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Lemons. 

California  lemons 
are  constantly  grow- 
ing in  volume  of  prod- 
1  uct  and  in  favor  in 
the  markets  of  the 
Atlantic  States.  Un- 
til recently  it  was 
thought  that  Califor- 
nia  might  lemonize 


Genoa  Cross-Sections. 


Villa  Franca  Cross-Sections. 


the  central  West, 
but  the  far  East 
would    still  be 
served  from  Si- 
cily.  Now  the  is- 
sue is  sharp  at 
the    East,  and 
California  fruit  is 
constantly  win- 
ning favor.  This 
is  seen  in  the  in- 
creasing ship- 
ments and  in  the 
nervous  agitation 
among  the  New 
York  importers. 
They  are  fairlyjbecoming  hysterical.    California  has  fairly  won  all 
the  success  there  is  to  come  in  this  line.    Our  growers  have  given 
nearly  twenty  years  to  earnest  work  in  finding  the  right  place  for 
the  lemon  and  the  right  lemon  for  the  place  and  the  right  way  to 
handle  the  fruit  after  it  is  picked.    In  all  these  directions  credit- 
able results  have  been  shown  and  the  California  lemon  is  now  win- 
ning on  its  merits,  being  given  a  chance  to  do  so  by  the  protective 
tariff.    Something  like  2000  carloads  were  shipped  out  of  the 
State  last  year. 

We  give  on  this  page  portraits  of  the  most  popular  California 
lemons,  as  prepared  by  Mr.  B.  M.  Lelong  for  his  report  on  Citrus 
Culture.  There  are  a  few  more  which  enter  into  the  commercial 
product,  but  this  group  includes  the  leaders.  The  Villa  Franca  is 
a  vigorous  lemon  and  hardier  than  some  others.  It  is  succeeding 
in  more  regions  than  any  other.  The  Eureka  is  a  beautiful  fruit 
Genoa-  and  most  popular  in  the  southern  coast  region  where  the  sun  heat 

is  less  than  in  the  interior.   The  Lisbon  is  less  in  favor  because  more  thorny^wrtPfE-beacs  fruit  all  through  the  tree. 

preceding,  but  it  is  a  favorite  with  some  on  account  of  its  seedless  chara^xe^/^ebd  fc«ej)ihg\guality,  and  the  fact  that  it  makes  a  small  tree  without  thorns 
Bonnie  Brae  is  the  silkiest,  thinnest  skinned,  and  most  lime-like  of  the  ifft.    It  ha^TWarm' friends,  though  the  aggregate  product  is  not  large. 


Villa  Franca. 

The  Genoa  is  less  widely  grown  than  the 
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The  Week. 

The  new  century  opened  with  quite  a  bluster  and  a 
temperature  which  led  people  to  warm  up  their 
stoves  and  fireplaces,  but  nothing  harmful  has  yet 
come  in  the  way  of  frost  in  places  where  frost  can  do 
injury.  The  citrus  fruit  places  have  all  held  above 
the  danger  line  and  now  the  wind  has  changed  and 
we  seem  to  be  more  likely  to  have  rain  than 
freezing.  We  do  not  want  hard  freezing  anywhere, 
except  it  be  in  a  tourist  place  where  a  little  bracing 
is  held  to  be  desirable,  but  it  will  be  just  as  well  to 
have  less  warm  weather  than  we  had  in  December, 
for  that  makes  vegetation  too  active.  The  cold  spell 
has,  therefore,  been  quite  acceptable  to  fruit  men, 
and  the  grain  men  around  Stockton,  who  suffered 
last  year  from  the  presence  of  summer  insects  in 
winter,  are  counting  on  the  frost  to  cut  them  off  this 
year. 

The  chill  in  the  air  has  added  zest  to  the  New  Year 
festivities,  which  were  arranged  on  quite  a  broad 
scale  to  suit  the  birth  of  a  new  century,  but  the  jubi- 
lant racket  was,  according  to  our  observation,  not 
greater  than  for  an  ordinary  sort  of  year.  The  fact 
may  be  that  this  new  century  idea  has  been  over- 
worked and  really  became  very  weary  before  its 
time  for  culmination.  However,  the  century  came 
on  time  and  in  good  shape. 

The  Weather  and  Crop  Review  this  week  takes  an 
annual  form  and  appears  upon  a  later  page  than 
usual.  Mr.  McAdie's  interesting  recapitulation  is 
an  excellent  illustration  of  the  immense  advantages 
of  modern  progress.  At  the  beginning  of  the  last 
century  people  had  to  study  their  diaries  to  find  out 
what  they  had  lived  through.  The  achievement  of  a 
century  hence  will  be  to  tell  a  year  in  advance  what 
weather  will  be  encountered. 

Wheat  flashed  on  Monday  and  scored  a  speculative 
advance  of  3  cents  in  Chicago.  To-day  (Wednesday) 
it  has  flopped  and  has  lost  part  of  the  advance,  but 
is  still  better  off  than  before  the  rise.  Options  here 
have  sympathized  with  the  Eastern  activity.  Spot 
wheat  here  has  not  advanced,  but  it  is  firmer  and 
nominally  higher.  Shippers  do  not  cencede  an  ad- 
vance, but  they  probably  could  not  get  much 
wheat  without  it.  Barley  is  practically  unchanged, 
both  on  spot  and  speculation.  Oats  are  firmly  held 
and  quiet.  Corn  is  easier  through  larger  arrivals  of 
Eastern.  There  is  still  complaint  of  damp  California 
corn.  Millfeeds  are  unchanged  except  that  ground 
corn  is  easier.  Hay  is  about  as  before — slow,  with 
firm  holding.  Large  arrivals  might  lower  it  some- 
what. Beef  and  mutton  are  firm  at  the  last  advance. 
Hogs  are  a  little  higher  and  in  good  shape.  The 
price  may  go  higher  until  it  reaches  a  point  at  which 
Eastern  hogs  will  move  in.  Lamb  is  scarce  and  high. 
Butter  has  declined  a  little,  but  is  still  in  fair  shape 


for  choice  to  fancy  brands  ;  poor  butter  suffers  from 
contact  with  packed,  which  is  better.  Cheese  is  still 
up  and  unchanged.  Eggs  are  a  little  lower,  but  fur- 
ther change  immediately  is  not  anticipated.  Tur- 
keys had  a  wider  range  than  ever  this  year  and  their 
time  is  passed.  Fryers  and  broilers  are  high. 
Oranges  are  in  fair  supply  and  moderate  demand, 
but  it  has  been  too  cold  to  make  wide  call  for  them. 
Lemons  have  been  helped  by  the  advance  in  lime 
values,  but  there  has  been  no  change  in  rates.  Ap- 
ples are  in  good  supply  and  fair  demand  for  choice. 
There  is  nothing  doing  in  dried  fruits.  Some  prunes 
are  moving  toward  Europe  at  a  concession  made  for 
export.  Almonds  are  in  better  tone,  in  sympathy 
with  slack  supply  in  Europe,  but  there  has  been  no 
added  movement  yet.  Walnuts  are  steady  and  little 
doing.  Beans  are  still  stiff  for  whites  and  Limas, 
but  the  high  prices  are  expected  to  decrease  move- 
ment. Potatoes  are  abundant,  except  fancy,  which 
sell  well,  while  common  are  slow  and  weak  at  old 
prices.  Onions  are  unchanged  and  mostly  in  second 
hands.  Wool  is  still  celebrating  the  holidays  ;  ware- 
houses still  locked  up  and  nothing  doing. 

The  visit  of  President  McKinley  seems  to  be  as- 
sured, and  it  will  be  at  a  time  when  he  can  be  enter- 
tained to  good  advantage.  The  launching  of  the 
battleship  Ohio,  which  the  President  will  witness,  will 
take  place  May  18th.  He  expects  to  reach  San 
Francisco  May  16th  or  17th,  and  will  stay  here  per- 
haps four  or  five  clays  after  the  ship  is  launched  ;  so 
he  will  have  plenty  of  time  to  attend  all  functions 
which  may  be  gotten  up  for  him.  He  naturally  ex- 
pects to  visit  places  other  than  San  Francisco  and  to 
remain  in  the  State  some  time.  The  President  vis- 
ited this  coast  to  attend  the  National  Encampment  of 
the  Grand  Army  of  the  Republic  in  1886,  but  at  that 
time  did  not  have  an  opportunity  to  see  as  much  of 
California  as  he  desired;  hence  he  is  making  plans  for 
an  extended  visit  this  trip.  The  President  and  Mrs. 
McKinley  are  already  making  preparations  for  the 
visit,  and  expect  to  derive  pleasure  and  recreation 
from  the  journey  hither  and  the  sojourn  here. 

An  earlier  sensation,  however,  will  be  the  assem- 
bling of  the  California  Legislature,  which  will  con- 
vene on  Monday  next.  The  usual  amount  of  connubi- 
ation  has  been  in  progress  for  some  days  and  will  fill 
this  week.  There  are  a  number  of  agricultural 
things  which  this  Legislature  ought  to  do,  but  it  is 
too  soon  to  speak  of  them  now.  So  long  as  there  is  a 
doorkeeper  or  committee  clerk  to  be  chosen,  the  ex- 
citement is  too  high  for  greater  things.  But  the 
time  will  come.  Do  not  let  your  representative  re- 
main in  the  dark  as  to  what  you  want.  Legislators 
are  not  mind  readers:  they  have  to  see  something 
black  and  white  and  other  colors,  too,  perhaps. 

Do  not  forget  the  Fruit  Association  movements. 
The  one  in  this  city  Jan.  8  will  be  the  forerunner  of 
the  larger  assembly  at  Sacramento  Jan.  15.  By  the 
way,  the  latter  meeting  will  be  held  in  Grangers' 
Hall  instead  of  the  Agricultural  Pavilion  and  the 
change  is  one  fit  to  be  made.  To  meet  in  the  pavilion 
in  January  would  be  productive  of  pneumonia  at 
least,  while  the  other  place  is  cozy,  comfortable  and 
suited  to  both  hearing  and  speaking.  All  fruit  sec- 
tions should  be  represented.  It  will  be  a  good  chance 
to  see  how  the  fruit  interest  progresses  and  to  see 
the  elephant,  also,  in  the  State  Capitol.  Let  there 
be  a  large  attendance. 

Speaking  of  stock  interests,  they  are  still  ad- 
vancing and  laying  the  foundations  for  further  ad- 
vance. There  will  be  held  in  this  city  on  January  8th 
a  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Stock  Association, 
which  is  a  branch  of  the  greater  organizations  cover- 
ing the  whole  country.  We  are  glad  to  know  that 
they  propose  to  look  into  all  matters  affecting  the 
live-stock  industry,  and  we  hope  they  will  be  able  to 
do  something  to  make  our  animal  interests  something 
nearer  to  what  they  ought  to  be  than  they  are  at 
present.  A  telegram  just  comes  from  Chicago  that 
signatures  were  affixed  in  that  city  this  week  to  a 
contract  with  the  Russian  Government  for  1500 
barrels  of  a  specially  prepared  meat  to  feed  the 
soldiers  of  the  Czar's  army.  The  vast  field  for  sup- 
plies in  Russia  and  Siberia  has  been  opened  to  Ameri- 
cans only  lately,  and  it  is  believed  that  this  contract 
is  merely  the  predecessor  of  others  which  will  amount 
to  millions  of  dollars  and  result  in  the  introduction 


and  consumption  of  American  packed  meats  in  every 
part  of  the  vast  northern  Empire.  As  it  now  stands, 
this  product  will  be  shipped  from  one  of  our  Pacific 
coast  ports  and  will  roll  on  the  rails  through  our  pas- 
tures which  should  be  supplying  the  materials  for 
the  traffic.  The  Pacific  States  should  grow  all  this 
beef  and  do  all  this  packing;  and  if  the  Pacific  Coast 
Stock  Association  can  do  anything  to  promote  this 
perfectly  natural  and  practicable  business,  let  them 
pull  off  their  coats  and  go  to  work. 

On  recommendation  of  Dr.  C.  H.  Blemer,  State 
Veterinarian,  Governor  Gage  has  issued  a  proclama- 
tion changing  the  present  quarantine  against  the 
disease  among  cattle  known  as  Texas,  splenetic  or 
Southern  fever,  and  fixing  it  as  follows;  Beginning 
on  the  Pacific  coast  where  the  northern  boundary 
line  of  Monterey  count}'  connects  with  the  Pacific 
ocean;  thence  easterly  along  the  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  Monterey  and  San  Benito  counties  to  the  west- 
ern boundary  line  of  Merced  county,  thence  north- 
erly, easterly  and  southerly  along  the  western,  north- 
ern and  eastern  boundary  line  of  Merced  county  to 
the  southeast  corner  thereof;  thence  northeasterly 
along  the  northern  boundary  of  Madera  county  to 
the  northeast  corner  thereof;  thence  southerly  and 
easterly  along  the  eastern  boundary  line  of  Madera, 
Fresno  and  Tulare  counties  to  the  southeast  corner 
of  Tulare;  thence  easterly  along  the  southern  bound- 
ary line  of  Inyo  county  to  its  intersection  with  the 
eastern  boundary  line  of  the  State. 

This  considerably  reduces  the  area  under  restric- 
tion, and  will  be  of  advantage  to  the  stock  interest- 
It  is  very  interesting  to  note  that  comparative 
tests  at  the  East  show  the  superiority  of  California 
lemons.  Reports  are  published  giving  the  compara- 
tive citric  acid  test  by  Stillwell  &  Gladding,  chemists 
to  the  New  York  Produce  Exchange  of  selections  of 
California  and  Sicily  lemons,  and  are  attracting  much 
attention.  The  comparisons  were  as  follows:  Ninety- 
one  and  one-half  California  lemons  would  yield  one 
United  States  gallon  of  juice ;  128£  Mediterranean 
lemons  would  yield  one  United  States  gallon  of  juice. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  juice  in  each  was  1.041. 
Three  hundred  California  lemons  would  yield  450 
ounces  juice,  containing  26.64  ounces  crystal  citric 
acid;  300  Mediterreanean  lemons  would  yield  325 
ounces  juice,  containing  19.70  ounces  crystal  citric 
acid.  This  looks  like  the  superior  kernel  contents  of 
California  almonds  which  was  demonstrated  a  few 
years  ago.  California  fruits  not  only  look  well,  but 
they  have  the  true  stuff  in  them. 

What  they  think  of  water  in  southern  California, 
and  what  they  should  think  of  it  everywhere,  in  the 
interior  of  the  State,  at  least,  is  shown  by  the  pro- 
test which  the  irrigators  of  Azusa,  Duarte  and  Co- 
vina,  in  Los  Angeles  county,  are  making  against  the 
granting  of  right  of  way  for  power  purposes  by  the 
Government  through  the  San  Gabriel  forest  reserve 
to  an  electric  power  company  and  electric  water 
company  of  Los  Angeles.  The  litigation  has  brought 
out  most  of  the  residents  of  San  Gabriel  valley  as 
witnesses.  The  hearing  began  on  Sept.  6th,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  a  two  weeks'  adjournment,  con- 
tinued until  Dec.  13th.  The  testimony  taken  aggre- 
gates 2220  pages  of  typewritten  manuscript.  Each 
side  employed  six  expert  engineers.  The  irrigators 
now  have  sixty  days  in  which  to  file  briefs,  after 
which  the  case  will  be  decided  in  Los  Angeles;  an  ap- 
peal is  certain  to  be  taken  from  the  decision  to  the 
Genera!  Land  Office  at  Washington.  Water  is  worth 
fighting  for,  and  the  forestation  of  the  watershed  is 
the  condition  of  a  supply  during  the  irrigating 
season. 

San  Diego  still  holds  to  the  practicability  of  silk 
enterprises.  The  local  association  has  adopted  a  new 
constitution  and  elected  a  new  set  of  directors,  as 
follows  :  Dr.  J.  Mills  Boal  of  La  Jolla,  Capt.  Dethlef- 
son  of  San  Diego,  Edward  Lane,  George  W.  Mars- 
ton,  George  Telford  of  Ramona,  Mr.  Gulich  of  Chula 
Vista  and  M.  F.  Heller.  Mrs.  Carrie  A.  Smith  is 
still  the  priestess  of  the  silken  temple  and  is  as  firm 
in  the  faith  as  ever.  They  are  negotiating  with  an 
Illinois  man  to  come  out  and  start  a  silk  mill.  He 
says  it  takes  five  pounds  of  cocoons  in  Illinois  for  one 
pound  of  raw  silk.  ^ 

The  prune  situation  at  San  Jose  seems  to  have 
quieted  down  and  the  objectors  have  spiked  their 
guns.  The  San  Jose  Herald  says  the  "  kickers  have 
lame  legs."  We  hope  it  all  means  that  those  in  the 
interest  propose  to  pull  together  for  success. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Vine  Cuttings  Which  Failed. 

To  the  Editor:— Last  winter  I  set  out  fifty  acres 
in  vineyard,  using  the  cuttings  from  my  old  vineyard 
which  I  found  free  of  phylloxera.  I  plowed  deep, 
using  a  subsoiler,  breaking  it  to  12  to  15  inches.  I 
then  set  out  cuttings  with  crowbar  about  2  to  2\  feet 
deep,  filling  hole  gradually  with  fine  dirt  with  the 
hand,  taking  care  to  press  it  well  at  the  bottom  with 
a  wooden  stick.  I  cultivated  afterwards  several 
times.  The  soil  is  gravelly.  It  held  a  little  moisture 
4  inches  from  the  top  all  summer.  The  cuttings  were 
set  out  during  January  and  February  and  never  had 
a  good  soaking  rain  afterwards.  I  lost  about  20%; 
balance  made  what  I  consider  a  very  poor  growth, 
say,  3  to  6  inches.  After  the  rains  of  last  October 
and  November  they  seem  to  have  taken  new  life  and 
have  nice  green  leaves  on  again,  while  the  old  vine- 
yard has  been  bare  for  two  weeks.  Do  you  think 
such  a  vineyard  will  come  out  all  right  ?  Would  you 
reset  only  the  dead  cuttings  or  those  that  made  4 
inches  and  less  of  growth  ? — Orchardist,  Madrone, 
Cal. 

Perfectly  satisfactory  answer  to  such  inquiries 
could  only  be  based  upon  actual  observation,  and  it 
should  have  been  made  before  the  rains  and  while  the 
cuttings  were  failing  to  make  a  reasonable  growth. 
We  can  only  submit  conjectures.  We  presume  the 
gravelly  soil  was  dry  at  the  depth  the  cuttings  were 
set,  because  of  two  or  three  years  of  scant  rainfall. 
There  were  many  regions  in  which  last  year's  rainfall 
was  not  enough  to  fill  the  subsoil  which  was  dried  out 
by  the  preceding  dry  years.  Examination  showed 
fair  moisture  above  and  dry  soil  below,  and  moisture 
again  lower  down.  We  presume  the  cuttings  which 
made  roots  at  the  higher  joints  found  moisture 
enough  to  sustain  a  little  growth,  and  others  died 
outright.  Old  vineyard  was  probably  rooted  down 
so  far  that  it  drew  moisture  from  below  the  dry 
streak.  With  enough  moisture  in  the  future  the 
vines  will  come  through  all  right,  and  we  should  only 
reset  those  which  are  dead  and  the  weakest  of  the 
others.  We  doubt  the  wisdom  of  using  so  long  a 
cutting  and  planting  so  deep.  There  is  usually  too 
little  heat  to  start  roots  from  the  bottom  of  such  a 
cutting,  but  we  do  not  think  that  was  the  chief 
trouble  in  this  case. 

Canker  Worms. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  spring  our  apricot  trees 
were  infested  with  worms,  mostly  green  or  brown 
striped  in  color,  about  one-half  or  one  inch  in  length. 
By  shaking  the  tree  they  would  drop  down  hanging 
by  a  web  by  the  hundreds,  and  sometimes  by  the 
thousands.  Many  trees  in  the  valley  were  entirely 
stripped  of  their  foliage  when  the  apricots  were 
about  one-half  grown.  One  of  my  neighbors  says  he 
lost  forty  or  fifty  tons  of  fruit  last  summer  by  the 
ravages  of  this  worm.  In  my  own  orchard  they  did 
little  damage  except  to  about  twenty  trees,  but  I 
fear  if  we  do  not  do  something  they  will  be  more  de- 
structive another  year.  Paris  green  has  no  effect  on 
them. — Orchardist,  Suisun. 

You  have  to  deal  with  the  canker  worm.  As  the 
female  moth  has  no  wings,  she  has  to  crawl  up  the 
trunk  of  the  tree  to  deposit  her  eggs  on  the  twigs, 
whence  come  the  worms  of  a  which  you  write.  Owing 
to  this  habit  of  climbing  the  tree  trunk,  traps  are  the 
most  effective  means  of  fighting  the  moth.  You  can 
band  the  trees  with  paper  and  spread  on  the  band  a 
mixture  of  printers'  ink  and  molasses.  The  use  of  a 
wire  cloth  trap,  is,  however,  preferred.  Take  No.  14 
or  16  wire  cloth  and  cut  in  strips  six  inches  wide.  Draw 
one  around  the  tree  trunk,  drawing  it  very  close  on 
the  upper  edge  and  fastening  it  with  a  tack.  To 
make  it  close  so  that  the  small  moth  cannot  crawl 
under,  it  is  well  to  put  on  a  two-inch  strip  of  cloth 
first  and  draw  the  top  edge  of  the  wire  cloth  closely 
around  this.  Allow  the  lower  edge  of  the  wire  cloth 
to  flare  out  half  an  inch  or  so  from  the  tree  all 
around.  This  will  prevent  the  moths  from  getting 
up,  and  the  accumulated  moths  will  have  to  be 
cleaned  out  once  a  week  for  a  month  or  more.  As 
our  climate  is  so  mild,  the  moths  are  active  early, 
and  the  traps  should  be  put  in  place  in  December. 

Asparagus  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  intend  to  put  out  some  aspara- 
gus. Can  you  tell  me  how  to  proceed;  also  what 
time  of  the  season  ? — A  Reader,  Woodside,  Cal. 

You  should  have  stated  whether  you  desire  a  small 
bed  for  home  use  or  propose  to  undertake  field  cul- 
ture. Probably  it  is  the  former.  In  that  case  take 
as  good  deep  loamy  soil  as  you  can  find  and  work  it 
deeply,  even  trenching  it  or  spading  to  two  spades 


depth.  Work  in  deeply  as  much  well-rotted  manure 
as  you  can  spare:  you  are  not  likely  to  use  too  much 
providing  you  cover  it  in  deeply  and  spread  over  it  a 
layer  of  light  soil  on  which  to  place  the  roots.  If  it 
is  for  a  small  bed  you  had  better  buy  good  one-year- 
old  roots  from  the  seedsmen,  and  save  a  year's  time 
and  some  trouble.  Place  the  roots  on  the  loose  layer 
of  soil  and  firm  it  around  them  well,  setting  the 
plants  about  2  feet  apart  each  way  if  you  expect  to 
rely  upon  hand  hoeing.  If  you  will  use  the  horse 
make  the  rows  4  feet  apart  and  set  the  plants  18 
inches  apart  in  the  rows.  When  the  plants  are  well 
set  cover  the  crowns  with  2  or  3  inches  of  light  soil 
and  a  mulch  of  coarse  manure  to  prevent  packing  of 
the  surface.  You  had  better  do  this  now  if  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition  or  as  soon  as  it  comes 
into  such  condition,  for  the  asparagus  is  very  rest- 
less in  the  California  winter  and  desires  to  start 
growth  early.  Pull  accounts  of  asparagus  growing 
are  given  in  our  book  "  California  Vegetables."  The 
vegetable  is  constantly  gaining  ground  in  the  State 
but  for  home  use  is  not  grown  as  widely  as  it  should 
be.  There  should  be  a  bed  on  every  farm  and  in 
every  suburban  garden. 

Stocks  for  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — I  want  to  put  out  about  300 
prune  trees;  I  have  about  five  acres  in  bearing  of 
nine- year-old  trees  on  myrobolan  stock.  I  am  not 
exactly  satisfied  with  myrobolan  root ;  first,  they 
sucker  so  bad  if  touched  by  plow  or  roots  are  cut 
by  cultivator,  and,  second,  the  fruit  seems  to  dry  or 
shrivel  more  or  less  before  maturity,  which  does  not 
occur  in  peach  stock  on  the  same  ground.  The 
ground  that  I  want  to  plant  is  too  wet  for  peach 
stock,  so  I  would  like  to  know  if  almond  stock  is  good, 
if  it  can  stand  as  much  wet  as  the  myrobolan,  and  if 
prunes  will  do  all  right  on  almond  stock  ?  Does  it 
make  any  difference  if  almond  stock  be  from  the  bit- 
ter or  hard  shell  varieties  ?— Orchardist,  Healds- 
burg. 

There  must  have  been  some  mistake  iu  your  myrob- 
olan roots,  for  it  is  not  usual  for  the  true  myrobolan 
to  do  much  suckering.  Possibly,  you  have  seedling 
plum  roots  ;  these  are  exceedingly  troublesome  in 
that  way.  The  shriveling  of  your  prunes  before  ma- 
turity is  probably  due  to  failure  of  moisture  toward 
the  end  of  the  summer.  The  almond  would  probably 
escape  that,  because  of  its  deep-rooting  habit,  just 
as  the  peach  does,  but  the  almond  would  not  do  at  all 
where  there  is  too  much  water  in  the  winter  or 
spring.  It  is  worse  than  the  peach  in  this  respect. 
You  might  succeed  with  the  true  myrobolan,  which 
would  root  more  deeply  than  the  plum  roots  which 
you  have,  or  you  can  prevent  the  shriveling  by  pre- 
paring to  give  the  land  one  good  irrigation  just  be- 
fore the  shriveling  usually  begins.  The  hard  shell 
sweet  almond  is  chiefly  used  for  stock.  It  takes  the 
French  prune  admirably  and  makes  a  fine  tree  if  the 
soil  is  light,  deep  and  well  drained;  but  it  can  not  en- 
dure standing  water. 

Chestnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  tell  me  the  best  variety 
of  chestnut  to  set  out  on  my  place  in  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains,  1400  feet  elevation,  "warm  belt,"  over- 
looking Monterey  bay.  We  have  four  chestnuts  in 
bearing,  giving  excellent  results,  but  do  not  know 
the  kind,  as  planting  was  done  before  we  owned  the 
place. — Chestnuts,  Santa  Cruz  county. 

The  chestnut  most  widely  grown  in  California  is  the 
Italian  or  Spanish,  a  sweet  and  usually  quite  large 
nut.  The  Japan  Mammoth,  a  very  large  variety  is 
grown  to  some  extent,  and  so  is  the  American,  a 
very  small,  very  sweet  nut  especially  esteemed  by 
those  who  come  from  the  chestnut  States  of  the  East. 
The  best  chestnuts  are  the  French  Marrons,  large, 
sweet  and  productive.  Of  these  the  Marron  de  Lyon 
and  the  Marron  Combale  are  chiefly  grown.  If  you 
care  to  send  samples  of  the  nuts  you  have  growing 
we  can  probably  have  them  named  for  you. 

Peach  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor: — Which  do  you  consider  the  best 
peaches  —  two  or  three  varieties — to  plant  here  ? 
Elberta,  Muir  and  Salway  are  highly  spoken  of  here. 
Which  do  you  consider  the  better  all-round  peach, 
the  Elberta  or  Muir  ?  Or  do  you  consider  some 
other  variety  better  than  either  ?  Which  is  the  best 
apricot,  and  almond  ?  It  is  generally  believed  here 
that  neither  of  the  latter  will  pay  as  well  here  as  the 
peach  or  olive. — Reader,  Corning. 

The  Muir  is  a  safer  proposition  than  the  Elberta. 
It  is  well  tried  and  satisfactory  to  canners  and  dries 


well.  We  would  rather  plant  the  Lovell  than 
berta,  from  what  we  know  of  the  two.  The  c 
Crawford  is  also  showing  up  well  of  late.  But  why 
not  take  a  place  in  the  up-to-date  peach  procession 
and  grow  some  fine  yellow  clings  ?  They  are  best  of 
all  for  both  canning  and  drying.  Read  the  list  of 
clings  for  canning  printed  on  page  405  of  our  issue  of 
December  2!).  The  Tuskena,  Orange  and  Phillips  are 
far  apart  in  ripening  and  would  make  a  fine  set  of 
three.  The  safest  apricot  is  the  Royal,  with  Blen- 
heim as  a  good  second.  Almonds  vary  widely  in 
habit  with  locality.  Unless  you  are  pretty  sure  of 
your  region,  it  is  not  safe  to  plant  any.  Corning 
makes  a  good  showing  with  the  olive,  as  we  saw  at  a 
recent  visit.  We  have  seen  no  place  with  more  prom- 
ise, but  we  are  a  little  shaky  on  the  olive  anywhere. 

Grafting  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  Silver  prunes  be  grafted  on 
a  peach  root,  or  on  an  almond  root  ?  Where  is  the 
best  place  to  get  Sugar  prunes  from,  and  will  they 
do  well  here  in  Sacramento  valley?  Is  beeswax  good 
for  grafting  fruit  trees,  and  is  it  good  to  graft 
French  prunes  to  peach  root  ? — Reader,  Red  Bluff. 

Silver  prunes  can  be  budded  or  grafted  on  peach 
stock,  but  in  grafting  on  peach  extra  care  has  to  be 
taken  to  fit  the  scion  well  and  to  wax  carefully,  as 
the  peach  bark  shrinks  back  badly.  We  are  not  sure 
about  Silver  prunes  on  the  almond.  Sugar  prune 
trees  or  grafting  wood  can  be  had  from  any  nursery- 
man. The  full  success  of  this  variety  has  still  to  be 
determined.  Enough  success  has  been  had  in  the 
Sacramento  valley  to  lead  many  growers  to  plant  it 
largely  this  year.  It  may  be  expected  to  do  well 
wherever  the  French  prune  succeeds.  Beeswax 
alone  will  not  do  for  grafting  work  ;  it  is  too  soft  and 
liable  to  melting  and  running.  The  following  is  a 
good  wax  :  Two  pounds  resin,  one  pound  beeswax, 
two  and  one-half  pounds  linseed  oil,  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  turpentine.  The  French  prune  does  well  on 
peach  stock  if  the  soil  suits  the  peach. 

Packing  Oranges  for  Keeping. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  method  of  pack- 
ing oranges  to  keep  for  five  or  six  months. — Reader, 
Modesto. 

There  is  no  packing  of  oranges  to  keep  for  several 
months.  The  only  keeping  that  is  practiced  to  our 
knowledge  is  cold  storage  for  commercial  purposes, 
and  there  is  very  little  of  that,  because  the  orange 
can  be  picked  and  marketed  from  the  trees  nearly 
the  whole  year  by  growing  a  few  varieties  with  a 
slight  difference  in  their  ripening  seasons.  Lemons 
are  kept  for  several  months  to  give  them  acceptable 
condition  for  marketing  and  to  carry  them  into  the 
warm  season  when  most  lemons  are  used.  It  is  dif- 
ferent with  oranges,  for  few  of  them  are  wanted 
when  the  summer's  fruits  are  to  be  had. 

The  Climax  Plum. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  it  advisable  to  plant  Climax 
plum  trees  where  the  Clyman,  Botan  and  Tradegy  do 
well  ?  Does  the  Climax  plum  crack  enough  to  render 
it  worthless  as  a  shipper  ?  The  past  season  how 
was  it  received  in  the  East  ?  How  does  it  compare 
with  the  Sultan  ? — Many  Fruit  Growers,  Placer 
county. 

We  have  not  the  data  for  peremptory  reply  to 
these  queries.  We  have  heard  of  objections  to  the 
Climax,  but  do  not  know  how  serious  they  are.  We 
hope  experienced  readers  will  give  us  at  once  for 
publication  the  results  of  their  experience  along  the 
lines  indicated. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  2,  1901,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

.88 

20  43 

28  01 

17.09 

34 

56 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

8.71 

12  10 

10.58 

84 

68 

.00 

7  68 

10.25 

7.78 

86 

66 

San  Francisco  

.01 

7.83 

11.13 

9.31 

37 

62 

Fresno   

.00 

5  43 

4.73 

3  61 

88 

56 

Independence  

.00 

2.87 

1.73 

8.31 

18 

58 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

.00 

8.92 

10  41 

5.47 

84 

66 

.00 

6  79 

3  40 

6  58 

36 

70 

San  Diego  

.00 

1  73 

1  93 

3  34 

44 

68 

.00 

.08 

.68 

1  71 

38 

74 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Root  System  in  the  Orange  Orchard. 

lly  J.  H.  Reed  at   the  University  Farmers'  Club  Institute  at 
Riverside. 

The  subject  assigned  me  is  the  Root  System  in  the  I 
Orange  Orchard,  as  Affected  by  Irrigation,  Cultiva- 
tion and  Fertilization.  We  are  pretty  well  agreed  as 
to  the  best  management  of  the  orange  tree  above 
ground,  but  of  the  vital  organs  below  upon  which  de- 
pend almost  the  entire  development  of  this  super-  ! 
structure  and  the  maturing  of  its  product,  there  is 
yet  much  to  learn.  Especially  is  this  true  of  their 
best  relative  location,  the  forces  that  secure  them  in 
this  location  and  ensure  them  to  the  highest  activity 
in  furnishing  nutriment. 

Lateral  Distribution. — First:    As  to  the  lateral 
extent  and  distribution  of  the  orange  tree  roots, 
there  are  frequent  erroneous  opinions.    Even  some 
generally  intelligent  orchardists  seem  to  have  the 
notion  that  the  roots  naturally  occupy  but  a  limited  j 
space  about  the  tree.    I  am  frequently  suprised  to  I 
see  them  placing  fertilizers  immediately  about  the 
trunk,  even  after  the  tree  is  three  or  four  years  old.  I 
This  method  tends  to  keep  the  roots  restricted,  while  j 
their  nature  is  to  push  out  in  search  of  the  native  j 
food  in  the  soil.    I  have  traced  the  young  leaders  of 
an  orange  tree,  but  eight  months  from  planting,  over 
<i  feet  away  ;  and  of  trees  less  than  eighteen  months  i 
old,  14  feet  from  the  trunk.    The  sometimes  quoted  | 
rule  that  the  lateral  spread  of  the  roots  corresponds 
with  the  spread  of  branches,  is  quite  wrong  and  ex-  j 
pensively  misleading.    Another  frequent  mistake  is 
in  judging  of  the  length  and  importance  of  a  root  by  i 
its  size  at  a  given  point.    A  gentleman  digging  a  > 
deep  trench  through  an  orchard  recently  assured  me  j 
that  no  harm  was  being  done,  as  "not  a  root  was  cut 
larger  than  your  finger."    Had  he  realized  that  a 
root  no  larger  than  a  pipe  stem  at  the  point  of 
severance  might  have  been  carrying  nutriment  gath- 
ered by  thousands  of  rootlets  from  many  yards  away, 
it  would  have  been  a  grave  necessity  that  would  have 
forced  his  consent  to  cause  such  mischief. 

Deep  Rootini;. — Second:  After  starting  the  young  j 
tree  properly,  nature  needs  but  little  help  in  manag- 
ing the  branch  system,  especially  of  the  navel  orange. 
The  root  system  developing  in  a  sterner  medium  and 
modified  by  so  many  conditions,  needs  the  most  in- 
telligent and  watchful  help  to  secure  the  best  results. 
After  watching  the  great  and  seemingly  increasing 
disparity  in  the  growth  and  production  of  our  orange 
orchards  for  ten  years,  in  the  light  of  recent  investi- 
gations, I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  lack  of  accurate 
knowledge  of  the  root  system  of  our  orange  groves, 
and  if  intelligent,  trained  service  in  its  development 
and  in  bringing  out  its  capabilities,  costs  Riverside 
valley  alone  not  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million  dol- 
lars per  annum.  I  hope  you  will  not  accuse  me  of 
exaggeration  till  you  have  given  the  matter  careful 
study.  Not  only  that,  but  I  am  confident  that  the 
radically  erroneous  conditions  on  which  many  of  our 
orchards  are  being  built  will  result  in  even  more 
serious  loss  as  they  grow  older. 

California  Soils. — Our  California  soils  as  a  rule, 
unlike  most  soils  in  the  East,  have  a  depth  of  many 
feet,  available  for  plant  use.  The  great  value  of  this 
fact  is  obvious,  but  in  practice  is  largely  ignored. 
Our  chemists  tell  us  that  our  subsoils  are  rich  in  the 
principal  mineral  ingredients  of  the  fertility  our  or- 
ange trees  must  need,  and  our  experience  corrobo- 
rates this  teaching.  Yet  we  make  little  effort  to 
avail  ourselves  of  these  vast  stores  so  near  at  hand, 
but  go  on  buying  the  material  at  high  cost. 

From  his  first  examinations,  Dr.  Hilgard  has  in- 
sisted that  there  was  sufficient  potash  and  phosphoric 
acid  in  most  of  our  orange  soils  for  present  needs. 
This  position  has  been  combated  with  no  little 
sharpness,  especially  by  those  interested  in  supply- 
ing these  materials  in  commercial  fertilizers,  and 
sometimes  gravely  doubted  by  orchardists  who  have 
found  lagging  trees  respond  readily  to  the  applica- 
tion of  these  elements  in  commercial  fertilizers.  The 
explanation,  it  seems  to  me,  is  readily  found  in  the 
fact  that  the  roots  of  our  trees  have  been  so  trained 
as  to  use  but  a  fraction  of  the  actually  available 
stock  in  the  soil,  and  when  this  small  proportion  is 
exhausted,  the  balance  being  out  of  reach,  artificial 
applications  must  be  resorted  to. 

In  this  connection,  I  want  to  say  that  1  think  the 
position  taken  by  Dr.  Hilgard  and  other  specialists 
holding  similar  views  has  been  misunderstood.  In 
claiming  that  there  are  sufficient  of  these  ingredients 
for  present  use,  they  have  in  mind  fairly  good  growth 
and  ordinary  fruitage,  not  the  intense  production  in- 
sisted upon  by  our  southern  California  orange  grow- 
ers, which  requires  rich  plant  food  in  addition  to  what 
would  commonly  be  considered  an  abundant  natural 
supply.  Illustrating  the  capabilities  of  our  subsoils 
when  kept  well  moistened,  I  have  a  nine-year-old  or- 
ange tree  in  the  back  yard,  quite  out  of  place,  because 
I  love  trees  as  I  do  animals,  and  it  hurts  me  to  see 
one  dug  out  as  it  does  to  see  an  animal  killed.  So  it 
has  been  allowed  to  stand  quite  in  the  way  and  where 
there  is  no  possibility  of  ordinary  irrigation  or  cul- 
ture. The  ground  around  it  has  been  constantly 
packed  and  trodden  ever  since  it  was  two  or  three 


years  old.  It  has  received  abundance  of  water 
through  a  single  narrow  hole  near  it,  but  no  fertilizer. 
While  the  growth  of  the  tree  has  not  been  so  great 
nor  the  fruit  as  abundant  as  in  the  orchard  near  by, 
it  has  maintained  a  constant  growth  with  thick, 
dark,  healthy  foliage,  and  regular  crops  of  good 
fruit  in  fair  amount,  in  spite  of  hard  usage  it  necess- 
arily meets  in  such  an  exposed  place.  No  foot  of 
ground  has  been  moved  for  years  within  20  feet,  and 
no  fertilizer  used  within  40  feet  of  the  tree.  It  seems 
to  me  this  gives  clear  proof  of  an  abundant  supply  of 
native  fertilizers  in  the  subsoil.  All  of  us  probably 
know  of  orchards  having  most  thorough  irrigation 
and  cultivation,  but  little  or  no  fertilizing,  which  are 
fully  as  large  producers  as  other  orchards  in  same 
soil,  receiving  heavy  fertilization  but  less  perfect 
care. 

Shallow  Rooting. — I  have  made  a  somewhat  ex- 
tended study  of  this  matter  of  deep  and  shallow  root- 
ing during  the  past  two  or  three  years,  with  the  re- 
sult that  to  my  mind  the  most  serious  mistake  now 
being  made  in  our  orchards  is  the  unconscious  en- 
couragement of  shallow  rooting.  I  regret  that  I 
have  not  photographs  of  perpendicular  sections  of 
sides  of  excavations  showing  the  exact  relative  loca- 
tion of  the  priucipal  root  strata,  as  I  have  found  it, 
as  those  of  you  who  have  not  given  the  matter 
special  attention  will  scarcely  credit  my  statements. 
In  a  large  orchard  thirteen  or  fourteen  years  old,  in 
which  a  deep  trench  was  cut,  some  fiO  rods  in  length, 
I  found  the  thick  mass  of  roots  permeating  every  foot 
of  ground  laterally,  but  within  12  to  14  inches  of  the 
surface.  Scarcely  a  root  was  found  below  Hi  inches. 
This  orchard  has  received  fairly  good  care  in  irriga- 
tion and  cultivation,  and  of  late,  at  least,  consider- 
able fertilizing.  But  it  has  been  disappointing  in  both 
tree  growth  and  production  of  fruit,  the  reason  for 
which  had  perplexed  me  as  well  as  others  conversant 
with  it.  Hut  it  seems  to  me  now  that  the  location  of 
the  main  body  of  roots  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  explain 
the  whole  matter.  I  have  found  this  shallow  rooting 
in  many  instances  examined,  and  think  it  fairly  in- 
dicates the  condition  in  nany  orchards  whose  owners 
wonder  what  is  the  matter. 

In  other  instances  I  have  found  the  roots  quite  gen- 
erally through  the  entire  mass  from  2  to  5  feet 
in  depth.  I  was  recently  much  interested  in  watch- 
ing the  excavation  for  a  cellar  in  a  vigorous  young 
orchard,  where  I  knew  the  irrigation  and  cultivation 
had  been  especially  thorough  from  the  first.  Every 
foot  was  permeated  with  roots.  At  the  very  bot- 
tom— some  four  feet — I  could  scarcely  find  a  handful 
of  earth  not  filled  with  fibrous  roots,  and  on  digging 
10  or  12  inches  below  the  bottom  I  found  them  in 
abundance.  With  continued  deep  irrigation,  I  think 
it  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  advantage 
this  orchard  will  have  in  the  future  over  the  one  de- 
scribed above. 

Hardpan. — A  striking  illustration  of  the  effect  of 
shallow  rooting  as  trees  grow  older  I  found  but  a 
few  days  ago  in  one  of  the  best  orchards  in  our  valley. 
The  trees  are  nine  years  old;  have  had  the  best  treat- 
ment and  have  been  remarkably  productive,  and.  in 
spite  of  enormous  crops,  the  trees  are  in  splendid 
condition.  Recently  three  or  four  have  shown  signs 
of  something  wrong.  The  foliage  is  not  so  abundant, 
lighter  color;  fruit  smaller,  and  on  one  distinctly 
poor  in  quality.  On  examination,  solid  hardpan  was 
found  from  2  to  2j  feet  below  the  surface  under  the 
limited  space  occupied  by  these  affected  trees.  Deep 
irrigation  and  cultivation  with  abundant  fertilizing 
had  kept  up  the  growth  of  tree,  and  heavy  bearing, 
for  years,  but  the  limitation  of  this  hardpan  now  be- 
gins to  tell  in  spite  of  the  best  treatment. 

I  think  we  have  here  an  excellent  illustration  of  one 
of  the  principal  causes  of  decadence  of  many  older 
orchards,  which  led  some  to  think  the  Navel  a  short- 
lived tree  till  Mr.  Holmes,  in  his  recent  able  article 
showed  conclusively  that  this  decadence  could  not  be 
caused  by  age.  Not  that  the  cause  is  often  in  under- 
lying hardpan,  but  in  the  deeper  sub-soils  being  left 
unfitted  for  root  penetration  by  lack  of  moisture. 
Doubtless  shallow  rooting  within  certain  limits,  with 
best  of  treatment,  may  produce  excellent  results  for 
several  years.  In  fact,  it  has  the  advantage  of  more 
quickly  responding  to  generous  application  of  fertili- 
zers for  obvious  reasons;  but  I  think  most  of  you 
will  agree  that  sooner  or  later  most  serious  results 
must  follow,  while  shallowed-rooted  orchards  receiv- 
ing but  ordinary  care  and  little  fertilizer  show  the 
effect  of  much  earlier  age. 

How  to  Get  Deeper  Roots. — Now,  if  I  have  not 
overestimated  the  seriousness  of  this  matter,  it  seems 
to  me  that  one  of  the  most  important  present  prob- 
lems in  orchard  management  is  how  to  secure  deeper 
rooting.  Theory  is  of  little  value,  except  backed  by 
actual  experiences,  sufficient  in  number,  breadth  and 
accuracy  from  which  to  generalize.  Hence,  I  shall 
refer  largely  to  personal  experience  and  observation. 
Commencing  with  planting,  there  is  little  difficulty  in 
securing  deep  rooting.  In  our  more  recent  plantings  | 
we  have  succeeded  in  getting  the  roots  started  well 
down  by  first  breaking  up  the  entire  ground  as  deep 
as  can  be  done  by  an  ordinary  plow — an  actual  depth 
of  10  to  12  inches.  Were  I  to  plant  again,  I  would 
loosen  the  earth  still  deeper  with  a  subsoil  plow.  My 
son,  visiting  the  orange  districts  of  Italy  the  past 
summer,  found  workmen  preparing  for  planting 
orange  groves,  loosening  the  soil  by  hand  to  a  depth 


of  4  or  5  feet.  The  deep  rooting  induced  by  this  prac- 
tice, I  think,  explains  not  only  the  longevity  and  fair 
production  of  their  trees  in  that  country,  but  how 
they  are  enabled  to  raise  masses  of  vegetables  in 
their  thickly-set  orange  groves.  Deep  rooting  de- 
pends upon  our  ability  of  maintaining  a  considerably 
saturated  subsoil.  It  has  been  thoroughly  demon- 
strated that  this  may  be  done  by  deep  furrows,  long 
running  of  water,  covering— not  cultivating— the  sat- 
urated furrows  as  soon  as  possible  after  water  is 
taken  off,  and  keeping  the  surface  to  a  considerable 
depth  thoroughly  pulverized  until  the  next  irrigation. 
Were  great  economy  of  water  necessary,  it  may  be 
best  to  resort  to  some  of  the  methods  of  placing  the 
water  immediately  in  the  subsoil.  But  where  water 
is  abundant,  as  here,  and,  according  to  my  experi- 
ence, with  much  less  than  one-fifth  of  an  inch  per  acre, 
deep  irrigation  may  be  easily  secured  by  the  common 
surface  method.  In  older  orchards,  on  adobe  soil, 
where  continuous  shallow  irrigation  and  cultivation 
and  surface  application  of  fertilizers  have  kept  the 
roots  nearer  the  surface,  difficulty  will  be  found  in 
forcing  them  down.  But  I  think  that  it  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  gradually  done. 
Some  time  ago  a  lady  came  into  possession  of  an  or- 
chard in  our  valley.  The  trees  were  not  satisfactory, 
and,  on  examination,  the  roots  were  found  too  near 
the  surface.  She  asked  Dr.  Hilgard  what  she  had 
best  do.  He  advised  deep  plowing  to  commence  with, 
remarking  that  it  would  be  heroic  treatment,  requir- 
ing much  nerve  to  have  thoroughly  done,  but  he 
knew  of  no  other  that  would  accomplish  the  desired 
object.  She  had  the  deep  plowing  done.  Recently 
she  wrote  the  Doctor  that,  while  it  was  terrible  to 
see  the  thick  roots  torn  up,  the  result  was  most  sat- 
isfactory. 1  was  in  the  orchard  a  few  days  ago. 
Stubs  of  roots  1  inch  or  more  in  diameter  were  stick- 
ing out  all  over  the  field,  but  the  orchard  is  in  a  most 
vigorous  condition.  Of  course,  this  remedy  may  be 
carried  to  such  extremes  that  the  damage  may  be 
greater  than  the  gain.  Hut  I  am  fully  persuaded 
from  what  I  have  seen  that  this  surface  root  pruning 
by  deep  plowing  may  be  done  in  such  judicious  man- 
ner as  to  result  in  great  benefit  to  orchards  with 
roots  too  near  the  surface  ;  and  I  know  of  no  practi- 
cal substitute  for  the  heroic  treatment. 

With  these  surface  roots  out  of  the  way,  and  the 
ground  well  broken  up,  the  furrowing  plow  can  be 
forced  well  down,  putting  the  water  where  it  is 
needed.  It  is  claimed  by  some  that  deep  furrows  can 
not  be  made  in  stiff  adobe  soils.  They  can  not  be 
by  using  three  dull  shovels  on  a  furrower.  We  find 
in  even  looser  soils  it  is  usually  better  to  use  but 
two,  and  they  should  be  sharp  and  of  proper  shape. 
If  for  any  reason  two  can  not  be  forced  to  the  desired 
depth,  we  resort  to  the  single  shovel.  The  matter  of 
little  extra  time  in  furrowing  is  insignificant  com- 
pared to  getting  to  the  desired  depth. 

Irrigation. — I  need  not  dwell  upon  the  importance 
of  longer  running  of  water.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
longer  it  runs  the  deeper  it  penetrates.  Here  in 
Riverside,  where  we  have  an  inch  to  five  acres,  the 
practice  is  becoming  common  to  run  on  ten  acres  say 
20  inches  three  days  each  month  in  place  of  HO  inches 
two  days,  as  formerly.  Some,  who  have  not  given 
the  matter  thorough  test,  insist  that  20  inches  can 
not  be  made  to  cover  ten  acres.  When  the  subsoil 
is  allowed  to  become  dried  out  before  irrigation,  there 
will  be  trouble  in  this,  but  when  once  well  wetted, 
and  the  moisture  kept  down  by  thorough  cultivation, 
there  is  no  difficulty.  In  fact,  during  the  heated 
term  of  last  summer,  we  used  but  from  15  to  18  inches 
during  three  days  on  fifteen  acres,  in  place  of  30 
inches  due  us.  Of  course,  the  character  of  the  soil 
has  something  to  do  in  the  case,  but  not  nearly  so 
much  as  the  manner  of  using  the  water  and  keeping 
it  in  the  ground.  The  value  of  long  running  has  been 
most  markedly  demostrated  on  a  series  of  terraces 
on  a  steep  side  hill.  They  are  seven  terraces  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  in  length,  each  enough  to 
make  the  test  of  some  value.  They  traverse  various 
sorts  of  soils,  and  in  several  places  the  pick  had  to  be 
used  in  setting  the  trees.  The  terraces  were  planned 
for  two  furrows,  but  unexpected  growth  of  trees  has 
obliged  us  to  abandon  the  outside  furrow,  and  for  the 
past  year  have  run  water  in  hut  the  single  inside  fur- 
row four  consecutive  days  each  month,  with  a  result 
that  has  been  a  constant  surprise  to  me.  Not  only 
the  three  and  four  year  old  orange  and  lemon  trees 
were  loaded  with  fruit,  and  have  shown  no  sign  of 
lack  of  moisture,  but  by  actual  test,  the  terraces 
have  b"een  found  full  of  moisture  to  a  depth  of  several 
feet,  penetrating  stubborn  hardpan,  followed  by  the 
fine,  fibrous  roots.  Cultivation  has  but  a  secondary 
effect  upon  the  roots.  The  more  perfectly  all  the 
earth  above  them  is  kept  finely  pulverized  and  loose, 
the  more  perfectly  evaporation  is  stopped  and  the 
subsoil  kept  in  condition  for  deep  rooting. 

Fertilizers. — The  influence  of  fertilizers  upon  the 
roots  is  direct  and  important.  If  rich  food  is  put 
nearer  the  surface,  it  works  down  but  gradually, 
and  in  the  meantime  the  upper  fibrous  roots  push  up 
to  meet  it.  We  have  a  distinct  illustration  of  this  in 
our  lemon  orchard.  Heretofore  we  have  put  on  our 
commercial  fertilizers  broadcast  and  plowed  it  under, 
and  have  had  but  few  fibrous  roots  to  cut  at  the  next 
plowing.  Last  August  we  put  the  fertilizer  in  with 
the  drill,  putting  it  down  as  deep  as  possible.  But 
in  spite  of  deep  cultivation  in  the  meantime,  we  have 
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a  dense,  continuous  mass  of  fibrous  roots  to  cut  in 
plowing — showing,  at  least,  a  vast  deal  of  wasted 
energy.  Hereafter,  we  shall  distribute  the  fertilizer 
with  the  drill  on  the  surface  and  plow  it  under. 

Hardpan. — A  word  as  to  the  much  discussed  ir- 
rigating hardpan  or  plow  sole.  After  most  careful 
study  and  observation,  I  am  more  persuaded  than 
ever  that  with  deep  annual  surface  root  pruning 
with  the  walking  plow  (I  do  not  think  ordinary 
gang  plows  should  be  used  in  the  orchard)  and 
persistent  deep  irrigation  and  cultivation,  this  arti- 
ficial hardpan  will  disappear. 

Now,  if  it  be  true  that  one  of  the  principal  reasons 
why  there  are  hundreds  of  acres  of  orange  orchards 
producing  but  from  one  to  two  hundred  boxes  per 
acre,  while  others  under  same  natural  conditions  are 
yielding  three  times  that  amount,  is  because  by  shal- 
low irrigation  and  cultivation,  the  main  root  bed  is 
between  6  and  20  inches  of  the  surface,  while  it 
should  be  between  10  and  60  inches,  and  if  it  is  prac- 
ticable to  secure  this  greater  depth,  it  seems  to  me 
to  be  a  matter  well  worthy  of  our  serious  attention, 
and  I  hope  it  may  receive  special  consideration  by 
our  clubs  during  the  coming  year. 
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Annual  Review  of  Weather  and  Crops. 

By  A.  G.  McAdie,  Section  Director  U.  S.  Weather  Bureau, 
San  Francisco. 

The  year  opened  with  a  fair  quantity  of  rain  in 
the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  State,  but  a 
scant  rainfall  in  southern  California.  One  of  the 
most  noticeable  features  of  the  first  six  weeks  was 
the  prevalence  of  tule  fog  in  nearly  all  the  valleys 
north  of  the  Tehachapi.  There  was  also  more  cloudi- 
ness and  fog  than  usual  in  the  south.  This  continued 
foggy  weather  kept  the  soil  in  such  a  moist  condition 
that  all  farming  operations  were  seriously  retarded. 
As  an  offset  to  this  delay,  however,  there  were  no 
drying  winds,  and  consequently  the  lack  of  rainfall 
was  less  injurious  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 
Almonds  were  in  bloom  by  the  end  of  January,  and 
early-sown  grain  was  in  very  good  condition,  with 
every  indication  of  a  large  crop.  Conditions  were 
vez\v  favorable  for  maturing  oranges  in  southern  Cali- 
fornia, and  the  fruit  was  gathered  and  shipped  in 
large  quantities.  There  were  some  heavy  frosts 
during  the  month,  but  the  damage  done  thereby  as  a 
rule  was  small.  The  deficiency  in  rainfall  for  the 
whole  State  for  the  month  of  January  exceeded  one 
inch. 

By  the  middle  of  February  conditions  had  been 
generally  favorable  for  all  deciduous  fruits,  but  the 
absence  of  sufficient  rainfall,  especially  in  southern 
California,  caused  considerable  apprehension  anion}; 
farmers.  In  many  places  the  grain  continued  in  good 
condition,  but  in  southern  California  the  continued 
dry  weather,  accompanied  by  high  winds,  caused  the 
grain  to  turn  yellow,  and  the  prospect  of  a  good  crop 
was  discouraging.  Citrus  fruit  trees  continued  in 
good  condition.  The  correspondent  at  San  Diego 
stated  that  the  seasonal  rainfall  in  that  section  had 
been  less  than  in  any  season  since  1876.  The  rainfall 
deficiency  for  the  State  exceeded  two  inches  during 
February.  Apricots,  peaches  and  Japanese  prunes 
were  blooming,  and  the  trees  were  heavily  laden. 

March  brought  nearly  normal  temperatures,  with 
heavy  rainfall  on  the  3d  and  4th,  distributed  generally 
throughout  the  State.  It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to 
state  that  in  a  large  degree  the  crops  of  California 
depend  rather  more  upon  a  timely  distribution  of 
rain  in  the  spring  months  than  upon  the  amount  of 
rain  in  the  winter.  The  March  vains  were  of  great 
benefit  to  late  sown  wheat,  and  materially  improved 
the  condition  of  barley  and  hay.  Diciduous  fruits 
continued  in  good  condition,  with  the  prospect  of 
early  maturity  and  a  heavy  yield.  Before  the  end  of 
March  cherries  were  in  bloom  in  the  vicinity  of  Vaca- 
ville,  and  grape  vines  had  commenced  leafing.  Al- 
monds successfully  withstood  the  light  frosts  of  the 
season.  In  southern  California  only  were  prospects 
discouraging.  In  the  southern  interior  counties  in 
many  cases  grain  and  hay  were  beyond  redemption. 

During  April  the  central  and  northern  portions  of 
the  State  received  sufficient  rain,  but  it  was  not  until 
the  end  of  the  month  that  the  rainfall  in  the  southern 
portion  was  sufficiently  heavy  to  be  of  much  benefit 
to  agriculturists.  There  were  some  heavy  frosts 
during  April,  with  a  slight  injury  to  grape  vines  and 
tree  fruits,  but  on  the  whole  deciduous  fruits  came 
through  without  much  damage.  In  April  the  rainfall 
exceeded  the  normal  amount  by  nearly  two  inches. 

The  first  car  of  new  wheat  was  received  at  Port 
Costa  from  Kern  county  on  May  11th,'  which  is  the 
earliest  harvesting  of  wheat  recorded  in  this 
State  for  forty  years.  The  first  carload  of  barley 
was  'shipped  from  San  Joaquin  county  on  the  16th. 
The  month  of  May  had  a  few  more  showers  than 
usual,  favoring  all  crops.  Haying  was  general,  and 
baling  had  commenced  in  many  places.  At  the  close 
of  the  month  the  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  in  nearly 
all  sections  north  of  Tehachapi  was  above  average 
and  the  quality  excellent. 

There  were  no  serious  northers  in  the  great  valleys 
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of  California  during  the  month  of  June.  Near  the 
end  of  the  month,  in  portions  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  and  in  some  of  the  northern  Coast  counties, 
showers  slightly  injured  hay  and  ripe  fruit.  The 
second  crop  of  alfalfa  was  nearly  ready  for  cutting. 
Hops  were  in  excellent  condition,  and  corn,  potatoes 
and  vegetables  were  thrifty.  Grapes  made  favorable 
progress.  Oranges,  olives,  walnuts  and  melons  were 
in  good  condition.  Large  quantities  of  apricots  and 
peaches  were  sent  to  the  markets  and  the  canneries. 
Almonds  showed  far  less  injury  from  frost  than  had 
been  expected.  Prunes  also  were  not  so  seriously 
injured  by  late  frosts  as  had  been  anticipated. 

A  severe  norther  in  portions  of  the  Sacramento 
valley  at  the  beginning  of  July  caused  some  damage 
to  wheat  and  ripe  fruit,  but  with  this  exception  con- 
ditions were  most  favorable  for  all  crops.  Trees  in 
the  central  and  northern  portions  of  the  State  were 
heavily  laden  with  peaches,  pears  and  prunes.  The 
yield  of  apricots  was  larger  than  expected,  while 
grapes,  oranges,  olives  and  walnuts  were  abundant. 
Potato  blight  seriously  affected  the  crop  in  Humboldt 
county.  By  the  end  of  July  most  of  the  grain  had 
been  harvested  and  large  quantities  of  fruit  picked. 
The  yield  of  wheat  was  disappointing  in  all  sections, 
and  the  shortage  was  accounted  for  in  various  ways 
in  different  places.  In  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  vaileys  the  heavy  spring  rains  materially  de- 
creased the  acreage  sown;  in  other  sections  an  insect 
attacked  the  roots  of  the  plants,  reducing  the  sap 
in  the  stalks  and  injuring  the  grain.  Reports,  how- 
ever, from  the  great  grain  centers  snowed  that 
wheat  was  excellent  in  quality. 

During  August  irrigation  water  was  scarce  in  por- 
tions of  southern  California,  but  in  other  sections 
I  there  was  no  scarcity.  Raisin  grapes  were  in  excel- 
lent condition  throughout  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 
Wheat  harvesting  land  threshing  were  completed, 
and  before  the  end  of  the  month  most  of  the  prunes 
had  been  picked.  Grape  picking  was  in  progress  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  the  State,  with  fruit  of  excellent 
quality  and  a  fair  yield. 

September  was  in  the  main  cool  and  pleasant,  but 
toward  the  end  of  the  month  warm,  dry  weather  pre- 
vailed, with  abnormally  high  temperatures  in  the 
central  and  northern  portions  of  the  State.  Seeding 
summer-fallow  began  in  some  places.  The  sugar 
beet  crop  was  a  light  one.  A  dry  period  at  this  time 
of  the  year  is  generally  followed  by  excessive  forest 
fires,  and  several  of  these  were  reported  about  the 
end  of  September. 

October  was  most  favorable  for  fruit  drying  and 
raisin  making.  The  raisin  crop  was  larger  and  better 
than  had  been  expected.  Wine  grapes  yielded  a  large 
crop.  Showers  about  the  middle  of  the  month  would 
have  done  damage  except  for  the  timely  warnings 
which  were  given.  Fruit  drying  and  raisin  making 
were  nearly  completed,  and  late  grapes  were  gath- 
ered. Plowing  and  seeding  progressed  rapidly  in 
most  sections,  and  farmers  were  making  ready  for 
an  unusually  large  acreage  of  grain.  Oranges  were 
ripe  in  many  localities,  and  the  first  carload  was 
shipped  east  from  Porterville  October  26th. 

Durirg  November  the  rainfall  exceeded  the  normal 
by  nearly  three  inches.  The  storm  of  the  17th,  18th 
and  l!tth  gave  the  heaviest  rainfall  of  the  season, 
and  in  some  sections  the  heaviest  for  several  years. 
It  was  accompanied  by  thunder  and  lightning  in  San 
Francisco,  Oakland,  Los  Angeles  and  other  places, 
but  no  material  damage  resulted.  There  was  a  heavy 
snowfall  in  the  mountains;  in  all  portions  of  the  State 
the  generous  rainfall  removed  apprehension  of  a  dry 
season.  High  winds  and  abnormally  heavy  rainfall 
in  some  sections  damaged  fruit  trees  and  vegetable 
fields.  On  the  21st  and  22d  the  rainfall  amounted  to 
from  three  to  six  inches  at  many  stations. 

The  first  half  of  December  was  dry,  and  there  was 
sufficient  sunshine,  accompanied  by  favorable  winds, 
to  make  the  soil  fit  for  plowing  and  cultivating. 
Early  sown  grain  was  up  and  making  fair  growth. 
Dense  fogs  prevailed  in  all  the  valleys  of  California 
north  of  the  Tehachapi  for  about  three  weeks,  which 
served  to  retain  the  moisture  in  the  ground. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Hatching  and  Brooding. 

To  the  Editor  : — During  this  and  next  month 
many  incubators  will  be  running  and  poultry  men 
will  be  very  busy.  There  are  many  incentives 
to  increased  activity  in  the  industry  this  season. 
The  principal  one  is  that  there  will  be  a  great  demand 
for  eggs.  It  is  impossible  to  overstock  the  market. 
As  for  broiler  raising,  while  there  may  not  be  as 
great  inducement  to  embark  extensively  in  this 
branch  of  the  business,  those  persons  who  have  early 
hatches  will  undoubtedly  receive,  at  least,  fair  prices 
for  their  chicks  next  spring.  But  as  long  as  large 
shipments  are  constantly  made  from  the  East, 
poultry  for  the  table  will  not  bring  the  fancy 
prices  people  of  our  State  received  a  decade  and 
more  ago. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  that  there  is 
good  money  to  be  made  in  the  raising  of  poultry 
here  in  California,  as  in  the  East,  and  the  industry 


is  enlarging  year  by  year.  This  will  continue  for 
years  to  come.  As  our  people  become  better  ac- 
quainted with  the  business,  learn  to  carefully  observe 
the  numerous  details  that  daily  present  themselves, 
pay  the  same  strict  attention  to  matters  that  is  re- 
quired in  the  successful  management  of  any  business 
attended  with  profit,  they  will  make  more  money 
and  success  will  attend  them  all  along  the  line. 

The  Incubator. — There  are  many  persons  this  sea- 
son, and  the  number  is  increasing  continually,  who 
are  thinking  of  substituting  the  incubator  for  the 
hen  in  hatching  their  chickens.  That  there  is  a 
wonderful  demand  for  incubators  is  evidenced  by  the 
very  many  different  makes  placed  upon  the  market 
in  all  sections  of  the  country.  Not  every  one  who 
uses  the  incubator  for  the  first  time  is  successful. 
Not  a  few,  after  spending  a  goodly  sum  for  machines, 
give  up  entirely  and  return  to  the  old  method.  Some- 
times there  is  cause  for  non-success,  for  not  all  incu- 
bators are  just  what  they  ought  to  be.  Some  are 
made  to  sell,  apparently;  some  are  made  for  good 
service. 

Once  a  good  machine  is  obtained,  and  the  poultry- 
man  is  careful  to  follow  instructions,  he  will  rejoice 
to  be  emancipated  from  the  old-time  fussing,  annoy- 
ance and  drudgery.  The  principles  of  incubation 
mastered,  a  good  machine  obtained,  and  there  is 
little  cause  for  worry  after  the  eggs  are  placed  on 
the  trays.  The  only  labor  for  the  three  weeks  of 
waiting  is  to  fill  and  trim  the  lamp  and  to  turn  the 
eggs.  Not  many  farmers  use  incubators.  Those 
who  do  not  would  be  surprised  at  the  satisfaction 
they  would  have  did  they,  in  this  way,  keep  up  with 
the  times. 

But  poultry  raising,  in  all  its  details,  requires 
patience,  care  and  perseverance.  The  man — the 
novice — who  gives  up  because  the  expected  and 
coveted  success  does  not  fall  to  his  lot  at  the  very 
first  will  not,  cannot,  succeed  in  any  business. 

Brooders. — A  good  many  chickens  are  hatched 
under  hens  and  raised  in  brooders.  Those  who  pur- 
sue this  method  are  well  satisfied,  oftentimes.  There 
are  many  points  in  its  favor.  Of  course,  the  main 
point  is  to  have  a  good  brooder.  There  are  many 
patterns  on  the  market.  One  has  a  great  variety 
to  choose  from.  But  it  is  not  every  one  who  cares 
to  invest  five  or  ten  dollars  in  a  brooder,  especially 
when  two  or  more  are  required.  For  it  must  be 
well  borne  in  mind  that,  though  it  may  be  an  easy 
matter  to  hatch  chickens,  and  in  large  numbers, 
adequate  provision  for  their  after  care  must  be  made 
beforehand.  For  lack  of  this  scores,  yes,  hundreds, 
of  the  little  ones  are  lost  yearly. 

There  are  different  patterns  of  home-made  brooders 
that  any  man  handy  with  tools  can  readily  construct. 
Some  are  made  to  use  hot  water  for  their  warming, 
others  use  hot  air.  A  cheaply  constructed  brooder, 
one  that  is  used  by  not  a  few  persons  in  this  locality, 
is  the  Meredith  brooder.  It  has  been  used  for  two 
or  three  years,  possibly  longer,  and  is  no  experi- 
ment. It  is  not  patented  and  the  originator  will- 
ingly gives  to  all  interested  parties  any  needed  in- 
formation. 

The  brooder  is  a  box  four  feet  long,  two  feet  wide 
and  ten  inches  high.  The  cover  is  made  in  halves, 
attached  to  the  upper  edges  of  the  box  by  small 
hinges.  For  the  heater  take  a  common  five-gallon 
coal  oil  can,  cut  ,out  the  bottom  close  to  the  edge, 
trim  off  one  inch  on  all  ,the  [four  sides  and  fasten  it 
with  short  pieces  of  tin,  bent  in  the  shape  of  an 
elbow,  to  the  can,  two  inches  from  the  top.  Two 
small  rivets  to  each  bracket  answers  the  purpose. 
To  the  top  of  the  can  solder  a  tin  tube,  one-half  inch 
in  diameter  and  four  inches  long,  which  projects 
above  the  brooder  cover  two  inches.  It  must  stand 
on  legs  at  least  eighteen  inches  high. 

In  the  center  of  the  floor  of  the  brooder  box  cut  a 
hole  just  the  size  of  the  can,  which  must  fit  snuggly. 
Half  of  the  can  will  be  in  the  box,  half  below. 
Around  the  upper  half  place  a  layer  of  thick,  or 
medium  thick,  flannel.  If  the  little  chicks  become 
at  all  cool  they  will  huddle  up  around  the  heater.  If 
they  are  warm  enough  they  will  scratch  for  their 
food  in  the  sand  and  chaff  at  some  distance  from  the 
flannel-covered  can. 

Commence  at  the  lower  right  hand  corner  of  the 
can  and  cut  upward  five  inches  ;  then  cut  across  the 
can  the  whole  width.  This  piece  can  be  turned 
back  for  a  door  to  admit  the  lamp,  which  sets  upon  a 
box  two  inches  high. 

Take  two  pieces  of  wood,  one  inch  square,  two 
feet  long.  On  one  side  of  each  'piece  tack  pieces  of 
felt  or  thick  cloth.  Slit  them  from  the  bottom  up- 
ward three  or  four  inches.  Place  them  in  the  brooder 
box,  five  inches  from  the  can,  and  one  inch  above  it, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  can.  Place  three  sticks 
across  the  top  of  these  and  over  them  tack  thick 
cloth  for  a  cover. 

Around  the  bottom  of  the  can  place  a  jacket  to 
keep  in  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  escape.  Said 
jacket  is  the  three  sides  of  a  wooden  box — no  top 
or  bottom.  Make  it  to  fit  aroumd  the  can  snugly. 
Let  the  two  ends  be  a  little  longer  than  the  can  is 
wide.  On  these  ends  nail  narrow  pieces  of  wood 
so  that  the  fourth  side  of  the  box  can  fit  in  and  be 
kept  in  place  by  the  slender  cleats.  This  board  can 
easily  be  sprung  in  place  when  one  looks  after  the 
lamp. 

On  the  top  of  one  or  both  covers,  or  doors,  insert 
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panes  of  window  glass  to  admit  light  into  the  brooder. 
The  chicks  can  stay  in  the  lower  apartment  of  the 
incubator  two  or  three  or  even  four  days  before 
placing  them  in  the  brooder.  Do  not  be  in  a  hurry 
to  remove  them.  At  first  keep  the  temperature  of 
the  brooder  at  85%  or  90%  degrees,  gradally  lower- 
ing it  as  the  chickens  get  older.  Keep  them  warm, 
but  do  not  pamper  them. 

The  cost  of  this  brooder  should  not  be  over  one 
and  a  half  dollars.  The  brooder  lamp  is  placed  be- 
neath the  can,  and  the  heat  ascending,  strikes  the 
false  top.  The  smoke  and  all  bad  fumes  escape 
through  the  tin  tube. 

Openings  for  ventilation  are  made  at  two  upper, 
diagonal  corners.  A  suitable  door,  on  a  level 
with  the  floor  of  the  box,  is  made  for  the  exit 
of  the  chicks  when  they  are  a  few  days  old.  An 
inclined,  slatted  board  extends  from  this  to  the 
floor  of  the  brooder  house.  Put  sides  on  this 
inclined  board  six  inches  high,  also  an  end.  Hinge 
it  to  the  brooder,  attach  it  to  the  box  with  wires, 
with  the  hooks  and  staples  to  keep  it  on  a  level, 
and  in  this  the  chicks  may  run  when  too  young 
to  be  allowed  on  the  floor,  be  it  of  wood  or 
earth.  The  end  of  this  runway  is  hinged  to  the 
bottom  and  held  in  position  by  hooks  and  staples. 
Keep  a  tall  dish  of  water  in  the  brooder  to  furnish 
moisture.  Cover  the  bottom  of  the  box  with  a  thin 
layer  of  sharp  sand,  over  which  place  clean  chaff. 
In  this  scatter  pin-head  oatmeal,  millet  seed  or 
bread  crumbs,  a  little  at  a  time  and  often.  The 
chicks  will  very  soon  begin  to  scratch  for  their  liv- 
ing, will  grow  strong  and  there  will  be  no  danger  of 
leg  weakness. 

The  Menu  in  tue  Brooder.— Supply  a  liberal 
quantity  of  finely  broken  glass  at  the  very  first. 
Also  keep  a  dish  of  powdered,  or  small  bits  of  char- 
coal in  the  box.  Give  nothing  to  drink  for  the  first 
two  or  three  days,  and  then  supply  sweet  milk. 
Feed,  dry  stale  bread  crumbs,  moistened  with  milk 
squeezed  perfectly  dry  at  the  first,  then  rolled  oats, 
or  pin-head  oatmeal,  for  two  weeks  or  more.  Make 
a  cake  of  finely  ground  cornmeal,  in  which  put 
chicken  grit,  a  little  powdered  charcoal  and,  at  the 
first  only,  a  little  meat  meal.  This  is  to  be  fed  after 
one  or  two  weeks.  Do  not  feed  any  sloppy  food. 
Keep  the  chicks  warm  and  busy  and  they  are  bound 
to  grow.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 

Napa,  Cal.,  Dec.  26,  1900. 


Chloroforming  Chickens. 

A  new  wrinkle  has  developed  in  chicken  thievery 
around  Nordhoff,  Ventura  county,  according  to  the 
Ojai.  For  a  few  weeks  a  number  of  citizens  have 
been  losing  their  fowls  in  the  dark  hours  of  night, 
and  have  been  unable  to  account  for  their  noiseless 
abstraction  from  the  coops.  Among  the  losers  are 
the  Warner  brothers,  who  originally  had  more  than 
sixty  chickens,  which  have  disappeared  in  bunches 
until  now  they  have  but  one  poor  solitary  chicken 
left.  The  last  haul  of  their  fowl  was  seventeen.  Mr. 
Bailey,  Mrs.  Define,  Mr.  Kimball  and  a  number  of 
others  are  minus  many  of  their  birds. 

The  chickens  are  simply  chloroformed  and  appro- 
priated. It  is  a  novel  scheme,  and  works  exceedingly 
well.  The  chickens  not  gathered  in  show  the  effects 
of  the  chloroform  for  a  couple  of  days  after  its  admin- 
istration and  go  tottering  around  the  yard  with  un- 
seemly abandon,  after  the  manner  of  intoxicated 
persons.  They  become  real  roguish  and  attempt 
freak  feats.  One  demure  female  chicken  fell  off  a 
fence  and  landed  on  her  back.  Then  she  got  her 
back  up  and  went  into  the  kitchen  and  hopped  up  on 
the  rim  of  a  dishpan  in  which  water  was  being  heated 
and  attempted  to  balance  on  one  leg,  only  to  topple 
overboard,  with  the  result  that  she  nearly  drowned, 
being  saved  from  scalding  to  death  only  because  the 
water  was  not  yet  hot  enough  to  do  the  work.  A 
few  hours  later  this  same  hen  was  seen  perched  upon 
the  head  of  a  horse  and  trying  to  pick  the  hairs  out 
of  his  ears.  The  horse  shook  his  head  and  the  hen 
fell  off  into  the  manger  and  went  to  sleep  just  like  an 
old  soak. 

The  lone  chicken  of  the  Warners  did  not  become 
hilarious.  She  was  ashamed  of  her  intoxicated  con- 
dition and  perched  herself  on  top  of  the  barn.  No 
matter  how  often  she  was  driven  off,  she  would  stag- 
ger back  to  that  position  and  brood  and  mope  like 
one  who  keenly  felt  the  disgrace  of  a  jag.  ' 

Petty  thievery  was  prevalent  last  year  until  the 
adroit  culprit  Briggs  was  sent  up  for  six  months.  It 
is  supposed  that  the  present  operators  purchase 
their  chloroform  in  Los  Angeles  and  by  devious  ways 
take  their  plunder  to  that  city  for  disposal;  the  booty 
is  not  confined  to  chickens. 


THE  FIELD. 


Corn  Culture. 

At  the  twenty-ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Kansas 
Board  of  Agriculture,  Mr.  J.  C.  Norton,  of  Allen 
county,  in  that  State,  presented  a  comprehensive 
and  instructive  paper  on  the  "  Treatment  and  Use 
of  the  Corn  Plant,"  which  will  be  interesting  to  our 
readers  as  showing  up-to-date  practice  in  the  great 


corn  belt.  Condensed  bySecretary  F.  D.  Coburn, 
the  article  is  as  follows: 

I  usually  list  two  years  and  plow  the  third  year. 
Two  years'  listing,  and  the  gradual  filling  up  of  the 
trenches  with  fine,  dry  earth,  make  the  soil  thor- 
oughly well  pulverized  and  easily  put  in  good  condi- 
tion by  the  plow.  Listing  gives  uniformity  to  the 
crop,  but  the  way  ground  is  usually  plowed  does  not, 
and  I  have  adopted  another  method. 

I  first  double  disk  the  field,  having  the  center  of 
the  disk  straddle  each  stalk  row,  pulverizing  the  top 
4  inches,  incorporating  the  vegetable  matter  into  the 
surface  of  the  soil;  then  I  float  or  plank  this  with 
what  is  commonly  known  as  a  clod-crusher,  which  is 
a  wooden  implement  made  of  eight  4x4-inch  timbers 
set  edgewise  and  1  inch  apart.  1  then  plow  with  a 
plow  that  shifts  this  fine  soil  into  the  bottom  of  the 
furrow  and  screens  out  all  the  particles  of  soil  larger 
than  1  inch  in  diameter. 

It  is  a  right-hand  steel-beam  plow  with  rolling  cut- 
ter. The  share  is  rather  straight  across  and  cuts  16 
inches.  The  first  moldboard  is  of  rods  set  4  inches 
apart,  and  carries  all  clods  over  4  inches  thick 
rather  straight  up,  then  to  one  side,  finally  dropping 
or  tossing  them  bottom  side  up  24  inches  away  from 
the  cutter.  The  second  set  of  rods  throws  out  to 
one  side  all  clods  over  2  inches  thick,  in  a  neat  row 
20  inches  from  the  cutter,  while  a  third  set  of  rods 
drag  along  in  the  bottom  of  the  furrow  and  their  up- 
turned ends  claw  out  and  leave  on  top  of  the  fine 
earth  in  the  furrow  all  clods  thicker  than  1  inch  that 
may  have  dropped  through  the  two  moldboards. 

A  little  subsoiler  under  the  plow  breaks  up  the 
bottom  of  the  furrow,  and  the  trash  lies  on  top  of  the 
fine  soil  in  the  furrow  where  the  clods  from  the  next 
furrow  are  thrown  on  top  of  it.  The  field  is  then 
subpacked  with  the  Imperial  pulverizer,  and  all  sur- 
plus air  is  forced  out  of  the  soil,  the  trash  pressed 
into  the  soil,  and  all  clods  reduced  to  the  size  of  a 
walnut.  Thus  the  whole  field  is  a  pulverized  mass  of 
compressed  fine  soil.  This  pulverizer  cuts  8  feet  in 
width  and  weighs  1200  pounds,  having  two  rows  of 
shells,  twenty-six  on  one  roll  and  twenty-seven  on 
the  other.  It  rolls,  packs,  pulverizes,  harrows, 
smooths  and  levels,  all  at  one  motion. 

This  plow  throws  out  millions  of  hoof-prints  made 
by  the  large  horses  in  floating  and  plowing,  and  the 
sight  of  these  rows  of  clods  has  caused  me  to  discard 
my  modern  two-horse  corn  planter,  as  the  horses 
always  travel  ahead  of  the  knives  and  directly  on  the 
corn  row. 

I  have  now  put  a  tongue  into  a  one-horse  planter, 
so  that  two  horses  can  draw  it  and  straddle  the  row. 
I  have  also  put  on  an  axle  and  two  planter  wheels, 
so  that  I  can  ride,  and  the  axle  makes  a  perfect 
gauge  for  the  planter  knife,  which  is  set  to  enter  the 
soil  just  2  inches  below  the  two  gauge  wheels,  which 
are  put  wide  apart,  and  each  one  in  turn  acts  as  a 
marker  for  the  next  row,  and  also  as  a  follower  for 
the  last  row  planted. 

tfolted  on  the  planter  knife  and  set  to  cut  A  inch 
deep  is  a  little  lister  that  throws  out  a  trench  6 
inches  wide  and  I  inch  deep,  or  just  the  width  of  the 
corn-planter  wheel,  thus  throwing  all  small  weeds 
and  seeds  3  inches  away  from  the  corn  row  and 
where  the  harrow  or  weeder  annihilates  them. 

The  proper  time  to  cut  up  the  corn  is  as  soon  as 
the  kernels  glaze  or  dent  and  while  the  stalks  and 
leaves  are  still  green  and  full  of  sap.  Corn  should 
never  be  cut  up  only  on  a  bright,  clear  day,  or  on 
such  a  day  as  it  is  good  to  cure  hay  in. 

Two  men  should  work  together,  and  the  shocks 
should  be  started  on  a  jack,  which  is  made  by  put- 
ting two  legs,  well  braced  together,  near  one  end  of 
a  10-foot  scantling,  and  having  an  auger  hole  near 
the  upper  end  for  a  broom  handle.  As  soon  as  four 
armfuls  are  set  up  against  the  jack  the  shock  should 
be  loosely  tied  with  a  stalk  and  the  jack  removed. 
In  commencing,  each  cutter  should  take  two  rows, 
and  all  the  shocks  should  be  started  that  the  cutters 
expect  to  cut  during  the  day,  so  that  when  they 
again  start  in  the  shock  has  wilted  and  cured  out  all 
that  is  possible.  They  should  now  take  only  one  row 
each  and  cut  from  shock  to  shock,  making  each  arm- 
ful go  half  way  around  the  shock,  in  order  to  allow  it 
to  wilt  and  cure  out.  After  they  have  cut  clear 
through,  they  should  again  go  back  to  the  beginning 
and  cut  another  row  each,  continuing  this  until  the 
shock  row  is  completed,  always  having  in  mind  the 
perfect  curing  of  the  corn.  . 

The  shocks  should  not  be  violently  compressed,  as 
is  the  usual  practice,  but  loosely  tied  with  a  corn- 
stalk to  prevent  the  outside  stalks  blowing  down. 
An  average  shock  that  weighs  300  pounds  when 
cured  will  weigh  1000  to  1200  pounds  when  green; 
and  who  is  there  who  would  put  in  a  shock  1200 
pounds  of  green  grass  and  expect  it  to  cure  out  per- 
fectly, especially  if  heavily  weighted  ?  Any  one 
knows  better  than  to  do  this;  so  why  treat  a  corn 
shock  that  way  ?  Just  as  sure  as  a  green  corn  shock 
is  tied  up  tight,  without  any  chance  to  cure  out,  just 
so  sure  will  a  chemical  change  take  place  that  unfits 
it  for  feed,  even  if  it  does  not  turn  black  or  moldy. 
A  pile  of  green  grass  treated  this  way  would  heat 
and  "mow  burn"  and  come  out  black  and  musty, 
and  be  only  fit  for  bedding,  as  all  digestible  matter 
would  have  been  destroyed  by  the  heating.  I  have 
seen  lots  of  corn  fodder  come  out  dark  and  spotted 
from  this  cause,  and  if  it  looks  bright  a  close  scrutiny 
with  a  powerful  glass  will  show  that  it  has  passed 


through  this  chemical  change,  that  causes  cattle  to 
smell  it  all  over  before  they  taste  of  it,  while  prop- 
erly cured  corn  fodder  will  have  a  sugary  odor  that 
the  cattle  smell  long  before  they  reach  and  eagerly 
devour  it. 

To  avoid  this  chemical  change  in  newly  cut  corn 
fodder,  green,  most  farmers  delay  cutting  until  the 
leaves  on  the  stalk  have  cured  out  standing,  and 
thereby  secure  a  very  poor  grade  of  fodder. 

Squirrel  Poisoning. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  state  my  experience  in 
killing  squirrels  with  strychnine  oranges.  Take  culls 
or  oranges  and  cut  into  them,  from  toward  the  stem 
to  the  blossom  end,  about  1*  inches  long,  and  insert  a 
liberal  quantity  of  powdered  strychnine,  then  pinch 
the  cut  close  together  and  place  them  in  a  basket  to 
distribute.  If  cattle  can  get  to  them,  roll  them  down 
the  squirrel  holes.  The  victim  may  not  touch  the 
bait  for  a  week,  but  the  oil  keeps  the  poison  from 
evaporating  and  the  acid  cuts  it,  and  he  may  begin 
on  the  opposite  side  from  the  cut;  but  he  gets  to  the 
strength  of  it  in  time  and  leaves  enough  for  three  or 
four  more  to  go  the  same  road.  Now  there  are 
some  peculiar  facts  about  this.  The  squirrel  will 
peel  the  orange  and  leave  it  in  fragments  where,  if  it 
were  eaten,  it  might  save  him  through  the  oil  it  con- 
tains, while  the  oil  preserves  the  poison  in  the  orange 
and  it  makes  no  difference  if  the  orange  dries  up,  it 
is  still  effectual.  I  have  tried  this  thoroughly  and 
given  oranges  to  neighbors  who  had  almost  fattened 
their  pests  on  poisoned  pumpkin  seed,  corn  and 
other  things,  and  the  verdict  of  those  who  used  them 
is  "  they  are  best."  Get  some  "cull"  oranges  and 
try  them  and  be  convinced. 

I  wish  to  add  that  the  man  who  kills  a  cat  in  or 
around  an  alfalfa  field  should  be  sentenced  to  ten 
years  hard  labor.  J.  C.  Thompson. 

Perkins,  Sacramento  county. 


Prize  Wheat  from  Livermore. 

Shelby  Martin  of  the  Union  Bank  of  Oakland  has 
received  the  gold  medal  awarded  at  the  Paris  Expo- 
sition for  the  finest  wheat  exhibited.  The  wheat 
shown  was  from  the  Martin  ranch,  near  Livermore, 
the  exhibit  being  made  in  the  name  of  Thomas  Car- 
neal.  The  winning  of  the  "  grand  prix  "  by  Califor- 
nia wheat  over  all  competitors  is  considered  by 
Martin  a  great  victory  for  this  State.  The  medal,  a 
beautiful  gold  affair,  is  greatly  prized  by  him  and  has 
been  admired  by  his  numerous  friends. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Resistant  Vines  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

Frank  A.  West  of  the  well-known  Stockton  grape 
growing  and  wine-making  firm,  West  &  Son,  has  fur- 
nished for  publication  in  the  Mail  the  following  advice 
to  those  contemplating  the  starting  of  vineyards  in 
that  vicinity  : 

So  much  interest  is  now  being  taken  in  viticulture 
throughout  this  coast  that  the  question  of  planting 
resistant  or  non-resistant  vines  is  one  which  is  con- 
stantly being  discussed.  The  phylloxera  is  so  widely 
scattered  and  so  much  damage  has  already  been  done 
around  Stockton  that  it  is  folly  to  plant  anything  but 
resistant  vines  on  lands  not  under  either  the  Stanis- 
laus or  Woodbridge  canals.  The  cost  of  planting 
and  grafting  a  resistant  vineyard  exceeds,  of  course, 
that  of  planting  one  of  non-resistant  vines.  One  has 
also  to  face  the  loss  of  another  year's  time,  but  this 
loss  of  time  and  money  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
assurance  of  permanency  of  investment. 

The  varieties  most  desirable  are  the  Rupestris,  St. 
George  and  Martin.  The  Riparia  and  Lenoir  also  do 
well,  as  has  been  demonstrated  by  Henry  Armbrust, 
although  I  believe  Mr.  Armbrust  prefers  the  Riparia, 
from  which  he  has  had  excellent  results. 

We  have  all  these  varieties  on  this  property,  but 
!  the  vines  already  grafted  were  planted  by  the  late 
William  B.  West  and  I  am  not  at  all  sure  what 
varieties  were  used  as  the  resistant  stock.  The  Le- 
noir has  done  well  at  the  Bishop  vineyard,  now  owned 
by  Mr.  Walsh,  and  could  very  likely  be  grown  profit- 
ably to  a  certain  extent  without  grafting.  Resistant 
cuttings  are  expensive  this  year,  but  will  undoubtedly 
be  cheaper  next  season. 

Under  the  two  canals  one  is  perhaps  justified  in 
planting  the  ordinary  varieties  and  taking  the  chance 
that  flooding  will  sufficiently  check  the  vine  disease, 
if  it  should  appear. 

As  for  varieties  to  be  planted,  it  is  safest  for  one  to 
plant  those  most  prolific  in  his  own  immediate  neigh- 
borhood. Color  is  deficient  through  this  county  and 
it  would  be  well  to  plant  more  of  the  Petit  Boushet, 
Tannat  and  Verdot,  all  of  which  do  well  here. 

I  would  advise  against  the  indiscriminate  planting 
of  the  Zinfandel.  In  years  of  abundant  crops  it  is 
low  in  sugar,  deficient  in  color  and  more  subject  to 
mildew  and  black  rot  than  any  other  variety. 

In  a  general  way  it  is  safe  to  assume  that  the  busi- 
ness of  growing  grapes  will  be  as  profitable  in  the 
future  as  it  has  been  in  the  past,  and  in  the  past 
there  have  been  few.1  years  when  vineyards  did  not 
pay  a  profit. 
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BUTTE. 

Planting  Olive  Trees.  —  Oroville 
Register:  Hon.  J.  M.  Ward,  who  has  had 
many  years  experience  in  planting  olive 
and  orange  trees  and  who  owns  a  fine 
grove  of  orange  trees,  calls  our  attention 
to  the  manner  in  which  too  many  plant 
their  trees.  He  says  the  holes  are  too 
shallow  and  the  olive  does  not  get  its 
roots  down  deep  enough  below  the  hard 
crust  of  top  earth.  He  believes  that  the 
holes  where  an  olive  tree  is  set  should  be 
at  least  5  feet  deep.  He  planted  an  orange 
tree  in  his  yard,  digging  the  hole  fully  6 
feet  deep.  The  tree  did  not  require  one- 
half  the  irrigation  that  his  other  trees  did. 
In  the  grove  south  of  town  a  row  of  trees 
set  near  the  railroad  were  set  in  holes  too 
shallow,  and  they  have  not  done  nearly  so 
well  as  another  lot  of  trees  set  in  the  same 
orchard  where  the  holes  were  dug  deep. 

Biggs  Oranges. — Biggs  Argus,  Dec. 
28:  Navel  oranges  are  on  exhibition  here, 
measuring  13  and  14  inches  in  diameter, 
the  fruit  having  been  raised  in  this  vi- 
cinity by  H.  S.  Brink,  C.  A.  Robinson 
and  Chas.  Welkerson.  There  are  also  on 
exhibition  Jappa,  Selecta,  Navels,  Malta 
Blood,  Bidwell  Bar  Seedling  (budded)  and 
an  excellent  quality  of  the  Japanese  va- 
riety called  the  Kid  Glove— all  raised  here 
by  C.  A.  Hiett.  In  size,  flavor  and  color 
the  quality  cannot  be  excelled,  and  there 
are  thousands  of  acres  of  land  about  Biggs 
that  will  produce  that  class  of  the  popular 
golden  fruit. 

FRESNO. 

Profits  op  Orange  Growing.— 
Sanger  Herald  :  One  of  the  first  ques- 
tions asked  by  men  who  contemplate  in- 
vesting money  in  an  orangegrove  is, "  How 
long  will  it  be  before  the  trees  will  bogin 
to  pay  an  income  ?  "  The  practical  expe- 
rience of  an  orange  grower  residing  near 
Centerville — John  Douglass — is  :  Budded 
a  number  of  trees  four  years  ago  which 
bore  between  300  and  500  good-sized  or- 
anges this  season.  They  are  of  the  Par- 
son Brown  variety,  and  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  rough  skin  which  is  so  common 
to  fruit  from  young  trees  would  pass  for 
fine  oranges.  Mr.  Douglass  is  an  expert 
in  fruit  budding  and  a  practical  nursery- 
man. His  experience  is  an  answer  to  the 
age  that  orange  trees  must  be  in  order  to 
pay  an  income.  The  oranges  from  his 
grove  netted  him  on  an  average  $1.06 
per  box. 

Banana  Growing  a  Success.  — 
Fresno  Republican:  It  is  possible  that 
bananas  may  be  successfully  grown  in 
parts  of  this  State  and  become  commer- 
cially important.  Ex-County  Tax  Col- 
lector N.  W.  Moody  has  400  banana  trees 
on  his  place  on  Kings  river,  three  miles 
above  Centerville  and  in  the  orange  dis- 
trict. Every  tree  is  either  in  blossom  or 
has  developed  a  bunch  of  the  toothsome 
tropical  fruit.  These  bananas  are  grow- 
ing in  the  open  in  the  red  orange  soil  that 
is  characteristic  of  the  belt.  The  trees 
are  four  years  old  and  this  is  the  first  time 
that  they  have  put  forth  blossoms  or  that 
the  latter  have  matured  into  bananas. 

GLENN. 

Considerable  Land  Changing 
Hands. — Willows  Journal,  Dec.  25:  R. 
Gallagher  of  San  Jose  has  purchased  200 
acres  on  the  Glenn  grant  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  tract  recently  purchased  by 
his  brother.  The  land  will  be  planted  to 
fruit  trees  the  coming  season.  Dr.  Baylor 
has  purchased  160  acres  of  land  adjoining 
that  of  Gallagher  and  will  improve  the 
same.  A  number  of  fruit  growers  in  other 
portions  of  the  State  have  become  inter- 
ested in  this  section  and  are  contemplating 
purchasing  small  tracts  of  the  Glenn  ranch 
in  the  near  future. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Creamery  Prices.  —  Areata  Union, 
Dec.  22:  The  following  prices  were  paid 
the  past  month  by  Eel  river  valley  cream- 
eries: Cream  Valley,  26£e;  Cold  Brook, 
16  days  23hc,  14  days  28c;  Grizzly  Bluff,  16 
days  22Jc,  14  days  26c;  Cold  Spring,  16 
days  24c,  14  days  27c:  Eel  River,  24Jc; 
Excelsior,  16  days  24c,  14  days  28c;  River- 
side, 16  days  24c,  14  days  27c;  Ferndale,  24 
days  24£c,  6  days  28c;  Crown,  16  days  24c, 
14  days  28c;  Andreason,  16  days  23Jc,  14 
days  27,1;  Friel,  24c;  Capitol,  25Jc. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Olive  and  Prune  Trees  Going  for 
Firewood.  —  Pomona  Times,  Dec.  26:' 
Not  a  week  passes  that  we  do  not  hear  or 
see  of  olive  orchards  going  to  the  wood 
pile.  •  Now  we  regret  this,  but  it  is  surely 
for  the  best.  Generally,  the  orchards  did 
not  have  the  proper  care;  but  those  that 
did  have  never  paid  any  profit  to  the  own- 
ers, the  cost  of  land,  planting  and  care  be- 
ing taken  into  account.  It  is  the  judg- 
ment of  the  best  observers  of  the  olive  in 
this  section  of  the  State  that,  even  if  the 
crops  were  full  and  regular,  at  the  pre- 


vailing prices  of  oil  and  pickles,  profits 
could  not  be  made.  This  is  unfortunate. 
We  had  hopes  that  not  only  the  olive  but 
fig  would  be  among  our  profitable  fruits, 
and  thus  give  us  a  larger  variety  of  valu- 
able resources;  and  we  are  not  without 
hope  that  some  day  both  may  be  profit- 
ably produced  in  this  valley.  Some  prune 
orchards  are  going  like  the  olive.  Some 
of  them  have  not  been  pruned  or  in  any 
way  well  cared  for  during  the  past  few 
years.  The  prune  has  not  been  a  regular 
bearer  and  one  year  with  another  has  not 
averaged  much,  if  any,  above  half  a  crop. 
For  the  past  few  years  the  crop  has  been 
short,  whether  from  age  of  trees  or 
neglect  we  do  not  know.  In  boom  days 
and  for  some  years  following  orchards  that 
bore  full  crops  have  been  cut  down  and 
replaced  with  other  fruits. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Cannery  Project.— Woodland  Demo- 
crat: Sacramento  parties  are  contem- 
plating the  establishment  of  four  new  can- 
neries, in  time  for  the  next  fruit  and 
asparagus  crops.  There  is  a  possibility 
that  one  or  more  of  these  canneries  may 
be  established  on  the  Yolo  side,  on  ac- 
count of  low  taxes  and  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  cheap  rates. 

Cutting  Evergreens  for  Christ- 
mas Trees. — Sacramento  Record-Union: 
The  cutting  down  of  the  most  beautiful 
specimens  of  young  and  growing  ever- 
green trees  for  use  in  Christmas  tide  is  an 
evil  that  must  be  corrected.  In  California 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  the  best  speci- 
mens of  evergreen  trees  from  the  foothills 
and  mountain  sides  are  ruthlessly  felled 
to  serve  a  sentiment  for  a  very  few  days, 
with  the  result  that  a  very  considerable 
area  of  deforestization  may  bring  positive 
ill  upon  the  country. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Orange  Shipments. — Redlands  Facts, 
Dec.  29:  The  shipments  of  oranges  from 
Redlands  for  the  present  season  to  Dec.  27 
aggregate  159,185  boxes,  against  72,184 
boxes  for  the  corresponding  time  last 
year.  Shipments  of  lemons  for  the  same 
period  have  been  4418  boxes,  and  for  the 
corresponding  period  last  year  3248  boxes. 
To  ascertain  the  number  of  cars  of  or- 
anges divide  by  362,  the  number  of  boxes 
constituting  a  standard  carload.  A  car  of 
lemons  consists  of  312  boxes.  Shipments 
still  continue  to  go  forward  in  greater 
quantity  than  during  the  corresponding 
period  of  last  year.  The  past  week's  ship- 
ments exceeded  those  of  last  year  for  the 
same  week  by  about  nine  cars. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Silk  Culture  Association.— San 
Diego  Union,  Dec.  27:  The  meeting  of 
the  San  Diego  Silk  Culture  Association 
yesterday  at  the  Chamber  of  Commerce 
rooms  was  quite  well  attended.  A  letter 
was  received  from  a  gentleman  in  Italy 
who  stated  that  he  had  a  large  number  of 
silk  worms  and  eggs,  and  would  be  pleased 
to  send  some  here  if  the  people  made  a 
success  of  the  proposition.  Mrs.  Williams 
said  that  San  Diego  had  just  as  fine  silk 
worms  as  could  be  found  on  top  of  the 
earth,  and  much  better  than  any  that 
could  be  found  in  France  or  Italy.  She 
said  that,  if  the  people  would  provide  the 
leaves  for  food,  they  could  have  all  the 
worms  they  wanted  without  sending  to 
Europe  for  them.  Secretary  Choate  sug- 
gested that  a  talk  be  had  with  the  Land 
&  Town  Co.  managers,  as  he  understood 
that  water  was  soon  to  be  delivered  on 
some  of  this  land,  and  they  might  be  in- 
duced to  have  a  mulberry  grove  or  two 
put  out.  A  committee  consisting  of  Mr. 
Swayne  and  Mr.  Pilling  was  appointed  to 
take  a  census  of  the  trees  of  the  county 
and  find  not  only  the  number  of  them, 
but  also  the  condition  of  the  groves. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Frost  has  Done  Good. —  Stockton 
Mail,  Dec.  28:  The  coldest  wave  ex- 
perienced here  for  some  time  struck 
Stockton  last  night,  the  thermometer  fall- 
ing to  28°  above  zero  this  morning.  There 
was  a  heavy  frost,  and  even  after  the  sun 
came  out  the  air  continued  so  chill  that 
the  frost  lingered  in  the  shade  until  late 
in  the  forenoon.  Fruit  and  grain  men  say 
that  the  frost  has  come  at  a  time  when  it 
will  be  of  immense  benefit  to  the  grain 
and  fruit  interests  in  this  part  of  the  val- 
ley, as  it  will  drive  the  sap  down  and  per- 
mit of  pruning  and  also  kill  off  insects 
which  would  otherwise  amount  to  a  pest. 
Last  season  both  fruit  and  grain  suffered, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  there  was  no  frost. 
In  the  grain  roots,  especially  of  early 
sown  grain,  there  was  an  insect  which  de- 
stroyed considerable  of  the  crop.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  present  frost  will  have  the 
effect  of  killing  off  a  large  percentage  of 
the  grain  and  fruit  pests,  and  one  or  two 
more  cold  nights  will  be  of  immense  bene- 
fit. 

Oranges  Plentiful.— Lodi  Sentinel, 
Dec.  29:  Orange  picking  has  commenced 
at  Langford  &  Adams'  grove  in  the  Lang- 


ford  Colony,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before 
shipping  commences.  The  crop  will  not 
be  as  heavy  as  last  year,  but  the  quality 
and  size  of  the  fruit  come  up  to  the  top 
notch.  Langford  &  Adams  lost  a  large 
quantity  of  the  fruit  owing  to  the  heavy 
wind  which  created  havoc  in  general  some 
time  ago.  They  estimate  that  .enough 
oranges  to  fill  fully  150  boxes  were  blown 
from  the  trees,  and  as  they  were  green, 
became  a  total  loss.  The  output  of  the 
Colony  orange  grove  found  ready  market 
last  season  at  good  prices. 

Large  Fruit  Drying  Plant.— Stock- 
ton Mail,  Dec.  27:  An  enterprise  which 
will  be  hailed  with  gratitude  by  the  small 
growers  of  fruit  is  soon  to  be  commenced 
by  a  company  at  Lodi,  of  which  Dr.  W. 
M.  Mason  is  the  head,  and  his  brother, 
Lewis  Mason,  is  the  manager.  They  have 
commenced  the  construction  of  a  large 
fruit-packing,  sorting  and  storage  house 
at  that  place,  and  in  the  spring  will  build 
sulphur  houses,  a  cutting  shed  and  other 
structures  for  drying  fruit,  besides  pre- 
paring a  large  drying  ground. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Eucalyptus  Growing  Profitable. 
Los  Angeles  Post:  The  eucalyptus  has 
been  experimented  with  as  a  piling  for 
many  years  at  Santa  Barbara.  It  is  now 
proved  that  the  blue  gum  makes  in  every 
way  the  best  pile  for  our  coast.  It  is  bet- 
ter and  more  resistant  to  the  teredo  and 
limnaria  than  even  a  creosoted  spruce  pile 
from  Oregon.  The  eucalyptus  piles  are 
now  sold  in  Santa  Barbara  for  from  $5  to 
$10  a  pile.  A  first-class  pile  must  be  50 
feet  in  the  clear.  This  brings  the  maxi- 
mum price.  The  endurance  of  the  pile 
varies  with  the  condition  of  the  sap  flow 
when  it  is  cut.  An  acre  of  eucalyptus  in 
a  favorable  location  can  produce  at  least 
one  thousand  first-class  piles.  Cutting 
this  estimate  in  two  we  still  have  a  return 
of  $5,000  to  the  acre.  We  are  astonished 
to  hear  that  fine  ecualyptus  for  piling  are 
still  being  cut  for  firewood.  A  good  euca- 
lyptus grove  has  a  financial  future. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Producing  Oil  of  Roses  Unpro- 
fitable.— San  Jose  Mercury:  Mrs.  Whit- 
tell  owns  a  fine  prune  orchard  just  north 
of  town,  which  is  generally  known  as  the 
"  Rose  Farm  "  from  the  fact  that  a  dozen 
years  ago  she  planted  several  acres  of  Af- 
rican rose  bushes  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
tracting the  oil  from  the  flowers,  which 
oil  is  very  valuable.  She  tried  the  experi- 
ment thoroughly,  but  it  did  not  prove  a 
success,  and  for  some  years  the  rose  patch 
has  been  going  to  decay.  She  has  leased 
the  farm  to  Aubrey  Miller,  formerly  of 
Lexington,  and  he  recently  plowed  up  all 
these  rose  bushes  and  will  plant  trees  or 
vines  in  their  stead. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Midwinter  Apples.  —  Santa  Cruz 
Surf,  Dec.  27:  Apples  are  now  ripening 
on  the  Barrett  place.  They  are  of  the 
Early  Harvest  variety  and  are  the  second 
crop. 

SHASTA. 

High  Price  for  Beef. — Redding  Free 
Press:  From  Gazelle,  Siskiyou  county, 
comes  a  story  of  the  sale  of  1000  head  of 
beef  cattle  for  $40,000  or  $40  per  head. 
Edson  Brothers,  who  have  large  herds, 
refused  9  cents  on  the  hoof. 

Fruit  Trees  Dying.— Redding  Free 
Press:  The  people  of  Happy  Valley,  par- 
ticularly the  fruit  growers,  are  becoming 
greatly  alarmed  over  the  condition  of  the 
fruit  trees  in  their  neighborhood.  The 
leaves  are  blackening  and  falling,  and  the 
smaller  limbs  are  decaying.  The  real 
cause  cannot  be  ascertained.  Some  at- 
tribute it  to  the  smelter  smoke,  while 
others  are  of  the  opinion  that  it  is  the 
work-  of  an  infectious  insect.  Prepara- 
tions are  being  made  to  make  a  thorough 
examination  in  order  to  ascertain  the  ex- 
act cause. 

SONOMA. 
Prices  of  Horses  Declining.— 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  Dec.  27: 
Mart  Rollins  has  gone  to  San  Francisco 
after  a  band  of  horses  to  sell  here  and  at 
Petaluma.  The  horses  are  some  recently 
purchased  in  this  State  and  Oregon  for 
the  German  Government.  The  animals 
cost  the  Germans  $125  per  head,  but  the 
quieting  down  of  the  trouble  in  China 
took  away  the  cause  for  the  purchase  and 
left  the  German  Government  with  about 
3500  head  of  horses  in  San  Francisco.  The 
contractors  bought  the  horses  back  at  a 
cut  rate  and  will  resell  them  over  the 
country. 

Making  Olive  Oil  on  a  Large 
Scale. — Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat, 
Dec.  29:  W.  J.  Eardley,  the  insurance 
man,  having  business  in  the  Guerneville 
district,  had  occasion  to  pass  the  fine  olive 
orchards  owned  by  Dr.  Prosek  near  the 
metropolis  of  the  redwoods.  The  olive 
mill  was  at  work  crushing  the  olives  and 
the  manufacture  of  oil  was  in  progress. 
Mr.  Eardley  had  no  idea  that  there  were 
such  olive  orchards  near  Guerneville  ior 


that  so  much  oil  was  made  there.  D 
Prosek  has  many  acres  of  olives  and  hao 
the  most  modern  machinery  for  crushing 

purposes. 

Legislation  Wanted  for  Poultry 
Interest. — Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat;, 
Dec.  28:  A  committee  from  the  Petaluma 
Poultry  men's  Association  has  called  upon 
Assemblyman  -  elect  F.  A.  Cromwell 
Wednesday  to  enlist  his  services  in  secur- 
ing an  experimental  station  for  Petaluma 
to  advance  the  interests  of  the  poultry- 
men.  It  is  proposed  to  operate  the  sta- 
tion under  the  direction  of  the  Agricul- 
tural department  of  the  State  University. 
The  station  would  test  various  foods  and 
poultry  medicines  and  remedies  and  prove 
a  valuable  aid  to  the  poultry  interests.  A 
committee  from  the  association  will  visit 
Santa  Rosa  to  secure  data  from  the 
assessor  showing  the  magnitude  of  the 
poultry  business  of  the  county.  The  asso- 
ciation will  also  seek  to  have  the  penal 
code  amended  so  as  to  make  chicken  steal- 
ing a  felony  which  would  result  in  con- 
victed chicken  thieves  being  sent  to  the 
penitentiary.  Another  desired  amend- 
ment to  the  codes  would  govern  the  dis- 
position of  dead  fowls  and  dead  dogs  the 
same  as  the  disposition  of  the  dead  horses 
or  cows. 

Big  Sale  of  Cattle.— Santa  Rosa 
Press- Democrat,  Dec.  26:  The  Hinshaw 
cattle  have  been  sold  at  last  and  sold  at  a 
price  and  under  conditions  which  will 
make  the  sale  one  to  be  talked  of  for 
months  to  come.  When  the  bids  were 
opened  a  few  days  ago  by  the  administra- 
tors they  were  all  rejected,  as  they  were 
deemed  too  low.  The  highest  bid  was 
$41.56.  Saturday  afternoon  the  cattle 
were  sold,  after  prolonged  and  persistent 
bidding,  for  S55.02J  per  head  to  William 
Evart,  who  is  said  to  have  been  buying 
for  a  third  party.  Six  bulls  were  sold  to 
Mr.  Evarts  for  $35.50  apiece.  A.  Bloom 
got  the  200  head  of  hogs  for  $1080.  There 
were  200  head  of  cows.  The  total  sales 
figured  up  $12,298.  With  the  cows  goes  a 
lease  of  1600  acres  of  pasture  until  next 
October. 

TULARE. 
Pruning  Vines.  —  Tulare  Register, 
Dec.  28:  An  experienced  grower  of  vines 
says  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  growers 
would  go  through  their  vineyards  with 
light  cultivators  and  so  keep  the  weeds 
down  that  pruning  can  be  put  off  until 
April,  if  possible.  This  will  be  better  than 
to  prune  now  and  have  the  vines  bleeding 
all  winter,  which  is  an  injury.  Moreover, 
if  the  vines  are  left  unpruned,  they  will 
start  out  at  the  ends  of  the  canes,  which 
can  afterwards  be  clipped  off,  when  the 
vines  will  start  afresh  from  close  to  the 
stump  and  danger  from  frost  will  be 
nearly  eliminated. 

VENTURA. 
Good  Prices  for  Beans.— Oxnard 
Courier:  H.  T.  Neel,  one  of  the  leading 
bean  growers  of  El  Rio,  has  lately  sold 
this  year's  crop  at  5  cents  per  pound.  Mr. 
Neel  wagered  some  time  ago  a  $40  suit  of 
clothes  with  H.  Wolf  of  Hueneme  that  he 
would  receive  as  high  as  5  cents  before 
Jan.  1st.  He  made  the  trip  to  Hueneme 
Tuesday  to  claim  the  bet.  His  large  yield 
this  year  was  brought  about  largely 
through  irrigation  from  the  great  Santa 
Clara  irrigating  ditch,  which  during  the 
past  season  has  done  more  for  the  farmers 
within  its  reach  than  almost  any  wet  win- 
ter could  have  done. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Car* 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chances  paid,  with  full  direction* 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O 


Fence  BELGIAN  HARES 

and  POULTRY 
With  Oar  Wl'«  Netting  at 
LOW  PRICES. 

Wire  Cloth.  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
W'st  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  W'kf, 

5  Premoot  St..  San  Francisco. 


f&syj  LUMP  JAW 


Easily  and  thoroughly  cored. 
New,  common-Ben  so  method) 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  111- 
ostrated  treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute core  of  Lamp  Jaw,  free  to 
readers  of  thispaper. 


Fleming  Bros-,  chemists, 
Stoeh  Yards.    ChJe.vgv,  IJL 
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The  Woman  With  the  Broom. 

Bowed  by  the  cares  of  cleaning  house,  she 
leans 

Upon  her  broom  and  gazes  through  the 
dust, 

A  wilderness  of  wrinkles  on  her  face 
And  on  her  head  a  knob  of  wispy  hair. 
Who  made  her  slave  to  sweeping  and  to 
soap, 

A  thing  that  smiles  not  and  that  never 
rests, 

Stanchioned  in  stall,  a  sister  to  the  cow  ? 
Who  loosened  and  made  shrill  this  angled 
jaw  ? 

Who  dowered  this  narrow  chest  for  blow- 
ing up 

Of  sluggish  men-folks  and  their  morning 
fire? 

Is  this  the  thing  you  made  a  bride  and 
brought 

To  have  dominion  over  hearth  and  homo; 
To  scour  the  stairs  and  search  the  bin  for 
flour, 

To  bear  the  burden  of  maternity  ? 
Is  this  the  wife  they  wove  who  framed 
our  law 

And  pillarod  a  bright  land  on  smiling 
homes  t 

Dowd  all  the  stretch  of  street  to  the  last 
house 

There  is  no  shape  more  angular  than  hers, 
More  tongued  with  gabble  of  her  neigh- 
bors' deeds, 
More  filled  with  nerve-ache  and  rhoumatic 
twinge, 

Moro  fraught  with  menace  of  the  frying- 
pan. 

Oh,  lords  and  masters  in  our  happy  land  ! 
How  with  this  woman  will  you  make  ac- 
count; 

How  answer  her  shrill  question  in  that 
hour 

When  whirlwinds  of  such  women  shake 
the  polls, 

Heedless  of  every  precedent  and  creed, 
Straight  in  hysteric  haste  to  right  all 
wrongs  ? 

How  will  it  bo  with  cant  of  politics, 
With  king  of  trade  and  legislative  boss, 
With  cobwebs  of  hypocrisy  and  greed, 
When  she  shall  take  the  ballot  for  her 
broom 

And  sweep  away  the  dust  of  centuries  ? 
—Edwin  W.  Sanborn,  in  New  York  Sun. 

Papa  Joe's  Auction. 

An  auction  sale  was  on  at  the  little 
old  farmhouse  on  the  mountain  side. 
Papa  Stevenson,  who  was  eighty,  and 
ma,  who  was  seventy-six  years  old, 
were  wandering  around  with  pale  faces 
and  set  mouths,  taking  farewell  of  all 
the  little  trinkets  that  had  been  their 
household  goods  for  forty  years  and 
more.  The  farmyard  was  filled  with 
neighbors  who  looked  pityingly  at  the 
old  people,  but  did  not  forget  to  bid 
right  smartly  upon  anything  that  they 
wanted. 

A  dapper  looking  lawyer  from  town 
was  auctioneer.  Another  lawyer  was 
clerk,  and  kept  run  of  the  sales  with 
a  lead  pencil  on  the  back  of  a  new 
shingle. 

Papa  and  Ma  Stevenson  had  quar- 
reled. It  was  not  new  for  them.  Both 
had  tempers,  and  both  had  shown 
them  all  their  lives.  Yet  in  spite  of 
it,  they  had  loved  each  other  with  a 
fondness  that  had  glorified  the  little 
farm  on  the  side  of  the  mountain. 

Five  years  before  they  had  received 
from  a  city  man  who  had  stopped  at 
the  farm  on  a  hunting  trip  among  the 
mountains  a  new-fangled  coffee  pot. 
Ma  had  accepted  it  with  delight.  She 
was  tired  of  making  coffee  in  the  same 
old  way,  year  in  and  year  out.  She 
hated  above  all  things  the  scrap  of 
dried  fish  skin  that  she  had  to  put 
into  the  old  tin  coffee  pot  every  morn- 
ing of  her  life.  The  new  pot  made 
coffee  as  clear  as  a  quill  and  as  strong 
as  wine.  But  after  a  little  Pa  hankered 
for  some  of  the  brew  of  the  old  tin  pot 
that  had  served  so  long.  He  con- 
tinually fussed  about  the  new  article 
till  at  last  the  patience  of  the  good 
woman  wore  out.  It  was  the  first  real 
quarrel  of  their  married  life.  But  it 
did  not  last  long.  Pa  came  in  after 
work  one  night,  and  sitting  down  in 
the  armchair  in  front  of  the  hearth 
began  to  cry  silently  to  himself.  He 
was  wet  to  the  skin,  from  the  sleet 


he  had  worked  in  all  day.  He  was 
I  miserable,  and  his  pride  was  broken. 
But  it  took  ma  some  time  yet  before 
she  would  completely  give  in.  She 
helped  him  out  of  his  wet  things  with 
her  mouth  in  a  pucker.  At  last  she 
brushed  back  his  long,  wet  hair  with 
her  soft  hand  and  said: 

"Never  mind,  Joe  ;  I  was  as  much 
ter  blame  as  you  were."  After  that 
the  reconciliation  was  easy. 

The  next  quarrel  was  also  easy. 
During  the  few  years  following  the  old 
people  frequently  fell  out  over  trivial 
things.  Their  children  had  all  grown 
up  and  had  gone  their  ways.  One  was 
a  prosperous  farmer  down  in  the  val- 
ley. Another  was  the  wife  of  a  neigh- 
bor on  the  next  farm  over  toward 
Oxford.  Betty  Stevenson  could  look- 
across  the  hills  to  her  daughter's  house 
and  draw  comfort  from  the  neat  ap- 
pearance of  the  building,  when  she  was 
lonesome.  The  old  people,  now  having 
nothing  to  take  up  their  attention  but 
the  routine  of  the  place,  found  it  easier 
to  make  disagreements  out  of  the  little 
things  of  life. 

Six  months  before  the  auction  there 
had  been  a  fiercer  misunderstanding 
than  ever.  Pa  had  gone  down  to  the 
house  of  a  neighbor  and  remained 
there  for  several  days.  Ma  had  gone 
to  town  and  consulted  a  lawyer  about 
a  suit  for  separation.  When  Joe  heard 
of  this  he  posted  off  to  town  himself 
and  retained  another  attorney.  The 
lawyers  heard  them  through,  and  after 
they  were  gone  put  their  heads  to- 
gether. "It  is  a  shame  to  separate 
those  good  people,  when  their  tempers 
have  been  kept  under  so  long,"  said 
Lawyer  Canfield.  "I  could  see  by  the 
very  way  she  accused  him  that  she 
loved  him.  And  did  you  hear  him  call 
her  '  Betty  '! '  It  was  tender  from  mere 
habit.  Let's  fix  it  up."  And  they 
did.  To  make  a  reconciliation  more 
sure  they  got  them  to  sign  an  agree- 
ment that  if  they  ever  quarreled  again 
they  would  separate  and  sell  all  the 
household  goods,  the  money  to  be  di- 
vided evenly.  This  was  signed  the 
more  readily  because  both  Betty  and 
Joe  thought  that  it  would  serve  as  a 
check  to  their  tempers. 

But  two  weeks  before  the  scene  at 
the  farm  there  had  been  a  more  de- 
termined falling  out  than  ever.  It 
was  so  trivial  a  matter  that  after- 
wards neither  could  remember  just 
what  it  was  about.  They  had  slept 
two  nights  at  the  houses  of  neighbors, 
and  then  had  called  the  attorneys  in 
to  carry  out  the  agreement.  Lawyer 
Canfield,  who  was  too  soft-hearted  to 
be  a  successful  attorney,  had  done  all 
in  his  power  to  reconcile  the  couple. 
He  had  failed  completely.  Though  he 
was  sure  that  there  was  love  between 
them,  the  utmost  he  could  do  would 
not  bring  it  to  the  surface.  When  he 
got  them  together  they  fell  to  accus- 
ing each  other,  and  threshed  over  the 
old  straw  until  his  head  reeled.  The 
children  had  refused  utterly  to  say  a 
word.  They  loved  both  the  old  folks 
and  pitied  them  so  much  that  they 
knew  the  fairest  way  was  to  show  no 
partiality.  They  stood  ready  to  give 
homes  to  them  when  they  wanted  to 
forsake  the  homestead  up  on  the  moun- 
tain side. 

Discouraged  at  their  obstinacy,  Mr. 
Canfield  and  the  other  lawyer  set  the 
date  for  the  auction.  The  farm  and 
all  its  belongings  would  not  bring  over 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  attorneys 
were  men  who  seldom  stooped  to 
things  so  small  in  their  practice. 
This  time  they  were  doing  it  out  of 
charity  for  the  old  people,  who,  in  spite 
of  their  folly,  were  of  cultivated  tastes 
and  had  been  of  consequence  in  the 
neighborhood.  To  insure  good  prices, 
and  to  be  handy  in  case  of  a  possible 
reconciliation  at  the  eleventh  hour, 
the  lawyers  themselves  rode  up  to  the 
mountain  farm  to  do  the  auctioneer- 
ing. 

That  morning  both  Joe  and  Betty 
had  arrived  early.  He  had  gone  from 
shed  to  shed  looking  over  the  tools 
that  he  had  collected  during  his  years 
of  hard  work.  Here  was  a  short-han- 
dled hoe  that  he  had  made  for  Betty 
to  dig  around  her  pansy  bed.  There 
was  the  top  of  the  old  buggy  that  they 
had  ridden  home  from  church  in  for  so 
many  years.    Up  in  the  barn  shed  was 


the  little  old  baby  carriage  that  John 
and  Mary  and  Betsy  had  all  been 
trundled  in.  Silently  and  with  an  ach- 
ing heart  he  took  farewell  of  each 
article.  Stowed  in  the  attic  of  the  barn 
was  a  wooden  sled  that  he  had  made 
for  the  children  to  slide  on  the  crust. 
He  remembered  now  how  ma's  eyes  had 
warmed  and  softened  with  love  when 
he  had  taken  it  into  the  kitchen  to  show 
her  the  night  before  Christmas.  She 
had  put  her  arms  around  his  neck  and 
kissed  him,  saying,  "Joe,  you  can  make 
anything  that  you  try  to."  The  caress 
and  her  appreciation  had  more  than 
repaid  him.  But  now  that  was  all  over. 
How  hard  they  had  worked  all  those 
years  !  They  used  to  say,  as  the  weary 
days  of  toil  wore  away,  that  they  would 
sometime  enjoy  a  calm  and  peaceful  old 
age.  That  after  the  children  were  all 
gone,  and  they  had  saved  a  thousand 
dollars  they  would  live  the  last  twenty 
years  of  their  lives  in  peace  and  com- 
fort. Joe  gulped  down  a  great  sob  as 
he  thought  of  it.  He  involuntarily 
started  for  the  house  to  put  his  old  arm 
around  her  and  to  beg  her  pardon  and 
forgiveness. 

Betty  had  been  looking  through  the 
boxes  of  baby  clothes  in  the  attic  with 
much  the  same  feeling.  Her  tears  had 
fallen  on  the  broken  toys  that  the 
children  had  played  with.  The  dirty 
little  doll  that  Betsy  had  held  in  her 
hands  the  last  night  before  she  went 
back  to  the  Land  of  Eternal  Youthful- 
ness  quite  broke  her  heart.  She  had 
not  brought  them  down  from  the  attic 
for  ever  so  many  years.  She  wished 
now  that  in  their  old  age  she  and  Joe 
had  looked  more  at  these  things.  Per- 
haps both  their  hearts  would  have  been 
tenderer  and  more  gentle  for  the  look- 
ing. She  heard  him  coming  in  through 
the  shed  door  and  went  down,  deter- 
mined to  kiss  him  once  more  before  the 
neighbors  came  to  buy  the  things. 

As  she  went  down  the  stairs,  her 
glasses  bleared  with  mist,  her  head 
hit  an  old  coffee  pot  hanging  on  a  nail, 
and  it  tumbled  down  ahead  of  her.  As 
Joe  saw  it  his  face  hardened.  She 
took  off  her  glasses  and  looked  first  at 
the  pot  and  then  at  his  grim  white 
face.  She  did  not  kiss  him.  Neither 
ever  knew  how  near  they  had  been  to 
happiness. 

And  now  the  auction  was  on.  Half 
the  goods  had  been  sold  ;  and  as  article 
after  article  came  up  to  the  barrel 
where  Mr.  Canfield  was  bidding  them 
off,  he  stopped  now  and  then  to  try 
and  touch  their  stern  hearts.  When 
the  little  red  wooden  cradle  had  been 
put  up,  and  both  of  them  had  insisted 
on  helping  to  bring  it  forward,  he  had 
stopped  to  wipe  his  own  eyes.  Some 
of  the  more  discriminating  in  the  crowd 
had  read  the  misery  on  the  faces  of  the 
old  people,  and  had  seen  through  their 
attempt  to  appear  unconcerned.  Many 
were  moist  eyed. 

Someone  handed  up  the  worn-out, 
new-fangled  coffee  pot.  No  one  but 
Joe  and  Betty  knew  the  history  of  it. 
They  watched  with  eager  eye  to  see 
how  much  it  would  bring.  The  most 
that  anyone  would  give  was  4  cents. 
Settled  misery  showed  through  the 
calm  of  Betty's  countenance.  The 
bidding  was  a  little  dull,  and  Joe 
shambled  forward  with  the  old  arm- 
chair that  he  had  sat  in  so  long.  It 
was  the  chair  that  Betty  had  brought 
out  to  the  door  for  him  on  summer 
evenings  for  forty  years.  It  was  the 
chair  that  she  had  placed  for  him  at 
the  warm  hearth  when  he  came  in 
from  the  woods  of  a  winter  evening, 
chilled  and  tired.  It  was  the  chair 
that  had  been  a  factor  in  almost  Qvery 
scene  of  their  married  life.  It  waited 
for  them  the  day,  forty  years  before, 
when  he  had  brought  her,  a  young  and 
rosy  bride,  to  the  farm  that  his  ances- 
tors had  left  to  him.  It  was  dear  to 
him,  and  he  knew  that  it  was  dear 
also  to  her,  for  he  had  seen  her  sitting 
in  it,  knitting,  by  the  sunny  south 
window  for  more  summers  and  winters 
than  his  excited  fancy  could  now  count. 

As  Mr.  Canfield  lifted  the  chair  to 
the  attention  of  the  crowd  he  saw 
Betty  start  forward  with  a  white, 
eager  face.  Then  she  stopped,  and  the 
rich  blood  mantled  her  face  like  the 
face  of  a  blushing  schoolgirl.  She  hesi- 
tated a  minute  and  then  pushed  her 
way  through  the  crowd. 


"Don't  sell  pa's  chair,"  she  cried. 
"  I  want  to  keep  it !  " 

An  unfeeling  neighbor — for  there 
were  some  in  Oxford  county — laughed 
under  his  breath.  "What  does  she 
want  it  for  ?  "  he  asked. 

Everyone  heard  it.  Joe  turned  as 
pale  as  death  and  held  his  breath.  No 
one  had  ever  dared  to  treat  Betty  that 
way  before.  Betty  went  pale,  too. 
Lawyer  Canfield  saw  his  opportunity 
and  said: 

"Because  she  loves  him  !  What  do 
you  suppose  ?  " 

The  man  laughed  again. 

"Course  I  love  him,"  said  Betty, 
stoutly.  "  Ain't  he  the  father  of  my 
children  ?  I  ain't  ashamed  to  own  I 
love  him." 

Again  the  man  laughed.  Lawyer 
Canfield  blessed  him  under  his  breath. 

Joe  Stevenson  pushed  angrily  through 
the  crowd,  demanding  to  be  shown  the 
man  who  had  laughed  at  Betty.  He 
had  forgotten  that  he  was  about  to 
desert  her  himself.  He  had  defended 
her  all  his  life.  He  would  do  it  now. 
Laywer  Canfield  pulled  Betty  and  Joe 
into  the  empty  bedroom  and  shut  the 
door. 

"Joe  Stevenson,  there  is  time  to  stop 
the  auction.  You  both  love  each  other. 
For  God's  sake  kiss  her  and  make 
up." 

Betty  was  standing  with  downcast 
eyes,  her  cheeks  still  flaming  from  the 
anger  the  laugh  had  given  her.  All 
of  a  sudden  she  put  her  apron  to  her 
face  and  sobbed. 

"  Ladies  and  gentlemen,"  said  Law- 
yer Canfield  when  he  again  mounted 
the  barrel  and  turned  toward  them. 
"Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stevenson  have  decided 
not  to  sell  any  more  goods.  They  will 
continue  housekeeping.  (There  were 
tears  in  his  honest  blue  eyes).  Those 
who  have  bought  goods  and  wish  to 
keep  them  may  take  them.  But  the 
money  will  be  refunded  to  any  who 
wish  to  return  them." 

The  people  understood,  and  nothing 
was  taken  away.  When  all  the  money 
had  been  returned  there  were  4  cents 
left  over.  The  man  who  had  bought 
the  coffee  pot  had  taken  it  away  with 
him.    And  he  never  returned  it. 

It  was  with  a  great  deal  of  satisfac- 
tion that  the  neighbors  on  the  sur- 
rounding mountain  farms  saw  the  blue 
cloud  of  smoke  rise  from  the  chimney  of 
Joe  Stevenson  the  next  morning. — 
Portland  Transcript. 

A  teacher  had  told  a  class  of  juvenile 
pupils  that  Milton,  the  poet,  was  blind. 
The  next  day  she  asked  if  any  of  them 
could  remember  what  Milton's  great 
affliction  was.  "Yes'm,"  replied  one 
little  fellow.    "  He  was  a  poet." 


M  A  L- NUTRITION 

You  may  or  may  not  be  eat- 
ing enough;  and  are  thin. 
You  may  or  may  not  feel  well 
— some  folks  don't  know  what 
it  is  t(.  feel  well. 

This  is  mal-nutrition.  You 
arg  not  getting  the  use  of  your 
fi  K  >d. 

Take  a  little  Scott's  emul- 
sion of  cod-liver  oil.  Begin 
with  a  little;  increase  ;  but  don't 
overdo  it.  Take  as  much  as 
you  can  without  upsetting  the 
stomach. 

Feeling  well  is  bodily  happi- 
ness. 

We'll  send  you  a  little  to  try.  if  you  like. 
SCOTT  X  I'.oWNK.   400  i'earl  street.   New  York. 
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Love. 

O  Golden  Age,   whose  light  is  of  the 
dawn, 

And  not  of  sunset;  forward,  not  behind; 
Flood  the  new  heavens  and  earth  and  with 

thee  bring 
All  the  old  virtues,  whatsoever  things 
Are  pure  and  honest  and  of  good  repute; 
But  add  thereto  whatever  bard  has  sung, 
Or  seer  has  told  of,  when  in  trance  or 

dream 

They  saw  the  Happy  Isles  of  prophecy. 

Let  common  need,  the  brotherhood  of 
prayer, 

The  heirship  of  an  unknown  destiny, 
The  unsolved   mystery  round  about  us 
make 

A  man  more  precious  than  the  gold  of 
Ophir. 

Sacred,  Inviolate,  unto  whom  all  things 
Should  minister  as  outward  types  and 
signs 

Of  the  eternal  beauty  which  fulfills 

The  one  great  purpose  of  creation,  Love, 

The  sole  necessity  of  Earth  and  Heaven. 

— John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 


Something  About  Frogs. 

A  frog  undergoes  extraordinary 
changes  during  its  lifetime.  To  begin 
the  summer  as  an  insignificant  egg  and 
end  as  a  full-fledged  frog  must  un- 
doubtedly afford  a  variety  of  experi- 
ences. 

The  frog  family  is  represented  by 
about  forty  species,  the  best  known  of 
which  are  the  bullfrog,  the  shad  frog, 
which  appears  in  the  spring  at  the  sea- 
son of  shad  ;  the  wood  frog,  found  in  the 
forest ;  the  marsh  frog,  a  native  of 
swamps  and  marshes,  and  the  spring 
frog. 

Of  these  the  bullfrog  is  the  largest, 
and  unlike  its  cousin,  the  common  frog, 
it  does  not  reach  maturity  in  one  sea- 
son. Sometimes  four  seasons  pass  be- 
fore it  attains  full  growth.  Its  tadpole 
days  extend  over  one  summer,  and 
ofttimes  two,  and  it  is  never  really  old 
until  ten  or  twelve  years  after  reaching 
maturity.  In  the  polliwog  state  its 
food  is  soft  moss,  water  plants  and  the 
green  scum  of  stagnant  pools,  although 
in  captivity  it  will  eat  bread  and  meat, 
and  occasionally  it  will  lunch  off  its 
neighbor's  tail. 

After  the  frisky  tadpole  period  the 
frog  still  remains  a  peculiar  animal. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  by  reason  of 
the  amount  of  water  it  requires.  It  dies 
in  a  very  short  time  if  deprived  of 
moisture,  and,  to  prevent  this,  nature 
has  provided  an  inner  sack  for  stor- 
ing away  surplus  water.  In  case  Mas- 
ter Frog  sets  out  on  a  journey,  this 
sack  of  water  is  a  safeguard  against 
drying  up.  The  water  thus  stored  up 
is  as  pure  as  spring  water. 

In  Australia,  where  the  terrible 
droughts  exist,  the  natives  seek  a  bush 
and  digging  beneath  it  find  a  round 
clay  ball,  out  of  which  jumps  a  frog. 
Within  the  ball  is  pure  water,  which 
the  frog  has  stored  up  in  a  wonderful 
manner,  and  with  this  the  weary  trav- 
eler slakes  his  thirst. 

A  frog  will  soak  up  half  its  weight  in 
water  in  an  hour,  and  consequently  its 
body  is  half  liquid.  Its  bones  are  soft 
and  few  in  number ;  it  has  no  ribs  or 
diaphragm,  and  therefore  cannot 
breathe  as  we  do  ;  instead  it  gulps  down 


about 


"BatoXrtWt 

A  prominent  Montreal  clergyman,  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Dixon,  Rector  St.  Judes  and  Hon.  Canon  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  writes :— "Permit  me  to 
send  you  a  few  lines  to  strongly  recommend 
Perry  Davis'  Pain-Killer.  I  have  used  it  with 
satisfaction  for  thirty-five  years.  It  is  a  prepara- 
tion which  deserves  full  public  confidence." 


Pain-Killer 


A  sure  cure  for 

Sore  Throat, 
Coughs, 
Chills, 
Cramps,  Ac. 


Two  Sizes,  25c.  and  50c. 
There  la  only  one  Pain-Killer,  Perry  Davis.' 


air  by  the  mouthful  by  means  of  muscles 
in  the  throat.  Its  tongue  is  hung  in  an 
extraordinary  manner  by  the  outer  end, 
and  is  flapped  out  and  in  like  a  flash, 
enabling  it  to  catch  insects  very 
adroitly. 

An  adequate  supply  of  air  is  not  ob- 
tained through  the  mouth,  but  the 
frog's  skin  is  one  mass  of  large  pores 
through  which  it  absorbs  air.  This 
affords  another  explanation  why  a  frog 
requires  a  large  amount  of  water.  Its 
skin  must  be  kept  soft,  that  its  breath- 
ing apparatus  may  work  effectively. 
A  bullfrog  contains  such  a  quantity  of 
water  that  if  it  is  touched  with  a  red- 
hot  iron  it  suffers  no  pain. 

Common  frogs  migrate  from  one  pond 
to  another  if  the  water  becomes  low, 
and  not  infrequently  the  traveling  frogs 
meet  with  a  hostile  reception  from  the 
occupying  colony  of  frogs.  In  winter 
these  cold-blooded  creatures  hibernate, 
They  are  extremely  voracious  during 
the  summer  and  lay  up  stores  of  fat, 
and  this  nourishes  them  during  the  long, 
cold  winter,  when  they  lie  buried  in  the 
mud. 

When  frogs  come  out  from  their  long 
winter's  fast,  their  appetites  are  in 
full  vigor,  and  continue  so  until  about 
one  month  before  they  go  into  winter 
quarters.  Then  their  desire  for  food 
abates,  and  they  eat  little  or  nothing. 
A  strange  preparation  for  a  winter's 
fasting  ! 

Frog's  flesh  is  esteemed  a  great 
delicacy,  and  froggeries  have  been 
established  in  many  places  for  the  cul- 
tivation of  frogs  for  a  table  delicacy. 
It  sometimes  happens  that  the  owner  of 
a  froggery  finds  that  a  whole  pondful  of 
frogs  has  decamped  during  the  night 
and  is  journeying  to  some  distant  pond. 
The  astonished  owner  is  then  at  his 
wits'  end,  for  it  is  neither  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  search  the  woods  for  a  colony  of 
frogs  or  drive  them  home  when  they 
have  been  found. — Pets  and  Animals. 

The  Fallacy  of  Boils. 

It  is  an  unshaken  article  of  belief  with 
most  people  that  skin  diseases  are  al- 
most always  catching;  that  they  show 
that  the  sufferers  themselves  or  their 
parents  are  no  better  than  they  should 
be;  that  they  indicate  that  "  the  blood 
is  bad,"  that  you  must  be  careful  or 
you  will  "  drive  it  in,"  and  the  patient 
will  die,  if  nothing  more,  and  that  a  boil 
is  worth  five  dollars  in  doctors'  bills 
saved.  They  are  all  wrong — teetotally 
wrong — on  the  very  best  medicinal 
authority.  Not  more  than  two  or  three 
of  the  hundred  or  so  skin  diseases  cata- 
logued are  catching,  and  the  chances 
are  that  the  eruption  is  as  innocent  and 
as  innocuous  as  a  cold.  If  there  is  such 
a  thing  as  "  bad  blood,"  medicine  has 
not  found  it  out.  Next  to  nothing  is 
known  in  regard  to  the  condition  of 
blood  in  disease.  Chemical  and  micro- 
scopical  study  has  utterly  failed  to 
show  that  there  is  any  difference  be- 
tween the  blood  in  health  and  the  blood 
in  cutaneous  disorders.  Certain  of 
them  are  symptomatic  of  nervous 
breakdown,  and  imperfect  digestion 
causes  others.  Tomatoes,  bananas, 
strawberries,  shellfish  and  other  articles 
of  diet,  harmless  to  most  of  us,  cause  a 
rash  to  break  out  on  others.  Evidently 
the  medical  profession  does  not  fear 
"  driving  the  disease  in,"  for  the  treat- 
ment for  cutaneous  affections  is  now 
wholly  local.  A  boil  is  an  acute  in- 
flammation of  the  tissues  surrounding 
the  hair  follicle,  and  is  due  to  some  in- 
fection of  the  follicle  by  a  germ,  gener- 
ally the  staphylococcus  pyogenes 
aureus.  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
know  the  name.  Boils  come  upon  the 
just  and  the  unjust,  on  those  who  have 
good  blood  and  those  who  have  bad 
blood.  What  forms  inside  the  torment- 
ing thing  is  not  the  strained-out  im- 
purities of  the  blood,  for  pus  does  not 
exist  in  the  blood.  It  is  of  local  forma- 
tion.— Ainslee's. 


A  teacher  in  civil  government  had 
told  his  pupils  that  once  in  ten  years 
the  State  of  Massachusetts  takes  a 
census.  Little  James,  who  is  an  atten- 
tive scholar,  upon  being  called  up  to 
recite,  said,  "Once  in  every  ten  years 
Massachusetts  comes  to  its  senses."— 
New  York  Tribune. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Sheep  Tongues  and  Olives. — Sheep 
tongues  boiled,  skinned  and  split  in 
two  lengthwise,  rolled  in  the  same 
mixture  and  grilled,  are  good  eating. 
The  tongues  may  be  sliced  lengthwise, 
rolled  about  an  olive  stuffed  with 
sweet  red  peppers,  then  strung 
on  little  skewers  and  broiled,  and 
served  with  some  thick  cold  sauce. 

Domino  Cakes. — Bake  almost  any 
kind  of  plain  white  cake  in  a  shallow 
pan,  cutting  it  when  done  into  oblong 
pieces  like  dominoes.  Ice  these  pieces 
on  the  sides  as  well  as  the  top,  and 
when  the  icing  is  hardened  draw  the 
lines  and  make  the  dots  with  a  brush 
dipped  in  melted  chocolate.  This 
recipe  is  very  popular  for  childrens' 
parties. 

Cranberry  Relish. — Cranberry  rel- 
ish that  is  excellent  with  meat,  and 
which  is  a  variation  of  an  English 
receipt,  calls  for  green  goose- 
berries in  place  of  cranberries.  Five 
pounds  of  cranberries,  washed  and 
picked  over,  three  pounds  of  seeded 
raisins  and  the  peel  of  five  large  or- 
anges are  put  through  a  meatchopper 
and  cut  fine.  Add  the  juice  of  the  or- 
anges and  three  pounds  of  granulated 
sugar.  Mix  well  and  let  it  boil  up 
quickly,  then  set  back  to  simmer  for 
three  hours. 

Mustard  Pickles. — Mrs.  Lincoln's 
calls  for  one  quart  each  of  small,  whole 
cucumbers,  large  cucumbers  sliced, 
green  tomatoes  sliced,  small  button 
onions,  one  large  cauliflower  divided 
into  flowerets,  and  four  green  peppers 
cut  fine.  Make  a  brine  of  four  quarts 
of  water  and  one  pint  of  salt,  pour  it 
over  the  mixture  of  vegetables,  and 
let  it  soak  twenty-four  hours.  Heat 
just  enough  to  scald  it,  and  turn  into 
a  colander  to  drain.  Mix  one  cup  of 
flour,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  ground  mus- 
tard and  one  tablespoonful  of  tumeric, 
with  enough  cold  vinegar  to  make 
smooth  paste  ;  then  add  one  cupful  of 
sugar,  and  sufficient  vinegar  to  make 
two  quarts  in  all.  Boil  this  mixture 
until  it  thickens  and  is  smooth,  stirring 
all  the  time,  then  add  the  vegetables 
and  cook  until  well  heated  through. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  ivory  handles  of  your  knives  and 
piano  keys  will  preserve  their  creamy 
tone  if  wiped  off  twice  a  week  with  a 
cloth  dampened  with  alcohol. 

Young  rabbits  can  be  easily  told  be- 
cause they  skin  easily,  and  their  jaws 
crack  quite  freely  under  pressure  be- 
twixt finger  and  thumb. 

Jf,  when  you  wash  your  bric-a-brac, 
you  will  use  a  camel's  hair  brush  for 
the  interstices,  and  warm  water  and 
castile  soap,  they  will  emerge  from 
their  bath  as  fresh  as  new. 

There  is  no  domestic  remedy  that  so 


Elgin  Watches 


are  tested  and  tried  by  extreme 
heat  and  cold  at  the  factory  and 
adjusted  to  withstand  varying 
temperatures. 

Genuine  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgins 

are  sold  by  all  Jewelers  in  sizes 
and  styles  to  suit,  and  at  reason- 
able prices. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the 
word  "Elgin"  engraved  on  the 
works— fully  guaranteed. 

Booklet  Free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 

ELGIN,        .  ILL. 


promptly  cuts  short  congestion  of  the 
lungs,  sore  throat  or  rheumatism  as 
will  hot  water  when  applied  promptly 
and  thoroughly. 

For  peach  and  pear  salad,  fresh  ripe 
fruit  should  be  used.  Peel  the  pears 
and  cut  them  into  slices.  Pare  and 
quarter  the  peaches.  Put  them  in 
layers  in  a  glass  dish  with  sweetened 
whipped  cream  between  each. 

Cheese  sticks  to  serve  with  salad  or 
with  a  meat  jelly  may  be  made  quickly 
from  bread.  Trim  off  the  crust  and 
cut  into  finger  length  pieces  an  inch 
and  a  half  thick.  Toast  over  the  fire 
and  sprinkle  with  Parmesan  cheese. 

To  make  an  oyster  rarebit,  put  in  a 
saucepan  one-half  pound  of  full  Ameri- 
can cheese,  cut  into  small  pieces.  Add 
to  it  from  one-quarter  to  one-half 
tablespoonful  of  butter.  Stir  until  the 
mixture  is  creamy  and  pour  over  hot 
toast. 

Let  nothing  about  your  house  get 
slipshod.  Things  kept  in  perfect  or- 
der not  only  look  better,  but  last  longer 
than  things  half  cared  for.  She  is  no 
true  housekeeper  who  keeps  the  front 
of  the  house  in  order  and  allows  the 
kitchen  and  offices  to  be  "  slicked." 

In  spite  of  all  the  remedies  offered 
for  driving  away  ants  from  the  house, 
the  only  sure  way  seems  to  be  to  catch 
and  kill  them.  Set  in  the  closets 
plates  coated  thick  with  soft  lard, 
with  little  sticks  leaning  against  them 
for  the  ants  to  climb.  When  filled 
drop  into  a  pan  of  boiling  water,  and 
then  set  plates  as  before. 

Soft  leather  gloves  may  be  washed 
in  the  following  manner :  Make  a 
strong  suds  of  any  good  white  soap, 
and  to  two  quarts  of  suds  add  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  borax  dissolved  in  half  a 
pint  of  hot  water.  When  the  mixture 
is  cold,  put  the  gloves  on  the  hands 
and  wash  as  if  washing  the  hands. 
Rinse,  draw  them  off  and  hang  to  dry, 
but  not  in  the  sun.  Work  gently,  as 
the  wet  leather  stretches.  When 
nearly  dry  pull  into  shape. 


"Y'OU  can  buy  a  chimney  to 
fit  your  lamp  that  will 
last  till  some  accident  hap- 
pens to  it. 

Macbeth' s  "  pearl  top  "  or 
"pearl  glass"  is  that  chimney. 

You  can  have  it  —  your  dealer  will 
get  it— if  you  insist  on  it.  He  may 
tell  you  it  costs  him  three  times  as 
much  as  some  others.  That  is  true. 
He  may  say  they  are  just  as  good. 
Don't  you  believe  it — they  may  be 
better  for  him;  he  may  like  the  breaking. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
p'p/u-r  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  ar.d  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


R  R.  Hall's  Pnlmonary  Balsam. 


COLD  WITH 


Addr 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :       :       :  : 

ESTA1SLISIIED  y  EARLY  10  YEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
alist over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firm's  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  I'arls  Exposition. 
ita  Write  for  new  80  page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  honra  with 
K RAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SM0KK. 

Made  from  hickory  ■  wood.  Delicious  flavor. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  No  smoke  house  needed.  Send 
lur  circular.  E.  KKAUsEK  A  1IKO.,  Mllluii.  i'u. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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Produce  Market 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  2,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Jan.  May. 

Wednesday   7O«@70  73X@72X 

Thursday   69*@70  73*@73* 

Friday   69X@70X  73X@73* 

Saturday   70*@73«  73X@75X 

Monday   73*@75H  75J<@78J< 

Tuesday  *  @ —   @  

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  wore  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Feb. 

Wednesday  *-s  d 

Thursday   6s  0*d 

Friday   6s  0*d 

Saturday   6s  Oftd 

Monday   6s  15»d 

Tuesday  *-s  — d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May,  1901.         Dec,  1901. 

Thursday   1  03*®  @  

Friday   1  04*@1  04         1  08Ji@  

Saturday   1  05*®  1  05*      1  10  @  

Monday   1  05*®!  08*      I  W%®1  10 

Tuesday  *  @  @  

Wednesday   1  07M@l  05*      l  i»  @l  09* 

♦Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

While  there  was  no  active  trading  in 
the  local  market,  either  in  spot  offerings 
or  futures,  there  was  a  firmer  tone  devel- 
oped, on  no  very  well  defined  ground, 
other  than  that  wheat  was  too  low  and 
that  deliveries  from  producers  in  the  re- 
gion tributary  to  Chicago  were  on  the 
decrease ;  also,  that  previous  reports  of 
light  crop  in  Argentina  were  confirmed. 
The  Chicago  speculative  market  ad- 
vanced nearly  2c.  per  bushel  on  Saturday 
last,  and  options  in  this  center  moved  up- 
ward at  same  time  fully  lc.  per  cental.  In 
prices  obtainable  for  actual  wheat  in  the 
open  market  there  was  no  radical  im- 
provement, but  there  was  no  spocial  pres- 
sure to  realize  and  sellers  generally  in- 
sisted on  full  current  figures,  There  was 
little  change  Monday,  and  Tuesday  being 
a  holiday,  business  was  wholly  suspended. 
The  market  to-day  (Wednesday)  was  un- 
settled for  options,  and  spot  wheat  was 
quiet,  but  was  moderately  firm  at  the 
quotations.  Three  wheat  cargoes  were 
cleared  from  this  port  within  the  week, 
making  13  for  December,  the  shipments 
for  tho  month  aggregating  40,400  tons  at 
a  valuation  of  $822,400,  and  being  the 
heaviest  export  movement  for  any  month 
the  current  season.  November  comes 
next  on  the  list  in  the  export  record  and 
falls  8,000  tons  short  of  December.  Since 
July  1st  61  cargoes  of  California  wheat 
have  gone  outward,  aggregating  159,600 
tons,  with  a  clearance  valuation  of  $3,- 
380,000. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1901,  delivery,  $1.031@1.07L 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.08}@1.11. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
$l.O7J@1.05J;  December,  1901,  1.09®1.09*. 

California  Milling  1 1  03*@1  07* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   98?H®1  00 

Oregon  Valley   97*®1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  @1  05 

Washington  Club   97*@1  03 * 

Off  qualities  wheat   92*@  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899- 19O0.  1900-01. 

Llv.  quotations   6s3d@-s — d  6s3d@6s3*d 

Freight  rates   35@36^s  38@— s 

Local  market   SO  95@98X      SO  98fc@l  01«< 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Quotable  values  remain  in  same  position 
as  last  noted,  with  trading  light.  It 
would  be  extraordinary  to  have  any  spe- 
cial trading  during  the  mid- Winter  holi- 
day period.  Stocks  are  of  fair  propor- 
tions. The  last  China  steamer  carried 
14,250  barrels,  being  a  good  average 
amount,  but  showing  a  decrease  as  com- 
pared with  several  weeks  immediately 
preceding. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  S3  25@3  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   3  50®3  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  35 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  35@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   3  75@8  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   3  75®3  25 


BARLEY. 

The  movement  has  been  slow  since  last 
review,  both  outward  and  on  local  ac- 
count, but  the  market  was  not  burdened 
with  offerings  and  was  moderately  firm. 
Although  not  appreciably  higher,  the 
market  on  the  whole  was  less  favorable  to 
buyers  than  to  preceding  week.  Present 
supplies  are  mainly  Feed  descriptions. 
Stocks  of  Chevalier  are  practically  ex- 
hausted, and  there  is  nothing  to  indicate 
that  there  are  any  large  quantities  of 
high-grade  Brewing  barley  remaining  un- 
placed. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  77* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  ohoiee   97*@l  08* 

Chevalier,  No.  2   85  ®  90 

Chevalier,  poor   70  @  75 

OATS. 

The  market  continues  against  buyers, 
with  light  stocks,  which  are  mostly  in  few 
and  strong  hands.  The  demand  is  not 
active,  however,  at  full  current  rates. 
The  firmness  of  the  market  is  most  pro- 
nounced on  desirable  seed  qualities,  with 
transfers  of  the  same  in  a  small  way  at  an 
advance  on  quotations. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  40  @1  45 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32*@1  37* 

White,  poor  to  fair     1  30  @1  27* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  32* 

Milling   1  42*@1  45 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   1  12*@1  25 

Red   1  15  ®1  32* 

CORN. 

Spot  stocks  are  showing  some  increase, 
both  of  domestic  and  Eastern  product, 
causing  the  market  to  present  an  easier 
tone.  There  is  considerable  corn  offering 
which  is  damp  or  otherwise  moro  or  less 
faulty,  and  the  weakness  of  the  market  is 
more  pronounced  on  corn  of  this  sort  than 
on  choice,  well-seasoned  stock. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  20 

Large  Yellow   1  15  @1  20 

Small  Yellow   1  40  @  

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  08  @1  10 

RYE. 

Quotations  are  without  change,  but  are 
largely  nominal,  there  being  little  offering 
and  scarcely  any  inquiry. 

Good  to  choice,  new   87*@  90 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Values  continue  as  previously  quoted, 
with  market  moderately  firm  at  prevail- 
ing values.  Local  millers  are  only  lightly 
stocked. 

Good  to  choice   1  80  @1  85 

BEANS. 

In  quotable  prices  there  are  few  special 
changes  to  record,  but  market  is  quiet. 
Values  for  white  beans  and  Limas  are 
now  on  a  tolerably  high  plane,  and  it  is 
probable  that  they  have  about  touched 
zenith  for  the  season.  It  is  true,  stocks 
are  light  and  in  the  main  in  hands 
fully  competent  to  hold,  but  retailors  and 
consumors  are  apt  to  purchase  very  lightly 
at  current  figures.  Colored  beans  are  in 
better  supply  than  whites  and  are  being  in 
consequence  offered  at  correspondingly 
easier  values,  but  the  movement  in  them 
is  not  brisk. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  ft s   4  50  @4  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  50  ®4  65 

Lady  Washington   3  60  @3  75 

Butter   4  00  (34  50 

Pinks   3  00  @3  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50  @2  75 

Reds   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  00  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  50  @5  65 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  25 

Horse  Beans   1  75  @2  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  35 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Little  doing  and  not  much  stock  to  op- 
erate upon.  Values  are  without  appreci- 
able change,  but  are  being  better  sus- 
tained for  Green  than  for  Niles. 

Green  Peas,  California   3  60  @3  75 

Nlles  Peas   1  85  @2  00 

WOOL. 

There  have  been  no  signs  of  life  in  the 
local  wool  market  the  current  week,  and 
advices  from  Eastern  manufacturing  cen- 
ters indicate  the  same  inactive  condition 
of  affairs  there,  wb'ch  is  to  be  expected  at 
this  time  of  year.  It  is  not  likely  that 
there  will  be  much  done  in  this  line  for 
several  weeks  to  come.  Stocks  in  ware- 
house in  this  center  are  estimated  at  from 
9,000,000  to  10,000,000  lbs.,  as  against  about 
7,000,000  lbs.  a  year  ago. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @17 

Northern,  free  14  @15 

Northern,  defective  12  @13 

Middle  Counties,  free  U  @is 

Middle  Counties,  defective  n  @is 

Southern,  12  mos   8  @10 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   9  @ll 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos   8  @  9 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  17  @18 


Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  16  @17 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  11  @15 

FALL. 

Humbold t  and  Mendocino  11  (S)IS 

Middle  County   9  @10 

San  Joaquin   7  w»  9 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   8  @  9 

HOPS. 

There  is  practically  nothing  doing  in  a 
wholesale  way,  and  business  by  jobbers  is 
of  a  very  light  order.  Values  are  being 
maintained  at  last  quoted  range,  but  no 
large  quantities  could  be  placed  at  full 
current  figures.  Offerings  from  first 
hands  are  limited  and  are  mostly  of  quali- 
ties under  choice,  while  the  light  inquiry 
which  exists  is  mainly  for  select  hops. 

Goodtochoice  1900  crop   13*@16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

With  only  moderate  receipts  the  past 
week,  the  hay  market  has  shown  steadi- 
ness, but  offerings  proved  ample  for  the 
requirements,  and  no  great  amount  of  sell- 
ing pressuro  would  have  been  necessary  to 
have  sent  values  to  somewhat  lower  levels 
than  lately  current.  Owing  to  tolerably 
large  holdings  by  wholesale  doalers,  the 
market  will  receive  more  careful  nursing, 
and  is  not  so  apt  to  develop  weakness  as  if 
stocks  were  more  widely  scattered.  Straw 
is  being  offered  sparingly  and  is  in  fair 
request. 

Wheat   9  CO®  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00®  12  50 

Oat   8  00@12  00 

Barley   7  00®  9  50 

Volunteer   6  00®  8  00 

Alfalfa   8  0j@  9  50 

Stock   5  50®  7  00 

Compressed   9  00®  13  00 

Straw,  »  bale   37*®  47* 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Business  in  this  line  has  been  of  rather 
light  volume,  and  at  much  the  same  range 
of  prices  as  preceding  week,  tho  market 
displaying  no  especially  noteworthy 
feature. 

Bran,  *  ton   13  50@14  00 

Middlings   16  50@19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    14  00@15  50 

Barley,  Rolled    16  00®  16  50 

Cornmeal    25  50®   

Cracked  Corn   26  50®   

SEEDS. 

There  is  not  much  Alfalfa  seed  offering, 
but  market  does  not  show  any  particular 
buoyancy.  The  future  hinges  greatly  on 
the  export  demand,  which  in  the  past  few 
yoars  has  been  quite  active  from  Australia 
and  Germany.  Some  anticipate  this  sea- 
son a  decided  decrease  in  the  inquiry  from 
abroad.  Other  seeds  are  ruling  quiet  at 
generally  unchanged  rates. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9   @  9* 

Alfalfa,  California   8  ®  8* 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*@  4 

Rape   2  @  2* 

Hemp   3  @  3* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Values  and  the  general  tone  of  the 
market  have  not  changed  to  any  appre- 
ciable degree  since  last  review.  There  is 
virtually  nothing  doing  at  tho  moment. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  at  Calcutta  is 
quoted  firm. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  . ..  6h®  6X 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  @— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  5%@  6 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  ¥  100.  .    —  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   -@S2* 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs   — @28* 

Fleece  Twine   7*@— 

Gunnies   — @12* 

Bean  Bags   4X®  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@  7* 

HIDLS,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Tendency  on  Hides  and  Pelts  has  been 
to  easier  figures,  with  movement  slow. 
Values  on  Tallow  are  being  tolerably  well 
maintained,  with  inquiry  abo.it  sufficient 
to  absorb  at  current  rates  all  immediate 
offerings. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  Jrimmod, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   10  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  SO  lbs   8*  7* 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs   8  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   15*  12* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts   15  13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   16  13 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @1  50 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   50  @  — 


Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   76  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   60  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   30  @  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   10  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  @  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   3  @  3* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

The  market  is  very  quiet  and  is  likely 
to  continue  on  much  the  same  lines  as  at 
present  for  the  next  few  months.  No 
great  quantities  could  be  placed  at  full 
current  rates,  nor  could  very  large  orders 
be  filled  at  these  or  even  higher  prices, 
stocks  being  of  too  limited  volume  to  ad- 
mit of  much  activity. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7*®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6*@  7H 

Extracted,  Amber  5*@  6* 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  13  @14 

Amber  Comb  11*@12* 

Dark  Comb   8  @  9 

BEESWAX. 
Offerings  meet  with  ready  sale  at  full 
current  rates.    Spot  stocks  are  small  and 
there  is  no  evidence  of  there  being  much 
in  the  interior. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  f  ft  '....26  (828 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  was  in  very  good  request,  with  only 
moderate  arrivals,  and  prices  were  well 
maintained  at  the  recent  advance.  Mut- 
ton sold  to  as  good  advantage  as  preced- 
ing week,  and  is  not  likely  to  soon  rule 
lower.  Lamb  was  scarce  and  high.  Veal 
was  in  fair  receipt  and  was  not  quotably 
lower,  although  demand  at  full  figures  was 
not  brisk.  Hogs  were  in  good  request  and 
brought  as  a  rule  full  current  figures. 

i  Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  ft          7*®  8 

Beef,  second  quality   7  @  7* 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @  6* 

Mutton— ewes,  8*@9c;  wethers   9  ®  9* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   b%®  5J( 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®  b% 

Hogs,  large,  hard   b%®  5* 

Hogs,  feeders   i  9SM 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7M@  7* 

Veal,  small,  *  ft   8  @  9* 

Veal,  large,  »  ft   8*®— 

Lamb  »  ft  10  ®10* 

POULTRY. 
Prices  for  Dressed  Turkeys  were  at  a 
wide  range  for  the  New  Year's  trade  and 
market  was  somewhat  irregular.  Choice 
fresh  stock  was  not  plentiful  and  sold  in  a 
small  way  up  to  21c,  with  the  bulk  of  the 
business  in  California  Dressed  Turkeys 
within  range  of  14@17c,  while  Eastern 
Dressed  Turkeys  out  of  cold  storage  were 
offered  within  range  of  10@15c.  for  fair  to 
prime,  and  failed  to  clean  up  at  these  fig- 
ures. Market  for  other  poultry  did  not 
show  much  activity,  but  continued  firm 
for  choice  young  stock,  such  being  in  light 
receipt. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  *  ft   I2*@  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  *  ft   13  @  13* 

Turkeys.  Dressed,  per  lb   14  ®  16 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   3  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  old   3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  5D  ®5  00 

Fryers   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  small   3  50  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   3  50  @4  50 

Ducks,  young,  ¥  dozen   5  00  ft 6  00 

Geese,  V  pair   '  7*  @3  00 

Goslings,  »  pair   1  75  ®2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   100  @  

Pigeons,  young    2  00  02  25 

BUTTER. 
High  grade  fresh,  suited  to  the  wants  of 
tho  most  particular  trade,  was  not  in 
heavy  receipt  and  was  in  good  request, 
meeting  with  a  moderately  firm  market. 
There  was  a  surfeit  of  offerings,  however, 
of  qualities  under  choice,  mainly  from 
fresh  cows,  and  butter  of  this  class 
dragged  at  low  prices. 

Creamery,  extras,  ¥  ft   36  ® — 

Creamery,  firsts   88  ® — 

Creamery,  seconds   22  @ — 

Dairy,  select   22  @28 

Dairy,  firsts   20  ®21 

Dairy,  seconds   18  @— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   14  ®15 

Creamery  in  tubs   20  ®21 

Pickled  Roll   20  ®21 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          20  @21 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   17  ®18 

CHEESE. 
Receipts  are  light  and  the  quantity  in 
store  here  has  seldom  been  of  smaller 
proportione  than  at  present.  Market  is 
firm  throughout,  and  prospects  are  that 
for  some  weeks  to  come  prices  will  be  no 
more  favorable  to  buyers  than  at  this 
date. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   13  @— 

California,  good  to  choloe   12  @12* 

I  California,  fair  to  good   11  ®12 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   K  @14 

EGGS. 

While  market  is  lower  than  last  quoted, 
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declines  have  been  less  pronounced  than 
for  a  week  or  two  preceding.  As  all  the 
fresh  eggs  now  coming  forward  are  show- 
ing good  average  quality,  the  tendency  is 
to  a  narrower  range  of  prices  than  lately 
current.  Cold  storage  eggs  are  still  in 
evidence  and  market  for  them  is  weak  at 
the  quotations. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  31  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  28  @30 

California,  good  to  choice  store   26  @28 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   22  @24 

VEGETABLES. 
Tendency  on  onions  was  to  higher 
prices,  with  stocks  light  and  in  few  hands. 
Market  for  other  winter  vegetables  was 
quiet,  but  moderately  firm  for  desirable 
qualities  at  rates  quoted.  Fresh  vegetables 
from  southern  California  continued  to 
arrive  freely  and  sold  at  lower  average 
prices  than  previous  week. 

Beans,  String,     fi>   7  @  10 

Beans,  Wax,     lb   —  @  — 

Beans,  Lima,  IS  lb   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. ..  1  00  @125 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  $  box   —  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   10  ®  12'/2 

Garlic,  «  fl>   3K@  5 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  V  lb  ,      5  @  10 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  $  lb   13  ®  20 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  #  cental. ...  1  51)  @2  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  f,  8)   5  @  8 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  box   40  @  75 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  $  ton   8  00  @12  00 

Rhubarb,  f,  ft   3  @  5 

Tomatoes,     crate   l  25  @1  75 

POTATOES. 
Market  was  lightly  stocked  with  strictly 
choice  to  fancy  qualities,  and  such  brought 
comparatively  stiff  figures,  but  there  was 
a  superabundance  of  the  more  common 
grades,  with  market  for  latter  slow  and 
weak.  Sweets  were  plentiful  and  cheap, 
the  demand  for  them  not  being  active. 

Burbanks,  River,  f*  cental   30  @  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales   35  @  60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,     cental   85  @1  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   55  @  90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  V  cental... .  50  @  90 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  are  in  fairly  liberal  supply, 
mainly  the  product  of  this  State  and 
Oregon.  While  the  demand  has  not  been 
brisk,  it  has  been  sufficient  to  keep 
values  tolerably  well  maintained,  the  quot- 
able range  continuing  about  as  last 
noted.  Firmness  was  not  a  noteworthy 
feature,  however,  and  was  confined  al- 
most wholly  to  strictly  choice  and  fancy 
stock.  Common  qualities  were  salable 
only  at  low  figures,  being  taken  by  buyers 
who  looked  mainly  to  price.  While  me- 
dium grades  were  in  fair  request,  stocks 
of  this  description  were  large  enough  to 
keep  the  market  rather  favorable  to  buy- 
ers. Pears  now  offering  are  wholly  of 
the  Winter  Nelis  variety  and  these  are  not 
moving  very  freely  at  full  current  rates. 
Persimmons  are  in  light  supply  and  are 
not  receiving  much  attention.  A  few 
chests  of  Molindo  Strawberries  arrived, 
the  quality  being  very  ordinary. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler  box   1  25  @  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  W  60-ft  box.     65  @  1  00 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^  50-ft  box.     25  @  50 

Pears,  Winter  Nelis,     box   60  @  1  25 

Persimmons,  ^  box   40  @  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  there  has  been  the  same  dullness  as 
for  several  weeks  preceding,  about  the 
only  difference  to  note  being  that  the  in- 
activity was,  if  possible,  still  more  pro- 
nounced. By  making  a  special  rate  to 
European  buyers,  the  Cured  Fruit  Asso- 
ciation has  been  forwarding  outward  some 
of  the  large  sized  Prunes  as  also  some  of 
the  smallest,  the  rebate  amounting  to 
about  a  cent  per  pound  on  the  large 
Prunes,  but  not  affecting  the  four  regular 
sizes.  The  rebate  noted  is  in  addition  to 
the  rebate  granted  to. foreign  buyers  at 
the  opening  of  the  season.  In  other  fruits 
there  has  been  virtually  no  movement, 
prices  remaining  nominally  as  before,  but 
forced  sales  cannot  be  effected  at  figures 
nominally  current,  there  being  little  or 
nothing  at  present  other  than  the  views 
of  holders  upon  which  to  base  quotations. 
Europe  had  a  big  crop  of  Prunes  the  past 
season,  and  the  Eastern  States  are  fairly 
well  stocked  with  Apples  and  Peaches  of 
their  own  production,  which  accounts  to 
no  small  degree  for  the  comparatively 
light  inquiry  experienced  thus  far  this 
season  for  our  product.  Considerable  de- 
mand for  California  fruits  is  looked  for, 
however,  in  the  spring  months  from  the 
norther-n  and  territorial  mining  regions, 
and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  moder- 
ate quantities  will  be  required  on  Eastern 
account,  as  also  for  Australasia,  Europe 
and  the  Orient. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   6tf@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ¥  ft..  7%@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9M@11H 


Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   5J<@  5'/4 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3H@  4% 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @7 

Nectarines,  f,  ft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  6Vi 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4H@  5 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3Y,®  i% 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        3H@  454 

|  Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2  @3 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   \y2®  2</t 

Figs,  White   254®  3H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  5 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association :  Santa  Clara, 
four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  7c;  50-60s,  5!*c. ;  60- 
70s,  3%c.\  70-80s,  3^c. ;  80-90s,  2%c. ;  90- 100s,  2^0. ; 
100-120S,  2c  ,  which  is  the  uniform  price  for  this 
grade;  Sonomas,  other  than  smallest,  %c.  less; 
other  districts,  ]4c.  less,  except  for  smallest; 
RuDy,  He.  premium. 

RAISINS. 
The  market  presents  no  new  features, 
being  exceedingly  quiet,  which  is  not  un- 
usual for  the  Raisin  trade  at  this  time  of 
year.  Official  rates  remain  unchanged, 
but  market  is  not  firm  at  quotations,  and 
especially  is  this  the  case  as  regards  Sul- 
tanas and  Seedless,  outside  holdings  of 
which  are  being  offered  at  less  than  As- 
sociation prices. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. — CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  $  20-ft 

box   3  00  a— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown..    2  50  @ — 

Fancy  Clusters, 4-crown   2  00  @— 

London  Layers,  3-crown,     box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  f(  box   150  @ — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

*  ft   — @  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  6W 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  6H 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- lb 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  $  ft.,  12c; 
choice,  11c;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 
754@9o. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  f»  lb.,  lOvic;  choice, 
9Kc;  standard,  83fc;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached.  7@8c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  were  in  good  supply,  and  while 
selling  at  about  same  range  of  prices  as 
preceding  week,  the  movement  was  not 
brisk,  cold  weather  operating  against  the 
sale  of  this  fruit.  Lemons  were  in  more 
than  ample  supply  for  the  immediate  lim- 
ited demand,  values  remaining  quotably 
unchanged,  although  light  stocks  of 
Limes  favored  the  market  for  Lemons  to 
a  slight  degree. 

Oranges— Navel,  *  box   1  25@2  50 

Valencia,  $  box    ®  

Seedlings,  <p  box   75@1  50 

Tangerines,  f,  box   75®  1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  f,  box   1  25@2  25 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes -Mexican,  $  box   4  50@5  00 

California,  small  box   50@1  00 

NUTS. 

There  is  little  movement  in  either  Al- 
monds or  Walnuts,  and  no  large  quanti- 
ties of  desirable  qualities  of  either  variety 
are  offering.  Quotable  values  remain  as 
before  noted. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  23  @26 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ^  ft  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   8H@10tf 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard. . . .  7^@10 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   — @ — 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4  @  5 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   Wi@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  wine  market  is  quiet  but  firm, 
quotable  rates  continuing  as  last  noted, 
viz.,  15@20c.  per  gallon  for  dry  wines  of 
1900  vintage.  Any  changes  in  values  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  season  are  almost 
certain  to  be  to  firmer  figures,  although 
no  radical  fluctuations  are  looked  for. 
There  are  no  heavy  quantities  now  offer- 
ing from  or  remaining  in  first  hands. 
There  is  a  moderate  outward  movement 
of  wines,  both  overland  by  rail  and  by 
water  routes.  I 


Abandonment  of  Lime  and  Sulpuhr  Sheep 
Dip. 

An  Act  of  the  South  African  Parlia- 
ment provides  a  certain  sum  to  be  set 
aside  for  the  provision  of  free  sheep 
dips  to  the  farmers.  Last  year  a  great 
proportion  of  this  money  was  spent  in 
lime  and  sulphur  with  the  help  of  which 
Mr.  Davison,  the  Chief  Inspector  of 
Scab,  had  announced  that  he  was  go- 
ing to  exterminate  the  disease.  The 
result  of  the  lime  and  sulphur  dippings 
is  now  stated  by  the  Government  to 
have  been  so  unsatisfactory  that  only 


one-sixth  of  the  amount  voted  for  free 
dips  will  be  spent  during  the  coming 
season  on  lime  and  sulphur,  the  other 
five-sixths  having  been  already  spent 
upon  other  dipping  preparations.  The 
Government  is  compelled  by  Act  of 
Parliament  to  provide  lime  and  sulphur 
at  every  depot,  else  it  is  fair  to  assume 
they  would  have  abandoned  the  dip  al- 
together. Australia  has  abandoned 
lime  and  sulphur.  South  Africa  is  giv- 
ing it  up  in  despair,  the  United  States 
wool  houses  won't  have  it  at  any  price, 
neither  will  Bradford  nor  the  Euro- 
pean continent.  

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1900. 

Same  lime 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  sacks. 

188,307 

3,357,483 

2,909,712 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.174,053 

3,206,228 

2,341,698 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  21,645 

2,429  010 

3,798,156 

Oats,  centals  

.  5.U3J 

445,216 

535,858 

68,275 

79,979 

95,037 

82.480 

Beans,  sacks 

.  2,471 

462,641 

283,220 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  35,387 

870,483 

676,940 

3.290 

126,450 

117,563 

.  2,435 

97,011 

94,813 

140 

22,072 

35,159 

179 

6,040 

7,412 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1900. 

last  year 

91.148 

1,882,392 

1,754,243 

Wheat,  centals...  .201,935 

2,978,285 

1,949.914 

Barley,  centals  

170 

1,466,455 

2,982.213 

Oats,  centals  

17 

46,784 

23,924 

537 

2  061 

8,950 

Beans,  sacks  

293 

8,405 

16,M9 

Hay,  bales  

1,627 

80  951 

57.466 

Wool,  pounds  

233,621 

3,461.835 

Hops,  pounds  

5,236 

412,1>5 

659,509 

5 

1,632 

3,226 

Potatoes,  packages 

4,230 

56,118 

45,380 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Jan.  2.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 4@5c;  prime  wire  tray,  4J£@5^c;  choice, 
5H@6c;  fancy,  6K@7!*c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Market  fairly  steady, 
with  very  little  doing. 

Prunes,  3V4@8Hc. 

Apricots,  Royal,    @14c;  Moorpark,  15@17c. 
Peaches,  unpeele  ,  6@9c;  peeled,  16@20c. 


Choice  Vegetables 

always  bring  high  prices. 
To  raise  them  success- 
fully, a  fertilizer  con- 
taining at  least  8  % 
Potash  should  be  used. 

Our  books  furnish  useful  information  on 
all   subjects  relating  to 
raisins 


MEYKK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.  C»l., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


ifi  General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49~ Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 

Interest. 


AMERICAN  and  FOREIGN 

TRADE  MARKS 


^NT/y^iiLiaaKiaaiKr^rvTe^ 

"PATENTS' 


DEWEY.STRQNGaC0.33Q  MARKETST. 
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|  THE  FOUNDATION 

I  of  Good  Agriculture  is  Good  Plowing. 

♦  The  "cut  and  cover"  principle  will  not  suffice  in  this  pro- 

♦  gressive  age.    Good  plowing  presupposes  the  use  of  a  good 

♦  plow.  One  with  a  perfect  mouldboard — just  the  right  curva- 
X  ture  to  place  the  furrow  in  the  best  position  for  the  admission 

♦  of  light,  air  and  moisture  ;  one  that  cuts  a  furrow  slice  of  even 

♦  depth  and  even  width — both  prime  requisites  to  good  plowing; 

♦  one  that  applies  the  draft  exactly  at  the  center,  which  makes 
X  a  plow  run  easy ;  one  having  all  wearing  parts  perfectly 

♦  chilled,  meaning  long  wear  and  no  corrosion  ;  one  that  is 

♦  economic  of  repairs.    All  these  points  and  many  others  are 
covered  perfectly  by  the  Oliver  Chilled  Plows. 

^* SOLD  BY  EVERY  OLIVER  AGENT  EVERYWHERE^ 

Descriptive  Matter  Upon  Application. 

THE  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

13  &  15  MAIN  STREET,         :         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


January  5,  1901. 


Curb,  Splint, 

contracted  cord.t  brush,  grease 
heel  and  all  forms  of  lameness 
yield  readily  to 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

lUtedand  endorsed  by  Adamt  K\prt<i»('o. 
Readiog  Trotting  Park,  Mass.,  Aug.  31, 1809. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  V.  a 

Dear  Sir: — I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to  your  list  recont- 
tnendlng  Tuttle's  Klixir  for  curbs,  broken  tendous,  thrush,  and  natis 
in  the  feet.  I  have  used  it  on  all  of  these  cases  many  times,  uud 
never  failed  to  make  a  cure.  J.  H.  NAY. 

Given  Internally  it  la  sure  cure  for  Colic,  Distemper, 
Founder,  Pneumonia,  etc. 

TUTTU'S  FAMILY  ELIIIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
braise*, etc.  kiiih  pain  instantly.  Our  iw-imge  book, 
•'Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

1  unit  '*  Elixir  Co..  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
48?  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Fratu-laeo,  Cal. 
Beware  ofao-csl  led  Elixtra—none  genuine  bnt  Tultle'e. 

▲▼old&ll  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  If  any. 


SHEEP   AND  WOOL. 


Organization  Advocated. 

John  W.  Cooper  of  Areata,  Hum- 
boldt county,  writes  to  the  Union  con- 
cerning conditions  in  the  wool  and 
dairy  interests  as  inviting  organization 
for  the  promotion  of  those  products  : 
Having  had  some  experience  in  both 
dairying  and  wool  growing,  I  came  to 
the  conclusion  many  years  ago  that  it 
took  about  the  same  amount  of  capital 
and  labor  to  produce  a  pound  of  wool 
that  it  does  for  a  pound  of  butter.  But 
since  then  the  creameries  have  enabled 
the  dairymen  to  produce  butter  much 
cheaper,  and  I  also  found  that  after  a 
sheep  ranch  is  established  and  stocked 
all  ready  to  run,  the  running  expenses 
will  make  the  wool  cost,  ready  for  mar- 
ket, from  10  to  12  cents  a  pound  before 
the  proprietor  can  get  a  cent  for  his 
investment,  so  that,  according  to  pres- 
ent prices,  the  wool  growers  are  far 
below  the  plane  of  prosperity  that 
dairymen  are  on. 

I  see  by  the  Standard  that  the  secre- 
tary of  the  California  Wool  Growers' 
Association  at  Fresno  is  trying  to  get 
up  country  organizations  of  wool  grow- 
ers throughout  the  State.  It  certainly 
seems  to  me  about  time  for  some  such 
movement  to  protect  and  benefit  their 
interests,  for  I  do  not  know  of  another 
class  of  producers  who  are  so  out- 
rageously swindled  out  of  the  value  of 
their  product  as  the  wool  growers. 

Previous  to  Cleveland's  agitation  for 
free  wool,  our  spring  wool  sold  for  315 
and  :?4  cents  a  pound  here  in  the  county. 
Wool  is  as  high  or  higher  now  in  the 
English  market  than  it  was  then,  yet, 
with  the  same  tariff  as  then,  we  are 
only  offered  l.">  to  17  cents  a  pound  for 
it — less  than  half  its  value.  We  are  not 
even  getting  the  English  market  price 
for  our  wool  without  the  tariff.  I  see 
by  the  Cotton  and  Wool  Reporter  of 
Boston  that  American  manufacturers 
paid  as  high  as  111  pence  a  pound  for 
ordinary  clothing  wool  in  the  grease  at 
the  last  November  sales  in  London, 
which,  with  the  tariff  added,  brings  the 
wool  here  to  35  cents  a  pound,  besides 
the  freight  on  it,  which  shows  that  for- 
eign or  imported  wool  costs  about  the 
same  price  now  as  it  did  before  the  agi- 
tation for  free  wool,  and  I  have  seen 
other  quotations  that  prove  the  same 
fact.  It  is  evident  that,  as  we  have  to 
import  wool,  our  own  producers  should 
get  fully  as  much  for  their  wool  as  is 
paid  for  wools  of  the  same  class  in  the 
London  market,  and  the  tariff  price 
added.  And  as  we  do  not  get  even  the 
London  prices  for  our  wool,  there  must 
be  some  unfair  advantages  taken  of  our 
wool  growers. 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WKI<;BT,:fOO  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.      NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.ER    dfc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drum m  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LEE  D.  CRA1U, 

notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  8TKEKT, 

Bet.Callfornia  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Cold  Storage  of   Fruits   and  Vegetables. 

As  cold  storage  is  now  becoming 
available  in  different  parts  of  the  State, 
some  data  are  interesting.  The  best 
temperature  for  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  cold  storage  was  carefully  investi- 
gated by  the  Kansas  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, and  as  the  experience  of  our  most 
successful  storers  of  perishables  here 
does  not  vary  much  from  it  we  submit  it 
in  the  following  table  : 

Product.  Temp.,  deg. 

Apples,  sutnmor  38  to  42 

Apples,  winter  32  to  35 

Pears  33  to  38 

Poaches  36  to  38 

Grapes  38  to  40 

Plums  38  to  40 

Berries  -  Cherries   40 

Watermelons   40 

Cantaloupes   40 

Tomatoes  38  to  42 

Cucumbers  38  to  40 

Cranberries  34  to  38 

Onions  34  to  40 

Potatoes  36  to  40 

Cabbage  34  to  35 

The  Kansas  station  remarks  that  the 
value  of  cold  storage  for  juicy  summer 
fruits  like  berries,  grapes,  peaches, 
plums  and  vegetables  like  the  tomato 
and  cucumber  is  not  in  keeping  them 
from  one  season  to  the  next,  or  from 
early  to  late  seasons.  It  can  not  do 
either.  It  is  only  in  holding  them  from 
short  periods  of  stagnation  and  gluts  in 
the  market.  A  week  and  frequently  a 
few  days  is  sufficient  for  this. 

Nevkr  before,  according  to  the  New 
York  Fruit  Trade  Journal,  has  so  much 
finely  colored  stock  of  oranges  been 
marketed  so  early  in  the  season.  The 
Californian  is  certainly  studying  the  re- 
quirements of  distant  markets  and  try- 
ing to  meet  them.  A  few  cars  of 
Navels  have  gone  forward  to  Europe 
and  the  results  will  be  watched  with 
interest.  To  capture  the  English  mar- 
kets with  California  oranges  would  be 
a  revelation  and  a  surprise  even  to  the 
most  ardent  promoter  of  this  delicious 
fruit. 


/\  /  \  AolMtH 
42  INCH 


Ellwood  Steel  Wire  Fences 

Six  stylos  18  to  58  inches  best  steel  wires, 
heavily  galvanized.  Expansion  and  contrac- 
tion provided  for.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 
Sold  ay  local  agents.  If  no  agent  in  your 
townwi  i'  ii  t<-  t lie  makers. 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


LET  US  BUILD 

the  line  fence,  ami  you'll  have  better  neighbors. 

L.  B.  KobertHon,  Keceirer, 
PAUK  WOVKN  IV IKK  KKMJK  <'<>.,  AIIKIAN,MICII. 


All  harness,  old  or  new.  Is  made  pliable  and  easy— will  look  better 
and  wear  longer— by  the  usa  of 

Eureka  Harness  Oil 

The  finest  preservative  for  leather  ever  discovered.  Ritm 
many  time*  it*  cost  by  improved  appearance  and  intba  coat 
of  repairs.   Buhl  everywhere  in  cane— all  sizes. 

lUdtbv  STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


GRAPES 


PRUNES 


U/HEAT 


PEACHES 


THE    SECOND,   THIRD   AND  FOURTH 

SUBDIVISIONS 

JOHN  BIDWELL  RANCHO, 

Near  Chico,  Butte  County,  California, 

Are  now  offered  for  sale  In  lots  of  from  5  TO  4<>  ACRES.  This  is  the  most  fertile  body  of 
land  ever  placed  on  the  market,  and  is  located  in  the  FINEST  FRl'IT  SECTION  IN  THE 
STATE.  It  is  a  living  testimonial  of  the  varied  fruit  and  cereal  productions  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  State. 
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Read  What  Can  Be  Grown  on  This  Land 

:  WITHOUT     IRRIGATION.  :  :  : 

FOB  DESCRIPTIVE  TREATISE,  TERMS,  ETC., 

Address  B.  CUSSICK,  Agent, 

CHICO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 
OLIVES  ALE/ALE/*  O  RANGES  PEARS 


n 
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Glenn  County, :  :  :  :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
homo  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  boon  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  tho  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Kidoout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glonn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


3!?  Fresno  Scraper.  ATTENTION! 


3'/4-4--S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Olive  IDip>. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T*.    \A/.    JACKSON    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  183  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1  £^&!B!K2^ 


To  close  out.  I  offer  for  sale  all  my  VINE- 
YARDS and  CITRUS  L*N1JS,  ALFALl'A  and 
SIOCk.  RANCHES,  OIL  lands,  HORSES  and 
MULES  (single  or  in  carload  lots).  All  must  be 
sold.   Call  on  or  address 

L.  F.  WARD,  537  So.  F  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


CITRUS  LANDS. 

Also  improved  and  unimproved  vineyard,  or- 
chard, grain  and  alfalfa  lands,  and  stock  ranches. 

 SOLI)  ON  EASY  TERMS  BY  

C.  R.  SCOTT,        TULARE,  CAL. 

Raisin  Fruit  Land. 

We  arc  exclusive  agents  for  25,000  Acres 
of  Choice  Land  in  Fresno  County. 

For  information  in  regard  to  any  kind  of  land, 

wri.e 

SELMA  LAND  CO.,  SELMA,  CAL. 

W.  T.  MUOG  &  CO., 

make  a  specialty  of  gelling  good  ralslu  vine- 
yard*.   Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE,  943  J  ST.,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Mt.  Campbell 
Orange  Tract, 

Six  Miles  N.  E.  of  Reed  ley. 

SOIL— Red  dry  bog. 
WATER— Alta  canal  and  reservoir. 
LOCATION— Level  or  sloping  mesa,  sixty  to 
eighty  feet  higher  than  river  bottom  adjacent. 


FOR  SALE  IN 

10  AND  20  ACRE  TRACTS. 


EASY  AND  LONG  PAYMENTS. 


W.  N.  R0HRER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  mrt.RK.ET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  YAH  DER  H  A1LLEH,  Fres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125:  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  (25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1804.  Send  for  Circular. 

Telepuoue  Main  ilflf. 
Blaka,    Moffltt    <fc    T  o  w  n  •  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-39-61  Plrat  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFF1TT  &  TOWNS,  Loa  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

TREES  and  PLANTS. 

Good  Assortment!    Best  Quality! 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  PEACH  Earliest  Freestone. 
SULTAN,  the  Biggest  Plum. 

Send  Us  Your  List  and  Let  Us  Price  It. 

LINCOLN  NURSERIES,     -     NEWCASTLE.  CAL. 

SUGAR  PRUNE 

GRAFTING  WOOD. 

10c.  per  foot;  less  in  quantity. 

LEONARD  COATJCS,  NAPA,  CAL. 

The  Earliest 

DEWBERRY.  Four  weeks  ttirlter  than  l/ucretia. 
Has  fruited  in  California  three  seasons  under  vari- 
ous climatic  conditions.  Send  for  circular,  refer- 
ences and  prices.  HENRY  JOHNSON, 

San  Pagqual,  San  Diego  u.,  Cal. 


I  offer  a  fine  stock  of  Loganberries:  one-year-old 
transplanted  vines  and  rooted  tips.  Orders  from 
the  trade  solicited.    Write  for  prices. 

ROBT.  P.  EACHUS,  Lakeport.  Cal. 

MORRIS  RED  Apple, 
SUGAR  Prune, 
CLIMAX  Plum, 
CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH 
Prune, 

PHILLIPS  CLING  Peach, 
MUIR  Peach  in 

Dormant  Bud. 

SUGAR  PRUWfS  GRAFTING 
WOOD  Sc  PER  FOOT. 

FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES, 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor  Vorestville,  Cal. 


A  GENERAL 
ASSORTMENT 
OF 
NURSERY 
STOCK. 


SEND  FOR 
PRICE  LIST. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 

FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
PLUMS,    PRUNES,  CHERRIES, 
APRICOTS,  ETC. 

MY  STOCK  IS  EXTRA  FINE  THIS  YEAR. 
Send    for  Prices! 

J.  T.  BOGUE,  MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 

Nursery  Trees 

a/ 

F^OR  SALE. 

JUNE  BUDS  OFF  THE  FOLLOWING  VARI- 
ETIES, ONE  FOOT  UPWARD: 

Muir,  Lovell,  Tuscan  Cling,  Levy  Cling,  Hatch's 
Golden  Cling,  Phillips  Cling,  Burbank's  Sugar 
Prune,  Climax  Plum. 
ONE  YEAR  OLD,  THREE  TO  FOUR  FEET: 
Sellers  Cling,  McDevitt  Cling,  Nicholls  Orange 
Cling,  Tuscan,  Levy,  Early  Triumph. 

SEND  FOR   PRICE  LIST. 

TREAT  &  STEADMAN,  BIGGS,  CAL. 

P§  Every  horticulturist  should  have  ^* 
*rA    my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue  pjt 

which  tells  all  about  L_> 

%    Citrus  & 
Trees 

The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Remem- 
ber, I  send  this  C.pp  t 
<s  valuable  book  »  1  cc  • 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R.  M.  THAUUB  (estab- 
lished 1890),  San  Him  as, 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal. 

QQQ  budded  trees  now  ready 
*  ■Jf  —  for  this  season's  trade. 


TREES!  £S  TREES! 

Nurseries  in  Contra  Costa  and 
Butte  Counties. 

Leadiog  Varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees. 

Write  tor  Prices.  Address 
2U  CALIFORNIA  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Something  New! 


TBE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR. 

Originated  by  L.  L.  Crocker,  Loomis,  Cal.  Ripens 
about  December  1st  to  25th.  it  is  preferable  to  the 
Original  Hartlett.  Better  flavored:  about  the  same 
size:  very  juicy  and  melting  when  ripe;  highgolden 
color,  and  very  prolific  bearer.  Trees  never  over- 
load themselves,  although  bear  heavy  every  year. 
Very  hardy.  Will  ship  to  England  and  buck 'if  re- 
quired. It  has  stood  the  test  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Samples  of  the  fruit  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25c.  Switches  for 
grafting  at  $2  5')  each;  3  for  $5.00.  Large  quantities 
at  reduced  rates 

L.  L.  CROCKER  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


FRUIT  TREES. 

Eucalyptus,  Cypress  and  Pine 

TREES. 

Vegetable,  Flower  and  Tree 

SEEDS. 

Correspondence  Solicited. 

TRUMBULL   &    BEE  EE  BE  , 
Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 

419-421  SANSOME  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


TREES! 

FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES. 

Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings, 

Berry  Plants  (LOGANBERRIES), 

Roses,  Palms,  and  Ornamental  Shrubs. 

WE  BENCH  QRAFT 

RUPESTRI5  ST.  GEORGE 

UNDER  CONTRACT. 
W/ rite    for    Prices  ! 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

[Successor  iO  Leonard  Coa/et.)    JOHN  AMES.  Prop. 

NAPA,  CAL. 


SATSUMA  or  OONSHIU 
ORANGES 

On  Citrus  Trifoliata  Stock. 

The  earliest  variety  and  the  hardiest  stock. 
Tree  thornless  and  fruit  seedless.  Also  all  the 
prominent  varieties  of  Oranges  and  Pomelos  on 
both  Sour  and  Citrus  Trifoliata  stocks.  A  full 
line  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Correspondence  Solicited.      Catalogue  Free. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY  NURSERIES, 

G.  L.  Taber,  Prop. 

QLEN  ST.  MARY,  PLORIDA. 


Ferry's  Seeds  are 
known  the  country  over  as 
i  ik'  moHt  reliable  Seeifs  that 
can  be  bought.      Don't  save  a 
nickel  on  cheap  seeds  un»I  lose  a 
dollar  on  I  he  harvest. 

1901  Seed  A.inual  fn 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


4 
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Better  Sure 
than  Sorry 

Buy  the  seeds  that  have  been  sure  every 
year  for  more  than  40  years.  Many  seed 
buyers  have  been  sorry  they  did  not  get 

Gregory's  Seeds 

No  one  was  ever  sorry  he  bought  them. 

Our     three  guarantees 
make  you  sure.  New 
catalogue  free* 
I.J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
JHarblehead,  Mass. 


9 
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Fanchcr  Creek_  Nurseries. 

We  are  growing.  Our  business  demands  it.  On  account  of  such  liberal  patronage  in  the 
past,  and  our  well-established  reputation,  it  was  necessary  for  us  to  expand  until  we  now  have 

: : :  THREE  NURSERIES.  : : : 

Ornamental  Nursery  and  Experimental  Farm  is  located  6  miles  east  of  Fresno.  Deciduous  Trees 
and  Grape  Vine  Nursery  is  located  2%  miles  northwest  of  Fresno.  Citrus  Nursery  at  Exeter, 
Tulare  Co.,  Cal. 

THE  LARGEST  ACREAGE  DEVOTED  TO  THE  GROWING  OF 
DECIDUOUS  TREES  AND  GRAPE  VINES,  OLIVE,  WALNUT 
AND  FIG  TREES,  also  Ornamental  Trees  (both  Deciduous  and 
Evergreen),  Shrubs,  Roses,  Palms  and  Greenhouse  Plants  West 
of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

ORANGES,  LEMONS  AND  POMELOS. 

There  is  no  finer  stock  in  the  State  than  we  have  to  offer.  All  the  leading  varieties.  Trees 
are  bright,  clean  and  thrifty.  Absolutely  free  from  black  and  all  other  scale.  The  locality  in 
which  our  trees  are  grown  is  practically  frostless.  hence  we  have  no  frosted  cut-back  trees  for 
sale. 

^rfc'"      California  Smyrna  Fig.^t 

Sample  1-pound  boxes  of  Dried  Figs  sent  prepaid  for  30cts. ;  10  pound  boxes  $1.25  f.  o.  b.  Fresno. 
Illustrated  Catalogue  Free.   

Write  us  for  our  "  Recipe  for  Mak  ng  Gold."  It  tells  you  all  about  our  pulverized  Sheep 
Manure  as  a  fertilizer.   Reduced  prices  on  carload  lots. 

We  want  your  business.   Write  us  if  you  are  In  the  market  for  anything  in  the  nursery  line. 

Address...  GEORGE  R0EDING,  Fresno,  California. 


California  Nursery  Co., 

NILES,  CAL. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 
*  *  ORANGES,  OLIVES  AND  GRAPES.  *  * 

RESISTING  VINES: 


Rupestris  St.  George,     Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier,     Riparia  a  grandes  fenilles, 
Solonis  Robusta. 

The  Largest  and  Finest  Collection  of  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

SEND    FOR    OUR  CATALOGUE. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

WE  CARRY  A  GENERAL  LINE  OF 

Deciduous  and  (^itrus  T rees  and  Ornamentals. 

f  * — '  —  -  *  -  of  Royal  Apricot;  Grafted  Walnut;  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin, 
» — -CX I  ^fc^   OIUCK.  Yellow  Bellefleur  and  W.  W.  Pearmain  Apples. 

CZ^J  w^*.^*  «=-    of  Washington  Navel,  Thompson's  Improved  Navel  and  Valencia 

ine     1  rees   Late  Oranges. 

^-ss5^>SEND  FOR  PRICE  UST.<^aw^ 
RICH7VV/\rN    &    MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


i  THE  FRESNO  NURSERY. 

5  I    HAVE    TO    OFFER    THIS  SEASON  

Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach, \ 
Prune,  Almond,  Etc.  / 

Burbank's  SUGAR  PRUNE,  CLIMAX  PLUM, 
I  ROOTED  GRAPE  VINES, 

'  ORNAJTENTAL  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALflS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

!  ♦    SEND    EOK    CATALOGUE    AND    PRICE   LIST.  •♦■ 

Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Prop.  Fresno  Nursery,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


IFRUIT  TREES  ( 


J 


RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 


CUTTINGS  FOR  ROOTING, 
J*  jt  $5.00  PER  1000.  j*  jt 


JOHN  SWETT  &  SON, 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


Plant  Evergreen  Millet 

FOR    YOU  R  HOGS. 

fine  of  the  best  feeds  for  Hogs.  Grows  anywhere 
without  cultivation.  Never  runs  out  when  once 
planted.  Roots  15-00  per  100  pounds. 

For  Sale  by  L.  L.  CROCKER,  Loomis,  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

Plant  the  Manzanillo,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  pickling  kinds;  earliest  to  ripen,  heavy 
bearer,  rich  in  oil.  I  propagate  all  leading  vari- 
eties.   Write  for  prices. 

D.  H.  JENKINS,  SAN  BERNARDINO,  CAL, 
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Winter  Treatment  for  Peach  Curl. 

Some  time  ago  we  gave  a  prelimi- 
nary review  of  an  excellent  special 
report  on  the  curl  leaf  of  the  peach  by 
Newton  B.  Pierce  of  Santa  Ana,  the 
local  vegetable  pathologist  of  the  U. 
S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  a 
notably  careful  and  satisfactory  pub- 
lication. We  refer  to  it  again  now  be- 
cause the  time  is  at  hand  for  winter 
treatment  of  peach  trees  to  prevent 
the  later  appearance  of  the  fungus 
which  is  destructive  to  foliage  and  fruit. 
Mr.  Pierce's  report  shows  that  of  the 
various  sprays  experimented  with,  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  in  the  proportion  of  five 
pounds  copper  sulphate,  five  pounds  lime 
and  forty-five  gallons  of  water  gave  the 
best  results,  the  equal  weights  of  the 
copper  sulphate  and  lime  being  most 
effective  when  the  mixture  is  applied 
shortly  before  the  opening  of  the  blos- 
som buds.  When  it  is  desired  to  in- 
crease the  durability  of  a  spray  by  in- 
creasing the  proportions  of  lime,  the 
application  should  be  made  earlier  or 
equal  proportions  of  copper  and  lime 
should  be  maintained.  The  total  saving 
of  foliage  increases  with  the  increase 
of  copper  sulphate  when  the  amount  of 
lime  remains  constant,  but  the  average 
saving  per  pound  of  copper  sulphate 
decreases  with  the  increase  of  copper. 

In  the  treatment  of  peach  leaf  curl, 
from  95%  to  98%  of  the  spring  foliage 
was  saved  by  spraying.  A  net  gain  of 
600%  in  foliage  over  that  retained  by 
adjoining  unsprayed  trees  resulted  in 
the  case  of  several  different  sprays. 
Bordeaux  mixture  when  applied  to  the 
dormant  trees  increased  the  weight 
and  starch  producing  power  of  the 
leaves,  and  the  sprayed  trees  showed 
a  great  gain  over  the  unsprayed  in  the 
number  and  quality  of  the  fruit  buds 
they  produced  for  the  following  year, 
the  gain  in  the  number  of  spur  buds 
being  over  100%  in  some  cases.  The 
lower  limbs  of  sprayed  trees  showed  a 
marked  gain  over  those  of  unsprayed 
trees  as  compared  with  the  upper 
limbs  in  both  the  number  of  fruit  buds 
and  lateral  shoots  they  produced. 

The  trees  should  be  sprayed  each 
season,  as  the  experiments  proved  that 
treatment  one  season  will  not  prevent 
the  disease  the  following  year.  Spray- 
ing should  also  be  done  even  though 
the  trees  may  not  be  expected  to  bear, 
as  the  loss  of  the  crop  of  leaves  is 
shown  to  result  in  as  great  a  drain 
upon  the  trees  as  does  the  maturing 
of  one-half  to  two-thirds  of  a  crop  of 
fruit. 

Cyclone  nozzles  with  lateral  or  di- 
agonal discharge  are  best  adapted  to 
the  work.  The  proper  time  for  win- 
ter spraying  and  the  number  of  ap- 
plications depend  to  some  extent  on 
the  locality,  season,  etc.,  but  active 
sprays  are  likely  to  do  most  good  if 
applied  from  one  to  three  weeks  before 
the  opening  of  the  blossoms  in  spring. 
The  proper  time  to  apply  sprays  for 
the  prevention  of  curl  is  in  dry,  calm 
weather,  and  during  the  middle  of  the 
day,  in  order  to  avoid  dew  or  frost  upon 
the  limbs  as  much  as  possible. 

Of  nearly  200  peach  and  nectarine 
varieties  considered  with  a  view  of  de- 
termining their  comparative  suscepti- 
bility to  curl,  it  was  found  that  very  few 
were  wholly  free  from  the  disease  and 
that  some  were  very  subject  to  it. 
Some  of  the  choicest  varieties,  as  the 
Elberta  and  Lovell,  are  seriously  af- 
fected, and  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  single  winter  treatment  will 
prevent  the  disease  upon  even  these 
varieties.  It  may  be  thus  fairly  claimed 
that  the  spraying  methods  recom- 
mended will  save  to  the  peach  industry 
some  of  its  finest  varieties. 

•  100  Reward,  *  I  mi. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  Is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  In  all  Its  stages,  and 
that  Is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  In  doing  Its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  In  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  It  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address:     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  ?5c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  TEAR  OF  US*. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAn  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  »50.-  to  8800.- 
"Alpha"  and  "Baby"  ityles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


103-lOS  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FKAXCISCO,  OAL, 


A  MAN  SAVED 

BY  U8INC  A  FOLDINC  SAWINC  MACHINE. 

On»  r„,„  ran  .nw  m..r,-     -f^.  Br  Ns  g^gy 

wood  with  it  than  two 
In  any  other  way  and 
doltea-i.-r.   9  CORDS 

IN  1  O  HOURS.  Bawl 
any  wood  on  any 
(rronnd.  Htw«trce« 

down,    Catalog  free. *Jllj&—- 4  t  J»- ] 

Flirt  order  ixiimnnirr.  V^V 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.,  55  N.  Jefferson  St,  Chicago,  ID. 


+lorticiihliri3ts  and  Vineyards. 

A  man  with  the  best  of  references,  with  thorough 
practical  knowledge  in  orchards  and  raisin  vine- 
yards, with  ten  years  of  California  experience  and 
graduate  of  French  Agricultural  University,  will 
take  charge  of  a  large  orchard  or  vineyard  at  $100 
per  month. 

Address  BOX  971,  FRESNO.  CAL. 


MONEY u HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

TeUa  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


For  14  Gents 

We  mall  the  fallowing  rare  seed  noreltlei. 
ljjkic.liln*  Blond  Tomato  Seed,  %  .  I  ', 
1    m   Northern  U-mmi  herd,  ,15 

1  "  WummU  fi'irftf  Umlm  BiH,  .10 

1  »*  Kmerald  Itrr-en  4  urumlierhctd,  .10 
I  (iljr  4ianl«-n  fieri  hred,  .10 
1    «    13-IU?  Kacllsh  Nerd.  .10 

1  "  tmt  Mai-hii  Irrtttwi  flirt,      .  li 

S    "   Urllliaol  I'Iowit  herd,  .lft 

Worth  $1.00  for, 4.. ','„"'.' 

Above  to  i'-,  "       ■  r.re  novelli.'.  we  will 
mall  tou  free,  together  with   our  great 
ilhwtraUMl  Seed  Csuilog,  telling  .11  about 
Kulzer'.  Million  Irollnr  <•  n,-. 
A  I...  (holer  iiiil.. i,  h.-.d.  ttllr.  alb. 
Together  with  Ikmlll  of  e.rllrnt  vege- 
table* ao.1  f.rm  seed",  upon  receipt  of  Me. 
•  let  thl.  notice.  When  oner  ton  plant 
Rulzer'a  8eed<  jou  will  never  do  without. 

JOHN  A.SAIZER  SEED  CO..  L,<  r  hi..  . 

a— awa—  ll 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
Incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MAUKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tut  Msifi  i^tHy. 


By  GDSTAV  BI9BN. 


4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hlf- 
sard,  Prof.  Wlckaon,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
ag-ents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed : 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal, 


COLT'S  NEW  NA' 
38  &  41  CALIBRES. 


Send  4  Cts.  for  Catalogue. 


H.  E.  SKINNER  CO., 

416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Successors  to  E.  T.  Allen  Co.) 

PTTATC  AMHUMITIOX,  ^ 
IT  I  11  PISHING  TACKLE, 
\3r\J  1 1  \J 9  ATHLETIC  GOODS. 

LARGEST  STOCK.    LOWEST  PRICES. 


ft 
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The  Squeezer 


Combined  Churn 
and  Butter  Worker 


It  is  not  like  any 
other  churn — 
it  is  better. 

It  gets  all  the  butter 
out  of  cream  at  prac- 
tically any  tempera- 
ture without  in- 
jury to  the  grain. 
In  fact  it  makes  | 
grain  by  its  per- 
fect manipulat  ion 
It  doesn't  grind, 
pound  or  smearf 
the  butter,  itjust 
squeezes  out  all  the  milk  and 
water  and  squeezes  in  the  salt. 

IT'S  A  PERFECT  HIXER. 
No  mottled  or  streaked  butter. 
It's  easy  to  operate,  requiring' 

little  power  and  is  easy  to'  

wash  and  keep  clean.  The  demand 
grows  daily.  The  one  here  shown' 
is  for  dairy  use  but  we  make  them- 
forthe  largest  creameries  and  butter  factories.  In  conjunction  with  our  factory 
we  run  a  repair  shop  where  we  repair  on  shortest  notice  all  kinds  of  separators 
and  every  kind  of  dairy  machinery.   Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  No.  SI 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILLS. 


1 


PaB 

ROOFING 


g 


i 


•pOOFING  is  to  a  building  what  clothing  is  to  the  body.  It  must 
protect  and  it  must  wear  well.  To  put  money  in  an  Interior  and 
to  save  it  on  the  roof  of  a  building  is  poor  economy. 

P  &  B  ROOFING  possesses  all  the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
roof  covering  It  is  waterproof,  durable,  inexpensive,  easily  laid. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  circular,  or  address  the  makers. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

ji   The  Patent  jt 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
35  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST. 


FOR    IRRIGATION    AND  RECLAMATION. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct  Con- 
nected to  Steam  or  Eleotrlc  Power. 
IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO., 

9-17  STEVEHS0H  ST.,  SAH  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


FOR  POULTRY  is  fresh  beef  trim- 
mings, thoroughly  dried  and  finely 
ground.   It  is  sweet  and  clean. 

FOR  POULTRY 
composed  of 
our  Pure  Meal 

Meal,  Pure  Blood  Meal  and  Pure  Bone  Meal.  This  is  a  well-balanced  nitrogenous  food. 

The  most  successful  raisers  of  fancy  and  market  poultry  use  our  foods.  Circulars  and  small  sam- 
ples free.   Agents  wanted  In  every  town  In  California  to  handle  our  goods. 

EMERY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  84TH  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 
EMERY'S  PURE  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE  £ 


January  5,  1901. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 


REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER  PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING    DEC.  18,  1900. 

664,033— Can  Opener— C.  A.  &  O.  An- 
derson,-Portland,  O. 

664,073— Hoist— H.  C.  Behr,  S.  F. 

664,213— Brake— H.  A.  Denney,  Reardan, 
Wash. 

664.245—  Lock— J.  A.  Eastman,  Fruitvale, 
Cal. 

664.246—  Candle  —  W.  R.  Ellis,  Liver- 
more,  Cal. 

664,138— Hotel  Register— C.  E.  Elst- 

ner,  Los  Angreles,  Cal. 
664,142— Can  Filling  Machine— F.  B. 

Fulton,  Anacortes,  Wash. 
665,881— Horse  Hitching  Device— N. 

L.  Goodwin,  Thorp,  Wash. 

663.992—  Saw  Filing  Machine— S.  W. 
Gutridge,  Granite,  Ogn. 

663,895  —  Power  Transmitter  —  J. 
Herbs,  Fall  Brook,  Cal. 

663.993—  Gold  Separator— W.  W.  M. 
Hickey,  S.  F. 

664,215— Sled— R.  E  Hickson,  Moro.Ogn. 

664,154 — Paint — J.  A.  Hommel,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

664,048— Saw  Handle— J.  Jett,  S.  F. 

663,969— Massage  Chair— Johnston  & 
Vanorman,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

663,905— Pulley  Block— E.  Knight, 
McCloud,  Cal. 

664,022— Hydrocarbon  Burner  —  G. 
H.  Larkin,  S.  F. 

664,052— Bicycle— O.  J.  Laury,  Redding, 
Cal. 

664,054— Draper   Slat  Protector— 

C.  J.  &  T.  T.  Luckeho,  Gridley,  Cal. 
663,914— Treating  Ores— H.  Lucken- 

bach,  Seattle,  Wash. 
664,330— Amalgam  Press— A.  Mackey, 

Douglas  Island,  Alaska. 
664,292— Motor  Vehicle— W.  Riddell, 

S  F 

664,298— Nozzle  Tip— F.  W.  &  H.  L. 
Shupert,  Spokane,  Wash. 

664,300— Gummer—D.  M.  Smyth,  Pasa- 
dena, Cal. 

664,029  —  Gas    Generator  —  V.  T. 

Weathers,  lone,  Cal. 
664,030— Comb  Cleaner— J.  H.  Wheeler, 

S.  F. 

33,761— Design— W.  S.  McRay,  Cosmo- 
polis,  Wash. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Design  for  Horseshoe  Pad.— No. 
33,691.  Dec.  11,  1900.  J.  Ewing,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  This  invention  relates  to 
a  novel  construction  of  elastic  pad  which 
is  adapted  to  be  attached  to  horseshoes  to 
form  a  resilient  bearing  for  the  weight  of 
the  horse.  It  consists  of  a  crescent-shaped 
block  having  a  thin,  flat  plate  with  curved 
edges  and  the  rear  formed  with  a  solid 
block  of  greater  thickness  with  divergent 
annular  ends  to  fill  the  space  between  the 
heels  of  the  shoe. 

Bed  Bottom  Attachments.— No. 
663,170.  Dec.  4,  1900.  John  Hoey,  San 
Francisco,  Cal.  This  invention  relates  to 
an  attachment  for  bed  bottoms  of  that 
class  known  as  "  wire  "  bed  bottoms.  It 
consists  in  the  combination  with  the  side 
rails  and  transverse  bars  of  a  bed  bottom, 
of  a  cap  or  housing  for  said  bars  including 
a  double  series  of  parallel  horizontal 
flanges.  One  series  of  these  flanges  forms 
a  Ihousing  for  the  end  bar,  and  the  other 
series  forms  a  housing  for  the  side  rail, 
said  latter  housing  having  its  flanges  ex- 
tended beyond  those  of  the  other  series. 
Vertical  transverse  end  flanges  connect 
the  horizontal  flanges,  and  the  cap  or 
housing  has  a  centrally  located  bridge  or 
extension  for  raising  the  end  bars  above 
the  side  rails,  and  having  an  exterior 
covering  plate. 

Bicycle.— No.  664.052.  Dec.  18,  1900. 
O.  J.  Lawry,  Redding,  Cal.  This  inven- 
tion is  designed  to  provide  a  relief  for  the 
riders  of  bicycles  by  making  the  axles  or 
journals  of  the  wheels  and  their  bearings 
movable  in  suitable  guides  in  the  frame, 
supporting  said  axles  against  the  pressure 
by  springs  of  sufficient  stiffness.  The 
forks  of  the  frame  have  slotted  inner 
sides  and  the  wheels  are  adapted  to  re- 
volve between  the  forks,  and  are  provided 
with  a  guide  interior  to  each  member  ex- 
tending some  distance  above  and  below 
their  point  of  connection  with  the  wheel 
axle.  Each  of  said  guides  has  its  upper 
and  lower  ends  slotted,  one  at  right  angles 
to  the  other,  and  the  slots  are  provided 
with  rollers  adapted  to  travel  in  contact 
with  the  inner  walls  of  the  forks  so  that 


the  movement  will  be  easy  and  the  axles 
will  not  bind  ;  at  the  same  time  the  wheels 
will  be  kept  in  an  essentially  vertical  posi- 
tion between  the  forks.  Above  these 
slides  are  sufficiently  stiff  and  elastic 
springs  upon  which  the  weight  of  the  ma- 
chine and  the  rider  is  carried.  These 
springs  constantly  yield  to  all  obstructions 
and  irregularities  of  surface  and  thus  form 
a  very  easy  riding  machine. 

Draper-Slat  Protector.— No.  664,- 
054.  Dec.  18,  1900.  C.  J.  &  T.  T.  Luckehe, 
Gridley,  Cal.  This  invention  relates  to  a 
means  for  protecting  the  transverse  bars 
or  slats  which  are  employed  in  connection 
with  endless  traveling  canvas  or  other 
belts.  It  consists  of  a  metal  piece  or  cap 
fitting  upon  and  partially  enclosing  the 
slat  and  having  transverse  and  convex 
corrugations  or  runners  between  which 
the  rivet  is  headed  which  secure  the  cap 
and  the  slat  together.  This  prevents  the 
wear  which  would  ordinarily  cut  off  the 
rivets  or  their  heads,  so  that  they  would 
pull  through  and  allow  the  parts  to  be- 
come detached,  the  corrugations  forming 
a  channel  of  sufficient  depth  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

Comb  Cleaner.— No.  664,030.  Dec.  18, 
1900.  J.  H.  Wheeler,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
one-half  interest  assigned  to  Wm.  Wilson 
of  same  place.  This  device  is  intended  to 
clean  combs,  such  as  are  used  for  the  hair, 
and  to  remove  any  dirt  or  obstruction 
which  ordinarily  accumulates  between  the 
teeth  of  the  comb.  It  consists  of  a  frame 
or  holder  having  parallel  sides,  wire  coils 
upon  said  sides  and  a  wire  or  strand 
wound  around  the  sides  and  through  the 
interstices  of  the  coils,  so  that  the  wire  is 
equidistantly  fixed  to  form  rows,  the 
wires  of  one  row  spacing  intermediate 
with  the  wires  of  the  other.  These  rows 
thus  lying  in  parallel  planes,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  press  the  comb  upon  them, 
and  they  will  pass  between  the  teeth  of 
the  comb  and  clean  out  any  deposit  which 
may  have  been  formed  therein. 


Farm  Wagon  only  S21.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Qulncy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  Inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-lnch 
tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have 
been  used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  in 
the  worst  infested  districts  of  California  and  with 
the  best  of  results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and 
proving  an  exceedingly  profitable  investment  to 
the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  is  tested  and  found 
reliable  before  a  single  dose  is 
put  on  the  market- 
write  for  literature  and  testimonials. 


THE 


Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  DEPT., 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

INCUBATORS     FAR ^ 


SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR. 

anybody  can  ran  it,  because  it 
runiitselt  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  see  for  yoorBelf  how 
v  ry  SQcceasfu I  it  has  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  onr 
Common  Senee  Folulne  ' 
Brooder.  We  Pay  th»  Freiph*.  I 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Cen  er.  Neb 


JUST  AS  NATURAL'  " 
and  a  pood  deal  more  reliable,  Doesn't 
break  i  ts  eggs  or  make  its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn't  stay  off  the  nest  and  allow  the  eggs 
to  chill  bot  hatches  every  egg  that  can  be 
hatched.  THE 


PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 


ts  absolutely  perfect  as  to  inenbator essentials — proper  applies* 
tlon  and  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture,  regu- 
lation and  ventilation.  For  54  to  384  egrgs.  WE  PAt 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  the  U.S.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petalumu  Incubator  Co.,  Box  217  Pctalumu,  Cal* 


BARRED  ROCKS: 

Cockerels  J4.no  to  {6.00 

Pullets   3.00  to  5.00 

Trios   9.00  to  12.00 

Eggs    3.00  per  setting. 

BUFF  COCHINS: 

Cockerels  $3.50  to  15.00 

Pullets   2.50  to  4.00 

Trios   8.00  to  11.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  setting. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS: 

Cockerels  $4.00  to  $6.00 

Pullets   3.50  to  5.00 

Trios  lu.00  to  14.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  setting. 

Our  birds  are  f-o  n  the  best  of  stock 

and  havd  won  highest  prizes  wherever 

shown. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

1317  Castro  St.  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Pairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.  4-yr..  3-yr  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  nerd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durbams  competing.  P.  H.  Burke. 
626  Market  St..  9.  V. 


BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lotB. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  F..Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DCRHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  William  NUes  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters    Established  1876. 


sHORTHOKN  CATTLE  —  Oldest  established 
herd  In  California-  contains  the  very  best  beef 
and  milk  strains.  Best  general  purpose  cattle  In 
the  world.  W.  H.  Howard.  523  Montgomery  St.,S.  F. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum  Leg  Bands 
and  Rabbit  Labels. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


S.  P.  LINDOREN  &  SOVS,  Klngsburg.  Cal. 
Poland-China  Swine:  won  herd  sweepstakes  at 
State  Fair  in  1900.  Stock  for  sale. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  Work  Horses  and  Standard 
Bred  Trotters.   S.  B.  Wright.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DCROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  In  1876. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf  oran,  1900. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
BreedB  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 
My  stock  have  been  prize  winners  for  the  last  12 
years  never  winning  less  than  13  prizes,  and  In 
1900  won  35  at  St ->te  and  Tanforan  Fairs;  riobons 
consist  of  22  first.  8  second,  and  4  sweepstakes. 


BREEDERS*  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  feeds,  POULTRY  remedies,  POUL- 
TRY supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  price  list.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WARE  ON  THE  SUGAR  BEET. 

A  Valuable  and  Standard  Work. 


The  Sugar  Beet:  Including  a  History  of  the  Beet 
Sugar  Industry  in  Europe.  Varieties  of  the  Sugar 
Beet.  Examination.  Soils.  Tillage,  Seeds  and  Sow- 
ing, Yield  and  Cost  of  Cultivation.  Harvesting 
Transportation.  Conservation.  Feeding  Qualities  of 
the  Beet  and  of  the  Pulp,  etc.  By  Lewis  s.  Ware, 
O.  E.,  M.  E.  Illustrated  by  90  Engravings.  323 
pages,  8vo. 

Price  $4.00,  by  mail,  free  of  postage  to  any  address  in  the 
world. 

CONTENTS.— Part  t  Chapter  L  History  of  the 
Fluctuations  in  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  Europe. 

II.  Synopsis  of  the  Attempts  Made  in  the  United 
States  tu  Introduce  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry.  III. 
The  Present  Condition  of  the  Suga-  Industry* in  the 
United  states.  IV.  Probable  Results  Wh  ch  Would 
be  Produced  by  the  Introduction  of  the  Beet  !-ugar 
Industry  In  the  United  states.  Part  II.  Chapter  I. 
Varieties  of  the  Beet.   II.  Examination  of  the  Beet. 

III.  Leaves  of  the  Sugar  Beet.  Part  III.  Chapter  I. 
Soils.  General  Considerations.  II.  Preparation  of 
the  Soil,  or  Tillage.  III.  Various  Manures.  IV. 
Seeds  and  Sowing.  V.  Production  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Seed  of  the  Sugar  Beet.  VI.  Harvest- 
ing. Vil.  Yield  and  Cost  of  Cultivation.  VIII.  Ro- 
tation of  crops.  Part  IV.  Chapter  I.  General 
Considerations  on  Economical  Transportation.  II. 
Conservation  of  the  Sugar  Beet.  Part  V.  Enemies 
of  the  Sugar  Beet.  Part  VI.  Feeding  Qualities  of 
the  Beet.  Index. 

tW  The  above  or  any  of  our  Books  sent  by  mail,  fret  of 
postage,  at  the  publication  price,  to  any  address  in  the 
world. 

WOur  A'eu>  and  Revised  catalogue  of  Practical  and 
Scientific  Books,  92  pages,  8vo.;  as  well  as  our  other  cata- 
logues and  circulars,  the  whole  covering  every  branch  of 
Science  applied  to  the  Arts,  sent  free  and  free  of  postage  to 
any  one  in  any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  his  ad- 
dress. 

HENRY  CAREY  BAIRD  &  CO., 

INDUSTRIAL  PUBLISHERS. BOOKSELLERS*  IMPORTERS, 
810  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  U.  S.  A. 

LARGE  ENGLISH 

Berkshire  Hogs. 

FOR  SALE,  Some  Extra  Pigs  of  Either  Sex. 

Sired  by  Romford  Duke  XXVIII,  36115,  and  out  of 
dauRhters  and  granddaughters  of  Black  Knight 
30003,  the  World's  Fa'r  sweepstakes  winner. 

Romford  Duke  XXVIII,  36115,  was  sired  by  W.  E. 
Spicer's  great  show  hog  Enterprise  27957. 

Also  a  few  choice  young  sows  bred  for  winter 
and  spring  litters. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Address  J05.  P.  KELLY, 

Waddlngton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


FOR  SALE. 

5  BRED  Percherons 

(ONE  HORSE  AND  FOUR  HARES.) 

Address  MRS.  WM.  B.  COLLIER,  2509  Pacific 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


^alifornia 

/♦Vegetables 


ft  IN... 

*•  Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  W1CKSON. 
Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Prut "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Sscceaa  In  California. 
Laree  8vo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  82.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


S^TCPOULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 901 .  160  pages,  over 

|100  IUnstratione  of  FowU,  Incubator*,  Brooders, 
.Poultry  Houses,  etc.  Bow  to  raise  chickens  success- 
fully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagr^mi 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Iu'nbators,  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER,  Box  1*4,  rweport.  Ill 


o  frTENrjf 


c*  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO ™. 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F". 


"  PASTEUR    VACCINE  " 


SAVES   CATTLE  FROM 


oooooo 
oooooo 
oo-o-o-o-o 


oooooo 
oooooo 
oooooo 


PASTEUR    VACCINE    COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Branches- Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth.  San  Francisco. 


Coclrhed  wVt°hd8  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

is  still  in  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  in  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Hern  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record :  California  State  Pair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Pair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  53  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

SESSIONS    &    CO.,    117     E.    23rd    St..    Los    Angeles,  Cal. 
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January  5;  1901. 


THE 4  DAWN 


ARRIVES  WITH 
OUR  NEW  STOCK  OF 


THE 


CENTURY 


DEERE 


ALL 
RIGHT 
VEHICLES 


JOOOOOO  CKKX><>0<XK><><>00<><>0^ 

OR    THE    COMING    SEASON    OUR    STOCK    OF  \ 
DEERE  ALL  RIQHT  VEHICLES  WILL  BE  THE  I 
LARGEST  AND  THE  MOST  COMPLETE  EVER 
BROUGHT    TO    THIS    COAST.  *  TO  PARTIES 
WISHING  TO  FIGURE  ON   CARLOADS   DIRECT  FROM 
THE  FACTORY  WE   OFFER  A  SELECTION   OF  OVER 
ONE  HUNDRED  DIFFERENT  STYLES.  j»jt  BUGGY  CATA- 
LOGUE G  WILL  BE  OUT  THIS  MONTH. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ooooooooooocoooooooooooooooooo 


WAREHOUSE: 
320-324 

TOWNSEND  STREET. 


KENTUCKY  n  SHOE  DRILL 

Saves  Time, 


Saves  Seed, 
Saves  Money. 


Detachable 

Heel  Shoe. 
Detached  in 

a  Minute. 
80,000  in  Use. 

The  Kentucky  Shoe  Drill,  fitted  with  rardatMbabfe  baJjhoe.and  our  Ken- 
tucky Sprlns  Pre»i.ure  Drvlrr  nur  own  excHistveinvenUoai — willdoiuore 
and  better  work  than  anv  other  drill  made.  Thousands  of  fanners  s:iy  so.  The 
heel  piece  can  be  taken  off  in  less  than  a  minute  for  sharpening.  Prop  forged 
from  tool  steel,  of  fine  temper.    Llgh  Idrs  ft  Mid  accurate  force  feed.   Send  for  our  Dook. 

BRENNAN  &  COMPANY  S.  W.  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Dept.  P,     LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Shipped  from  Miune»|K>li>,  Spokane,  Wuh, .  Council  Bluffs. 


bHlFl'KD   FKOM    SAN   FRANCISCO   AND  SPOKANE. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


INSURE  YOUR  CROPS 

of  WHEAT  and  OATS. 

looibs.  oi  NITRATE  OF  SODA 

per  acre  applied  early  in  the  spring  does  it.  Promotes  s tool- 
ing, stimulates  growtb,  increases  yield.    Of  great  value  on  all 

crops,  vegetables,  grass,  fruits,  etc. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALh'OUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     ...      sftn  Francisco,  Oal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Thomas'  - 
Phosphate 
Powder.  - 


FERTILIZER 

 OK  THE  


THE 


And  Cheapest  Available  Phosphate  of 
the  Times. 

ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  EXCEEDS 
1,000,000  TONS. 

FOR  PRICES,  ANALYSIS,  ETC.,  APPLY  TO 

BflLFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «fc    CO. , 

316  California  Street,     ...      San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


P 


is  in  the  opinion  of  experts  the 
BEST  OF  ITS  KIND. 


We  build  the  Pump  SINGLE  and  DOUBLE 
ACTING  for  HAND  POWER.  We  are  also 
prepared  to  furnish  COMPLETE  SPRAYING 
OUTFITS  and  GASOLINE  ENGINES  capable 
of  working  four  sprays. 

HOSE,  NOZZLES  and  STRAINERS  can  be 
furnished  as  desired. 


Send  for  Descriptive  Circulars  and  Prices. 


National  Foundry  &  Machine  Co. 

Manufacturers  of  Castings,  Forglngs  and  Machinery, 

23    SOUTH    RIVER  ST. 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 

For  Sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St,  San  Francisco. 


r*  Gopher  "Trap. 

The  Only  Easy  Gopher 
Trap  to  Set. 

GUARANTEED   TO  CATCH 
HIM  WITHOUT  FAIL. 

Your  dealer  can  snpply  you  at  83. OO 
per  dozen.  If  not,  send  to  us. 

CONSOLIDATED  GOPHER  TRAP  CO., 

113  DAVIS  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  IRTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  seotlon  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  tiS.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  180.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  lnohes.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21H  lnohes  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  U.  WILLiBU,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  k  GO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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THIRTIETH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Desirable  Eucalypts. 

There  is  an  extending  and  very  commendable  in- 
terest in  drawing  more  heavily  upon  the  rich  treas- 
ures of  the  genus  Eucalyptus  for  the  adornment  and 
profit  of  California.  We  have  long  earnestly  pro- 
moted this  interest  and  are  glad  to  note  indications 
of  success.  A  few  years  ago  we  gave  an  extended 
series  of  eucalyptus  pictures  and  descriptive  notes 
thereon  drawn  from  the  monograph  of  Mr.  Abbott 
Kinney  of  Los  Angeles,  who  is  a  devoted  eucalpyt- 
ologist.  Southern  California  during  the  last  few 
years  has  been  wide  awake  to  the  desirability  of  a 
number  of  species  which  proved  their  adaptations  at 
the  University  Forestry  Station  at  Santa  Monica 
and  in  the  hands  of  private  growers.  It  would  be 
well  if  the  planters  in  all  our  valleys  should  follow  the 
lead  of  southern  California  in  this  direction.  The 
objections  commonly  urged  against  the  common  blue 
gum  do  not  all  hold  against  some  of  its  sister  species. 
Some  of  them  are  handsomer,  hardier  and  harder, 
more  durable  in  wood  and  otherwise  better  than  the 
Tasmanian  species  which  early  secured  a  right  of 
way  in  this  State. 

A  few  species  which  are  worthy  of  attention  are 


Eucalyptus  Calophylla. 

shown  in  the  pictures  on  this  page.  They  are  from 
the  last  report  of  the  University  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  and  are  from  the  forestry  substa- 
tion at  Santa  Monica.  In  the  report,  Mr.  C.  H. 
Shinn,  the  inspector,  has  given  interesting  descrip- 
tions largely  on  the  basis  of  notes  by  Mr.  J.  H.  Bar- 
ber, the  foreman  in  charge. 

Eucalyptus  cornuta,  the  "  Yate "  of  Southwest 
Australia,  is  of  spreading  habit.  The  foliage  is  some- 
what thin,  however,  and  does  not  afford  a  heavy 
shade.  The  leaves  are  small,  narrow,  dull  green  in 
color,  but  shining  with  a  metallic  luster  in  sunlight. 
The  flower  buds  resemble  close  clusters  of  small 
horns,  whence  the  specific  name  cornuta-  (horned). 
These  horn-like  calyxes  fall  away,  leaving  the  blos- 
soms in  globular,  pompon-like  heads  of  yellow  fila- 
ments. Later  the  filaments  also  fall,  and  the  fruit 
develops  in  close,  spiny  clusters.  The  wood  of  E. 
cornuta  is  hard,  tough  and  elastic,  and  is  highly 
esteemed  in  Australia. 

Eucalyptus  calophylla  is  one  of  the  handsomest 
specios  of  the  genus.  It  makes  a  straight,  sym- 
metrical, sturdy,  leafy  tree,  with  cinnamon-colored 
bark,  and  oval,  pointed,  bright  green  leaves.  The 


Eucalyptus  Cornuta  var.  Lthmanni. 


Eucalyptus  Rostrata. 


large,  creamy  white  flowers  are  borne  in  heavy  clus- 
ters during  August,  September  and  October.  The 
fruits  are  large  and  remarkable.  They  are  rudely 
goblet-shaped,  some  2  inches  or  more  in  length  and  1 
inch  in  diameter.  These  pods  or  capsules  make  ex- 
cellent pipe  bowls,  and  can  be  utilized  also  for  um- 
brella handles  and  the  like.  The  tree  endures  some 
frost,  makes  a  fairly  rapid  growth,  and  may  be 
ranked  as  a  fine  ornamental  and  a  useful  shade  tree. 

Eucalyptus  ficifolia,  the  scarlet  -  flowered  euca- 
lyptus, is  closely  related  to  E.  calophylla,  but  is  even 
a  handsomer  tree  in  habit  and  foliage,  not  to  mention 
its  magnificent  blossoms.  It  makes  a  symmetrical, 
pyramidal  tree.  The  leaves  are  large,  oval  and 
pointed,  thick  in  texture  and  dark  green  in  color, 
paler  beneath.  The  flowers,  as  in  E.  calophylla, 
are  borne  in  heavy  trusses  on  the  ends  of  the 
branches,  in  August  and  September.  They  are 
brilliant  red  in  color,  varying  on  different  trees 
from  scarlet  to  crimson,  always  very  showy.  They 
are  followed  by  heavy  and  pendent  clusters  of 
large  pods,  almost  as  large  as  those  of  E.  calophylla, 
which  are  well  shown  in  the  illustration.  The  bark 
is  cinnamon-colored  and  persistent.  The  tree  is  of 
much  slower  growth  than  many  of  the  eucalypts,  and 


Eucalyptus  Obcordata. 


Eucalyptus  Ficifolia. 

never  attains  a  large  size,  the  maximum  height  being 
about  50  feet,  but  as  a  showy  ornamental  of  striking 
beauty  and  a  handsome  avenue  tree  is  not  surpassed. 

Eucalyptus  obcordata  is  a  curious  small  tree  of 
some  ornamental  value.  Its  dull,  red  flowers  are 
borne  more  or  less  the  year  round.  The  leaves  are 
small,  thick  and  of  a  dull  green  color.  The  broad; 
flattened,  recurved  flower  stalks  are  well  shown  in 
the  illustration. 

Eucalyptus  rostrata,  the  red  gum,  has  been  very 
generally  confused  in  this  State  with  E.  viminalis,  a 
much  inferior  tree.  E.  rostrata  is  a  fast-growing 
tree  of  erect  habit,  with  persistent,  smooth,  gray 
bark,  and  drooping  foliage  of  a  grayish-green  color. 
The  blossoms  are  creamy  white,  small  and  in  small 
clusters,  produced  freely  in  early  summer.  The  tree 
endures  extreme  heat,  resists  frost  better  than  many 
eucalypts,  and  stands  considerable  drought  without 
suffering.  Its  timber  is  hard,  strong  and  durable. 
Few  trees  can  be  better  recommended  for  general 
planting  than  this  the  true  "  red  gum."  It  is  one  of 
the  species  that  should  be  much  more  freely  grown 
in  California.  The  illustration  shows  the  small  seed- 
and  drooping  stems  so  characteristic  of  E.  rostrata. 
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The  Week. 

There  has  been  much  and  widely  distributed  rain- 
fall since  our  last  issue,  and,  with  heavy  frosts 
escaped  thus  far  and  large  water  supply  assured, 
the  State  is  going  along  through  one  of  the  best  win- 
ters she  has  ever  experienced.  The  conditions  favor 
much  confidence  and  activity  in  all  industrial  affairs, 
and  the  fact  that  we  have  within  our  boundaries  this 
year  more  than  the  normal  number  of  visitors  and  in- 
vestors, makes  the  buoyant  disposition  all  the  more 
valuable  and  promising.  Let  every  one  do  what  he 
can  to  make  this  good  year  effective. 

The  speculative  wheat  market  is  firmer  and  for- 
eign values  are  better,  but  the  local  spot  transac- 
tions do  not  yet  warrant  advance  in  quotations. 
There  is,  however,  something  doing  in  pushing  out 
wheat.  Two  full  and  one  part  cargo  have  gone  this 
week  for  Europe.  The  barley  market  is  firm  and 
not  changed,  though  there  is  an  upward  tendency. 
Part  of  a  cargo  has  gone  to  New  York.  Barley  is 
not  freely  offered  and  the  situation  is  favorable. 
Oats  are  too  high  to  cause  a  change  to  be  expected, 
for  Eastern  oats  are  now  coming  in  for  use  in  filling 
Government  contracts  because  local  speculators  are 
such  good  holders.  Corn  is  a  little  easier,  but  not 
particularly  lower.  The  lower  priced  beans  are 
marked  up  this  week,  as  the  demand  is  running  so 
strongly  on  them.  Millstuffs  are  quiet  and,  though 
easy  in  tone,  are  not  lower.  Rolled  barley  has  ad- 
vanced. There  is  no  change  in  hay,  which  is  barely 
steady  under  a  slack  demand.  Beef,  mutton  and 
hogs  have  all  advanced  this  week.  Butter  is  weak 
and  lower  under  a  heavy  stock  of  common  grades. 
Cheese  is  unchanged  ;  stocks  are  light  and  the  mar- 
ket firm.  Eggs  are  slightly  lower,  but  the  market 
is  in  fairly  good  shape.  Poultry  has  improved.  Pota- 
toes and  onions  are  a  little  stronger  because  of  the 
storm  ;  both  are  going  to  Manila  on  Government  ac- 
count. The  best  apples  and  oranges  are  firm,  but 
others  are  weak.  Dried  fruit  is  at  a  standstill.  An 
export  price  has  been  made  on  raisins  which  should 
help  some  out  of  the  country.  Nuts  are  rather  slow 
and  easier.  "Wool  and  hops  are  too  dull  to  talk  about. 


The  meeting  of  fruit  men  in  this  city  on  Tuesday 
has  marked  out  work  for  the  convention  to  be  held  in 
Sacramento  January  15th.  It  was  resolved  to  organ- 
ize under  the  co-operative  laws  of  California  with  the 
name  of  the  California  Fresh  Fruit  Association,  for  a 
term  of  fifty  years,  and  to  choose  five  directors, 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  develop  the  fruit  interests 
and  market  the  crops.  The  choice  of  the  principal 
place  of  business  for  the  corporation  was  deferred 
until  the  convention  meets  at  Sacramento.    The  ob- 


ject of  the  organization  is  to  pack,  handle,  ship  and 
dispose  of  California-grown  fresh  fruit  to  the  best 
advantage  of  the  grower,  pool  the  products  of  special 
sections  and  segregate  deciduous  from  citrus  fruits. 
The  chairman  was  authorized  to  present  the  plan  of 
organization  as  outlined  by  the  meeting  to  the  con- 
vention of  fruit  men  at  Sacramento.  We  notice  that 
many  localities  are  appointing  delegates  to  the  con- 
vention, and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  assembly  will 
be  large  and  representative. 

Dairy  Progress  in  California. 

Dairy  progress  is  really  one  of  the  most  important 
and  interesting  phases  of  agricultural  activity  in 
California  at  the  present  time.  Any  one  who  visits 
the  agricultural  districts  or  attends  general  assem- 
blies of  farmers,  such  as  are  found  at  our  Farmers' 
Institutes,  must  be  impressed  by  the  keen  inquiry  for 
up-to-date  information  on  this  subject.  Such  knowl- 
edge is  being  constantly  applied  in  the  building  of 
new  creameries  and  skimming  stations  ;  in  the  wide 
introduction  of  silos  and  new  dairy  machinery  ;  in 
the  constantly  increasing  area  of  alfalfa  in  the  in- 
terior valleys  and  in  the  quickened  interest  in  secur- 
ing better  dairy  stock  by  the  recourse  to  test  and 
selection  and  by  the  use  of  better  dairy  sires. 
Progress  is  also  shown  by  the  statistics  of  the  local 
products  which  will  be  given  below.  How  to  pro- 
mote dairy  progress  along  wise  and  effective  lines, 
with  the  truest  economy  of  public  funds  and  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  num- 
ber, is  a  question  of  the  clearest  present  importance. 

Dairy  organization  has  shown  itself  to  be  a  most 
effective  agency  for  progress  in  all  the  older  dis- 
tricts of  this  country,  and  in  the  districts  of  the  old 
world  as  well.  There  is  no  question  about  its  desira- 
bility. It  has  never  been  employed  to  the  extent  of 
its  possibilities  in  California.  This  is  probably  due  in 
part  to  the  fact  that  our  dairy  people  are  held  apart 
by  great  distances  and  great  cost  of  travel.  They 
have  also  been  difficult  of  unification  because  so  large 
a  fraction  of  them  are  not  an  English-reading  people  i 
because  there  is  such  a  large  proportion  of  dairy 
renters  instead  of  dairy  owners,  etc.  But  allowing 
all  that  may  be  involved  in  the  local  situation  which 
tends  toward  disorganization  instead  of  organization, 
it  is  still  clear  that  other  causes  have  operated  to  re- 
strict earnest  and  enthusiastic  co-operation  which  is 
the  beneficent  fashion  in  older  dairy  regions.  We 
have  had  efforts  at  organization  promoted  by  trade 
interests,  by  individual  interests  and  ambitions  which 
were  legitimate  enough  and  perhaps  of  public  benefit, 
but  did  not  constitute  a  foundation  broad  enough  for 
an  effective  organization.  Besides  this,  there  has 
been  too  much  bickering  and  strife  among  those  lead- 
ing in  tbe  efforts  at  organization,  and  this  itself  has 
limited  the  spheres  of  their  influence.  On  another 
page  is  the  account  of  the  establishment  of  another 
society  in  the  dairy  interest.  It  promises  to  have 
larger  membership  than  its  predecessors,  but  this 
remains  to  be  determined. 

Dairy  education  is  wisely  held  by  all  who  desire 
dairy  progress  to  be  an  essential  thereto.  All  the 
associations  and  individuals,  so  far  as  we  know,  have 
pronounced  in  favor  of  special  instruction  to  be  known 
as  a  Dairy  School.  There  would  be  no  trouble  to 
secure  the  establishment  of  such  a  school  if  there 
were  wider  demand  for  it ;  but  while  our  dairy  soci- 
eties are  weak  and  fail  to  secure  the  strength  which 
comes  from  wide  membership  and  enthusiastic  assem- 
bly, it  is  difficult  to  determine  whether  the  general 
public  is  awakened  to  the  desirability  of  a  Dairy 
School  or  not.  The  subject  bids  fair,  however,  to 
reach  a  speedy  test.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  talk 
the  other  day  with  Assemblyman  Myers  of  Kings 
county,  and  he  assured  us  that  he  was  working 
earnestly  to  secure  a  Dairy  School  for  California. 
His  residence  and  interests  in  one  of  the  richest 
alfalfa  counties  of  the  interior  valley  have  convinced 
him  that  the  State  should  provide  liberally  for  dairy 
education,  and  he  will  introduce  and  labor  for  a  bill 
to  establish,  equip  and  maintain  a  Dairy  School.  We 
shall  have  the  details  of  Mr.  Myers'  plans  and  propo- 
sitions as  soon  as  he  sees  fit  to  make  them  public. 
There  may  be  others  in  the  Legislature  working  along 
the  same  lines. 

California  dairy  statistics  are  now  provided  for 
through  the  work  of  the  Dairy  Bureau  as  directed 
by  the  secretary,  Mr.  William  Vanderbilt.  There 


has  just  been  published  a  creditable  pamphlet  con- 
taining the  third  report  of  the  Dairy  Bureau.  It 
has  various  recommendations,  to  which  we  may  find 
occasion  to  allude  at  some  future  time.  What  we 
wish  to  show  in  this  instance  is  the  great  and  grow- 
ing importance  of  the  dairy  as  a  branch  of  our  Cali- 
fornia agriculture,  and  that  is  strikingly  presented 


in  the  following  statement: 

1898-9. 

Butter— 24,869,084  lbs   $5,392,020 

Cheese— 5,294,938  lbs   593,093 

Condensed  milk— 52,558  cases   218,988 

Milk  and  cream  used  as  food   5,325,399 

Calves  from  dairy  cows   783,423 

Hogs  produced  on  dairy  wastes   964,762 


$13,277,625 

1899-0. 

Butter— 28,782,859  lbs   $6,360,054 

Cheese— 4,989,960  lbs   503,986 

Condensed  milk— 66,302  cases   276,258 

Milk  and  croam  used  as  food   5,567,462 

Calves  from  dairy  cows   1,293,276 

Hogs  produced  on  dairy  wastes   1,492,236 


$15,493,272 

These  figures  are  certainly  calculated  to  arrest 
attention,  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  while 
this  is  being  done  there  are  dairy  imports  still  to 
displace  and  dairy  exports  still  to  exploit  and  realize. 
No  wonder  some  people  are  calling  so  loudly  for  in- 
telligent promotion  of  their  industry  ;  the  wonder  is 
that  all  who  know  its  greatness  and  its  promise  do 
not  assemble  and  secure  public  aid  to  which  it  is 
rightly  entitled. 


A  group  of  stock  men  met  in  this  city  on  Tuesday 
to  promote  local  live  stock  interests  and  to  ally  them 
more  thoroughly  with  the  greater  interests  of  the 
interior.  The  chief  theme  of  discussion  was  the 
pending  proposition  for  leasing  Government  ranges. 
Col.  Irish  urged  that  it  was  most  essential  that  Cali- 
fornia should  have  a  voice  in  the  National  Live  Stock 
Association,  as  the  question  of  public  ranges  would 
be  discussed,  and  steps  will  be  taken  toward  secur- 
ing legislation  at  Washington  for  the  protection  and 
control  of  ranges — a  matter  of  great  importance  to 
the  cattle  men  of  the  Pacific  coast.  He  described 
the  benefits  that  accrued  to  the  cattle  interests  in 
Texas  and  in  the  Australian  colonies  under  the  lease 
system.  The  ranges  should  be  placed  under  Gov- 
ernment control,  and  the  discouraging  condi- 
tions now  existing  will  soon  disappear.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  delegation  may  be  sent  from  Cali- 
fornia to  meet  the  National  Association  at  Salt  Lake 
next  Monday.  The  officers  for  the  local  association 
for  the  coming  year  were  chosen  as  follows:  Presi- 
dent, F.  C.  Lusk;  vice-president,  W.  Mayo  Newhall; 
treasurer,  T.  B.  Bishop;  secretary,  F.  J.  Sinclair; 
executive  committee— Walter  L.  Vail,  Los  Angeles; 
John  Sparks,  Reno;  J.  Churchill,  Yreka;  G.  W. 
Grayson,  Oakland;  Jerry  Millay,  Phoenix,  A.  T. ;  J. 
Le  Roy  Nickel,  San  Francisco;  Fred  Cox,  Sacra- 
mento; Henry  Miller,  San  Francisco;  F.  C.  Lusk, 
Chico.  The  convention  was  composed  of  representa- 
tive cattle  men  and  extensive  owners  of  live  stock 
from  California,  Nevada,  Arizona  and  other  parts  of 
the  Pacific  coast. 

Alexander  Craw,  the  efficient  breeder  of  bene- 
ficent parasites  for  our  injurious  fruit  insects,  is 
running  short  of  forage  for  his  priceless  live  stock. 
He  needs  especially  a  good  supply  of  cottony 
cushion  scale,  and  will  be  glad  to  pay  ex- 
press charges  on  all  scale-infested  twigs  and 
branches  that  may  be  boxed  or  sacked  and  sent  to 
him.^  This  expressed  wish  should  secure  plenty,  be- 
cause without  enough  feed  Mr.  Craw  cannot  multiply 
the  parasites  for  his  future  distributions.  Mr.  Craw's 
headquarters  are  on  Clay-street  dock,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  packages  will  reach  him  at  that  address. 

The  prune  people  at  San  Jose,  after  two  full  days 
of  consultation  with  the  packers,  decided  to  put  all 
matters  looking  to  an  improvement  of  the  prune 
market  into  the  hands  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Association.  This  committee  has  been  given  full 
power  to  act.  The  whole  situation  has  been  gone 
over,  and  directors  of  both  the  Association  and  the 
Packers'  Company  seem  unable  to  find  a  solution  to 
immediately  relieve  the  market.  It  will  require  pa- 
tience and  hard  work  and  these  should  not  be  with- 
held. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Oranges  on  Hardpan. 

To  the  Editor: — What  would  you  advise  in  regard 
to  setting  orange  trees  on  red  soil,  where  the  hard- 
pan  is  within  18  inches  to  2  feet  of  the  surface,  and  is 
as  deep  as  the  hill  is  high,  as  far  as  I  can  ascertain  ? 
Would  blasting  out  a  hole  be  a  benefit  or  a  damage  ? 
Do  you  think  an  orange  grove  on  this  condition  of 
soil  advisable  ?  If  not,  what  is  soil  good  for  ?  I  have 
ten  acres  plowed  and  find  this  condition  of  things, 
and  as  there  are  all  manner  of  opinions,  I  shall  deem 
it  a  favor  to  have  you  decide  the  matter  final.  Which 
is  the  better  variety  of  olive  for  this  section,  Pendu- 
lina  or  Mission,  for  pickling  ? — Reader,  Tehama 
county. 

We  would  not  plant  orange  trees  on  upland  clay 
loam  over  hardpan.  We  have  no  doubt  trees  can  be 
grown  if  water  and  fertilizers  are  used  in  just  the 
right  amount  to  keep  the  trees  thrifty,  and  they  will 
bear  good  fruit  when  they  are  coached  along  with 
care  and  intelligence.  But  the  amount  of  time  and 
money  required  to  bring  an  orange  orchard  into  good 
bearing  should  have  a  better  soil  foundation.  While 
there  is  plenty  of  good  deep  land  to  be  had,  it  seems 
to  us  unwise  to  choose  the  valley  red  soil,  much  of 
which  is  indifferent  and  shallow.  We  do  not  quite 
know  what  can  be  done  to  advantage  with  the  land 
you  mention  except  getting  a  little  winter  pastur- 
age. There  may  be  a  shattering  of  the  subsoil  by 
blasting,  which  would  be  of  benefit,  but  usually  blast- 
ing is  only  advisable  where  there  is  something  below 
the  hardpan  which  is  worth  blasting  for. 

The  best  pickling  olive  is  the  sufficiently  large  olive 
which  bears  best  in  the  locality.  The  Mission  is 
safest  all  around,  but  local  observation  may  consti- 
tute others  better.  We  would  not  plant  any  olive 
except  where  olives  are  now  doing  well  and  proving 
profitable.   

Regulating  Size  in  Pomelos. 

To  the  Editor: — The  grape  fruit  trees  set  in  the 
adobe  soil  of  this  section  bear  heavily,  but  the  fruit 
runs  to  small  sizes  as  a  rule.  Prices  received  by 
growers  for  this  smaller  fruit  are  unsatisfactory,  the 
market  demanding  a  larger  fruit,  say,  forty  to  sixty 
sizes,  which  are  difficult  to  produce,  particularly  of 
the  Triumph  variety,  though  trees  seem  very  vigor- 
ous, making  heavy  growth.  We  are  told  that  thin- 
ning the  fruit  early  in  the  season  will  not  tend  to 
greatly  increase  the  size  of  what  is  left  on  the  tree, 
but  that  close  pruning  and  cutting  back  will  produce 
the  larger  fruit  we  desire.  I  believe  I  have  not  seen 
the  matter  brought  up  heretofore  in  any  of  the  fruit 
journals.  I  would  be  obliged  for  any  information  you 
can  give  on  this  subject,  as  there  is  a  considerable 
acreage  in  this  district,  most  of  which  is  from  four  to 
six  years  old,  and  on  which  no  pruning  has  been  done. 
— Subscriber,  Porterville. 

Pomelo  growing  is  rather  new  and  we  have  a  great 
deal  to  learn  about  it.  No  doubt  one  trouble  is  in 
allowing  the  trees  to  carry  too  much  bearing  wood 
and  thinning  out  of  shoots  where  too  dense  to  be  de- 
sirable. The  pomelo  needs  both  cutting  back  and 
thinning  of  surplus  growth  resulting.  It  is  hard  to 
believe  that  thinning  the  clusters  will  not  make  the 
surviving  individual  fruits  larger.  We  should  like  to 
have  discussion  on  all  points  of  pomelo  policy. 

Brown  Apricot  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  scale  on  the  enclosed 
prune  twig  ?  Is  it  injurious,  and  what  can  be  done 
for  it  ? — Reader,  Sonoma. 

The  scale  is  known  as  the  Brown  Apricot  scale, 
and  it  is  very  injurious  to  apricots,  prunes,  etc.  The 
remedy  is  to  secure  the  parasite  which  is  destroying 
this  scale  in  Alameda  and  Santa  Clara  counties.  This 
can  be  had  at  the  proper  season,  which  is  in  the  sum- 
mer, by  applying  to  Alexander  Craw,  State  Quaran- 
tine Officer,  Clay  street  dock,  San  Francisco.  Win- 
ter sprays,  like  lime,  salt  and  sulphur,  have  not  been 
of  much  use  with  this  insect.  Kerosene  emulsion, 
when  the  scales  are  young — in  early  summer — is  bet- 
ter, but  the  parasite  is  best  of  all. 

Almond  Growing. 

To  the  Editor  : — As  far  as  susceptibility  to  frost  is 
concerned  have  I  planted  these  almonds  in  right 
order— Drakes,  Nonpareil,  I  X  L  ?  What  do  you 
think  of  the  I  X  L  ?  Is  it  not  too  shy  a  bearer  ? 
Would  it  be  better  to  plant  the  three  varieties,  or 
the  first  two,  or  how  would  it  do  plant  Drakes'  alone  ? 
A  slough  runs  through  part  of  the  land,  but  only  in 
very  wet  years  is  there  much  water.  I  would  like  to 
put  in  almond  trees  instead  of  prune.  What  kind  of 
a  tree  does  an  almond  make  on  plum  root  ? — Reader, 
Sutter  county. 

Of  the  three  almonds  you  name  the  I  X  L  blooms 


about  ten  days  before  the  Nonpareil  and  about  twenty 
days  before  Drakes — according  to  the  records  we 
have  at  hand.  This  makes  about  three  weeks  be- 
tween I  X  L  and  Drakes.  This  later  blooming  has 
much  to  do  with  the  growing  preference  for  Drakes 
as  a  regular  bearer,  although  it  is  a  small-sized  nut. 
Whether  you  should  plant  all  three  kinds  or  not 
must  depend  much  upon  your  chance  of  frost  injury. 
If  we  wished  to  drop  one  kind  it  would  be  I  X  L,  for 
though  it  is  a  fine  tree  it  is  getting  something  of  a 
reputation  for  shyness  in  some  places.  Drakes  bears 
well  by  itself  so  far  as  we  have  heard.  We  never 
heard  of  the  almond  on  the  plum  root  as  a  commer- 
cial proposition.  It  ought  to  grow,  but  we  should 
fear  the  unprofitability  of  the  almond  on  any  place 
wet  enough  to  require  a  plum  root. 

Peppermint  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  I  get  seeds  or  roots  of  the 
commercial  peppermint  and  information  on  the  cul- 
ture and  manufacture  of  the  same? — L.  P.,  Butte 
county. 

You  can  get  a  leaflet  on  its  culture  by  addressing 
the  Division  of  Botany,  TJ.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, Washington,  D.  C.  There  is  no  inducement 
to  undertake  peppermint  growing.  They  have  too 
much  of  it  already  at  the  East,  and  much  has  re- 
cently been  plowed  out.  Several  attempts  have  been 
made  to  start  the  crop  on  this  coast  during  the  last 
twenty-five  years,  and  all  have  failed.  The  plant 
grows  well,  but  there  is  at  present  no  local  demand 
to  speak  of  for  the  oil.  Investment  has  to  be  made 
in  a  distillery,  and  after  that  a  discouraging  fight 
with  the  few  Eastern  brands  which  are  widely  known 
and  which  our  druggists  prefer  rather  than  to  ex- 
periment with  new  supplies,  the  quality  of  which  they 
do  not  know.  We  do  not  see  anything  promising  in 
peppermint  at  present,  though  we  presume  an  enter- 
prise might  be  developed  here  and  some  trade  done 
with  the  Orient,  if  one  had  the  patience  to  stay  with 
the  undertaking  for  a  number  of  years  and  money 
enough  to  meet  the  needs  of  it. 

Peach  Moth. 

To  the  Editor  : — For  some  years  we  have  been 
troubled  with  peach  twig  borer,  and  last  year  by  the 
same  or  a  similar  worm  entering  the  fruit  early  in  its 
growth,  leaving  gum  oozing  from  the  outside,  and 
working  to  the  pit,  spoiling  the  fruit.  What  can  we 
do  to  get  rid  of  the  trouble  ?  Second,  judging  from 
the  fact  that  sulphur  smoke  from  the  Keswick  smelt- 
ers is  sometimes  very  strong  here,  killing  the  pine 
trees,  is  there  danger  from  adding  another  dose  of 
sulphur  to  fruit  trees  in  the  regular  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  spray  ? — Orchardist,  Shasta  county. 

The  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash,  if  well  made  and 
freely  applied  to  all  the  forks  and  other  places  on  the 
tree  where  there  is  rough  bark,  is  very  effective  in 
killing  the  hibernating  larvae  of  the  peach  moth 
which  is  doing  the  injury  which  you  describe.  If  you 
have  no  scale  and  wish  to  spray  for  the  peach  moth 
only,  kerosene  emulsion,  winter  strength,  is  perhaps 
the  best  remedy.  You  can  only  tell  the  effect  of  the 
fumes  you  have  with  the  sulphur  wash  added  by 
observation.  We  doubt  if  one  will  add  to  the  injury 
of  the  other,  but  you  can  escape  chance  of  it  by 
using  the  kerosene  emulsion. 

Sugar,  Phillips  and  Salway. 

To  the  Editor: — What  are  the  merits  of  the  Sugar 
prune  as  compared  with  the  French  prune  ?  Is  the 
Sugar  prune  grown  for  drying  and  what  time  does 
it  ripen  ?  What  time  does  the  Phillips  Cling  peach 
ripen  in  this  valley — before  or  after  the  Salway  ? — 
Fruit  Grower,  Del  Rey,  Fresno  county. 

The  Sugar  prune  is  large,  early  and  sweet — per- 
haps as  large  as  20s  to  30s  of  the  French  prune,  as 
sweet  as  the  French  and  three  or  four  weeks  earlier 
in  ripening  than  that  variety.  Our  observation  is 
that  the  Phillips  Cling  comes  in  a  little  ahead  of  the 
Salway,  but  the  Salway  is  variable  and  ripens 
through  quite  a  long  period  sometimes.  We  cannot 
give  dates  of  ripening.  Perhaps  some  Fresno  county 
peach  grower  will  give  us  a  little  of  his  experience. 

Potato  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — How  early  will  it  do  to  plant  pota- 
toes, and  how  deep  ?  Do  they  need  much  water,  and 
would  they  grow  well  on  medium  heavy  soil,  which  has 
been  a  barnyard  ? — Subscriber,  Kingsburg. 

Time  of  planting  potatoes  depends  upon  the  local 
climate.  The  plants  will  stand  some  frost  and  may 
come  out  again  all  right,  even  if  the  tops  are  frost 
injured  to  some  extent.  For  the  sake  of  having  early 


potatoes,  some  plant  early  and  take  the  chances  of 
replanting,  and,  unless  you  have  a  very  low,  frosty 
place,  that  might  do  very  well  with  you.  If  the  un. 
dertaking  is  not  large,  we  should  put  in  some  when 
the  ground  gets  warm  in  February  and  others  later. 
On  medium  loam  you  can  safely  cover  3  or  4  inches. 
If  you  plant  late  on  a  light  loam,  deeper  covering  is 
advisable.  Potatoes  delight  in  rich  soil.  Whether 
yours  would  be  too  rich  would  depend  upon  how  long 
it  has  been  used  as  a  barnyard  and  how  much  stock 
has  been  kept.  If  it  is  only  an  ordinary  barnyard 
and  not  a  pioneer  stock  corral,  it  would  probably  be 
all  right. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
January  7,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  extremely  cold  weather  on  the  1st  and  2d  was 
accompanied  by  killing  frosts  and  followed  by  slightly 
higher  temperature  and  heavy  rain,  with  high  winds  in 
some  sections.  Considerable  damage  was  done  by  the 
wind,  principally  in  unroofing  buildings  and  leveling 
fences.  The  cold  weather  is  regarded  as  beneficial,  as  it 
has  checked  the  premature  budding  of  deciduous  fruit 
and  the  too  rapid  growth  of  grain.  So  far  as  reported 
no  damage  has  been  done  by  the  severe  frosts.  The  rain 
has  also  been  of  groat  benefit  and  gives  renewed  assur- 
ance of  a  prosperous  season.  The  unusually  heavy  snow- 
fall in  the  northern  part  of  the  valley  will  prove  benefi- 
cial to  farmers  and  miners.  Plowing  and  seeding  were 
continued  during  the  fair  weather.  A  very  large  acre- 
age of  grain  is  being  planted.  Early  sown  grain  and 
pasturage  are  in  good  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  abnormally  low  temperature  on  the  1st  and  2d 
was  followed  by  somewhat  warmer  weather,  with  heavy 
rain  and  high  winds.  Killing  frosts  occurred  in  nearly 
all  sections  at  the  beginning  of  the  week,  causing  some 
damage  to  tender  vegetation  and  young  orange  trees, 
but  in  other  respects  the  cold  weather  was  beneficial. 
The  rain  was  general  throughout  the  section,  and  was 
very  heavy  in  some  of  the  coast  counties.  It  will  be  of 
immense  benefit  to  farmers  and  orchardists.  The  high 
winds  caused  considerable  damage  to  buildings  and 
fences  in  some  sections.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  still  in 
progress,  though  temporarily  checked  by  the  storm,  and 
there  will  be  a  large  acreage  of  grain.  Sugar  beet  grow- 
ers are  also  preparing  for  an  increased  acreage. 

Special  reports  at  10  A.  M.  to-day  give  the  following  as 
the  rainfall  for  the  preceding  twenty-four  hours  at  a  few 
stations:  Santa  Maria  4.72,  Arroyo  Grande  4.74,  Los 
Olivos  4. GO,  Los  Alamos  4.18,  Nipomo  4.56,  Cambria  7.26, 
Cayucos  7.00,  San  Luis  Obispo  5.08. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Low  temperatures  and  heavy  frosts  prevailed  at  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  checking  the  premature  budding 
of  deciduous  fruits  and  retarding  the  growth  of  grain 
and  feed.  Lemons  and  olives  were  somewhat  injured  by 
the  severe  frosts.  Toward  the  close  of  the  week  the 
weather  became  warmer  and  heavy  rain  fell  throughout 
the  valley,  accompanied  by  high  winds  in  some  places. 
Some  damage  was  done  to  fences  and  buildings  by  the 
wind,  and  the  heavy  rainfall  caused  the  creeks  to  over- 
flow in  some  localities.  Plowing  and  seeding  were  sus- 
pended during  the  storm.  Early  sown  grain  continues 
in  excellent  condition  and  pasturage  is  abundant.  Tree 
planting  is  in  progress.  There  will  be  a  large  acreage  of 
grain  this  season. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Generally  fair  weather  prevailed  the  first  of  the  week, 
with  cold  nights  and  heavy  frosts.  Lemon  groves  in  the 
vicinity  of  San  Diego  were  slightly  injured  by  frost,  and 
it  is  reported  that  citrus  fruits  in  other  districts  were 
somewhat  damaged.  Warmer  weather  prevailed  at  the 
close  of  the  week,  with  heavy  rain.  The  rainfall  in 
nearly  all  parts  of  southern  California  Sunday  night  and 
Monday  morning  was  unusually  heavy,  and  will  be  of 
great  benefit  to  farmers  and  orchardists. 

Eureka  Summary.— Lowlands  are  inundated.  The 
heavy  rains  have  not  been  very  injurious  to  farming  in- 
terests ;  have  benefited  orchards,  preventing  premature 
bloom.  It  will  probably  be  two  weeks  before  plowing  is 
resumed. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following'  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  9,  1901,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  j 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

30  32 

18.80 

38 

52 

Red  Bluff  

3  97 

12  68 

14  69 

11.64 

30 

52 

2  32 

ID  00 

13  19 

8.62 

34 

54 

San  Francisco  

3  65 

10  91 

14.28 

10.36 

42 

58 

1  89 

6  95 

6.11 

3  97 

30 

58 

2  10 

4  95 

2  09 

2  57 

16 

52 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

10  68 

20  78 

12  50 

6.77 

22 

62 

Los  Angeles  

1.06 

7  85 

4  57 

7.24 

40 

62 

San  Diego  

.72 

2.45 

2.60 

3.7J 

40 

66 

.00 

.02 

.66 

1.80 

26 

76 

20 
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CEREAL  CROPS. 

Pacific  Coast  Wheat  Growing. 

Mr.  M.  A.  Carleton,  cerealist  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  has  recently  made  a 
very  careful  investigation  of  grain  growing  of  the 
United  States,  with  a  view  to  using  the  knowledge 
thus  gained  of  actual  facts  for  the  suggestion  of 
means  of  improvement.  Mr.  Carleton  was  in  Califor- 
nia last  year  in  pursuit  of  this  work.  He  has  just 
published  an  excellent  report  entitled  "  The  Basis 
for  the  Improvement  of  American  Wheats,"  which 
we  find  very  interesting  and  suggestive.  His  descrip- 
tion of  our  Pacific  coast  wheat  regions  and  cultural 
methods  therein  will  give  our  readers  perhaps  a 
broader  view  of  their  environment,  and  should  be 
carefully  considered.  Mr.  Carleton  puts  our  States 
in  what  he  calls  the  white  wheat  district. 

White  Wiieat  District. — This  district  covers,  in  a 
general  way,  the  Pacific  coast  region,  including  Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  Washington  and  northern  Idaho.  All 
varieties  that  have  become  at  all  acclimated  arc 
characteristically  white-grained,  soft  and  starchy. 
Usually  the  factor  which  is  probably  most  influential 
in  producing  a  grain  of  such  nature  is  the  lac  k  of 
humus  in  the  soil,  as  is  true  in  the  irrigated  district. 
The  generally  cool  summers,  however,  no  doubt  give 
aid  to  the  same  end.  Hard  red-grained  varieties, 
when  brought  to  this  district,  deteriorate  in  a  few 
years  time.  Nevertheless  such  introductions  have  in 
a  number  of  instances  proved  beneficial. 

Popular  Varieties.— A  majority  of  the  more  com- 
mon varieties  strictly  characteristic  of  the  district 
are  of  the  group  usually  called  club  wheats  and  be- 
long to  the  species  Triticum  compactum.  Sonora, 
Defiance  and  Australian  of  California,  Red  Chaff  of 
Oregon  (distinct  from  the  Palouse  Red  Chaff  of  the 
Palouse  country)  and  Palouse  Blue  Stem  of  Washing- 
ton are  not,  however,  club  wheats.  As  the  botanical 
name  of  the  club  group  implies,  these  wheats  have 
their  spikelets  (meshes)  so  compactly  arranged  in 
the  heads  that  they  stand  out  nearly  at  right  angles 
with  the  rachis  (or  stem  of  the  head).  The  head  thus 
becomes  squarely  formed  (hence  the  name  square 
head  applied  to  many  of  the  varieties),  and,  being 
usually  a  little  larger  at  the  apex  than  at  the  base, 
appear  club-shaped.  Thus,  although  the  heads  are 
usually  rather  short,  each  contains  comparatively  a 
large  number  of  grains,  which  partially  accounts, 
probably,  for  the  large  yields  per  acre  in  this  dis- 
trict. Heads  of  Chili  Club  are  occasionally  found  that 
contain  over  160  grains  each. 

A  very  valuable  characteristic  of  the  club  wheats 
is  their  ability  to  hold  the  grain  in  the  chaff  so  that 
there  is  little  danger  of  shattering,  even  during  the 
driest  season,  if  there  should  be  much  delay  in  the 
harvest.  In  some  localities  the  grain,  though  ripen- 
ing in  July,  is  sometimes  left  standing  till  September 
before  harvesting,  a  habit  which,  however,  has  no 
good  excuse  for  its  practice. 

For  the  purpose  of  clearer  discussion  the  district 
may  be  considered  divided  into  three  sections — Cali- 
fornia, Oregon,  and  the  Palouse  country  of  Washing- 
ton and  northern  Idaho. 

The  California  Section.— In  southern  California 
the  varieties  Sonora  and  Defiance  are  much  grown, 
the  latter  particularly  for  its  rust  resistance,  which 
is  an  important  need  in  this  part  of  the  State.  So- 
nora wheat  has  a  reddish  velvet  chaff,  is  beardless, 
and  is  white-grained  as  seen  in  this  district.  The 
grain  is  a  little  harder  than  that  of  the  club  wheats, 
and  is  used  for  export,  while  the  grain  of  the  latter 
is  used  for  home  consumption. 

From  the  latitude  of  Fresno  to  the  Oregon  State 
line  Australian  and  the  various  strains  of  club  wheats 
are  principally  cultivated.  The  best  known  varieties 
that  are  given  special  names  at  all  are  Golden  Gate 
Club,  Salt  Lake  Club  and  Chili  Club.  The  variety 
I'ropo  is  also  grown  to  some  extent.  Other  sorts 
from  the  East,  such  as  Rudy,  are  occasionally  intro- 
duced, but  these  do  not  seem  to  yield  so  well,  and, 
besides,  shatter  so  badly  that  they  soon  have  to  be 
given  up.  Non-shattering  varieties  are  in  great  de- 
mand. In  all  portions  of  the  State  the  increase  of 
the  gluten  content  is  probably  the  greatest  need. 
All  varieties  grown  in  the  State  are  winter  wheats. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  sections  of  California 
devoted  to  wheat  culture  is  that  of  the  "  tule  "  lands 
near  Stockton.  The  great  grain  fields  there  show 
strikingly  the  possibilities  in  a  reclamation  of  im- 
mense marshes.  They  were  once  vast  flats' covered 
with  water,  mud  and  a  growth  of  bulrushes  (Scirpus 
lacustris),  called  tule  in  Spanish.  By  means  of 
pumping,  dredging  and  throwing  up  levees  these 
lands  have  been  reclaimed,  and  now  after  many  years 
they  are  among  the  most  fertile  in  the  State.  Wheat 
yields  from  oO  to  80  bushels  per  acre  here,  and  bar- 
ley sometimes  as  much  as  100  bushels  or  more  per 
acre.  This  remarkable  fertility  is  a  result,  in  part  at 
least,  of  the  deep  deposits  of  organic  matter.  There 
is  still  apparently  a  lack  of  certain  mineral  ingre- 
dients, such  as  lime  and  potash,  which  are  needed  to 
make  the  quality  of  the  grain  as  good  as  the  quantity. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  hard  spring  wheat  district, 
the  chief  difficulty  in  the  way  of  successful  wheat  cul- 


ture in  California,  SO  far  as  agricultural  practice  is 
concerned,  is  the  enormous  size  of  many  of  the  farms 
or  ranches.  They  are  even  larger  than  in  the  Dako- 
tas  and  Minnesota,  containing  often  from  20.000  to 
30,000  acres.  On  this  account  it  is  impossible  to  give 
the  attention  to  the  details  of  farming  that  are  nec- 
essary for  the  best  results.  The  lack  of  attention  to 
nitrogenous  manuring,  and  especially  to  the  alterna- 
tion of  wheat  with  leguminous  crops,  is  particularly 
noticeable. 

The  combined  harvester-thresher  is  used  in  har- 
vesting pretty  generally  throughout  the  State.  This 
machine  is  either  drawn  with  an  engine  or  with 
twenty-eight  to  forty  horses.  By  its  use  the  grain  is 
thrashed  directly  from  the  field  and  left  piled  in  bags. 
Immense  ricks  of  these  bags  of  grain  remain  in  the 
field  sometimes  for  weeks,  unmolested  and  undam- 
aged by  the  weather.  All  grain  throughout  the 
State  is  handled  in  this  form  and  calculations  arc- 
made  in  bags  and  not  in  bushels.  There  is,  there- 
fore, no  use  for  the  grain  elevator,  in  the  ordinary 
sense  of  the  term.  Each  bag  contains  two  and  one- 
half  bushels,  or  about  150  pounds. 

The  Oregon  Section. — West  of  the  Cascades,  in 
Oregon,  conditions  are  somewhat  similar  to  those  in 
California.    In  a  large  portion  of  the  State  a  consid- 
erable amount  of  spring  wheat  is  grown.   In  addition 
to  the  ordinary  club  wheats  some  other  varieties, 
such  as  Oregon  Red  Chaff  and  Foise,  are  also  well 
represented.   The  midsummer  climate  is  much  cooler 
than  in  California  and,  therefore,  harvesting  is  per- 
formed much  later.  On  account  of  the  greater  damp-  I 
ness  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  smaller  size  of  the 
farms  combined  harvester-threshers  are  not  used,  ' 
but  self-binders  instead.  There  is  great  need  of  early 
maturing  varieties,  as  the  cool  autumn  weather  be-  I 
gins  so  early.    The  nitrogen  content  of  the  grain  is 
exceedingly  small. 

In  eastern  Oregon  climatic  and  other  conditions 
are  quite  different  from  those  west  of  the  Cascades, 
and  a  description  of  that  section  is  more  property  in-  ! 
eluded  in  the  discussion  of  the  Palouse  country. 

The  Washington  Section. — In  western  Washing- 
ton the  general  conditions  and  the  quality  of  the 
wheat  are  very  similar  to  those  of  western.  Oregon, 
but  in  southeastern  Washington  and  adjacent  por- 
tions of  Idaho  and  Oregon  is  a  large  section  known  as 
the  Palouse  country,  which  possesses  peculiarities  of 
soil  and  climate  that  are  distinctly  characteristic  and 
radically  different  from  those  of  the  Pacific  coast  re- 
gion proper.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Palouse  country 
is  considered  to  be  rather  limited  in  extent,  compris- 
ing approximately  Latah  county,  Idaho,  and  Whit- 
man county  and  very  small  adjoining  portions  of 
Adams  and  Franklin  counties,  Washington.  Re-  | 
cently,  however,  the  term  has  come  to  be  applied 
practically  to  nearly  all  of  these  last-named  counties, 
as  well  as  to  Garfield,  Columbia  and  Walla  Walla 
counties,  and  may  even  include  the  northern  portion 
of  Umatilla  county,  Or.  The  two  features  which 
most  distinguish  this  region  from  the  Pacific  coast 
proper  are  the  dryness  of  the  climate  and  very  finely 
divided  condition  of  the  soil.  The  particles  are  so 
very  fine  that  when  dry  the  soil  is  practically  mere  1 
dust.  On  windy  days  this  dust  fills  the  air,  forming 
vast  clouds  that  are  very  disagreeable  to  the  trav- 
eler. At  the  same  time,  with  very  little  rain  the  soil  | 
becomes  quite  sticky  and  difficult  to  manage.  The  | 
capacity  of  the  soil  to  absorb  and  retain  moisture  is 
remarkable.  It  is  pretty  generally  believed  that  a 
rainfall  of  12  inches  in  this  district  is  sufficient  to 
make  a  crop  of  wheat,  while  in  the  States  of  the 
plains  18  inches  is  considered  to  be  rather  low  for 
successful  wheat  growing.  Wheat  is  the  chief  crop 
of  the  region,  though  barley  and  oats  are  grown  to 
some  extent.  The  principal  varieties  (except  Pa- 
louse Blue  Stem)  are  of  the  club  wheat  group.  They 
are  usually  soft-grained  and  starchy,  and  generally 
white,  similar  to  those  of  the  coast  region,  but  a  little 
better  in  quality.  The  three  standard  varieties  com-  I 
monly  grown  are  Palouse  Blue  Stem,  Palouse  Red 
Chaff  and  Little  Club.  As  regards  the  comparative 
distribution  of  these  varieties,  if  the  region  be  con-  j 
sidered  as  divided  into  three  parallel  north  and  south  i 
belts,  it  will  be  found  that  Palouse  Blue  Stem  pre- 
vails in  the  western  belt,  extending  as  far  westward 
as  North  Yakima  :  Palouse  Red  Chaff  in  the  middle 
belt,  passing  through  the  heart  of  the  region,  and 
Little  Club  in  the  eastern  belt,  reaching  the  foothills 
of  the  mountains. 

The  most  serious  obstacle  to  successful  wheat  cul- 
ture in  the  Palouse  country  is  the  annually  recurring  I 
drought,  which  occurs  about  two  weeks  before  har- 
vest time,  particularly  in  the  western  and  southern 
portions.  From  this  cause  the  wheat  is  often  badly 
shriveled,  and  both  the  yield  and  quality  thereby 
much  affected.  A  slight  compensation  for  this  loss 
lies  in  the  fact  that  shriveled  wheat  in  this  district  is 
more  in  demand  for  making  macaroni  than  plump 
wheat,  because  of  the  greater  proportional  amount 
of  gluten  in  the  former.  In  order  to  escape  the 
severe  effects  of  drought,  early  maturing  sorts  are 
exceedingly  desirable.  It  would  probably  be  no  ex- 
aggeration  to  say  that  a  variety  ripening  ten  to  fif- 
teen days  earlier  than  the  varieties  now  used,  and  as 
good  in  other  respects,  would  add  from  $1,000,000  to 
$3,000,000  a  year  to  the  wealth  of  this  region.  In  the 
central  and  southern  portions  of  the  region  fall  sow- 
ing is  chiefly  practiced,  but  in  the  northern  and  east- 


era  portions,  near  the  mountains,  there  is  a  larger 
proportion  of  spring  varieties,  and  there  a  good, 
hardy  winter  sort  is  needed.  In  the  drier  western 
and  southern  portions,  especially  in  the  vicinity  of 
Walla  Walla,  non-shattering  varieties  are  necessary. 
There  the  combined  harvester- thresher  is  used  in 
harvesting,  as  in  California.  In  the  north  and  east, 
and  in  the  more  hilly  portions,  as  in  the  vicinity  of 
Colfax,  the  self-binder  is  more  commonly  employed. 
In  a  few  places  a  comparatively  new  sort  of  machine 
has  recently  come  into  use.  It  makes  a  10  or  12-foot 
cut.  and  is  driven  in  front  of  the  horses,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  header,  but.  unlike  the  latter,  possesses  a  self- 
binding  attachment  as  well. 

Summary  of  Conditions  and  Needs  of  the  Dis- 
trict.—(1)  Principal  varieties  grown  at  present : 
Australian.  California  Club,  Sonora.  Oregon  Red 
Chaff.  Palouse  Blue  Stem.  Palouse  Red  Chaff.  Little 
Club,  White  Winter,  Foise.  (2)  Average  yield  pet- 
acre,  about  14;  bushels.  (3)  Needs  of  the  grower  : 
(a)  Early  maturity  :  (b)  non-shattering  varieties  ;  (c) 
hardy  wintering  varieties  in  the  colder  portions. 


A  New  Dairy  Association  Organized. 

A  new  dairy  organization  was  formed  in  this  city 
last  week  which  is  to  be  called  the  California  Cream- 
ery Operators'  Association,  for  the  express  purpose 
of  elevating  the  local  dairy  interests,  and  which  is  to 
be  conducted  on  the  same  lines  as  the  National  Butter 
Makers'  Union,  which  has  headquarters  in  all  the 
leading  Eastern  States  and  which  has  done  much  for 
the  betterment  of  the  dairy  industries  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains. 

The  Association  is  to  be  made  up  of  the  various 
creamery  managers  and  butter  makers  throughout 
the  State  and  merchants  who  are  closely  allied  with 
the  dairy  industry.  A  preliminary  meeting  was  held 
Wednesday  morning  in  the  rooms  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Dairy  Exchange,  the  objects  were  explained  to 
a  large  number  of  interested  parties,  and  before  the 
close  of  the  session  Acting  Chairman  W.  H.  Rousell 
put  a  motion  to  perfect  a  permanent  organization, 
which  was  carried,  and  some  fifty  names  were  imme- 
diately signed  to  the  membership  roll,  including  the 
following:  C.  H.  Reinoehl.  Valley  Ford;  C.  F.  Riddle. 
Smith  River,  Del  Norte  Co.;  Jules  Jorgens.  San  Fran- 
cisco: George  E.  Groft,  San  Jose;  J.  A.  Pilander, 
King  City;  Wm.  T.  Mitchell,  Adin;  O.  E.  Jones,  St. 
Helena;  Joseph  N.  Kiser,  Hollister;  M.  B.  Tilden, 
Pylema,  Kern  Co.  ;  Byron  E.  Frank,  San  Jose;  H.  F. 
Lyon,  Alameda;  W.  H.  Turner,  Sierraville;  Warren 
Myers,  Woodland;  George  E.  Peoples.  San  Fran- 
cisco; W.  G.  Balis,  Wheatland;  Sidney  S.  Holman. 
San  Geronimo;  Arthur  Schlunegger.  Petaluma;  D. 
Brough,  Newman;  L.  J.  Siple,  Manchester:  W.  H. 
Nichols,  Courtland;  George  G.  Knox,  Grafton;  Frank 
L.  Stevens.  Bellota:  E.  N.  Bell,  Petaluma;  W.  R. 
Glass,  San  Francisco;  W.  S.  Allen,  Lockeford;  Chas. 
Fisher,  Castroville;  L.  Mason,  Dixon;  S.  N.  Nash, 
Oakdale;  Nels  Eriksen,  Point  Arena;  F.  C.  Butler. 
Novato;  George  E.  Newman,  Lompoc;  Allen  Quain. 
Stockton;  Jas.  R.  Murphy,  Newman;  E.  H.  Zimmer- 
man, Watson ville;  J.  R.  Murphy,  Fresno;  August 
Surtman,  San  Gregorio;  W.  W.  Futrell,  Hanford; 
C.  C.  Ridgeway,  Hynes;  A.  J.  Vine,  Lemoore;  P.  I. 
Blim,  Petaluma:  J.  H.  Roussell,  San  Francisco;  Leroy 
Anderson,  Berkeley;  J.  A.  Howe,  Compton;  W.  A. 
Misenhimer,  Hanford;  J.  H.  Severin,  Modesto;  E.  B. 
Willey,  San  Francisco;  S.  A.  Ward,  Ferndale;  W.  H. 
Savior,  San  Francisco;  M.  P.  Hansen,  Humboldt; 
J.  P.  Pearson,  Gait. 

Purposes. — On  Wednesday  afternoon  a  session  was 
held  at  the  Dairy  Exchange,  at  which  a  constitution 
was  adopted,  setting  out  the  purposes  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  be  the  elevation  of  the  business,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  dairy  resources  of  the  State,  to  secure 
proper  remuneration  for  creamery  operators,  to  hold 
conventions  to  discuss  subjects  relative  to  the  art  of 
butter  making  and  creamery  management,  to  act  in 
unison  in  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  creamery 
operators,  to  conduct  competitive  exhibitions  of 
butter,. to  conduct  an  employment  bureau  for  the 
purpose  of  securing  employment  for  creamery  ope- 
rators and  butter  makers.  The  membership  fee  was 
fixed  at  $5  and  the  membership  dues  at  $1  per  annum. 

Resolutions  were  adopted  authorizing  the  executive 
committee  to  arrange  for  a  convention  and  butter 
exhibition,  favoring  the  establishment  of  a  dairy 
school  in  connection  with  the  University  of  California 
and  endorsing  the  Grout  oleomargarine  bill,  which  is 
before  Congress. 

Officers.— The  following  officers  were  elected  for 
the  ensuing  year:  President,  Henry  Lyons  of  Ala- 
meda: first  vice-president,  George  Peoples  of  San 
Francisco:  second  vice-presidents,  A.  J.  Howe  of 
Los  Angeles,  L.  J.  Siple  of  Manchester,  Mendocino 
county,  M.  P.  Hansen,  Alton,  Humboldt  county,  and 
W.  R.  Glass  of  San  Francisco,  representing  the  four 
producing  sections  of  the  State;  secretary  and  treas- 
urer, W.  H.  Saylor  of  San  Francisco.  The  executive 
committee  is  to  be  made  up  of  the  president  and  sec- 
retary, W.  H.  Rousell  of  San  Francisco,  E.  H.  Zim- 
merman of  Watsonville  and  J.  H.  Severin  of  Modesto. 
Meetings  are  to  be  held  annually  and  the  business  of 
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the  Association  is  to  be  conducted  by  the  executive 
committee. 

Exhibitions. — One  of  the  principal  clauses  of  the 
constitution  calls  for  the  holding  of  four  competitive 
exhibitions  each  year — three  in  San  Francisco,  at  the 
Dairy  Exchange's  rooms,  and  the  fourth  at  the  State 
Fair  in  Sacramento.  At  each  exhibition  the  products 
of  the  various  creameries  will  be  scored  by  a  board  of 
competent  judges,  and  an  average  of  the  four  scor- 
ings will  be  taken  at  the  close  of  the  year  to  get  the 
relative  standing  of  the  quality  of  the  butters.  The 
object  of  holding  four  exhibitions  is  to  give  all  pro- 
ducers an  equal  chance,  as  at  different  seasons  of  the 
year  the  butter  from  one  section  far  outclasses  that 
produced  by  another  section  during  the  same  months. 


The  Grout  Oleomargarine  Bill. 

We  have  read  with  care,  says  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  the  discussion  which  took  place  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  over  the  Grout  bill.  We  think 
any  fair-minded  man  who  will  read  the  arguments 
advanced  for  and  against  this  bill  will  be  forced  to 
admit  that  its  advocates  had  the  better  of  it.  They 
proceeded  to  state  the  extent  of  the  business  done  in 
oleo,  named  the  ingredients  which  enter  into  its  j 
make-up,  and  demonstrated  that  it  can  be  made  for 
less  than  10  cents  a  pound,  including  the  2-cent  tax. 
They  then  showed  that  90%  of  the  colored  oleo  is  sold  1 
as  butter,  and  detailed  some  of  the  tricks  and  fraud-  , 
ulent  schemes  which  enabled  dealers  to  practice  this 
deception.  This  fraud  is  possible  only  when  the  oleo 
is  colored  yellow.  It  was  shown  that  thirty-two 
States,  containing  60,000,000  population,  have  passed 
what  are  known  as  anti-color  laws — that  is,  laws 
which  prohibit  the  use  of  yellow  color  in  oleo.  This 
is  evidence  that  the  majority  of  Americans  do  not 
want  to  pay  butter  prices  for  colored  oleo.  It  was 
shown  that  in  consequence  of  our  systems  of  inter-  | 
state  commerce  state  laws  will  not  permit  the  proper 
control  of  this  fraudulent  business.  Congressman 
Henry,  in  summing  up,  made  these  statements  : 

"With  such  facts  in  evidence,  who  shall  say  that 
by  the  prevention  of  the  fraudulent  sale  of  colored 
oleo  at  prices  nearly  approximating  the  cost  of  but- 
ter, together  with  a  reduction  in  the  cost  of  the  un- 
colored  article  of  nearly  2  cents  a  pound,  enabling  its 
sale  at  a  price  not  exceeding  15  cents  per  pound,  the 
laboring  man  or  another  who  chooses  or  is  forced  to 
use  oleomargarine  in  place  of  butter  will  not  be  bene- 
fited ?  Certainly  none  can  deny  that  the  great  con- 
suming public  should  be  protected  from  the  grasp  of 
unscrupulous  manufacturers  and  trusts.  If  a  combi- 
nation of  beef  and  hog  fats,  cottonseed  oil  and  other 
waste  or  refuse  products  is  to  be  made,  colored  and 
sold  as  a  substitute  for  farmer's  butter,  then  the 
manufacture  and  sale  should  be  conducted  openly  and 
honestly,  rather  than  secretly  and  fraudulently.' 

In  answer  to  these  arguments  Mr.  Wadsworth  and  1 
others,  it  seems  to  us,  dodged  the  real  question. 
They  quoted  pages  of  testimony  from  scientific  men 
to  prove  that  oleo  is  healthful.  This  seemed  useless, 
because  this  point  had  not  been  raised,  but  they  did 
not  dare  go  on  and  say  that  these  same  scientific 
men  say  that  yellow  oleo  is  a  fraudulent  product. 
They  also  had  much  to  say  about  the  injury  to  the 
poor  by  depriving  them  of  a  cheap  food.  The  facts 
are  that  the  Grout  bill  removes  1*  cents  of  tax  per 
pound  from  the  uncolored  oleo,  so  that  it  can  be  sold 
at  12  cents  a  pound,  with  a  profit  of  nearly  50%.  They 
had  two  answers  to  the  color  argument.  One  was 
an  attempt  to  ridicule  it,  one  man  going  so  far  as  to 
say  that  instead  of  oleo  being  colored  to  imitate  but- 
ter the  latter  was  really  colored  to  imitate  its  greasy 
rival.  The  other  was  the  claim  that  yellow  is  not 
the  natural  color  of  butter,  and  that  wnerever  butter 
color  is  used  a  tax  should  also  be  paid.  That  is  a 
fair  statement  of  the  arguments  and  we  feel  sure 
that  any  fair-minded  man  who  will  consider  them  will 
admit  the  justice  of  the  dairymen's  demand. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Shall  There  Be  Sheep  on  the  Mountain  Ranges? 

This  question  is  of  continued  interest  and  we  desire 
to  place  before  our  readers  some  of  the  later  phases 
of  the  discussion  of  it.  Evidently  the  sheep  are  hav- 
ing the  worst  of  it,  but  we  are  still  not  convinced 
that  there  is  not  some  way  in  which  the  mountain  and 
forest  pastures  can  be  used  to  advantage  and  without 
detriment  to  trees  or  water  supply.  In  the  Tulare 
Register  tfiere  are  two  contributions  to  the  under- 
standing ft  the  issue,  which  we  present  in  somewhat 
condensed  form. 

Against  the  Sheei\  —  One  who  signs  himself 
"  Friend  of  the  Forest "  writes  thus  :  The  subject  is 
too  serious  to  be  trifled  with  ;  there  are  too  many 
acres  needing  water  and  too  many  ditches  that  are 
dry,  to  turn  back  and  take  up  an  argument  that,  to 
my  mind,  was  effectually  settled  years  ago.  That 
cattle  are  as  destructive  as  sheep  is  simply  absurd  in 
the  extreme,  and  no  one  but  a  sheep  man  would  ever 
have  the  sublime  nerve  to  make  such  a  claim.    I  be- 


lieve it  is  made  without  a  full  knowledge  of  general 
conditions,  or  with  a  deliberate  purpose  to  deceive. 
I  have  no  cattle  or  sheep,  nor  am  I  expecting  to  be 
interested  in  either;  but  if  I  should  become  a  stock 
owner,  I  would  provide  water  for  lands  in  the  valley 
and  grow  my  feed,  and  not  go  to  the  mountains, 
where  the  feed  is  not  very  good  at  best. 

I  will  say  further  that  few,  if  any,  of  the  sheep 
men  who  have  lands  within  the  forest  reserve  own 
more  than  enough  to  camp  on.  and  expect  to  pasture 
10,000  acres  of  Government  land  for  every  fort}' 
acres  they  own,  and  not  one  in  ten  who  goes  to  the 
mountains  has  any  land  at  all. 

That  the  good  sheep  men  can  be  allowed  in  and  the 
bad  sheep  men  kept  out  is  another  absurdity.  That 
a  proper  number  may  go  in,  and  only  enough  to 
"  sorter  "  pasture  the  range  down,  is  another  absurd- 
ity. Past  experience  has  taught  us  that  to  ascertain 
the  correct  number  of  sheep  in  a  band  is  next  to  im- 
possible. To  verify  this,  I  refer  to  all  past  assessors  : 
of  this  and  other  counties. 

I  am  not  defending  the  cattle  men,  for  they  do 
some  harm,  and  it  is  my  opinion  that  they  should  be 
kept  out  of  the  high  ranges.  That  the  country  would 
be  prosperous  or  desirable  to  live  in  with  sheep  as  a 
"  main  chance  "  was  demonstrated  twenty-five  years 
ago.  Sheep  men.  as  a  rule,  are  those  who  expect  to 
exist,  on  the  free  pasture  and  largely  cease  to  exist 
when  the  pasture  ceases  to  be  free. 

That  Uncle  Sam  should  be  required  to  furnish  this 
pasture  free  to  those  people,  to  the  detriment  of  the 
large  and  thrifty  class  who  use  the  waters  of  our 
streams  for  irrigation,  needs  no  argument. 

We  feel  that  it  is  unfortunate  that  an  effort  should 
be  made  at  this  time  to  undo  for  us  what  we  have 
been  striving  so  many  years  to  accomplish  and  to 
create  a  false  sympathy  for  a  cause  that  needs  no 
sympathy.  Let  the  sheep  man  provide  himself  with 
feed  for  his  flock,  just  the  same  as  the  farmer  pro- 
vides his  means  to  meet  his  expense  account.  There 
is  no  more  reason  why  the  sheep  men  should  have 
free  range  than  that  the  Government  should  pa}'  the 
farmer's  expenses.  The  sheep  man  can  prosper  on 
the  farm  with  the  same  frugal  habits  that  are  neces- 
sary to  prosper  the  farmer. 

France,  Italy,  Spain  and  other  old  countries  of  the 
continent  of  Europe  have  proven  more  than  200  years 
ago  the  value  of  reforestation,  and  laws  were  passed 
to  prevent  sheep  and  goats  from  grazing  on  the 
mountains,  and  the  result  within  fifteen  years  was 
that  the  irrigated  lands  supported  a  population 
eight  times  as  great  by  reason  of  the  greater  acre- 
age irrigated  by  the  greater  water  supply  from  the 
mountain  streams,  and  the  timber  line  was  raised  1000 
feet. 

I  have  been  in  the  mountains  where  sheep  pasture 
and  where  they  do  not,  and  am  surprised  to  hear 
any  sane  man  claim  that  they  do  not  destroy  the 
young  trees  and  the  foliage  generally.  They  prune 
every  limb  as  high  as  they  can  reach  and  tramp  the 
ground  as  hard  as  a  road.  The  place  where  they  do 
particularly  great  harm  is  above  timber  line  on  the 
side  hill  meadows  which,  by  reason  of  having  steep 
trails  made  through  them  frequently,  begin  to  wash 
along  the  trails,  and  in  a  year  the  spongy  meadow 
that  once  held  back  water  for  late  summer  use  is  dry 
and  dead,  and  finally  ceases  to  be  a  meadow.  This  is 
particularly  the  case  in  the  Monachee  meadows. 
That  is  to  say,  being  more  meadows  within  a  given 
radius,  the  damage  is  probably  more  apparent.  But 
these  questions  need  no  argument  except  to  a  sheep 
man  or  to  his  friend,  and  you  might  as  well  "sing 
psalms  to  a  dying  horse  '1  as  to  argue  with  a  sheep 
man  on  this  subject. 

A  section  of  good  alfalfa  will  produce  more  feed 
than  any  single  township  in  the  high  mountains  prop- 
erly protected  and  forested  which  will  add  to  the  irri- 
gable area  not  less  than  nine  sections  within  five 
years.  Therefore,  the  permanent  damage  done  by 
the  sheep  I  claim  is  more  each  year  to  the  county 
than  their  gross  value. 

The  Register's  Reply. — John  Randolph  had  so 
persistently  fought  a  tariff  on  wool  that  he  would  go  I 
half  a  mile  to  kick  a  sheep,  and  a  great  many  of  our 
people  have  seen  so  much  evil  arising  from  the  un- 
limited pasturage  of  our  mountains  by  predatory 
bands  of  sheep  that  they  would  go  a  mile  and  a  half 
to  kick  a  sheep,  and  our  correspondent  is  a  good  deal 
in  that  frame  of  mind.  To  say  sheep  to  him  makes 
him  so  hot  that  he  is  not  only  not  just  to  the  sheep 
man's  contentions,  but  misunderstands  the  plain  im- 
port  of  the  Register's  contention  that  it  had  "'more 
than  half  an  idea  "  that  it  would  be  possible  for  sheep 
to  have  access  to  certain  ranges  on  reasonable  terms 
,  in  limited  number  and  without  detriment. 

In  the  first  place,  no  one  should  have  a  free  range 
on  Government  land  in  the  mountains  or  elsewhere. 
The  rental  should  defray  the  cost  of  supervision  and 
control.  The  contention  that  sheep  men  can  not  be 
contented  and  that  sheep  men  who  rent  land  can  not 
be  held  to  a  strict  accountability,  is  puerile.  No  i 
ranges  for  any  stock  should  be  leased  to  any  except 
responsible  men,  who  will  give  bonds  to  obey  regula- 
tions. 

Neither  sheep  nor  stock  of  any  sort  should  be  al- 
lowed in  an  area  that  is  to  be  reforested  until  the 
trees  are  up  out  of  harm's  way,  and  they  will  get  out 
of  the  way  of  sheep  a  good  deal  quicker  than  out  of 
the  way  of  horses  or  cattle.    Which  will  do  the  most 


damage  to  an  orchard — horses,  cattle  or  sheep  ? 

The  best  point  our  correspondent  makes  is  that 
the  sheep  make  little  trails  wherever  they  go,  and  so 
tend  to  drain  the  mountain  sides  quickly.  We  can 
see  evidences  of  that  on  our  foothills  now.  They  are 
drained  as  quickly  as  though  they  were  supplied  with 
eave  troughs,  and  this  is  unfortunate,  and  may  prove 
a  conclusive  objection  to  sheep  going  into  the  moun- 
tains at  all. 

The  Register's  doctrine  is  this:  "  The  reforesting 
processes  of  nature  must  not  be  interfered  with,  and 
the  watersheds  must  be  protected  against  devasta- 
tion ;  but  whatever  use  can  be  made  of  the  mountains 
with  the  full  safeguarding  of  these  interests  should  be 
made  of  them." 

That  doctrine  would  seem  to  be  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  average  mind.  There  are  men  who 
want  to  lock  our  mountains  up  altogether.  At  the 
recent  session  of  the  California  Water  &  Forest  Asso- 
ciation one  man  wanted  to  prohibit  by  law  the  build- 
ing of  any  campfires  in  the  mountains,  thus  shutting 
the  tourists  out.  The  sheep  men  want  to  shut  the 
cattle  out.  The  cattle  men  want  to  shut  the  horses 
out,  and  everybody  wants  to  shut  the  sheep  out. 
Others  want  all  lumbering  stopped.  What  the  Regis- 
ter protests  against  is  going  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other.  Let  us  scientifically  ascertain  the  truth  and 
apply  it  with  intelligence,  and  not  with  prejudice  or 
animosity. 

All  we  ask  for  the  sheep  man  is  a  hearing.  If  his 
case  is  weak,  we  do  not  need  to  fear  it.  If  it  is  strong, 
we  ought  to  be  willing  to  do  him  justice. 

But  this  much  we  must  insist  on  :  No  man  shall 
use  the  mountains  to  their  hurt  for  forestation  and 
conservation  of  waters.  If  camping  in  the  mountains 
can  not  be  permitted  without  fires,  we  must  shut  the 
campers  out.  If  cattle  and  horses  can  not  be  allowed 
in  the  mountains  without  injury,  we  must  shut  them 
out.  If  lumbering  can  not  be  permitted  without  dam- 
age to  the  watersheds,  lumbering  must  be  stopped. 
If  sheep  can  not  be  permitted  in  any  part  of  the 
mountain  range  during  the  summer  months,  in  any 
quantity,  without  injury,  out  they  must  go.  But  let 
us  determine  these  matters  by  cool  discussion,  and 
not  by  hot  denunciation.  Let  us  find  the  right  and 
establish  it,  and  do  it  without  inflicting  a  wrong,  if 
we  can.    This  is  our  doctrine. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Further  Notes  on  Fowls. 

Mr.  A.  Warren  Robinson  of  Napa,  whose  letter  in 
last  week's  Pacific  Rural  Press  was  no  doubt  en- 
joyed by  our  readers,  gives  the  Register  of  his  town 
a  few  notes  which  he  considers,  we  suppose,  more 
local  than  those  he  sent  for  our  wider  parish.  We 
find,  however,  so  many  suggestions  in  the  Napa  les- 
son of  Mr.  Robinson's  teaching  that  we  give  it  wider 
circulation. 

Increase  of  the  Interest. — Increased  attention 
is  paid  to  the  raising  of  poultry,  both  for  broilers  and 
for  eggs,  in  Salvador  each  succeeding  year.  On  each 
farm  in  the  district  named  there  are  flocks  of  from 
50  to  200  fowls,  but  there  are  several  persons  who 
devote  much  of  their  time  to  the  care  of  their  fowls, 
relying  upon  them  for  a  good  share  of  their  income. 
There  is  no  better  locality  in  the  country  for  growing 
poultry  of  all  kinds.  There  is  no  danger  of  over- 
stocking the  market — San  Francisco.  There  is  money 
in  the  business  when  conducted  by  men  and  women 
who  have  the  requisite  knowledge.  The  novice  has 
to  pay  for  his  experience  in  any  business. 

The  inducements  to  engage  in  the  poultry  business 
here  are  the  wonderful  adaptability  of  our  locality 
and  climate  for  the  raising  of  healthy  fowls,  the  assur- 
ance of  good  prices  for  eggs  during  most  of  the  year, 
the  impossibility  of  overstocking  the  market.  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  years  there  has  been  more  money 
made  in  raising  fowls  for  laying  purposes  than  for 
the  table.  Yet  there  are  some  persons  who  make  a 
specialty  of  raising  broilers  for  the  San  Francisco 
market.  But  while  the  prices  for  table  fowls  have 
for  a  long  time  ruled  low,  on  account  of  heavy  and 
frequent  shipments  from  States  in  the  East,  the 
prices  for  eggs  have,  during  most  months  of  the  year, 
been  quite  high. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  Salvador  should  not 
become  as  noted  for  extensive  yards- as  is  Petaluma. 
In  mildness  of  climate  we  certainly  have  the  advan- 
tage. We  are  as  well  situated  as  regards  a  good 
market.  When  first-class  eggs  command  40  cents  or 
more  per  dozen  for  months  at  a  time,  and  25  and  30 
cents  at  least  most  of  the  year,  there  is  more  money 
to  be  made  in  the  business  for  the  amount  of  capital 
invested  than  in  any  other  enterprise. 

For  all  that,  it  is  a  poor  business  for  the  inexpe- 
rienced to  engage  in.  This  need  not  discourage  any 
one  desiring  to  invest  in  this  pursuit,  for  the  success- 
ful poultry  raisers  of  to-day  are  those  who  have 
climbed  the  ladder  step  by  step,  profiting  by  their 
mistakes,  which  were  not  a  few,  in  years  gone  by. 

Leghorns  and  Minorcas. — For  laying  many  and 
fine  looking  eggs,  no  fowls  surpass  the  Leghorns — 
either  the  white,  brown,  buff  or  black — or  Minorcas 
— either  the  black  or  the  white.  Some  persons  pre- 
fer fowls  of  a  certain  color,  while  their  neighbor  likes 
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another.  In  the  large  and  numerous  flocks  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Petaluma  the  White  Leghorns  seem 
to  be  the  favorites.  If  one  desires  the  best  fowls  for 
the  table  there  are  the  Wyandottes,  the  Plymouth 
Rocks,  the  Brahmas,  and  the  Cochins  to  choose  from. 
Each  variety  has  its  advocates.  Some  of  the  last- 
named  breeds  combine  large  size  with  good  laying 
qualities,  but  they  lay  a  brown  egg,  and  that  is 
against  them  if  one  wishes  to  get  the  highest  prices 
for  eggs.  In  the  Eastern  markets  the  browner  the 
egg  the  higher  the  price  obtained  for  it. 

The  hatching  season  is  again  here.  It  is  almost 
universally  conceded  here  in  California,  and  in  the 
East  as  well,  that  it  is  not  profitable  to  hatch  chick- 
ens later  than  May.  Early  chickens  may  be  hatched 
in  November  or  December,  but  many  prefer  to  wait 
a  month  or  two  later.  The  majority  of  persons  en- 
gaged in  this  business  use  hens  for  hatching  instead 
of  incubators.  The  latter  method  is  attended  with 
far  less  work  and  care  and  the  results  are  equally 
profitable,  if  not  more  so.  No  one  should  attempt 
raising  hens  on  a  liberal  scale  except  with  incubators. 

How  to  feed  poultry  in  the  most  profitable  manner 
is  a  question  that  every  person  engaged  in  the  busi- 
ness is  intent  upon  solving.  One  must  experiment, 
ofttimes  repeatedly,  before  satisfaction  is  reached. 
The  idea  is  to  get  the  most  eggs  for  the  least  ex- 
penditure of  money.  Pountry  raising,  in  all  its  many 
details,  requires  great  care  and  attention.  The  mat- 
ter of  feeding  is  not  the  least  of  these  details  by  any 
means.  Variety  is  needed.  Not  too  much  or  too 
little  must  be  apportioned  the  flock.  They  must  be 
kept  busy,  for  the  loafer  among  hens  is  of  little 
worth,  as  he  is  among  humans. 

Good,  clean  grain,  either  whole  or  ground,  and 
clean  vegetables  are  the  prime  requisites,  never 
omitting  a  supply  of  animal  food.  This  latter  the 
hens  must  have  to  enable  them  to  give  best  results. 
Fresh  meat  or  ground  bone  cannot  always  be  ob- 
tained, but  meat  meal  takes  the  place  to  good  ad- 
vantage. 

THE  VINEYARD. 


Tabic  Grapes  for  Southern  California. 

By  J.  W.  Mills,  Pomona,  at  the  Farmers'  Club  Institute  at  River- 
side. 

There  is  no  reason  why  southern  California  should 
not  raise  the  best  table  grapes  in  the  world.  We 
have  every  kind  of  soil  that  the  different  varieties 
require.  No  fruit  tree  or  vine  is  less  susceptible  to 
drouth;  the  vines  are  easily  grown  from  cuttings  and 
can  be  readily  increased  even  from  a  single  vine. 

The  selection  of  cuttings  is  very  important.  The 


French,  who  are  world  renowned  for  their  successful 
grape  growing,  select  their  cuttings  with  more  care 
than  is  generally  exercised  by  the  most  careful 
orange  grower  of  southern  California  in  securing  his 
buds.  They  take  only  canes  from  the  previous  year's 
growth;  all  other  branches  are  classed  as  suckers; 
on  most  vines  these  shoots  will  not  produce  anything. 
The  most  careful  growers  go  through  a  vineyard  and 
mark  the  most  productive  canes  on  the  most  prolific 
vines.  This  tends,  they  claim,  to  increase  prolificacy; 
and  desirable  quality  of  a  variety  can  be  intensified 
by  following  this  principle. 

Pruning. — Some  varieties  of  grapes  will  not  pro- 
duce at  all  if  pruned  short.  This  is  because  the  first 
few  buds  next  to  the  stock  produce  barren  canes;  if 
the  vine  is  pruned  short,  the  fruit  buds  are  cut  off. 
Some  very  rank  growing  kinds  require  long  pruning 
in  order  to  prevent  a  too  rapid  growth  from  a  few 
buds  at  the  expense  of  fruit  clusters.  When  such 
vines  are  short  of  buds,  those  which  would  otherwise 
be  fruit  buds,  produce  canes.  Some  varieties,  even 
when  pruned  long,  are  not  productive  unless  the 
canes  are  bent  between  the  buds  and  tied  in  the 
shape  of  a  bow  or  hoop.  This  operation  seems  to  re- 
tard the  flow  of  sap  and  fruit  clusters  are  thrown 
out.  Those  who  are  interested  in  pruning  the  vine 
should  send  for  the  bulletin  issued  by  the  Agricultural 
Department  of  the  State  University. 

Mildew  is  something  that  every  grape  vine  will  be 
affected  with  if  a  fungicide  is  not  used  at  the  proper 
time.  If  sulphur  is  dusted  over  the  vines  as  soon  as 
the  blossoms  have  dropped  and  again  as  soon  as  the 
fruit  is  set,  the  disease  will  he  held  in  check.  The 
most  convenient  way  to  apply  the  sulphur  is  to  put  a 
few  pounds  in  a  closely  woven  grain  sack  and  give  it 
a  sudden  up  and  down  jerk  over  each  vine..  After 
the  vines  are  pruned  in  the  winter  it  will  prove 
profitable  to  spray  the  trunks  and  the  ground  be- 
neath with  a  solution  of  clear  bluestone  water,  one 
pound  to  twenty  gallons  of  water.  A  stronger  solu- 
tion will  not  hurt  the  vines.  Sulphuring  must  not  be 
dispensed  with. 

Varieties. — A  good  selection  of  varieties  of  table 
grapes  can  be  made  at  the  Southern  California  Agri- 
cultural Station.  Out  of  over  200  varieties,  there 
are  at  least  fifteen  that  are  high  class  table  grapes. 
That  is  exclusive  of  Muscat,  Black  Morocco,  Tokay, 
Gross  Coleman  and  Emperor.  We  will  have  them  in 
the  order  of  their  ripening. 

Luglienga  is  a  tender,  sweet,  amber  grape  that 
ripens  in  July;  it  is  a  shy  bearer  and  a  long  pruner, 
in  quality  it  will  compare  favorably  with  the  best 
varieties  that  ripen  later.  It  is  worthy  of  more  ex- 
tended trial. 

Khahallee  is  a  Persian  variety  that  follows  and  is 


about  the  same  style  of  grape;  amber  colored  and  a 
long  pruner. 

Chasselas  Rose  is  a  very  weak  growing  vine,  but  is 
fairly  prolific  and  of  good  quality.  Small  bunches, 
berries  a  handsome  rose  color.    Short  pruner. 

Golden  Chasselas  follows  with  large  loose  bunches, 
fruit  amber  colored.  Quality  good,  very  prolific.  A 
long  pruner. 

Black  Sheehanee— A  Persian  variety,  very  prolific, 
large,  loose  bunches.  Berry  small  to  medium,  good 
flavor.    Long  pruner. 

Persian  No.  21  —  Large  bunches,  berries  large, 
crisp  and  fine  flavor.  One  of  the  best  white  grapes. 
Moderate  bearer;  long  pruner. 

Blue  Portuguese— Black  type  of  the  Mission  type, 
Cinsaut;  the  best  black  grape  up  to  this  period, 
August  20th.  Very  prolific,  large,  compact,  hand- 
some bunches,  fine  flavor.  This  and  Black  Malvoise 
are  almost  alike.  The  latter  is  a  little  later  and  has 
smaller  bunches  and  berries. 

Cinsaut  is  remarkably  vigorous,  retaining  healthy 
green  foliage  during  drouth  when  surrounded  by 
ranker  varieties  that  show  the  effects  of  drouth  much 
sooner.    A  short  pruner. 

Damascus  ripens  late  in  August.  A  large  grape, 
prolific.  Handsome  and  of  fair  quality,  bunches 
loose,  thinned  by  culture. 

Olivette  de  Cadinet — A  large,  white,  crisp  grape 
that  ripens  early  in  September,  but  will  keep  well  on 
the  vine  till  well  along  Ln  October.  Bunches  and  ber- 
ries large.  Vine  a  short  pruner,  very  strong  grower. 

Muscatello  Fino — Medium  sized  black  grape,  very 
sweet,  strong  Muscat  flavor.  Bunches  small,  shy 
bearer. 

Black  Muscat — A  cross  between  the  Muscat  and 
Black  Hamburg.  Berries  round,  sweet,  high  flav- 
ored with  a  trace  of  Muscat. 

Cheevooshee — The  best  of  the  Persian  grapes  at 
the  Station.  Bunches  and  berries  large,  crisp  and 
fine  flavored.  Vine  a  strong  grower  and  prolific.  A 
long  pruner.  The  canes  must  be  bent  to  force  out 
the  fruit  clusters. 

Verdale — Large,  white,  tender  grape.  Flavor 
medium.    Vigorous  and  prolific.    Short  pruner. 

Napoleon — Large  bunches,  white  and  very  prolific. 
Comes  into  bearing  the  second  year.  A  good,  late 
variet}'.    Ripens  late  in  October.    A  short  pruner. 

Cipro  Nero — The  best  late  purple  grape  at  the 
Station.  Bunches  and  berries  large.  Handsome, 
prolific  and  of  fine  flavor.  Main  crop  is  in  good  con- 
dition in  the  first  of  November.  Bears  second  and 
third  crop.    Bears  well  with  long  and  short  pruning. 

Almeria — The  latest  at  the  Station.  Bunches  and 
berries  similar  to  Muscat  in  appearance.  Tough  and 
a  good  keeper;  will  keep  for  the  holidays.  Should  be 
pruned  long  on  permanent  trellis  limbs. 
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Agricultural  Review. 

ALAMEDA. 
Alameda  County  Fruit  Products. 
— The  following  is  from  the  report  of 
William  Barry,  secretary  of  the  Alameda 
County  Horticultural  Commission:  There 
is  a  lively  demand  for  some  varieties  of 
deciduous  fruit  trees;  ornamental  stock 
also  meets  with  a  good  demand.  Nearly 
20,000  trees  of  all  kinds  have  been  handled 
at  Niles  station  the  past  month.  Among 
the  arrivals  of  trees  were  two  consign- 
ments from  the  East  which  were  found 
to  be  badly  infected  with  peach  root 
borers.  Of  one  consignment  of  15,000 
trees  about  6%  were  found  to  be  infected: 
in  the  other  lot  of  1900  trees,  1155  were 
found  to  be  infected.  Those  with  the 
borers  were  burned  and  the  clean  stock 
was  dipped,  roots  and  tops,  in  strong  dis- 
infectants. This  shows  conclusively  the 
danger  of  importing  Eastern  nursery 
stock  into  this  State.  Oregon  stock  is 
also  infected.  The  California  Nursery 
Co.  has  erected  a  building  in  which  to  dis- 
infect trees  with  hydrocyanic  gas.  It  has 
two  compartments— one  with  a  capacity 
of  1000,  the  other  can  accommodate  a 
wagon  with  5000  trees  on  it.  This  is  the 
only  building  used  for  that  purpose  in  any 
nursery  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains. 
The  fruit  crop  of  Washington  township 
for  this  year  is  given  below,  showing  the 
number  of  pounds  of  ripe  fruit  handled 
by  the  E.  A.  Ellsworth  and  Niles  driers, 
also  the  amount  dried  and  shipped  to 
canners  and  San  Francisco  markets  and 
the  quantity  of  almonds  shelled  with  value 
of  all  varieties: 


Value 
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BUTTE. 

Orange  Shipments  and  Expenses. 
— Oroville  Register :  The  shipments  of 
oranges  this  year  from  the  Hearst  grove 
in  Palermo  was  seventy-five  carloads  of 
360  boxes  for  each  carload.  This  gives 
27,000  boxes  from  the  one  grove.  The 
cost  of  the  boxes  alone,  estimating  each  at 
12J  cents,  would  amount  to  $3750.  The 
cost  of  making  the  boxes,  wrapping  the 
oranges  and  putting  them  into  the  cars 
amounted  to  $2000.  The  contract  was  let 
to  twenty  Chinamen,  who  worked  for  two 
months  at  this  work.  Seven  cents  a  box 
was  paid  for  wrapping,  boxing  and  put- 
ting into  the  cars.  Thus  it  cost  nearly 
$6000  outside  of  the  picking  before  the 
fruit  was  shipped.  When  to  these  figures 
we  add  the  cost  of  fertilizing  the  land,  irri- 

fating,  plowing  and  cultivating  it,  it  will 
e  seen  that  a  good  round  sum  must  be 
received  to  get  back  expenses. 

Mammoth  Oranges. — Stockton  Inde- 
pendent :  John  Balkwill  received  a  pres- 
ent of  Oroville  oranges,  which  are  beauti- 
ful samples  of  wonderful  development  of 
orange  culture  in.  the  northern  fruit  belt. 
The  oranges  were  very  large,  measuring 
from  14  to  16  inches  in  circumference,  and 
were  of  perfect  color  and  faultless  flavor. 
They  came  from  the  home  place  of  Capt. 
Batchelder,  county  clerk  of  Butte  county. 

The  Flowers  of  Spring  in  Bloom. 
— Oroville  Register,  Jan.  3  :  The  old 
song  speaks  of  the  flowers  of  spring,  but 
in  this  wonderful  climate  of  the  northern 
citrus  belt,  where  the  orange  with  its 
green  and  gold  is  a  beautiful  sight,  where 
the  lemon  hangs  with  luscious  fruit  every 
month  in  the  year,  and  where  the  lime, 
the  loquat  and  the  guava  find  a  congenial 
home,  the  flowers  bloom  even  in  midwin- 
ter. Both  T.  C.  Lee  and  Mr9.  W.  P. 
Hammon  assure  us  of  the  fact  that  the 
lovely  California  poppy,  the  big,  yellow 
one  that  is  so  bright  and  golden,  is  in 
bloom.'   Mrs.  J.  C.  Osgood  of  Merrimac 


tells  us  that  even  at  her  mountain  home, 
which  is  more  than  3000  feet  above  the 
valley,  the  peas  are  in  blossom.  If  our 
friends  from  Maine,  New  York  and  Dakota 
could  drop  into  the  Sacramento  valley  at 
this  season  of  the  year  and  find  the  oats 
tall  enough  to  head  out  and  the  flowers  in 
bloom,  they  would  fancy  they  had  found 
an  earthly  paradise. 

An  Orange  Freak.  —  Biggs  Notes: 
W.  M.  Doty  has  an  orange  that  was 
grown  on  his  place  that  is  a  freak.  The 
peel  on  three-fourths  of  the  orange  is 
natural,  and  the  other  one-fourth  is  very 
smooth  and  resembles  a  lemon.  It  has 
grown  in  this  way  and  is  as  even  as 
though  it  had  been  cut  with  a  knife. 

COLUSA. 

Oranges  on  the  Plains. — Colusa 
Sun:  Col.  Kissling,  who  resides  4  miles 
north  of  Williams,  has  some  very  fine  or- 
anges on  his  place.  They  are  large,  and 
the  color  is  a  very  rich,  reddish  yellow. 
As  Col.  Kissling  remarks,  the  land  is  all 
right,  and,  if  we  do  not  produce  citrus 
fruit  in  at  least  sufficient  quantity  for 
home  use,  it  is  the  fault  of  the  people. 

INYO. 

Improving  His  Cattle. — W.  D.  Rob- 
erts, Fairview  Creamery,  Round  Valley, 
has  lately  received  a  bull  (Rioter's  Pogis 
of  Inyo  59104)  from  Miller  &  Sibley, 
Franklin,  Pa.  The  sire  is  Ida's  Rioter  of 
Prospect  45285,  dam  Hazel  Pogis  of  S.  H. 
82488,  milk  record  50J  pounds  a  day,  but- 
ter test  18  pounds  10  ounces.  The  dam  is 
a  granddaughter  of  Stoke  Pogis  5th  and 
the  sire  is  a  son  of  Ida's  Rioter  of  St. 
Lambert.  Stoke  Pogis  5th  has  twenty- 
four  tested  daughters  and  164  tested 
granddaughters;  Ida's  Rioter  of  St.  Lam- 
bert has  thirty-two  tested  daughters  aver- 
aging over  twenty  pounds  in  seven  days, 
leading  all  other  bulls  in  this  respect;  Ida's 
Rioter  of  Prospect  is  four  times  de- 
scended from  Stoke  Pogis  3d,  who  for 
many  years  led  all  other  bulls  in  the  aver- 
age record  of  twenty-six  tested  daughters; 
his  dam,  Bess  Pogis  of  Prospect,  has  a 
butter  record  of  29  pounds  lj  ounces  in 
seven  days,  a  milk  record  of  64  pounds  in 
one  day  and  11,187$  pounds  in  one  year; 
his  paternal  grandam,  Ida  of  St.  Lambert, 
gave  67  pounds  milk  a  day  and  made  a 
butter  test  of  30  pounds  24  ounces  in  seven 
days;  with  such  a  magnificent  record  of 
performance  behind  him,  Mr.  Roberts' 
calf  is  entitled  to  bo  a  good  one. 

LAKE. 

Good  Winter  for  Angoras.— Philo 
Green,  Upper  Lake,  in  Rural  Northwest: 
We  are  having  a  fine  winter  for  goats  so 
far.  They  have  plenty  of  feed,  and  are 
doing  well  for  everybody,  so  far  as  I  can 
hear.  Goats  have  been  advancing  in  price 
rapidly  for  the  past  few  months.  High- 
grade  Angora  nannies  are  now  selling  at 
$5  por  head,  and  flocks,  half  nannies  and 
half  wethers,  at  $3  per  head.  Second- 
grade  nannies  sell  at  $4  per  head.  This  is 
an  advance  of  $1  per  head  in  the  last  three 
months.  The  majority  of  the  goats  here 
are  high-grade  Angoras.  Registered  An- 
goras are  selling  at  $50  for  first  choice 
bucks  and  $25  for  second  choice.  Regis- 
tered nannies  at  $25  for  first  choice  and  $15 
for  second  choice.  Several  thousand  goats 
have  changed  hands  within  the  past 
year. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Heavy  Shipments  of  Citrus  and 
Other  Fruits.— Pomona  Times,  Jan.  2: 
About  1600  cars  of  oranges  and  93  of  lem- 
ons were  shipped  from  Pomona  and  vicin- 
ity the  past  season.  Of  these,  the  San 
Antonio  Fruit  Exchange  sent  898  cars  of 
oranges  and  48  cars  of  lemons.  This  or- 
ganization is  a  branch  of  the  Southern 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  and  is  made  up 
of  the  Pomona  Fruit  Growers'  Associa- 
tion, Indian  Hill  Citrus  Union,  Claremont 
Citrus  Union,  the  San  Dimas  Citrus 
Union,  the  San  Dimas  Lemon  and  Clare- 
mont Lemon  associations.  Manager  Dre- 
her  of  this  Exchange  estimates  that  the 
organization  will  ship  1250  cars  of  oranges 
and  150  cars  of  lemons  during  the  season 
now  entered  upon.  There  will  be  a  large 
increase  also  this  year  in  the  amount  of 
oranges  and  lemons  shipped  by  private 
firms.  In  order  to  care  for  this  increasing 
citrus  output,  it  has  been  necessary  to  en- 
large all  of  the  Exchange  packing  houses 
hereabouts.  Ten  cars  of  tomatoes,  ten  of 
apricots  and  fifty  of  peaches  and  pears 
were  canned  by  Waters  &  Pitzer  at  the 
Pomona  cannery  this  season,  giving  em- 
ployment to  about  400  workers  during  the 
busiest  time.  The  cannery's  capacity  is 
being  increased  by  the  addition  of  a  large 
new  fruit  cooking  room  and  new  machin- 
ery, so  that  from  35,000  to  40,000  cans  may 
be  put  up  daily.  The  largest  shippers  of 
dried  fruits,  walnuts  and  raisins  here  re- 
port $500,000  worth  of  business  done  dur- 
ing the  season. 

ORANGE. 
A  Heavy  Wind  Storm  and  Some 
Damage. — Anaheim  Gazette,  Jan.  3:  On 
Thursday  and  Friday  a  heavy  wind  storm 


prevailed  at  Riverside.  It  came  down  the 
Santa  Ana  canyon,  and,  sweeping  over 
Orange  and  Santa  Ana,  enveloped  the 
hills  to  the  east  in  clouds  of  dust.  No 
wind  prevailed  here  on  Thursday  to  any 
great  extent,  although  the  day  was  raw 
and  disagreeable.  The  coast  breeze  on 
Thursday  afternoon  held  the  east  wind  in 
check;  but  at  nightfall,  when  the  former 
subsided,  the  "Santa  Ana"  achieved 
great  headway  and  blew  boisterously 
throughout  the  night.  Clarence  Lincoln 
received  the  full  benefit  of  the  storm  on 
his  mail  route,  embracing  Olive,  Yorba 
and  the  oil  wells.  Gravel  stones  as  large 
as  peas  were  blown  in  his  face.  At  River- 
side considerable  damage  was  caused  by 
the  gale. 

Walnut  Crop.  —  Anaheim  Gazette, 
Jan.  3:  The  Fullerton  Walnut  Growers' 
Association  has  issued  its  annual  report. 
The  amount  to  be  paid  to  members  of  the 
association  for  the  season's  output  is  $82,- 
225.90.  The  net  gain  of  the  crop  amounts 
to  $3914.85.  The  expense  of  handling  the 
crop  was  $39.36  per  car,  a  saving  over 
1899,  when  expense  was  $45.43.  The 
prices  fixed  for  waluts  belonging  to  or 
under  control  of  the  united  associations 
were  10  cents  a  pound  for  No.  1  softshells; 
94  cents  per  pound  for  No.  1  hardshells, 
and  2  cents  less  per  pound  for  No.  2  of 
both  grades.  From  these  prices  a  dis- 
count of  6%  was  allowed  the  brokers. 
The  other  walnut  growers'  association  of 
Fullerton  shipped  589,499  pounds  of  wal- 
nuts, receiving  for  the  output  $56,205.88. 
The  Fullerton  walnut  crop  this  year  sold 
for  more  than  $175,000.  Prices  were  the 
highest  in  ten  years. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Coldest  Weather  in  Fifteen 
Years. — San  Bernardino  Sun,  Jan.  3 : 
New  Year's  night  was  the  coldest  in  this 
city  in  fifteen  years,  and  for  how  much 
further  back  there  is  no  present  way  of 
telling.  At  the  local  weather  bureau  the 
mercury  touched  18°  above  zero,  while 
many  unofficial  thermometers  reported  a 
temperature  of  17°.  Tuesday  night  was 
the  culmination  of  the  cold  wave  that  has 
blanketed  tho  Southland  since  Sunday. 
For  nearly  a  week  a  bleak,  cold  wind  has 
poured  frigid  temperature  down  from  the 
north,  and  Sunday  all  day  the  air  was 
chill,  and  before  midnight  the  mercury 
had  passed  the  freezing  point,  and  a  mini- 
mum of  23°  was  reported  at  thi9  station. 
That  did  little  or  no  damage  in  the  orange 
district,  however,  for  all  of  them  are 
slightly  warmer  than  here  in  town,  and 
26°  for  a  short  time  was  tho  coldest  that 
was  reported,  smudging  being  resorted  to 
in  many  orchards.  Monday  evening 
clouds  came  up  and  a  sprinkle  warmed 
the  air  until  27°  was  the  lowest  point 
reached.  But  Tuesday  night  was  differ- 
ent. All  day  long  the  air  had  been  chill 
and  by  midnight  the  mercury  had  fallen 
to  25°  here  in  the  city,  and  kept  falling 
until  by  morning  it  registered  18°.  Colton 
Terrace  and  Rialto  seem  to  have  been  the 
most  favored  localities  in  the  valley,  the 
warm  soil  of  the  Terrace,  together  with  a 
breath  of  north  wind,  keeping  the  mer- 
cury from  going  lower  than  27°.  In  High- 
land, 25°  is  given  as  the  minimum,  24°  in 
Redlands,  21°  in  some  parts  of  Idlewild 
and  along  the  Santa  Ana,  21°  in  Colton 
and  22°  in  Riverside.  What  the  results  of 
the  frost  have  been  cannot  yet  be  stated. 
That  there  has  been  some  damage  done 
to  the  oranges  on  the  trees  is  probably 
true  in  those  districts  where  the  cold  was 
most  extreme.  Smudging  was  universal 
where  orchards  were  fixed  for  it,  the  effect 
being  marked.  Col.  H.  L.  Drew  says  that 
at  his  big  Idlewild  ranch  the  fires  were 
lighted  soon  after  10  o'clock  and  kept 
going  all  night,  and  the  mercury  at  no 
time  went  lower  than  24°.  Col.  Drew  also 
says  that  he  was  all  through  his  orchard 
yesterday  afternoon  and  cut  open  perhaps 
100  oranges,  looking  for  evidences  of  frost, 
but  could  find  none,  although  the  young 
growth  on  the  trees  showed  the  effects  of 
it.  Riverside  went  to  work  with  a  ven- 
geance yesterday  morning  to  get  its  crop 
to  the  market,  all  sorts  of  people  being 
pressed  into  service  to  gather  the  oranges. 
Growers  hereabouts  have  enough  faith  in 
their  orchards  having  come  through  un- 
scathed that  they  will  not  rush  their  fruit 
to  sale,  but  will  await  developments. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Cultivation  of  the  Jelly  Plant. 
— San  Diego  Union:  The  perfection  of 
culture  of  the  roselle,  or  jelly  plant,  has 
been  attained  by  Mrs.  C.  W.  Siedel  of  El 
Cajon.  The  plant,  which  grows  vigor- 
ously in  the  warm,  decomposed  granite 
soil,  will  bear  more  blossoms  if  not  watered 
too  much.  It  makes  a  most  excellent  jelly, 
much  in  color  and  taste  like  the  cran- 
berry. To  make  the  jelly,  the  pods,  either 
green  or  dried,  are  put  in  a  kettle  and 
well  covered  with  water,  boiled  for  half  an 
hour,  then  the  water  strained  off  and 
mixed  with  equal  weight  of  sugar,  as  in 
making  other  jelly,  and  it  is  so  albuminous 
it  seldom  fails  to  "set."  The  plant  is  very 
ornamental,  of  the  hibiscus  family,  with 


pale  yellow  blooms,  which  contrast  richly 
with  the  scarlet  pods. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Root  Rot  of  Walnut  Trees. — 
Press,  Jan.  1:  The  Santa  Barbara  Horti- 
cultural Society  held  its  regular  monthly 
meeting  last  week.  Mr.  Cadwell  reported 
that  he  was  cutting  down  the  walnut  trees 
in  his  orchard  on  account  of  root  rot, 
which  brought  forth  considerable  discus- 
sion. J.  McTear  thought  the  disease  was 
the  result  of  old  wood  and  decaying  roots 
left  in  the  soil,  as  they  formed  a  nursery 
for  the  fungus  that  caused  the  trouble. 
W.  H.  Morse  stated  that  the  fungus  at- 
tacked the  trees  and  shrubs  close  to  the 
ground,  developed  itself  in  the  inner  bark 
of  the  tree  and  then  extended  to  the  roots, 
death  being  delayed  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
finally  claiming  its  victim.  He  also  stated 
that  the  fungus  was  not  particular  as  to 
the  species  of  tree  attacked.  Mr.  Kahles 
reported  a  communication  from  Florida, 
and  gave  the  treatment  they  were  experi- 
menting with;  but  all  were  of  the  opinion 
that  it  was  an  important  question  and 
needed  a  good  microscopist  to  work  on  it, 
as  it  was  of  vital  importance  to  the  fruit 
growers. 

SOLANO. 

Oranges  Grow  All  Right  in  So- 
lano.— Dixon  Tribune:  Some  of  the  best 
oranges  we  have  seen  in  the  local  market 
this  season  were  grown  on  the  lands  of 
the  M.  S.  Currey  estate.  In  discussing 
the  adaptability  of  oranges  to  this  section, 
Mr.  R.  J.  Currey  says  that  the  orchard 
from  which  the  above  fruit  was  picked 
has  never  failed  to  mature  a  full  crop  of 
oranges.  Good  oranges,  as  is  generally 
known,  always  command  good  prices,  and 
the  fact  that  a  superior  quality  of  fruit 
can  be  grown  in  this  vicinity  coupled  with 
the  assurance  that  a  crop  failure  is  as  yet 
unknown,  are  suggestions  that  are  worthy 
of  serious  consideration.  Irrigation  is 
necessary,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated 
that  plenty  of  water  can  be  obtained  from 
the  ground  at  an  easy  depth  and  the  com- 
ing of  the  electric  power  to  our  midst 
should  develop  the  orange  growing  indus- 
try and  numerous  other  crops  that  lands 
are  capable  of  producing  under  proper 
management. 

SONOMA. 

Heaviest  Storm  for  Years.— Clo- 
verdale  Reveille,  Jan.  5 :  Not  for  years 
has  a  rain  storm  of  such  magnitude  pre- 
vailed in  this  section  as  was  the  case 
Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  rain  be- 
gan falling  Tuesday  evening  and  contin- 
ued without  cessation  until  Thursday 
midnight.  At  times  the  wind  blew  quite 
heavy,  making  it  cold  and  disagreeable. 
The  river  soon  rose  to  a  raging  torrent 
and  Thursday  evening  it  covered  the 
whole  distance  from  the  cemetery  hill  to 
the  Shelford  lane,  and  was  within  2  feet 
of  the  floor  of  the  iron  bridge.  At  low 
water  mark  the  bridge  is  30  feet  above 
water,  so  that  fully  25  feet  of  water  was 
running  under  the  bridge.  Part  of  the 
approach  to  the  bridge  was  washed  away 
and  it  was  marvelous  that  the  rest  held 
together.  Around  tho  depot  and  on  Rail- 
road avenue  the  water  was  in  places  1  foot 
deep.  Other  places  in  town  were  in  a 
similar  condition  and  gutters  were  regu- 
lar rivulets.  Considerable  damage  was 
done  to  fencing  and  many  trees  were  up- 
rooted and  washed  away.  The  fall  for 
the  storm  was  over  5  inches. 

TULARE. 
Farmers  Organizing  Against  Gun- 
ners.— Visalia  Times:  An  organization 
composed  of  farmers  and  stock  raisers  is 
being  formed,  to  be  known  as  the  "Anti- 
Gun  Club."  The  object  of  this  organiza- 
tion is  to  protect  live  stock  and  other 
private  property  from  the  devastating  in- 
fluence of  guns  in  the  hands  of  careless  or 
reckless  people;  to  make  common  cause 
against  a  class  of  people  who  persist  in  in- 
vading premises  which  have  prohibitory 
notices  posted  thereon;  to  petition  the 
honorable  Board  of  Supervisors  to  levy  a 
high  per  capita  tax  on  dogs  of  all  sorts 
and  sizes,  and  to  prohibit  the  importation 
of  Mongolian  pheasants  into  Tulare 
county.  It  is  expected  that  this  organiza- 
tion will  assume  considerable  proportions. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


i  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  If  orsei 
and  t  attle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI .50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  chamei  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  fta  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars, 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Contrast. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Roral  Press. 

With  lightning  wings  the  moments  fly, 
When  pleasant  themes  engage  the  mind; 
Or  when  a  parting-time  draws  nigh 
To  leave  those  whom  we  love  behind; 
But  moments  pass  with  leaden  wings, 
While  pain  or  sorrows  rack  the  brain; 
Or  while  we  wait  the  hour  that  brings 
Some  loved  one  to  our  side  again 

So  when  impatient  childhood  waits 
The  promised  joys  of  future  years; 
When  lapse  of  time  it  contemplates, 
The  distance  far  remote  appears; 
But  when  man's  mind  the  past  surveys, 
Weeks,   months  and  years, — how  brief 

they  seem  ! 
Past  months  seem  short  as  present  days,— 
The  years,  small  parts  of  Life's  strange 

dream. 

San  Francisco.      J.  R.  RUCKSTELL. 


The  Doctor's  Complicity. 

It  had  rained  all  day,  in  fact,  I  do  not 
think  we  had  had  another  such  day 
since  away  back  in  the  early  spring, 
and  as  evening  approached  the  storm 
continued  without  any  abatement  of 
its  strength.  I  was  passing  the  tele- 
graph office  on  my  way  home  from  mak- 
ing my  afternoon  calls,  when  a  boy  who 
was  just  coming  out  of  the  door  spied 
me,  and  called  out: 

"  Hi,  doctor  !  Stop  a  minute.  Here's 
a  message  for  you  that  I  was  just  go- 
ing to  take  over  to  your  house." 

A  moist  envelope  was  thrust  into  my 
hand,  but  I  did  not  open  it  until  I  was 
safely  within  doors.  Then  my  spirits 
fell  as  I  unfolded  the  enclosure  and 
read : 

"Come  at  once,  or  only  death  cer- 
tificate will  be  required.    Mince  pie. 

"Sarah  Walsingham." 

I  knew  that  there  was  but  one  course 
open  to  me,  and  that  was  to  go.  Not- 
withstanding the  wording  of  the  tele- 
gram, I  did  not  apprehend  any  fatal  re- 
sults as  a  consequence  of  Mrs.  Walsing- 
ham's  imprudence,  but  I  appreciated 
that  any  appearance  of  neglect  or  in- 
difference on  my  part  at  such  a  time 
might  very  easily  lead  to  a  severing  of 
our  relations,  and  I  had  five  children  to 
bring  up  and  educate. 

I  went  upstairs  and  told  Louisa,  and 
then,  having  put  on  dry  clothes  and 
eaten  a  hurried  tea,  I  set  forth  on  my 
journey.  There  was  no  up  train  after 
live  o'clock,  and  as  I  had  not  received 
the  telegram  until  a  quarter  past,  I  was 
left  no  choice  but  to  drive  all  the  way 
out  to  Glenmore. 

Mrs.  Walsingham's  trouble  yielded 
readily  to  treatment,  but,  with  the  rec- 
ollection of  her  suffering  still  fresh  in 
her  mind,  she  was  loath  to  let  me  de- 
part. The  result  was  that  it  was  half 
past  ten  o'clock  before  I  found  myself 
on  the  road,  with  old  Kate's  head  turned 
towards  home.  It  was  still  raining, 
but  the  sky,  which  had  been  a  great, 
undefined  expanse  of  black  during  my 
drive  over  was  now  occasionally  rent 
by  flashes  of  lightning.  As  we  drove 
on,  these  flashes  began  to  follow  one 
another  in  more  rapid  succession,  and 
the  thunder,  which  at  first  had  seemed 
hardly  worthy  of  notice,  came  nearer 
and  nearer,  until  the  peals  were  crash- 
ing ominously  over  our  heads. 

The  lightning  had  given  me  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discovering  that  we  were  near- 
ing  an  unoccupied  country  seat  that 
was  about  a  mile  from  Glenmore  village. 
This  place,  which  had  been  at  one  time 
the  summer  residence  of  a  wealthy  Bos- 
tonian  named  Grayson,  had  extensive 
grounds  in  the  midst  of  which  the  house 
was  located.  The  owner  had  died  sev- 
eral years  before,  since  which  the  prop- 
erty had  been  in  litigation,  with  the 
result  that  it  had  fallen  much  into  dis- 
repair. 

I  knew  that  the  stable  was  near  the 
gate,  and  I  had  noticed  when  passing 
that  the  door  was  secured  only  by  a 
rusty  padlock  and  staple,  which  it  would 
require  no  great  effort  to  remove. 
Quieting  my  conscience  with  the  argu- 
ment that  trespassing  was  pardonable 
on  such  a  night,  I  drove  in  at  the  gate- 
way, and  up  to  the  stable,  where  1  got 


out,  and  found  to  my  surprise  that  the 
door  was  partly  open.  Pushing  it  along 
so  as  to  widen  the  entrance,  I  led  Kate 
inside,  where  I  discovered  another 
horse  and  vehicle  already  in  possession. 

Supposing  that  some  other  belated 
traveller  like  myself  had  sought  shel- 
ter from  the  storm,  I  took  the  lighted 
lantern,  which  was  fastened  under  my 
buggy,  and  looked  about  for  the  owner 
of  the  conveyance,  which  was  a  box 
wagon  with  two  seats.  I  peered  into 
the  stalls  and  the  empty  harness  closets, 
and  up  the  narrow  stairs  that  led  to  the 
loft  at  the  top  of  which  was  a  door, 
which  I  found  to  be  securely  bolted  on 
the  outside. 

There  was  apparently  no  one  about, 
so  having  given  Kate  a  gentle  pat,  ac- 
companied by  the  promise  of  a  bran 
mash  when  we  should  be  at  home,  I  sat 
down  on  the  stairs  prepared  to  wait 
until  the  worst  of  the  thunder  had 
passed. 

I  had  been  there  some  five  minutes 
when  I  became  conscious  of  another 
presence,  and,  looking  along  the  wall 
near  which  I  was  sitting,  my  startled 
gaze  encountered  a  strange  sight. 
Standing  against  the  wall,  not  more 
than  two  yards  away,  was  a  covered 
feed  box,  about  G  feet  long  and  4  high. 
The  top  was  lifted  a  few  inches,  and 
looking  out  at  me  through  the  open- 
ing was  a  woman's  face. 

I  jumped  to  my  feet  with  an  excla- 
mation of  surprise,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment heard  an  imploring  "hush"  from 
the  feed  box. 

"Who  are  you,  madam?"  I  asked 
suspiciously. 

The  woman  threw  back  the  cover  and 
arose  to  her  full  height,  and  I  saw  then 
that  she  possessed  great  personal  at- 
tractions. She  was  tall  and  slight  with 
a  presence  that  might  be  called  queenly, 
and  I  do  not  think  there  are  many  wo- 
men that  could  look  queenly  standing  in 
a  feed  box.  She  had  a  clear,  white  skin, 
large,  gray  eyes,  and  an  abundance  of 
light  hair. 

As  I  approached  the  lady  stretched 
out  a  well-shaped  hand,  and  grasped 
my  arm. 

"  Oh,  sir  ;  I  am  in  great  trouble,"  she 
said  :  but  you  can  save  me  if  you  will." 

Her  tone  was  piteous,  and  her  evi- 
dent distress  aroused  all  the  chivalry 
in  my  nature. 

"How  can  I  help  you?"  I  asked 
gently. 

"By  getting  me  away  from  here 
without  delay,"  was  the  hurried  answer. 
"  I  have  gone  through  a  most  dreadful 
experience  in  the  last  twenty-four 
hours;  I  will  tell  you  about  it  as  we  drive 
along,  if  you  will  have  the  goodness  to 
take  me  to  the  nearest  railway  station 
where  I  can  get  a  train  for  New 
York." 

I  stepped  to  the  door,  and,  looking 
out  into  the  night,  found  that  the  cloud 
which  had  burst  over  our  heads  had 
spent  itself,  and  that  the  thunder  was 
rumbling  off  toward  the  south. 

When  I  returned  the  lady  had  gotten 
out  of  the  feed  box  and  was  standing 
beside  my  buggy,  grasping  the  handle 
of  a  good-sized  traveling  bag,  and  wear- 
ing a  neat  little  hat.  I  noticed  that  her 
dress  was  soaking  wet,  and  that  a  pair 
of  gloves  which  she  carried  had  received 
a  drenching  that  had  terminated  their 
period  of  usefulness. 

"Don't  let  us  lose  any  time,"  she 
begged,  and  she  tucked  her  bag  under 
the  seat  of  the  carriage,  and  sprang  in 
lightly  after  it. 

My  companion  gave  a  sigh  of  relief, 
as  we  drove  out  of  the  gate,  after  which 
for  nearly  a  mile  she  sat  beside  me  in 
silence.  At  last  arousing  herself  with 
evident  effort,  she  spoke: 

"I  appreciate  your  great  kindness, 
sir,  and  I  will  now  give  you  the  expla- 
nation to  which  you  are  entitled.  My 
home  is  in  Boston,  but  owing  to  ill 
health,  my  husband  has  been  obliged 
to  give  up  his  business  there  and  seek 
employment  in  a  warmer  climate.  Some 
week's  ago  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
position  in  Caracas,  Venezuela.  He  en- 
gaged passage  on  a  steamer  which  sails 
early  to-morrow  morning,  and  all  our 
arrangements  have  been  made.  He  left 
for  New  York  with  the  trunks  on  Tues- 
day, and  I  should  have  joined  him  there 
last  evening,  but  for  this  horrible  mis- 
hap that  befell  me." 

She  paused  for  a  moment  to  regain 


control  of  her  voice  which  had  trembled 
at  the  recollection  of  what  she  had  ex- 
perienced. 

"  I  don't  know  whether  you  will  be- 
lieve what  I  am  going  to  tell,  for  it 
sounds  more  like  fiction  than  truth," 
she  continued  presently.  "  I  spent  the 
night  before  last  with  my  sister  at  her 
country  place,  which  is  25  miles  this 
side  of  Boston  and  nearly  G  from  the 
railroad.  Her  coachman  was  driving 
me  over  to  the  train  yesterday  after- 
noon, when,  as  we  were  passing  through 
a  lonely  bit  of  woods,  we  were  set  upon 
by  two  armed  and  masked  men,  one 
of  whom  held  a  pistol  to  the  driver's 
head.  The  other  took  my  purse,  which 
I  gave  up  without  resistance,  thinking 
that  they  would  then  leave  us,  but  the 
thief  jumped  into  the  carriage,  and  the 
next  moment  I  was  breathing  in  some- 
thing sweet  and  stupefying.  I  remem- 
bered nothing  more  until  I  came  to  in 
the  house  belonging  to  the  stable  in 
which  you  found  me." 

"  The  Grayson  house  !  "  I  exclaimed. 
"  Why,  it  has  not  been  occupied  for 
three  years." 

"  Exactly,  and  it  was  therefore  a  con- 
ventient  place  for  those  wretches  to 
hide  me.  Oh,  sir,  I  passed  a  most 
wretched  night,  as  you  may  well  imag- 
ine. Perhaps  you  have  a  wife  of  your 
own — " 

"  I  have,  madam,  and  five  children," 
I  replied  promptly. 

"  Then  try  to  imagine  her  in  my  posi- 
tion," she  went  on,  "locked  in  an  up- 
per room  in  that  musty  old  house, 
which  is  apparently  far  from  any 
habitation,  and  in  the  power  of  two 
unscrupulous  men,  who  told  me  that 
they  intended  to  keep  me  a  prisioner  un- 
til my  husband  had  paid  a  large  sum  of 
money  for  my  ransom." 

I  could  not  somehow  imagine  Louisa 
as  a  victim  of  a  kidnapping  episode. 
The  part  did  not  seem  to  suit  her. 

"  They  brought  me  food,  but  I  almost 
feared  to  eat  it,"  pursued  the  lady, 
"  and  I  have  been  faint  for  want  of 
nourishment.  I  have  never  seen  either 
of  the  men  without  his  mask,  but  this 
evening  I  recognized  quite  plainly  that 
the  one  who  brought  me  my  tea  had 
been  drinking  heavily,  I  kept  thinking 
of  this  after  he  had  gone,  and  felt 
encouraged  to  try  and  escape.  I 
thought  that  they  would  both  probably 
fall  into  a  drunken  sleep  as  the  evening 
wore  on,  for  they  doubtless  felt  I  was 
safe  on  a  night  like  this,  behind  a  doubly 
locked  door  and  with  the  window  20 
feet  from  the  ground.  But  they  did 
not  know  that  I  was  something  of  an 
athlete,  and  that  the  thick  vine  that 
grows  up  the  side  of  the  house  at  a  dis- 
tance of  hardly  a  foot  from  that  partic- 
ular window,  seemed  to  me  to  afford 
a  comparatively  easy  means  of  de- 
scent." 

"  What,  you  don't  mean  to  say  that 
you  climbed  down  that  vine  ?  "  I  cried. 

"  I  certainly  do,"  was  the  half-laugh- 
ing  response. 

"  But  your  bag !  "    I  exclaimed. 

"  Oh  I  dropped  that  down  on  the  soft 
turf  before  I  got  out  myself.  You  see 
the  way  I  come  to  have  the  bag  at  all 
is  that  the  thieves  must  have  brought 
it,  thinking  it  might  contain  something 
of  value  ;  but  when  they  found  nothing 
but  clothing  and  some  books  that  I  was 
taking  to  read  on  the  voyage,  they 
returned  it  to  me." 

"  You  have  certainly  had  a  most  re- 
markable adventure,  madam,"  I  said. 
"And  I  wish  to  congratulate  you  not 
only  upon  your  escape,  but  on  the 
pluck  and  determination  that  accom- 
panied it.  Why,  not  one  woman  jn  a 
thousand  would  have  had  the  courage 
to  attempt  what  you  did.  I  only  hope 
those  miscreants  may  receive  the  pun- 
ishment they  deserve." 

"  I  don't  think  I  care  very  much 
whether  they  do  or  not,  now  that  I  am 
safe,"  was  the  reply.  "  My  only  desire 
is  to  reach  my  husband  ;  and  I  am  going 
to  ask  you,  sir,  to  say  nothing  of  this 


matter  to  any  one  until  after  noon  to- 
morrow. You  could  not  report  the 
matter  to  the  authorities  without  giving 
them  a  clue  to  my  whereabouts,  in 
which  case  I  should  inevitably  be  de- 
tained as  a  witness.  My  husband  and  1 
must  sail  to-morrow  morning ;  his 
health  requires  it,  and  we  cannot  afford 
to  lose  the  passage  money." 

"But  my  dear  lady — "I  ejaculated. 

"  I  know  what  you  are  going  to  say, 
that  I  am  asking  you  to  stand  in  the 
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''The  best  preparation  for  cold.*.  coul'Iin. 
anil  asthma." 
MRS.  S.  A.  W  ATSON.  Temperance  Lecturer. 
"  Pre-enilnentlv  the  best." 

REV.  HENRY  H  ARD  BEE(  HER. 


MY    SISTER'S  BABY 

My  baby  is  full  of  abounding 
life  and  joy;  my  sister's  boy  is 
a  puny  tiling. 

The  difference  is :  my  baby 
is  healthy.  He  takes  his  fill 
and  sleeps ;  and  he  grows. 
My  sister's  boy  gets  fully  as 
hungry,  he  cries  with  hunger; 
then  cries,  I  think  it  must  be. 
from  weakness ;  his  food  is  a 
burden  to  him. 

Scott's  emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil  will  set  that  poor  little  boy 
in  the  way  of  being  as  <jood  as 
his  cousin. 

We'll  send  "on  a  little  to  try.  if  you  like. 
SCOtPT      BOW N ft,  409  Pearl  street.   New  Yor!: 


GLENN  MUCH, 

Glenn  County, : : :  :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  lato  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  dosiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter,' 

R.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

ATTENTION! 

To  close  out.  I  offer  for  sale  all  my  VINE- 
YAKDS  and  CiTKl'S  L  \NDS,  A LFALFA  and 
8TOC*  RANCHES,  OIL  lands,  HORSES  and 
MCLES  (single  or  in  carload  lots).  All  must  be 
sold.   Call  on  or  address 

L.  F.  WARD.  537  So.  F  St.,  Fresno,  Cal.  ' 

CITRUS  LANDS. 

Also  improved  and  unimproved  vineyard,  or- 
chard, grain  and  alfalfa  lands,  and  stock  ranches. 

 SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  BY  

C.  R.  SCOTT,        TULARE,  CAL. 


January  12,  1901. 
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way  of  justice  and  all  that,"  she  inter- 
rupted. "  But  just  look  at  the  matter 
calmly  for  a  moment.  In  the  first 
place,  my  sister  has,  of  course,  heard 
from  the  coachman  about  the  attack 
upon  us  and  my  subsequent  disappear- 
ance, and  has  without  doubt  put  the 
matter  into  the  hands  of  the  police  ; 
therefore  the  machinery  of  the  law  is 
already  at  work  ;  and  should  the  men 
be  caught,  there  is  always  the  coach- 
man to  testify  against  them.  I  am  the 
person  principally  concerned  in  this 
affair,  and  having  gotten  off  without 
anything  worse  than  a  bad  fright  and 
the  loss  of  my  pocketbook,  I  do  not 
feel  called  upon  to  seriously  inconven- 
ience myself,  and  put  my  husband  to  an 
expense  that  he  can  ill  afford,  in  order  j 
to  appear  against  two  men  whom  I  | 
could  not  identify,  since  I  have  never 
seen  their  faces." 

"  But  if  I  take  no  steps  in  the  matter 
they  may  escape  before  to-morrow  !  "  I 
exclaimed. 

"They  may  have  done  so  already," 
returned  the  lady.  "  They  will  hardly 
remain  after  they  discover  that  I  have 
gone." 

As  I  thought  it  over  I  began  to  see 
certain  advantages  tomyself  in  a  course 
of  silence.  I  felt  that  Louisa  would  dis- 
approve highly  of  my  being  mixed  up 
in  a  criminal  case  and  would  consider  it 
detrimental  to  me  professionally.  And 
so  within  sight  of  the  depot  I  gave  her 
the  required  promise. 

As  we  drove  up  to  the  steps  my  com- 
panion jumped  out  quickly,  taking  her 
bag  with  her,  for  the  train  was  whistling 
only  a  short  distance  away.  Suddenly 
remembering  that  she  could  have  no 
money,  I  unbuttoned  n,y  coat  and  took 
out  my  pocketbook. 

"  You  will  want  something  for  your 
fare,"  I  said  apologetically. 

"I  was  forgetting  about  that,"  she 
answered.  1 '  Five  dollars  will  be  enough. 
Thank  you.  I  will  return  it  by  mail. 
Your  name  is — " 

"Dr.  Charles  Littlefield,"  and  she 
turned  and  hurried  toward  the  train, 
which  was  puffing  loudly  at  the  other 
side  of  the  station. 

The  next  day  was  an  unusually  busy 
one  for  me,  and  it  was  not  until  evening 
that  I  found  time  to  sit  down  and  read 
the  morning  papers.  I  was  looking  over 
the  political  news,  when  Louisa,  who 
was  reading  the  evening  paper,  gave  a 
characteristic  exclamation,  which  she 
only  used  upon  rare  occasions. 

"Great  powers  and  mercy,  Charles, 
we  might  have  all  been  murdered  in  our 
beds.  A  gang  of  desperate  thieves  has 
been  hidden  in  the  Grayson  house  not 
5  miles  from  here." 

I  trembled  in  anticipation  of  what 
was  coming,  and  held  on  to  the  arm  of 
my  chair. 

"What  do  you  mean,  Louisa  ?  Read 
the  article  aloud,"  I  said  faintly. 

It  seems  that  three  night  before,  on 
the  13th,  the  store  of  one  of  the  largest 
dealers  of  precious  stones  and  silver- 
ware in  Boston  had  been  robbed  of 
jewels  amounting  to  $20,000.  The 
watchman  had  been  overpowered  and 
chloroformed,  and  the  safes  opened  with 
a  dexterity  and  neatness  that  evidenced 
and  experienced  hand.  The  job  was 
believed  to  be  the  work  of  Buck  Fin- 
ney's gang,   all  of  whom    were  well- 
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known  to  the  police.  The  detectives 
had  lost  no  time  in  confirming  their 
suspicions,  and  had  gotten  a  clue  which 
enabled  them  to  trace  the  burglars,  who 
were  traveling  by  slow  stapes  to  New 
York. 

The  account  went  on  to  say: 

"  Three  of  the  men  were  suprised  and 
captured  at  nine  o'clock  last  night  near 
Glenmore,  in  the  untenanted  house 
which  belonged  the  late  Mr.  Grayson  ; 
but  the  jewels  were  not  found  in  their 
possession.  It  is  now  thought  they  are 
in  the  keeping  of  a  woman  belonging  to 
the  gang,  who  goes  by  the  name  of 
Madge  Wilson,  alias  Blonde  Bess,  and 
who  is  supposed  to  be  hiding  in  Bos- 
ton. The  woman  was  at  one  time  on 
the  stage,  and  is  said  to  be  handsome 
and  well  educated.  The  officers  brought 
their  captives  to  Boston  on  the  freight 
train  which  stopped  at  Glenmore  at 
midnight." 

Nervous  excitement  had  accelerated 
the  action  of  my  heart,  and  induced  a 
profuse  perspiration,  which  gave  me  an 
unpleasant  feeling.  I  made  no  comment 
but  I  was  thinking  how  much  informa- 
tion I  could  give  the  detectives  if  1  chose 
for  had  not  my  respectable  buggy  har- 
bored Blonde  Bess  and  the  bag,  which 
I  now  felt  confident  containted  the  jew- 
els, for  a  distance  of  nearly  5  miles  ? 
Had  not  I,  Charles  Littlefield,  M.  D., 
assisted  her  to  escape  from  under  the 
very  noses  of  the  officers  of  justice, 
and  had  not  I  given  her  of  my  honestly 
earned  money,  and  paid  her  compli- 
ments, and  wished  her  well,  and  prom- 
ised her  anything  she  asked,  and — " 

"What  is  the  matter,  Charles?  Have 
you  taken  cold  ?  You  are  shivering  as 
though  you  had  the  ague  ?  " 

Louisa's  voice  recalled  me  to  the  pres- 
ent, and  I  answered. 

"I  was  just  thinking  that  I  must  have 
passed  the  Grayson  place  last  night, 
while  they  were  there,  the — criminals, 
detectives,  and  all." 

I  felt  that  the  time  was  past  for  tell- 
ing what  I  knew  to  the  police.  It 
seemed  to  me  that  the  recital  would 
only  make  me  an  object  of  ridicule, 
without  assisting  in  the  recovery  of  the 
valuables,  for  I  had  no  doubt  that  what 
the  woman  had  said  about  her  intention 
of  sailing  that  morning  was  the  one 
part  of  her  story  that  was  true.  She 
was  probably  by  this  time  safely  out  on 
the  high  seas  and  on  her  way  to  a  place 
of  safety.  As  time  passed  and  the  police 
failed  to  produce  either  her  or  the  jew- 
els, I  became  convinced  that  I  had  been 
right. 

The  three  men  were  tried  and  con- 
victed on  the  testimony  of  the  watch- 
man, assisted  by  circumstantial  evi- 
dence, and  are  now  serving  long  terms. 

One  morning,  nearly  six  months  after 
my  adventure,  I  received  by  mail  an  en- 
velope containing  a  $5  bill,  and  bearing 
the  postmark  of  a  place  in  Spanish 
Honduras,  a  country,  by  the  way,  with 
which  we  have  no  extradition  treaty. 
It  was  addressed  in  a  feminine  hand, 
and  I  needed  no  one  to  tell  me  who 
it  was  from,  but  I  have  never  been  able 
to  understand  why  a  woman  who  was 
capable  of  making  off  with  $20,000 
worth  of  stolen  property  should  have 
taken  the  trouble  to  return  the  small 
sum  that  I  had  lent  her. 

I  was  glad  that  Louisa  had  not  seen 
that  postmark  for  she  might  have  asked 
some  awkward  questions.  My  midnight 
ride  with  Blonde  Bess  is  something 
which  I  have  never  spoken  about  to  my 
wife.  One  can  never  tell  how  a  woman 
will  view  such  matters,  and  I  had  a  feel- 
ing that  Lousia  would  see  something 
reprehensible  in  my  conduct  on  that 
occasion.  As  any  rate  I  shall  continue 
to  hold  my  peace. — New  York  Evening 
Post.  ^ 

Little  Edith  had  been  to  church  for 
the  first  time,  and  on  her  return  her 
grandma  asked  her  how  she  liked  it. 
"•I  didn't  like  the  organ  very  well," 
was  the  reply.  "Why  not?"  asked 
the  old  lady.  "  'Cause,"  answered 
Edith,  "  there  wasn't  any  monkey  with 
it."  

"And  now,  my  children,"  said  the 
teacher,  who  had  been  talking  about 
military  fortifications,  "can  you  tell 
me  what  is  a  buttress?"  "Please, 
ma'am,"  cried  little  Willie,  snapping 
his  fingers,  "  it's  a  nanny  goat." 


Fun  Has  a  Valuable  Side. 

"Show  me  a  man  who  does  not  ap- 
preciate humor,"  said  John  Kendrick 
Bangs  to  me,  "and  I  will  show  you  a 
man  who  is  morbid,  cynical,  unrespon- 
sive to  every  call  of  nature.  Such  a 
man  is  worse  than  a  pessimist,  and 
more  to  be  pitied.  Take  some  of  the 
greatest  and  most  successful  men  in 
the  world.  Humor  has  often  played  an 
important  part  in  their  lives.  Often  a 
funny  incident  has  marked  the  turning 
point  of  a  great  man's  career  ;  often 
some  ridiculous  condition  has  been  the 
impetus  of  a  new  start  in  life." 

Mr.  Bangs  is  right.  Did  not  Colum- 
bus' apparently  hopeless  task  of  stand- 
ing an  egg  on  end  make  thinkers  of  the 
wise  men  who  sat  around  him  ?  Was  not 
George  Washington  credited  with  being 
a  master  of  the  truth  because  he  once 
saw  a  boy  punished  for  trying  to  jest 
with  his  father,  and  finally  became,  as 
Mr.  Bangs  facetiously  remarks,  so  "he 
couldn't  tell  a  lie  even  if  he  saw  one  ?  " 
And  didn't  Johann  Gutenberg  invent 
the  printing  press  by  working  out  a 
theory  which  found  its  origin  while  he 
was  playing  leapfrog  with  some  other 
boys  on  damp  ground  ?  The  impression 
made  in  the  soil  by  the  boys'  feet  is 
said  to  have  given  Gutenberg  his  first 
idea  of  the  impression  that  could  be 
make  by  types.  —  Robert  Mackay  in 
January  Success. 

Chicago  Pies. 

A  man  who  recently  visited  a  pie  fac- 
tory in  Chicago  thus  describes  it  :  The 
day  we  were  there  a  special  run  was 
being  made  on  pumpkin  pies,  and  I 
looked  in  vain  for  any  sign  of  pumpkin 
rinds.  One  of  the  foremen  grinned  and 
told  me,  in  strict  confidence,  that  real 
pumpkin  was  never  used  in  pumpkin 
pies  at  present,  except  possibly  in  a 
few  remote  and  very  primitive  New 
England  villages.  The  substitute  was 
a  mixture  of  sweet  potatoes,  apples 
and  cheap  flour,  flavored  with  a  chemi- 
cal extract.  I  tasted  some  of  the  stuff 
and  was  satisfied  he  was  telling  the 
truth.  Cranberry  pie  contains  only 
enough  cranberries  to  "  make  a  show- 
ing," after  the  manner  of  the  oyster  in 
the  church  fair  stew.  The  rest  is  apple 
jelly,  colored  red  and  flavored.  I  have 
forgotten  the  other  substitutes  em- 
ployed, but  these  will  give  you  a  gen- 
eral idea  of  the  morality  of  the  business. 
The  average  output  of  the  factory  was 
one  a  second,  or  about  36,000  pies  for  a 
working  day.  The  manager  told  me 
they  were  shipped  all  over  the  pie  belt 
in  specially  prepared  crates. 


Kitchen  Weights  and  Measures. 

A  list  the  cook  should  keep  close  at 
hand  or  commit  to  memory: 

Four  teaspoonfuls  of  liquid  make  one 
tablespoonful. 

Four  tablespoonfuls  of  liquid,  one  gill 
or  a  quarter  of  a  cup. 

A  tablespoonful  of  liquid,  half  an 
ounce. 

A  pint  of  liquid  weighs  a  pound. 
A  quart  of  sifted  flour,  one  pound. 
Four  kitchen  cupfuls  of   flour,  one 
pound. 

Three  kitchen  cupfuls  of  cornmeal, 
one  pound. 

One  cup  of  butter,  half  a  pound. 

A  solid  pint  of  chopped  meat,  one 
pound. 

Ten  eggs,  one  pound. 

A  dash  of  pepper,  an  eighth  of  a  tea- 
spoonful. 

A  pint  of  brown  sugar,  thirteen 
ounces. 

Two  cupfuls  and  a  half  of  powdered 
sugar,  one  pound. — Ladies'  Home  Jour- 
nal. 

An  explorer  lately  returned  from  his 
travels  was  relating  his  adventures. 

"  I  peered,"  said  he,  "  into  the  thicket 
and  there  before  me  lay  a  trunkless 
body." 

"  Nonsense,"  remarked  an  interfering 
critic,  "  who  ever  heard  of  a  trunkless 
body  ?  " 

"My  friend,"  replied  the  traveler, 
quietly,  "  the  body  was  that  of  an  ele- 
phant." 

He  then  resumed  his  story. — London 
Globe. 


SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAJ1  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  850.-  to  $800.- 
"  Alpha"  and  "Baby"  styles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,   I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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SALZER'S  SEEOa 

W6B.L  MAKE  YOU  RDCH" 


Comblnat'on  Corn 


Billion  Dollar  trass 

!;ri':itc.-t  imirvel  (it  1 1  if  flrr 

12 tons  of  hay  peracre.  Fir 


.lifer  What  Is  it?j 


HST      FOR  iOc.  STAMPS 

f-7  mid  this  NOTICE  <ve  mall 


H  John  A,  Salzer  Seed  Co.  La  Crosse.  Wis.  , 
ahr-M  as  a  ■  m  ■  m  m  w~ arm-arm-* 


HORSE-  HIGH! 

...  BULL- STRONG ... 

With  our  Duplex  Automatic 
Ball  Bearing  Woven  Wire 
fence  Machine,  any  farmer 
can  make  100  Styles,  and  from 
SO  to  70  rods  a  day 

of  the  best  ami  most  practi- 
cal fence  on  earth  at  a  cost  for 
the  Wire  to  make  it  of 'from 
20  to  30c.  per  rod 
We  sell  Ornamental  Fence 
ami  Gates,  J-'airm  Fence  and 
Gates,  Plain,  Barbed  and 
Coiled  Spring  Wire 
direct  to  the  farmei  at  whole- 
sale prices.    Catalogue  free. 

KITS  ELM  A  N  BROS. 
Box  1)41.  Muncie,  Ind. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3'/i-4-5  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


PAGE  FENCE  IS  ELASTIC, 

so  don' t  staple  only  the  two  top  and  one  bottom  wires 

L.  B.  Robertson,  Repeiver, 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRE  PENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  II  l<  II. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying, 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAU  DER  IJALLLEH,  Prea't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  810.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  850.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

tioiticliltlirists and  Vipeyardigtg- 

A  man  with  the  best  of  references,  with  thorough 
practical  knowledge  in  orchards  and  raisin  vine- 
yards, with  ten  years  of  California  experience  and 
graduate  of  French  Agricultural  University,  will 
take  charge  of  a  large  orchard  or  vineyard  at  $100 
per  month. 

Address  BOX  971,  FRESNO  CAL. 

Olive  Dip. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    WI ,    JACKSON    «fc  CO.. 

Sole  Agents*     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   ffloff  Itt   cfc    T  o  us  no, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  Plrst  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland.  Or. 


Elgin  Watches  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  in 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin.  111. 

with  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  9,  1901. 

NEW  YORK  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  New  York  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Ftb.  May. 

Wednesday    ®   84  @82M 

Thursday    @   83  @814 

Friday    @   814@83 

Saturday    @   84  @83X 

Monday    @   844@83 

Tuesday    @   82X@834 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

.  Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   -s  d      -s  d 

Thursday   6s   2Kd      6s  2%& 

Friday   6s  24d      6s  2^d 

Saturday   6s   2*jd      6s  34d 

Monday  6s   3  d      6s  34d 

Tuesday   6s  3«d      6s  3«d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   1  04^@1  05  @  

Friday   1  054@1  06   @  

Saturday   1  074@1  06$»      1  11   @1  W% 

Monday   1  06!<@1  054      1  10*91  084 

Tuesday   1  05«@1  06  @  

Wednesday   1  05«@1  06X  @  

♦Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  has  ruled  firmor 
than  preceding  week,  but  strength  was 
more  pronounced  for  futures  on  Call 
Board  than  for  spot  offerings.  Little  was 
done  in  actual  wheat,  either  for  shipment 
or  on  local  account,  but  to  have  purchased 
freely,  the  payment  of  stiffer  figures  than 
lately  current  would  have  been  necessary. 
Three  wheat  clearances  have  been  made 
for  Europe  thus  far  this  month,  and  the 
fleet  now  in  port  listed  for  wheat  loading 
aggregates  28  ships.  The  visible  supply 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rockies  was  given  at  61,261,000  bushels, 
showing  a  decrease  for  week  of  148,000 
bushels. 

The  shipments  of  wheat  and  its  equiva- 
lent in  flour  were  as  follows  for  six  months 
ended  January  1  : 

1900.         1899.  1898. 
Wheat,  ctls.. 3,183,528   2,381,748  989,201 
Flour,  ctls..  1,363,421   2,190,825  1,2:9,638 


Totals.. 4,646,949  4,572,573  2,208,839 
During  the  first  six  months  of  the  cur- 
rent cereal  year  61  cargoes  of  wheat  and 
flour  were  shipped  from  San  Francisco, 
aggregating  232,347  tons.  Available 
stocks- for  export  remaining  in  State  on 
January  1  are  estimated  at  405,473  tons. 
Receipts  from  Oregon  and  other  outsido 
sources  from  July  1  to  January  1  were 
32,143  contals  wheat  204,236  barrels  flour- 
total  in  wheat  and  flour,  648, 851  centals. 
Amount  reported  on  hand  July  1  was 
7,111,574  centals.  Deducting  tho  old  wheat 
carried  over,  also  the  imports  from  July 
to  January,  and  allowing  7,000.000  centals 
for  home  consumption  in  tweive  months, 
with  the  remaining  surplus  as  estimated 
above,  gives  12,000,000  centals  for  the  Cal- 
ifornia crop  of  1900,  or  an  exportable  sur- 
plus from  said  crop  of  5,000,000  centals. 

Centals. 

On  hand  July  1    7,111,574 

Surplus  of  crop  1900,  estimated..  5,000,000 
Received    from   outside  State, 

wheat   32,143 

Received    from   outside  State, 

flour   612,708 


Total  12,756,425 

Exports  for  six  months   4,646,949 


Balance   8,109,476 

Or  404,473  short  tons.  There  were  ships 
here  on  the  1st  sufficient  to  carry  90,000 
tons,  and  the  vessels  on  the  way  to  this 
port  represented  a  carrying  capacity  of 
150,000  tons.  This  is  about  60  ships  less 
than  required  to  move  the  surplus  above 
shown. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1901,  delivery,  $1.04J@].07J. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.09J@1.11. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.05J@1.051;  December,  1901,  @  . 

California  Milling  11  024@1  0?'/, 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   98fc®l  00 

Oregon  Valley   974@1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  @1  05 

Washington  Club   974@1  024 

Off  qualities  wheat   924®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 
Liv.  quotations          6s24d@-s-d  6s5d@6s54d 


Freight  rates   35(336j<s  38*i@4()s 

Local  market   SO  95@98X      80  983t@l  01X 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

The  market  is  without  material  change, 
values  remaining  quotably  as  previously 
noted,  and  nothing  to  warrant  anticipating 
any  pronounced  fluctuation  in  prices  in 
the  near  future.  MoVement  to  Asia  and 
South  America  continues  of  good  average 
proportions,  most  of  this  flour  going  for- 
ward on  contracts.  Spot  supplies  are  not 
particularly  heavy,  but  are  ample  to  sat- 
isfy the  immediate  inquiry. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  25®2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  50@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  25 

BARLEY. 
The  tendency  of  the  market  most  of  the 
week  has  been  against  tho  buying  inter- 
est, especially  for  choice  to  select  qualities, 
with  no  heavy  offerings  and  no  disposition 
to  crowd  stocks  to  sale  at  less  than  full 
current  figures,  some  contending  for 
higher  rates  than  are  quotable.  Business 
was  not  active,  however,  and  was  mostly 
on  local  account,  which  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  during  the  greater  part  of  tho  bal- 
ance of  the  season.  Spot  stocks  are  of 
very  moderate  volume,  and  prospects  are 
that  they  will  not  be  very  materially  aug- 
mented in  the  near  future.  Trading  on 
Call  Board  was  not  brisk,  but  prices  of 
options  averaged  higher  than  for  the  week 
preceding. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  774 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  724 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   974®1  024 

Chevalier,  No.  2   85  ®  90 

Chevalier,  poor   70  @  75 

OATS. 

Conditions  of  the  market  have  not 
changed  appreciably  since  last  review. 
Firm  figures  are  being  exacted  in  most  in- 
stances, and  especially  for  desirable  quali- 
ties of  white,  which  are  in  very  scanty 
stock.  Colored  oats  constitute  the  bulk 
of  present  offerings,  with  a  fair  amount  of 
business  doing  in  this  description,  mostly 
at  full  current  rates. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  40  @1  45 

White,  good  to  choice   1  324@1  374 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  274 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  324 

Milling   1  424@1  45 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   1  124@1  25 

Red   1  15  ®1  324 

CORN. 

There  havo  been  fair  receipts  of  Eastern 
lately,  but  not  much  domestic  product  has 
arrived.  The  market  presents  a  rather 
easy  tone  for  large  corn,  both  Yellow  and 
White,  more  particularly  for  the  latter. 
Small  Yellow  corn  is  in  slim  supply  and  is 
held  at  much  the  same  comparatively 
stiff  figures  as  have  been  current  for  some 
time  past. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  20 

Large  Yellow   1  15  @1  20 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @  

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  08  @1  10 

RYE. 

Scarcely  enough  doing  in  this  cereal  to 
keep  values  defined.  Quotations  remain 
without  change. 

Good  to  choice,  new   874®  90 

BUCKWHEAT. 
There  have  been  no  recent  arrivals. 
Offerings  would  likely  meet  with  ready 
sale  at  prevailing  rates. 

Good  to  choice   1  85  @  

BEANS. 

With  few  beans  coming  forward  from 
any  quarter,  and  spot  stocks  of  quite 
moderate  volume,  mostly  in  few  and  strong 
hands,  it  is  natural  that  the  uarkot 
should  be  unfavorable  to  buyers.  The 
strength  is  most  pronounced  on  white  va- 
rieties and  Limas,  these  being  in  lighter 
supply  than  colored  beans.  Values  on  the 
latter  are  being  well  maintained,  however, 
with  no  special  selling  pressure.  Pinks 
are  being  held  more  firmly  than  last 
quoted,  and  these  are  the  cheapest  beau 
now  offering. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   4  50  <a  1  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  50   04  65 

Lady  Washington   8  75  ®4  00 

Butter   4  03   ®4  SO 

Pinks   2  20  @2  10 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50   @2  76 

Reds   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  00  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  50  @5  65 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  25 

Horse  Beans   1  75  @2  TO 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  £5 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  80  @2  75 

Niles  Peas   1  85  @2  00 

WOOL. 

Aside  from  the  transfer  of  some  scoured 


wool,  through  court,  to  settle  up  an  es- 
tate, and  having  no  connection  with  or 
bearing  upon  the  immediate  market, 
there  has  been  nothing  of  consequence 
effected  thus  far  the  current  month  in 
this  center.  Eastern  markets  continue 
quiet.  There  are  no  changes  in  quotable 
values,  which  for  the  time  being  are 
based  mainly  on  the  views  of  holders,  in 
tho  absence  of  sales.  The  belief  is  enter- 
tained that  tho  near  future  will  witness  at 
least  a  moderate  revival  of  business. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @17 

Northern,  free  14  @15 

Northern,  defective  12  @13 

Middle  Counties,  free  14  @15 

Middle  Counties,  defective  11  @13 

Southern,  12  mos   8  ®10 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   9  @11 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  8  @  9 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  17  @18 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  16  @17 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  11  @15 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @13 

Middle  County   9  @10 

San  Joaquin   7  @9 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   8  @  9 

HOPS. 

Inactivity  continues  to  prevail,  so  far  as 
wholesale  trading  is  concerned,  and  job- 
bers are  not  doing  any  great  amount  of 
business.  Offerings  from  first  hands  are 
light  and  are  in  the  main  of  rather  ordi- 
nary quality.  Values  for  good  to  choice 
hops  are  ruling  steady,  but  to  effect  free 
sales  of  lower  grades,  comparatively  low 
figures  would  have  to  be  accepted. 
Good  to  choice  1900  crop   134®  16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Arrivals  of  hay  were  of  much  tho  same 
limited  proportions  as  for  several  weeks 
preceding,  and  on  this  account  values 
wore  tolerably  well  sustained  at  previously 
quoted  range.  Tho  general  tone  of  tho 
market,  however,  cannot  be  termed  firm. 
Wholesale  and  small  buyers  are  taking 
hold  very  slowly,  there  being  no  likeli- 
hood of  any  shortage  of  supplies  during 
the  balance  of  tho  season,  or  of  any  spe- 
cial hardening  of  values. 

Wheat   9  C0<ai3  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   9  00@12  50 

Oat   7  0J@12  00 

Barley   6  00®  9  50 

Volunteer   5  00®  8  00 

Alfalfa   8  0j@  9  50 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   9  00@13  00 

Straw,  19  bale   40  @  474 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  was  in  liberal  receipt  and  markot 
presented  an  easy  tone,  without  being 
quotably  lower.  Middlings  and  Shorts 
were  offerod  at  unchanged  rates.  Markot 
for  Rolled  Barley,  as  also  for  Milled  Corn, 
was  barely  steady. 

Bran,  <p  ton   13  50®14  00 

Middlings   16  50@19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    14  00@15  50 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50@17  00 

Cornmeal    25  50®   

Cracked  Corn   26  50®  

SEEDS. 

Mustard  Seed  continues  scarce  and  is 
not  quotable.  Flaxseed  is  arriving  in 
moderate  quantity  from  tho  North,  going 
mainly  to  the  oil  works  on  contracts. 
Some  Alfalfa  seed  is  going  outward,  tho 
last  Australian  steamer  taking  140  sacks 
for  Melbourne,  valued  at  $1,525.  In  bird 
seed  the  little  doing  is  at  generally  un- 
changed values. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    ®  

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  @  94 

Alfalfa,  California   8  @  84 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*®  4 

Rape   2  ®  24 

Hemp   3  ®  34 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Owing  to  the  good  crop  prospects,  and 
the  rather  firm  figures  current  for  jute 
goods  in  Calcutta,  the  Grain  Bag  market 
is  inclining  in  favor  of  holders,  although 
quotable  rates  remain  unchanged.  In 
other  bags  and  bagging  there  is  nothing 
of  consequence  doing. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  6^@  696 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  @— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot...  5Ji@  6 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  f,  100. . .  -®- 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fts   — ®324 

Wool  Sacks,  34  »>s   —  @284 

Fleece  Twine   74@— 

Gunnies   — @124 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
The  Hide  markot  is  slow  and  weak. 
Pelts  are  quotably  unchanged,  but  buyers 
do  not  take  hold  readily  at  full  current 
figures.  Tallow  is  in  fair  request  at  pro- 
vailing  rates,  both  on  local  account  and 
for  shipment. 

HONEY. 

Stocks  are  light  of  both  Comb  and  Ex- 
tracted, restricting  business  as  a  rule  to 


small  jobbing  operations.  Prices  remain 
on  same  plane  as  previously  quoted,  and 
for  high  grade  honey  the  market  is  firm 
at  the  figures  current. 

Extracted,  Wblte  Liquid   74®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   BJf®  7!i 

Extracted,  Amber   54®  64 

Wnite  Comb,  ltb  frames  13  @14 

Amber  Comb  114@124 

Dark  Comb   8  ®9 

BEESWAX. 
Very  little  arriving  and  spot  supplies  are 
of  exceedingly  light  proportions.  Buyers 
are  readily  found  at  prevailing  figures. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  »  lb  26  (828 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Beef  is  again  higher,  and 
there  is  no  prospect  of  materially  easier 
rates  prevailing  for  some  months  to  come. 
Prices  current  on  Mutton  were  also  ad- 
vanced. Lamb  brought  good  prices.  Veal 
was  fairly  steady.  Hogs  brought  slightly 
firmer  figures  than  preceding  week. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  fib          8  ®  8J4 

Beef,  second  quality   74®  8 

Beef,  third  quality   64®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  9@94c;  wethers   94@10 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  medium   644®  6% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   5*@  6X 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5?»@  54 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @  5M 

Hogs,  country  dressed   74®  8 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   8  @  94 

Veal,  large,*  lb   84@— 

Lamb  »  lb  10  @11 

POULTRY. 
There  was  a  generally  better  market  for 
poultry  than  for  many  weeks  preceding, 
and  especially  did  choice  young  stock 
command  good  prices.  Receipts  of  East- 
ern showed  material  decrease,  and  arrivals 
of  domestic  were  of  quite  moderate  pro- 
portions. Indications  are  that  the  mar- 
ket will  not  develop  any  pronounced  weak- 
ness for  choice  young  stock  during  the 
current  month. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  lb   13  @  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  fi>   12  @  13 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  per  lb   15  ®  18 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   4  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  50  @6  50 

Fryers   5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  large   5  00  (35  50 

Broilers,  small   4  00  @4  50 

Ducks,  old,  H  dozen   4  00   (25  00 

Ducks,  young,  *  dozen   5  00  «6  50 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  75   @2  00 

Goslings,  »  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   100  ®  

Pigeons,  young    2  25  ©2  50 

BUTTER. 
Lower  values  have  been  established  since 
last  review  for  both  creamery  and  dairy 
product,  but  weakness  was  most  marked 
for  the  common  and  defective  grades, 
such  being  in  heaviest  supply,  as  is  gener- 
ally the  case  at  this  time  of  the  year. 
Packed  butter  is  offering  at  ea6y  rates  and 
is  moving  very  slowly. 

Creamery,  extras,  ¥  fb   24  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   S2  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   20  @ — 

Dairy,  select   20  @21 

Dairy,  firsts   19  (320 

Dairy,  seconds   16  @18 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  ;   —  @— 

Mixed  store   14  @15 

Creamery  In  tubs   It  ®21 

Pickled  Roll   19  @21 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          20  @21 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   17  ®18 

CHEESE. 
While  there  is  a  little  easier  tone,  prices 
realized  in  a  jobbing  way  are  about  the 
same  as  for  some  weeks  past.  Buyers  are 
not  taking  hold  freely,  however,  at  cur- 
rent rates,  believing  that  prices  have 
touched  zenith.  That  there  will  be  any 
special  accumulations,  however,  for  a 
month  or  two  is  wholly  improbable. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   124@13 

California,  good  to  choice   12  @124 

California,  fair  to  good   11  @12 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  •' Young  Americas  "   12  @14 

EGGS. 

There  were  no  heavy  arrivals  of  fresh 
domestic  and  Eastern  have  stopped  com- 
ing forward.  There  are  still  moderate 
quantities  of  Eastern,  however,  offering 
out  of  cold  storage.  While  the  market 
lacked  firmness,  quotable  rates  for  fresh 
eggs  continued  close  to  figures  last  noted. 
Weakness  was  most  pronounced  on  highest 
priced  stock,  as  all  eggs  now  arriving  are 
showing  good  condition. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  29  @30 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  26  ®28 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 


•i«  General  Commission  Merchants,  »f* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  B.  F. 
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<W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
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California,  good  to  choice  store   24  (3,26 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   22  @24 

VEGETABLES. 
Onion  market  shows  decided  firmness 
for  thoroughly  sound,  hard  and  uncut 
stock,  with  receipts  and  offerings  light. 
Prices  for  other  winter  vegetables  were 
without  special  change.  Fresh  spring 
vegetables  were  in  only  moderate  receipt, 
and  desirable  qualities  sold  as  a  rule  to 
good  advantage. 

Beans,  String,  $  fi>   7  @  10 

Beans,  Wax,  ft  lb   10  @  10H 

Beans,  Lima,  H>  9)   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  fts. . .  1  00  @1  25 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  f,  lb   8   @  10 

Garlic,  IB  lb   3'/j@  5 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ~#  tt>   8     @  12 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,     tt>   15   @  20 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental. ...  1  10  @2  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  f  ft   5  @  8 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   4   @  8 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  *  ton  15  00  @15  00 

Tomatoes,  $  crate   1  00  @1  50 

POTATOES. 
Market  is  well  supplied  with  good  to 
fairly  choice  potatoes,  the  bulk  of  offer- 
ings being  from  Sacramento  river  district, 
where  the  quality  the  past  season  has 
been  considerably  above  the  average. 
Extra  select  Burbanks,  about  perfect  as 
to  quality,  size,  shape,  etc.,  are  not  plenti- 
ful, and  are  sought  after  by  the  most  par- 
ticular local  trade,  bringing  in  a  limited 
way  comparatively  stiff  figures.  Sweets 
were  in  more  than  ample  supply  for  the 
immediate  demand. 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  cental   30  @  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales   35  @  60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   85  @1  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   55  @  90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  f(  cental... .     40  @  75 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
In  the  line  of  fresh  fruits,  other  than 
citrus,  Apples  are  the  only  noteworthy 
representative  at  present  on  market. 
Quotable  values  for  Apples  continue  at 
fully  as  wide  a  range  as  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son, with  firmness  confined  wholly  to  best 
qualities.  The  most  active  inquiry  is  for 
medium  grades  at  moderate  figures,  or 
within  range  of  say  50c@$l  per  regular 
size  box  for  good  cooking  to  choice  eating 
apples.  Fancy  Virginia  Greenings  would 
probably  command  an  advance  on  highest 
figure  below  quoted.  Pears  and  Per- 
simmons are  still  seen  in  a  small  way,  but 
are  practically  out  and  are  not  quotable. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler  box   1  25  @  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  60-Ib  box.  65  @  1  00 
Apple's,  common  to  fair,  ^  50- lb  box.     25  @  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  same  inactive  and  featureless  con- 
dition prevails  in  the  market  for  cured  and 
evaporated  fruits  as  noted  in  last  review. 
Beyond  the  filling  of  orders  by  jobbers, 
the  orders  being  mostly  of  small  compass, 
there  is  virtually  nothing  doing.  There 
are  considerable  quantities  here  in  store 
and  offering  from  first  hands  which  are 
receiving  no  attention.  Jobbers  appear 
to  have  sufficient  stocks  for  all  immediate 
requirements,  and  show  no  disposition  to 
make  further  purchases  until  actually 
compelled  to  replenish.  With  a  fairly 
active  demand  during  the  spring  and  early 
summer  months,  which  is  not  improbable, 
there  may  be  a  much  more  speedy  and 
satisfactory  clean-up  than  is  at  present 
foreshadowed.  Differences  among  the 
members  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Association 
as  to  what  course  to  pursue  in  regard  to 
Prunes  have  not  helped  matters  any,  as 
could  be  readily  inferred.  Efforts  are  now 
being  put  forth  on  new  lines  to  develop  in- 
creased trade  for  Prunes,  and  the  belief  is 
entertained  by  some  outside,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  Association,  that  substantial 
and  satisfactory  results  will  likely  follow. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   6H@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ^  ft..   7H@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9H@HH 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fanoy   6h@  5H 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3Yi@  4YS 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @  7 

Nectarines,  Vft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  6V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4H@  5 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3%@  4H 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3H@  4% 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   i%@  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  3 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Blaok   1W@  2% 

Figs,  White   2H@  3'/2 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  5 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association :  Santa  Clara, 
four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb. ;  40-50s,  7c;  50-60s,  5^c. ;  60- 
70s,  3Xc;  70-80S,  3Mc  ;  80-90s,  2^c. ;  90-lOOs,  2^0. ; 
10O-12US,  2c,  which  is  the  uniform  price  for  this 
grade;  Sonomas,  other  than  smallest,  %c.  less; 


other  districts,  less,  except  for  smallest; 

Ruoy,  He.  premium. 

RAISINS. 

There  is  little  movement  at  present, 
either  outward  or  on  local  account.  With 
a  view  of  increasing  the  export  trade,  the 
Association  has  made  a  reduction  of  ljc 
per  pound  from  regular  rates  on  all  Pa- 
cific coast  export  orders  for  loose  Muscatel 
Raisins,  the  reduction  going  into  effect  on 
last  Saturday,  the  5th  inst. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Orange  market  has  not  shown  much 
life  the  current  week,  partly  due  to  rather 
unfavorable  weather  conditions  most  of 
the  time.  Stocks  were  sufficient  to  ac- 
commodate a  considerably  greater  de- 
mand than  existed.  The  quotable  range  of 
prices  was  without  radical  change,  but  the 
market  was  not  firm,  especially  for  other 
than  most  select.  Auction  sales  ranged 
down  to  75c  per  box  for  common  stock 
and  up  to  $2.25  for  fancy.  Lemon  market 
ruled  fairly  steady,  but  business  was  far 
from  brisk.  Offerings  were  of  fair  vol- 
ume. Limes  remained  quotably  as  last 
noted,  with  the  bulk  of  supplies  in  few 
hands. 

Oranges— Navel,  $  box   1  00@2  25 

Valencia,     box    @  

Seedlings,  $  box   75@1  25 

Tangerines,  V  box   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  f,  box   1  25@2  25 

Lemons — California,  select,  $  box   2  25®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  ¥  box  .-   4  50(3)5  00 

California,  small  box   50@1  00 

NUTS. 

An  exceedingly  quiet  market  is  being 


experienced  for  both  Almonds  and  Wal- 
nuts. Stocks  of  good  to  choice  are  not 
heavy  of  either  kind,  and  are  being  in  the 
main  rather  steadily  held.  Under  selling 
pressure,  however,  less  than  the  figures 
nominally  current  would  have  to  be  ac- 
cepted. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  22  @25 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  ft  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   8H@10tf 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard. . . .  7i4@10 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   —  @ — 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4S4@  5% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE 

No  changes  have  taken  place  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  local  wine  market 
or  in  quotable  rates  since  the  date  of  our 
last  review.  While  there  is  not  much 
doing  in  the  way  of  transfers  of  new  wines 
from  growers,  this  is  more  owing  to  lack 
of  offerings  than  to  absence  of  inquiry. 
The  market  for  dry  wines  of  1900  vintage 
may  be  said  to  be  quotable  at  16@19c.  for 
good  to  select.  There  is  probably  poor 
wine  that  would  not  command  the  lower 
figure,  and  there  is  some  of  very  high 
grade  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  secure 
at  top  quotation.  The  ship  Aryan,  sail- 
ing Monday  for  New  York,  took  as  part 
cargo  163,383  gallons  wine. 


week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

olTlCe 

•J  utry  1 ,  ltfUU. 

OutnG  time 

ld8t  year. 

Flour,  H  sacks. 

90,328 

3,447,811 

2,985,555 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.293,303 

3,499.531 

2,437,191 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  50,612 

2,479,622 

3,811,456 

Oats,  centals 

9,615 

454,831 

561,793 

Corn,  centals  

.  5,500 

73,775 

82,899 

96,827 

83,890 

Beans,  sacks 

.  3,559 

466,200 

286,183 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

. .  42,516 

912,999 

695.U0 

2.083 

128,533 

118.604 

2,093 

99,104 

95,962 

Wool,  bales  

87 

22,159 

35,297 

165 

6,205 

7,451 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


Produce  Receipts. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 

Same  time 

July  1, 1900. 

last  year 

.952 

1,951,344 

1,793.571 

Wheat,  centals.... 265 

948 

3,244,233 

2.0-5,009 

Barley,  centals  — 

100 

1,466,555 

2,986,656 

46,784 

24,771 

"2 

2  063 

9,926 

Beans,  sacks  

22 

8,427 

16,997 

345 

81  296 

60,876 

Wool,  pounds  

233,621 

3,484,178 

Hops,  pounds   9 

,316 

421,501 

661,048 

Honey,  cases  

1,632 

3,228 

Potatoes,  packages 

294 

56,412 

45,380 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Jan.  9.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 3^@4^c;  prime  wire  tray,  4%@5!4c;  choice, 
614@6c;  fancy,  6@7c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Movement  is  slow,  but 
prices  are  without  special  change. 

Prunes,  314@8!4c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  10@14c;  Moorpark,  15@17c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  7@10c;  peeled,  15@18c. 


The  United  States  Ahead  As  Usual. 

At  the  Maine  State  Dairymen's  Association  Convention  held  at 
Augusta,  Dec.  4  and  5,  1900,  there  were  59  entries  of  butter,  in  which 

Fifteen  were  users  of  the  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR  with  an  average  score  of  95.6 
and  Twelve  were  by  users  of  the  ALPHA-DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  with  an  average  score  of  916 


Users  of  the  United  States. 

L.  W.  Dver,  Cumberland  Center   98 

N.  J  Llbby,  ^outh  Warren   98 

G.  G.  Grinnell,  East  Exeter   97.75 

Waterford  Cry.,  South  Waterford   97.5 

C.  S.  Pope,  Manchester   97 

C.  F.  Johnson,  Dexter  (prints)   97 

Warren  Creamery,  South  Warren   96.5 

Mrs.  Lizzie  'libbetts,  East  Exeter  96 

Pride  Bros.,  East  Waterford   95.75 

C.  E.  Tlbbetts,  East  Exeter   95 

E.  E.  Chase,  South  Bethel   95 

R.  W.  Prescott.  Augusta   91.5 

C.  F.  Johnson,  Dexter  (tub)   93 

H.  I.  Simpson   92 

S.  S.  J.  Porter,  Cumberland  Center   91 

1434.0 

Average  of  15 entries   95.6 


Users  of  the  Alpha-De  Laval. 


F.  W.  Blanchard  &  Son,  Cumberland  Center   96.5 

Jaynes  Cry.  Co  ,  Waterville   95 

J.  Henry  Moore,  Winthrop   84  5 

A.  A.  Sweetser,  Cumberland  Center   94.5 

Cushnoc  Creamery,  Augusta   93 

J.  W.  Luce,  West  Troy   93 

M.  Olive  Moore,  Winthrop   91 

J.  L.  Stewart.  Skowhegan   91 

Lyman  Leighton,  E«eter  Mills   90 

D.  S.  Glidden,  Cooper's  Mills   89 

F.  J.  Libby,  Richmond   87 

F.  S.  Hogan.  Thorndike     85 

1099.5 

Average  of  12  entries   91.6 


These   records   show    the    Improved    United   States   users  averaged  four 
points  ahead  of  our  "would  be  competitor,"  the  Alpha-De  Laval. 

They  also  show  that  six.,  or  nearly  one-half,  of  the  Uniteci  States 
entries  scored  higher  than  the  highest  De  Laval. 

The   Improved  United  States  Separator  also  stood  FIRST  in  each  and  all 
of  the  different  classes  and  special  premium  offers  at  the  Convention,  to  wit : 


REGULAR  ENTRIES. 

Dairy  Butter. 

First— L.  W.  Dyer,  Cumberland  Center   98 

Creamery  Butter. 

First— H.  J.  Libbv.  South  Warren   98 

Fancy  Butter  Display. 

First— Lydia  M.  Dyer,  Cumberland  Center. 


SPECIAL  PREMIUM  ENTRIES. 
WORCESTER  SALT  COMPANY. 

•  reamery  Butter. 

First— Waterford  Creamery,  So.  Waterford   97!4 

Dairy  Butter. 
First— L.  W.  Dyer,  Cumberland  Center   98 

WELLS  &  RICHARDSON  COMPANY. 

Creamery  Butter. 

First— Waterford  Cry.,  South  Waterford   97H 

Dairy  Butter. 
First— G.  G.  Grinnell,  E.  Exeter   97^ 


I 


At  the  New  York  State  Dairymen's  Association  Convention  held  at  Watertown,  Dec. 
11  to  13,  1900,  there  were  65  entiies  and  the  butter  scoring  the  highest  (98£  points)  at  the 
Convention  was  made  by  B.  C.  Rockwell,  Spring  Water  Creamery,  West  Bangor,  N.  Y.,  and 
was  the  product  of  the 

IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR. 

Intending  purchasers  should  remember  that  if  they  wish  the  Best,  they 
must  of  necessity  buy  the  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  CREAM  SEPARATOR. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  COMPANY, 


Bellows  Falls, 
Vermont. 
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AMERICAN 

FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Best  steel  wires  hoavily  galvanized.  Strong, 
economical,  efficient,  durable.  Local  agents 
everywhere.  If  no  airciit  in  your  town  writo 
to  the  makers. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

San  Joaquin  Valley  Notes. 

To  the  Editor: — The  University  sub- 
station for  agricultural  experiments 
located  at  Tulare  is  worthy  of  more  at- 
tention from  the  farmers  of  the  San 
Joaquin  valley  than  it  receives.  Many 
problems  are  here  being  worked  out 
that  are  likely  to  be  of  value,  not  only 
to  this  valley  and  this  State,  but  also 
to  other  sections  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Julius  Forrer,  who  is  in  charge,  is 
a  man  of  wide  experience  and  observa- 
tion along  the  lines  on  which  he  here  has 
to  work.  Any  person  who  will  spend  a 
little  time  with  him  at  the  station  view- 
ing the  object  lessons  and  problems 
there  being  worked  out,  can  not  fail  to 
get  new  lighton  many  subjects  of  which 
he  previously  was  in  darkness. 

The  Salt  Bushes. — Some  of  the 
most  interesting  experiments  are  those 
with  the  Australian  salt  bushes,  which 
grow  and  do  well  on  soils  so  full  of  al- 
kali that  scarcely  anything  else  will 
grow.  The  A  triplex  semibaccata  seems 
the  most  valuable  variety  and  resists 
drouth  the  best.  Stock  used  to  alfalfa 
do  not  take  kindly  to  this  forage  plant 
at  first;  but,  after  they  get  used  to  it, 
will  thrive  on  it  and  get  fat.  The  sheep 
of  Australia  are  fed  largely  on  this 
plant,  and  we  all  know  what  great 
quantities  of  mutton  are  exported  from 
that  country  to  Europe.  Turkeys  and 
chickens  relish  the  little  leaves  of  this 
plant  very  much.  Many  varieties  of 
grasses  and  clovers  have  been  experi- 
mented with,  but  with  minor  suc- 
cess. 

Sheep. — They  have  a  small  flock  of 
Persian,  or  fat-tailed  sheep.  These 
should  prove  well  adapted  to  the  en- 
vironments of  this  section.  Some  lambs, 
seven  months  old,  from  Persian  ram 
and  grade  Merino  ewes,  were  almost 
as  large  as  ordinary  sheep.  The  cross 
from  Merino- Shropshire' ewes  seemed  to 
attain  the  larger  size  and  to  be  the  most 
valuable  for  mutton  ;  while  the  cross 
from  Merino  Southdown  ewes  produced 
the  finer  and  more  valuable  wool. 

Frdits. — Of  fruits  there  are  many 
varieties  grown  and  with  varied  suc- 
cess. Grapes  are  generally  doing  well, 
some  200  varieties  being  grown.  They 
have  some  forty- live  varieties  of  figs  ; 
of  these  the  Hirtu  du  Japan  promises 
to  be  the  most  valuable  and  is  the  most 
prolific.  The  fruit  of  this  variety  is  of 
a  purplish-white  color,  while  the  inside 
is  pure  white,  with  a  cream-colored 
center.  Of  apples,  some  thirty  varie- 
ties are  experimented  with,  and  some 
are  likely  to  prove  valuable  and  profit- 
able. Apricots  and  almonds  have  been 
a  failure  mostly,  while  pears  and  some 
varieties  of  peaches  have  done  well. 
About  thirty  varieties  of  olives  are 
grown,  and  they  seem  to  stand  the  al- 
kaline soil  very  well.  They  were  a  fine 
lot  of  trees  and  loaded  with  just  about 
all  the  fruit  the  trees  could  carry.  Ten 
different  varieties  of  date  palms  are 
growing,  and  of  these  the  Seewah  seems 
to  be  doing  by  far  the  best.  They  have 
also  a  beautiful  specimen  of  the  cam- 
phor tree. 

A  very  beautiful  little  shrub,  Arbutus 
uredo,  or  Strawberry  tree,  as  it  is 
popularly  called,  adorns  the  ground. 
This  plant,  although  not  likely  to  be- 
come commercially  valuable,  deserves, 
nevertheless,  a  place  for  ornamental 
purposes  on  every  farm  where  it  can  be 
grown.  It  is  an  evergreen,  with  dark- 
green,  glossy  leaves,  thickly  set,  and 
beautiful,  crimson-colored,  strawberry- 


like fruit,  yellow,  unripe  fruit  and  a 
sprinkling  of  fine  white  flowers,  from 
which  next  year's  fruit  is  formed.  It 
continues  like  this  through  the  late  fall 
and  early  winter  months. 

Considering  that  their  soils  are  mostly 
alkali  lands,  great  success  has  been  at- 
tained there  so  far,  and  much  informa- 
tion can  be  confidently  expected  from 
there  in  the  future. 

KixtiSBDRO  Rochdale  Co.  —  At 
Kingsburg,  Fresno  county,  there  are 
ninety  farmers  who,  in  their  enterpris 
ing  and  co-operative  spirit,  have  started 
a  mercantile  company  called  the  Kings- 
burg Rochdale  Co.  The  firm  was  or 
ganized  and  incorporated  in  August 
last  year,  the  officers  being  A.  Hallner 
president,  S.  G.  Johnson  treasurer  and 
manager  and  A.  T.  Lindgren  secretary. 
Kach  one  of  the  ninety  members  paid 
cash,  or  gave  his  note  for  $100  for  a 
membership  certificate ;  a  stock  of 
goods  valued  at  about  $7500  is  now  car- 
ried. Sales  have  been  good  and  trade 
continually  increasing.  The  need  of 
larger  and  better  quarters  was  felt, 
and,  accordingly,  a  commodions  new 
building  is  in  course  of  erection.  Every- 
body seems  pleased  with  the  undertak- 
ing so  far,  and,  as  only  a  strictly  cash 
business  is  done,  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  be  a  success.  The  com- 
pany is  organized  under  the  Co-opera- 
tive law  of  1805,  and  on  the  Rochdale 
plan,  each  member  receiving  at  the  end 
of  the  year  his  pro  rata  share  in  the 
profits  in  proportion  to  his  purchases. 

Insurance. — This  community  has  also 
for  some  time  past  had  in  successful 
operation  a  mutual  or  co-operative  fire 
insurance  company,  that  has  saved 
them  hundreds  of  dollars,  and  not  that 
only,  but  opened  up  to  them  the  possi- 
bilities of  co-operation,  which  is  here  a 
success  and  has  a  bright  future  that 
the  whole  community  takes  an  interest 
in  and  is  pleased  with. 

Swine. — The  herd  of  Poland-China 
swine  that  carried  sweepstakes  pre- 
mium at  the  State  Fair  in  1900,  is 
owned  by  S.  P.  Lindgren  &  Sons,  Kings- 
burg. They  are  truly  fine  specimens  of 
their  kind,  and  well  they  may  be,  for  a 
member  of  the  firm  goes  East  as  often 
as  necessary  and  selects  personally  of 
the  best  that  can  be  had,  regardless  of 
price.  K.  B.  N. 


akes  short  roads. 


iud  light  loads. 


QREASE 

^^^^ood  for  everything 
that  runs  on  wheels. 


Sold  Everywhere. 


ware  on  the  sugar  beet.  Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


A  Valuable  and  Standard  Work. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

G-KOOT.       WEIGHT, SOO  I.BS. 

NEW  STOCK.      NEW  PRICES. 


The  Sugar  Beel :  Including  a  History  of  the  Beet 
Sugar  Industry  in  Europe,  Varieties  of  the  Sugar 
Beet,  Examination.  Soils.  Tillage,  Seeds  and  Sow- 
ing. Yield  and  Cost  of  Cultivation,  Harvesting. 
Transportation.  Conservation.  Feeding  Qualities  of 
the  Beet  and  of  the  Pulp.  etc.  By  Lewis  ».  Ware. 
0L  E.,  M.  E.  Illustrated  by  HO  Engravings.  323 
pages.  8vo. 

Price  $4.<>»,  by  mail,  fret  of  postage  to  any  address  in  the 
irorM. 

CONTENTS.— Pa  kt  I.  Chapter  L  History  of  the 
Fluctuations  in  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry  in  Europe 

II.  Synopsis  of  the  Attempts  Made  in  the  Unite  I 
states  to  Introduce  the  Beet  Sugar  Industry.  III. 
The  Present  Condition  of  Hie  Sugar  Industry  in  the 
United  states.  IV.  Probable  Results  Wh'ch  Would 
tie  Produced  by  the  Introduction  of  the  Beet  Migar 
Industry  In  the  United  .-tates.  Pakt  II.  Chapter  I 
Varieties  of  the  Beet.   II.  Examination  of  the  BeM. 

III.  Leaves  of  the  Sugar  Beet.  PahtIII.  Chapter  1 
Soils.  General  Considerations.  11.  Preparation  of 
the  Soli,  or  Tillage.  III.  Various  Manures.  IV. 
Seeds  and  Sowing.  V.  Production  and  Improve- 
ment of  the  Seed  of  the  Sug.r  Beet.  VI.  Harvest- 
ing. Vll.  Yield  and  Cost  of  Cultivation.  VIII.  Ro- 
tation of  crops.  Pakt  IV.  Chapter  I.  General 
Considerations  on  Economical  Transportation.  11. 
Conservation  of  the  sugar  Beet.  PaktV.  Enemies 
■  if  the  Sugar  Beet.  Paut  VI.  Feeding  Qualities  ol 
the  Beet.  Index. 

tW  The  above  or  any  oj  our  Hooks  sent  by  mail,  free  oj 
postage,  at  the  publication  price,  to  any  address  in  the 
world. 

U*Our  New  and  Hevised  catalogue  oj  Practical  ami 
Scientific  Hooks,  Pipages,  Hvo.;  as  well  Hi  our  other  Cata- 
logues and  circulars,  the  whole  covering  every  branch  »»/ 
Science  applied  to  the  Arts,  sent  free  and  free  of  postage  to 
any  one  in  any  part  of  the  world  who  will  furnish  his  ad- 
dress. 

HKNRY  CAREY  BAIKU  &  CO., 

LNUUBTHIAI.  PUBMSHEKS.B0OKSEM.Elt8  A  IMI-oll  I  Kll- 

810  Walnut  St.,  Philadelphia,  l:,..  V.  8.  A. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have 
been  used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  in 
the  worst  infested  districts  of  California  and  with 
the  best  of  results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and 
proving  an  exceedingly  profitable  investment  to 
the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  is  tested  and  found 
reliable  before  a  single  dose  is 
put  on  the  market. 

Write  for  literature  and  testim<  nlals. 
 THE   

Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  DEPT. 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


Plant  Evergreen  Millet 

FOR    YOUR  MOOS. 

One  of  the  best  feeds  for  Hogs.  Grows  anywhere 
without  cultivation.  Never  runs  out  when  once 
planted.    Roots  IS  UO  per  100  pounds. 

Por  Sale  by  L.  L.  CROCKER ,  Loomis.  Cal 

OLIVE  TREES. 

Plant  the  Manzanillo,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  pickling  kinds;  earliest  to  ripen,  heavy 
bearer,  rich  in  oil.  I  propagate  all  leading  vari- 
eties.   Write  for  prices. 

I).  II.  JENKINS,  SAN  BERNARDINO.  CAT.. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

FRENCH  PRUNES.  ^IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

BURBAINK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE. 

BTBST-CI.AS8    I  EtKES. 
L.  F.  SANDERSON,  SAN  JOSE.  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TDEEQ  •  ORANGES,  OLIVES, 
1 IVEEO  .  ROSES,  ETC. 

QPPrkC<  Gra»s  Clover.  VegeUble 
";— '  «— -  *— <  *~J^J  .  anQ  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS  BEHERIN  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

TREES  A™  PLANTS. 

Good  Assortment!    Best  Quality! 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  PEACH.  Earliest  Freestone. 
SULTAN,  the  Biggest  Plum. 

Send  Us  Your  List  and  Let  Us  Price  It. 

UrKOlN  HURSERIES.     -     NEWCASTLE.  CAL 

OLIVE  TREES. 

MANZANILLO  AND  NEVADILLO. 
Large  Trees,  4  to  5  ft.    Write  for  Price  List. 

UNION  fNURSERV. 

FRANK  KUNZ.  PKOP. 
2129  Tenth  Slreet  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  wanted,  de- 
livered on  wharf  in  San  Francisco.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STIUTrON.  r.  N  *.  Cal. 


Pajaro  galley  J^ursery. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete 
Stock  of  all  kinds  of 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SMALL  FRUITS.  ETC. 

Would  call  attention  to  my  NEW  MAMMOTH 
MLACKUERKY  which  I  am  offering  for  sale  for 
t  e  first  i ime  this  winter.  I  am  the  sole  owner  of 
all  the  genuine  plants  offered  for  sale.  If  you  want 
to  know  all  about  the  largest  and  be  t  Ulackberry 
ever  grown  send  for  Catalogue,  Circular  and  Price 

JAMES  WATERS, 


WATSONVILLE, 


CALIFORNIA. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GAT0S,  CAL. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise.  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders.  Its  labor  saving  devices, 
etc.  l2mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

380  MARKET  ST..   SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 


IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Rural  Prttt "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Golde  to  Sncceu  In  California. 
Large  syo.,  tolly  Illustrated. 

PRICE  »Z.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Fkek 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118Michigan  St.,  Chicago, 111. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  till.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 
Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing.  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  FraneUeo,  Oal. 


January  12,  1901. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

The  Earliest 

DEWBERRY.  Four  weeks  earlier  than,  Lucretia. 
Has  fruited  In  California  three  seasons  under  vari- 
ous climatic  conditions.  Send  for  circular,  refer- 
ences and  prices.  HENRY  JOHNSON, 

San  Pasqual,  San  Diego  to.,  Cal. 


I  offer  a  fine  stock  of  Loganberries :  one-year-old 
transplanted  vines  and  rooted  tips.  Orders  from 
the  trade  solicited.   Write  for  prices. 

ROBT.  P.  BACHUS,  Lakeport,  Cal. 

MORRIS  RED  Apple, 
SUGAR  Prune, 
CLIMAX  Plum, 
CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH 
Prune, 

PHILLIPS  CLING  Peach, 
MUIR  Peach  in 

Dormant  Bud. 

SUGAR  PRUNE  GRAFTING 
WOOD  5c  PER  FOOT. 

FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES, 

T.  J  TRUE,  Proprietor  Forestvllle,  Cal. 


A  GENBRAL 
ASSORTMENT 
OF 
NURSERY 
STOCK. 


SEND  FOR 
PRICE  LIST. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 

FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
PLUMS,    PRUNES,  CHERRIES, 
APRICOTS,  ETC. 

MY  STOCK  IS  EXTRA  FINE  THIS  YEAR. 
Send    for  Prices! 

J.  T.  BOGUE,  MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 

Nursery  Trees 

a/ 

FX>R  SALE. 

JUNE  BUDS  OFF  THE  FOLLOWING  VARI- 
ETIES, ONE  FOOT  UPWARD: 

Muir,  Lovell,  Tuscan  Cling,  Levy  Cling,  Hatch's 
Golden  Cling,  Phillips  Cling,  Burbank's  Sugar 
Prune,  Climax  Plum. 
ONE  YEAR  OLD,  THREE  TO  FOUR  FEET: 
Sellers  Cling,  MoDevitt  Cling,  Nicholls  Orange 
Cling,  Tuscan,  Levy,  Early  Triumph. 

SEND  FOR   PRICE  LIST. 

TREAT  &  STEADMAN,  BIGGS,  CAL. 


CATALOGUE 

—  FOR  — 

- 1901  - 

OFFERING  OUR  FINE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

iNo\/«3lties, 
Plants, 
Seeds  and 
Bulbs 

of  every  description  for  the  GARDEN  and 
the  HOUSE  now  ready. 
SEND  FOR  IT. 
F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco. 


W    Every  horticulturist  should  have 

W    my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue  ffA 

which  tells  all  about  L_> 

Citrus  ^ 

Trees  d 


The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed, etc.  Remem- 
ber, l  s 

valuable  book 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R  M.  THAUUB  (estab- 
lished I89U),  San  Uimas, 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal. 


TREES!  TREES! 

Nurseries  in  Contra  Costa  and 
Butte  Counties. 

Leading  Varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees. 
Write  for  Prices.  Address 

214  CALIFORNIA  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Something  INe\A/! 


THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR. 

Originated  by  L.  L.  Crocker,  Loomis.Cal.  Ripens 
about  December  1st  to  25th.  It  is  preferable  to  the 
Original  Bartlett.  Better  flavored;  about  the  same 
size;  very  juicy  and  melting  when  ripe;  high  golden 
color,  and  very  prolific  bearer.  Trees  never  over- 
load themselves,  although  bear  heavy  every  year. 
Very  hardy.  Will  ship  to  England  and  back  if  re- 
quired. It  has  stood  the  test  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Samples  of  the  fruit  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25c.  Switches  for 
grafting  at  $2  50  each;  3  for  $5.00.  Large  quantities 
at  reduced  rates. 

L.  L.  CROCKBR,  Loomls.  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


I  J. 


28  Varieties  of  Walnuts, 

J 1  Varieties  of  Chestnuts, 
9  Varieties  of  Filberts, 

Pecans,  Hickories  and  Butternuts. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  15  half  tone 
cuts  of  Walnuts  and  4  of  Chestnuts,  etc. 

ORAPTBD  WALNUTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Barren  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

FELIX  GILLET,  Proprietor. 

ORANGES,  LEMONS,  POMELOS. 

Apples,  PEARS,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  Etc. 

Full  Assortmf  nt— Best  Oaality. 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 
ORNAMENTALS 

In  extensive  variety. 

OUR  SEEDS  awarded  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 

at  Paris  Exposition. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
-111)  421  Sansome  St..  San  Francisco. 


TREES! 

FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES. 

Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings, 

Berry  Plants  (LOGANBERRIES), 

Roses,  Palms,  and  Ornamental  Shrubs. 

WE  BENCH  GRAFT 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE 

UNDBR  CONTRACT. 
\A/ rite    for    Prices  ! 


Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

(Successor  to  Leonard  Coafes.)  JOHN  AMES,  Prop. 

NAPA,  CAL. 


SATSUMA  or  OONSHIU 
ORANGES 

On  Citrus  Trifoliata  Stock. 

The  earliest  variety  and  the  hardiest  stock. 
Tree  thornless  and  fruit  seedless.  Also  all  the 
prominent  varieties  of  Oranges  and  Pomelos  on 
both  Sour  and  Citrus  Trifoliata  stocks.  A  full 
line  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Correspondence  Solicited.     Catalogue  Free. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY  NURSERIES, 

G.  I- .  Taber,  Prop. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY,  FLORIDA. 

FERRY'S 

You 
know  what 
you're  planting 
when     you  plant 
Ferry's  Seeds.    If  you 
buy  cheap  seeds  you  can't 
be  sure.   Take  no  chances  — 
get  Kerry's.     Dealers  every- 
where sell  them.  Write 
for  1901  Seed  Annual- 
mailed  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


LARGEST  WEST  of  the  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

FANCBER 
CREEK 
NURSERIES. 

Deciduous,  Citrus, 
and  Ornamental 

Trees  of  every  sort. 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE 

:  :  :  :    FAMOUS    :  :  :  : 

california 
Smyrna  Fig. 

Sample  1-pound  boxes  of  the  dried  Figs 

sent  prepaid  for  30  cents.  Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  tells  all 

j*  j*  j*  about  our  3  nurseries  and  our  immense 

Trees  of  this  variety  in  quantities.  stock.  It's  sent  free;  you  ought  to  have  it. 


address  GEORGE  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal. 


California  Nursery  Co., 

NILES,  CAL. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 
a*  *  ORANGES,  OLIVES  AND  GRAPES.  *  * 

RESISTING  VINES:.  _ 


Rupestris  St.  George,     Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier,     Riparia  a  grandes  fenilles, 
Solonis  Robusta. 

The  Largest  and  Finest  Collection  of  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

SEND    FOR    OUR  CATALOGUE. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

WE  CARRY  A  GENERAL  LINE  OF 

Deciduous  and  (jtrus  T rces  and  Ornamentals. 

f  £»*»r-»*^^.  T'f  _— __-  1_-  of  Royal  Apricot;  Grafted  Walnut;  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin, 
* — 'fcl  I  £^  tT    ^5  Yellow  Bellefleur  and  W.  W.  Pearmain  Apples. 

CI^5»-«^^.  T»»^^.^^.e=-  01  Washington  Navel,  Thompson's  Improved  Navel  and  Valencia 
r  W  It?     1  rt?CS>    Late  Oranges. 

^ss^>SEND  FOR  PRICE  UST.<^^m^ 
RICH/WAIN    &    MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


W V W W W WW W W Ww>WWW WW WW V VW^w^^^W WW WW WW WW WW W WW W 

?  THE  FRESNO  NURSERY. 

J   1    HAVE    TO    OFFER    THIS  SEASON  


IFRUIT  TREES  ( 


Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach, \ 
Prune,  Almond,  Etc.  / 

Burbank's  SUGAR  PRUNE,  CLIMAX  PLUM, 
i  ROOTED  GRAPE  VINES, 

!  ORNAHENTAL  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALHS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

|  ♦    SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND    PRICE    LIST.  ♦ 

!      Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Prop.  Fresno  Nursery,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 


CUTTINGS  FOR  ROOTING, 
Jt  J*  $5.00  PER  5000.  J*  J* 


JOHN  SWETT  &  SON, 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 

For  Sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St,  San  Francisco. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Notwithstanding 
rain  and  unfavorable  weather,  there 
was  a  good  attendance  of  members  at 
its  meeting  on  Saturday,  the  5th.  The 
day  being  wet  some  of  the  members 
were  late  getting  in,  so  the  first  busi- 
ness transacted  was  participating  in  a 
very  excellent  lunch  served  by  the  sis- 
ters and  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

After  opening  exercises  the  newly 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year 
were  duly  installed  by  Bro.  D.  M. 
Winans,  Deputy  Worty  Master  of  the 
State  Grange  :  Frank  Styles,  Worthy 
Master ;  Morphew  Jacob,  Overseer ; 
John  Tuohy,  Lecturer  ;  E.  C.  Shoema- 
ker, Steward ;  J.  A.  Eckels,  Assistant 
Steward  ;  Julius  Forrer,  Treasurer  ; 
Bertha  I.  Morris,  Secretary;  A.  J. 
Woods,  Gate  Keeper  ;  Kate  Mull,  Po- 
mona ;  Sister  Weaver,  Flora ;  Sister 
Adle  Slaughter,  Lady  Assistant  Stew. 

After  installation  Bro.  Winans  gave 
the  unwritten  work  and  spoke  of  his 
own  work  in  reorganizing  old  Granges 
and  organizing  new  Granges  in  Cali- 
fornia. 

The  newly  installed  Master  spoke  on 
the  advantages  of  association  and  the 
opportunity  of  association  of  farmers 
the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  af- 
fords, which  was  followed  by  a  long  and 
interesting  consideration  of  the  subject, 
Bro.  Winans  telling  of  the  advantages 
of  association  in  Sonoma  county 
Granges  in  purchases  amounting  to 
very  much  more  than  the  Grange  dues, 
besides  the  great  benefit  it  is  to  the 
Order.  It  was  conceded  that  all  farm- 
ers, in  justice  to  themselves  and  their 
calling,  should  be  members  of  the 
Order.  There  should  be  three  times 
the  number  of  Grangers  and  three 
times  the  number  of  Granges  there  are 
in  California.  In  this  connection  it  was 
conceded  that  fuller  and  more  frequent 
reports  of  subordinate  Granges  in  our 
agricultural  papers  would  benefit  the 
Order. 

Bro.  Winans  expressed  a  desire  to 
canvass  Tulare  and  Kings  counties 
with  a  view  of  organizing  more  Granges 
therein. 

The  Worthy  Master  appointed  a  com- 
mittee on  relief,  one  on  finances,  one  on 
consideration  of  Grange  dues. 

Bro.  E.  C.  Shoemaker  read  a  well- 
written  address,  which  met  with  ap- 
plause. 

On  motion  Bros.  T.  Jacob  and  Frank 
Styles  were  elected  delegates  to  repre- 
sent Tulare  Grange  at  the  State  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention  to  convene  in 
Grangers'  Hall,  Sacramento,  on  the 
15th  of  this  month.  All  their  efforts 
are  to  be  given  to  promoting  a  fruit 
growers'  association  which  will  include 
all  commercial  fruits  and  all  of  Cali- 
fornia. 

Owing  to  the  installation  services 
and  time  taken  in  considering  the  many 
interesting  subjects  before  the  Grange, 
the  subject  of  the  day  was  laid  over, 
but  will  be  considered  at  the  next 
meeting,  viz.,  "The  Influence  of  the 
Grange  in  Promoting  Purity  and  Hap- 
piness in  Farmers'  Homes,  and  the 
Effect  of  Such  Home  Life  in  the  For- 
mation of  Character." 

The  Grange  separated  with  a  gen- 
eral expression  of  satisfaction  in  being 
present  at  the  meeting,  that  the 
Grange  is  essential  to  us,  and  that 
Tulare  Grange  will  do  its  part.    J.  T. 

Grange  Reorganized. 

To  the  Editor: — Merced  Grange  No. 
7  was  reorganized  by  D.  M.  Winans  of 
Petaluma,  Sonoma  county,  with  forty- 
one  members.  The  officers  elect  are 
as  follows:  Master,  W.  B.  Johnson; 
Overseer,  E.  H.  Kahl;  Lecturer,  J.  A. 
Clark;  Steward,  E.  D.  Capwell;  Assis- 
tant Steward,  A.  W.  Morley;  ChaplaiD, 
Mrs.  A.  L.  Kahl;  Treasurer,  G.  Dean; 
Secretahy,  Miss  Jessie  Peck;  Gate 
Keeper,  W.  T.  Rutherford;  Pomona, 
Mrs.  A.  W.  Morley;  Flora,  Miss  M. 
Perry;  Ceres,  Mrs.  E.  Kahl;  Lady  As- 
sistant Steward,  Mrs.  W.  T.  Ruther- 
ford. Correspondent. 

Coolrhed*wH°hd8  R.  M's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


Secretaryship  of  State  Board  of  Agriculture. 

The  Executive  Committee  of  the 
State  Grange  has  adopted  a  set  of 
resolutions  framed  by  W.  L.  S.  Taylor 
calling  upon  the  Governor  to  appoint  to 
the  vacancy  caused  by  the  resignation 
of  Judge  P.  J.  Shields,  "a  practical 
stockman,  and  also  a  broad  man  in 
affairs  affecting  the  States'  agricul- 
tural interests,  a  man  who  will  be  in 
close  touch  with  the  farming  interests, 
and  who  will  use  the  society's  resources 
toward  their  development,  and  not  one 
who  will  use  the  position  for  political 
purposes  alone."  The  sentiment  is 
good,  but  the  Governor  does  not  ap- 
point the  secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture.  The  board  elects  its 
own  secretary,  and,  we  hope,  will  heed 
the  suggestion  of  the  Grange. 

San  Jose  Grange. 

Last  Saturday's  session  of  San  Jose 
Grange  was  devoted  to  the  installation 
of  the  officers-elect.  There  was  a  large 
attendance.  An  interesting  feature  of 
the  session  was  the  presentation  to 
Daniel  Coates,  the  retiring  Worthy 
Master,  of  a  beautiful  cane.  The  pre- 
sentation speech  was  made  by  Miss 
Adah  Ross.  Mr.  Coates  replied  in 
fitting  terms,  expressing  his  apprecia- 
tion. We  published  the  list  of  officers 
at  the  time  of  their  election  last  month. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 


REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR   THE  WREK   ENDING  DEC.  25,  1900. 

664,452.— Saw  Clamp— J.  A.  Almquist, 
S.  F. 

664,372.— Furnace— P.  H.  Bagley,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

664.718.— Violin    Support  —  C.  W. 

Brewster,  El  Monte,  Cal. 
664,460.— Turntable — E.  Burr,  Reno, 

Nev. 

664.538.  — Aging  Wines— A.  B.  C.  Dow- 
dell,  St.  Helena,  Cal. 

664.539.  — Folding  Bed  —  D.  Eisner, 
S.  F. 

664,735.— Match  Box  —  Lizzie  C.  Fay, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
664,397.— Shovel— F.  W.  French,  Bos- 

tonia,  Cal. 

664,740.  —  Railway  Bed— J.  W.  Gray, 
Sodaville,  Cal. 

664,634.— Wrench  —  Grantstrom  <fc  Mc- 
Donald, McMinnvillo,  Or. 

664,638.-Spring  Seat  —  S.  C.  Hitch- 
cock, Tacoma,  Wash. 

664,549.— Butter  Box— J.  K.  C.  Hobbs, 
S  P 

664.489.  — Stove— J.  McCartney,  S.  F. 

664.490.  — Bicycle  Surport— A.  McCol- 
lum,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

664,665.— Printing  Frame  —  S.  Mc- 
Laughlin, Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

664,499.— Frog— C.  E.  Perry,  S.  F. 

664,502.— Tripod— P.  H.  Reardon,  S.  F. 

664,434.— Cornet— F.  Y.  Riehmand,  S.  F, 

664,681).— Harrow  —  M.  Smith,  Asotin, 
Wash. 

664,794.— Preventing  Cows  From 
Kicking— J.  F.  Wallace,  Ashland,  Or. 

Grow  Asparagus  to  Can.— Sonoma 
County  Farmer,  Jan.  5:  Walter  Arm- 
strong has  five  acres  planted  to  the  Mam- 
moth White  asparagus  on  his  Green  Val- 
ley Croek  ranch.  Ho  only  cut  about  1000 
pounds  last  year,  but  this  season  he  esti- 
mates that  the  crop  will  be  worth  at  least 
$1000  if  delivered  to  the  cannery.  The 
plant  has  to  have  the  best  of  soil  and  lots 
of  care.  The  work  of  hilling  up  to  bleach 
the  "grass"  began  last  Saturday.  After 
plowing  to  the  hill,  tho  work  of  covoring 
has  to  bo  done  with  a  fine  rake,  care  be- 
ing taken  to  keep  clods  or  any  heavy 
object  from  the  plants,  so  as  to  give  the 
tender  shoots  chance  to  push  their  way 
up  through  tho  soil.  Mr.  Armstrong  will 
add  five'  acros  more  this  fall,  and  another 
fall  increase  it  to  fifteen  acres,  which,  it  is 
estimated,  will  bo  enough  to  supply  a  can- 
nery. A  party  stands  ready  to  put  in  a 
special  plant  and  building  when  the  fifteen 
acres  comes  into  bearing. 


The  Easiest  Way 

to  make  money  is  to  have  eggs  to  sell 
in  the  winter  season,  when  they  bring 
a  good  price.  Our  book,  "How  to 
Make  Poultry  Pay, "  tells  you  how  to  do 
it.  //  it  free.  Write  us  for  a  copy. 
E.  C.  Stearns  &Co.,  Box  8*  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


Turtle's  Elixir 

Cures  all  species  of  lame- 
ness, curbs,  splints,  con- 
tracted cord,  thrusli,  etc. 
iahorscs.  Equu'.lygood 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper  Jounder, pneu- 
monia, etc.  Satisfaction 
^guaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

TUTTIE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cur.>3  rheumatism,  sprains, 

tirutses,  ft*'.     Kills  pain  instantly.     Our  lWI-page 
book,  '-Veterinary  Experience"  FREE* 
Tultlc's  Elixir  Co..  (IS  Beverly  St..  Boston.  Mau. 
is.  Wrmn&i  St.,  San  rraaeW*.  OaL 

IFlIf 111  1T# tlMialH*  Eliilr* — nom>  rrnalno  but  Tntlh*'.. 

Avoid  all  blisters;  they  otf  er  only  temporary  relief  1  f  any. 


Mt.  Campbell 
Orange  Tract, 

22  Miles  East  of  Fresno,  near  Kecdlcy. 

SOIL— Red  dry  bog;  the  very  best. 
WATER— Large  Alta  canal  and  reservoir. 
LOCATION— High  sloping  mesa  above  frost  line. 
Now  offered  for  sale  with  water  at  $75  to  $100  per 


acre  in  10  or  n  acre  tracts. 


W.  N.  R0HRER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

Qarden  Q\ty  J^ursery 

HAS  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

NURSERYoe  STOCK 

AND  A  SURPLUS  OF 

Myrobolan  and  Peach  Root  Prunes, 
Bartiett  Pears;     Lambert,  Bin?  and 

Yellow  Spanish  Cherries; 
Amsslen  June  Peaches ;    Grape  Vines. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  STOCK  WANTED. 

WM.  KELLY,  PROP.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
COE'S  ECZEMA  CURE  $1  Sffi^R^SSSSgZ 


ROYAL 
SPRAY 
PUMP 

la  a  double-act'n?  Spray 
Pump,  designed  espe- 
cially for  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  beat 
orcharalMs  and  orange 
growers  desiring  quick 
work  at  high  pressure. 
Notwithstanding  the 
large  capacity  of  this 
Pump,  one  man  can 
operate  it  constantly 
against  pressure  with- 
out undue  effort. 

Piston  is  easily  and 
quickly  repacked  and 
all  valves  easily  access- 
ible. Plslon.  piston-rod. 
valves,  valve  seats  and 
cylinder  lining  are  brass. 
Piston-rod  Is  outside 
guldtd,  so  that  It  runs 
perfectly  straight. 

We  carry  a  full  line  of 
SI'KaY  UOOUCt. 

WOODIN  & 

LITTLE, 
312-314  Market 

Street, 
San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


FRICAN  ANO  FQ 


ch  DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO  ^ 
330  MARKET  ST.  S.F-. 


Raisin  \  Fruit  Land. 

We  are  exclusive  agents  for  25,000  Acres 
of  Choice  Land  in  Fresno  County. 

For  information  in  regard  to  any  kind  of  land, 

write 

SELMA  LAND  CO.,  SELMA,  CAL. 

W.  T.  MUGG  &  CO., 

make  a  specialty  of  selling  good  raisin  vine- 
yards.   Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE,  943  J  ST.,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


POPULAR  TOOLS  FOR  MARKET  GARDENERS 


MATTHEWS 


New  Universal 

Model  <■  r  rden  Drill 
Single  Wheel  plant? 
Straight  rows  at  uniform 
and  perfectly  reinitiated 
dept  b.  Fine  regu  lation 
of  exact  quantity 

FREE, 

Send  for  catalog  tl 


NEW  UNIVERSAL 


Double  Wheel 
Hoc,  Cultivator. 
Uake.    and  Plow. 

Adjuita 


NlDKle  W  heel  lloe 
Cultivator.  Plow 
und   ltitke,  for  bc- 


ICuus  easily. 


Nc«  Universal 


Combination  Drill  <£-  -ifTff  ffi^ 

fill 


The  only  implement 
mode  which  can  be 
used  as  seeder 
and  cultivator 
I  nr  2  wheel*  as 
(U'Hited.^uick 
ly  changed. 


Ilich  Arch  Expansion     All  Kindt  of  Labor-Saving  Attachments.   Ail  oar 

double  »od  nine'*  frapletnenU  are  guaranteed  made  of  befit  material* 
stable  to  any  depth,  finely  finished  and  have  tot-gh  Oak  bent  handle*. 

Prof.  8.  B.  (Jreen's  valuable  book  240  paces  illustrated, 
regular  price  W.25)  used  in  all  the  leading  college*. 


whep)  combiner. 

"VEGETABLE  GARDENING." 

^^SZ^StftZk.  Ames  Plow  Co.,  52  Market  St.,  Boston,  Mass 


$50.0°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  t&.OO.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x^4  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  u.  W1LLAUU,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis.  Mo.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


EflERY'S  Pure  Heat  ileal. 

Especially    Prepared    for    Poultry  Food. 

This  meal  Is  made  from  fresh  beef  trimmings  and  Is  pure  and  sweet.  No  acids  or  Injurious  sub- 
stances are  used  In  preserving  It.   The  most  successful  poultry  raisers  use  It. 

If  you  have  few  or  many  fowls,  either  commoD  or  fancy,  it  will  pay  you  to  use  our  nitrogenous 
Poultry  Foods.    SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

I  MKRY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  IM.I.IM  AND  84TH  STS.,  SAN  FRANCI8CU.  CAL. 

EUREKA.  GYPSUM  CO. 

The  undersigned  has  in  control  one  of  the  finest  deposits  of  Gypsum  In  the  State,  and  is 
prepared  to  supply  In  carload  lots  to  any  part  of  the  coast.   85°i  PUaE. 

W.  S.  VAN  EMON,  Selma,  Cal.,  or  McKittrick,  Cal. 

PRICES    O  IN  flPl'LICATION. 

California  &  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICK50N. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  CaL 


January  12,  1901. 
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FARMERS'  CLUBS. 

San  Jose  Farmer*'  Club. 

The  third  annual  meeting  of  the 
Santa  Clara  County  Farmers'  Club  was 
held  last  week. 

President  Cragin  in  his  annual  mes- 
sage said  that  the  club  had  done  much 
in  the  two  years  of  its  existence  but 
that  much  more  remained  to  be  done  to 
make  it  what  it  should  be.  The  club 
now  has  pleasant  rooms  with  a  good 
library  and  many  daily,  weekly  and 
monthly  publications  on  the  tables.  It 
was  the  initiation  of  the  club  which  led 
to  the  organization  of  the  California 
Cured  Fruit  Association  and  while  the 
result  remains  to  be  seen  he  was  satis- 
fied that  it  was  on  the  right  lines  and 
the  principle  was  certain  to  succeed  in 
the  end.  The  Framers' Insurance  Co., 
of  this  county,  was  another  outcome  of 
the  Farmers'  Club  and  and  its  success 
now  seems  certain. 

Our  meetings  have  been  harmonious 
and  pleasant  and  I  am  sure  they  have 
served  to  increase  our  acquaintance 
with  one  another  to  our  mutual  ad- 
vantage. We  had  one  death  during  the 
year,  that  of  H.  A.  Brainard.  He  was 
an  earnest,  faithful  worker  and  his 
death  we  deeply  grieve.  We  should 
have  500  members  and  the  new  officers 
can  have  much  to  do  with  securing 
them.  We  should  have  a  case  here  to 
show  all  kinds  of  insects  and  I  understand 
that  Horticultural  Commissioner  Ehr- 
horn  stands  ready  to  supply  the  speci- 
mens. Prof.  Emerson  is  ready  to  supply 
us  stuffed  birds  of  all  kinds  found  in  this 
valley.  The  cost  will  be  small  and  we 
should  have  both  exhibits.  It  will  help 
to  make  this  club  the  center  for  the 
agricultural  and  horticultural  interests 
of  the  valley. 

Vice-President  Lewis  spoke  of  the 
good  work  of  the  club  and  thought  the 
field  was  without  limit  for  future  good. 
For  his  own  part  the  information  he 
had  received  in  the  club  had  been  of 
great  practical  benefit  in  showing  him 
how  to  plant  and  cultivate  a  young  or- 
chard. 

The  report  of  the  secretary  and 
treasurer  showed  cash  on  hand  of  $30, 
with  debts  outstanding  of  $76.  The 
membership  is  slightly  above  one  hun- 
dred. To  meet  this  there  are  dues  col- 
lectable amounting  to  $240. 

The  by-laws  were  amended  so  as  to 
decrease  the  number  of  the  general 
committee  from  thirty-three  to  twenty- 
three. 

Officers  Elected. — The  election  of 
officers  resulted  as  followed:  J.  R. 
Lewis,  president ;  Volney  Rattan,  vice- 
president  ;  Joseph  Taylor,  secretary ; 
H.  J.  Ball,  treasurer.  Mr.  Cragin 
positively  declined  to  accept  the  presi- 
dency again,  having  served  two  years. 

F.  H.  Babb,  A.  B.  Fletcher  and  J.  S. 
Selby  were  elected  trustees.  The  gen- 
eral committee  consists  of  twenty- 
three  members,  the  three  ranking  offi- 
cers being  ex-officio  members.  Those 
elected  were  F.  Dunn,  F.  M.  Righter, 
E.  M.  Ehrhorn,  C.  F.  Freitag,  W.  P. 
Cragin,  A.  B.  Fletcher,  W.  P.  Lyon,  R. 
M.  Mantz,  J.  R.  John,  C.  W.  Childs,  B. 

G.  Hurlbert,  J.  H.  Townsend,  W.  G. 
Cotter  and  J.  W.  Raines.  The  presi- 
dent was  directed  to  name  the  remain- 
ing six  members  at  the  next  meeting. 
The  committee  organizes  and  divides  it- 
self into  all  the  regular  committees  of 
the  club. 


"Yes,"  said  Miss  Cayenne,  "he  is 
undoubtedly  a  cynic."  "What  is  your 
idea  of  a  cynic  ?  "  "He  is  a  person  who 
keeps  you  continually  in  doubt  whether 
he  is  unusually  clever  or  unusually  dis- 
agreeable." 

8100  Reward,  $100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  Is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  Its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  Its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO. ,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke. 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lotB. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE  —  Oldest  established 
herd  in  California:  contains  the  very  best  beef 
and  milk  strains.  Best  general  purpose  cattle  in 
the  world.  W.  H.  Howard,  523  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.OC  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  3.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


DAIRY  BULLS.  C  A.  Stowe,  Stockton  Creamery. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum  Leg  Bands 
and  Rabbit  Labels. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


SWINE. 


S.  P.  LINDGKEN  &  SONS,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 

BERKSHIRE  HUGS,  Work  Horses  and  Standard 
Bred  Trotters.   S.  B.  Wright.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  | 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  In  1876. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 
My  stock  have  been  prize  winners  for  the  last  12 
years  never  winning  less  than  18  prizes,  and  in 
1900  won  35  at  Stnte  and  Tanforan  Fairs;  riobons 
consist  of  22  first,  8  second,  and  5  sweepstakes. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  feeds,  POULTRY  remedies,  POUL- 
TRY supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  price  list.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


JUST  AS  NATURAL 
and  a  pooil  dad  more  reliable.  Doesn't 
break  ita  eggs  or  make  Its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn'tstay  or? the  nestand  allow  the  eggt 
to  chill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  tw 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Is  absolutely  perfect  as  to  Incubator  essentials—  proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture,  regu- 
latlon  and  ventilation.  For  54 to  324  eggs.  WE  PAD 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  i°  the  C.  S.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petnlumu  Incubator  Co..  Box  2  |  7  Pctaluma,  CoL 


BANTL1AU 

Ml**/ 


SH0  booiI  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1901.  160  pages,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickens  success- 
fully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Intrnbators,  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C,  SHOEMAKER,  B«  134,  Fr«port,Ill. 

GOOD  UTTLE  INCUBATORS" 

Many  people  want  asmall  Incubator  but  don't 
,  wan  t  i.  mere  toy.a  plaything  that  will  only  spoil 
|  good  eggs.  To  meet  the  demand  for  a  really 
I  good  little  Incubator  we  have  perfected  the  now 
famous  Reliable  60  EGO  BANTLLNG 
{SPECIAL.  It  is  the  equal 
"of-anyhalcher  ever  made, only 
smaller,  and  sellB  for  only 
Send  10c  for  our  20th  Century  Catalogue 
nnd  Poultry  Book.   Best  ever  published.  - 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.,  BOX  B-91 ,  Qulncy,  I 

LARGE  ENGLISH 

Berkshire  Hogs. 

FOR  SALE,  Some  Extra  Pigs  of  Either  Sex. 

Sired  by  Romford  Duke  XXVIII,  36115,  and  out  of 
daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Black  Knight 
30003,  the  World's  Fair  sweepstakes  winner. 

Romford  Duke  XXVIII,  36115,  was  sired  by  W.  E. 
Spicer's  great  show  hog  Enterprise  27957. 

Also  a  few  choice  young  sows  bred  for  winter 
and  spring  litters. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Address  JOS.  P.  KELLY, 

Waddlngton.  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


FINE  BLOODED  Cattle.  Sheep. 
Hogs,  Poultry,  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
stamps  for  catalogue,  150  engravlners. 
N.  P.  BOYER  It.  CO  ,  Coatesvllle,  Pa. 


BARRED  ROCKS: 

Cockerels  $4.10  to  $6.00 

Pullets   3.00  to  5.00 

Trios   9.00  to  12.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  setting. 

BUFF  COCHINS: 

Cockerels  $3.50  to  $5.00 

Pullets   2.50  to  4.00 

Trios   8.00  to  11.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  Betting. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS: 

Cockerels  $4.00  to  $6.00 

Pullets   3.50  to  5.00 

Trios  10.00  to  14.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  setting. 

Our  birds  are  from  the  best  or  stock 

and  have  won  highest  prizes  wherever 

shown. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

1317  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  If.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    f\.  MECHflm, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

Thev  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep. with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


FRANK  A.  jMHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
KOjA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


Fruit 


To  raise  good  fruit 
you  must  have  Potash. 
Fertilizers  containing 
at  least  8  to  10%  of 
Potash  will  give  best 
results  on  fruits  of  all 
kinds. 

Write  for  our  pamphlets,  which  should 
be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco.  Cal., 
are  Pole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


F^OR  SALE. 

5  BRED  Percherons 

(ONE  HORSE  AND  FOUR  MARES.) 

Address  MRS.  WM.  B.  COLLIER,  2509  Pacific 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  CALIFORNIA  ANGORAS." 

i_M„T^  Angora  Goat  Breeding,.* 

By  the  Veteran  Goat  Breeders  of  the  United 
States,  from  an  experience  of  over  30 
years  in  the  goat  industry. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SONS,  r^  AsT£: 

Price.  25  cents,  postage  prepaid. 


Fence  BELGIAN  HARES 

and  POULTRY 
With  Our  Wire  Netting  at 
LOW  PRICES. 


Wire  Cloth.  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  W'k«, 

5  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Feeds-^Fecding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  $2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


>ffiXDEWEY,STRONG  &C0.^S» 

PATENTS? 


"  PASTEUR    VACCINE  " 


SAVES   CATTLE  FROM 


oooooo 
oooooo 
oooooo 


oooooo 
oooooo 
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F»/\STEUR    VACCINE    COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Branches— Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 

THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

Is  still  in  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  In  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Ohumplon 
Hera  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record:  California  State  Fair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  53  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  plgB  left.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

SESSIONS    «fc    CO.,    117     E.    23rd    St.,    Los    Angeles,  Cal. 
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Oliver's 
New  Departure 
Gang  Plow. 

Fitted  with  or  with- 
out seat,  as  pre- 
ferred. Furnished 
with  12-inch  Steel 
lottoms  or  with 
Oliver's  No.  20  or  40 
Chilled  Bottoms. 


The   Reason  Why 

more  Oliver  Chilled  Plows  are  used  than  those  of  any  other 
make  is  that  they  are  the  best  plows  that  can  be  made  under 
any  circumstances.  They  are  capable  of  doing  better  work 
under  a  greater  variety  of  conditions.  They  are  the  result 
of  long  years  of  experience  and  study  in  plow  art.  aided  by  the 
largest  and  most  complete  plow  factory  in  the  world. 

SOLD   1SY  EVERY   OLIVER  AGENT  EVERYWHERE. 

OL'YER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS,  13  and  15  Main  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal 
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OLIVER'S 

Columbian 

GANG  PLOW. 

Built  upon  ap- 
principles, 
and  the  BEST  of 
its  kind.  Fitted 
with  10  or  1 2-inch 
Chilled  or  Stee 
Bottoms  or  with 
Oliver's  No.  40 
Gang  Bottoms. 
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Bt/IIDMC  PAP£ft 


The  walls  of  a  house  are  built  for  protection.  If  the 
Sun  and  weather  open  up  the  sheathing,  the  rain  or  tho 
air  will  get  in  and  cause  discomfort  and  doctor's  bills. 
To  prevent  this  the  architect  or  builder  uses  building 
paper.  There  are  many  kinds,  but  only  two  classes— the 
poor  and  the  good.  P  &  B  PAPER  is  good— the  best.  It 
Is  very  strong,  odorless,  waterproof  and  atrproof,  and 
will  not  rot.  Ask  your  dealer  for  samples,  or  write  us  for 
them.  We  arc  the  makers. 

PARflFFINE 

f'fX  I  INT  CO., 

San  Francisco, 

116  Battery  St. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


SUGAR  BEETS. 

The  largest  yield  per  acre  of  the  best  and  smoothest  form, 
and  very  rich  in  sugar,  are  grown  by  using 

NITRATE    OF  SODA 

as  a  fertilizer.  Apply  just  when  the  beets  are  getting  well 
started  in  the  row.  The  results  will  surprise  you. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «fc  CO., 
316  California  Street,      -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


ure, 

roductive 

AND 

rofitable. 


THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER, 

(REGISTERED) 

Has  been  abundantly  proved  THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND  ALL 

OVER  THE  WORLD. 
Greatly  improves  the  quality  and  increases  the  crop  of  Fruits, 
Wheat.  Barley,  Oats,  Roots,  etc.,  as  it  provides  at  low  cost  an 
abundant  store  of  available  and  durable  phosphates  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  nature  in  a  ready,  rational  and  remunera- 
tive manner.  The  sales  of  Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder  have  in- 
creased in  thirteen  years  from  5u  to  1,000,000  tons  per  year. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

B  A  LPOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


GRAPES  PRUNES  U/HEAT  F»E/\CHES 

THE    SECOND,   THIRD   AND  FOURTH 

SUBDIVISIONS 


JOHN  BID  WELL  RANCHO, 

Near  Chico,  Butte  County,  California, 

Are  now  offered  for  sale  In  lots  of  from  5  TO  40  ACRES.  This  Is  the  most  fertile  body  of 
land  ever  placed  on  tbe  market,  and  is  located  In  the  FINEST  FKCIT  SECTION  IN  THE 
STATE.  It  is  a  living  testimonial  of  the  varied  fruit  and  cereal  productions  that  can  be 

grown  in  the  State. 


Read  What  Can  Be  Grown  on  This  Land 

:  WITHOUT     IRRIGATION.  :  :  : 

FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  TREATISE,  TERMS,  ETC., 

Address  B.  CUSSICK,  Agent, 

CHICO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 
OLIVES  ALFALFA  ORANGES  PEARS 


0 
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IMO-TIIM  ^ 

Babcock  Tester. 

Since  every  up-to-date  dairy  man 
and  owner  of  cows  uses  a  miik 
tester,  not  only  for  his  herd  rec- 1 
ord,  but  also  to  assist  him  in.  his 
breeding  operations,  he  should 
use  one  which  is  easy  to  operate, 
which  is  reliable  and  which  will 
last  indefinitely.  This  one,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  made  entirely 
of  cast  iron,  bron/eaud  steel.  Tin 

is  discarded  entirely  as  being  too  light  and  rusting  out  too  qtiickiy  from  contact 
with  tho  add  in  event  of  breakage,  &c.  We  mako  these  in  sizes  holding  4.  6,  8,  1  and  V2 
bottles.  All  tho  gears  are  cut  from  phosphor  bronze  and  are  strong,  noiselessand  easy  to 
turn.  It  is  high-geared;  one  turn  of  tho  handle  makes  many  revolutions  of  the.  test.  Re- 
member—thera  is  no  tin  used  in  constructing  this  test.  Our  shops  repair  all  kinds  at 
separate  ira  and  dairy  and  creamery  machinery  promptlv.  Send  for  free  catalogue  No  -n 
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CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

FOR  + 

IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

O-  H-  ESVAjXS  dfe  CO., 
Machine  Works, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
F~?r-»t  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Fnmpi,  Power  Pump*,  Etc  , 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Stfamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  (Jcnoral  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FOR    TOWN    WATER  YA/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      8 AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


The "  £ocomobile"  Company 

OF  THE  PACIFIC. 

r  1255  Market  Street,  Sao  Francisco. 
STATIONS:  \  103  fonth  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 

1 106   Telegraph    Avenue,  Oakland. 

Your  choice  in  nine  different  styles.  Ladies 
can  operate  thorn.  Sold  in  guaranteed  condition 
at  reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  catalogues 
and  information  will  be  sent  on  application. 
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THIRTIETH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


1866.  In  that  year  seven  head  were  sent  to 
California,  of  which  Col.  Bailey  secured  two  at 
$500  per  head.  Three  years  later  Col.  Bailey 
participated  in  another  effort  to  bring  a  new  im- 
portation to  California.  Other  importations 
followed  at  intervals,  from  all  of  which  good  ani- 
mals were  secured,  and  in  1893  and  1899  new 
blood  was  secured  by  importation  from  South 
Africa.  During  this  long  course  of  breeding  and 
importation, "constant  selection  has  been  prac. 


Angora  Goats  in  California. 

The  Angora  goat  is  enjoying  its  full 
share  of  the  activity  which  now  character- 
izes the  whole  line  of  industrial  animals. 
In  fact,  mohair  was  perhaps  the  first  of 
the  animal  products  to  awaken  from  the 
lethargy  and  distrust  of  the  early  part  of 
the  last  decade,  and  thus  led  in  the  re- 
vival of  all  which  has  been  of  such  great 
moment  to  this  country.  California  was 
well  circumstanced  to  profit  by  the  ad- 
vance in  mohair,  for  there  were  quite  a 
number  of  breeders  who  had  stood  by  their 
colors  all  through  the  dark,  dull  times  and 
had  wrested  success  from  conditions  which 
others  accepted  as  leading  only  to  failure. 
The  result  was  that  California  had  mohair 
when  others  were  shy  of  it,  and  had  fine 
breeding  goats  when  other  goat  countries 
in  distant  parts  of  the  world  wanted  them. 


A  Typical  Group. 

ticed  toward  the  highest  type  attainable, 
and  the  demand  which  the  California-bred 
goats  now  receive  from  other  goat  regions 
of  the  world  is  complete  demonstration 
that  satisfactory  results  have  been  at- 
tained. '  In  the  pamphlet  which  gives  the 
historical  facts  in  greater  detail,  there  are 
also  many  pertinent  suggestions  concern- 
ing the  best  methods  of  breeding  and  care. 
These  suggestions  are  drawn  from  long 
experience  on  the  Bailey  ranches  in  Cali- 
fornia and  Nevada,  and  are  of  most  direct 
value  to  those  entering  the  business. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  the  several 
values  of  the  Angora  goat.  The  mohair 
is  the  highest  class  animal  fiber;  it  is 
second  only  to  silk  in  fineness  and  luster, 
and  is  a  great  deal  more  lasting  than  any 
article  made  of  silk.  It  is  in  such  demand 
in  this  country  that  the  consumption  by 
American  manufacturers  last  year  was 
three  times  as  much  as  the  local  product, 
the  balance  being  imported  from  South 
Africa  and  Turkey.  This  fact  has  much  to  do  with  the  present 
increase  in  the  Angora  interest.  The  goat's  skin  is  the  basis  for 
a  great  industry  in  itself,  both  in  the  line  of  leather  and  fleece 
skin.  It  is  said  that  the  United  States  imported  twenty-five 
million  dollars'  worth  of  raw  goatskin  during  the  last  year.  An- 
gora mutton  is  in  good  repute,  often  being  sold  in  the  markets  as 
mutton.  It  is,  however,  more  like  venison.  In  fat  mutton,  the 
fat  is  nearly  all  on  the  outside,  especially  with  the  mutton  breeds, 
while  the  fat  of  the  Angora  is  more  evenly  distributed  through 
the  meat.  The  goats  can  be  profitably  killed  at  four  years  old 
and  over  after  they  have  yielded  much  hair  and  grown  a  full- 
sized  skin.  The  Angora  goat  as  a  clearer  of  brush  land  is  also  of 
much  moment,  and  thousands  of  acres  in  the  West  are  now  being 
reclaimed  for  tillage  through  the  agency  of  goats  as  clearers. 

The  animals  shown  on  this  page  are  good  representatives  of 
their  kind.  Some  of  them  took  prizes  at  the  Columbian  Exposi- 
tion and  others  have  swept  the  board  at  California  fairs  for  sev- 
eral years  past.  They  are  but  single  specimens  out  of  hundreds 
in  the  Bailey  flocks. 


Princess  of  Monterey  at 
Ten  Months  Old. 


Pasha,  Imported  from  South  Africa  in  1893. 

The  most  prominent  of  those  who  had  faith  in  the  busiuess  and 
nerve  enough  to  go  right  along  with  it  was  Col.  C.  P.  Bailey  of 
San  Jose,  whose  work  in  the  Angora  interest  is  well  known  to 
our  readers.  Now  that  there  is  such  wide  favor  for  the  goat, 
and  so  many  are  thinking  of  his  value,  it  seems  to  us  timely  to 
make  the  display  which  we  offer  our  readers  on  this  page. 

As  fitting  the  beginning  of  the  new  century,  Col.  Bailey  and 

his  sons,  who  have  grown  up  into 
participation  in  his  enterprise, 
have  issued  a  very  handsome 
brochure  full  of  facts  about  the 
animals  and  of  practical  sugges- 
tions in  their  handling.  It  is 
shown  by  a  historical  sketch  that 
the  first  Angora  goats  were 
brought  to  the  United  States  from 
Turkey  in  1848  and  that  another 

importation  was  not  made  until 
Three  Little  Maids.  r 


Prize  Winners  at  the  Columbian  Exposition. 
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The  Week. 

Nature  has  displayed  her  varied  moods  in  great 
style  since  our  last  issue.  Low  temperatures  rose  to 
copious  rains,  and  these  to  a  howling  norther,  which 
carried  away  surplus  water  at  a  great  rate  and 
helped  the  farmer  to  quick  return  to  his  field  work. 
Still,  these  changes  are  not  ill ;  the  season  is  ad- 
vancing as  well  as  could  be  asked  in  nearly  all  re- 
spects, and  the  outlook  is  for  great  production. 
Regions  will  come  into  full  yield  this  year  which  have 
long  had  short  returns,  and  still  there  is  not  too  much 
in  places  which  are  usually  well  supplied.  The  dis- 
tribution has  been  in  the  main  to  supply  recent 
deficiencies  and  to  wet  down  to  bedrock  some  regions 
which  have  long  been  dry. 


Things  away  from  the  farm  are  very  active.  There 
are  many  new  people  in  the  State  and  many  of  them 
are  locating.  The  seed  and  nursery  business  is  active 
and  all  lines  of  improvement  supplies  are  moving  rap- 
idly. Building  is  brisk  and  few  are  idle.  The  out- 
look is  very  fair. 

Grain  is  unusually  active.  They  say  it  is  flying 
away  from  the  visit  of  the  assessor  which  will  soon 
be  made.  However  that  may  be,  six  cargoes  of 
wheat  have  gone  since  our  last  report,  and  one  of 
them  a  whopper— 5000  tons.  Two  cargoes  of  barley 
have  also  passed  out,  and  some  is  going  East  by  rail. 
Pacific  coast  barley  is  in  great  request  this  year. 
Both  wheat  and  barley  are  firmly  held  and  buyers 
would  have  to  pay  full  prices.  Futures,  however, 
are  shading  down  owing  to  good  crop  outlook.  Oats 
are  unchanged.  Buckwheat  is  higher,  but  it  has 
already  gone  beyond  growers'  hands.  Millstuffs  are 
unchanged.  Bran  is  moderately  firm  and  is  largely 
held  by  one  party.  Hay  is  weak  and  slow,  especially 
the  lower  grades.  The  crop  outlook  weakens  the 
market,  but  if  prices  should  decline  a  little  there 
might  be  quite  an  outward  movement  to  help  things. 
Beef  and  mutton  are  quiet,  but  not  lower.  Hogs  are 
slightly  firmer.  An  advance  of  pork  at  the  East 
prevents  shipments  this  way.  Butter  has  gone  to 
pieces,  nearly.  There  is  a  rush  to  unload  and  much 
common  stuff  in  sight.  The  decline  in  the  high  qual- 
ity is,  however,  helping  sales,  and  some  will  be 
shipped  out.  Cheese  is  holding  fairly,  though  waver- 
ing, perhaps.  The  Eastern  market  is  short  of 
cheese,  but  we  cannot  profit  by  that  with  our  prod- 
uct of  flat  cheese.  We  must  get  into  the  cheddar 
line  if  we  wish  to  sell  outside.  Eggs  are  lower,  but 
are  in  fair  demand  at  reduced  prices.  Poultry  is 
dragging.  The  recent  advance  checked  consump- 
tion and  left  retailers  with  much  high-priced  stock 
on  hand,  which  they  do  not  enjoy.  Besides,  too  much 
Eastern  poultry  has  come  in.    Beans  are  stiffly  held, 


but  there  is  not  much  movement.  The  Government 
has  out  calls  for  bids  and  holders  are  hoping  to  profit 
by  such  sale.  Potatoes  are  unchanged,  but  sweets 
are  doing  better.  Onions  are  firm  and  a  little 
higher.  Oranges  are  weaker  and  slow,  with  large 
offerings.  Lemons  are  quiet  and  moving  slowly. 
Apples  are  unchanged,  with  plenty  of  common  and 
few  choice.  Dried  fruit  is  still  dormant,  but  holders 
are  hopeful.  The  cut  on  large  and  small  prunes  does 
not  yet  yield  results  here.  Nuts  are  quiet  and  a 
little  doing  in  a  jobbing  way  at  old  figures.  Wool  is 
still  unmentionable. 

Sacramento  is  the  scene  of  the  greatest  activity 
this  week.  Besides  the  Legislature,  which  is  noth- 
ing if  not  exciting,  there  have  been  several  agri- 
cultural assemblies  which  have  commanded  wide  inter- 
est. The  two  valleys,  the  Sac.  and  San.,  have  been 
holding  a  joint  convention  and  mutual  admiration 
assembly  and  are  inflating  their  sides  to  such  an 
extent  that  the  coast  slides  off  into  the  sea  and  the 
south  counties  fade  away  into  the  indefiniteness  of  a 
mirage.  We  do  not  particularly  object.  The  great 
interior  valleys  have  too  long  slumbered;  they  have 
twitched  a  finger  or  toe  once  in  awhile,  but  these 
movements  have  only  served  to  demonstrate  the 
great  slumber  of  the  body.  Let  the  awakening 
come,  and  if  it  comes  with  a  dream  that  they  are 
practically  the  whole  of  the  State  no  one  will  seriously 
object.  If  these  valleys  would  really  do  something 
adequate  to  make  their  opportunities  and  resources 
known  it  would  greatly  advantage  the  whole  State. 
So  join  hands,  fair  sisters,  and  lead  the  State  in  a 
merry  dance  if  you  will.  You  are  not  likely  to  get 
more  State  favor  nor  public  notice  than  you  are 
entitled  to. 

Another  assembly  in  Sacramento  was  the  called 
meeting  of  fruit  growers  to  consider  the  general  or- 
ganization of  fresh  fruit  growers  and  shippers  and  the 
gathering  of  all  fruit  growers'  organizations  into  a 
central  executive  body.  This  meeting  began  slowly 
owing  to  the  distractions  which  drew  people  in  other 
ways.  There  was,  however,  quite  a  large  collection 
of  growers  from  the  central  part  of  the  State  and 
their  transactions  are  still  in  progress  as  we  close 
our  forms.  We  shall  have  to  sketch  that  work  next 
week. 

The  sheep  men  gathered  at  the  State  capitol  on 
Tuesday  with  a  spirit  which  betokens  the  re-awaken- 
ing of  this  important  interest.  It  is  some  years  since 
sheep  men  could  be  gathered  in  substance  enough  to 
cast  a  shadow.  There  have  been  held,  however,  dur- 
ing the  last  few  weeks  a  number  '  of  local  meetings 
and  they  contributed  to  the  central  assembly  at  Sac- 
ramento. It  is  pleasant  to  note  the  reappearance  in 
public  of  some  of  the  following  names  as  we  take 
them  from  the  telegraphed  transactions.  Dudley  S. 
Cone,  A.  S.  Kramer,  W.  D.  Tupper,  Harry  Quinn, 
Jacob  Wollner,  William  Snow,  V.  Geneli,  Geo.  R. 
Shipp,  L.  C.  Olcese,  J.  L.  Seawell,  U.  P.  Justy,  P.  J. 
Giraud,  F.  M.  Lorriejo  and  others.  Other  of  the 
old  well-known  names  are  missing;  many  of  them 
have  passed  out  of  the  worry  of  sheep-killing  days 
and  other  wool  growers'  troubles.  The  meeting  de- 
clared itself  formally  that  the  pasturage  of  sheep  on 
public  lands  and  forest  reservations  is  prohibited, 
and  urged  that  a  reasonable  amount  of  such  pastur- 
age be  allowed  on  the  basis  of  Government  revenue, 
either  at  a  tax  per  head  on  the  sheep  or  upon  each 
acre  of  land  used.  Delegates  to  the  National  Wool 
Growers'  Convention,  which  is  to  meet  at  Salt  Lake, 
January  19th,  were  chosen,  and  instructed  to  push 
the  pasturage  proposition.  The  wool  growers  also 
permanently  organized  for  the  purpose  of  protecting 
the  sheep  and  wool  industry  of  the  State. 


The  great  cattle  convention  is  proceeding  at  Salt 
Lake  as  we  go  to  press.  This  is  a  great  affair  and 
focuses  the  vast  range  interests  of  the  country.  We 
in  California  who  have  indulged  in  horticultural 
poetry  until  we  are  apt  to  think  that  sunshine,  fruits 
and  flowers  are  the  only  proper  things  to  rave  over, 
may  get  a  broader  view  from  a  glance  at  the  opening 
address  of  the  president  of  the  National  Live  Stock 
Association,  which  discloses  this  rhapsody  : 

The  Western  stockman,  surrounded  with  nature's 
gems  and  benedictions,  with  his  flocks  and  his  herds, 
with  his  growing  family  and  vine-covered  and  rose- 
bedecked  abode,  is  the  typical  American  home-builder 
— the  prince  of  the  continent.    Happy  that  man  and 


thrice  blessed  he  who  keeps  in  touch  with  nature,  and 
can  draw  inspiration  from  the  prairies,  the  valleys, 
the  hills  and  the  mountains.  Little  wondor  is  it  that 
the  Western  man  loves  his  broad  expanse  of  verdure- 
clad  hills,  prairies  and  mountains;  he  revels  in  the 
gorgeousness  of  the  sunsets,  the  peacefulness  of  the 
valleys,  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  while  the  cat- 
tle and  the  sheep  graze  over  hill  and  vale.  His 
nature  broadens  with  his  generous  environment, 
while  his  soul  attunes  to  the  lowing  of  the  herds. 
From  the  eternal  snow-capped  peaks  of  the  Rockies, 
even  to  the  waters  of  the  seas,  his  labors  leave  in 
their  varied  courses  golden  wreaths  of  plenty. 

That  is  pretty  good  about  a  man  whom  popular 
conception  consigns  to  oblivion  as  a  bull-puncher. 
But  the  convention  dropped  from  poetry  to  practi- 
cal affairs  and  are  in  that  line  as  we  go  to  press. 
They  have  enrolled  themselves  actively  against  the 
Grout  bill,  which  they  claim  will  paralyze  their  in- 
dustry. So  we  have  the  great  cattle  interests  oppos- 
ing the  dairy  in  its  crusade  against  oleomargarine. 
This  is  too  apt  to  be  forgotten.  It  is  not  only  the 
oleo  makers,  but  the  cattle  interest,  which  is  oppos- 
ing them,  and  the  struggle  is  now  on  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate.  By  virtue  of  her  great  dairy  interest  and 
her  lack  of  oleo  interests,  California  is  strongly  in 
favor  of  the  Grout  bill,  and  all  who  think  that  way 
should  send  their  views  to  the  California  Senators 
without  delay. 

Public  irrigation  affairs  at  Washington  seem  to  be 
looking  both  ways.  The  effort  to  get  national  irriga- 
tion reservoirs  provided  for  in  the  appropriation  bill 
for  internal  improvements  has  not  succeeded  so  far. 
It  is  useless  to  expect  it  immediately.  There  is  a 
great  campaign  of  education  along  irrigation  lines 
which  must  be  carried  through.  It  is  going  forward 
fast  and  will  accomplish  great  things  ere  long.  Cali- 
fornia will  do  her  share  in  this  direction.  President 
Wheeler  of  the  State  University,  who  has  just  re- 
turned from  the  East,  tells  a  reporter  that,  after  a 
conference  with  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
especially  with  Dr.  True,  director  of  experiment  sta- 
tions, he  has  perfected  arrangements  whereby  the 
plans  of  the  regents  to  bring  the  University  into  di- 
rect co-operation  with  the  forestry  and  irrigation 
work  under  the  direction  of  the  California  Water  & 
Forest  Association  and  the  formation  of  a  depart- 
ment of  irrigation  at  the  University  may  be  carried 
out.  It  will  now  be  possible  for  the  students  to  work 
intimately  with  the  general  government  in  its  irriga- 
tion work.  The  details  will  be  made  public  soon.  As 
an  elder  sister  among  the  irrigated  States,  Cali- 
fornia should  lead  in  the  educational  phases  of  the 
irrigation  effort  and  President  Wheeler  will  place 
the  State  in  that  position  beyond  question. 

Southern  California  proposes  to  receive  Presi- 
dent McKinley  in  grand  style.  The  date  of  La  Fiesta 
de  Las  Flores,  which  has  been  planned  by  local  busi- 
ness men  of  Los  Angeles  as  the  great  attraction  of 
southern  California  this  year,  has  been  postponed  to 
the  second  week  in  May,  so  that  it  will  serve  as  a 
feature  of  the  presidential  reception.  The  style  of 
entertainment  to  be  afforded  has  also  been  changed, 
and,  instead  of  a  street  fair,  there  will  be  a  regular 
floral  parade,  followed  next  day  by  an  industrial 
parade.  The  selection  of  the  early  part  of  the  month 
of  flowers  should  give  Los  Angeles  a  chance  to  do  her 
prettiest  in  the  way  of  natural  decorations.  The 
President  now  expects  to  be  in  San  Francisco  May 
Kith  to  19th.  It  is  said  a  good  part  of  the  Cabinet 
will  be  in  the  party. 

We  suppose  that  San  Francisco  fruit  shippers  will 
not  learn  that  wormy  fruit  is  not  worth  shipping  until 
every  one  of  them  makes  a  good  large  loss  at  it.  In 
Vancouver  the  other  day  the  Government  fruit  in- 
spector examined  a  consignment  of  700  boxes  of  fruit 
from  San  Francisco  en  route  to  Australia  shortly  be- 
fore the  steamship  Miowera  sailed  for  Sydney,  the 
fruit  being  booked  for  the  ship.  He  condemned  and 
burned  fifty-three  boxes  and  informed  the  shipping 
clerk  of  the  Miowera  that  he  did  not  believe  the  rest 
of  the  fruit  would  pass  muster  when  it  reached  Aus- 
tralia, as  the  Australian  Government  is  very  strict. 
The  Miowera  thereupon  declined  to  accept  the  fruit, 
and  the  consignment  has  remained  upon  the  Canadian 
Pacific  wharf.  It  has  been  decided  by  the  Canadian 
Pacific  Railway  to  ship  the  fruit  back  to  San  Fran- 
cisco. Thus  the  traffic  people  will  make  two  freights 
and  everybody  else  will  lose.  Is  that  the  sort  of  busi- 
ness for  San  Francisco  fruit  merchants  to  be  doing  ? 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Treatment  for  Woolly  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  give  me  the  results  of 
the  latest  experiments  with  bisulphide  of  carbon  for 
killing  woolly  aphis  on  apple  tree  roots  ?  I  have  two 
acres  of  sixteen-year-old  trees  on  light  sediment  soil 
that  I  wish  to  treat.  I  have  read  all  that  has  ap- 
peared in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  on  the  subject, 
and  would  like  your  advice  as  to  the  amount  of  carbon 
to  use  and  the  distance  from  trunk  and  depth  in 
ground  to  put  it. — C.  M.  Calkins,  Hollister. 

Remedies  which  will  prevent  the  woolly  aphis  from 
collecting  at  the  root  crown  and  just  below,  and  the 
irritation  which  accompanies  their  presence  there, 
will  enable  the  tree  to  grow  and  bear  well  for  many 
years,  though  the  insect  may  infest  the  outer  roots. 
It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  by  any  treatment  to  ex- 
tirpate the  insect,  but  the  reduction  of  its  injuries  is 
feasible.  The  oldest  way  was  to  remove  the  earth 
about  the  main  roots  and  scald  the  insects  with  hot 
water.  The  next,  perhaps,  was  the  heaping  of  wood 
ashes  around  the  tree,  from  which  lye  would  be  grad- 
ually leached  out  by  the  rain,  and  recently  kerosene 
emulsion  and  other  mild  insecticides  have  be  been 
used  in  the  same  way.  Recently,  also,  a  very  effect- 
ive treatment  has  been  found  in  the  use  of  ground 
tobacco  dust  applied  about  the  base  of  the  tree,  first 
removing  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  4  to  6  inches.  For 
large  two  to  five  pounds  of  the  dust  may  be  used. 
Mr.  Marlatt  says:  "The  tobacco  dust  kills  the 
aphides  by  leaching  through  the  soil,  and  acts  as  a  bar 
for  a  year  or  so  to  reinfestation.  The  dust  is  a  waste 
product  of  tobacco  factories  and  costs  at  the  East 
about  1  cent  per  pound,  and  possesses  the  additional 
value  of  being  worth  fully  its  cost  as  a  fertilizer." 
Probably  California  tobacco  manufacturers  could  fur- 
nish it,  or  tobacco  can  be  grown  on  the  ranch  for 
such  use.  Prof.  Cockrell  of  the  Arizona  station  says 
bisulphide  of  carbon  can  be  applied  in  two  or  three 
holes  about  the  tree  to  a  depth  of  6  inches  to  1  foot, 
and  not  closer  than  1£  feet  to  the  tree.  Au  ounce  of 
the  bisulphide  should  be  put  in  each  hole,  and  the 
holes  immediately  closed.  This  does  not  prevent 
later  reinfestation,  and  is  thus  inferior  to  the  tobacco 
dust,  which  is  more  lasting  in  its  effects,  perhaps. 
We  look  upon  this  bisulphide  treatment  as  still  open 
to  confirmation  by  further  experimentation. 

Frost  Prevention  With  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor  : — What  can  be  done  to  prevent 
frost  from  killing  the  walnuts  in  the  spring  ?  After 
the  buds  have  swelled  and  catkins  are  out  two  or 
three  weeks,  there  comes  a  succession  of  frosty 
nights  and  one-half  to  nine-tenths  of  the  crop  is 
killed.  Should  whitewashing  the  trees  tend  to  re- 
tard the  opening  of  the  buds  ?  Or  is  there  any  way 
to  keep  the  trees  dormant  and  lessen  the  risk  of 
frosts  ?  If  so,  what  is  its  composition  ? — Subscriber, 
Carpenteria,  Santa  Barbara  county. 

We  know  of  no  experimental  data  to  show  to  what 
extent  whitewashing  will  prevent  activity  in  the 
walnut  tree.  It  has  been  shown  (see  Pacific  Rural 
Press,  Nov.  3d  ult.)  that  at  the  East  whitewashing 
twigs,  branches  and  trunk  thoroughly  delayed  bloom- 
ing from  two  to  six  days.  This  may  be  true  in  Cali- 
fornia and  it  may  not.  Our  heat  comes  on  more 
gradually  than  at  the  East  and  the  tree  is  always 
near  the  starting  point  in  the  winter.  The  facts  can 
only  be  shown  by  local  trial.  It  is  possible  that  such 
light  frosts  as  you  have  on  the  coast  of  southern  Cali- 
fornia may  be  rendered  innocuous  by  having  the 
ground  surface  wet  by  irrigation  at  the  time  of  the 
drop  in  temperature.  Beyond  this  the  same  methods 
employed  elsewhere,  viz.,  the  creation  of  a  dense 
smoke  by  burning  heaps  of  wet  straw,  etc.,  or  the 
raising  of  the  temperature  by  burning  small  coal 
fires  in  wire  baskets  as  they  do  in  Riverside,  sus- 
pended in  each  tree,  are  open  to  you.  There  is  no 
application  to  keep  a  tree  dormant  known  to  us 
except  the  whitening  of  the  bark  which  tends 
toward  the  reflection  of  sun  heat  instead  of  absorp- 
tion of  it.  Cooling  the  soil  does  not  prevent  activity, 
for  the  first  sap  pressure  comes  from  the  effect  of 
heat  upon  the  aerial  parts  of  the  tree. 

Tree  Planting. 

To  the  Editor  : — Should  any  tree  be  set  so  that 
the  scar  from  the  bud  or  graft  goes  1  or  2  inches  be- 
low surface,  or  above  ?    Why  ? — Reader. 

It  depends  upon  the  soil  and  the  amount  of  heat 
and  moisture  to  be  expected.  On  light  soils  in  in- 
terior valleys  it  is  often  advisable  to  plant  lower 


than  the  tree  stood  in  the  nursery  and  on  very  sandy 
soils  this  is  admissible  even  to  a  depth  of  3  or  4 
1nches,  if  rainfall  and  surface  cultivation  are  to  be 
relied  upon.  If  the  trees  are  to  be  irrigated  they 
should  not  be  planted  so  deep.  On  heavier  soils  less 
depth  should  be  given,  and  in  the  coast  valleys,  with 
a  heavy  soil  and  rainfall,  the  trees  should  be  set  little 
if  any  lower  than  they  grew  in  the  nursery.  One 
has  to  proceed  according  to  the  best  judgment  he 
can  form  of  the  local  conditions  under  which  he  is 
working.  It  should  of  course  be  remembered  that  it 
is  quite  easy  to  make  a  mistake  and  plant  too  deeply. 
We  have  known  of  large  plantations  in  which  trees 
have  had  to  be  lifted  and  reset  because  they  had 
been  really  buried  rather  than  planted. 

The  Scurfy  Scale. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  you  a  piece  of  what  is 
called  "  birch  brush,"  which  has  scales  apparently 
like  those  which  my  neighbor  has  on  his  apple  trees, 
injuring  the  growth  and  the  fruit.  What  are  they, 
where  did  they  come  from  and  are  they  easily  killed  ? 
— Reader,  Butte  county. 

The  scale  is  Chionaspis  furfurus,  commonly  called 
scurfy  scale,  because  its  whitish  flaky  appearance 
suggested  a  resemblance  to  dandruff.  It  is  a  native 
insect  and  is  found  on  wild  brush  and  trees  in  large 
quantities.  It  also  affects  some  fruit  trees  and  is 
probably  carried  by  birds  or  otherwise  from  un- 
cleared lands  to  adjacent  orchards.  It  is  in  the  egg 
state  in  the  winter  and  would  therefore  be  less  sus- 
ceptible to  destruction  by  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  than 
is  the  San  Jose  scale,  which  is  always  in  active  form 
under  the  scale.  Probably  kerosene  emulsion  would 
be  more  effective  as  a  more  penetrating  wash.  If 
thoroughly  applied,  it  ought  to  keep  the  trees  rea- 
sonably free  from  the  scale.  The  infested  environ- 
ment of  wild  brush  will,  however,  always  furnish  a 
resupply.  Clearing,  as  far  as  practicable,  would,  of 
course,  be  an  advantage. 

Woolly  Aphis  on  Pear. 

To  the  Editor  : — Do  pear  tree  roots  have  the 
woolly  aphis  as  the  apple  roots  do  ?  There  is  some- 
thing wrong  with  my  pear  trees;  for  five  or  six  years 
they  have  not  grown  nor  borne  as  well  as  formerly. 
On  digging  down  about  the  sprouts  that  come  up 
around  the  trees  I  find  something  like  cotton  or  blue 
mold  about  the  fine  roots. — Orchardist,  Solano 
county. 

The  pear  has  woolly  aphis  the  same  as  the  apple, 
but  it  is  not  usually  so  bad  a  pest  of  the  pear  as  the 
apple.  The  treatment  is  the  same  as  described  for 
the  apple  on  this  page.  Have  you  not  neglected 
your  pear  trees  of  late  ?  This,  in  connection  with  the 
dry  years,  would  have  a  tendency  to  make  them  un- 
profitable. If  so,  give  them  a  good  winter  pruning, 
and  a  good  spraying  with  lime,  salt  and  sulphur. 
This  treatment  will  force  out  a  growth  of  new  wood. 
Clean  out  all  the  suckers  and  give  the  ground  a  good 
manuring,  plowing  it  in  as  soon  as  you  can.  Follow 
with  good  cultivation  the  rest  of  the  year,  and  with 
the  abundance  of  water  which  seems  assured  this 
year  your  trees  ought  to  take  a  new  lease  of  life. 

The  Black  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  you  will  find  some  pear 
twigs  with  scale  on  them.  Is  this  the  brown  apricot 
or  the  frosty  back  scale  ?  What  is  the  best  spray  or 
other  method  of  killing  them  ? — A.  Babel,  Con- 
cord. 

It  is  neither  of  the  pests  you  mention,  but  is  one  of 
the  same  genus — the  black  scale.  Use  kerosene 
emulsion,  winter  strength,  just  before  the  buds  open. 
This  scale  is  often  in  good  killing  condition  in  the 
spring  in  this  part  of  the  State.  Watch  the  trees, 
and,  unless  the  winter  treatment  has  been  very 
effective,  give  another  spray  with  kerosene  emulsion, 
summer  strength,  after  the  fruit  has  set  well. 

Bluestoning  Seed  Grain. 

To  the  Editor  : — If  wheat  and  oats  are  bluestoned 
will  it  prevent  smut,  and  if  so,  why  ? — Grower,  San 
Luis  Obispo. 

Bluestoning  will  prevent  smut  because  the  chemi- 
cal is  death  to  the  spores  or  germs  of  the  fungus 
which  comprises  the  smut  and  which  adheres  to  the 
grain  after  threshing  and  cleaning.  These  spores  go 
into  the  ground  with  the  seed  and  germinate,  and 
the  fungus  enters  the  new  grain  plant  to  finally 
reach  its  full  growth  in  the  heads  of  the  coming 
crop.  Although  bluestoning  does  not  always  pre- 
vent smut,  because  there  may  be  an  intrusion  of  germs 


in  spite  of  it,  the  effect  is  generally  toward  the  pi 
vention  of  it,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is  almost 
universally  practiced  where  smut  is  expected.  An 
account  of  bluestoning  can  be  found  on  another  page 
of  this  issue. 

Paris  Green  for  Peach  Moth. 

To  the  Editor: — Having  read  query  and  answer 
in  regard  to  peach  twig  borer  or  peach  moth  in  your 
issue  of  Dec.  29th,  I  would  like  to  say  to  those  who 
have  tried  kerosene  emulsion,  or  lime,  sulphur  and 
salt  wash,  without  success,  to  try  Paris  green — 
1  pound  to  175  to  200  gallons  water,  as  for  codlin 
moth.  Apply  in  spring  just  as  soon  as  the  buds  be- 
gin to  swell,  and  before  the  pink  of  blossoms  shows. 
Spray  thoroughly,  and  you  will  get  the  first  or 
winter's  larvse,  and  so  get  practically  all.  This  has 
been  tried  with  success  where  the  other  remedies 
have  failed  entirely. — Fred  Baisch,  Palisade,  Colo. 

This  suggestion  will  be  welcome  to  those  who  are 
striving  with  the  insect.  Has  it  been  tried  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  with  what  results  ? 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
January  14,  1901. 

Alexander  MoAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  all  agricultural  in- 
terests during  the  week.  Rain  has  fallen  in  all  parts  of 
the  valley,  and  there  has  been  an  unusually  heavy  snow- 
fall in  the  northern  portion  and  in  all  mountain  districts. 
Severe  frosts  have  occurred  in  most  sections,  but  they 
have  been  more  beneficial  than  harmful.  The  cold 
weather  has  checked  the  too  rapid  growth  of  grain  and 
the  premature  budding  of  deciduous  fruits.  Farm  work 
has  progressed  slowly,  owing  to  the  heavy  condition  of 
the  soil.  Early  sown  grain  and  pasturage  continue  in 
good  condition.  Large  crops  of  grain  and  fruit  are  pre- 
dicted for  the  season. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  has  continued  cold  and  cloudy  in  most 
sections  during  the  week,  with  heavy  fogs  in  some  locali- 
ties, but  these  conditions  are  regarded  as  favorable  for 
grain  and  fruit  trees.  Rain  has  fallen  in  all  sections  and 
severe  frosts  have  occurred;  the  frosts  have  not  been  in- 
jurious, but  the  rain  has  retarded  farm  work  and  caused 
some  damage  to  fields  and  stock  in  Humboldt  county 
and  other  places.  Tree  pruning  is  progressing.  Plow- 
ing has  been  resumed  on  sandy  bottom  lands.  Grain 
and  feed  are  in  good  condition.  If  the  favorable  condi- 
tions continue  through  the  season  there  will  be  very 
heavy  crops  of  all  kinds. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Low  temperatures  have  continued  in  most  sections 
during  the  week,  with  severe  frosts.  Rain  has  fallen  in 
the  northern  counties  and  heavy  fogs  have  been  fre- 
quent in  many  places.  Farm  work  has  been  retarded, 
but  on  the  whole  conditions  have  been  very  favorable. 
Frost  has  damaged  pasturage  in  some  localities,  but  in 
other  respects  the  cold  weather  has  been  beneficial. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  still  in  progress  except  on  the 
low  lands,  and  a  large  acreage  is  being  sown.  Prospects 
continue  good  for  heavy  crops  of  grain  and  fruit.  Grain 
is  in  excellent  condition,  and  pasturage  is  abundant  in 
most  places.    Oranges  are  mostly  gathered. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Cool  weather  has  continued  during  the  week,  with  se- 
vere frosts  in  most  places.  The  rainfall  at  the  beginning 
of  the  week  was  very  beneficial  to  grain,  pasturage  and 
fruit  trees,  and  if  followed  by  late  showers  will  insure 
good  crops.  Some  reports  state  that  citrus  fruits  were 
considerably  injured  by  frost,  while  others  claim  no 
damage  was  done.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  have  been 
benefited  by  the  cold  weather.  In  the  Santa  Maria  val- 
ley the  seasonal  rainfall  amounts  to  over  10  inches,  and 
grain  prospects  are  said  to  be  better  than  for  several 
years;  a  large  acreage  has  been  sown,  and  the  early 
grain  is  in  excellent  condition.  There  will  also  be  a  large 
acreage  of  beans  and  beets. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Rain  put  ground  in  fine 
condition.  Plowing  and  seeding  resumed.  Grain  and 
grass  are  growing  finely  and  orchards  are  being  culti- 
vated. Reports  continue  to  say  that  citrus  fruits  were 
not  injured  by  frost  or  wind. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  16,  1901,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Irrigation  and  Hardpan. 

By  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard  of  the  State  University  at  Riverside 
Farmers'  Institute. 

The  difficulty  of  the  average  man  in  breaking  loose 
from  old  traditions  is  forcibly  illustrated  in  some  of 
the  cultural  practices  which,  despite  sad  local  ex- 
periences, are  still  perpetuated  in  California,  for  the 
reason  that  our  forefathers  in  Europe  and  the  east- 
ern United  States  have  found  them  good,  regardless 
of  the  fact  that  circumstances  alter  cases  and  that 
the  prescriptions  which  have  held  good  for  centuries 
in  the  old  country  may  be  wholly  out  of  place  here  in 
the  arid  region,  or  may  need  to  be  materially  modified 
in  their  application. 

While  it  is  true  that  the  most  ancient  civilizations 
of  the  world  have  existed  in  arid  countries,  it  is  also 
true  that  the  modern  development  of  sciences  and 
arts  has  taken  place  almost  wholly  in  the  humid 
countries  of  Europe  and  America.  Now,  while  the 
principles  of  science  and  art  must  be  the  same  every- 
where, the  application  of  the  sciences  bearing  on 
agriculture  to  its  practice  must  of  necessity  vary 
with  differences  of  climate  and  soil,  very  much  as 
does  the  natural  vegetation.  We  shall  vainly  try  to 
make  the  skunk  cabbage  and  May  apple  of  the  East 
grow  in  California,  no  matter  how  much  water  we 
may  supply  them;  and,  vice  versa,  the  cactus  and 
gray  sage  of  the  arid  region  will  fail  to  thrive  in  the 
regions  of  40  to  60  inches  of  rainfall  unless  artificially 
supplied  with  the  conditions  prevailing  in  their  native 
home,  not  merely  as  to  moisture,  but  also  in  respect 
to  soil  and  air. 

Our  Eastern  friends  commiserate  us  on  account  of 
our  being  obliged  to  irrigate;  and  when  they  come 
here  to  live  and  farm,  their  only  idea  is  that  (as  irri- 
gation replaces  rain)  as  soon  as  that  is  attended  to, 
the  rest  may  be  done  just  as  it  is  in  the  Atlantic 
States.  That  this  frequently  proves  a  very  costly 
delusion,  I  need  not  explain  to  this  audience.  But  I 
do  find  it  necessary  to  call  their  attention  more 
pointedly  to  some  of  the  points  too  frequently  ig- 
nored or  neglected,  wherein  our  practice  should  and 
must  materially  differ  from  the  Eastern,  which  for- 
tunately is  still  intuitively  regarded,  especially  in 
the  East,  as  the  normal  thing  to  be  done  everywhere, 
simply  because  the  forefathers  have  "  proved  "  it  to 
be  the  right  thing  in  their  home.  I  must  admit  that 
not  only  the  farmers,  but  even  the  men  of  science, 
have  fallen  into  this  rut,  and  will  hardly  believe  that 
the  natural  conditions  with  us  are  so  different  from 
their  "  normal  "  ones  as  to  necessitate  serious  differ- 
ences in  practice.  The  indulgent  smiles  I  have  so 
often  seen  in  the  countenances  of  my  scientific 
brethern  in  the  East  and  in  Europe,  when  I  insisted 
on  these  points,  usually  expressed  the  idea  of  a 
"  California  yarn  "  forgiven  because  of  the  influence 
of  the  climate  upon  the  imaginations  of  those  who 
dwell  therein. 

Soils  East  and  West. — The  most  important  differ- 
ences in  our  farming  practice  as  compared  with  the 
East  arise  from  the  fact  that,  unlike  the  lands  of  the 
regions  of  the  summer  rains,  ours  have  in  most  cases 
practically  nothing  that  properly  corresponds  to  the 
"subsoil"  of  the  Atlantic  States.  The  Eastern  sub- 
soil differs  from  their  surface  soil  in  that  usually  it  is 
more  dense  and  clayey  than  the  surface  soil.  It  is 
practically  destitute  of  humus  or  vegetable  mold  and 
is  "  raw" — that  is,  unfit  to  serve  for  crop  growth  if 
it  were  on  the  surface.  Hence  if  in  subsoil  plowing 
it  were  turned  up  to  any  considerable  extent,  it  would 
ordinarily  mean  the  failure  of  at  least  one  succeeding 
crop. 

The  formation  of  this  clay  subsoil  is  due  primarily 
to  the  moist  summer  air  and  heavy  rainfall.  The 
former,  as  is  well  known,  favors  the  formation  of 
clay;  heavy  rains  then  form  turbid  clay  water,  which 
in  soaking  down  is  detained  in  the  subsoil  long  enough 
to  deposit  most  of  its  clay,  and  thus  continually  in- 
creases its  heaviness.  Hence  we  usually  find,  in  the 
East,  the  surface  soils  very  much  "lighter"  than 
their  subsoils. 

But  the  same  is  not  true  of  our  California  soils. 
In  by  far  the  majority  of  cases,  there  is  no  sensible 
difference  as  to  clayeyness  between  the  surface  soils 
and  immediately  underlying  subsoil  mass,  often  to  the 
depths  of  5  and  even  10  feet.  Clay  forms  very  slowly 
in  dry  climates,  and  there  are  no  beating  rains  to 
wash  it  into  the  subsoil.  Hence  the  latter  remains 
porous,  and  both  water  and  air  penetrate  freely  and 
easily  to  great  depths;  and  hence  again  the  roots, 
which,  like  the  rest  of  the  plant,  require  the  presence 
of  both,  also  penetrate  and  exercise  their  vegetative 
functions  at  these  depths  not  only  in  the  absorption 
of  water,  but  also  of  nourishment,  for,  in  consequence 
of  the  penetration  of  air,  the  substrata  are  not 
"raw,"  as  in  the  East,  but  contain  available  plant 
food  throughout  their  mass.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
being  compelled  to  draw  their  nourishment  from  6  to 
9  inches  of  surface  soil,  our  trees  can  naturally  feed 
upon  5  to  10  feet  of  soil  mass  in  our  valley  lands. 
Add  to  this  advantage  those  of  a  natural  supply  of 


most  kinds  of  plant  food  several  times  greater  than 
in  the  average  Eastern  soil,  and  it  certainly  seems 
strange  that  the  cry  for  fertilizers  should  be  so  early 
raised  in  the  face  of  such  natural  advantages. 

Plowsole  and  Hardpan. — But  the  strangeness 
disappears  when  we  examine  the  methods  of  both 
cultivation  and  irrigation  so  commonly  in  vogue. 
Plowing  to  the  same  depth  year  after  year,  and  irri- 
gating frequently  in  shallow  furrows,  we  produce 
artificially  the  very  conditions  which  in  the  East  pro- 
duce the  close  subsoils,  difficult  to  penetrate  by  both 
air,  water  and  roots.  In  the  East  the  impediment 
thus  artificially  created  is  called  a  plowsole;  in  Cali- 
fornia a  new  name  has  been  invented  for  it,  viz., 
"irrigation  hardpan,''  and  much  ingenious  specula- 
tion has  been  indulged  in  as  to  the  cause,  supposed 
to  be  a  chemical  change  in  the  soil. 

Cause  of  Trouble. — In  none  of  the  cases  that  have 
come  under  my  observation  can  there  be  any  ques- 
tion as  to  the  real  origin  of  this  trouble.  Under  the 
influence  of  the  Eastern  tradition,  our  farmers  have 
been  afraid  to  plow  to  more  than  the  Eastern  allow- 
ance of  soil  depth,  uniformly,  year  after  year,  with 
irrigation  furrows  to  the  same  depth,  or  less,  and  a 
tendency  to  irrigate  as  frequently  as  possible,  in 
imitation  of  Eastern  rains.  One  need  only  glance  at 
the  turbid  water  often  seen  in  these  furrows,  and  at 
the  shining  streaks  behind  the  plow  soon  afterward, 
to  understand  that,  in  lands  at  all  clayey,  a  solid 
plowsole  will  form  here  as  in  the  East — the  more  as 
few  persons  ever  undertake  to  ascertain  by  actual 
examination  how  deep  the  irrigation  water  has  pene- 
trated during  the  time  allowed  by  the  zanjero.  No 
wonder  that,  when  a  large  part  of  the  water  runs 
off  above  the  plowsole,  despite  the  irrigation,  the 
deeper  roots  are  often  found  to  be  in  dry  earth,  and 
white-spotted  leaves  and  "dieback  "  afflict  the  trees, 
while  the  soil  above  the  "irrigation  hardpan"  is 
filled  with  white  roots  that  should  be  active  in  the 
depths  of  the  land;  but  within  their  limited  range 
they  must  needs  be  fed  with  fertilizer  to  fill  the  place 
of  the  adundant  supply  that  lies  in  the  substrata,  but 
is  rendered  unavailable  by  the  plowsole. 

There  is,  of  course,  no  remedy  for  this  evil  except 
to  break  up  the  plowsole,  white  roots  and  all;  and  to 
prevent  the  recurrence,  the  land  must,  as  should  al- 
ways be  done,  be  plowed  to  different  depths  every 
alternate  year.  In  doing  this  we  need  not  hesitate, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  in  this  State,  to  put  in  the 
plow  to  the  full  depth  to  which  the  team  can  pull  it. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  excessive  root  pruning  that 
might  thus  be  brought  about,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
put  the  irrigation  water  itself  where  it  will  do  the 
most  good — to  wit,  in  deep  furrows  from  which  it 
will  soak  down  rapidly  to  wet  the  substrata,  leaving 
the  surface  only  moderately  moist  by  soakage  from 
below  (capillary  ascent),  and  causing  the  roots  to  de- 
scend into  and  utilize  the  entire  soil  mass,  as  do  our 
native  plants,  instead  of  a  paltry  surface  layer  of  12 
or  15  inches  only. 

Deeper  Irrigation. — To  put  the  matter  plainly, 
the  question  is  whether  we  shall  aim  to  utilize  the 
soil  mainly  in  a  horizontal  direction  only,  or  chiefly 
downwards,  or  both.  The  former  alternative  is  the 
one  adopted  by  most  of  our  irrigators  at  the  present 
time,  by  the  practice  of  shallow  cultivation  and 
equally  shallow  furrow  irrigation;  the  second  was  the 
choice  of  those  who  in  early  times  practiced  the 
original  method  of  basin  irrigation,  in  which  the 
water  was  applied  in  circular  basins,  or  rather 
trenches,  dug  around  the  trees — a  wholly  different 
procedure  from  what  has  been  wrongly  called  basin 
irrigation  of  late,  viz.,  the  application  of  water  in 
basins  formed  by  throwing  up  a  square  levee  around 
the  trees  and  flooding  the  surface,  as  well  as  the  base 
of  the  trees.  This  is  a  kind  of  a  check  irrigation, 
misapplied  where  it  will  do  the  most  harm  by  com- 
pacting the  surface  where  it  cannot  afterwards  be 
cultivated  except  by  hand,  and  chilling  the  trunk  and 
main  roots  so  as  to  sometimes  cause  the  dropping  of 
fruit. 

Considering  the  frequent  scantiness  of  the  water 
supply,  especially  in  southern  California,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  advisability,  in  the 
first  place,  of  utilizing  the  water  to  the  best  ad- 
vantage and,  secondly,  preventing  the  tree  roots 
from  remaining  close  to  the  surface  in  white  masses 
like  the  corn  roots  in  Eastern  corn  fields,  when,  if 
water  should  not  be  available  promptly  during  a  hot 
spell,  serious  injury  may  quickly  result.  No  such 
stress  would  arise  if,  in  imitation  of  our  native  plants, 
the  feeding  roots  were  at  such  a  depth  below  the  sur- 
face that  the  heat  and  drouth  could  not  reach  them 
within  any  brief  delay  in  irrigation.  In  some  locali- 
ties they  would  not  suffer  materially  without  irriga- 
tion if  their  roots  had  been  taught  from  the  outset  to 
descend  into  the  moist  depths  of  thoroughly  winter- 
irrigated  land. 

How  to  Begin. — Whether  or  not  they  shall  do  this 
depends  largely  upon  their  treatment  of  the  trees 
while  young.  If,  in  order  to  push  their  growth  and 
bring  them  into  bearing,  the  orchardist  starts  in  by 
manuring  and  irrigating  them  abundantly  and  fre- 
quently, in  accordance  with  Eastern  ideas,  his  trees 
will  make  Eastern  shallow  roots,  having  no  induce- 
ment to  seek  the  depths  of  the  soil.  Such  a  root 
system  being  once  formed,  the  practice  which  brought 
them  ab  -ut  must  naturally  be  continued,  with  a 


wholly  unnecessary,  extravagant  expenditure  for 
both  fertilizers  and  frequent  irrigation;  for  what  shall 
it  profit  a  tree  to  have  had  the  land  thoroughly 
soaked  in  winter,  whether  from  rains  or  irrigation,  if 
it  has  no  roots  sufficiently  deep  to  utilize  that  stored 
moisture. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  advantage  of  a  year's 
earlier  bearing  of  an  orange  grove  is  very  dearly 
paid  for  by  such  life-long  dependence  on  fertilization 
and  punctual  irrigation  as  we  so  commonly  see  now. 

It  is  true  that  this  condition  is  irremediable,  but 
has  to  be  paid  for  by  subsequent  probable  losses  of 
crop  resulting  from  the  pruning  off  of  the  superficial 
roots  that  must  be  done  in  order  to  aid  the  formation 
of  a  deep-root  system.  I  say  "  probable  "  losses,  be- 
cause I  have  known  cases  in  which  no  such  loss  fol- 
lowed the  courageous  adoption  of  a  rational  system 
of  deep  cultivation  and  irrigation  in  deep  furrows  few 
in  number,  from  which  the  water  soaks  chiefly  down- 
ward, where  it  is  wanted,  to  store  moisture  out  of 
reach  of  evaporation  and  to  cause  the  root  to  follow 
its  lead. 

Natural  Hardpan. — If  an  artificially  formed 
hardpan  or  plowsole  is  bad,  a  natural  one  is  worse, 
because  it  is  of  such  thickness  that  it  cannot  be  de- 
stroyed by  any  practically  feasible  means.  Some- 
times, in  the  case  of  orchards,  it  is  feasible  to  shatter 
it  by  means  of  dynamite  charges  in  the  tree  holes; 
and  this  has  served  to  relieve  the  situation  in  many 
localities  in  the  State  where  otherwise  no  orchards 
would  have  been  possible.  But  this  possible  remedy 
is  expensive  and  sometimes  fails  to  afford  permanent 
relief,  because  certain  kinds  of  hardpan  with  copious 
irrigation  relapse  into  their  original  condition.  At 
present  at  least  the  lands  so  constituted  naturally 
had  better  be  used  for  annual  crops  only. 

Few  persons  outside  of  the  experiment  station  can 
have  an  idea  of  the  extent  to  which  the  planting  of 
orchards  on  shallow  soils  underlaid  by  hardpan  or 
heavy  clays  has  caused  pecuniary  loss,  often  almost 
ruin,  to  old-timers,  as  well  as  new-comers  to  the 
State.  Every  few  days  there  come  to  us,  at  Ber- 
keley, letters  transmitting  samples  of  tree  branches 
having  the  "die-back,"  and  asking  about  the  means 
of  relief.  We  might  usefully  stereotype  the  first 
letter  in  reply  to  such  inquiries,  briefly  to  the  effect: 
"  Examine  your  subsoil."  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten 
it  is  either  hardpan  or  an  impervious  clay  sub- 
stratum, which  deflects  the  roots  sideways  after  the 
second  or  third  year,  and  of  course  prevents  a 
healthy,  normal  development  toward  the  moist  depths 
of  the  soil,  where  abundant  plant  food  awaits  them 
in  all  good  orchard  lands.  More  rarely  it  is  a  layer 
of  coarse  sand  or  gravel  which  prevents  the  rise  of 
moisture  from  below;  sometimes  it  is  the  rise  of  the 
bottom  water,  which  causes  disease  of  the  deeper 
roots  and  also  starves  the  tree.  Almost  invariably 
the  question  is  asked,  "What  fertilizer  must  I  apply 
to  remedy  the  trouble  ?  "  Well,  in  most  cases,  no 
fertilizer  of  any  kind  will  remedy  the  difficulty,  the 
existence  of  which  should  have  been  ascertained  be- 
fore planting  the  orchard,  or,  better,  before  buying 
the  land  at  all.  Even  in  the  East  and  in  Europe, 
careful  farmers  scrutinize  the  subsoil  before  invest- 
ing. In  the  arid  region  this  is  tenfold  more  needful, 
because  of  the  critical  importance  of  the  subsoil, 
overshadowing  that  of  the  surface  soil,  as  already 
explained.  The  irrigator,  who  pays  so  dearly  for  his 
water,  is  doubly  interested  in  it,  and  ought  always  to 
know  how  long  it  takes  water  to  soak  to  a  certain 
depth  in  his  land,  so  as  to  be  sure  that  it  does  not 
run  off  the  surface  of  natural  or  artificial  hardpan, 
instead  of  soaking  down  and  running  to  the  neighbor 
below. 

How  to  Find  Hardpan. — This  seems  to  be  such 
elementary  common  sense  that  it  is  difficult  to  under- 
stand how  it  is  so  widely  neglected,  despite  the  warn- 
ings so  emphatically  conveyed  by  experience,  and 
published  by  the  experiment  station  for  twenty  years 
past.  No  farmer  should  be  without  that  simple  and 
cheap,  though  murderous-looking,  instrument,  the 
soil  prod,  which  is  here  before  you — a  steel  rod  three- 
sixteenths  to  one-fourth  inch  square,  well  pointed  at 
one  end  and  provided  at  the  other  with  a  stout  ring 
for  a  wooden  cross-handle,  like  a  common  auger; 
length  from  4  to  5  feet,  preferably  the  latter;  cost, 
75  cents.  Force  this  into  the  ground  with  a  slight 
turning  motion  back  and  forth,  hanging  to  it  at  first 
if  you  are  of  low  stature.  You  will  be  surprised  at 
the  newjnformation  conveyed  by  this  simple  process 
within  the  two  or  three  minutes  it  takes  to  make  one 
sounding;  and  if  any  doubt  remains  at  some  point, 
the  common  posthole  auger  may  be  able  to  supple- 
ment the  prod.  But  with  a  little  experience,  the 
prod  alone  will  suffice  to  tell  you,  by  the  change  in 
resistance,  even  how  deep  the  irrigation  water  has 
penetrated  in  your  land.  In  many  cases  such  in- 
formation will  astound  you  by  its  unexpectedness  and 
make  you  understand  why  certain  trees  in  your  or- 
chard have  done  so  poorly  or  so  well. 

However  important  is  the  presence  of  the  plant- 
food  ingredients  in  the  soil,  the  fundamentally  need- 
ful point  is  the  proper  physical  condition,  without 
which  no  amount  of  fertilization  or  natural  productive- 
i  ness  is  of  any  avail.  All  understand  the  need  of 
moisture;  but,  unless  care  is  taken  to  see  that  it  gets 
where  it  will  do  the  most  good,  and  that  the  roots 
can  perform  their  functions  in  the  depths  of  the  soil, 
water,  work  and  fertilizers  may  alike  be  wasted. 
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Stinking  Smut  of  Wheat  and  its  Prevention. 

By  the  BotaDist  of  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station. 

While  walking  through  the  stubble  field  in  the 
vicinity  of  Tucson  recently,  the  writer  chanced  to 
pluck  a  few  heads  of  wheat  which  had  escaped  the 
sickle.  On  attempting  to  thresh  out  the  grain, 
every  kernel  was  found  to  be  destroyed  by  what  is 
known  as  "stinking  smut."  Further  examination 
of  the  straw  lying  upon  the  ground  revealed  but 
few  unsmuttered  heads.  The  foreman  on  the  ranch 
reported  that  about  one-third  of  the  grain  hay 
raised  in  this  field  had  been  smutted  with  this  fungus 
for  the  past  two  years — the  seed  each  season  having 
been  obtained  from  Indian  sources.  He  reported 
still  further  that  the  seed  sown  had  a  very  bad  fetid 
odor,  indicating,  without  much  doubt,  the  presence 
of  this  disease. 

After  making  inquiries  of  several  responsible  in- 
dividuals regarding  the  prevalance  of  smutty  wheat,  a 
circular  letter  was  addressed  to  the  millers  of  the  Ter- 
ritory, asking  them  for  certain  information  upon  the 
subject.  Returns  from  these  letters  indicate  that 
more  or  less  smut  is  offered  for  sale  at  all  the  mills 
heard  from,  and  that  the  quantity  varies  from  2  to  20% 
of  the  total  amount  purchased.  In  one  instance  fully 
one-half  the  flour  ground  is  reported  to  be  dark 
with  smut.  One  correspondent  reports  wheat  to 
be  injured  to  the  extent  of  50%  of  its  value  for  mill- 
ing purposes,  while  another  speaks  of  wheat  offered 
for  sale  which  he  refuses  to  buy  at  any  price.  The 
returns  show  still  further  that  all  but  one  of  the 
Indian  tribes  in  the  Territory  invariably  raise 
smutty  wheat.  Our  own  observations  regarding 
crops  raised  from  seed  bought  of  them  indicate  that 
there  are  some  cases  in  which  their  crops  are  in  a 
deplorable  condition  indeed. 

Smut  is  caused  by  a  parasitic  fungus,  the  spores 
of  which  may  be  found  in  the  "hairy  ends"  of  the 
kernels  of  "smutty"  wheat.  These  spores  germi- 
nate at  the  same  time  as  the  wheat,  and  send  small 
tubes  into  the  young  plants.  These  develop  and 
grow  apace  with  the  wheat  the  entire  season  ;  but 
cannot  be  seen,  except  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope, 
until  the  berry  begins  to  form,  when  the  fungus 
distorts  the  kernel  and  fills  it  with  a  smutty  mass 
of  spores  covered  with  a  thin  shell.  When  this  shell 
is  broken  by  threshing,  the  spores  are  set  free 
and  cling  to  the  "hairy  ends"  of  the  healthy  ber- 
ries, where  they  are  again  ready  to  produce  another 
crop  of  smut  the  next  season. 

There  are  many  diseases,  some  of  them  occurring 
in  Arizona,  which  have  baffled  every  attempt  of  the 
investigator  to  subdue.  Some  have  received  but 
little  attention,  and  it  is  hoped  future  investigation 
may  bring  them  under  control.  These  facts,  how- 
ever, do  not  apply  to  the  "stinking  smut"  of  wheat, 
for  it  has  been  demonstrated  repeatedly  that  cer- 
tain treatment  will  destroy  the  fungus  which  causes 
this  disease.  There  is,  therefore,  no  good  reason 
why  the  farmer  should  go  on  raising  smutty  wheat 
year  after  year  when  a  little  time  and  patience  will 
increase  his  crops  and  furnish  him  more  marketable 
returns  for  his  labors. 

The  remedy  is  simple  and  easily  applied.  Any 
farmer  can,  by  the  expenditure  of  a  very  small 
amount  of  money,  treat  his  seed  wheat  in  a  manner 
that  will  insure  his  crop  against  an  attack  of  this 
fungus.  He  needs  for  this  operation  four  things  : 
Bluestone,  or  copper  sulphate,  a  good  quality  of 
lime,  some  large  vessels  which  will  hold  water,  such 
as  tubs  or  barrels,  and  a  place  to  spread  his  wheat 
out  to  dry  when  he  is  through  treating  it. 

The  operation  is  as  follows  :  One  pound  of  copper 
sulphate  is  dissolved  in  twenty-fou^  gallons  of  water. 
The  seed  is  soaked  in  this  solution  for  twelve  hours,  af- 
ter which  the  liquid  is  drained  off,  and  the  seed  is 
again  soaked  for  ten  minutes  in  limewater  made  by 
slacking  one  pound  of  lime  in  ten  gallons  of  water. 
After  drying,  the  wheat  can  be  sown  at  any  time 
without  any  danger  from  the  effect  of  smut. 

The  process  tabulated  is  as  follows  : 

1.  Soak  seed  for  twelve  hours  in  copper  sulphate 
solution.  2.  Soak  seed  for  five  to  ten  minutes  in 
limewater.    3.  Dry  the  seed.    4.  Sow  the  seed. 

The  only  object  in  drying  is  to  facilitate  the  scat- 
tering of  the  wheat.  Where  the  acreage  is  small 
and  the  sowing  done  by  hand,  the  drying  can  be  dis- 
pensed with. 

Enough  of  both  copper  sulphate  and  lime  solutions 
should  be  used  to  thoroughly  wet  the  grain.  Piling 
the  wheat  on  a  barn  floor  and  sprinkling  it  with  the 
solutions  will  not  give  the  desired  results.  It  is  bet- 
ter to  fill  a  barrel  two-thirds  or  three-fourths  full 
of  wheat  and  then  pour  in  enough  of  the  solution 
to  more  than  cover  the  seed.  The  barrels  can  be 
arranged  with  a  plug  near  the  bottom,  by  means 
of  which  the  liquids  can  be  drawn  off  at  the  proper 
time  and  used  again  in  the  treatment  of  anotner 
batch  of  wheat. 

This  method  of  treatment  with  copper  sulphate 
and  lime  solutions  is  the  one  commonly  practiced  and 
usually  recommended  for  the  prevention  of  "  stinking 
smut."  If  handled  according  to  the  directions 
given  above,  there  need  be  no  fear  from  this  disease. 
In  this  work,  as  in  all  others,  the  farmer  should  be 
thoughtful  and  clean  in  his  operations.    After  the 


wheat  is  treated,  it  should  not  be  put  back  in 
smutty  sacks,  nor  in  bins  which  have  had  smutty 
wheat  in  them,  without  first  destroying  the  smut. 
This  can  be  done  by  treating  both  sacks  and  bin 
with  a  copper  sulphate  solution  of  twice  the  strength 
quoted  above,  or  by  thoroughly  soaking  with  boiling 
water.  The  seeder  should  also  be  thoroughly 
cleaned  and  the  box  and  cups  treated  with  either 
boiling  water  or  a  strong  solution  of  copper  sulphate. 

It  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  copper 
sulphate  is  a  poison.  Care  should,  therefore,  be 
taken  that  chickens  and  stock  be  not  allowed  to  eat 
the  treated  wheat. 

There  is  practically  no  danger  in  planting  in 
ground  which  produced  a  smutty  crop  the  previous 
year.  If  clean  seed  is  planted,  no  smut  will  be 
raised. 

There  are  many  other  species  of  smut,  and  doubt- 
less some  of  them  do  considerable  injury  in  Arizona  ; 
but  the  disease  in  which  the  writer  has  reference  to  is 
intended  to  cover  the  question  of  "stinking  smut" 
only.  Indeed,  botanists  recognize  two  species  of 
"stinking  smut;"  but  the  treatment  given  above 
will  destroy  both. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Dairy  Sanitation  and  Inspection  in  California. 

Last  week  we  alluded  to  the  report  of  Secretary 
Vanderbilt  of  the  California  Dairy  Bureau  and  cited 
some  of  the  statistical  results  attained.  As  the  re- 
port will  have  but  a  limited  circulation,  we  desire  to 
promote  the  work  of  the  bureau  by  giving  it  the  ben- 
efit of  our  wider  distribution  among  those  on  our 
dairy  farms  who  are  directly  interested  in  all  efforts 
to  promote  healthfulness  and  profitable  production  in 
their  animals.  For  this  reason  we  take  at  this  time 
a  sketch  of  what  the  bureau  advises  and  undertakes 
to  do  in  dairy  sanitation  and  inspection  : 

Tuberculosis. — We  are  pleased  to  report  a  cessa- 
tion, on  the  part  of  the  press  and  many  health  offi- 
cers of  the  State,  of  the  radical  agitation  for  the 
compulsory  application  of  the  tuberculin  test  to  all 
dairy  cows  and  the  destruction  of  all  that  show  a 
reaction.  This  test,  as  is  well  known,  is  applied  to 
animals  as  a  diagnostic  means  for  determining  the 
presence  of  tuberculosis,  a  disease  generally  believed 
to  be  the  same  as  consumption  among  the  human 
family.  At  the  time  of  cur  former  report  in  a  few 
counties  local  laws  were  enforced  along  the  lines  of 
this  agitation  and  large  numbers  of  dairy  cows  were 
condemned,  and  efforts  to  secure  similar  legislation 
throughout  the  State  put  the  dairymen  in  a  high 
state  of  alarm,  for,  as  far  as  this  work  was  carried 
out,  here  and  elsewhere,  it  indicated  plainly  that 
they  would  sustain  an  enormous  financial  loss. 

Tuberculosis  among  cattle  and  its  relation  to  the 
public  health  has  received,  probably,  more  attention 
during  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years  than  any  other 
in  the  field  of  medicine.  The  results  of  the  earlier 
investigations  with  tuberculin  began  to  point  to  the 
cow  as  the  primary  cause  of  this  dread  disease 
among  the  human  family.  It  is  upon  the  first  inves- 
tigations with  tuberculin  that  the  agitation  men- 
tioned rested.  For  a  number  of  years  this  bureau 
has  carefully  noted  the  progress  made  in  investigat- 
ing this  disease,  and  the  work  done  to  control  and 
eradicate  it  by  legislation.  It  cannot  help  but  note 
that  of  late  years  leading  authorities  are  not  so  posi- 
tive as  to  the  part  the  cow  plays  in  the  distribution 
of  this  disease  among  the  human  family,  and  the 
necessity  for  destroying  all  animals  that  react  to  the 
tuberculin  test.  Until  more  positive  proof  is  pro- 
duced, it  seems  certainly  unfair  that  the  dairy  indus- 
try should  be  compelled  to  make  this  enormous  sac- 
rifice. Vigorous  efforts  along  the  line  of  the  compul- 
sory application  of  the  tuberculin  test  and  the 
destruction  of  all  reacting  animals,  without  satisfac- 
tory results,  have  been  made  in  European  countries 
and  some  of  the  Eastern  States,  and  large  sums  of 
public  money  have  been  expended  to  indemnify  own- 
ers for  loss  of  stock.  The  case  of  the  State  of  Mas- 
sachusetts may  be  given  as  an  example  where  such 
efforts,  extending  through  a  period  of  years,  have 
failed  in  their  radical  methods.  According  to  the 
last  report  of  the  Cattle  Commission  of  that  State,  it 
has  abandoned  this  course  and  is  confining  its  efforts 
along  the  line  of  improving  the  sanitary  condition  of 
her  dairies.  Other  States  also  have  taken  up  the 
work  of  dairy  sanitation. 

Sanitation. — In  our  former  report  in  this  connec- 
tion we  mentioned  the  need  of  better  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  our  dairies,  and  deprecated  the  use  of  animals 
that  were  physically  unfit  to  be  used  for  the  produc- 
tion of  food  products.  That  a  system  of  inspection 
or  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  State  of  our  dairies 
is  needed  no  one  who  is  familiar  with  dairying,  as  it 
is  commonly  conducted  in  California,  can  deny.  Such 
a  system  has  long  been  advocated  by  progressive 
dairymen  themselves.  It  would,  at  least,  be  a  com- 
promise between  the  radical  methods  referred  to  and 
the  dairyman  whose  financial  interests  are  at  stake. 
Acting  upon  this  policy,  a  bill  was  introduced  during 
the  last  session  of  the  Legislature  to  provide  for  a 
system  of  dairy  inspection  through  the  Dairy  Bureau, 


giving  it  authority  to  compel  owners  to  improve  th 
sanitary  condition  of  their  premises  and  prevent  the 
use  of  animals  for  dairy  purprses  which  a  physical 
examination  shows  are  unfit.  This  bill  passed  the 
Legislature,  but  failed  to  meet  with  executive  ap- 
proval. Later  a  substitute  was  introduced,  which 
was  passed  and  approved. 

Dairy  Inspection. — The  dairy  inspection  law  re- 
quires the  bureau,  through  its  agents,  to  inspect  all 
dairies  in  the  State  and  investigate  their  sanitary 
condition  and  the  condition  of  the  animals  used  upon 
complaint  made  to  it.  It  is  apparent,  from  a  read- 
ing of  the  law,  that  the  bureau  cannot  legally  inspect 
a  dairy  or  creamery  without  a  formal  written  com- 
plaint, and  the  Attorney-General  has  given  his  opin- 
ion to  this  effect.  Like  other  articles  of  commerce, 
most  dairy  products  are  not  consumed  near  the  place 
of  production,  but  are  obtained  in  the  markets  at  the 
points  where  they  are  consumed,  so  that  the  con- 
sumer has  no  knowledge  of  the  conditions  under 
which  they  were  produced.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
a  vain  hope  to  wait  until  the  consumer  enters  a  com- 
plaint. The  persons  most  likely  to  know  the  condi- 
tions of  an  unsanitary  dairy  are  the  neighbors,  and 
in  all  probability,  being  dairymen  themselves,  are  the 
most  unconcerned.  The  bureau  has  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  find  a  way  in  which  it  could  legally  per- 
form some  beneficial  services  under  the  Act,  but  it 
fears  that  it  has  not  been  able  to  do  what  the  advo- 
cates of  dairy  inspection  had  hoped  of  it.  We  earn- 
estly recommend  that  the  law  be  amended  to  elimi- 
nate the  complaint  feature  in  Sec.  2  as  follows  : 

It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  State  Dairy  Bureau,  through 
its  general  agent  and  assistant  agents,  from  time  to  time, 
as  may  be  required,  and  at  least  once  a  year,  to  inspect 
all  the  dairies  and  creameries  in  the  State  and  to  care- 
fully investigate  the  sanitary  conditions  of  the  same. 
Said  bureau,  through  it  agent  and  assistant  agents, 
shall,  at  the  same  time,  inspect  all  cattle,  horses  and 
hogs  belonging  to,  in  use  by,  or  appurtenant  to  such 
dairies  and  creameries,  for  infectious  and  contagious  dis- 
eases, such  as  are  enumerated  in  Sec.  1  of  this  Act. 
After  such  inspection,  if  said  agent  or  assistant  agent 
believes,  or  has  reason  to  believe,  that  any  contagious  or 
infectious  disease  exists  among  the  stock  inspected,  he 
shall  immediately  notify  the  State  Veterinarian,  setting 
forth  the  facts,  and  said  State  Veterinarian  shall  forth- 
with act  upon  such  notice. 

When  the  law  went  into  effect  the  bureau  under- 
took to  perform  its  duties  under  the  Act.  All  the 
printing  for  the  bureau  having,  according  to  law,  to 
be  printed  at  the  State  Printing  Office,  and  not  hav- 
ing an  appropriation,  that  institution  was  closed 
until  July,  1899,  and  the  work  was  delayed  several 
months  until  the  necessary  blanks  and  printed  sta- 
tionery could  be  procured.  The  State  was  divided 
into  thirteen  districts,  in  each  of  which  a  resident 
assistant  agent  was  appointed  and  authorized  to 
make  inspections  of  dairies  and  creameries.  They 
were  paid  per  diem  for  their  services  and  their  nec- 
essary expenses.  A  letter,  with  a  copy  of  the  law, 
was  sent  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  each  county, 
and  also  to  the  health  officers  of  each  county  in  the 
State,  with  the  hope  that  upon  learning  of  the  exist- 
ence of  the  law  they  would  co-operate  and  make  com- 
plaints to  the  assistant  agents  of  their  districts. 

Immediately  after  the  law  went  into  effect  a  num- 
ber of  enterprising  dairymen  applied  to  the  bureau, 
asking  it  to  make  an  inspection  of  their  dairies  so 
that  they  would  procure  a  certificate  of  inspection 
from  the  bureau  to  the  effect  that  their  dairies  were 
in  good  condition.  Believing  that  a  great  amount  of 
good  could  be  accomplished  in  this  way,  the  assistant 
agents  were  authorized  to  make  inspections  of  dairies 
upon  the  written  request  of  the  dairymen.  It  is 
under  this  arrangement  that  most  of  the  inspections 
have  been  made.  The  serious  fault  with  this  proced- 
ure is  that  requests  are  generally  received  from  the 
better  class  of  dairymen,  and  our  agents,  with  few 
exceptions,  find  them  satisfactory,  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  dairymen  who  have  doubts  as  to  their 
premises  and  animals  passing  inspection  will  not 
make  the  request. 

It  is  among  the  latter  class  that  inspection  is  so 
seriously  needed.  Speaking  of  inspections  by  re- 
quest, however,  it  is  gratifying  to  report  that  better 
results  have  come  from  it  than  we  anticipated,  and 
has  helped  to  stimulate  interest  and  self  pride  among 
our  dairymen  for  improvement  and  progress. 

The  dairy  inspection  law  also  directs  the  bureau  to 
investigate  all  reports  of  contagious  diseases  among 
dairy  stock,  and  to  report  their  existence  to  the 
State  Veterinarian.  This  has  be'en  done  in  a  number 
of  cases  that  have  been  discovered  by  the  bureau. 
Based  upon  such  information  as  we  are  able  to  ob- 
tain, it  can  be  said  that  our  dairymen  have  suffered 
comparatively  little  from  contagious  disease  among 
their  herds  up  to  the  present  time. 

To  present  the  details  in  regard  to  the  inspection 
of  dairies  would  increase  the  size  of  this  report  far 
beyond  the  funds  available  for  its  publication.  For 
the  sake  of  necessary  brevity,  the  work  has  been 
summarized  as  follows  : 


Total  number  of  dairies  inspected   823 

Total  number  of  creameries  inspected   32 

Dairies  found  to  be  in  an  unsanitary  condition,  and 
which  have  been  improved  through  the  orders 

of  the  Dairy  Bureau   83 

Total  number  of  cows  inspected  44,253 

Total  number  of  cows  condemned  as  unfit  for  dairy 

purposes   53(j 
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Feeding  Beet  Pulp. 

Sugar  beet  pulp  is  rapidly  gaining  in  favor  for 
stock  feed  both  along  dairy  and  meat  lines.  The  Ox- 
nard  sugar  factory  in  Ventura  county  is  doing  much 
with  it,  and  the  account  as  given  by  the  Courier  is  in- 
teresting. 

Silos  for  the  Pulp. — At  the  silos  there  are  four 
excavations,  the  two  larger  ones  being  on  an  average 
of  250  feet  long,  45  feet  wide  and  9  feet  deep,  and  the 
two  smaller  ones  250  feet  long,  35  feet  wide  and  9  feet 
deep.  The  sides  are  sloping  and  the  pulp  is  filled  in 
to  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  ground.  The  two 
smaller  ones,  the  only  ones  filled  this  year,  contain 
224  cars  of  pulp  with  an  average  weight  of  twenty- 
five  tons  to  the  car,  making  the  amount  of  pulp 
stored  approximately  6000  tons.  On  September  14th 
work  was  begun  on  filling  in  the  silos,  and  it  was  of 
much  interest  to  farmers  and  stockmen,  who  think  of 
using  the  pulp  for  stock  feed  in  the  future.  A  flume 
extended  out  from  the  north  side  of  the  factory  to  a 
length  of  300  feet,  and  within  it  a  large  belt  2  feet 
wide  conveyed  the  pulp  to  a  track  at  the  end  of  the 
flume,  where  the  cars  stood  waiting  to  be  filled. 
When  a  car  was  loaded  it  was  run  down  to  the  exca- 
vations, the  sides  of  the  car  were  taken  out  in  sec- 
tions, and  the  pulp  unloaded  into  the  trench  with 
forks. 

An  Accident. — The  pulp  weighs  sixty  pounds  to 
the  square  foot,  and  is  heavy  enough  to  pack  itself 
when  thrown  into  the  silos,  and  when  filled  in  to  the 
surface  presents  a  very  stable  appearance.  In  fact, 
it  looks  so  solid  that  on  October  16th,  when  a  band  of 
steers  broke  loose  from  the  pens  and  made  a  stam- 
pede to  escape  they  did  not  hesitate  to  rush  across 
the  silo,  and  almost  before  anyone  was  aware  of  it 
twenty  head  were  floundering  in  9  feet  of  soft  pulp. 
The  mass  was  of  sufficient  volume!  however,  to  keep 
them  from  sinking  entirely  out  of  sight,  and  was  hot 
enough  to  make  them  fighting  mad.  Arope  was 
thrown  over  the  head  of  each  one,  and  he  was 
dragged  out  by  main  strength,  to  run  every  man 
through  a  fence  upon  gaining  the  land. 

Feeding  Pens. — Near  the  silos  stand  the  stock 
yards,  which  were  built  under  contract  by  F.  O.  Eng- 
strum.  They  consist  of  sixteen  pens,  each  sur- 
rounded by  high  barbed  wire  fences,  1968  feet  of 
troughs  in  which  the  feeding  is  done,  sheds,  hay 
racks,  watering  troughs,  etc.  The  feeding  troughs 
stand  with  the  bottoms  2  feet  from  the  ground,  and 
are  about  as  large  as  the  watering  troughs  in  com- 


mon use  in  the  county.  They  are  placed  in  each  pen 
so  as  to  furnish  feed  for  seventy  head  of  stock,  and  in 
this  way  over  1000  head  of  cattle  are  fed  at  one  time. 

The  manner  of  feeding  is  also  of  interest.  Specially 
prepared  cars  are  run  down  to  the  silo  and  loading 
begins  from  one  end,  and  as  the  feed  grows  less 
works  toward  the  opposite  end  of  the  excavation. 
The  cars  are  run  out  and  lead  directly  into  the  stock 
yards,  where  three  tons  are  unloaded  in  the  troughs 
of  each  pen. 

Not  only  has  the  pulp  been  successfully  siloed  at 
the  factory,  but  it  has  also  been  successfully  shipped 
and  siloed  at  Los  Angeles  and  other  outside  points  at 
a  very  low  price,  Undoubtedly  many  stock  raisers 
along  the  railroad  will  regularly  prepare  to  feed 
their  cattle  in  this  way.  Farmers  also  haul  the  pulp 
away  in  wagons  and  feed  at  home  without  siloing. 


THE  APIARY. 

Honey  Making  in  Nevada. 

J.  T.  Hammersmark  gives  the  American  Bee  Jour- 
nal an  account  of  his  observations  in  Washoe  valley, 
Nevada  :  We  are  in  a  valley  10  by  15  miles,  entirely 
surrounded  by  mountains.  This  and  some  of  the 
neighboring  valleys  are  very  fertile,  where  water  is 
to  be  had,  but  where  it  is  lacking  sagebrush  and  jack 
rabbits  hold  the  fort.  Some  few  scattering  scrub 
pine  trees  are  to  be  seen  on  the  mountains.  This  is 
all  that  is  left  of  what  used  to  be  a  great  forest  some 
years  ago.  The  valley  is  well  populated  with  thrifty 
and  well-to-do  ranchers,  cattle  and  sheep  men,  and 
beekeepers.  It  is  about  the  latter  class  and  their  in- 
dustry that  I  will  give  a  short  sketch. 

The  beekeeper's  calendar  here  is  just  the  same  as 
in  the  Eastern  States.  We  begin  our  work  about  the 
1st  of  April  and  finish  up  about  October  1st,  or  as 
soon  thereafter  as  possible.  We  are  not  troubled 
here  with  the  wintering  problem,  as  bees  winter  well 
on  the  summer  stands.  A  great  deal  of  alfalfa  is 
grown  here.  Two  crops  of  hay  are  cut  each  season 
from  this  source  and  the  third  crop  is  sold  for  fall 
pasture  to  men  who  turn  their  herds  and  flocks  on 
these  fields,  which  are  in  a  few  days  grazed  to  the 
ground.  Our  source  of  honey  is  alfalfa.  It  is  a  very 
prolific  yielder  when  the  conditions  are  just  right.  It 
is  something  like  white  clover  and  basswood  in  regard 
to  the  amount  of  nectar  it  secrets ;  some  years  it 
yields  more  nectar  than  others,  still  it  is  not  so  sub- 


ject to  short  and  uncertain  crops  as  the  above  men- 
tioned, and  many  other  nectar-yielding  plants  of  the 
East.  One  is  always  sure  of  a  crop,  although  it  may 
not  be  more  than  forty  to  fifty  pounds  per  colony 
some  seasons.  The  average  yield  for  twenty  years,  I 
feel  safe  to  say,  would  not  be  less  than  100  pounds 
per  colony  of  comb  honey.  This  is  judging  from  past 
records. 

The  past  season  Mr.  Hash's  crop  was  30,000  pounds 
of  comb  and  extracted  honey,  being  the  smallest  yield 
per  colony  he  has  had  in  twenty  years,  and  this  was 
an  average  of  fifty  pounds  per  colony.  Some  people 
have  asked  if  alfalfa  honey  is  of  good  flavor.  To  this 
query  I  can  say,  yes.  The  alfalfa  honey  of  this  re- 
gion is  preferred  to  that  of  California  by  buyers.  In 
my  estimation  it  comes  next  to  pure  white  clover 
honey,  if  I  have  any  preference  at  all. 

The  climate  of  this  high  altitude  is  simply  fine. 
Reno  4479  feet  above  sea  level.  Snow  can  be  seen  on 
the  tops  of  the  highest  mountains  nearly  all  the  year 
round.  Beekeepers  at  Reno  are  now  suffering  from 
the  fact  that  the  place  is  overstocked  with  bees,  for 
there  are  many  fine  locations  in  the  West,  especially 
if  a  man  has  $2000  or  $3000  to  buy  out  a  well-started 
place — a  man  with  $400  or  $500  could  get  a  good 
start,  but  of  course  he  would  have  to  depend  on  other 
income  aside  from  his  bees  for  a  few  years  until  his 
stock  increased  to  from  300  to  500  colonies,  at  which 
time  he  could  depend  on  making  a  good  living,  and 
most  likely  accumulate  a  nice  little  bank  account 
from  the  product  of  his  bees  besides. 

There  is  another  thing  I  have  not  mentioned.  Al- 
falfa, I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  cut  in  its  best  bloom  for 
honey.  I  noticed  that  the  bees  did  not,  the  past  sea- 
son at  least,  work  more  than  seven  or  eight  days  on 
each  crop  before  it  was  cut.  It  is  of  the  sweet  clover 
order.  It  commences  to  bloom  about  July  1st,  and 
will  bloom  for  ten  weeks  or  more  if  not  cut.  What  a 
lot  of  sweet  could  be  produced  from  1000  acres  of  al- 
falfa raised  for  seed  ! 


A  "  barrel  "  is  an  indefinite  term.  The  "  barrel  "  of 
the  schools  is  3H  gallons.  The  "barrel"  of  statistics  is 
42  standard  gallons  of  231  cubic  inches  each.  A  barrel 
of  petroleum  varies  from  40  to  50  gallons.  The  Canadian 
barrel  is  35  imperial  gallons  of  277.27  cubic  inches  each, 
hence  contains  9704.4  cubic  inches.  The  American 
standard  barrel  is  9702  cubic  inches. 


To  find  the  number  of  gallons  of  water  that  a  pump 
of  given  size  Is  capable  of  raising  in  a  given  time,  mul- 
tiply the  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  water  cylinder  in 
inches  by  four  and  by  tho  piston  speed  in  feet  per  min- 
ute; divide  the  result  by  120;  the  quotient  will  be  the 
number  of  gallons  per  minute. 


NO.  5-ORtIIAKD  CULTIVATOR. 

THE  NEWEST  LINE  OUT. 

IRON  AGE 

Garden  Implements. 

(WRITE  FOR  SPECIAL  CATALOGUE.) 

)  BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO, 
Sacramento,      Los  Angeles,     Portland,  Or. 


NO.  1—  DOUBLE  WHEEL  HOE. 


NO.  15— COMBINED  SINGLE  WHEEL  HOE,  HILL 
AND  DRILL  SEEDER. 


NO.  9— SINGLE  WHEEL  HOE.  CULTIVATOR, 
PLOW  AND  RAKE. 


THE  NO  4-oohbineu;double  WHEEL  HOE 
AND  DRILL  SEEDER. 
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ALAMEDA. 
Lock  Your  Chicken  Houses. — Oak- 
land Enquirer,  Jan.  11:  A  story  comes 
from  Haywards  which  should  cause  all 
poultry  breeders  to  put  extra  locks  on 
their  chicken  houses.  Hans  Sorenson  is  a 
farmer  and  cbicken  raiser  near  Haywards. 
Friday  about  midnight  a  commotion  in 
the  chicken  house  awakened  a  woodchop- 
per  in  Sorenson's  employ  and  he  slipped 
out  to  learn  the  cause  of  the  disturbance. 
Soon  a  mix-up  of  men  and  chickens 
aroused  Sorenson,  who  hastened  to  rein- 
force his  employe.  In  the  darkness  he 
pulled  two  men  apart,  and  the  intruder, 
seeing  that  he  was  overpowered  and  in 
danger  of  severe  castigation,  begged  pite- 
ously,  telling  a  hard-luck  story  of  a  family 
out  of  provisions  with  no  one  at  work, 
and  closed  by  giving  the  name  of  a  young 
man  well  known  in  this  city.  His  appeal 
had  the  desired  effect  and  he  was  released. 
Taking  up  the  gunnysack  which  he  had 
brought  as  a  receptacle  for  his  loot  he  left 
the  building,  and  Sorenson  was  surprised 
to  see  him  mount  a  bicycle  and  ride  away. 
His  surprise  was  increased  when,  shortly 
after  daylight  yesterday  morning,  his 
woodchopper  told  him  that  the  midnight 
visitor  had  just  passed  the  place  in  com- 
pany with  a  chicken  peddler.  Sorenson 
believes  he  was  imposed  upon,  and  he  will 
call  at  the  address  given  him  before,  re- 
questing the  officers  to  look  out  for  a 
tourist  on  a  wheel  accompanying  a 
chicken  peddler. 

BUTTE. 

Peach  Pits  for  Fuel.— Chico  Enter- 
prise: Peach  and  apricot  pits  are  fast 
gaining  favor  in  this  locality  as  a  first- 
class  article  of  fuel.  Where  there  have 
been  in  years  past  hundreds  of  tons  of 
these  seeds  thrown  to  waste,  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  there  will  be  any  of  them 
thrown  out,  in  future.  There  are  soveral 
families  and  a  few  business  men  in  the 
vicinity  of  Chico  who  are  this  winter 
burning  peach  seeds  for  the  first  time,  and 
they  are  found  to  furnish  fuel  of  a  superior 
quality.  This  is  especially  true  when  used 
in  air-tight  stoves  for  heating  purposes, 
and  some  consider  the  seeds  as  far  superior 
to  coal.  It  is  claimed  for  the  seeds  that 
they  make  just  as  hot,  if  not  a  hotter,  fire 
than  either  wood  or  coal,  and  that  they 
are  75%  cheaper. 

Prunes  Burst  a  Warehouse.  — 
Chico  Enterprise:  The  Chico  Fruit  Pack- 
ing &  Warehouse  Co. 's  warehouse  is  prac- 
tically in  ruins  and  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  prunes  contained  therein  will 
necessarily  have  to  be  handled  very 
quickly,  if  at  all.  The  immense  weight  of 
the  fruit  which  has  been  in  the  company's 
large  warehouse  near  the  railroad,  between 
Sixth  and  Seventh  streets,  this  afternoon 
proved  too  much  for  the  underpinning  of 
the  structure.  With  a  crash  that  was 
plainly  heard  all  over  the  city,  the  large 
structure  settled  to  the  ground,  badly 
twisted  and  shaken,  while  prunes  that 
were  stored  in  large  bins  poured  through 
the  walls  in  many  openings. 

EL  DORADO. 
Changes  Needed  in  the  Estray 
Laws. — El  Dorado  Republican,  Jan.  10: 
The  stock  men  of  this  county  complain 
that  the  laws  in  relation  to  taking  up 
estrays  that  become  a  nuisance  are  not 
what  they  ought  to  be.  Under  the  pres- 
ent law  a  notice  is  filed  with  the  county 
recorder  concerning  the  animal,  and  if  the 
owner  does  not  recover  it  the  animal  is 
sold  at  constable's  sale.  The  stock  men 
complain  that  they  can  not  afford  to  con- 
stantly examine  the  county  records  for 
notice  of  estrays,  and  that  the  law  is  de- 
fective in  not  giving  publicity  to  a  descrip- 
tion of  the  estrays.  What  they  want  is 
some  simple  process,  not  requiring  much 
expense  or  trouble,  whereby  those  who 
take  up  animals  will  be  required  to  pub- 
lish accurate  descriptions,  so  that  the 
owner  can  have  a  chance  to  recover  them, 
and  under  which  those  who  take  up  the 
animals  will  not  be  required  to  hold  them 
till  they  eat  their  heads  off  before  they 
can  be  disposed  of.  At  present  a  great 
many  people  voluntarily  advertise  stock 
that  they  take  up,  but  a  stock  raiser  has 
no  guarantee  that  his  property  will  not 
be  sold  before  he  is  aware  that  it  is 
taken  up. 

FRESNO. 
Oranges  and  Lemons  Yielding 
Well. — Reedley  Exponent,  Jan.  13:  The- 
Carmelita  and  Campbell  Mountain  or- 
chards have  produced  several  carloads  of 
oranges  and  lemons  during  the  past  three 
or  four  years.  The  California  Vineyard 
Co.  has  also  produced  several  carloads  for 
a  longer  period,  the  company's  place  be- 
ing on  the  plains.  T.  L.  Reed  has  a  grove 
right  on  the  bank  of  Kings  river,  which 
has  produced  a  nice  crop  for  three  years 
past;  this  orchard  is  50  feet  above  the 
water  table,  proving  that  the  soil  retains 
the  moisture  when  well  irrigated  in  July. 
A.  T.  Simpson,  at  Reedley,  has  a  few  fine 


trees  that  have  been  loaded  for  five  years. 
J.  R.  Reed  has  a  fine  grove  and  the 
lemons  on  his  trees  this  year  were  im- 
mense. 

Heavy  Seeding  of  Alfalfa.— Reed- 
ley Exponent:  O.  S.  Brewer,  who  pur- 
chased the  half  section  of  land  recently 
in  section  11,  township  16,  range  23  south 
of  town,  is  now  preparing  it  for  alfalfa 
and  will  sow  about  200  acres  right  away. 
This  gives  promise  of  making  one  of  the 
best  alfalfa  fields  in  this  section. 

Big  Crop  of  West  Side  Grain  Pre- 
dicted.— Fresno  Democrat:  S.  F.  Booth, 
district  agent  for  the  Southern  Pacific, 
says  that  as  near  as  he  can  judge,  the  re- 
port that  there  will  be  a  big  acreage  of 
grain  on  the  West  Side  this  spring  is  cor- 
rect. The  season  is  more  favorable  than 
for  years,  and  it  would  seem  that  after  a 
long  time  the  hopes  of  the  ranchers  in 
that  region  will  bear  fruition. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Highest  Water  In  Fifteen  Years. 
— Eureka  Standard,  Jan.  9  :  What  is  said 
to  be  the  worst  storm  in  many  years  ap- 
peared to  have  been  broken  about  noon 
to-day,  when  Old  Sol  showed  his  face 
through  the  clouds  in  the  south.  The 
storm  commoncod  hore  Tuesday  evening 
and  since  then  it  has  rained  almost  inces- 
santly, swelling  all  the  streams  of  the 
county,  particularly  Eel  river,  which  yes- 
terday, having  risen  at  the  rate  of  a  foot 
an  hour,  reached  its  maximum  height  last 
night,  when  it  was  reported  level  with  the 
floor  of  the  ferry  house  on  the  high  bank 
of  the  island  opposite  Singleys  station  on 
the  E.  R.  &  E.  R.  R.  However,  last  night 
the  temperature  commenced  to  fall  and 
with  it  the  river,  as  the  rain  in  the  moun- 
tains was  changed  to  snow,  and  further 
damage  from  flood  was  prevented.  The 
more  serious  damage  along  the  river  is 
yet  to  come,  when  the  cutting  of  the 
banks  by  the  falling  water  commences. 
So  far  no  serious  damage  has  been  done  to 
the  railroad  along  the  river,  although  the 
track  is  under  water  in  places. 

Big  Timber  Sale.— Eureka  Standard, 
Jan.  2:  Tho  sale  of  a  large  body  of  timber 
land  has  been  made  to  J.  E.  Henry  & 
Sons,  of  New  Hampshire,  through  C.  E. 
Pearsall.  Tho  same  parties  have  made 
one  large  purchase  before,  through  W. 
W.  Stone,  of  Areata.  This,  with  the 
former  purchase,  will  give  to  this  firm  a 
total  of  28,818  acres.  We  understand  that 
the  coming  of  these  gentlemen  means 
the  opening  up  of  a  large  and  increasing 
lumber  trade  with  tho  Middle  and  New 
England  States. 

KERN. 

Profits  of  Prune  Raising.— Kern 
County  Echo:  One  of  the  most  practicable 
branches  of  horticulture  in  Kern  county 
is  prune  raising.  The  long  dry  summers 
are  particularly  favorable  to  the  curing  of 
the  fruit  in  tho  open  air,  and  the  soil  seems 
well  adapted  to  tho  production  of  that 
fruit.  We  give  herewith  an  exact  state- 
ment of  what  has  been  done  on  a  small 
farm  of  twenty  acres.  The  land  was  pur- 
chased about  1889  and  cost  $60  per  acre, 
one-fourth  payable  in  cash  and  the  de- 
ferred payments  drawing  7%  interest.  In 
1890  the  owner  bought  1100  trees  at  a  cost 
of  $165.  The  next  year  he  planted  700 
more  at  a  cost  of  $175.  The  first  produc- 
tion from  the  trees  was  in  1894,  and  for 
that  and  subsequent  years  we  give  the  re- 
sult in  the  following  table: 

Year.  Pounds.    Cash  Returns. 

1894    1,100  $77  00 

1895    12,000  476  00 

1896   74.897         2,044  05 

1897   76,000         2,280  00 

1898   4,800  168  00 

1899  116,000         3,480  00 

1900   58,495  Unsold 

There  was  an  unusual  cold  snap  late  in 
the  spring  of  1898,  which  accounts  for  the 
very  small  crop  of  that  year.  The  owner 
of  this  small  farm  is  something  of  a  nov- 
elty in  the  way  of  a  farmer,  having  suf- 
fered the  loss  some  years  ago  .  of  both 
arms  by  the  premature  discharge  of  a 
cannon  with  which  he  was  firing  a  salute 
at  a  political  rally.  Both  hands  and  arms 
to  the  elbow  were  carried  away,  and  he 
has  since  planted  and  managed  the 
orchard  above  referred  to.  He  says  that 
during  the  years  from  the  planting  to  the 
productive  state  the  ground  between  the 
trees  more  than  paid  the  cost  of  cultiva- 
tion, pruning  and  irrigating  by  the  root 
crops  and  pumpkins  produced.  Since  the 
trees  came  into  bearing  they  shade  the 
ground  so  that  no  crops  are  produced  be- 
tween the  rows.  The  cost  of  picking, 
curing  and  packing  the  fruit  is  from  $11 
to  $13  per  ton,  whore  everything  is  hired. 
A  large  part  of  this  work  would  usually 
be  done  by  the  farmer  himself,  but  in  this 
case  the  owner  has  hired  all  the  work 
done.  The  cost  of  water  for  irrigating 
this  twenty-acre  farm  has  averaged  $9  per 
year  since  the  planting  of  the  orchard. 
Now  that  it  is  in  bearing  it  receives  two 
thorough  irrigations  each  year — one  in 
February  and  one  in  May  .or  June. 


LOS  ANGELES. 
Puffy  Oranges.— Los  Angeles  Her- 
ald: There  is  quite  a  little  complaint  this 
season  among  the  growers  in  Monrovia 
and  Duarte,  and  also  in  Azusa,  about 
puffy  oranges  in  this  year's  crop.  What 
causes  this  defect  is  theoretical.  Some 
claim  it  is  caused  by  commercial  fertilizer, 
while  others  claim  it  is  on  account  of  fre- 
quent fertilizing  with  stable  manure. 
Manager  J.  P.  Dunn  of  the  Duarte-Mon- 
rovia  Fruit  Exchange,  who  has  given 
many  years  to  the  study  of  citrus  grow- 
ing, attributes  puffy  oranges  to  the  condi- 
tions of  the  season;  that  the  rain  we  had  a 
few  weeks  ago  started  the  trees  growing 
and  the  sap  flowing,  just  at  a  period  when 
the  fruit  was  developed  and  commenced 
ripening.  He  does  not  believe  that  fer- 
tilizing has  anything  to  do  with  the  de- 
fect. 

NAPA. 

Two  Years  for  Chicken  Thieves. 
— Napa  Register,  Jan.  11 :  The  prelimi- 
nary examination  of  Peter  Yordt  and 
Bernhardt  Struven,  charged  with  bur- 
glary, held  before  Justice  Palmer  Tues- 
day afternoon,  resulted  in  the  justice 
holding  both  defendants  to  answer.  They 
were  taken  before  the  Superior  Court, 
where  both  pleaded  guilty,  and  Judge 
Ham  sentenced  them  to  two  years  each  in 
San  Quentin.  He  told  them  that  if  they 
had  stood  trial  and  had  been  convicted  he 
would  have  given  them  eight  years 
apiece.  The  fowls  which  Yordt  and  Stru- 
ven stole  were  fino,  big,  fat  ones,  but  the 
two  men  have  been  made  to  pay  for  them 
most  dearly. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Improved  Crop  Prospects. — Chino 
Valley  Champion,  Jan.  11:  The  rain  of 
the  first  of  the  week  was  one  of  the  most 
opportune,  refreshing  and  valuable  that 
this  section  has  enjoyed  for  a  long  time. 
Tho  barley  especially  was  in  a  position  to 
be  benefited  immensely  by  it.  No  doubt 
hundreds  of  acres  of  barley  were  saved  by 
the  timeliness  of  the  rain,  as  the  surface 
of  the  soil  had  been  dried  by  the  recent 
wind,  and  the  young  grain  had  not  yet 
rooted  deeply  enough  to  find  the  lower 
moisture.  Now  all  is  wonderfully  re- 
freshed, and  the  ground  so  well  soaked 
that  occasional  showers  will  insure  a  good 
crop  of  barloy  and  beets.  The  rainfall  for 
the  storm  was  2.11  inches,  making  the 
total  for  the  season  to  date  12.69. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
The  Prune  Association. — Morgan 
Hill  Times,  Jan.  11:  We  havo  talked  with 
a  reliable  party — one  as  largely  interested 
in  the  prune  industry  as  almost  any  other- 
one  in  this  part  of  the  valley — and  we  are 
assured  by  him  that  the  Association  is  all 
right.  He  went  to  San  Jose  and  made 
personal  investigation  in  his  own  interest. 
So  fully  was  he  convinced  that  it  was  all 
right,  he  assured  us  that,  if  he  were  not 
already  a  member,  he  would  at  once  be- 
come one. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaron- 
ian,  Jan.  10 :  Packers  report  that  they 
have  lost  heavily  on  Red  Pearmains — 
that  there  has  been  no  market  for  them 
in  carload  lots.  The  Eastern  apple  ship- 
ments for  the  past  three  weeks  amounted 
to  37  cars,  making  a  total  for  the  season 

of  559  cars.  There  has  been  a  strong 

call  for  Missouri  Pippins  this  year.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  it  was  a  slow  seller.  It 
has  been  of  excellent  quality  this  year  and 

is  keeping  well.  It  is  estimated  that 

there  are  yet  in  the  valley  about  40  cars 
of  apples  of  all  varieties  for  shipment,  and 
that  the  shipping  season  will  close  about 

the  middle  of  February.  Protect  the 

robins.  They  are  friends  of  the  orchard- 
ist.  There  is  a  law  against  killing  them. 
It  cost  a  tree  pruner  of  Santa  Cruz  $40  a 
short  time  ago  because  he  killed  two 

robins.  There  is  going  to  be  a  largely 

increased  acreage  in  strawberries  in  Pa- 
jaro  valley  this  year.  San  Francisco  com- 
mission merchants  who  were  not  in  on 
last  year's  combination  of  berry  growers 
and  handlers  are  preparing  to  be  strictly 
in  the  berry  business  this  year  by  backing 
farmers  who  own  or  can  rent  good  berry 

land  in  this  valley.  It  is  claimed  that 

the  practice  of  piling  apples  in  orchards 
after  picking,  loose  on  the  ground  or  in 
boxes,  is  largely  responsible  for  poor 
keeping  and  early  rotting.  Orchard  stor- 
age is  common  in  this  valley,  and  such 
exposure  of  picked  fruit  may  be  the  cause 
for  the  complaints  of  poor  keeping  quali- 
ties which  have  been  frequent  during  the 
past  two  seasons. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
Ground  Squirrel's  Capacity  for 
Wheat. — San  Miguel  Messenger:  H. 
Steele  of  Ranchita  canyon  has  long  been 
interested  to  know  how  much  grain  a 
squirrel  is  capable  of  carrying  away  in 
one  mouthful,  and  a  few  days  since  his 
curiosity  was  satisfied  when  one  of  his 
grandchildren  shot  and  killed  one  of  these 
troublesome  little  posts  while  it  was  pick- 
ing up  wheat  in  the  chicken  yard.  The 


squirrel's  mouth  was  opened,  the  contents 
carefully  taken  out  and  counted,  and,  to 
Mr.  Steele's  surprise,  he  found  there  were 
just  495  grains.  In  carrying  the  dead  ani- 
mal across  the  yard  some  grain  was 
dropped  from  its  mouth,  and,  therefore, 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  a  squirrel  can  carry 
500  grains  of  wheat  in  its  mouth  at  one 
time.  At  this  rate,  when  the  country  is 
so  overrun  with  squirrels  as  it  is  in  this 
section,  the  loss  to  the  farmers  wrought 
by  these  little  pests  is  very  heavy. 

SONOMA. 

Experimenting  with  Beets.  —  So- 
noma County  Index-Tribune:  Sugar  beet 
culture  on  the  reclaimed  marsh  lands  in 
the  lower  part  of  the  Sonoma  valley  is 
only  in  its-experimental  stage,  and  is  be- 
ing watched  with  a  great  deal  of  interest 
by  the  owners  of  unreclaimed  lands  bor- 
dering on  Sonoma  creek  and  San  Pablo 
bay.  Should  the  venture  prove  a  financial 
success,  thousands  upon  thousands  of 
acres  of  tule  lands  will  be  reclaimed  and 
turned  into  beet  farms. 

A  Good  Grape.  —  Sonoma  County 
Farmer:  The  Red  Barbarossa  is  recom- 
mended by  an  experienced  horticulturist 
as  one  of  the  very  best  table  grapes  for 
Sonoma  county.  It  is  an  early  bearer, 
ripening  right  after  tho  Sweetwater,  and 
is  nearly  as  sweet  and  finely  flavored  as 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  For  this  local- 
ity, our  friend  says  that  it  has  more  good 
qualities  than  any  other  table  grape  he 
has  seen.  As  it  is  not  subject  to  mildew, 
it  would  be  most  excellent  for  an  arbor. 

Banner  Hop  County.  —  Sebastopo1 
Times  :  In  1900  the  production  of  hops  in 
Sonoma  county  was  15,000  bales,  while 
the  estimates  for  the  first  year  of  the 
twentieth  century  reach  21,000  bales. 
There  were  6000  bales  sold  on  contract 
last  year,  and  of  this  quantity  it  is  stated 
that  contracts  for  5500  bales  are  still  in 
force  for  next  year.  Sonoma  county  holds 
the  palm  as  the  banner  hop  producing 
county  of  the  State. 

TEHAMA. 
The  Poplar  Doomed.  —  Red  Bluff 
News:  Of  late  quite  a  number  of  people 
have  been  cutting  down  the  poplar  trees 
in  their  yards  and  havo  done  good  work 
by  so  doing,  for  the  poplar  is  about  the 
poorest  shade  tree  we  have.  They  are 
surely  what  is  called  a  "dirty"  tree,  for 
the  leaves  fall  about  nine  months  out  of 
twelve.  And  again  this  tree  is  short 
lived.  About  the  time  it  gets  a  good 
growth,  the  upper  limbs  begin  to  die  and 
later  the  tree  itself  dies  and  then  it  is  only 
fit  for  firewood  and  not  very  good  for 
that.  There  are  many  other  trees  just  as 
pretty  and  are  much  more  satisfactory  as 
shade  trees. 

TULARE. 

Worms  Killing  Hogs.— Tulare  News: 
Hogs  have  been  dying  of  late  around 
Milo,  and  the  cause  of  their  death  was  a 
mystery  until  one  was  cut  open  by  Dick 
Childers,  who  reported  that  the  intestines 
were  being  eaten  by  worms.  A  remedy 
has  already  been  discovered  and  is  being 
used  with  such  results  that  the  porkers 
are  rapidly  getting  well.  The  remedy  is 
very  simple  and  consists  of  mixing  blue- 
stoned  wheat  and  carbolic  acid  in  proper 
quantities  and  feeding  it  to  them. 

Seedless  Lemons.— Woodland  Mail: 
T.  B.  Gibson  has  received  from  S.  A. 
Allen  of  Lindsay,  Tulare  county,  a  sample 
of  the  seedless  lemons  produced  on  the 
trees  in  his  orchard.  The  fruit  is  fine 
and  large  and  attracted  much  attention 
during  the  Citrus  Fair  at  Tulare.  Mr. 
Gibson  will  send  for  some  of  the  trees  and 
give  them  a  thorough  trial  in  Yolo  county. 

NEVADA. 
Experimental  Feeding  of  Steers 
— Reno  Gazette:  Prof.  McDowell  of  the 
Experiment  Station  farm  has  been  feeding 
four  steers  since  Feb.  3,  1900.  This  morn- 
ing he  sold  them  to  the  Western  Meat  Co. 
of  Oakland  at  \\  cents  per  pound,  gross 
weight.  The  combined  weight  of  the 
four  head  was  7269  pounds,  and  they 
brought  $327.11,  or  over  $81  per  head. 
Two  of  them  are  3J  years  old  and  the 
other  two  are  2h  years  old.  They  have 
been  fed  about  thirty  pounds  hay  per  day 
since  February. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
i?£  SaJilfA  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING .   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  Si.so  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O 
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The  Statue. 

The  marble  waits,  immaculate  and  rude  ; 
Beside  it  stands  the  sculptor,  lost  in 
dreams. 

With  vague,  chaotic  forms  his  vision 
teems. 

Fair  shapes  pursue  him,  only  to  elude 
And  mock   his  eager  fancy.    Lines  of 
grace 

And  heavenly  beauty  vanish,  and,  be- 
hold ! 

Out  through  the  Parian  luster,  puro  and 
cold, 

Glares  the  wild  horror  of  a  devil's  face. 

The  clay  is  ready  for  tho  modeling. 
The  marble  waits  :  how  beautiful,  how 
pure, 

That  gleaming  substance,  and  it  shall 
endure, 

When  dynasty  and  empire,  throne  and 
king 

Have  crumbled  back  to  dust.    Well  may 
you  pause, 
Oh,   sculptor-artist !  and,  before  that 
mute, 

Unshapen  surface,  stand  irresolute  ! 
Awful,    indeed,    are   Art's  unchanging 
laws. 

The  thing  you  fashion  out  of  senseless 
clay, 

Transformed  to  marble  shall  outlive 

your  fame ; 
And  when  no  more  is  known  your  race, 

or  name, 

Men  shall  be  moved  by  what  you  mold  to- 
day. 

Wo  are  all  sculptors.    By  each  act  and 
thought, 

We  form  tho  model.    Time,  the  arti- 
san, 

Stands,  with  his  chisel,  fashioning  tho 
Man, 

And  stroke  by  stroke  tho  masterpiece  is 
wrought. 

Angel  or  demon  ?    Choose,  and  do  not 
err ! 

For  time  but  follows  as  you  shapo  the 
mold, 

And  finishes  in  marble,  stern  and  cold, 
That  statuoof  the  soul,  the  character. 
By  wordless  blessing,  or  by  silent  curse, 
By  act  and  motive, — so  do  you  define 
The  image  which  time  copies,  line  by 
line, 

For  the  great  gallery  of  the  Universe. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox,  in  January  Suc- 
cess. 

McShane's  Mother. 

When  I  look  back  and  think  of  her 
My  very  heart-strings  seem  to  stir; 
How  kind,  how  fair  she  was—  how  good 
I  cannot  tell  you.    If  I  could 
You,  too,  would  lovo  her. 

— Adelaide  Proctor. 

"  Mother  !  Where  did  you  get  her  ?  " 

Maurice  McShane  was  looking  after 
the  elfish  little  old  creature  hobbling 
from  the  room. 

"She  was  poor — and  homeless.  She 
wanted  to  work  badly.  So  I  told  her  she 
might  stay." 

"  Stay  !  What  earthly  use  will  she  be 
to  you  ?  Old  ?  She's  a  feminine  Me- 
thuselah !    And  stupid  " 

"Deaf,  dear!"  Mrs.  McShane  cor- 
rected gently.  "I  think  it  is  a  common 
mistake  to  consider  one  stupid  who  is 
only  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  deaf." 

"  Well,  there  are  grades  of  deafness. 
You'll  have  to  buy  a  megaphone  to 
give  her  orders.  And  ugly — phew ! 
She  looks  like  a  galvanized  corpse. 
Mother,  you  are  too  soft-hearted  ! 

"Every  one,"  smiling  back  at  the 
handsome  young  face  opposite  her, 
"can't  be  beautiful,  dear  !  " 

He  took  his  coffee  from  her  hand. 
"  Like  my  mother  !  "  he  said. 

"  O,  you  flatterer  !  "  she  cried,  but  a 
girl  might  envy  the  soft  rose  bloom 
in  her  cheek,  which  deepened  at  sound 
of  her  son's  praise. 

"Simple  truth,"  he  declared,  and 
looked  at  her  admiringly. 

McShane  was  proud  of  his  mother. 
Her  graceful  figure,  her  sweet  repose 
of  manner,  the  quiet  adequacy  which 
she  brought  to  the  discharge  of  daily 
duties,  her  gentle  consideration,  her 
unaffected  courtesy,  possessed  for  him 
unfailing  charm.  He  liked  to  think 
that  she  came  naturally  by  her  per- 
fect self-poise — her  air  of  exquisite  dis- 
tinction. Could  she  not  trace  her  fam- 
ily back  to  the  days  when  Henry  II 
granted  Arra  to  Theobald  Fitzwalter 


after  the  Saxon  invasion  ?  And  those 
fair  hands  of  hers  always  brought  to 
mind  Meredith's  description  of  those  of 
Lucile  de  Nevers: 

A  hand, 

White,  delicate,  dimpled,  warm,  languid 
and  bland! 

She  had  kept  her  youth  wonderfully. 
The  dark  brown  hair  was  still  abun- 
dant and  glossy.  Her  complexion  was 
clear  pink  and  white.  Her  teeth  were 
perfect.  Maurice  thought  looking  at 
her  that  he  had  never  seen  eyes 
brighter  nor  more  sympathetic.  Sym- 
pathetic !  That  was  the  trouble.  She 
was  too  sympathetic. 

"Mother  mine,"  he  said  "you  will 
have  to  make  a  fight  against  the  di- 
vine impulse  of  compassion.  This 
house  is  becoming  the  refuge  for  all 
unhappy  creatures — brute  and  human. 
Those  dogs  " 

"  The  poor  things  !  "  she  cried,  laugh- 
ing. She  had  heard  about  the  dogs 
before.  "One  could  not  stone  them 
away,  the  first  had  a  broken  leg.  The 
second  was  famishing." 

"Maybe.  Anyhow,  they've  adopted 
us.  Then  there  are  the  stray  cats 
whose  preference  for  our  residence  en- 
riches the  milkman.  Then,  the  cross- 
eyed orphan  " 

"Maurice!  You  must  not  speak  so 
of  the  poor  child.  No  one  else  was  will- 
ing to  take  her  " 

"And  now  this  deaf  old  hag  !  Well, 
willful  woman  will  have  her  way  !  "  He 
rose  and  sauntered  to  her  side.  "  How 
I  wish,"  he  said,  bending  to  kiss  her 
good-by,  "  that  you  were  out  of  mourn- 
ing !  I  want  to  take  you  around  with 
me  to  the  theaters  and  clubs.  Every 
one  will  suppose  you  are  my  sister. 
You're  always  being  taken  for  my 
sister,  you  know.  There  are  some  men 
I  want  to  introduce  to  you — Stanley 
Richmond  for  one.  Not  that  one  may 
steal  you  from  me  !  " 

It  was  his  boyish  jest  to  be  jealous 
of  attentions  paid  his  pretty  mother. 

"  I  shall  not  marry  again,"  she  said, 
smiling  up  at  him.  You  have  no  en- 
gagement for  this  evening  ?  You  will 
be  home  to  dinner  ?  " 

"  At  (i  sharp.  But  I  hope  I  shall  find 
no  more  delightful  additions  to  our 
household  on  my  return  !  " 

He  laughed,  blew  her  an  airy  kiss, 
and  was  gone.  She  sat  gazing  at  the 
closed  door — that  tender  smile  still 
upon  her  face. 

"My  dear — dear  boy!"  she  whis- 
pered. 

They  were  close  to  each  other — 
those  two.  The  similarity  of  their 
tastes,  the  congeniality  of  their  pref- 
erences, their  years  of  intimate  com- 
panionship— for  she  had  never  sent 
him  away  from  her  to  school — had  kept 
their  affection  for  each  other  fresh, 
fragrant,  and  spontaneous.  To  those 
who  had  urged  her  to  send  her  son 
among  strangers  she  had  replied  much 
in  the  vein  of  the  author  of  "  Reveries 
of  a  Bachelor."  For  it  was  he  who 
wrote:  "Let  the  father  or  the  mother 
think  long  before  they  send  away  their 
boy — before  they  break  the  home  ties 
that  make  a  web  of  infinite  fineness 
and  soft  silken  meshes  around  his  heart 
*  *  *  the  sobs  with  which  the  adieux 
are  said  are  sobs  that  may  come  back 
in  the  after  years  strong  and  steady 
and  terrible ! "  Then  their  mutual 
keen  sense  of  humor  had  added  to  the 
pleasure  each  found  in  the  society  of  the 
other.  So  that  it  was  with  a  shrinking 
at  her  heart  for  which  she  chided  her- 
self that  of  late  McShane's  mother 
heard  frequent  mention  of  one  girl's 
name,  noticed  the  eagerness  with  which 
certain  invitations  were  accepted,  and 
observed  the  dreaminess  which  came 
into  her  lad's  eyes  when  shielded  by  un- 
read paper  or  book. 

One  day  he  blurted  his  confession 
out  in  impetuous  boyish  fashion.  She 
was  young — of  course.  And  beautiful 
— the  lovliest  girl  in  Chicago !  Cul- 
tured, sweet,  adorable — but  alas, 
wealthy  !  So  he  might  not  speak  yet — 
at  least  not  until  he  had  proved  the 
stuff  that  was  in  him.  So  he  talked  on 
and  on  as  only  a  young  fellow  in  love 
will  talk.  For  a  girl  keeps  her  secret 
deep  hidden. 

Neither  paid  any  attention  to  the 
deaf  old  woman  who  was  moving  around 
the  room,  setting  it  in  order.  How- 
ever, that  happened  to  be  one  of  her 


"good  days."  as  she  called  those  in 
which  her  hearing  seemed  less  ob- 
structed than  usual.  And  a  part  of 
the  conversation  penetrated  her  con- 
sciousness. 

"That's  Leila's  address,"  concluded 
the  young  fellow,  springing  up.  "You 
will  call  on  her  and  her  mother,  won't 
you?" 

"  Of  course,  dear — if  you  wish." 

"  You're  a  darling  !  "  he  decided  and 
straightway  flung  off  to  take  Leila  to 
a  studio  tea.  When  he  had  left  her 
at  the  door  of  her  mother's  home  in 
the  amber  light  of  the  autumn  after- 
noon, he  turned  down  the  street,  walked 
a  block,  and  bumped  into  Jack  Hall,  an 
artist  friend  of  his. 

"Well  met!"  cried  the  latter. 
"Come  with  me.  I'm  going  down  to 
the  Kankakee  marshes  to  do  some 
sketches  for  a  magazine.  It's  a  special 
order — good  pay.  Come  along.  It  may 
be  you  can  do  some  verses  to  go  with 
the  sketches.  Don't  say  no  !  The  trip 
will  take  the  city  smoke  out  of  your 
lungs.  You  can  wire  your  folks,  can't 
you  ?  " 

"I  suppose  so,  but  " 

"We'll  only  be  gone  a  day  or  two. 
Hallo,  here's  Harvey  !  How's  this  for 
luck  '!  Harvey,  you  live  next  door  to 
McShane's.  Just  drop  in  to-night,  will 
you,  and  tell  his  mother  that  he  has 
gone  off  on  a  brief  sketching  trip  with 
me.  Tell  her  I'll  take  good  care  of 
him.  She  trusts  me,  you  know.  I'll 
bring  him  back  all  right.  There,  that's 
settled.  Thanks." 

Now,  it  happened  that  the  same 
afternoon  a  maid  servant  of  the  Mr. 
Harvey  mentioned  had  cleaned  a  grown 
with  gasoline.  This  gown  she  hung 
on  the  back  of  a  chair  near  a  gas 
range.  When  she  lighted  the  range  to 
prepare  supper  the  gown  ignited.  So 
did  the  maid  servant.  The  scene  upon 
which  Mr.  Harvey  returned  was  natu- 
rally an  exciting  one.  So  exciting,  in- 
deed, that  it  quite  banished  from  his 
recollection  the  message  he  had  prom- 
ised to  deliver  to  McShane's  mother. 

Mrs.  McShane  delayed  dinner  until  it 
was  uneatable.  Stealing  into  Mau- 
rice's room  at  midnight  to  see  if  all  was 
well,  after  the  fashion  of  mothers,  she 
was  alarmed  at  finding  him  still  absent. 
She  lay  sleepless  until  drawn,  listening 
for  his  step.  She  came  down  to  break- 
fast, all  her  pretty  rosy  bloom  washed 
away  by  insomnia. 

"  I'm  so  worried,  Rhoda,"  she  said  to 
a  friend  who  chanced  in.  "  Maurice  did 
not  come  home  last  night.  He  never 
before  failed  to  send  me  word  of  any 
change  of  plans.  I  am  ill  with  anxiety. 
If  he  is  not  back  by  luncheon  I  shall 
send  to  inquire  at  the  office  of  the  paper 
and  the  Press  club.    It  is  just  possible 

Miss  Ware  of  Prairie  avenue  What 

is  it  Debora  ?  " 

For  the  deaf  old  woman  had  paused 
before  her  and  was  intently  watching 
the  lips  of  the  speaker. 

"Nothing,  ma'am,  nothing!"  She 
rattled  off  an  apology  in  queer  foreign 
patois. 

Leila  Ware  and  her  mother  were 
lunching  together  in  their  South  Side 
home  when  a  servant  appeared. 

"There's  a  person,"  he  said,  "who 
insists  upon  seeing  you."  He  hesi- 
tated. "  She  is  excited,  and  is  saying 
something  about  Mr.  McShane.  

"O,  it  must  be  that  Mrs.  McShane 
has  called,  mother  ! "  cried  the  girl, 
rising.  "  Maurice  said  yesterday  that 
she  intended  calling  at  once.  Ask  her 
into  the   drawing-room,  Peters,  and 

"McShane  !  "  squealed  a  voice,  "Mc- 
Shane ! "  A  bent,  brown,  toothless, 
skinny  little  creature  darted  past 
the  servant — confronted  mother  and 
daughter.  They  looked  in  astonish- 
ment at  the  witchlike  woman.  She 
was  clad  in  dingy  black.  A  torn  veil 
was  stretched  over  her  long  red  nose. 
Her  fingers  were  out  of  her  gloves. 
She  brandished  a  battered  umbrella. 


TROCHES. 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  may  result  in  an 
Incurable  Throat  Trouble  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  use 
BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL 
Nothing  excels  this  simple 


remedy.  Sold  only  in  boxes. 


"His  mother!"  she  cried — "Mr.  Mc- 
Shane— his  mother  !  " 

A  slow,  painful  color  crept  to  Leila 
Ware's  white  brow.  Maurice  had 
seemed  such  a  perfect  gentleman — of 
such  good  blood  and  breeding  ! 

"Mamma,  she  says  she  is  Mr.  Mc- 
Shane's mother."  She  went  up  to  her 
— gently  took  the  umbrella  from  her, 
and  led  her  to  the  table.   "  Be  seated," 


NERVE  FOOD 

If  you  have  neuralgia,  Scott's 
emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  will 
feed  the  nerve  that  is  crying 
for  food — it  is  hungry — and 
set  your  whole  body  going 
again,  in  a  way  to  satisfy  nerve 
and  brain  with  your  usual  food. 

That  is  cure. 

If  you  are  nervous  and  irri- 
table, you  may  only  need  more 
fat  to  cushion  your  nerves — 
you  are  probably  thin — and 
Scott's  emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil  will  give  you  the  fat,  to 
begin  with. 

Cure,  so  far  as  it  goes.  Full 
cure  is  getting  the  fat  you 
need  from  usual  food,  and 
Scott's  emulsion  will  help  you 
to  that. 

We'll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 
SCOTT  &  BOW NE,  409  I'earl  street,  New  Vcr!: 


iREATEST  OF 
ML  CEREALS 


Speltz  Startled  the 
Fannin?  World 
in  1900; 

ft  will  rapture  every 
heart  in  1901,  witnlta 
HOhu.  of  (rrain  ami  4 
gr        tons  of  hay,  equal  to 
y  Timothy,    per  acre. 

Get  the  genuine,buy  of 
^&  Salater,  the  introducer. 

Combination  Corn 

is  one  or"  the  greatest 
things  ot  the  century. 
It  Is  early  and  an  enor- 
mously, fabulously  big  yielder,  a  sort  bound 
to  revolutionize  corn  growing. 

Salzer's  Vegetable  Seeds. 

The  beauty  about  Salzer's  vegetable  seed  Is, 
that  they  nvw  r  tall.  They  sprout,  grow  and 
produce.  They  are  of  such  high  vitality  they 
laugh  at  droughts,  rains  and  the  elements, 
taking  1st  prizes  every  where.  We  warrant  this. 

For  14  Gents  and  This  Notice 

we  send  7  packages  of  rare,  choice.  line,  splen- 
did vegetable  novelties  and  3  packages  of 
brilliantly  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  worth  |1, 
and  our  bin  catalog  for  only  14c  and  this 
Not  ice,  in  order  to  train  250.000  new  customers 
In  1901,  or  lor  10c,  10  rare  farm  seed  samples, 
fully  worth  tio.00  to  (ret  a  start 
and  oi.rgreat  catalogue. 


JOHN  A.  SALZER 
SEED  CO. 

LACROSSE,  WIS. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
25  Teachers.  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
WWrite  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 

Horticultures  and  VipeyardiM. 

A  man  with  tbe  best  of  references,  with  thorough 
practical  knowledge  In  orchards  and  raisin  vine- 
yards, with  ten  years  of  California  experience  and 
graduate  of  French  Agricultural  University,  will 
take  charge  of  a  large  orchard  or  vineyard  at  $100 
per  month. 

Address  BOX  971,  FRESNO,  CAL. 
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she  urged,  although  her  heart  was  hot 
with  mortification.  "Mamma,  will 
you  give  Mrs.  McShane  some  tea  ? " 

The  old  woman  burst  into  a  torrent 
of  jargon  in  which  the  words  "gone," 
"sick,"  "worried,"  were  alone  intel- 
ligible. 

"  Where  he  gone  ?  "  queried  the  ex- 
traordinary guest,  in  shrill  conclusion. 
"Where  Maurice  gone  ?  " 

"We  have  not  seen  him  since  yester- 
day.   We  " 

"Eh?"  She  curved  her  hand  over 
her  ear.    "  Talk  loud.    I  no  hear  !  " 

When  the  ladies  had  several  times 
repeated  in  the  highest  pitch  of  voices 
they  could  assume  that  they  knew 
nothing  of  the  whereabouts  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Shane, she  seemed  finally  to  under- 
stand that  her  errand  was  fruitless. 
She  bounced  up  with  a  shriek  of  dis- 
appointment. She  regained  posses- 
sion of  her  umbrella. 

"Tell  him  come  home!"  she  com- 
manded fiercely.  "His  mother  say 
come  home  !  " 

Then  she  was  gone — running  with  a 
bent  body  like  a  hunter  dog  that  scents 
game. 

Mrs.  Ware  looked  wildly  at  her 
daughter. 

"His  mother!"  sobbed  the  girl. 
"It  isn't  possible  !  It  isn't  in  nature  ! 
There  must  be  some  mistake  !  " 

And  she  took  herself  off  to  her  room 
in  a  passion  of  despair — and  cried. 
There  really  was  nothing  else  to  do. 

Meanwhile  at  the  newspaper  office 
and  the  Press  club,  the  deaf  little 
woman  was  causing  amused  discus- 
sion. Of  course  not  every  one  misun- 
derstood her  identity.  Perhaps  of 
those  who  did  not,  Stanley  Richmond 
was  the  most  perplexed.  A  retired 
lawyer  with  literary  leanings,  he  had 
listened  to  many  a  rhapsody  from 
Maurice  McShane  on  the  subject  of  his 
lovely  mother.  So  when  in  the  course 
of  her  faithful  peregrinations  he  met 
with  the  strange  little  creature  who 
was  making  such  a  vigorous  search 
for  his  boy  friend,  he  was  temporarily 
disconcerted,  but  not  deceived.  He 
insisted  on  taking  her  home.  On  the 
way  he  tried  to  evolve  some  reason 
from  her  spasmodic  speech. 

It  was  Mrs.  McShane  herself  who 
opened  the  door  to  them — Mrs.  Mc- 
Shane in  a  dusky  soundless  gown,  with 
a  filmy  fichu  crossed  on  her  bosom  and 
a  handful  of  yellow  autumnal  blooms 
at  her  trim  waist. 

"Debora — where  have  you  been? 
You  went  to  look  for  Mr.  Maurice — O, 
Debora !  You  should  not  have  done 
that !  You  went — where  ?  He  will 
be  so  annoyed !  He  is  well — almost 
well.  And  you  went  to  the  clubs — and 
the  newspaper  office — and  to  Mrs. 
Ware's  !  Why — because  I  was  worried  ? 
You  meant  well,  but  " 

The  little  foreigner  flashed  by  her — 
disappeared. 

' '  How  good  of  you  to  bring  my  poor 
maid  home ! "  Mrs.  McShane's  blue 
eyes  were  looking  gratefully  at  the 
bearded  gentleman  on  the  threshold. 

"  She  is  slightly  deranged  I  fear,  but 
faithful  and  affectionate.  She  knew  I 
was  worried  about  my  son,  and  she 
did  her  best  " 

"Her  best!"  groaned  a  voice 
from  the  parlor.  "Mother,  I  should 
have  staid  several  days  with  Jack  Hall 


'  x  HE  plague  of  lamps  is 
the  breaking  of  chim- 
neys ;  but  that  can  be  avoided. 
Get  Macbeth's  "pearl  top" 
or  "  pearl  glass." 

The  funnel-shaped  tops  are 
beaded  or  "  pearled  "  —  a 
trade-mark.  Cylinder  tops 
are   etched  in  the  glass  — 

"MACBETH     PEARL    GLASS "  

another  trade-mark. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  iheir 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


if  it  had  not  been  for  this  beastly  neu- 
ralgia. By  that  time  she  would  have 
interviewed  every  acquaintance  I  have 
in  the  city  !  I  told  you  your  sin  would 
find  you  out !  Adopting  homeless  for- 
eign females  through  charity  " 

They  heard  him  grumbling  as  he 
came  across  the  hall.  Why,  hello, 
Richmond  !  "  he  cried  heartly.  "  Where 
did  you  drop  from  ?  " 

And  when  Stanely  Richmond  found 
himself  seated  in  the  cozy  little  library 
before  a  jolly  grate  fire,  a  handsome 
woman  at  one  side  of  the  hearth  and 
a  boisterous  boy  at  the  other,  with  the 
prospect  of  a  delightful  dinner  im- 
mediately, he  vowed  gratitude  to  the 
quaint  little  creature  who  had  been  the 
means  of  bringing  him  to  such  a  charm- 
ing haven. 


"Just  as  soon 
started  up  I  knew 
it  down  in  those 
Maurice  explained, 
and  came  home. 


as  the  neuralgia 
I  could  not  stand 
deadly  marshes," 
So  I  turned  around 
Good  thing  I  did, 


too.  The  mater  was  sure  I  had  been 
kidnapped.  Besides  I  had  promised 
Leila — Mother  ?  "  He  leaped  erect 
as  the  thought  struck  him.  "Deafy 
speaks  such  ghastly  English — -is  it  pos- 
sible— do  you  suppose  that  anywhere 
they  may  have  fancied  she  was  " 

"  Your  mother  ?  "  laughed  Mrs.  Mc- 
Shane.   "  It's  possible." 

Stanley  Richmond  covered  his  square 
chin  and  silvery  mustache  with  one 
firm,  sinewy  hand. 

"As  soon  as  dinner  is  over — if  you'll 
excuse  me,  Richmond— — " 

"Go,  dear  ! "  she  said. 

He  went. 

What  Stanley  Richmond  said  the 
day  the  young  couple  were  married 
is  not  a  matter  of  public  record.  Any- 
how, he  said  it  while  the  band  was 
playing  "Love's  Young  Dream."  And 
those  invited  declared  McShane's 
mother  quite  rivaled  the  bride  in  grace 
and  beauty.    But  just  what  she  replied 

to  Richmond  .    Well,  the  only  thing 

one  may  positively  declare  is  that  poor, 
little,  old,  crooked,  deaf  Debora  has 
a  home  for  life  with  the  Richmonds. — 
Chicago  Tribune. 


The  Massing  of  Population  is  Ruinous. 

The  crowded  condition  of  the  more 
populous  sections  of  large  cities  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  view  with  a 
measure  of  horror.  The  density  of  pop- 
ulation in  London,  Paris,  Berlin  and 
other  cities  of  the  Old  World  is  de- 
scribed in  many  voluminous  treatises 
respecting  the  problems  they  present. 
But  it  is  becoming  apparent  that  we 
are  in  danger  of  like  conditions  in  our 
American  centers.  1  have  just  seen  a 
chart  showing  that  in  New  York  there 
is  an  average  of  nearly  nineteen  per- 
sons to  a  dwelling.  In  Hoboken  the 
average  is  between  twelve  and  thir- 
teen ;  in  Fall  River,  from  eleven  to 
twelve ;  in  Jersey  City,  Chicago  and 
Boston,  between  eight  and  nine.  This 
chart  represents  the  census  ten  years 
ago,  and  when  one  takes  into  consider- 
ation the  number  of  dwellings  in  which 
only  two  or  three  persons  live  the  aver- 
age is  much  larger  and  more  serious. 
The  problem  has  become  almost  univer- 
sal, for,  at  the  same  time  (thanks  to 
modern  improvement  and  rapid 
transit),  more  fortunate  families  are 
gravitating  to  the  suburbs.  The  oth- 
ers, of  course,  less  fortunate,  have  to 
remain  in  the  crowded  and  ever-crowd- 
ing sections.  Manhattan's  present 
average  of  dwellers  to  a  dwelling  is 
estimated  to  be  twenty-three  persons, 
which  is  simply  ruinous  from  the  stand- 
point of  good  health  and  sound  morals. 
— Ballington  Booth  in  January  Success. 


Real  comfort  for  room  wear  is  to 
be  found  in  the  soft  fur  slippers, 
wool  lined.  They  can't  be  called  really 
beautiful,  except  for  the  beauty  of  the 
fur,  but  they  have  charms  of  their 
own.  They  are  to  be  found  in  all  kinds 
of  the  shorter  napped  furs,  sealskin, 
otter,  and  in  the  tiger  skin  the  slip- 
pers are  more  shapely. 


Addres* 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa 


In  a  college  town. — Student  (to  ser- 
vant at  the  door):  "Miss  Brown?" 
Servant:  "  She's  engaged."  Student: 
"  I  know  it.  I'm  what  she's  engaged 
to." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Creamed  Chicken. — One  pint  of 
cream  sauce,  one  pint  of  cold  chicken, 
cut  into  fine  pieces,  and  highly  season 
with  salt,  pepper  and  celery  salt.  For 
a  variety  add  also  one-half  pint  of  raw 
oysters  (small),  and  cook  until  oysters 
are  frilled  at  the  edges. 

Sweet  Potato  and  Chicken  Cro- 
quettes.— Use  left  over  bits  of  chicken, 
mince  fine,  mix  well  with  washed 
sweet  potato.  If  you  have  any  gravy 
add  enough  to  make  the  mixture  moist. 
If  not,  add  melted  butter.  Dip  in  egg 
and  cracker  crumbs.  Fry  in  deep 
lard. 

French  Stuffing  for  Ducks. — Scald 
and  wring  a  cup  of  dried  crumbs  out 
of  stock  or  broth  or  milk.  Chop  a 
little  fat  bacon,  mix  it  with  equal 
quantities  of  parsley,  chives,  shallots 
half  a  clove  of  garlic,  pepper  and  salt 
and  a  dozen  stoned  olives.  Fill  the 
ducks  as  with  any  other  stuffing  and 
sew  them  up. 

Escalloped  Sweet  Potato  with 
Oysters. — Boil  six  sweet  potatoes, 
slice  them  the  round  way.  Place 
a  layer  in  a  baking  dish,  sprinkle  with 
salt  and  pepper,  add  small  pieces  of 
butter.  Now  add  a  layer  of  oysters 
and  cracker  crumbs,  then  sweet  po- 
tatoes, etc.,  until  the  dish  is  full.  Pour 
over  this  one  teaspoonful  of  oyster 
liquor  and  bake  about  twenty  minutes. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  thick  felt  under  the  table  cloth 
avoids  noise  and  saves  wear  on  the 
cloth. 

Use  a  double  boiler  for  heating  milk. 
It  is  scalded  when  the  water  in  the 
lower  pan  boils. 

In  breaking  eggs,  break  them  one 
at  a  time  into  a  cup,  so  that  a  bad  one 
may  be  rejected. 

Give  the  lamp  burners  a  good  boil- 
ing often  for  twenty  minutes  in  water 
with  a  little  washing  soda. 

Where  brasses  are  much  discolored 
an  application  of  a  solution  of  salt  and 
vinegar  is  advisable  before  using  the 
customary  brass  polish,  as  the  work 
of  polishing  is  much  more  quickly  per- 
formed. 

Ivory,  it  is  said,  can  be  made  and 
kept  white  by  washing  it  in  soap  and 
water  and  laying  it  while  wet  in  the 
sunshine.  This  should  be  repeated  if 
there  are  discolorings  for  several  days. 
Ivory  carvings  should  be  scrubbed 
with  a  brush. 

Handsome  glass  vases  may  be  kept 
free  from  the  accumulation  of  dust  at 
the  bottom  by  inserting  a  pad  of  tissue 
paper  the  color  of  the  vase  when  it  is 
not  in  use.  By  taking  this  means  of 
keeping  them  clean  the  brilliancy  of 
the  glass  is  retained. 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.  ELGIN.  ILL. 


Coughs  St  Colds 
Cored  with 


R.Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


VICK'S  SEEDS 

make  big  loads 
from  the  fields 


The  most  profitable  seeds  be- 
cause the  most  productive.  All 
varieties  selected  from  vigorous 
stock.  If  you  plant  little  or  much, 
send  for  our  new  Garden  and 
Floral  Guide.  Every  page  of 
value  to  planters  of  plants.  Tell 
us  what  you  intend  to  grow. 
JAMES  V  ICR'S  SONS, 
.  Box  No.  1566  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


SAW  YOUR  WOOD 


SAWS  DOWN 
TREKS 


With  a  FOLDING  S*WIN1  MACHINE.  OTORDS  hj  ONE  MAN  In 
10  honrn.  Semi  for  FREE  illus.  catalogue  showing  latest  Improve, 
ments  and  testimonials  from  thousands.   First  order  secures  apency. 

Folding  Sawing  Mach.  Co.  55  N.Jefferson  St. Chicago,  III. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Mt.  Campbell 
Orange  Tract, 

22  Miles  East  of  Fresno,  near  Reedley. 

SOIL— Red  dry  bog;  the  very  best. 
WATER— Large  Alta  canal  and  reservoir. 
LOCATION— High  sloping  mesa  above  frost  line. 
Now  offered  for  sale  with  water  at  $75  to  $100  per 


acre  in  10  or  80  acre  tracts. 


W.  N.  R0HRER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


ATTENTION! 

To  close  out.  I  offer  for  sale  all  my  VINE- 
YARDS and  CiTKCS  L4NDM,  ALFALFA  and 
STOCK  RANCHES,  OIL  lands,  HORSES  and 
MULES  (single  or  in  carload  lots).  All  must  be 
sold.   Call  on  or  address 

L.  F.  WARD,  537  So.  F  St..  Fresno.  Cal. 


CITRUS  LANDS. 

Also  improved  and  unimproved  vineyard,  or- 
ohard,  grain  and  alfalfa  lands,  and  stock  ranches. 

 SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  BY  

C.  R.  SCOTT,        TULARE,  CAL. 

Raisin  \  Fruit  Land. 

We  are  exclusive  agents  for  25,000  Acres 
of  Choice  Land  in  Fresno  County. 

For  information  in  regard  to  any  kind  of  land, 

SELMA  LAND  CO.,  SELMA,  CAL 

W.  T.  MUGG  &  CO., 

make  a  specialty  of  gelling  good  raisin  vine- 
yards.  Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE,  943  J  ST.,  FRESNO,  CAL. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  16,  1901. 

NEW  YORK  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  New  York  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Feb.  May. 

Wednesday    @   m%®M% 

Thursday   @   83)i@82)4 

Friday    @   82)4@81X 

Saturday    @   81X@82>< 

Monday    @   823i@81* 

Tuesday    @  —  81>4@81)4 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   6s  2%d      6s  2&d 

Thursday   6s  2%d      6s  25tfd 

Friday   6s   2«d      6s  2Xd 

Saturday   6s   2  d      6s  2)4d 

Monday  6s  2%&      6s  2%& 

Tuesday   6s   \%i      6s  l^d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   1  05%®  @  

Friday   1  05)4@1  <S>%   @  

Saturday   @   1  09«@  

Monday   1  05«@1  Oi%  1  09)4@1  MX 

Tuesday   1  04X@1  04)4  @  

Wednesday   1  04)4@1  03%  l  08)4@1  W% 

WHEAT. 

There  was  a  very  quiet  market  for  wheat 
most  of  the  week,  both  in  spot  offerings 
and  futures.  Several  cargoes  were  cleared 
for  Europe,  but  shippers  did  very  little 
purchasing,  using  up  their  own  reserves 
instead,  with  the  evident  intention  of 
cutting  down  their  holdings  during  the 
next  four  or  five  weeks  to  the  lowest  pos- 
sible point,  so  as  to  avoid  taxes.  The  in- 
justice of  taxing  whoat  in  the  present 
manner  has  been  before  commented  on  in 
these  columns.  Why  the  shipper  should 
escape  taxation  because  he  sends  his  hold- 
ings afloat  before  the  first  Monday  in 
March,  and  the  farmer  be  compelled  to 
pay  taxes  because  he  has  not  sold  and  is 
unable  to  send  his  wheat  afloat,  is  a  ques- 
tion we  would  like  to  have  some  of  our 
wise  lawmakers  answer,  but  are  satisfied 
of  their  inability  to  demonstrate  the  jus- 
tice of  the  law  in  question.  Either  all 
the  wheat  should  be  taxed  or  none  of  it. 
A  tax  that  can  be  legally  evaded  so 
easily  by  some  and  not  by  others  is  cer- 
tainly not  a  just  one.  While  wheat  is  not 
moving  at  present  in  satisfactory  shape,  it 
is  not  apt  to  be  much  worse  during  the 
balance  of  the  season,  and  may  be  decid- 
edly better.  It  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  coming  crop  could  not  well  be  more 
promising  at  this  early  date.  The  United 
States  visible  supply  east  of  the  Rockies 
is  reported  at  61,845,000  bushels,  showing 
an  increase  for  week  of  584,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1901,  delivery,  $1.05§@1.03§. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.09i@1.07§. 

Wednesday,  at  rogular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
31.04J@1.031;    December,    1901,  $1.08£@ 

I.  07*. 

California  Milling  H  00  @l  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   98X@1  00 

Oregon  Valley   97)4@1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  @1  05 

Washington  Club   97)4@1  02)4 

OB  qualities  wheat   92)4®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

Liv.  quotations         6s2>/2d@-s-d  6s5d@6s5)4d 

Freight  rates                 35@36Xs  38X@40s 

Local  market              (0  95@98£  SO  983i@l  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  Dec.  1st  and  Jan.  1st : 

Tons—  Dec.  1st.       Ja.  1st. 

Wheat   185,887  *155,552 

Barley   73,209  f50,271 

Oats   5,532  4,465 

Corn   84  760 

*  Including  106,776  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
48,115  tons  at  Stockton, 
t  Including  38,505,  tons  at  Port  Costa, 

II,  764  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of 
33,335  tons  for  the  month  of  December.  A 
year  ago  there  were  219,989  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

The  market  is  quiet  and  devoid  of  new 
or    any  especially   noteworthy  feature. 


Business  doing  is  at  generally  unchanged 
values,  but  there  is  no  special  firmness. 
Stocks  are  not  particularly  heavy,  but  are 
sufficiently  large  to  admit  of  considerably 
more  trade  than  is  being  experienced  at 
present. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  ?& 

Country  grades,  extras   3  O0@3  25, 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  50@3  «fr 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15> 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  3& 

BARLEY. 

Not  much  activity  has  been  manifested 
the  current  week  in  the  market  for  this 
cereal,  nor  has  there  been  any  special 
firmness  observable,  but  values  have  been 
fairly  well  maintained  at  previously  quoted 
range,  and  on  desirable  qualities  it  has  been 
the  exception  where  any  special  pressure 
to  realize  has  been  exerted.  Spot  offerings 
are  not  heavy,  and  with  anything  like 
active  demand,  firmness  would  speedily 
develop.  The  British  ship  Helensburgh, 
sailing  Monday  for  United  Kingdom,  car- 
ried 55,231  centals  barley,  valued  at  $52,- 
470.  The  British  ship  Pericles,  sailing 
Tuesday  for  Europe,  took  47,192  centals 
barley,  value  $42,100.  Considerable  barley- 
has  been  lately  forwarded  to  the  Eastern 
States,  both  by  sea  and  rail. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  77% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  86 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   97)4®  1  02% 

Chevalier,  No.  2   85  @  90 

Chevalier,  poor   70  @  75 

OATS. 

While  firmness  continues  to  be  a  promi- 
nent feature  of  the  oat  market,  it  is  more 
due  to  limited  offerings  and  absence  of 
selling  pressure,  than  to  active  inquiry  at 
the  rates  which  have  been  lately  prevail- 
ing. Immediate  offerings  are  mainly  col- 
ored descriptions,  and  these  are  receiving 
the  most  attention,  prices  for  same  boing 
more  reasonable  than  for  white. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  40  @1  45 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32)4@1  37J4 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  27)4 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  SO  01  32% 

Milling   1  42)4@1  45 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Black  Russian   1  12)i@l  25 

Red   1  15  @1  32!4 

CORN. 

Market  is  fairly  stocked  with  imported 
product,  both  Large  Yellow  and  White, 
but  there  is  little  of  any  other  description. 
Small  Yellow  is  scarce  and  high.  Prices 
for  large  corn  remain  quotably  about  as 
last  noted,  both  Yellow  and  White  going 
at  practically  the  same  figures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  17)4 

Large  Yellow   1  15  @1  17)4 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @  

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  07)4@1  09 

RYE. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note.  Of- 
ferings and  demand  are  both  light,  with 
values  unchanged. 

Good  to  choice,  new   87)4®  90 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Some  recent  transfers  have  been  mado 
at  full  current  figures.  The  demand,  how- 
ever, is  not  active. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

BEANS. 

Values  remain  in  much  the  same  posi- 
tion as  noted  in  previous  review,  with 
supplies  only  moderato  and  principally  of 
colored  varieties.  Owing  to  holdings  be- 
ing in  comparatively  few  hands,  and  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  no  disposition  shown 
to  crowd  offerings  to  sale,  the  market  is  tol- 
erably firm  at  the  figures  quoted.  The 
demand  is  slow,  however,  buyers  not  car- 
ing to  stock  up  ahead  to  any  noteworthy 
extent  at  the  prices  now  ruling. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   4  50  @4  75 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  50  <S4  65 

Lady  Washington   3  75  @3  90 

Butter   4  00  @4  50 

Pinks   2  20  @2  35 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50  @2  76 

Reds   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  00  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  50  @5  65 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  25 

Horse  Beans   1  75  ®2  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Choico  Green  are  ruling  fairly  steady, 
but  prospects  ai'e  that  any  changes  in  the 
near  future  are  more  apt  to  be  to  easier 
than  to  firmer  figures,  as  Eastern  can  be 
laid  down  for  less  than  present  price  of 
domestic.  Niles  Peas  are  not  receiving 
any  attention  from  buyers  at  present. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  60  @2  75 

Niles  Peas   1  85  @2  00 

WOOL. 

Inactivity  is  still  the  prominent  feature 
in  the  wool  market,  both  here  and  in  the 
East.  The  quantities  in  warehouse  are 
considerably  in  excess  of  a  year  ago,  and 
there  is  much  more  wool  held  in  the  in- 


terior than  there  was  at  the  beginning  of 
1900.  This  is  ordinarily  a  dull  period  in 
the  wool  trade.  That  there  will  be  a  re- 
vival of  business  in  the  near  future  is  con- 
fidently expected,  but  it  is  not  so  certain 
that  the  market  will  incline  in  sellers' 
favor,  as  manufacturers  show  no  disposi- 
tion to  purchase  beyond  most  pressing 
needs,  except  at  greater  bargains  than 
are  now  presented. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @17 

Northern,  free  14  @15 

Northern,  defective  12  @13 

Middle  Counties,  free  14  @15 

Middle  Counties,  defective  11  @13 

Southern,  12  mos   8  @10 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   9  @11 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  8  ®  9 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  17 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  16 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice    13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  11 


FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11 

Middle  County   9 

San  Joaquin   7 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   8 


@18 
@17 
@15 
@12 
@15 

@I3 
@10 
®  9 
@  9 


HOPS. 

There  is  very  little  business  doing,  and 
prospects  are  for  a  quiet  market  during 
the  balance  of  the  season.  Should  there 
any  special  firmness  develop  later  on,  it 
would  be  more  apt  to  result  from  unfav- 
orable crop  conditions  than  any  other 
cause.  Growers  are  now  carrying  very 
few  hops,  and  there  is  little  or  no  whole- 
sale inquiry  from  any  quarter. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   13)4(3)16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  hay  market  is  rather  weak,  with 
no  very  heavy  quantities  coming  forward, 
but  more  buyers  than  put  in  an  appear- 
ance could  be  accommodated.  There  is 
little  other  than  local  demand  at  prevail- 
ing rates.  Straw  is  being  offered  quite 
sparingly,  and  values  for  the  same  are  in 
consequence  being  well  maintained. 

Wheat   8  00012  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  11  50 

Oat   7  00@U  50 

Barley   6  00®  9  60 

Volunteer   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   8  0D@  9  50 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   9  00@13  00 

Straw,  *  bale   40  ®  47)4 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Most  of  the  Bran  on  market  was  Ore- 
gon product,  the  same  being  principally 
under  control  of  one  receiver  and  was 
very  steadily  held.  Business  in  Middlings 
and  Shorts  was  not  heavy,  but  was  at 
generally  unchanged  values.  Tendency 
of  prices  on  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  was  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Bran,  *  ton   18  50®  14  00 

Middlings   16  50@19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   14  00®  15  50 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal    .'   25  50®   

Cracked  Corn   26  50®  

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  Seed  is  not  offering  in  hoavy 
quantity,  but  stocks  have  proven  ample 
for  the  rather  limited  demand  experi- 
enced thus  far  this  season.  Mustard  Seed 
is  virtually  out  of  stock.  Nothing  new  to 
noto  in  Flaxseed.  Business  in  bird  soed 
is  light  and  values  without  quotable 
change. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  @  9)4 

Alfalfa,  California   8  @  8)4 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3)4®  4 

Rape   2  @  2)4 

Hemp   3  @  3V, 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  very  quiet, 
importers  and  manufacturers  preferring 
to  have  it  so  at  this  particular  time,  as  it 
tends  to  give  them  better  opportunity  to 
regulate  prices  to  their  suiting  later  on. 
There  is  little  doing  just  now  in  bags  and 
bagging  of  any  description  and  no  changes 
to  record  in  prices. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  6%@  6% 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  @  6% 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  6  @— 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  $  100. . .   — @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   — ®32)4 

Woolsacks,  3)4  lbs   -@28)4 

Fleece  Twine   7)4@— 

Gunnies   — ®12)4 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5X 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6)4®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

In  the  market  for  Hides  and  Pelts  there 
is  no  improvement  to  note,  the  demand 
being  slow  and  market  lacking  in  firm- 
ness. Tallow  is  meeting  with  moderate 
custom  at  steady  values,  inquiry  being 
largely  on  export  account. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 


always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   9(4  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs   9  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  fts   8)4  7)4 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs   8  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   16  13)4 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs   15  13 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  15@16  13@— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®1  50 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ^  skin   75  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   60  @  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  1*  skin   30  @  50 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   10  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  @  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   3  @  3)4 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  37)4 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

The  honey  market  is  without  new  de- 
velopment, and  is  expected  to  run  during 
the  balance  of  the  season  on  practically 
the  same  lines  as  lately  current.  Stocks 
of  all  descriptions  are  light,  as  is  also  the 
demanp  at  current  figures. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7)4®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6fc@  7X 

Extracted,  Amber  5)4®  6)4 

White  Comb,  lfb  frames  13  @14 

Amber  Comb  11)4®12)4 

Dark  Comb   8  @  9 

BEESWAX. 

Values  are  being  well  maintained,  there 
being  no  lack  of  demand  at  prevailing 
values  for  all  desirable  qualities. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  f,  ft  26  @28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  continues  strong  for  Beef,  offer- 
ings at  present  being  of  very  moderate 
volume.  Mutton  is  not  arriving  freely 
and  is  bringing  good  prices.  Lamb  is 
meeting  with  a  stiff  market.  Veal  in 
prime  to  choice  condition  is  selling  to 
advantage.  Hogs  were  not  in  heavy  sup- 
ply and  commanded  about  same  prices  as 
last  quoted. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  >  ft          8  @  *>, 

Beef,  second  quality   7)4®  8 

Beef,  third  quality   6)4®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  9@9)4c;  wethers   9)4@10 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6X@— 

Bogs,  small,  fat   6V«  — 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5%@— 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @  5ii 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7)4®  8 

Veal,  small,  *  ft   7  @  8 

Veal,  large,*  ft   8  @  8)4 

Lamb,  yearlings,  V  ft   10  ®11 

Lamb,  spring,  $  lb  12)4ft  15 

POULTRY. 
While  market  was  not  so  strong  as  pre- 
ceding week,  it  was  more  due,  so  far  as 
choico  young  stock  was  concerned,  to  de- 
creased demand  from  consumers  at  the 
stiff  prices  established,  than  to  any  ma- 
terial increase  in  supplies  of  poultry  of 
this  description.  Arrivals  of  old  fowls 
were  heavier  than  previous  week,  the 
East  contributing  more  freely.  Turkeys 
were  in  only  moderate  supply,  but  not 
many  were  required  to  satisfy  the  imme- 
diate inquiry.  Young  Pigeons  were  in 
very  light  receipt  and  in  good  request. 

Turkeys,  live  hens/,*  ft   12)4®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  *  ft                  11  @  12 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  per  lb                     14  ®  15 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen                 4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old                                    3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              4  50  @5  00 

Fryers                                              4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  large                                3  50  @4  00 

Broilers,  small                                  2  50  @3  00 

Ducks,  old,     dozen                           4  00  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  Tj»  dozen                     5  00  0,6  00 

Geese,  $  pair                                    1  75  @2  00 

Goslings,  f,  pair                                1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  $  dozen                        1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  young                                   2  50  @2  75 

BUTTER. 
Further  heavy  cuts  have  been  made  in 
butter  values,  with  stocks  on  the  increase, 
and  the  market  docidedly  weak,  especially 
for  other  than  most  select  qualities.  Held 
butter  is  still  being  offered  freely  and  is 
taking  the  place  of  the  more  common 
grades  of  fresh,  causing  a  glut  of  the  lat- 
ter, not  only  here,  but  in  other  distrib- 
uting centers. 

Creamery,  extras,  *  ft   20  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   18  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   17  @ — 

Dairy,  select   17  @18 

Dairy,  firsts   15  @16 

Dairy,  seconds   13  @14 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   12  ®13 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  @19 

Pickled  Roll   18  @19 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          17  @)9 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®17 
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CHEESE. 

Prices  are  on  a  little  lower  plane  than 
last  quoted,  but  are  still  far  above  the 
parity  of  butter  values.  Market  is  not 
heavily  stocked  with  either  domestic  or 
Eastern  cheese,  nor  is  it  likely  to  be  in  the 
near  future. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   12  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   10H@lli4 

California,  fair  to  good   9^@10H 

California  Cbeddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  @12 

EGGS. 

As  is  to  be  expected  at  this  time  of  year, 
prices  are  on  the  down  grade.  Stocks  are 
not  particularly  heavy,  but  with  buyers 
and  sellers  both  anticipating  lower  values, 
and  operating  accordingly,  the  market 
could  not  be  otherwise  than  weak.  Noth- 
ing short  of  a  brisk  shipping  demand 
would  bring  about  a  reaction,  but  there 
are  no  surface  indications  to  warrant  an- 
ticipating any  noteworthy  orders  from 
outside  points  at  current  figures. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  26  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  24  @— 

California,  good  to  choice  store   22^(823 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @ — 

Eastern,  cold  storage   20  @— 

VEGETABLES. 

Most  kinds  of  both  Winter  and  Spring 
vegetables  have  been  in  light  stock  and 
the  general  drift  of  values  has  been 
against  buyers.  Onions  were  more  firmly 
held,  with  supplies  in  quite  limited  pro- 
portions and  mostly  in  few  and  strong 
hands.  Fresh  vegetables  from  the  South 
showed  reduced  receipt,  as  compared  with 
a  week  or  two  preceding,  but  prices  aver- 
aged lower  than  last  quoted. 

Beans,  String,  $  ft   8  @  10 

Beans,  Wax,  *  ft   s  @  10 

Beans,  Lima,  *ft   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fts. . .  1  00  @1  25 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  $  lb   10  @  1214 

Garlic,  $  ft   3/,@  4% 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  $  ft   —  @  — 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  f(  ft   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental   I  75  @)2  10 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  $  ft   5  @  7 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $ft   4  @  7 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  $  ton  15  00  @20  00 

Tomatoes,  $  crate   1  25  @2  00 

POTATOES. 

Scarcely  any  change  has  been  expe- 
rienced in  the  potato  market  since  date  of 
last  review.  Strictly  fancy,  suited  to  the 
most  particular  local  trade,  were  more 
readily  sold  than  bought,  and  such  com- 
manded comparatively  stiff  figures.  There 
was  a  surfeit  of  other  descriptions,  how- 
ever, including  liberal  supplies  of  good 
qualities,  and  for  all  kinds  other  than 
strictly  fancy  the  market  inclined  in  favor 
of  buyers.  Sweets  sold  at  slightly  better 
rates  than  had  been  ruling,  under  lighter 
offerings. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   30  @  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales   35  @  60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  TP  cental   85  @1  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   55  @  90 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  $  cental... .     75  @1  10 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  are  in  very  fair  supply  for  this 
date,  both  California  and  Oregon,  but 
only  a  small  proportion  can  be  termed 
choice  to  select.  For  fancy  qualities  of 
eating  apples  the  market  is  firm,  some 
extra  select  of  most  favorite  varieties 
bringing  in  a  small  way  more  than  quo- 
tations. For  the  ordinary  run  of  cooking 
apples,  however,  the  market  is  without 
special  firmness,  such  stock  being  in  suf- 
ficient supply  for  current  requirements. 
Apples  which  were  seriously  defective 
dragged  badly  at  low  figures.  Berries  of 
any  kind  were  not  on  market  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  warrant  quotations. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  25  ©  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft  box.  65  @  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,     50-ft  box.    25  @  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Dullness  prevails  throughout  the  entire 
market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits, 
so  far  as  wholesale  trading  is  concerned, 
there  being  practically  nothing  doing  in 
the  way  of  transfers  from  first  hands,  and 
sales  effected  by  jobbers  are  of  slim  pro- 
portions. The  few  orders  being  filled  by 
jobbers  are  out  of  their  own  holdings, 
which  are  larger  than  required  for  the 
immediate  insignificant  demand.  Owing 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4f  General  Commission  Merchants,  *t 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

W Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


to  the  stagnant  condition  of  the  market, 
quotations  are  about  useless,  and  for  the 
time  being  are  based  almost  wholly  on 
asking  figures  or  the  views  of  holders. 
Efforts  to  unload  at  present  are  a  mere 
waste  of  time,  nothing  being  accomplished 
thereby,  except  it  be  to  further  crowd 
down  values  and  then  have  to  wait  for 
buyers.  The  market  could  not  well  be  in 
worse  shape  for  sellers  than  at  this  date. 
Some  improvement  in  the  spring  months 
is  confidently  looked  for.  There  may  be 
no  appreciable  hardening  in  quotable 
values  for  most  descriptions,  but  that 
there  will  be  some  wholesale  movement 
may  be  regarded  as  certain  as  anything  in 
the  future  can  be.  Apricots  are  in  very 
light  supply.  No  heavy  quantities  of 
Peaches  are  now  offering  from  either  first 
or  second  hands,  and  not  much  demand 
would  be  necessary  to  cause  prices  for  this 
fruit  to  stiffen.  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums 
are  in  fairly  liberal  supply.  Prunes  are  in 
heaviest  stock  and  are  offering  at  reduced 
rates  for  the  large  and  small  sizes,  the 
basic  price  on  60-100's  remaining  as  be- 
fore. Quotations  have  been  revised  ac- 
cordingly. For  20-30's  10c  per  pound  is 
named,  but  this  size  is  so  scarce  as  to 
hardly  admit  of  quotations. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   6%®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  $  ft..   V/t@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9H@HH 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   bH@  5»/s 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3Vt@  iYt 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @7 

Nectarines,  f»ft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  6M 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4H@  5 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   3S4@  Wi 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3i4@  4V4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   454®  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  3 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   m@  2K 

Figs,  White   m®  3% 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @  5 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association :  District  No. 
3.  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50S,  6!*c.;  50-60s,  4}*c.; 
60-70s,  3%c.\  70-80S,  3Mc;  80-90s,  2%c. ;  90-lOOs, 
2Hc:  100-120S,  iy,c.  The  selling  price  of  Prunes 
for  District  No.  1  is  %o.  per  pound  less,  and  for 
District  No.  2  %c.  per  pound  less  than  for  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 

RAISINS. 
Nothing  new  to  record  in  the  Raisin 
market.    The  movement  is  exceedingly 
light,  both  outward  and  inward.  Official 
rates  remain  without  change 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. — CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  ^  20-ft 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @ — 

Fanoy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,     box   150  @— 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

*  ft   — @  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  6H 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  6H 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-  lb 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  f>  ft.,  12c; 
choice,  lie;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 
7H@9o. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  $  lb.,  lOJic;  choice, 
9Hc;  standard,  8Jic;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7@8c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  were  in  fair  receipt  and  met 
with  a  rather  weak  market,  the  demand 
proving  slow  most  of  the  time  since  last 
review.  Auction  sales  were  mainly  with- 
in range  of  $1.00@2.25  per  box,  as  to  qual- 
ity, a  few  extra  choice  Navels  going  above 
latter  figure.  Lemons  were  held  at  much 
the  same  prices  as  last  quoted,  but  the 
movement  in  this  fruit  was  not  active. 
Limes  were  steadily  held,  with  supplies 
not  particularly  heavy. 

Oranges— Navel,  $  box   1  00@2  25 

Valencia,^  box   @  

Seedlings,  V  box   50@1  25 

Tangerines,  f,  box   50®  1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  25@2  25 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes -Mexican,  $  box   4  50@5  00 

California,  small  box   50®  1  00 

NUTS. 

There  are  no  large  quantities  of  either 
Almonds  or  Walnuts  now  offering,  and 
very  little  inquiry  from  any  quarter.  The 
light  movement  in  stocks  held  by  jobbers 
is  at  practically  unchanged  values,  but 
the  market  cannot  be  termed  firm. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  22  @25 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ^  ft  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   8S4@10K 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard  7H@10 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   -®— 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4%@  5)4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   54®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  ®  6 


WINE. 

The  market  shows  healthy  condition, 
with  a  very  fair  demand  for  desirable  new 
wines,  and  no  large  quantities  offering 
from  any  portion  of  the  State.  Values  for 
dry  wines  of  1900  vintage  remain  quotable 
at  16@19c.  per  gallon  for  good  to  choice. 
Among  recent  transfers  we  note  a  sale  of 
about  45,000  gallons  at  18c.  net,  delivered 
at  the  station  at  Cordelia,  Solano  county, 
the  wine  being  first-class.  There  has  been 
a  fairly  liberal  movement  outward  lately, 
both  by  sea  and  rail. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Jan.  16.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 33s£@45$c;  prime  wire  tray,  5@5%c;  choice, 
5'/2@6c;  fancy,  6@7c. 

California  Dried  Fruits. — Market  quiet  with  an 
easy  tone. 

Prunes,  3>4@SlAc. . 

Apricots,  Royal,  7M@12c;  Moorpark,  10®  15c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6)4@10c;  peeled,  14@l8c. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

143,929 

3,591,740 

3,052,900 

Wheat,  centals.. 

.188,694 

3,688,225 

2,505,271 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  37,915 

2,517.537 

3,934,877 

3,565 

458,396 

569,128 

73,855 

86,529 

1,235 

98,062 

84,505 

.  8,342 

474,542 

288,028 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  29,447 

942,446 

732,564 

1.926 

130,459 

121.206 

,  2,189 

101,293 

98,199 

10 

22,169 

35,314 

Hops,  bales  

23 

6,228 

8,126 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks   90,064 

Wheat,  centals.... 318,910 

Barley,  centals   26,895 

Oats,  centals   195 

Corn,  centals   206 

Beans,  sacks   1,096 

Hay,  bales   734 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   4,306 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  packages  7,074 


Since 

Same  lime 

July  1,1900. 

last  year 

2,041,408 

1,869,931 

3,563,144 

2,144,630 

1,493,450 

3,183.910 

46,979 

26,648 

2  269 

10,322 

9,523 

18,071 

82  130 

64,553 

233,621 

3,643,975 

425,807 

668,736 

1,632 

3,238 

63,486 

48,298 

|  The  Hand  That  Holds  the  Plow, 
I  Feeds  the  World. 

^         It's  a  big  contract,  but  we  have  made  it  practically  an 

♦  easy  task  by  the  introduction  of  the  world  famous 

I  Oliver  Chilled  Plows.  I 

♦ 

As  good  agriculture  begins  with  good  plowing,  the  use 

♦  of  the  Oliver  increases  the  output  of  every  acre  under  culti- 

♦  vation.    Sold  from  every  city,  town  and  village  in  the  land. 

♦  Buy  nothing  else,  for  nothing  else  is  so  good.    The  new 

♦  things  about  the  Oliver  may  be  found  in  our  printed  matter. 

!     THE  OLIVER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 


13  &  J5  MAIN  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL.  $ 


♦ 

♦ 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦»♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


GRAEES 


PRUNES 


\2U  HEAT 


PEACHES 


OLIVES 


THE    SECOND,   THIRD  AND  FOURTH 

SUBDIVISIONS 


-OF  THE- 


JOHN  BIDWELL  RANCHO, 

Near  Chico,  Butte  County,  California, 

Are  now  ottered  tor  sale  in  lots  of  from  5  TO  40  ACRES.  This  is  the  most  fertile  body  of 
land  ever  placed  on  the  market,  and  is  located  in  the  FINEST  FRUIT  SECTION  IN  THE 
STATE,  it  is  a  living  testimonial  of  the  varied  fruit  and  cereal  productions  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  State. 


Read  What  Can  Be  Grown  on  This  Land 


WITHOUT  IRRIGATION. 


FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  TREATISE,  TERMS,  ETC., 


TJ 
P 

n 
a) 


Address  B.  CUSSICK,  Agent,  J 

CHICO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


ALEALEA 


ORANGES 


REARS 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


January  i9,  1901. 


SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAfl  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  S50.-  to  •800.. 
"Alpha"  and  "Bab;"  atyles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sis.,   I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-100  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Dipping  to  Stamp  Out  Texas  Fever. 

In  a  written  report  to  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara County  Board  of  Supervisors  the 
county  veterinarian,  J.  H.  Hester, 
gives  a  good  description  of  the  process 
of  dipping  cattle  for  the  purpose  of 
eradicating  Texas  fever,  as  recorded 
by  the  Independent.  The  fever  is  car- 
ried by  ticks,  which  dipping  in  a  stated 
solution  destroys.  In  his  report  Dr. 
Hester  tells  of  visiting  the  dipping  vats 
at  Bakersfield  and  Ventura,  the  former 
owned  by  the  Kern  County  Land  Com- 
pany, of  which  Mr.  Hunter  is  the  man- 
ager, and  the  latter  on  the  ranches  of 
Mr.  Hobson.  Continuing  his  report  he 
says: 

"Judging  from  what  information  I 
have  been  able  to  gather  from  the  best 
authorities,  dipping  seems  to  be  the 
most  practicable  and  economical  means 
for  destroying  the  cattle  tick,  the  car- 
rier of  Texas  fever;  and  I  believe  by 
careful  and  systematic  use  of  the  same 
we  can  eradicate  the  disease  from  our 
county.  Mr.  Hunter  estimates  the  cost 
of  dipping  at  -  to  5  cents  per  head,  and 
from  three  to  four  dippings  per  year  as 
sufficient  to  destroy  all  the  ticks.  His 
dipping  vat  is  built  of  brick  and 
cemented,  which  would  cost  about  $400 
exclusive  of  the  heating  apparatus. 
But  the  vats  reported  from  Texas  and 
( )klahoma  are  made  with  wood  and  can 
be  built  for  about  half  the  above  price. 
It  is  also  necessary  to  have  some  means 
of  heating  dip  and  keeping  it  warm.  A 
warmth  of  125°  F.  is  recommended. 
Mr.  Hobson  and  Mr.  Hunter  both  use  a 
strong  tobacco  dip  in  which  they  mix  a 
small  quantity  of  grease  or  crude 
petroleum." 

Dr.  Hester  recommends  vigorous 
measures  to  eradicate  the  disease  from 
the  ranges.  All  cattle  coming  into  this 
country,  where  there  is  the  least  dan- 
ger of  them  carrying  the  cattle  tick, 
should  be  dipped  before  taken  upon 
public  roads  or  where  they  in  any  way 
expose  other  animals.  Public  dipping 
vats  should  be  provided  near  the  en- 
trance of  the  railroad  into  the  county 
but  actual  cost  of  dipping  might  be 
assessed  to  owners  of  stock,  as  it  will 
be  simply  providing  a  means  for  them 
to  comply  with  the  statute  forbidding 
any  stock  having  a  contagious  or  in- 
fectious disease  being  taken  upon  a 
public  road. 

These  dipping  vats  could  also  be  used 
in  combatting  the  disease  known  as 
scab  in  sheep  which  prevails  to  a  large 
extent  in  that  section  of  the  State. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

AN  OUTHREAK  OF  HOG  CHOLERA. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  fifty  head  of 
hogs  and  am  afraid  I  will  lose  them  all. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have 
been  used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  In 
the  worst  Infested  districts  of  California  and  with 
the  best  of  results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and 
proving  an  exceedingly  profitable  investment  to 
the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  Is  tested  and  found 
reliable  before  a  single  dose  is 
put  on  the  market. 

Write  for  literature  and  testim>  nlals. 
 THE  

Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

bacteriological  dept., 
FRESNO,  CAL. 


I  have  lost  five  head  already  and  many  of 
thorn  are  sick  now.  I  was  inclined  to 
think  at  first  that  the  trouble  was  caused 
from  the  feed  given,  as  all  who  have  fed 
such  feed  have  lost  their  hogs.  I  have 
been  feeding  swill  from  hotels.  Tho  hogs 
are  taken  first  with  a  hacking  cough,  as 
though  they  had  dust  in  their  throats. 
They  have  snuffles  and  a  small  discharge 
at  the  nose.  They  tremble  and  seem  weak, 
mope  around  for  two  or  throe  days  and 
die.  Some  seemed  to  be  blind;  one  seemed 
to  be  lame  in  shoulder  and  leg  as  if  it  had 
rheumatism.  I  have  stopped  feeding 
swill  and  am  feeding  bran  and  alfalfa  hay. 
The  young  hogs  are  running  out  now 
about  two  months  old:  they  are  the  ones 
which  have  it  the  worst.  I  was  told  to 
feed  sulphur  and  also  copperas;  and  since 
feeding  those,  they  have  an  awful  diar- 
rhoea— watery  and  black.  They  all  had 
diarrhoea  before  I  fed  copperas  and  sul- 
phur. They  seem  to  have  fever.  One 
that  died  had  parts  of  lungs  black  or  dark- 
colored.  One  had  inflammation  of  the 
bowels  and  another's  small  entrails  had 
blood  streaks  through  them.  What  is 
the  disease,  and  how  should  it  be  treated? 
How  can  I  feed  such  feed  to  advantage? 
—  Enquirer,  Auburn. 

The  symptoms  are  not  fully  enough 
described,  but  the  disease  is  hog 
cholera  as  far  as  I  am  able  to  make  out 
from  the  letter.  The  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  segregate  suspicious  cases,  put 
the  unaffected  hogs  in  a  perfectly  fresh 
pasture  and  thoroughly  disinfect  the 
old  pasture  or  pens.  The  moment  any 
of  the  well  herd  show  any  symptoms  of 
the  disease,  place  them  with  the  segre- 
gated hogs. 

Mix  one  ounce  of  creoline  with  a  pint 
of  sweet  oil  and  give  one  tablespoonful 
twice  daily. 

E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 
510  Golcen  Gate  avenue,  S.  P. 


Hade 

Standard 

Oil  Co. 


In  every  town 
and  village 
may  be  had, 
r>  the 


Mica 

Axle 
Grease 


that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


Killed-Dead. 

You  know  that  the  norse 
buyer  knocks  off  850  or  more 
for  every  lump  or  blemish  on 
a  horse.  Get  full  value  for 
your  horse — don't  have  any 
umps.   Cure  him  with 

Tuttle's 
Elixir. 

It  is  guaranteed  under  a  for- 
feit of  $100.  to  cure  any  case  of  horse  ail,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  cord,  callouses,  thrush,  etc. 
Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 
TUTTLE'SIFAMILV  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  eU\,  Kills  puln  Instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience"  FREE. 

Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.,   88HcverIy  St..  ItoMon,  Mu... 
48?  O'Farrell  St.,  San  I  r,,,,  i-  ...  Cal. 
Beware  of  aMallsd  Elixir. — none  rtaQta.  bat  Toltle'i. 
Avoid  all  blisters-,  tbeyotler  only  temporary  relief  i  f  any. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Clroulars  Free. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street,  Dwlffat,  Ills. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HO  OK.  BR    dfc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONEY  i*  HONEY! 


THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells   all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
O.W.YORK&CO. 

11H  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


ROYAL 
SPRAY 
PUMP 

I-  a  double-actln?  Spray 
Pump,  designed  espe- 
cially for  and  meetB  the 
requirements  of  the  beBt 
orcharding  and  orange 
growers  desiring  quick 
work  at  high  pressure 
Notwithstanding  the 
large  capacity  of  this 
Pump,  one  man  can 
operate  It  constantly 
against  pressure  with- 
out undue  effort. 

Piston  is  easily  and 
quickly  repacked  and 
all  valves  easily  access- 
ible. Piston,  piston-rod. 
valves,  valve  Beats  and 
cylinder  lining  arc  brass 
Piston-rod  la  outside 
guided,  so  that  It  runs 
perfectly  straight. 
We  earry  a  full  line  ol 
M'KAV  OOOU8 

WOODIN  & 
LITTLE. 

312-314  Market 

Street, 
San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


IS!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3«-4-5  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blaka,    Mofntt    dfc    T  O  aa/  no, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  59-57-59.61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  ft  OO  ....Portland,  Or. 


RIVER  BANK^  NURSERY. 

FRENCH  PRUNES.     IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

BURBANK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  TRJHES, 
L.  F.  SANDERSON,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TDECC.  ORANGES,  OLIVES, 
1 HEEO  .  ROSES,  ETC. 

E^"  r^i*^  .  Gra*s  Clover.  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS  MEHER  N  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

TREES AND  PLANTS. 

Good  Assortment!    Best  Quality! 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  PEACH.  Earliest  Freestone. 
SULTAN,  the  Biggest  Plum. 

Send  Us  Your  List  and  Let  Us  Price  It. 

LIHC01H  NURSERIES,     -     NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

OLIVE  TREES. 

MANZANILLO  AND  NEVADILLO. 
Large  Trees,  4  to  5  ft.    Write  for  Price  List. 

UINIOIN    MJRSE  R"V. 

FRANK  KUNZ,  PROP. 
2129  Tenth  Street  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  wanted,  de- 
livered on  wharf  In  San  Francisco.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8TR  AT  TON,  Petalumm.  Owl. 

pajaro  galley  j^ursery. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete 
Stock  of  all  kinds  of 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SMALL  FRUITS.  ETC. 

Would  call  attention  to  my  NEW  MAMMOTH 
BLACKHfeRKY  which  I  am  offering  for  sale  for 
t  e  first  i  ime  this  winter.  I  am  the  sole  owner  of 
all  the  genuine  plants  offered  for  sale.  If  you  want 
to  know  all  about  the  largest  and  be  t  Blackberry 
ever  grown  send  for  Catalogue,  Circular  and  Price 
List. 

JAMES  WATERS, 

WATSON V  ILLE  CALIFORNIA. 


Farmer 
and  Gardener 

Both  uphold  onr  seeds  because  they*ra 
sure  of  getting  exactly  what  the/  pay 
for.   Our  three  guarantees  make 

Gregory  Seeds 

as  sure  an  Invpntment  as  government 
bonds.  Write  for  new  catalogue.  Free* 

J.  J.  II.  GREGORY  Si  SON, 
Marblchead,  .M»n-. 


alifornia 
.-.Vegetables 


ft  IN  .  . . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  fry  "Pacific  Rural  Press "  of  San 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  Gnlde  to  Success  in  California. 
Large  svo.,  fully  Illustrated. 

PRICE  S2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


jut  hjMn  mbligTlit. 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


January  19,  190i. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

The  Earliest 

DEWBERRY.  Four  weeks  earlier  than  Lucretia. 
Has  fruited  In  California  three  seasons  under  vari- 
ous climatic  conditions.  Send  for  circular,  refer- 
ences and  prices.  HENRY  JOHNSON, 

San  Pasqual,  San  Diego  co.,  Cal. 


A  GENERAL 
ASSORTMENT 
OF 
NURSERY 
STOCK. 


SEND  FOR 
PRICE  LIST. 


I  offer  a  fine  stock  of  Loganberries :  one-year-old 
transplanted  vines  and  rooted  tips.  Orders  from 
the  trade  solicited.   Write  for  prices. 

ROBT.  P.  EACHUS,  Lakeport,  Cal. 

MORRIS  RED  Apple, 
SUGAR  Prune, 
CLIMAX  Plum, 
CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH 
Prune, 

PHILLIPS  CLING  Peach, 
MUIR  Peach  in 

Dormant  Bud. 

SUGAR  PRUNE  GRAFTING 
WOOD  Sc  PER  FOOT. 

FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES, 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor  Forcstvllle,  Cal. 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 

FRUIT°TREES. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
PLUMS,    PRUNES,  CHERRIES, 
APRICOTS,  ETC. 

MY  STOCK  IS  EXTRA  FINE  THIS  TEAR. 
Send    for  Prices! 

J,  T.  BOGUE,  MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 

Qardcn  Q\ty  J^ursery 

HAS  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

NURSERY**  STOCK 

AND  A  SURPLUS  OF 

Myrobolan  and  Peach  Root  Prunes, 
Bartiett  Pears ;     Lambert,  Bin?  and 

Yellow  Spanish  Cherries ; 
Am s den  June  Peaches ;    Grape  Vines. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  OH  STOCK  WASTED. 

WM.  KELLY,  PROP.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


CATALOGUE 

—  FOR  — 

- 1901  - 

OFFERING  OUR  FINE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

INove-lties, 
Plants, 
Seeds  and 
Bulbs 

of  every  description  for  the  OMR DEN  and 
the  HOUSE  now  ready. 
SEND  FOR  IT. 
F.  A.  KILLER,  215  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco. 

y%    Every  horticulturist  should  have 
fra    my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue  0A 


which  tells  all  about 

Citrus 
Trees 


The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Remem- 
ber,  l  send  this  Cr(*f,  f 
o  valuable  book  ■  1  cc  * 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R.  M.  TBAUUB  (estab- 
lished 1890),  San  Uimas, 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal. 

7  C  000 budded  trees  now  reat|y 

t  Op  _  for  this  season's  trade. 


TREES!  &s  TREES! 

Nurseries  in  Contra  Costa  and 
Butte  Counties. 

Leading  Varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nat  Trees 
Write  for  Prices.  Address 

814  CALIFORNIA  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Something  New! 


THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR. 

Originated  by  L.  L.  Crocker,  Loomis,  Cal.  Ripens 
about  December  1st  to  25th.  It  is  preferable  to  the 
Original  Bartiett.  Better  flavored;  about  the  same 
size;  very  juicy  and  melting  when  ripe;  highgolden 
color,  and  very  prolific  bearer.  Trees  never  over- 
load themselves,  although  bear  heavy  every  year. 
Very  hardy.  Will  ship  to  England  and  back  if  re- 
quired. It  has  stood  the  test  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Samples  of  the  fruit  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  85c.  Switches  for 
grafting  at  $i  5'J  each ;  3  for  45.00.  Large  quantities 
at  reduced  rates. 

L.  L.  CROCKER  Loomis.  Placer  Co  ,  Cal. 

Nuts!  is!  Its! 

28  Varieties  of  Walnuts, 

1 1  Varieties  of  Chestnuts, 
9  Varieties  of  Filberts, 
Pecans,  Hickories  and  Butternuts. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  15  half-tone 
cuts  of  Walnuts  and  i  of  Chestnuts,  etc. 

GRAFTED  WALNUTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Barren  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

FELIX  GILLET,  Proprietor. 


ORANGES,  LEMONS,  POMELOS. 

Apples,  PEARS,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  Etc. 

Full  Assortment— Best  Quality. 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 
ORNAMENTALS 

In  extensive  variety. 

OUR  SEEDS  awarded  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 

at  Paris  Exposition. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES! 

FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES. 

Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings, 

Berry  Plants  (LOGANBERRIES), 

Roses,  Palms,  and  Ornamental  Shrubs. 

WE  BENCH  GRAFT 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE 

UNDER  CONTRACT. 
Vl/rUe   for   Prices  I 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

{Successor  to  Leonard  Coates.)  JOHH  AMES,  Prop. 

NAPA,  CAL. 


SATSUMA  or  00NSHIU 
ORANGES 

On  Citrus  Trifoliata  Stock. 

The  earliest  variety  and  the  hardiest  stock. 
Tree  thornless  and  fruit  seedless.  Also  all  the 
prominent  varieties  of  Oranges  and  Pomelos  on 
both  Sour  and  Citrus  Trifoliata  stocks.  A  full 
line  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Correspondence  Solicited.     Catalogue  Free. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY  NURSERIES, 

G.  L.  Tatoer,  Prop, 

GLEN  ST.  MARY,  FLORIDA. 


Always  Fresh. 
Always  the  Best. 


qolip 

™    are  sold  everywhere. 

1901  Seed  Annuut  free. 
.V.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICIf. 


LARGEST  WEST  of  the  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

FANCHER 
CREEK 
NURSERIES. 

Deciduous,  Citrus, 
and  Ornamental 

Trees  of  every  sort. 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE 

:  :  :  :    FAMOUS    :  :  :  : 

california 
Smyrna  Fig. 

j  Sample  1-pound  boxes  of  the  dried  Figs 

sent  prepaid  for  30  cents.  Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  tells  all 

jtjtjt^t  about  our  3  nurseries  and  our  immense 

Trees  of  this  variety  in  quantities.  [  stock.  It's  sent  free;  you  ought  to  have  it. 


address  GEORGE  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal. 


California  Nursery  Co., 

NILES,  CAL. 


JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL] 


at  jt  ORANGES,  OLIVES  AND  GRAPES.  j> 

 RESISTING  VINES:  


Rupestris  St.  George,     Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier,     Riparia  a  grandes  fenilles, 
Solonis  Robusta. 

The  Largest  and  Finest  Collection  of  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

SEND    FOR   OUR  CATALOGUE. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

WE  CARRY  A  GENERAL  LINE  OF 

Deciduous  and  (^itrus  frees  and  Ornamentals. 

f     c»  »-/-»•  of  Royal  Apricot;  Grafted  Walnut;  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin, 

^Ctlgt?   OHJC  IV  Yellow  Bellefleur  and  W.  W.  Pearmain  Apples. 

3  — .  .  .    T*  ~~  of  Washington  Navel,  Thompson's  Improved  Navel  and  Valencia 

■  ^  II  1*5     1  I  CCS   Late  Oranges. 

^ss5^>SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.<^fc»^ 
RICH7VY/\1N    Sc    MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY. 

 1    HAVE    TO    OFFER    THIS  SEASON  


IFRUIT  TREES  ( 


Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach, \ 
Prune,  Almond,  Etc.  / 


Burbank's  SUGAR  PRUNE,  CLIMAX  PLUM, 
ROOTED  GRAPE  VINES, 

JORNAHENTAL  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALflS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

♦    SEND    FOR   CATALOGUE    AND    PRICE   LIST.  ♦ 

Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Prop.  Fresno  Nursery,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE. 


CUTTINGS  FOR  ROOTING, 
J*  J*  $5.00  PER  J000.  J*  J 


JOHN  SWETT  &  SON, 

MARTINEZ,  CAL. 


Plant  Evergreen  Millet 

FOR    YOUR  HOGS. 

One  of  the  best  feeds  for  Hogs.  Grows  anywhere 
without  cultivation.  Never  runs  out  when  once 
planted.   Roots  I5.U0  per  100  pounds. 

For  Sale  by  L.  L.  CROCKER,  Loomis.  Cal. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

Plant  the  Manzanillo,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  pickling  kinds;  earliest  to  ripen,  heavy 
bearer,  rich  in  oil.  I  propagate  all  leading  vari- 
eties.  Write  for  prices. 

D.  H.  JENKINS,  SAN  BERNARDINO,  CAL. 
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MILLIONS  OF  ACRES 

fenced  with  them  this  year.  The  fences  that 
grow  more  popular  every  season.  Heal 
saving,  servico  and  satisfaction  in 

Ell  wood  Steel  Wire  Fences 

Fully  guaranteed.  Best  steel  and  galvaniz- 
ing. If  you  can't  find  our  local  agent  write  to 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


At  Napa  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Xapa  Grange  had 
the  pleasure  of  a  visit  from  the  Worthy 
Master  of  the  State  Grange,  G.  W. 
Worthen  of  San  Jose,  last  Saturday, 
the  special  occasion  of  his  visit  being 
the  installing  of  the  newly  elected 
officers  of  Napa  Grange.  Those  who 
witnessed  the  ceremony  say  that  the 
installation  as  conducted  by  the  Worthy 
Master  was  "out  of  sight." 

The  feast  was  spread  upon  two  long 
tables.  The  attendance  had  been  lim- 
ited to  the  members  of  Xapa  G  range 
and  their  families  and  about  seventy- 
five  persons.  After  doing  ample  justice 
to  the  feast  spread  before  them  the 
assemblage  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing to  an  after-dinner  talk  by  W.  M. 
Worthen,  in  which  he  described  a  part 
of  his  experiences  at  the  meeting  of  the 
National  Grange  last  November  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  and  told  us  how 
President  McKinley  expressed  himself 
as  being  in  full  sympathy  with  the 
Order  and  that  the  Secretary  of  Agri- 
culture sent  for  the  Legislative  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Grange  in  order 
to  confer  with  them  in  regard  to  the 
legislation  desired  by  the  Order.  The 
Worthy  Master  then  eloquently  ap- 
pealed to  the  members  to  loyally  sup- 
port our  noble  Order,  and  I  feel  as- 
sured that  the  members  of  Napa 
Grange  were  impressed  with  the  fact 
that  they  have  in  our  present  Worthy 
Master  of  the  State  Grange  a  man 
worthy  to  fill  any  position  in  the  Order, 
even  that  of  Master  of  the  National 
Grange. 

The  Grange  reassembled  at  2  p.  m.  in 
regular  session,  and  after  W.  M. 
Worthen  had  explained  to  the  members 
some  of  the  fine  points  of  the  ritual, 
a  resolution  was  introduced  and  unani- 
mously adopted  calling  for  a  good  selec- 
tion for  the  secretaryship  of  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  and  a  desire  ex- 
pressed that  all  subordinate  Granges 
throughout  the  State  take  similar 
action.  J.  S.  Taylor, 

Lec.  Cal.  State  Grange. 

Napa,  Cal.,  Jan.  7,  1901. 


Oakland  Grange. 


To  the  Editor: — There  was  a  large 
attendance  at  I.  O.  O.  F.  Hall  on  Satur- 


S8?S  w^S  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 

Berkshire  Hogs. 

FOR  SALE,  Some  Extra  Pigs  of  Either  Sex. 

Sired  by  Romford  Duke  XXVIII,  3811ft,  and  outof 
daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Black  Knight 
30003,  the  World's  Fair  sweepstakes  winner. 

Romford  Duke  XX VIII,  36115,  was  sired  by  W.  E 
Splcer's  great  show  hog  Enterprise  27957. 

Also  a  few  choice  young  sows  bred  for  winter 
and  spring  litters. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Address  JOS.  P.  KELLY, 

Waddington,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DER  KAILLEK,  Frei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  tlO.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


day,  consisting  of  members  of  Eden  and 
Oakland  Granges,  visiting  Patrons  and 
friends,  to  witness  the  joint  installation 
of  the  two  Granges. 

The  morning  was  spent  in  social 
intercourse,  and  at  noon  a  fine  Harvest 
Feast  was  served  by  the  ladies,  after 
which  the  officers  were  installed  in  a 
very  impressive  and  able  manner  by 
Worthy  State  Master  Worthen,  which 
was  followed  by  a  fine  musical  pro- 
gramme and  short  speeches. 

We  were  favored  by  having  Bro. 
Houx  of  the  Executive  Committee  and 
his  wife  with  us.  They  are  now  resi- 
dents of  Berkeley,  and  we  hope  will 
soon  be  members  of  Oakland  Grange. 

Cor. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY  DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  1,  1901. 

065,158.— Boring  Machine  —  W.  R. 
Abrams,  Portland,  Or. 

664,921. — Draft  Equalizer— J.  W.  Are- 
hart,  Harrisburg,  Or. 

665,361.— Weighing  Machine  —  J.  W. 
Berry,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

665,169.— Car  Ventilator— L.  H.  Bow- 
man, Walla  Walla,  Wash. 

665,057.— Writer's  Companion— J.  D. 
Brower,  Salem,  Or. 

665,172.— Curry  Comb— J.  Carden,  Gar- 
dena,  Cal. 

665,192.— Hydraulic  Valve— D.  C.  De- 

marest,  Angels,  Cal. 
665,194.— Iron  Fastenings— G.  H.  Dyer, 

S.  F. 

665,365.— Fruit  Cleaner— G.  H.  Fergu- 
son, Rodlands,  Cal. 

665,204,— Strap  Lock— H.  P.  Gehricko, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

665,088.— Can  Body  Machine— J.  Gould, 
Jr.,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

665,215.— Window  Washer—  B.  S.  Har- 
ris, Oakland,  Cal. 

665,346.— Filter— R.  C.  Reed,  S.  F. 

664,896.— Coiling  Plastic  Material— 
R.  Robertson,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

664,902.— Earth  Auger— Scott  &  Gorry, 
New  Whatcom,  Wash. 

665,277.— Butter  Scoop— R.  A.  Simp- 
son, Ferndale,  Cal. 

665,374.— Tims  Lock— H.  C.  Stock  well, 
Los  Angoles,  Cal. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patonts  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.  's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Apparatus  for  Aging  Wines  or 
Liquors.— No.  664,538.  Dec.  25,  1900. 
A.  B.  C.  Dowdell,  St.  Helona,  Cal.  This 
invention  consists  of  a  vertical  wooden 
tank  having  vortical  tubes  extending  from 
top  to  bottom,  and  means  including 
flanged  plates  fitted  to  the  ends  of  the 
tube  for  forming  close  joints  with  the 
tank  bottom.  There  is  an  exterior  cham- 
ber within  which  the  tank  is  contained, 
and  means  for  heating  and  moans  for 
circulating  the  air  through  the  tank,  and 
within  the  chamber ;  also  means  for  pro- 
tecting the  tubes  against  leakage  when 
the  wine  is  withdrawn  from  the  tank, 
consisting  of  disks  fitting  over  tho  bottoms 
of  the  tubes  and  screw  rods  extending  up- 
wardly, transverse  bars  at  the  tops,  and 
nuts  screwing  upon  the  upper  ends  of  the 
rods  by  which  the  closure  plates  at  the 
bottom  are  drawn  tight  whereby  tubes 
may  be  filled  with  liquid  to  prevent  con- 
traction. 

Butter  Box.— No.  664,549.  Dec.  25, 
1900.  J.  K.  C.  Hobbs,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  This  invention  relates  to  an  im- 
proved construction  of  boxes  which  are 
especially  designed  for  tho  transportation 
of  butter.  It  consists  of  a  box,  a  cover 
therefor  having  a  rim  around  its  periph- 
ery and  projecting  downwardly,  said  rim 
and.  the  upper  edge  of  the  box  being  formed 
with  a  rib-and-groove  joint.  Binge 
plates  are  secured  to  the  top  of  the  cover 
and  are  bent  downwardly  over  said  rim  and 
other  hinge  plates  on  tho  box  are  loosely 
connected  with  the  first  named  plates 
in  the  plane  of  the  outer  sides  of  the  box. 
Said  box  has  a  longitudinal  groove  in  its 
front  and  a  vertical  groove  or  slot  leads 
therefrom.  The  cover  has  a  strap  de- 
pending from  its  front  edge  and  bent  in- 
wardly and  adapted  to  enter  the  slot  so 
that  its  bent  end  rests  upon  the  bottom 
of  the  longitudinal  groove.  A  bolt  is 
slidable  in  the  latter  groove  and  is  adapted 
to  engage  said  bent  end  and  lock  the 
cover,  and  there  is  a  means  for  rotaining 
tho  bolt  in  its  groove. 


BARRED  ROCKS: 

Cockerels  $4. CO  to  IB.OO 

Pullets   8.00  to  6.00 

Trios   9.00  to  12.00 

Kggs   3.00  per  setting. 

BUFF  COCHINS: 

Cockerels  13.50  to  15.00 

Pullets   2.50  to  4.00 

Trios   8.00  to  11.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  setting. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS: 

Cockerels  $4.00  to  K5.00 

Pullets   3.50  to  6.00 

Trios  10.00  to  14.00 

Eggs   8.00  per  setting. 

Our  birds  are  from  the  best  of  stock 

and  have  won  highest  prizes  wherever 

shown. 

OAKLAND  PODLTRV  YARDS, 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

131T  Castro  St.  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


IP  OR  SALE. 

5  BRED  Percherons 

(ONE  HOUSE  AND  FOUR  MARES.) 

Address  MRS.  WM.  B.  COLLIER,  2509  Pacific 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"  CALIFORNIA  ANGORAS." 

AManuai Arjg0ra  Goat  Breedings 

By  the  Veteran  Goat  Breeders  of  the  United 
States,  from  an  experience  of  over  30 
years  in  the  goat  industry. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SOBS,  ^oVS?: 

Price   25  cents,  postage  prepaid. 


Fence  BELGIAN  HARES 

and  POULTRY 
With  Our  Wire  Netting  at 
LOW  PRICKS. 

Wire  Cloth.  Prune  Dippers. 

Graders,  Eto. 
West  Coast  Wire  ft  Iron  W*ki, 

5  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


INCUBATORS  .FARM 


CUBATOR.  (T^ 


SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR 


anybody  can  run  It,  bl 
runsi  toeif.  Send  for  our  Tree 
catalog  and  ae«  for  yomaelf  how 
very  successful  it  has  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  our 
Common  **■  n*c  Fold  In  it 
Ilrooder.  We  P*JJ  the  }>.[.■ 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Cen  cr,  N 


•iWjMr/iUiiim 


braska. 


JUST  AS  NATURAL"" 
and  a  good  deal  more  reliably  Doesu'l 
br^iUeggaor  make  IU  chlcki  lousy. 
Doesn't  stay  off  the  nest  and  allow  the  c£K* 
to  chill  but  hatch**  every  egg  that  can  be 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

If  absolutely  p^rfwt  as  lo  Incubator  eneDttala — proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  heat  find  molntiire,  regu- 
lation and  ventilation.  For  64  to  324  eggs,  WE  PAf 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  In  the  U.S.  Handaumo  catalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Box  217  Pctaluma,  Ca>L 


FLEMINGS 


LUMP JAW 

Easilj  and  thoroughly  cared* 
New,  commoa-eenHe  method, 
not  expensive.  No  care,  no 
pay.  I  l.i  1  A  practical,  i  II- 
ostrated  treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  tree  to 
readers  of  thispaper. 

Fleming  Rro«.,  chemiRtfl, 
Colon  Htoek  Tarda,     Chicago,  III. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

HOLSTETN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Pairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.4-yr.,S-yr.  and2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
628  Market  St.,  S.  V. 

IJULL8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETEK  8AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  *  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  A  Co.,  Lob  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1878. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE  —  Oldest  established 
herd  In  California:  contains  the  very  best  beef 
and  milk  strains.  Best  general  purpose  cattle  In 
the  world.  W.  H.Howard.  623  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 

DAIRY  BULLS.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton  Creamery. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 

Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  and 
guide  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Aluminum  Leg  Bands 

and  Kabblt  LabelB. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO..  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MKAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Koblnson,  Napa,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


S.  P.  LINDUREN  A  SONS,  Eingsburg.  Cal.  For 
sale,  Polaud-Chlna  plgB  from  registered  stock. 


BEKKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.  S.  B.  Wright.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  A 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shlres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 

My  stock  have  been  prize  winners  for  the  last  12 
years,  never  winning  less  than  13  prizes,  and  In 
r.K)0  won  35  at  State  and  Tanforan  Fairs;  ribbons 
consist  of  22  first.  8  Becond,  and  6  Bweepstakea. 


SHEEP. 


1RO  FULL  BLOODED  Merino  ewes  for  sale.  Will 
lamb  last  of  February.  S.  B.Wright,  Santa  Rosa.Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  feeds.  POULTRY  remedies,  POUL- 
TRY supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  price  list.     CROLEY,  608  Sacramento  St., 

San  Francisco.  Cal. 


S^^oKPOULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 00 1 ,  iw  page*,  over 

100  illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubator*,  Brooder*, 
Poultry  Houiei,  ate.  How  to  raise  chickens  success- 
fully,  tbtlr  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Irif  abator*.  Brooder*  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  U  cants. 
C.  C,  SHOEMAKER,  Box   1",  Fraeport.HL 


"  PASTEUR    VACCINE  " 


SAVES    CATTLE  FROM 


oooooo 
oooooo 
oooooo 


oooooo 
oooooo 
oooooo 


PASTEUR   VACCIJNE    COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Branches — Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

Is  still  In  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  in  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record :  California  State  Fair.  15  ribbons:  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  53  ribbons.  Our  large  Bales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 


SESSIONS    dfc    CO.,  117 


23rd  St. 


Los    Angeles,  Cal 


EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  &  BONE 

is  a  well  balanced  nitrogenous  Poultry  Food.  It  is  made  from  our  Pure  Meat  Meal,  Pure  Blood  Meal 
and  Pure  Bone  Meal.  Hundreds  of  poultry  raisers  are  using  it  with  great  success.  It  supplies  a  long 
felt  want.    Ask  jour  local  dealer  for  It  before  sending  to  us. 

SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULAR  FREE.    PRICE  S3  00  PER  100  LBS.  F.  O.  B.  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

EMERY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  24TH  ST8.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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The  Whole  Story  § 
in  one  letter  about  8 


■BaiitXtttet 


(PERRY  DAVIS'.) 


Prom  Capt.  F.  Loye,  Police  Station  No. 
6,  Montreal :— "We  frequently  use  Perry] 
Davis'  Pain-Killer  for  pauis  in  the  atom-  1 
ach,  rheumatism,  stiffness,  frost  bites,  chil.  < 
blains,  cramps,  and  all  afflictions  which  X 
befall  men  In  our  position.    I  have  no  hesi-  © 
tation  in  saying  that  Pain-Killer  is  theQ 
beat  remedy  to  have  near  at  hand."  q 

Used  Intornally  and  Externally.  Q 

o 

Two  Sizes,  25c.  and  50c.  bottles.  O 

o 

5 ocx  oooooooooooooocx; ocooo 


If  Your  Wire  Fence 

DON'T  stand  the  test  of  use  and  abuse,  TRY  OURS. 

L.  B.  Robertson,  Receiver, 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIBE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN.M1CH. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hoars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE, 

Muds  from  hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavor. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  No  smoke  house  needed.  Send 
for  circular.  E.  KKAUSEK  A  BKO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


Olive  IDi/p- 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \JU.   JACKSON    <fe  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


^^DEWEY,STRONG&CLW? 

PATENTS*  J 


330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


The  Cow  vs.  the  Hen. 

Science,  prompted  and  urged  by  the 
commercial  instinct,  has  demonstrated 
that  casein,  from  ordinary  cows'  milk, 
is  quite  as  good  for  baking  as  the  finest 
hen  eggs,  and  a  company  with  $6,500,- 
000  capital  has  been  formed  to  manu- 
facture out  of  it  a  substitute  for  the 
"  fresh  "  and  "strictly  fresh  "  product 
of  the  poultry  yard.  One  pound  of 
casein  is  equal  to  six  dozen  eggs.  Au- 
gust Belmont  is  a  large  stockholder  in 
this  corporation,  which  already,  though 
only  an  infant,  puts  out  about  1200 
pounds  a  day,  the  equivalent  of  86,400 
eggs.  The  hen's  only  remaining  ad- 
vantage lies  in  the  unhatchableness  of 
the  rival  product  and  its  incasement  in 
a  box  instead  of  a  shell.  She  alone  can 
be  the  mother  of  broods  and  flocks  of 
chickens.  Casein  can  not  deprive  her 
of  that  cherished  privilege.  The  arti- 
ficial egg  has  arrived,  but  not  the  arti- 
ficial broiler,  fowl,  capon,  roaster,  etc. 

The  handsome  calendar  of  N.  W.  Ayer 
&  Son,  Philadelphia,  adorns  our  wall  for 
1901.  It  is  a  thing-  of  beauty  and  a  joy 
for — 365  days,  combining  the  beautiful 
and  useful  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  de- 
serving the  unusual  distinction  of  such 
notice  as  is  herewith  vouchsafed.  Any 
one  wanting  this  handsome  production 
can  get  it  by  sending  25  cents  to  the  firm 
mentioned.  It  is  also  noted  that  they  are 
in  the  newspaper  advertising  business  ex- 
tensively, and  also  continue  to  quote  the 
cheering  and  truthful  statement  that 
"keeping  everlastingly  at  it  brings  suc- 
cess. " 

IBIOO  Reward,  SIOO. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  Internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
imonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO. ,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


If  Yen  Want  to  Make  the  Best  Butter 

that  can  be  made  from  good 
cream,  buy  and  use  the 

Squeezer, 


COMBINED 


Churn  and 
Worker. 


It  is  the  most  exhaustive  churn  and  takes 
out  all  the  butter  fat  in  cream,  at  either 
high  or  low  temperature.   It  is  free  from^ 
friction  and  does  not  grind  or  smear  thej 

butter.  It  both  makes  and  preserves  per- 
fect grain.  It  squeezes-presses  out  the  milk-- 
and  water  as  it  were.  Distributes  the  salt^ 
with  absolute  evenness,  preventing  all  spotted  or  mottled  butter.  Then  too,  it  is  so  easy  to 
operate  and  so  easy  to  clean.  This  size  is  for  the  dairy,  but  we  make  factory  sizf  s  as  well. 
We  repair  promptly  all  separators  and  any  kind  of  dairy  and  creamery  machinery. 

Send  for  Catalogue  No.  81 


ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


FRANCIS    SMITH   8c  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


FOR    TOWN    U/ATER  WORKS, 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
With  Aspbaltum. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


4  Works  on  either  Standing:  Timber  or  Stumps 
4  Makesa  Clean  Sweep 
2  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting, 
j  A  man,  boy  and  a  horse  can 
J  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains 
4  or  rods  to  handle.  You  can- 
4  not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax  - 
4  es  on  unproductive  timber 
4  land.  Illustrated  cataloprue 
4  Free,  Kivintr  prices,  terms 
.  MtLNK  MFG.  CO  ,  86*  Sth  St 


Monmouth,  III. 


Pulls  an  Ordinary  Grub  In  \%  Minutes.  \ 

and  testimonials.  Also  full  \ 
^information  regarding  our  , 

I.  x.  L.  Grubber.  \ 
Iron  giantgrub  t\\ 
STUMP  MACHINE.  \ 
[2- HORSE  HAWKEYE  ► 

and  other  appliances  for 
-^clearing  timber  land. 
Address  Milne  Bros.  forSHETLAND  PONYCatalogue. 


EUREKA  GYPSUM  CO. 

The  undersigned  has  In  control  one  of  the  finest  deposits  of  Gypsum  In  the  State,  and  Is 
prepared  to  supply  In  carload  lots  to  any  part  of  the  coast.   85%  PURE. 

W.  S.VAIN  E/WOIN,  Selmo,  California. 

PRICES    O  IN  rtPPLICflTION. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


No 
crop 
can  be 
grown 
without 
Potash. 
Supply 
"nough  Pot- 
nd  your 
will  be 
without 
\  your 
AW  be 
scrubby." 

Our  books,  telling  about  composition  ol  fertilizers 
best  adapted  for  all  crops,  are  free  to  all  iarmers. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

DIETER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Pan  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


For        keeping      your  Iron 
and     wood     work    in  perfect 
condition.        Nothing     else  "just 
as      good."       Circulars  cheerfully 
furnished. 

lie    BATTER-V  ST. 
SJ\N  FRANCISCO. 


PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


QUICK  FERTILIZER. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  American  market  to  day  that  acts  so 
quickly  and  surely  as  a  fertillzer.as 

NITRATE    OF-  SODM. 

Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring.  A  small  quantity  does 
the  work.  Watch  the  crops  closely  and  when  they  look  sick  or 
make  slow  growth  apply  the  remedy  promptly. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    &.  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  C<tl. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

has  ten  abundantly  proved  THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND  all  over  the  world. 


P 


ure 

roductive 
rof  itafc>le 
hosphatic 


>  MANURE 


which  greatly  improves  the  quality 
and  increases  the  crop  of  Fruits, 
Vines,  Berries  and  Cereals,  as  it 
provides  at  low  cost  an  abundant 
store  of  Available  and  Durable  Phos- 
phates which  meet  the  requirements 
of  Nature  in  a  Ready,  Rational  and 
Remunerative  Manner. 

The  sales  of  THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  have  increased  in  thirteen  years  from  50  to  1,000,000 

tons  per  year. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 

MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 

For  Sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Machine  Works, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
FMrst  -  Class    machine*  Work 
Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc  , 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 
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Your  Attention,  fir.  Dealer 


«£^» 

Do  you  want  &.  line 
of  All  Right  Vehicles 
that  are  strictly  up- 
to-date  20th  Century 
goods  in  quality,  style 
and  finish  *P  Then 
examine    our  line  of 


DEERE  ALL  RIGHT  VEHICLES. 


W/e  offer  for  your 
selection  the  largest 
and  most  complete 
stock,  ever  brought 
to  this  coast,  J- 

New  Catalogue  Will  Be  Mailed  Feb.  1st. 


 AGENTS  FOR  

Deere  Plows, 

Deere  Cultluators, 

Deere    Disc  Harrou/s, 

Qeerlng    Ideal  Mowers. 


Deere  Implement  Co., 


207=209  Market  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tfcr  This  is  The  Shoe 

that  made  the  Kentucky  famous;  the  shoe  with  the  detachable 
heel  piece  drop  forged  from  toolsteel.    80,000  in  use. 

KENTUCKY  fV* 


Is  the  only  drill  with  a  practical  detachable 
heel.  It  can  be  taken  off  in  a  minute  and  is 
sharpened  for  a  trine.  Kitted  with  our  Ken* 
tucky  Spring  PressurcgivinR  absolutely  uni- 
form depth  of  planting.  Positive  force  feed; 
no  friction;  light  draft.  Our  new  catalog  ex- 
plains its  good  points.   Send  for  a  free  copy. 

BRENNAH  &  CO..S.  W.Agrl.  Work*, 

Oept.P,   Louisville.  Hy. 

Shipped  from  Minneapolis.  Minn. ;  Spokane,  Wash.; 
Council  Biuffr,  Iowa. 


5  ft.  extension. 


SHIPPED   FKOJtl   SAN   J-RANC1SCO   AND  SPOKANE. 


Gopher  Trap. 

The  Only  Easy  Gopher 
Trap  to  Set. 


GUARANTEED   TO  CATCH 
HIM  WITHOUT  FAIL. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  yon  at  S3. 00 
per  dozen.  If  not,  send  to  as. 

CONSOLIDATED  GOPHER  TRAP  CO., 

113  DAVIS  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


2-Horse 

PLOW 

CUTS 

22"  wide, 
4"  to  8"  deep. 

4-Horse, 

36"  wide, 
same  depth. 

100  Per  Cent 
Better  Work 
at  One-Half 
the  Cost. 


CALIFORNIA  CUTAWAY  ROTARY  REVERSIBLE  ORCHARD  PLOI. 


DON'T  worry.  The  California  will  take  care  of  the  WEEDS  all  right— kill  'em.  HIU 
AND  LITTLE — cnt  'em  to  pieces  and  mix  'em  with  the  soil.  Land  prepared  with  the 
California  will  NOT  BAKE,  CRACK  AND  DRY  OCT.  No  lumps,  no  clods,  land  always 
level. 

Cse  up-to-date  orchard  tools  and  you  will  make  MONEY  growing  frnlt.  Write  for 
catalogue,  testimonials  and  price. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


222  MISSION  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


IF 
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Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

*   The  Patent  * 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  TH AH  C0MM0H. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
85  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


COLT'S  NEW  NAVY, 
38  &  41  CALIBRES. 


Send  4  Cts.  for  Catalogue. 


H.  E.  SKINNER  CO., 

416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Successors  to  E.  T.  Allen  Co.) 

AMMUNITION,  «< 
FISHING  TACKLE, 
J  ATHLETIC  GOODS. 

LARGEST  STOCK.    LOWEST  PRICES. 


GUNS 


RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 


$50/ 


TDIIIMPH  CTPPI    DANfiP  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

iKiumpn  a  i  cel.  kai>uc  we  wU1  f *r  a  ghort  tlme  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125. U0.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  180.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surfaoe  Is  80x»l  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21*  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  a.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Bio.   Will  ship  0.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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THIRTIETH  TEAK. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Mr.  Burbank's  New  Creations. 

We  have  on  this  page  a  bunch  of  new  things  from 
the  wonder  mill  of  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa. 
They  are  only  a  few  of  the  novelties  which  he  makes 
public  in  his  1901  supplement  to  "  New 
Creations,"  but  they  will  suffice  to  show 
the  reader  that  Mr.  Burbank  is  start- 


ton,  Wyant,  Wayland  and  Burbank,  and 
is  confidently  introduced  as  the  earliest 
of  all  plums,  ripening  at  Santa  Rosa 
June  15  or  fully  three  weeks  earlier 
than  Red  June  or  about  a  week  ahead 


V 


Combination. 

ing  the  new  century  quite  briskly  and  has  many 
things  left  to  keep  it  going  along  the  line  of  horticul- 
tural surprises.  There  are  new  plums  of  course  :  if 
we  are  not  mistaken,  Mr.  Burbank  has  enough 
strange  things  in  plums  to  keep  him  at  work  a  decade 
or  more  in  proving  them  and  making  public  the  best 
of  them.  The  new  plum  "First,"  which  is  shown  on 
this  page,  is  a  second  generation  combination  cross, 
as  Mr.  Burbank  calls  it,  of  Hawkeye,  Hammer,  Mil- 


Opulent. 

of  the  cherry  plum.  It  is  the  largest  and  handsomest 
of  very  early  plums,  as  the  pictures  may  indicate. 
The  tree  has  shown  itself  very  productive.  Mr.  Bur- 
bank acknowledges  that  it  is  too  soft  and  ripens  too 
suddenly  for  shipment  to  distant  markets,  but  its 
earliness,  size  and  quality  promise  to  make  it  win 
within  the  possibilities  of  its  successful  carriage.  It 
is  of  pale  amber  color  with  a  faint  blush.  The  flesh 
is  almost  translucent,  juicy,  and  good. 

Another  plum  shown  is  the  Com- 
bination. It  is  a  very  large,  hand- 
some, and  early  light-crimson  plum, 
about  as  early  as  the  Climax.  It 
has  been  pronounced  by  a  number 
of  experts  the  best  plum  they  ever 
tasted.  The  flesh  is  straw-yellow, 
very  sweet,  and  said  to  have  a 
dash  of  pineapple  in  its  flavor. 
The  stone  is  small  and  nearly  free 
when  ripe.  The  trees  are  said  to 
be  of  exceptionally  symmetrical 
growth  and  very  hardy. 

In  the  peach  Opulent,  Mr.  Bur- 
bank offers  a  cross  of  the  Muir- 
Wager  peach  and  the  white  nec- 
tarine. He  has  had  this  combina- 
tion in  hand  for  ten  years  and  this 
is  the  fruit  of  it.  The  skin  is 
creamy  white,  slightly  downy,  and 
usually  about  half-covered 
with  crimson  dots  and 
blushes.  The  flesh  is  light 
straw  color  throughout, 
fine  texture,  quite  firm  yet 
juicy,  and  has  an  excellent 
combination  of  the  sweet- 
ness of  the  Muir  with  the 
vinous  sprightliness  of  the 
nectarine.  The  stone  is 
small  and  free.  The  Opu- 
lent ripens  just  before  the 
Early  Crawford  and  the 
tree  is  a  strong  grower. 
It  is  the  first  peach  Mr. 
Burbank  has  offered  and 


First. 


the  best  he  has  produced  thus  far. 

The  new  apple  Winterstein  shows  also  the  widening 
of  Mr.  Burbank's  views.  He  has  aimed  to  secure  the 
incomparable  flavor  of  the  Gravenstein  in  a  late  ap- 
ple and  this  he  has  secured  in  a  Gravenstein  seedling 
which  ripens  with  the  Baldwin  and  Rhode  Island 
Greening  several  weeks  after  its  parent.  It  is 
also  a  prolific  bearer  and  strong  grower,  and  the 
fruit  has  been  highly  praised  by  Eastern  pomolo- 
gists. 

The  foregoing  are  offered  to  the  public  for  trial  this 
year.  Mr.  Burbank  publishes  others  which  are  still 
reserved  for  those  who  wish  the  whole  stock  of  the 
kind.  Very  interesting  in  this  class  is  the  Improved 
Beach  plum.  What  this  came  from  is  seen  in  the 
smallest  cut  on  the  page,  a  small,  dull-colored,  bitter 
fruit  fit  only  to  eat  when  cooked.  The  full  size  of  the 
improved  fruit  is  also  given,  and  its  bearing  habit 
which  makes  the  twigs  look  like  a  yard  or  two  of 
grapes  in  the  picture.  The  branch  photographed 
was  three  and  a  half  feet  long.  The  improved  fruit 
is  deep  purple  dotted  white,  white  bloom,  and  rich 
flavor  free  from  the  bitterness  of  its  ancestor.  This 
improved  form  is  expected  to  carry  the  hardiness  of 
the  old  one  and  to  bloom  very  late  and  escape  frost 
and  all  other  ills  which  fruits  are  heirs  to.  We  ex* 
pect  the  whole  stock  will  be  captured  by  some  Alas- 
kan or  Siberian  capitalist  for  orchard  purposes  on 
the  Yukon  or  the  Lena. 


I  mproved  Beach  Plum. 


Natural  Size. 


Common  Beach  Plum. 


Winterstein. 
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The  Week. 

It  seems  easy  enough  to  raiu  this  year.  The  winds 
just  seem  to  take  hold  and  the  clouds  to  drop  water 
without  any  particular  effort.  People  are  forgetting 
that  they  were  anxious  about  rain  and  weather  talk 
is  becoming  tiresome.  We  are  getting  an  old-fash- 
ioned winter — plenty  of  water,  plenty  of  growth, 
plenty  of  time  to  work,  and  everything  else  just 
about  as  good  as  we  could  make  it  ourselves.  And 
so  we  give  the  floor  to  Director  McAdie  and  Mr. 
Blochman,  who  will  do  the  weather  talking  for  this 
issue. 

The  great  event  of  the  world  is  the  widely  mourned 
death  of  Queen  Victoria,  who  finished  this  week  the 
longest  reign  in  English  history,  and,  so  far  as  we 
remember,  in  any  kind  of  modern  history.  The  flags 
in  San  Francisco  are  largely  half-masted  in  token  of 
mourning  and  sympathy.  Wherever  the  English 
language  is  spoken  there  will  be  popular  tokens  of 
regret — something  more  than  the  official  manifesta- 
tions, which  will  be  made  over  a  much  wider  area,  no 
doubt.  Victoria  reigned  nearly  two-thirds  of  a  cen- 
tury, beneficently  and  successfully,  and  has  died  full 
of  years  and  honors.  Edward  VII  is  now  King  and 
the  world  is  watching  to  see  how  the  British  empire 
will  now  address  itself  to  the  stirring  issues  of  the 
new  century. 

Wheat  is  very  slow.  There  was  a  speculative 
flurry  on  the  basis  of  the  plague  in  Argentine,  but 
the  proposition  did  not  work  very  well.  One  cargo 
has  cleared  from  this  port.  Prices  are  nominally 
unchanged  ;  there  is  hardly  enough  doing  to  demon- 
strate a  price.  Barley  is  also  slow,  but  is  steadily 
held.  Some  barley  is  still  going  out.  Oats  are  stiff, 
and  fancy  prices  are  paid  for  white  oats  for  seed, 
milling  and  Government  use.  Though  white  oats  lead, 
others  are  in  sympathy  and  the  whole  line  is  stronger. 
Corn  is  unchanged,  while  rye  is  a  little  weaker.  Bran 
is  scarce  and  firm:  some  is  going  to  Hawaii.  Other 
feeds  are  firm.  Hay  is  easy  and  slow;  some  is  going 
south,  and  this,  with  the  firm  holding  of  dealers  who 
have  large  supplier,  keeps  rates  from  falling.  White 
beans  are  scarce  and  high.  The  Government  is  tak- 
ing all  in  sight  at  high  prices.  Colored  beans  are 
rising,  also.  Beef  and  mutton  are  unchanged,  but 
the  consumption  is  being  checked  by  high  prices. 
Hogs  are  stiffer  and  a  shade  higher.  Lamb  is  scarce 
and  firm.  Veal  is  various;  too  much  young  veal  is 
arriving.  Strictly  fine  butter  is  quite  firm,  but 
other  is  weak.  Cheese  is  quiet  and  shading  down, 
but  supplies  are  not  large.  Eggs  have  improved 
considerably  ;  bad  weather  seems  to  have  checked 
receipts ;  no  Eastern  are  now  coming,  and  cold 
storage  eggs  are  disappearing.  These  conditions  are 
probably  only  temporary,  however.    Poultry  is  slow 


and  weak,  excppt  for  choice  small  stock.  Potatoes 
are  about  the  same  ;  only  fancy  stock  is  strong. 
Onions  are  firm  and  show  a  rising  tendency,  though 
they  have  not  advanced  much  yet.  Citrus  fruits  are 
in  good  supply,  but  only  fancy  fruit  is  strong ;  the 
bulk  is  poor  and  easy.  Lemons  are  slow.  Dried 
fruits  are  still  dull.  There  has  been  a  little  specula- 
tive inquiry  for  peaches,  and  they  are  about  all  that 
is  moving.  Some  outside  small  prunes  are  going  at 
Association  prices,  while  outside  large  prunes  are 
said  to  be  cutting  under.  There  is  not  much  selling 
however,  as  buyers  do  not  seem  eager  at  all.  The 
raisin  association  is  said  to  be  preparing  to  release 
the  second  grade  fruit  which  they  have  been  holding 
back.  Almonds  are  unchanged  and  walnuts  are  mov- 
ing again  at  old  prices.  Wool  is  flat;  only  small  lots 
selling.  Hops  are  also  about  lifeless,  though  100 
bales  have  gone  to  Australia  by  sailing  vessel. 

Sacramento  is  still  the  point  at  which  most  agri- 
cultural talking  is  done  and  is  likely  to  remain  so  for 
several  weeks  to  come.  The  convention  of  fruit 
growers,  which  was  in  progress  as  our  last  issue  went 
to  press,  occupied  most  of  two  days  and  exploited 
most  of  the  difficulties  under  which  growers  of  ship- 
ping fruit  now  labor.  All  discussion  of  such  matters 
is  likely  to  result  in  some  good,  and  in  due  time  this 
occasion  may  bear  fruit.  Naturally,  the  most  that 
could  be  done  was  to  lay  plans  by  which  growers  in 
their  several  localities  might  find  a  central  avenue  of 
activity  and  influence.  But  much  can  not  be  ex- 
pected on  any  avenue  unless  the  by-roads  contribute 
their  share,  and  so  the  central  organization  after  all 
will  become  what  the  interest,  in  the  several  localities 
make  it.  This  remains  to  be  developed.  The  con- 
vention at  Sacramento  formed  an  organization  and 
appointed  directors  in  various  districts.  These  di- 
rectors will  endeavor  to  enlist  local  interest  and  sup- 
port, and  we  bespeak  for  them  the  assistance  of  our 
readers  everywhere.  There  is  much  to  be  gained  by 
effective  organization.  Will  it  be  achieved  this  time? 
We  shall  see.  It  can  be  easily  killed;  cold  water  will 
do  it.  We  will  find  room  next  week  for  mention  of 
the  parties  who  will  labor  to  accomplish  the  new 
organization. 

New  signs  of  activity  in  the  sheep  industry  are 
found  in  the  fact  that  enactments  are  proposed  to 
secure  clean  sheep.  It  is  a  decade  since  such  a  thing 
was  thought  worth  providing  for.  The  proposition 
of  Assemblyman  Simpson  of  Fresno  is  that  there 
shall  be  a  system  of  State  inspection  of  sheep,  to 
eliminate  contagious  and  infectious  diseases.  The 
office  of  State  Sheep  Inspector  is  created  by  the  pro- 
visions of  the  bill,  to  be  held  ex-officio  by  the  State 
Veterinarian.  A  deputy  inspector  for  each  county 
will  be  under  his  supervision.  All  of  the  sheep  of 
every  county  must  be  inspected  between  February  1 
and  June  1  of  each  year,  and  the  bill  provides  in 
great  detail  for  the  issuance  of  certificates  where 
there  is  absence  of  disease  and  for  the  application  of 
remedies  where  disease  is  found.  This  is  all  very 
desirable  and  in  harmony  with  what  all  progressive 
sheep  States  and  countries  undertake.  We  shall 
have  full  details  if  the  enactment  carries. 

The  anticipated  movement  for  a  dairy  school  has 
taken  the  form  of  a  bill  by  Assemblyman  Myers  of 
Kings  county,  who  provides  for  the  establishment  of 
a  dairy  farm  and  school  in  Kings  county,  or  in  some 
other  county  of  the  great  interior  valley  if  Kings 
does  not  come  to  time.  The  bill  empowers  the  re- 
gents of  the  University  to  select  lands,  under  certain 
conditions,  to  receive  donations  of  lands,  etc.  There 
is  an  appropriation  of  $20,000  for  buildings  and  equip- 
ment. The  idea  of  Mr.  Myers  is  that  the  great  dairy 
growth  of  the  State  is  likely  to  be  realized  on  the 
alfalfa  lands  of  the  interior  valley,  and  therefore  in- 
struction should  be  localized  there.  Probably  those 
interested  in  dairying  in  other  regions  may  question 
that  claim.  So  far  as  giving  dairy  instruction  is  con- 
cerned, it  is  feasible  for  the  regents  of  the  University 
to  give  it  wherever  the  Legislature  decides  to  have 
it;  but  it  could  be  done  for  less  money  by  having  a 
dairy  school  at  Berkeley.  The  people  will  have  to 
decide  through  their  representatives  where  the 
school  shall  be.  The  agricultural  staff  will  do  the 
best  they  can,  according  to  the  lands  and  funds  which 
are  made  available. 

President  Wheeler  made  a  strong  plea  for  the 


University  before  the  Legislature  on  Tuesday.  He 
showed  clearly  its  needs  for  more  funds  to  meet  the 
cost  of  maintenance  with  the  vast  increase  of  pupils 
which  has  come  since  the  last  Legislature  assembled. 
He  showed  that  California  is  securing  a  great  univer- 
sity for  less  money  than  any  other  State,  and  that 
the  process  is  causing  hardship  to  both  instructors 
and  pupils.  He  made  a  home  thrust  upon  the  law  ' 
makers  when  he  said:  "We  educate  the  young  at 
$1H4  a  head.  Stanford  has  $450  a  head.  We  are 
educating  on  the  cheapest  basis.  Give  us  the  money 
and  we  will  make  the  University  great.  The  money 
will  be  forthcoming  because  men  love  the  University. 
It  is  a  part  of  them.  Stanford  has  $2.50  to  our  $1. 
Will  you  permit  one  family  to  give  more  than  all  of 
you  ?  "  The  obligations  of  the  State  to  the  institu- 
tion, which  has  been  built  up  to  gratify  the  high 
aspiration  and  ambition  of  the  commonwealth,  is 
quite  clear.  They  should  be  liberally  met.  During 
the  last  few  years  the  University  has  come  very  near 
to  the  people  in  their  lives  and  in  their  work,  and 
there  is  a  deeper  and  wider  tide  of  generous  support 
for  it  than  ever  before.  If  the  Legislature  desires  to 
win  the  plaudits  of  the  people,  there  should  be  no 
narrow  views  promoted  on  University  advancement 
in  California. 

Another  agricultural  proposition  which  is  pending 
at  Sacramento  is  the  proper  provision  for  the  State 
Agricultural  Society.  This  organization  has  done 
much  for  the  State  in  the  exposition  of  its  resources 
and  products  during  the  last  few  years.  It  has  done 
vastly  more  and  better  work  than  it  did  a  decade  or 
more  ago.  It  has  had  in  its  directorate  men  who 
have  earnestly  desired  to  promote  industrial  ad- 
vancement, and  it  has  been  especially  fortunate  in 
its  two  last  secretaries,  E.  F.  Smith  and  P.  J. 
Shields.  They  have  done  everything  within  the 
power  of  men  to  develop  the  industrial  side,  though 
the  sporting  elements  naturally  have  tried  to  pull 
everything,  which  was  not  spiked  down,  to  their  side 
of  the  house.  People  who  are  disposed  to  talk  about 
the  State  Agricultural  Society  in  the  same  vein  as 
they  do  of  the  gambling  outfits  which  infest  the  bay 
region  simply  do  not  know  whereof  they  speak.  Per- 
haps the  State  Fair  might  be  better  if  practical 
agriculturists  generally  did  more  for  it,  but  as  it  is 
the  expositions  are  of  great  industrial  influence  and 
value,  and  the  State  should  deal  generously  with  a 
society  which  has  done,  and  proposes  to  do,  so  much 
to  promote  higher  and  more  profitable  agriculture. 

One  of  the  city  papers,  in  reporting  the  speech  of 
a  well-informed  man  the  other  day,  said  that  fifty- 
three  million  carloads  of  fruit  were  shipped  out  of 
the  State  last  year.  If  this  were  true,  it  might  ex- 
plain why  cars  are  now  too  scarce  to  carry  the 
oranges  to  Eastern  markets.  The  printer  put  too 
many  ciphers  in  his  line  and  made  the  shipment  of 
fruit  just  one  thousand  times  too  great,  and  yet  cars 
are  scarce.  A  Los  Angeles  telegram  says  that  with 
less  than  one  hundred  carloads  of  fruit  going  out  of 
southern  California  since  the  holidays,  there  is  a 
shortage  of  cars  even  at  the  present  time,  while  the 
shippers  now  declare  that,  during  the  next  fifty  days, 
two  hundred  cars  a  day  ought  to  be  started  for  the 
PLast,  as  the  condition  and  quantity  of  the  fruit  are 
such  as  to  make  desirable  rapid  movement.  With 
this  requirement  for  the  shipment  of  about  two  hun- 
dred cars  a  day,  the  capacity  of  the  two  railroads  is 
estimated  at  one  hundred  and  fifty  cars  a  day,  with 
the  cars  all  moving  freely.  That  makes  it  look  as 
though  there  were  about  twenty-five  hundred  car- 
loads more  of  oranges  in  southern  California  that 
ought  to.  be  moved  than  the  roads  have  capacity  for. 
They  are  said  to  have  in  use  a  thousand  cars  more 
than  last  year.  Evidently  this  citrus  interest  is  get- 
ting very  large.  ^ 

At  the  Salt  Lake  live  stock  convention,  to  which 
we  have  alluded,  there  was  a  stock  sale  of  much  in- 
terest to  our  readers.  The  most  important  sale  was 
by  John  Sparks  of  Reno,  Nev.,  to  M.  K.  Parsons  of 
Salt  Lake  City,  acting  for  himself  and  associates. 
Parsons  buys  the  Nevada  man's  entire  output  of 
steers  and  heifers  for  the  year  1!100,  estimated  at 
7500  head.  ^ 

Owing  to  the  lack  of  local  cattle,  California  is  going 
a  long  way  for  her  beef.  One  thousand  head  are 
now  en  route  from  Mexico  via  El  Paso  for  San  Fran- 
cisco. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Crude  Oil  or  Distillate  Spray. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  crude  (black)  oil  be  used  in 
the  preparation  of  kerosene  emulsion  in  place  of  pure 
kerosene  ?  If  so,  can  the  emulsion  be  made  up  after 
the  standard  formula  ?  Will  the  effect  on  the  scales 
be  as  good  as  when  kerosene  is  used  ?  Is  it  used  to 
any  extent  by  growers  in  the  State  ? — Subscriber, 
Alameda  county. 

A  crude  oil  or  distillate  emulsion  is  being  quite 
widely  and  satisfactorily  used.  It  was  brought  to 
public  notice  by  Mr.  F.  Kahles,  manager  of  large 
lemon  ranches  at  Santa  Barbara,  and  is  generally 
called  by  his  name.  Mr.  G.  P.  Hall  of  San  Diego, 
president  of  the  State  Association  of  County  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners,  finds  it  very  effective  and 
has  widely  commended  it.  The  material  used  by  Mr. 
Kahles  is  crude  oil  with  the  asphalt  extracted,  but 
all  the  other  by-products  left  in.  It  is  not  the  distil- 
late which  is  used  in  engines.  It  is  called  distillate 
28°  The  formula  as  given  by  Mr.  Kahles  is  as  fol- 
lows : 

Five  gallons  untreated  28°  distillate. 

Five  gallons  boiling  hot  water. 

One  and  one-half  pounds  whale  oil  soap. 

The  whale  oil  soap  must  first  be  dissolved  in  water. 
Then  add  the  dissolved  soap  to  the  distillate.  It  is 
important  that  the  distillate  be  placed  in  the  mixing 
vessel  first,  then  place  the  dissolved  soap  on  top. 
Then  attach  your  spraying  pump  to  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel  in  which  you  are  mixing  the  compound, 
and  keep  pumping  it  out  of  the  vessel  through  the 
spray  pump,  back  into  the  vessel,  until  the  whole  be- 
comes of  a  rich,  creamy  substance.  Keep  pumping 
or  churning  it  through  the  pump  until  it  becomes  a 
complete  emulsion,  without  a  speck  of  free  oil  in 
sight.  When  properly  emulsified  it  should  increase 
in  volume  about  one-third  from  inclusion  of  air. 

Only  soft  water  should  be  used  ;  hard  water  must 
be  softened  with  washing  soda.  Then,  when  the  emul- 
sion is  added  to  water,  it  becomes  like  milk  ;  if  not, 
the  emulsion  is  not  properly  made  and  should  not  be 
used.  If  there  should  be  free  oil  in  the  spray  tank,  stop 
spraying  before  it  is  drawn  into  the  pump  and  pour 
it  out  before  refilling.  This  is  a  very  effective  treat- 
ment for  lecanium  scales,  like  the  black,  brown  apri- 
cot, etc.  On  deciduous  trees  it  is  used  one  part  of 
emulsion  to  ten  of  water  ;  on  citrus  trees,  one  part  to 
twelve  or  fourteen.  It  is  said  that  this  spray  is  only 
about  one-third  the  cost  of  the  standard  emulsion 
made  with  illuminating  kerosene.  It  depends,  of 
course,  upon  how  you  are  situated  to  buy  the  asphalt- 
free  crude  oil. 

The  Elberta  Peach. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  thinking  of  planting  a  few 
Elberta  peaches  this  season.  There  are  no  Elbertas 
in  bearing  in  this  immediate  neighborhood,  but  quite 
a  number  of  trees  one  and  two  years  old  which  are 
fine,  healthy  trees,  and  the  nurserymen  seem  to  be 
ipushing  the  sale.  What  we  want  here  is  a  first-class 
drying  peach.  Please  give  me  a  description  of  the 
Elberta  peach — the  time  of  ripening  as  compared 
with  the  Muir,  the  general  appearance  and  color  at 
pit,  also  defects  in  bearing  or  fruit,  if  any. — H.  R. 
Shaw,  Selma. 

The  Elberta  peach  has  many  friends  in  this  State. 
It  is  large  and  firm,  high-colored,  rich  yellow  flesh, 
red  at  the  pit,  which  is  very  free.  The  tree  is  a 
strong  grower  and  good  bearer,  large  foliage,  but 
very  subject  to  curl  leaf.  The  fruit  ripens  just  ahead 
of  the  Muir.  The  red  at  the  pit,  and  extending  into 
the  flesh,  also  the  irregular  form  and  considerable 
horn  or  projection  at  the  apex,  are  against  its  ac- 
ceptability to  canners.  The  chief  objection  we  have 
heard  is  against  its  form.  The  variety  has  had  too 
short  a  life  in  the  State  to  fully  demonstrate  its  value 
and  suitability.  We  shall  be  glad  of  facts  tending 
toward  such  demonstration. 

Imperial  or  French. 

To  the  Editor: — I  intend  planting  ten  acres  to 
prunes  this  coming  spring,  in  addition  to  what  I  now 
have.  The  information  that  I  wish  is  this  :  Which 
is  the  better  prune  for  the  growers  in  the  Santa 
Clara  valley,  the  French  or  Imperial  ?  There  are 
advantages  claimed  for  both.  I  consider  this  a  most 
important  question,  as  we  do  not  care  to  make  any 
more  mistakes  than  can  be  helped. — Orchardist. 

Imperial  is  somewhat  under  disfavor  because  of 
the  difficulty  of  handling  so  large  a  fruit  ripening  so 
late.  Some  are  quite  successful  with  it  and  have 
secured  good  prices  for  the  product,  but  others  have 
been  grafting  it  over  into  Sugar  prune  to  get  an 
earlier  ripening,  very  large  fruit.  The  Imperial  is  a 
grand  prune,  and,  where  the  fall  climate  favors,  it 


will  be  Valuable.  The  Sugar  prune  will,  however — if 
all  that  now  seems  assured  is  realized — take  the  lead 
of  the  large  prunes.  As  between  the  Imperial  and 
the  French,  we  should  consider  the  latter  safer  for 
the  coast  valleys. 

Valley  Vegetable  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — About  what  time  should  one  plant 
tomatoes,  potatoes,  beans,  peas,  sweet  potatoes, 
watermelons  and  other  squash-like  vines,  also  celery, 
in  the  climate  of  Corning  ?  What  vegetables  and 
about  what  time  should  they  be  planted  in  the  fall  ? 
— Reader,  Corning. 

What  can  be  done  with  these  vegetables  in  Califor- 
nia is  so  large  and  varied  that  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
dense it  into  a  paragraph.  It  takes  a  book  to  hold 
it,  and  that  is  the  reason  "California  Vegetables  in 
Field  and  Garden"  is  published  by  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press.  It  covers  the  whole  range  of  methods 
and  seasons.  It  may  be  said,  however,  in  a  word, 
that,  if  you  have  irrigation,  you  can  get  a  good  crop 
of  beans,  potatoes  and  a  long  list  of  hardy  vegetables 
like  peas,  onions,  cabbage,  lettuce,  radish,  etc.,  by 
planting  in  August,  for  they  will  either  reach  eating 
condition  before  frost,  or  will  stand  the  light  fall 
freezing.  Beans  are  very  tender,  but  they  like  the 
moderated  heat  of  autumn  in  the  interior  valley,  and, 
if  they  have  moisture  enough,  bear  well  where  they 
may  fail  in  the  heat  of  summer  and  make  a  good 
many  beans  before  frosts  cut  them  off.  Without  irri- 
gation and  with  early  fall  rains,  a  long  list  of  hardy 
vegetables  can  be  planted  for  fall  and  winter  growth, 
but  if  dependent  upon  rainfall,  the  planting  of  toma- 
toes, sweet  potatoes  and  all  the  melon  and  squash 
family  must  be  deferred  until  spring  and  after  spring 
frosts  are  over.  The  same  is  true  of  corn,  peppers, 
egg  plant  and  other  tender  things.  Celery  can  be 
planted  in  spring,  also,  for  fall  and  winter  use. 

Peach  on  Prune. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  I  successfully  graft  peaches 
on  prune  trees  fourteen  years  old  ?  Some  say  yes 
and  some  say  no— that  the  prune  wood  is  too  slow. 
I  intend  to  put  the  graft  about  6  feet  from  the 
ground  where  I  can  get  limbs  2  inches  or  less  in 
diameter.  Most  grafting  done  here  is  in  large  wood 
3  or  4  feet  from  the  ground. — Grower,  Winters. 

The  peach  will  take  on  the  prune  and  it  will  usually 
overgrow  the  stock.  The  prune  is  slow  for  the 
peach,  but  an  old  prune  tree  if  vigorous  will  push  a 
peach  graft  for  a  time  pretty  well.  It  is  good  policy 
to  work  in  wood  of  small  diameter  rather  than  large 
stumps  because  the  wound  heals  over  quickly  and  the 
joint  is  stronger,  but  working  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground  gives  you  a  tree  so  high  in  the  air  that  all 
picking,  pruning,  etc.,  is  done  at  greater  cost  and 
when  the  price  is  low  may  make  all  the  difference  be- 
tween profit  and  loss.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that 
if  it  is  a  large  lot  of  trees  we  should  prefer  to  clear 
the  ground  and  plant  new  peach  trees  than  graft 
over  the  prunes  to  peaches.  If  you  care  to  try 
Sugar  prunes  the  old  trees  would  do  better  for  that. 

Overflowed  Land  for  Fruit. 

To  the  Editor: — I  want  to  plant  apples  on  land 
which  is  overflowed.  When  the  river  rises  very  high 
the  backwater  stands  on  the  land  thirty  and  some- 
times forty-eight  hours  in  March.  Some  tell  me  that 
the  trees  would  be  liable  to  sour  sap  if  the  water 
comes  on  when  they  are  beginning  to  grow  and  the 
weather  is  warm.  What  do  you  think  of  it  ? — Reader, 
Santa  Cruz  county. 

An  overflow  of  short  duration  will  not  hurt  fruit 
trees,  providing  the  land  is  an  open  loam  and  the 
water  flows  away  quickly.  If  the  land  is  heavy  and 
retentive,  the  water  may  stand  in  the  soil  a  long 
time,  even  if  the  surface  be  soon  cleared.  This  will 
injure  almost  any  fruit  trees,  though  the  pear  will 
stand  a  good  deal  of  it.  From  what  we  know  of  your 
locality,  we  judge  you  have  a  heavy  bottom  to  deal 
with,  and  we  should  not  consider  it  a  good  place  for 
apple  trees.  It  could  be  improved  by  tile  draining  to 
a  depth  of  4  feet  if  you  can  find  a  good  outflow  for 
your  drains.  This  would,  however,  be  expensive,  and 
we  should  try  to  find  some  land  which  is  naturally 
better  for  fruit.  ^ 

Eucalyptus  Species. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  made  inquiry  at  two  or 
three  nurseries  and  they  have  ficifolia  and  viminalis, 
but  I  saw  in  one  of  your  previous  issues  that  viminalis 
is  grown  and  sold  as  rostrata,  but  a  very  much  in- 
ferior tree.  Now  I  want  the  rostrata  and  ficifolia. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  the  trees  mentioned  can  be 
procured  true  to  name  ? — Subscriber,  San  Jose. 

We  said  that  years  ago  viminalis  had  been  sola  for 


rostrata.  It  is  not  likely  that  it  is  done  now.  Writ 
to  those  advertising  trees  in  our  columns.  The 
viminalis,  though  generally  perhaps  of  less  value 
than  rostrata,  is  not  a  bad  tree  by  any  means.  It  is 
very  hardy  and  to  our  notion  a  very  handsome  and 
desirable  tree. 

Grapes  for  British  Columbia. 

To  the  Editor  : — What  grapes  would  be  likely  to 
prove  satisfactory  for  home  use  to  be  planted  against 
southern  wall  of  house  ?  The  season  is  very  dry  from 
April  to  the  last  of  September.  The  soil  is  chocolate 
loam,  from  3  to  5  feet  deep  and  well  drained. — Wm. 
C.  Grant,  Gordon  Head,  B.  C. 

We  presume  it  would  hardly  be  worth  while  for  you 
to  try  the  European  varieties,  which  are  almost  the 
only  ones  grown  in  this  State.  They  are  satisfactory 
here  and  there  in  eastern  Washington  and  Idaho, 
perhaps,  but  we  can  not  follow  them  farther  north 
with  our  present  information.  The  Eastern  grape 
varieties,  which  are  chiefly  grown  in  the  North  Pa- 
cific coast  regions,  are  Delaware,  Concord,  Moore's 
Early,  Niagara  and  Worden.  Any  of  these  ought  to 
serve  your  purpose. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
January  21,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  temperature  has  been  slightly  above  normal  dur- 
ing the  week.  Light  frosts  have  occurred  in  some 
places.  There  were  light  showers  on  Tuesday  in  por- 
tions of  the  valley,  and  general  rain  Sunday  and  this 
morning.  Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  farm 
work  during  most  of  the  week,  and  considerable  pro- 
gress has  been  made  in  plowing  and  seeding.  A  large 
acreage  of  wheat  and  barley  has  been  sown,  and  this 
will  be  increased  if  weather  permits.  Grain  is  looking 
well,  though  its  growth  has  been  retarded  by  cool 
weather.  Feed  is  abundant  and  cattle  are  in  good  con- 
dition. No  serious  damage  has  been  done  by  the  recent 
severe  frosts.    Tree  pruning  is  progressing. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  clear  during  the  week, 
but  with  foggy  mornings  in  some  sections  and  occasional 
heavy  frosts.  Rain  commenced  Sunday  morning  and  is 
falling  to-day.  Conditions  have  been  very  favorable  for 
grain  and  grass,  and  both  have  made  rapid  growth. 
The  early  sown  grain  is  in  excellent  condition  and  look- 
ing unusually  strong.  Plowing  and  seeding  have  been 
resumed  in  most  places,  and  the  grain  acreage  is  being 
largely  increased.  Tree  planting  and  pruning  are  in 
progress.  Prospects  continue  good  for  large  crops  of 
all  kinds.    Frosts  have  not  caused  any  material  damage. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  cool  and  foggy  during 
the  week,  with  light  rain  Sunday  and  to-day,  and  condi- 
tions have  been  favorable  for  all  crops.  Farm  work  has 
been  resumed  and  much  progress  has  been  made  in  plow- 
ing and  seeding.  Tree  pruning  has  also  been  resumed. 
Early  sown  grain  is  strong  and  thrifty  and  pasturage  is 
abundant;  both  would  be  benefited  by  a  few  warm,  clear 
days.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  have  been  greatly  benefited 
by  the  cool  weather  and  give  indications  of  a  heavy  crop. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Warm,  clear  weather  has  prevailed  during  most  of 
the  week,  with  occasional  fogs  in  some  places.  Rain 
commenced  Sunday,  continuing  at  intervals  during  the 
day  and  night,  and  is  falling  to-day.  It  will  prove  very 
beneficial  to  all  crops  and  especially  to  grain  and  grass. 
Early  sown  grain  is  in  good  condition,  with  indications  of 
a  fair  yield.  There  will  be  a  good  crop  of  hay.  Pastur- 
age is  good.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  in  good  condition. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing. 

As  this  bulletin  goes  to  press,  conditions  continue  favor- 
able for  showers  in  the  southern  part  of  the  State.  The 
present  rain  has  fallen  in  such  a  way  that  there  will  be 
but  little  waste  of  water.  There  can  now  be  but  little 
doubt  in  the  minds  of  farmers  as  to  the  scarcity  of  water. 

Eureka  Summary. — A  few  plows  are  running  on 
high  lands,  but  the  soil  is  generally  too  wet  for  plowing. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  23,  1901,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  ] 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum     Tempera-  | 
ture  for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

.28 

30  16 

33  46 

22  22 

36 

64 

Red  Bluff  

1  44 

15.13 

14  83 

13  76 

38 

64 

96 

11  32 

13.81 

10.42 

34 

68 

1  41 

13  01 

14.28 

12  46 

46 

58 

.18 

7.21 

6.13 

4.69 

36 

66 

.12 

4.53 

2  09 

4  09 

28 

54 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.55 
.36 

21  44 
8  21 

12  50 
4  57 

10.37 
8  56 

86 
44 

72 
78 

San  Diego  

.74 

3.19 

4.60 

4.69 

52 

74 

.00 

.08 

.66 

1  98 

42 

76 
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HETEOROLOGICAL. 


Rainfall  in  Southern  California. 

Written  Tor  the  Pacific  Rural  Pkkhs  by  L.  E.  Bi.ochman. 

After  a  long  interval  of  dry  weather  we  naturally 
look  ominously  toward  the  rainy  season  in  southern 
California  ;  a  prejudicial  forecast  exists  whenever 
December  passes  by  as  a  rainless  month.  We  never 
seem  to  recollect  a  dry  December  unless  of  a  dry 
year  ;  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  fairly  wet  sea- 
son of  1874-75  and  the  very  wet  season  of  1875-76  of 
southern  California  had  rainless  Decembers.  Heavy 
November  rains  fell  in  both  seasons,  with  a  long  dry 
spell  till  some  time  in  January.  In  Santa  Barbara 
town  the  records  show  6J  inches  for  November,  1875, 
with  7i  inches  for  the  following  January,  and  only  a 
few  sprinkles  between  in  December  of  .30  inch. 

In  San  Francisco  nearly  the  normal  rain  fell  in  De- 
cember, 1875,  but  nowhere  south. 

We  cite  these  facts  at  the  very  outset  of  our  dis- 
cussion to  disprove  the  dry  December  theory,  and  also 
to  show  how  apparently  erratic  some  rainy  seasons 
are.  We  will  state  another  fact:  Observation  in 
southern  California  since  1867 — since  records  are 
available — shows  that  every  heavy  November  rainy 
season  has  had  the  average  rainfall,  and  most  of  the 
time  more  than  the  average  fall. 

Whenever,  also,  the  rain  as  far  south  as  Los 
Angeles  exceeded  that  of  San  Francisco  for  any 
large  rainstorm,  as,  for  instance,  in  this  last  Novem- 
ber, the  season  has  never  been  a  dry  one. 

The  Interrelation  of  High  and  Low  Barometri- 
cal Areas  the  Cause  of  Rain  or  the  Lack  of  It. — 
Why  heavy  November  rains  should  imply  a  wet  sea- 
son we  attribute  to  the  difference  of  prevailing 
barometric  conditions  between  average  or  wet  sea- 
sons and  the  drier  seasons. 

To  get  a  comprehensive  understanding  of  the  mat- 
ter it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  conditions  that 
bring  rain  to  the  southern  coast  and  conditions  that 
prevent  it. 

Instead  of  studying  the  presumed  Japan  current's 
erratic  movements,  which  is  a  very  vague  and  un- 
demonstrable  problem,  we  find  that  the  movements 
of  low  and  high  barometer  areas  determine  the  rain- 
fall ;  and  that,  furthermore,  the  study  of  high 
barometer  areas  is  the  most  determining  factor  of 
the  rainfall  over  the  coast.  The  air  above  us  is  an 
ocean  of  high  and  low  waves,  which  the  barometer,  so 
to  say,  has  the  faculty  of  recording  for  any  particular 
locality.  It  is  needless  to  state  that  these  high  and 
low  barometers  interact;  that  the  movement  of  the 
low  barorneter,  for  instance,  which  usually  in  winter 
comes  with  the  rain  area,  has  its  course  determined 
by  the  position  of  surrounding  higher  barometrical 
areas.  Weather  maps  show  a  movement  of  high 
barometer  areas  adown  the  Rockies,  and  a  more  or 
less  steady  high  barometer  in  summer  and  winter  off 
the  central  California  coast.  This  high  barometer 
off  the  coast  has  far  more  to  do  with  our  rainfall  in 
central  and  southern  California  than  that  vaguely  re- 
puted Japan  current ;  even  the  independent  move- 
ment of  high  and  low  barometers  adown  the  Rocky 
mountain  region  is  of  greater  significance  than  the 
flow  of  an  ocean  stream. 

The  Japan  current  is  a  very  vague  stream  when  it 
strikes  this  coast;  we  can  not  at  all  definitely  trace 
its  whereabouts.  But  what  we  do  know — what  ob- 
servation positively  indicates — is  that  there  are  rain- 
bearing  atmospheric  areas  (lows)  striking  in  from  off 
the  ocean  about  opposite  Vancouver,  Washington  or 
Oregon  in  winter,  and  some  700  to  1000  miles  farther 
north  in  summer,  and  that  below  this  belt  there  ex- 
tends for  over  1000  miles  a  more  or  less  high  barome- 
ter area,  coming  from  the  direction  of  the  Hawaiian 
Pacific.  This  is  the  great  rainless  belt,  moving  north- 
ward in  summer  and  back  again  southward  in  winter. 
Below  this  broad,  rainless  belt  comes  the  tropical, 
more  or  less  rainy  belt  off  the  Mexican  coast.  This 
also  fluctuates  north  and  south,  according  to  the 
movement  of  the  upper  belt.  Except  for  occasional 
deflected  rains  (Sonoras)  along  the  southern  border, 
we  are  entirely  above  its  influence. 

As  said,  the  broad,  high  barometrical  (rainless) 
belt  controls  our  coast  from  about  the  central  part 
of  it  to  the  southern  end  of  Lower  California.  In  win- 
ter, rains  from  the  north  break  through  and  trend 
southward,  but  very  soon  the  high  asserts  its  dom- 
ineering influence.  Now  what  are  the  conditions  that 
admit  of  these  occasional  rains  on  our  California 
coast  when  we  are  in  the  arid  belt  ?  There  are  two 
essential  factors,  and  a  third  one,  also,  which  has  not 
been  sufficiently  investigated,  but  which  particularly 
refers  to  southern  California.  On  the  outset  let  us 
state  that  both  high  and  low  barometric  areas  from 
off  the  coast  travel  in  a  general  easterly  direction. 
It  is  only  when  they  meet  with  some  resistance  or 
some  overyielding  atmospheric  condition  that  they 
are  deflected  from  this  regular  easterly  tendency. 
Rain-bearing  areas  of  different  intensities  on  the 
northern  low  belt  strike  in  off  the  Vancouver  or 
Washington  coast  every  few  days  in  winter,  usually 
trending  easterly.  But  if  a  high  barometer  exists 
over  the  Rocky  mountain  region,  the  rain-bearing 
area  meets  with  an  obstacle  and  it  is  deflected  out 
of  its  course,  usually  southward. 

It  may  extend  southward  for  only  a  short  distance 


and  then  trend  eastward,  or  it  may  trend  farther 
southward  but  exhaust  its  rain-boaring  energies  be- 
fore reaching  southern  California.  The  two  necessary 
factors,  therefore,  for  rains  south  are  :  A  persistent 
high  barometer  adown  the  Rocky  mountain  or  East- 
ern plateau  system,  and  the  simultaneous  incoming 
of  a  sufficiently  intense  rain-bearing  area  off  the 
coast.  In  the  last  November  rains  such  conditions 
prevailed  most  pronouncedly.  An  extremely  persist- 
ent high  barometer  existed  over  the  Canadian  and 
Montana  Rockies — the  concomitant  of  an  early  cold- 
wave  north,  20°  was  recorded  along  the  boundary 
line.  At  the  same  time,  for  five  days,  several  storm 
areas  (lows)  entered  off  the  Oregon  and  Washington 
coast,  and  they  were  immediately  deflected  south, 
affording  comparatively  little  rain  in  Washington  or 
Oregon.  In  the  last  two  days'  November  rain  the 
storm  center  extended  as  far  south  as  San  Francisco, 
precipitating  its  impetuous  rain  area  mainly  below  the 
Tehachapi. 

Why  Certain  Seasons  Have  Such  a  Light  Rain- 
fall South. — Only  occasionally  are  there  such  heavy 
rains  south,  and  never  in  dry  seasons,  because  high 
barometric  conditions  off  the  southern  coast  belt  seem 
to  repel  the  rain  area. 

This  is  the  third  factor  referred  to  that  has  hardly 
been  investigated.  It  is  the  factor  that  explains  the 
abrupt  variations  in  rainfall  in  certain  seasons  be- 
tween even  San  Luis  Obispo  and  Los  Angeles,  barely 
200  miles  apart  on  a  bee  line. 

This  season  Los  Angeles  had  as  much  rain  from 
the  November  storm  as  San  Luis  Obispo  ;  but  in 
March,  1899,  for  instance,  San  Luis  Obispo  had  over 
6  inches  from  a  rain  storm  from  which  Los  Angeles 
had  only  1.80 — entirely  out  of  the  usual  relative  pro- 
portion of  rainfalls.  A  very  persistent  high  barom- 
eter prevailed  off  the  coast  all  that  year,  which  re- 
pelled the  rainfall.  For  three  successive  seasons  it 
has  so  prevailed,  and  this,  we  claim,  is  the  main 
cause  of  the  drought  south.  It  was  evidently  first 
broken  into  last  November,  and  this  fact  warranted 
us  in  predicting  three  weeks  ago,  in  the  Santa  Bar- 
bara Independent,  that  there  would  be  ample  rains 
south  this  season. 

This  high  barometer  area  reaches  its  extreme  rain- 
lessness  in  Lower  California,  and  has  a  greater  per- 
|  sistency  or  intensity  in  some  years  than  in  others.  It 
!  has  the  effect  of  giving  a  prevalence  of  north  winds 
for  such  seasons. 

A  Further  Discussion  of  the  Coast  Hk;h  Barom- 
eter Area. — To  our  observation,  this  persistent  high 
barometer  area  in  drier  winters  seems  to  be  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  same  summer  high  barometrical  area, 
only  that  the  low  barometer  area  of  the  north  pre- 
vents its  upper  land  movement;  instead,  however,  it 
!  passes  across  from  the  south  central  part  of  the  Cali- 
I  fornia  coast  to  Nevada,  northern  Utah  and  southern 
|  Idaho.  This  is  its  characteristic  dry  season  location; 
the  lows  may  impinge  upon  it  occasionally,  but  it  soon 
recovers  itself.  During  long  dry  spells,  as,  for  in- 
stance, this  past  December,  it  had  a  similar  situation. 
But  it  is  more  characteristically  set  in  both  breadth 
and  intensity  in  drier  seasons.  This  occasions  the 
more  continuous  and  drier  north  winds  of  the  dry 
seasons,  and  the  disproportionate  decrease  of  rain- 
fall between  the  southern  and  central  parts  of  the 
State. 

High  barometers  precede  and  follow  the  lows  off 
Vancouver  or  Washington.  In  summer  they  have  a 
persistency,  but  in  winter  they  never  last  any  great 
length  of  time^ 

We  do  not  for  a  moment  forget  the  fact  that  there 
must  be  a  high  or  resistent  barometer  over  the 
Rockies  to  prevent  the  eastern  movement  of  storms 
I  and  thus  force  the  storm  area  southward;  but  this  in 
itself  is  not  always  adequate  to  deflect  rain  farther 
south,  if  the  high  hangs  on  too  persistently  off  the 
southwestern  coast. 

Investigation  of  these  highs  may  explain  such  rela- 
tive discrepancies  in  some  rainy  seasons  as  exist  be- 
tween San  Francisco  and  Los  Angeles.  In  the  season 
of  1890-91  21  inches  rain  fell  in  San  Francisco,  at  the 
same  time  15*  inches  were  recorded  for  Los  Angeles, 
which  is  but  a  little  over  the  relative  average  of  the 
two  localities.  But  in  18913-  94,  while  25'  inches  rain 
fell  in  San  Francisco,  only  6|  inches  were  recorded  for 
Los  Angeles.  We  have  never  noticed  any  explanation 
of  these  unusual  discrepancies,  which  we  attribute  to  | 
the  persistent  high  barometric  area  southward,  and 
not  to  any  Japan  current  movement  theories.  There 
are  some  seasons — such  as  1850  51,  1863  64,  1876  77 
— where  absence  of  rain  in  the  central  part  of  the 
State  would  indicate  a  higher  movement  of  currents; 
but  such  are  too  exceptional  to  note. 

Altogether  there  is  a  broad  field  for  some  future 
investigation  that  will  explain  many  of  these  facts. 

Contrasts  Between  Seasons  North  and  South. — 
As  the  monsoons  of  the  Indian  ocean  affect  the  cur- 
rents that  cross  over  the  Pacific — both  water  cur- 
I  rents  and  air  currents — these  high  and  low  barome- 
ter areas  may  be  affected  by  them.  At  any  rate, 
some  relation  seems  to  suggest  itself  in  that  the  three 
years  of  drought  in  India,  which  was  the  effect  of  the 
aberrant  monsoon  movement,  corresponded  with  the 
last  three  excessively  light  rainy  seasons  of  southern 
California.  The  northern  part  of  the  State,  and  even 
Oregon,  have  seasons  of  heavier  and  lighter  rainfall, 
but  never  such  extremes  as  with  us.  One  of  the 
i  wettest  seasons  in  Oregon  was  1882-83 — a  partially 


dry  one  here.  The  wettest  month  Portland,  Or., 
records  is  20  inches  in  the  December  of  1882,  when 
only  1  inch  rain  fell  in  Sacramento  and  of  an  inch 
in  Santa  Barbara,  thus  further  illustrating  how  little 
our  lower  coast  is  domineered  by  the  Japan  current's 
atmosphere,  or  the  low  barometer  area.  On  the 
other  hand,  our  wet  season  in  California  of  1889-90 
gave  Oregon  less  than  its  average  rainfall. 

The  last  three  years'  precipitation,  from  April, 
1897,  to  October,  1900,  from  the  central  part  of  the 
State  southward,  is  absolutely  the  lightest  rainfall  of 
fifty  years'  record,  and  with  the  exception  of  1828-30, 
there  is  no  other  period  in  the  century  to  equal  this 
light  rainfall.  It  would  now  seem  that  the  period  of 
rain  depression  is  over  and  that  we  may  from  now  on 
anticipate  the  normal  of  other  seasons. 

This  Pacific  coast  climatology  affords  a  broad  field 
for  investigation,  and,  with  the  exception  of  daily 
forecasts,  very  little  scientific  data  has  been  accumu- 
lated. We  must,  however,  look  to  the  study  of  the 
high  barometer  areas  over  the  Rockies  and  on  the 
Pacific  to  derive  any  tangible  distant  forecast  data 
from  out  of  these  very  few  correlated  facts. 

Santa  Maria,  Jan.  6. 
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Hints  on  Grafting. 

lty  E.  A.  Chkktham,  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Winters. 

It  has  been  said  to  be  unsatisfactory  to  graft  old 
trees,  trees  eight  or  nine  years  old.  Having  had 
some  experience  in  the  care  of  grafted  trees  I  ven- 
ture some  of  my  observations.  Perhaps  these  things 
may  be  well  known  to  many,  but  undoubtedly  there 
are  some  to  whom  they  will  be  useful. 

In  the  first  place,  I  should  never  graft  a  limb  that 
was  over  3  inches  in  diameter,  for  the  reason  that  it 
would  hardly  heal  over  enough  to  make  a  good  strong 
union. 

Suckers. — Having  had  a  tree  grafted  it  is  sup- 
posed by  many  that  the  proper  thing  to  do  is  to 
wrap  the  tree  and  keep  off  suckers  in  order  to  give 
the  scion  as  much  chance  as  possible.  It  is  undoubt- 
edly proper  to  wrap  the  stump,  but  I  question  the 
propriety  of  keeping  all  the  suckers  off  for  the  first 
season,  for  the  reason  that  the  tree  having  had  the 
whole  top  cut  off  still  has  a  full  system  of  roots,  and 
to  narrow  the  producing  area  of  these  roots  down  to 
ten  or  twelve  buds  when  it  has  been  accustomed  to 
an  outlet  of  perhaps  thousands,  it  will  readily  be 
seen  that  something  must  suffer;  consequently  many 
of  the  roots  will  be  smothered  and  may  become 
sickly  and  die,  or  take  years  to  come  back  to  healthy 
action. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  suckers  are  let  alone  they 
are  put  out  as  they  are  needed  by  the  tree  and 
pushed  along  until  they  afford  relief  to  the  tree  and 
help  it  to  recover  from  the  shock  of  losing  the  old 
top,  keeping  all  the  roots  in  use  and  still  having  a 
reserve  power  to  push  along  the  scions  as  fast  as 
could  reasonably  be  expected.  The  suckers  will 
shade  the  stump  as  well  as  break  the  wind  from  the 
grafts. 

Treatment  of  Scions. — Toward  midsummer  it  is 
advisable  and  may  be  necessary  to  remove  some  of 
the  rank  growth,  especially  within  5  or  6  inches  of 
the  scions,  as  it  may  be  seen  that  they  are  being 
robbed  by  this  foliage.  Later  on  if  the  lower  shoots 
are  making  too  much  headway  some  of  them  should 
be  broken  about  one-half  off  and  left  hanging  to  shade 
the  stump,  always  being  careful  of  winds  and  heading 
back  the  scions  slightly  to  keep  them  from  breaking 
off.  The  following  year  we  will  see  the  result  of  this 
care  in  the  growth  of  the  tree. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  cut  the  growth  of  these 
scions  half  way  down,  as  is  sometimes  done  in  head- 
ing back  in  summer.  Neither  is  it  advisable  in  win- 
ter in  pruning  grafted  trees  to  cut  back  to  1  or  2 
feet,  as  is  customary  with  some  growers.  If  the 
limb  is  where  it  is  wanted,  let  it  be,  after  shaping  it, 
as  it  is  necessary  to  do  with  any  tree,  and  it  will 
grow  all  the  better  for  having  plenty  to  start  with. 
I  should  cut  off  very  little. 

The  Whole  Top  or  Not. — Then,  about  leaving  one 
or  twolirpbs  when  grafting  to  take  up  the  sap.  Bear 
in  mind  that  the  flow  from  one  set  of  roots  does  not 
necessarily  diffuse  over  the  whole  tree,  but,  all  things 
being  as  usual,  and  nothing  hindering,  goes  to  a  cer- 
tain part  of  the  tree,  and  does  not  readily  change 
from  that  place.  This  can  be  proven  in  various  ways 
— first,  by  the  way  the  large  and  rank  shoots  start 
from  just  below  where  a  large  limb  has  been  taken 
off.  It  may  also  be  observed  by  tracing  from  the 
large  and  most  vigorous  roots,  straight  with  the 
grain,  to  the  largest  and  best  limbs.  By  applying  a 
strong  bluestone  solution  to  some  cut  portion  of  the 
roots  in  the  summer  growth  of  the  tree,  it  will  be 
seen  that  certain  limbs  in  the  tree  die,  the  foliage 
drying  up,  while  other  limbs  will  be  apparently  as 
healthy  as  ever.  Such  being  the  case,  it  is  apparent 
why  we  should  not  leave  any  of  the  old  limbs. 

Naturally,  the  cutting  of  many  large  limbs  gives 
the  tree  a  backset,  and  conditions  must  be  favorable 
in  order  for  it  to  recover.    The  flow  of  sap  terminat- 
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ing  at  a  limb  cut  off  will  at  first  send  out  good, 
strong  shoots,  and  for  a  time  do  as  well  as  other 
parts,  but,  not  readily  finding  an  outlet  as  formerly, 
will  gradually  be  taken  up  by  the  superior  drawing 
power  of  the  large  and  well-established  limbs  left  on, 
and  consequently  the  later  growth  of  the  scions  is 
not  satisfactory.  The  tree  practically  abandons 
these  stubs  and  goes  on  with  thrift  in  the  large  and 
high  limbs,  dwarfing  the  grafts  and  making  their 
foundation  a  fit  place  for  sunburn  and  borers,  from 
which  they  are  fortunate  indeed  to  recover. 

Then,  too,  we  have  lost  too  much  time  in  getting 
the  stump  healed  over.  I  would  cut  off  all  limbs 
when  grafting  and  give  everything  an  equal  chance. 
Having  gotten  one  year's  growth,  the  question  is 
how  to  make  a  tree  of  it.  It  is  necessary  that  these 
stubs  should  heal  over  in  order  to  make  it  strong  to 
hold  the  weight  of  fruit.  To  accomplish  the  desired 
result  it  is  often  necessary  to  take  off  all  except  three 
or  four  stubs.  This  will  throw  all  the  vigor  into  those 
remaining,  causing  them  to  heal  over  quickly,  pro- 
vided they  have  been  kept  alive  all  the  way  round. 

To  prevent  the  ravages  of  peach  moth  is  a  question 
of  serious  importance.  I  have  seen  the  best  results 
from  spraying  the  stumps  with  lime,  sulphur  and  salt 
in  the  spring,  just  before  the  new  buds  start. 

It  was  not  my  intention  in  preparing  this  paper  to 
attempt  to  exhaust  the  subject,  and  I  have  not  tried 
to  do  so.  Neither  have  I  tried  to  amuse,  but  have 
simply  and  briefly  mentioned  a  few  things  which  ap- 
pear on  the  surface,  so  to  speak.  If  they  are  of  ben- 
efit to  any  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  be  obliged  to 
change  old  trees,  then  I  shall  have  accomplished  the 
object  I  had  in  view  in  preparing  this  article.  How- 
ever, let  me  add  that  if  these  matters  are  left  to  the 
care  and  discretion  of  the  average  Japanese,  we  will 
have  the  same  old  story  to  tell  of  orchards  ruined.  It 
is  certain  that  nothing  short  of  constant  care  of  the 
tree,  together  with  vigilant  watchfulness  against  the 
twin  evils,  sunburn  and  borers,  is  the  price  of  success 
with  old  apricot  and  peach  trees. 


Pruning  Prune  Trees. 

A  San  Jose  prune  grower  gives  the  Mercury  an 
outline  of  his  convictions  on  pruning  the  prune.  Not 
much  pruning  was  done  last  year,  with  a  result  of 
small  prunes  all  over  the  county.  Last  year  less 
than  10%  of  the  prune  crop  were  40s  to  50s.  The 
year  before  more  than  40%  were  40s  to  50s,  and  un- 
der the  same  rule  of  pruning,  showing  plainly  that 
it  was  not  only  the  pruning  that  made  the  difference 
of  the  two  crops,  but  was  the  nature  of  the  climate 
at  that  period  when  the  tree  and  bud  were  prepared 
to  receive  it. 

I  have  learned  by  observation  of  prune  trees  that 
as  they  get  old  and  too  many  main  branches  the  in- 
side branches  do  not  have  fruit  spurs  or  laterals  ex- 
cept on  that  part  which  extends  over  the  tops  of  the 
other  branches,  where  it  can  get  the  sun.  Trees 
which  have  too  many  main  branches  do  not  bear  as 
well  as  trees  with  just  enough  and  properly  thinned, 
and  will  have  more  inferior  fruit  on  than  the  tree 
which  is  properly  thinned,  so  as  to  allow  the  light 
and  gases  through  the  trees. 

As  to  knowing  when  a  tree  is  properly  thinned, 
when  you  find  the  limbs  covered  from  the  stump  to 
the  top  with  spurs  and  laterals  all  around  the  limbs 
the  tree  is  thin  enough  ;  but  when  only  on  the  outside 
of  the  tree,  then  cut  out  the  center  limbs  and  let  the 
sun  get  in  and  around  all  the  remaining  limbs,  which 
means  heavy  pruning  and  is  much  needed  in  most  of 
the  orchards  this  year. 

I  notice  many  of  our  orchardists  cutting  all  the  out- 
side limbs  off,  leaving  only  the  inside  limbs,  which 
amounts  to  the  same  thing  for  the  tree  and  quality  of 
the  prune,  but  delays  the  amount  of  crop  a  year  or 
two,  sometimes  three.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  outside  limbs  are  full  of  spurs  and  laterals  on  the 
outside  of  the  tree,  and  none  on  the  side  facing  the 
center.  Cutting  off  the  outside  branches  leaves  noth- 
ing but  center  branches,  without  anything  on  them, 
only  the  tops.  They  will  in  a  year  or  more  spread 
out  with  the  load  on  the  top  and  begin  then  to  get 
spurs  and  laterals  inside,  outside  and  all  the  way 
from  stump  to  top.  But  why  cut  in  that  way  ?  Take 
out  the  inside  limbs,  and  you  will  have  branches  with 
nearly  as  many  spurs  and  laterals  as  before,  and 
only  grow  fruit  wood  on  the  inside  of  the  tree  for  big 
crops,  strong  trees,  big  prunes  and  easily  shaken  off. 

Fertilization  is  a  great  help  to  the  tree,  and  is  not 
destroyed  by  irrigation,  as  the  water  lowers  the 
plant  food  down  to  the  roots,  leaving  the  surface  pre- 
pared to  receive  more  for  the  next  watering. 


FORESTRY. 

The  Eucalyptus  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

From  an  essay  by  J.  C.  McCubbin  at  Reedley  Farmers'  Institute. 

A  lofty  eucalyptus  tree  with  its  evergreen  leaves 
will,  perhaps,  always  have  a  specially  inviting  ap- 
pearance to  those  of  us  who  can  look  back  to  the 
lime  when  these  shimmering  plains  were  relieved  of 
their  glaring  brightness  by  those  old  gum  trees  that 
are. still  standing  on  the  Clark  &  Kennedy  ranch, 
which  were  then  the  only  ones  in  the  Alta  country 


that  could  be  seen  at  a  distance.  The  Sanders 
grove,  across  the  river,  also  offered  its  welcome  to 
the  weary  traveler,  and  later  on  the  Zumwalt  grove, 
north  of  Traver  (planted  in  1885),  began  to  attract 
attention,  and  to-day  many  different  species  of  the 
eucalyptus  family  are  to  be  seen  in  every  direction. 

Among  the  different  varieties  of  eucalyptus  grown 
in  the  Alta  country,  perhaps  the  most  common  are 
the  eucalyptus  globulus,  or  blue  gum;  eucalyptus 
rostrata,  or  red  gum;  eucalyptus  robusta,  or  swamp 
mahogany,  and  eucalyptus  rudis.  But  for  both  orna- 
ment and  profit  we  find  the  red  gum  and  the  blue 
gum  are  preferred  by  those  who  have  given  the  sub- 
ject any  special  thought,  and  have  had  practical 
experience. 

Red  Gum. — We  find  that  the  blue  gum  will,  as  a 
rule,  grow  more  nearly  erect  in  this  locality  than  the 
red  gum  (reports  from  the  Santa  Monica  forestry 
substation  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding),  but 
the  red  gum  seems  to  make  a  more  rapid  growth, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  quality  of  the  wood  is 
claimed  to  be  superior  to  that  of  the  blue  gum,  and 
observation  goes  to  show  that  it  is  more  workable. 

A.  E.  McClanahan,  living  near  Traver,  has  about 
sixty  red  gums,  the  oldest  of  which  were  planted  in 
1888.  One  particular  tree  forks  near  the  ground 
and  sends  up  two  perfect  trunks  about  70  feet  high. 
One  of  these  trunks  measures  4  feet  8  inches,  while 
the  other  measures  5  feet  6  inches  in  circumference. 
One  fine  specimen  set  out  in  1891  measures  5  feet  in 
circumference  and  80  feet  in  height. 

Blue  Gum. — The  Zumwalt  grove,  1  mile  north  of 
Traver,  was  carefully  examined  one  day  last  week  in 
company  with  the  above  named  gentleman,  and  the 
following  notes  were  taken: 

The  grove,  containing  about  21  acres  of  blue  gums, 
was  planted  in  1885,  as  a  part  of  a  timber  culture 
claim,  and  now  has  about  800  trees  to  the  acre  which 
will  average  8  inches  in  diameter  and  60  feet  in 
height,  fairly  straight,  and  generally  found  with  but 
few  limbs  large  enough  for  stove  wood  below  30  feet. 
The  largest  specimen  measured  5  feet  10  inches  in 
circumference  and  75  feet  in  height. 

Reds  and  Blues. — The  writer  has  a  small  grove 
of  red  gums  (with  three  or  four  blue  gums  as  re- 
plants), growing  4  miles  south  of  Reedley,  which 
were  planted  late  in  the  spring  of  1889,  and  when 
nine  and  ten  years  old  part  of  the  trees  were  topped 
down,  leaving  the  trunks  26  feet  high;  and  where  a 
tree  forked  near  the  ground  one  branch  was  taken 
away.  Three  or  four  had  forked  in  this  manner. 
This  wood  was  cut  into  14-inch  lengths,  making 
thirty-one  cords  of  two  tiers  each,  and  all  that  could 
be  spared  was  sold  at  $4  per  cord,  at  the  stump. 
Three  trees  had  been  grubbed  when  six  years  old  to 
make  room  for  the  erection  of  a  dwelling,  and  one 
tree  blew  down  when  seven  years  old,  and  three  are 
yet  untopped,  all  of  which  would  have  made  perhaps 
five  cords  more,  and  the  stumps  of  trunks  left  stand- 
ing would  make,  at  a  conservative  estimate,  thirty 
cords,  making  a  total  of  sixty-six  cords  grown  on 
this  tract,  which  allowing  18  feet  for  margin  on  two 
sides,  covers  less  than  three-eighths  of  an  acre.  Out 
of  seventy-two  trees  planted  I  got  a  poor  stand,  which 
I  attribute  to  late  planting.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  but  little  over  one-half  that  number  is  used  as  a 
basis  for  this  calculation.  Had  all  lived  that  were 
planted  perhaps  one-third  more  wood  could  have 
been  cut  from  the  three-eighths  of  an  acre,  or  a 
total  of  eighty-eight  cords,  which  would  be  equivalent 
to  about  235  cords  per  acre,  which  at  $4  per  cord 
would  bring  $940.  Deducting  $1.50  per  cord  for 
cutting  ($352.50)  leaves  a  net  profit  of  $587.50  per 
acre. 

This  red  gum  wood,  at  the  age  of  nine  and  ten 
years,  has  about  85%  to  90%  of  the  fuel  value  of 
mountain  oak. 

This  grove  being  at  the  north  end  of  a  five-acre 
vineyard  seems  to  have  been  a  protection  to  the 
vines,  as  the  vineyards  in  the  immediate  vicinity  have 
been  damaged  by  frost  at  different  times,  while  this 
vineyard  showed  only  an  occasional  vine  nipped. 
This  grove  was  irrigated  and  thoroughly  cultivated 
about  four  seasons,  or  until  the  trees  would  shade 
the  ground,  since  when  no  cultivating  has  been  done, 
nor  any  water  given  the  trees.  They  run  from  30 
inches  to  6  feet  10  inches  in  circumference,  and  as  far 
as  can  be  told  from  their  outside  appearance,  are 
perfectly  sound  at  heart.  But  they  have  a  fashion 
of  growing  most  any  way  in  preference  to  perfectly 
erect;  however,  their  luxuriant  growth  of  foliage 
and  weeping  nature  of  the  lower  boughs  obscure  this 
fault. 

How  It  Grows. — A  red  gum  near  the  above  grove, 
but  standing  40  feet  from  any  other  tree  and  about  60 
,feet  from  the  main  Alta  canal,  growing  in  light  ash  soil 
having  no  bedrock,  where  the  water  table  rises  at 
times  within  8  to  10  feet  of  the  surface,  was  planted 
by  the  writer  at  the  same  time  as  the  main  grove, 
which,  by  reference  to  his  diary,  is  found  to  be  April 
4,  1899.  At  the  time  of  planting,  this  tree  was  only 
10  inches  in  height  and  the  size  of  a  knitting  needle. 
It  was  irrigated  about  four  seasons  and  has  always 
been  thoroughly  cultivated.  In  August,  1896,  it 
measured  5  feet  3  inches  in  circumference,  or  twice 
the  circumference  of  the  largest  eucalyptus  in  the 
Santa  Monica  forestry  sub  station  at  the  same  age. 
I  Nor  did  it  stop  growing  then;  but  on  Nov.  19,  1898,  it 
I  measured  7  feet  3  inches  in  circumference  and  63  feet 


in  height,  with  a  spread  of  45  feet.  On  March  I 
1899,  it  measured  7  feet  8  inches  in  circumference, 
and  in  November  of  the  same  year  8  feet  5  inches;  in 
November,  1900,  9  feet  2  inches.  These  measure- 
ments were  taken  at  2  feet  above  the  ground.  At 
that  time  it  had  reached  a  height  of  86  feet  with  a 
spread  of  bough  from  north  to  south  of  52  feet,  and 
from  east  to  west  of  60  feet.  This  tree  has  a  smooth, 
symmetrical  trunk  and  a  well  proportioned  top, 
which  is  rarely  found  in  this  species  of  eucalyptus. 

More  About  the  Red  Gum. — The  red  gum  has 
many  good  qualities  which  might  be  summed  up  as 
follows:  It  is  of  thrifty  growth;  will  afford  protection 
to  near-by  vines  from  frost;  will  not  be  gnawed  by 
stock;  will  thrive  on  pretty  strong  alkali  soil;  splits 
fairly  well  when  green;  will  sprout  up  when  cut  off, 
but  never  spread  from  the  roots;  makes  excellent 
timber;  is  the  best  fuel  we  have  for  all  seasons  of  the 
year;  will  burn  well  when  only  partially  dry,  because 
of  its  resinous  nature;  its  bark,  when  shed,  is  suf- 
ficiently brittle  to  be  broken  up  with  the  hands,  and 
makes  the  best  of  kindling;  the  trees  do  not  sap  the 
ground  any  worse  than  other  trees. 

To  make  the  best  fuel  it  should  be  grown  to  be 
eight  or  ten  years  old  before  cutting. 

The  aroma  is  not  offensive,  yet  claimed  to  be 
antiseptic,  though  not  so  highly  recommended  in  this 
respect  as  the  blue  gum. 

Culture. — The  gum  tree  can  not  be  considered 
extra  good  as  a  dooryard  tree,  on  account  of  its 
shedding  its  leaves  continually  and  its  dense  shade  in 
winter.  I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  of  the  trees 
straight  enough  to  make  first-class  piling.  From  our 
observation  and  experience,  it  appears  that  the  trees 
should  first  be  set  about  10  feet  apart  each  way,  and 
when  they  begin  to  crowd  they  should  be  thinned  out 
to  20  feet  apart  each  way. 

They  seem  to  thrive  best  on  sub-irrigated  light  ash 
soil ;  next  best  on  slightly  sandy  soil,  and  poorest  on 
red  and  adobe  soils. 

For  Fuel. — T.  M.  Lane  has  a  number  of  blue  gum 
trees  which  he  set  out  near  his  house  in  1892,  one  of 
which  measures  full  6  feet  in  circumference.  In  1895 
he  set  out  a  row  in  front  of  his  place,  one  of  which 
measures  4  feet  4  inches  in  circumference.  These 
trees  have  been  recently  topped,  and  the  immense 
pile  of  stove  wood  from  these  tops  may  now  be  seen 
in  the  back  yard.  Mr.  Lane  feels  quite  sure  that  the 
trees  afford  protection  from  frost  to  his  orange 
grove  near  by. 

The  trees  heretofore  referred  to  on  the  Clark  & 
Kennedy  ranch  were  set  out  by  Mr.  Robert  Kennedy 
in  1872.  The  largest  one  now  measures  full  12  feet  in 
circumference  and  90  feet  in  height.  It  forks  near 
the  ground,  sending  up  three  large  branches,  meas- 
uring 3  feet  6  inches,  6  feet  1  inch  and  6  feet  4  inches 
in  circumference,  respectively.  These  are  blue  gums. 

A.  Scaironi  set  out  a  row  of  blue  gums  along  the 
north  line  of  his  ranch,  near  Dinuba,  in  1892.  Now 
one  of  them  measures  4  feet  10  inches  in  circumfer- 
ence and  50  feet  in  height. 

Lewis  Eldred,  living  4  miles  south  of  town,  has  fif- 
teen blue  gum  trees  growing  in  a  row  which  he  set 
out  in  1891.  The  largest  one  now  measures  6  feet  3 
inches  in  circumference.  He  topped  these  trees 
down  to  18  feet  this  winter  and  has  four  and  a  half 
cords  of  very  fine  16-inch  stove  wood  nicely  corded  up 
to  dry  within  easy  reach  of  his  kitchen  door. 

I  have  not  had  time  to  visit  the  Sanders  grove  and 
take  measurements.  There  are  also  some  very  fine 
specimens  around  Reedley  which  I  have  not  had  an 
opportunity  to  examine.  But  I  hope  the  foregoing 
will  prove  interesting  and  cause  others  to  look  up 
the  matter  of  planting  trees  for  beauty  and  utility, 
which  are  worth  as  much  as  a  peach  crop  and  require 
far  less  labor. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Vine  Cuttings  Which  Failed. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  Jan.  5  I  find  a 
question  under  the  above  heading,  and  I  am  not  at 
all  surprised  that  the  cuttings  failed,  as  they  were 
set  with  a  crossbar  2  to  2i  feet  deep.  It  is  surprising 
to  me  that  any  of  them  lived  and  made  some  growth 
under  such  treatment.  During  an  experience  of 
forty-five  years  in  propagating  vines  from  cuttings, 
commencing  at  the  old  practice'  of  18-inch  cuttings 
and  ending  with  10-inch  cuttings,  I  found  to  my  full 
satisfaction  that  the  10-inch  cuttings  made  the  best 
plants,  forming  the  main  roots  at  the  base  of  the  cut- 
tings and  sending  them  straight  down  into  the  sub- 
soil. A  cutting,  to  callus  well  and  form  roots,  needs 
warmth  as  well  as  moisture,  both  of  which  can  be 
found  at  a  depth  of  10  inches  ;  but  take  a  cutting  24 
inches  long,  and  plant  it  with  a  crossbar  at  that 
depth — is  there  any  surprise  that  it  fails  ?  If  your 
correspondent  will  dig  up  some  of  the  vines  which 
survived  this  irrational  treatment,  he  will  find  that 
the  roots  which  kept  them  alive  were  formed  at  the 
upper  joints,  not  below,  in  the  cold,  dry  subsoil.  How 
could  the  ground  be  packed  with  the  crossbar  at  a 
depth  of  24  inches  ?  And  yet,  this  is  the  first  condi 
tion  of  successful  planting.  I  thought  that  crossbar 
planting  had  been  about  abandoned  in  this  State,  and 
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that  the  spade  had  taken  its  place.  If  a  cutting  is 
kept  moist  and  fresh  while  planting,  set  with  the 
spade  in  well  prepared  ground,  10  inches  below  the 
surface,  and  the  soil  well  pressed  around  its  base 
with  the  foot,  it  will  generally  grow  and  thrive,  as  it 
finds  all  the  elements  for  rooting — warmth  and  moist- 
ure. The  roots  it  makes  then  will  be  strong  and  go 
down  into  the  subsoil  to  draw  sustenance  from  there. 
Whether  those  vines  which  survived  the  cruel  treat- 
ment of  your,  correspondent  will  ever  make  good, 
healthy  and  thrifty  vines  is  a  question  I  am  unable  to 
answer.  They  may  make  a  new  start  next  spring, 
but  I  believe  a  year's  time  has  been  lost. 
Napa.  George  Husmann. 


Resistant*  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

Phylloxera,  the  once  mysterious  disease  which  has 
devastated  so  many  grape  growing  sections,  will, 
says  the  Lodi  Sentinel,  find  vineyardists  in  that 
neighborhood  prepared  to  meet  it  when  it  arrives. 
While  the  disease  has  not  yet  made  its  appearance 
there,  there  is  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  will 
never  attack  the  vineyards  of  northern  San  Joaquin. 
Around  Stockton  it  is  slowly  closing  in  on  the  vine- 
yards, and  the  insect  causing  the  trouble  may  begin 
its  deadly  work  here  any  time. 

Indeed,  so  frightened  are  some  of  the  grape  grow- 
ers south  of  town  that  they  have  besieged  Mr.  San- 
guinetti,  who  has  charge  of  the  vineyard  at  the 
Eight  Mile  House,  and  whose  Stockton  vines  are 
afflicted  with  this  parasite,  to  use  none  of  the  tools, 
farming  implements  and  boxes  from  the  smitten  vine- 
yard at  this  place,  which  is  still  free  from  disease. 
This  Sanguinetti  has  consented  to  do.  Some  growers 
say  they  will  positively  use  no  boxes  but  their  own 
this  year,  realizing  that  they  cannot  take  too  many 
precautions  in  protecting  their  precious  vines. 

As  to  whether  flooding  will  destroy  this  germ,  it  is 
said  there  is  considerable  doubt.  A  prominent  grape 
grower  states  that  to  protect  vines  in  this  way  it 
would  be  necessary  to  completely  submerge  them, 
and  that  for  a  considerable  length  of  time.  This,  of 
course,  is  impossible. 

Two  vineyardists  who  will  put  out  resistant  vines 
in  this  neighborhood  are  M.  E.  Angier  and  W.  O. 
Norton.  Recently  they  visited  Martinez  to  obtain 
information  regarding  the  best  plan  from  men  who 
have  made  long,  practical  experiments  with  resist- 
ant stock.  As  a  result  they  will  set  out  4000  cut- 
tings this  spring  to  root  in  a  nursery,  and  next  sea- 
son will  graft  in  the  desired  varieties,  such  as  Tokay, 
Emperor  and  Ferrera.    They  will  use  Rupestris  St. 


George  as  resistant  stock.  It  seems  to  be  the  best 
all-around  vine  obtainable  for  the  desired  purpose, 
though  much  more  difficult  than  some  varieties  to 
graft  to  table  varieties  than  to  wine  stock. 

These  gentlemen  will  be  pioneers  in  the  local  field 
of  resistant  vine  experiment,  and  doubtless  their 
move  will  be  closely  followed  by  many  others  who  de- 
sire to  be  prepared  for  whatever  may  come. 


The  Cows  Do  Better  Than  the  Mines. 


California  butter  and  other  dairy  products  of  the 
State  in  the  period  of  one  year  have  surpassed  in 
value  the  output  of  California's  goldmines  in  the  year 
1899,  if  there  is  no  mistake  in  the  official  figures. 
State  Mineralogist  Cooper  has  reported  the  gold  out- 
put of  California  in  1899  to  have  been  worth  $15,336,- 
031.  William  Vanderbilt,  secretary  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau,  has  reported  to  the  Governor  that  the 
value  of  dairy  products  in  the  twelve  months  ending 

|  Oct.  1,  1900,  was  $15,493,272.    On   this  showing, 
golden  butter,  cheese,  etc.,  led  gold  just  $157,241. 
There  are  many  figures  in  the  Dairy  Bureau's  re- 

|  port.  The  period  of  two  years  is  covered  and  the 
aggregate  for  the  two  is  $28,770,897.  There  was  a 
gain  in  the  vear  1899-1900  of  $2,215,647  over  the  year 
1898-99.  

A  mine,  the  product  of  which  is  timber,  is  note- 
worthy. A  mine  of  this  sort  is  to  be  seen  in  Tongkin, 
China,  where,  in  a  formation  of  sand,  at  a  depth  of 
from  14  to  20  feet,  a  deposit  of  the  stems  of  trees, 
which  thousands  of  years  ago  must  have  existed  as 
I  an  extensive  forest,  but  eventually  became  buried  by 
an  earthquake  or  other  similar  phenomenon,  has 
been  opened  and  is  now  being  mined  through  gang- 
ways. The  timber  in  no  way  forms  any  kind  of  coal, 
but  is  in  good  condition,  a  fact  to  be  attributed  to 
the  large  proportion  of  resin  which  it  contains,  and 
to  the  sandy  nature  of  the  ground  in  which  it  lies. 
The  Chinese  work  the  mine  methodically,  and  use  the 
timber  for  sculptural  purposes,  coffins,  troughs,  etc. 
The  stems  have  a  diameter  of  3  feet,  are  45  feet  long, 
and  appear  to  be  a  kind  of  fir. 


While  lightning  may  be  seen  and  its  illumination  of 
clouds  and  mist  recognized  when  even  200  miles  distant, 
thunder  is  rarely  audible  more  than  10  miles.  The  thun- 
der from  distant  storms,  therefore,  seldom  reaches  the 
ear.  The  audibility  of  thunder  depends  not  only  on  the 
initial  intensity  of  the  crash,  but  on  the  surroundings  of 
the  observer,  even  as  in  the  quiet  country  one  will  ob- 
serve feeble  sounds  that  escape  the  ear  in  a  noisy  city. 
One  curious  and  important  condition  of  audibility  is  that 
the  thunder  wave  of  sound  shall  not  be  refracted  or  re- 
flected by  layers  of  warm  and  cold  air  between  tho  ob- 
server and  the  lightning  or  by  layers  of  wind,  swift 
above  and  slow  below,  so  as  to  entirely  pass  over  or 
around  the  observer.  Sound,  in  its  wave-like  progress 
obliquely  through  layers  of  air  of  different  densities,  is 
subject  to  refraction,  and  this  refraction  may  occur  at 
any  time  and  place.  Thus,  observers  at  the  topmast  of 
a  ship  frequently  hear  fog  whistles  that  are  inaudible  at 
sea  level ;  those  on  hilltops  hear  thunder  that  cannot  be 
heard  in  the  valley  ;  those  in  front  of  an  obstacle  hear 
sounds  inaudible  to  those  behind  it.  The  rolling  of 
thunder,  like  that  of  a  distant  cannonade,  may  be  largely 
due  to  special  reflections  and  refractions  of  sound. 
Again,  the  greater  velocity  of  the  air  at  considerable  al- 
titude above  the  ground  distorts  the  sound  wave  and 
shortens  the  audibility  to  loeward,  while  increasing  it  to 
the  windward. 


There  is  a  California  law  that  corporations  therein 
shall  have  monthly  pay  days  for  employes,  but  was  hold 
to  bo  unconstitutional  in  the  case  of  Johnson  vs.  Good- 
year Mining  Co.,  127  Cal.,  page  4. 

The  largest  square  that  can  be  got  out  of  a  round 
piece  of  metal  is  found  by  multiplying  the  diameter  by 
.7071.  From  a  disc  11  inches  diameter  could  be  cut  a 
square  piece  .8838  inch  in  diameter. 


A  FEW  miles  from  Pittsburg,  Pa.,  a  well  has  been 
dug  5532  feet  deep.  Near  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  a  well  is 
4920  feet  deep.  At  Sperenberg,  near  Berlin,  Germany,  a 
hole  in  gypsum  beds  is  4559  feet  deep.  At  Schladebach, 
near  Leipsic,  salt  is  taken  from  a  well  6265  feet  deep. 
The  Red  Jacket  shaft  of  the  Calumet  &  Hecla  mine,  in 
the  Lake  Superior  copper  district,  is  a  mile  deep,  and 
men  work  in  the  shaft.  Near  by,  the  Tamarack  mine 
has  a  shaft  nearly  as  deep  as  the  Red  Jacket.  At 
Paruschowitz,  in  Eastern  Silesia,  there  is  a  well  6700  feet 
deep.  They  are  still  boring;  it  is  the  intention  to  go 
down  8800  feet.  This  last  is  now  the  deepest  artificial 
hole  in  the  world.  At  Lieth,  near  Altona,  Germany, 
there  is  a  hole  4388  feet  deep;  at  Eu,  near  Strassfurt,  is 
one  4241  feet;  at  Lubtheen,  Mecklenburg,  ono  3949  feet; 
at  Sennewitz,  near  Halle,  3644  feet  has  been  reached;  at 
Inowrazlaw,  Posen,  drills  are  working  at  3624  feet;  at 
Fried richsane,  near  Aschersleben,  a  well  is  3543  feet 
deep.  At  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  is  a  well  3843  feet  deep.  Many 
buildings  in  several  parts  of  the  world  are  heated  with 
naturally  warm  well  water;  the  hospital  at  Grenelle  and 
large  factories  in  Wurtemberg  are  examples. 


A  HOLE  bored  lengthwise  through  timber  facilitates 
weather  seasoning  of  green  lumber,  and  northwestern 
lumbermen  who  have  tried  it  say  that  it  adds  strength 
to  the  stick.   

The  one  billionth  minute  since  the  beginning  of  our 
present  system  of  chronology  will  be  reached  at  10:40 
A.  M.  April  30,  1902. 


THE   WELL  KNOWN 

FORBES  CULTIVATOR, 

Manufactured  by 

Enterprise     M'f'g  Company, 

SrtN    JOSE,  CAL.. 
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We  manufacture  and 
carry  a  general 
line  of 

Orchard  ImpUmenb, 

such  as 

Forbes 
Cultivators, 

Tulley 
Cultivators, 
Weed 
Cutters, 
Orchard 

Rollers, 
Fruit  Trucks. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Machine  and  Foundry 

WORK. 


*The  Farmer's  Dollar 


1b  as  big  and  as  round  and  is  worth  just  as  much 
as  any  other  dollar.  He  Is  just  as  much  entitled  to 
bis  dollar's  worth  as  anyboly  else.  When  he  buys 
a  plow  he  wants  one  that  Is  worth  the  money. 

He  expects,  as  he  has  a  perfect  right  to,  to  get  bis 
money's  worth. 

WHEN  HE  BUYS  THE 

Oliver  Chilled  Plow" 

HE  KNOWS  THAT 
HE  GETS  HIS  MONEY'S 
WORTH  EVERY  TIME. 

That's  one  reason  why  we  have  been  able  to  sell 
him  over  1,800,000  of  the  "OLIVER  CHILLED 
PLOWS."  Isn't  that  fact  a  sufficient  guarantee 
of  quality?  A  better  plow,  of  better  material  in 
a  better  factory  cannot  possibly  be  made.  The 
'Oliver  Chilled  Plow"  Works  are  the  largest  and 
best  equipped  plow  works  in  the  world.  Write  us 
for  free  facts  and  full  particulars. 

THE  OLIYER  CHILLED  PLOW  WORKS, 

13  &  IB  Main  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Agricultural  Review. 

ALAMEDA. 
Opposition  to  the  Salt  Trust. — 
Niles  Herald,  Jan.  18:  A  new  company 
has  been  incorporated  and  is  actively  en- 
gaged in  extending  operations  along  the 
bay  shore  in  this  township.  An  officer  of 
the  corporation  says:  "The  company  at 
present  is  employing  a  big  force  of  men 
at  work  erecting  an  extensive  new  plant 
near  Alvarado,  with  a  capacity  for  pro- 
ducing 40,000  tons  of  salt  annually.  A 
new  $20,000  refinery  is  also  being  erected, 
which  will  turn  out  100  tons  of  table  salt 
per  day.  One  great  advantage  which  we 
have  over  the  trust  is  in  our  convenient 
location  with  regard  to  the  railroad.  A 
survey  for  a  side  track  to  our  works  was 
made  two  years  ago  and  the  line  will  soon 
be  built,  as  it  can  be  constructed  at  very 
slight  expense.  Of  the  twenty-three  salt 
makers  and  seven  refineries  which  stretch 
up  and  down  the  marshes  from  Russels  to 
Newark,  none  besides  ours  connect  with 
the  railroad  without  great  expense  for 
embankments  and  fills." 

CALAVERAS. 

Imported  Pheasants  Thriving.— 
Calaveras  Prospect:  The  pheasants  lib- 
erated in  this  county  seem  to  be  quite 
widely  distributed  and  are  now  frequently 
reported  from  various  parts  of  the  county. 
During  the  fall  and  winter  one  has  been 
seen  often  near  Wheat's  place  on  the  Val- 
ley Spring  road. 

COLUSA. 

Some  Creameries  Pay.— Colusa  Her- 
ald: L.  G.  Manor  is  making  preparations 
to  go  into  the  creamery  business  on  a 
larger  scale  in  the  spring.  He  is  now 
milking  thirty-four  cows  and  cannot  near 
supply  the  demand.  Each  churning  is 
contracted  for  before  the  milk  is  placed  in 
the  separator.  It  is  Mr.  Manor's  inten- 
tion to  enlarge  his  plant  and  increase  his 
herd  of  dairy  cows  to  ninety  or  a  hundred 
head.  He  has  an  alfalfa  field  of  150  acres 
which  furnishes  the  finest  pasturage 
known  to  the  dairyman.  With  plenty  of 
alfalfa  and  a  slight  mixture  of  hay  there 
is  never  any  need  of  purchasing  coloring 
material  to  produce  that  golden  hue  in 
butter  so  dear  to  the  heart  of  the  house- 
wife. 

Big  Grain  Purchase.— Williams  Far- 
mer: D.  Levy  has  purchased  25,000  bags 
of  grain  from  the  Stovall-Wilcoxson  Co., 
also  some  10,000  bags  in  the  small  lots 
from  farmers  in  this  vicinity.  The  Sto- 
vall-Wilcoxson wheat  is  part  of  the  crop 
of  1899.  It  will  take  the  force  at  the 
warehouse  twenty  days  to  load  this  wheat 
and  nearly  100  cars  to  haul  it  to  tide  water. 

Eagles  Carrying  Off  Stock.— Co-  j 
lusa  Sun,  Jan.  16:  Last  Saturday  George 
Johnson  and  Arthur  Weast  were  hunting 
near  the  tules,  when  they  saw  a  band  of 
eight  large  eagles.  They  succeeded  in 
killing  three  of  the  birds,  one  of  which 
measured  7  feet  2  inches  from  tip  to  tip, 
and  the  other  two  measured  about  7  feet. 
These  eagles  are  becoming  more  numerous 
here  than  ever  before,  and  have  caused 
some  complaint  by  carrying  off  lambs  and 
young  pigs. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Big  Land  Deal. — Antioch  Ledger, 
Jan.  19:  It  is  reported  that  the  Bethel 
tract,  east  of  this  place,  has  been  sold.  It 
is  on  the  mainland,  very  productive,  and 
consists  of  1451 £  acres — 800  acres  belong- 
ing to  P.  O.  Bethel  and  451 1  to  his  sister- 
in-law.  The  price  paid  is  said  to  be  $100,- 
000.  The  new  owners  will  put  in  f,  large 
pump  and  otherwise  improve  the  place. 
The  purchasers  are  San  Francisco  parties. 

FRESNO. 
Cost  of  Pruning.— The  expense  of 
pruning  the  orchards  and  vineyards  of 
Fresno  county  has  been  slightly  reduced 
this  season  owing  to  the  keen  competition 
between  the  Japs  and  the  Chinese  for  such 
jobs.  An  orchardist  near  Sanger  em- 
ployed a  crew  of  Japs  to  prune  his  20-acre 
peach  orchard  last  month,  paying  them 
$1.10  per  day  for  their  services.  The  total 
cost  of  pruning  the  orchard  was  $60,  or  $3 
per  acre,  the  work  being  done  to  his  en- 
tire satisfaction.  One  dollar  per  acre  is 
being  asked  by  the  little  brown  men,  who 
take  contracts  to  prune  the  vineyards. 

KINGS. 

Grain  Looking  Well.  —  Lemoore 
Leader,  Jan.  19:  T.  W.  Standart  reports 
that  the  prospects  for  a  big  grain  yield  in 
the  sinks  of  the  Rosochina  are  most  flat- 
tering. Himself  and  others  have  in  some 
8000  acres  of  grain,  and  seeding  is  still  in 
progress  at  the  rate  of  several  hundred 
acres  per  day.  The  grain  is  being  irri- 
gated by  the  system  of  ditches  of  the 
West  Side  Consolidated  Ditch  Company, 
and  the  early  sown  grain  has  already  at- 
tained a  height  of  6  inches. 

MERCED. 
A  Herd  of  Fine  Bulls. — Merced 
Express :    Superintendent  Isaac  Bird  of 


the  Nevada  Bank  ranch,  received  re- 
cently from  the  East,  via  the  Santa  Fe 
road,  thirty-five  registered  Durham  bulls. 
All  but  two  of  them  are  calves  about  six 
months  old.  Two  of  them  are  of  the 
Bates  milch  strene  and  were  purchased 
from  the  experimental  station  of  the 
State  of  Iowa.  The  others  are  of  the 
Cruickshank  Durham  beef  strene,  and 
came  from  Missouri  and  Illinois.  They 
were  purchased  for  the  California  Pastoral 
&  Agricultural  Association  by  John  Gos- 
ling of  Kansas  City.  Notwithstanding 
they  were  fourteen  days  on  the  road,  they 
arrived  in  excellent  condition. 

NAPA. 

Ripe  Cherries  in  January.— St. 
Helena  Star,  Jan.  11:  Ripe  cherries  were 
on  exhibition  at  the  Grand  Hotel  Tuesday 
of  this  week  from  Bell  Bros.'  farm,  above 
Edge  Hill.  Quite  a  crop  will  be  gathered 
from  that  place  in  a  few  weeks. 

Big  Wine  Deal.— Napa  Register,  Jan. 
18:  John  Chaix  and  Mrs.  A.  Brun  have 
sold  the  stock  of  their  wine  corporation  to 
a  San  Francisco  syndicate.  The  property 
consists  of  a  vineyard  on  Howell  mountain 
and  the  large  winery  at  Oakville.  The 
consideration  is  said  to  be  $250,000  cash. 
Mr.  Chaix  will  manage  the  business  at 
Oakville  for  a  term  of  years. 

Robins  Devouring  Olives.— Napa 
Journal:  Robins  are  a  great  pest  in  the 
olive  orchards  in  this  vicinity,  and  some 
of  the  orchardists  are  forced  in  self-de- 
fense to  slaughter  them  in  large  numbers. 
In  one  orchard  no  less  than  500  were  killed 
in  one  day  recently  and  200  in  another 
day.  The  small  boys  are  thus  finding 
good  shooting  for  their  air-guns.  The 
damage  done  by  the  birds  is  said  to  be 
very  great.  They  swallow  the  small  olives 
and  pick  holes  in  the  large  ones. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Melon  Trust  in  the  Desert.— Riv- 
erside Enterprise:  A  meeting  of  the  resi- 
dents of  Indio  and  vicinity,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  discussing  the  advisability  of 
organizing  a  Melon  Growers'  Association, 
has  been  held.  There  were  165  acres 
pledged  to  the  association,  divided  among 
fourteen  melon  growers.  A  good  many 
not  present  will  plant  melons,  so  the  de- 
crease will  probably  be  200,  if  not  more. 
Artesian  wells  are  going  down  at  the  rate 
of  two  a  week,  and  all  are  a  success. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Cotton  Thrives  Finely.— San  Ber- 
nardino Sun,  Jan.  17 :  Several  months 
ago  Miss  Millie  Tittle— now  Mrs.  O.  M. 
Stevenson — secured  some  cotton  seed  and 
planted  it  at  her  home  on  Second  street. 
It  grew  and  matured,  and  while  all  home 
products  are  likely  to  be  considered  bet- 
ter than  a  comparison  would  justify,  this 
is  said  to  be  really  fine  cotton.  Whether 
cotton  could  be  grown  as  a  commodity  for 
the  market  is  not  at  all  demonstrated  by 
this,  but  it  does  establish  the  fact  that  a 
fine  quality  of  product  can  be  developed 
from  our  soil  and  climate  ;  whether  profit- 
ably would  have  to  be  determined  by  ex- 
perience. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
New  Cannery  and  Fruit  Packing 
House.— San  Jose  Mercury,  Jan.  17:  At 
last  Gilroy  is  to  have  a  packing  house  and 
cannery,  built  by  its  own  capital  and  fruit 
growers.  The  Prune  City  Packing  Co. 
was  organized  there  this  week  under  the 
laws  of  South  Dakota,  which  makes  the 
stock  non-assessable.  The  capital  stock  is 
$500,000,  divided  into  50,000  shares  at  $10 
each.  The  directors  the  first  three  years 
are:  P.  H.  Cordes,  president;  Geo.  S.  Tre- 
maine,  vice-president;  H.  R.  Chesbro, 
treasurer;  E.  D.  Crawford,  secretary; 
H.  M.  Wolfe,  manager.  A  ti*act  of  five 
and  one-half  acres  has  been  purchased 
from  Mrs.  Peter  Donnelly,  adjoining  the 
railroad,  north  of  town.  The  object  of 
the  company  is  to  handle  fruit  in  large 
quantities  in  curing,  packing  and  canning. 
A  building  300  feet  long  will  be  erected 
about  May  1st,  so  that  work  on  curiDg 
and  packing  fruit  will  begin  this  summer. 
It  is  not  intended  to  put  in  facilities  for 
canning  until  next  year,  but  the  packing 
establishment  will  employ  a  large  number 
of  men  and  women.  The  company  will 
secure  terminal  rates  from  the  Southern 
Pacific  Co.  There  is  considerable  capital 
back  of  the  enterprise. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaron- 
ian,  Jan.  17  :  The  Eastern  shipments  of 
Pajaro  valley  apples  during  the  past  week 
amounted  to  10  cars,  bringing  the  season's 
total  up  to  569  cars.  The  past  straw- 
berry season  in  Pajaro  valley  lasted  171 
days,  and  during  that  period  350  cars 
were  shipped  from  the  Watsonville  depot. 
About  176  chests  were  shipped  in  a  car. 

 In  the  orange  growing  counties  wood 

fences  are  of  the  past.  They  were  hiding 
places  and  hatcheries  for  tree  pests,  and 
they  have  been  cleaned  out.  In  this  val- 
ley some  division  fences  have  been  re- 
moved to  permit  of  thorough  cultivation 
of  ground  and  to  aid  in  fighting  morning 


glory.  Would  it  not  be  an  improvement 
to  follow  the  custom  of  the  orange  grow- 
ing districts  and  clean  out  all  wood  fences 
as  a  blow  to  pests '? 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Bee  Keepers  Meet. — Escondido  Ad- 
vance: At  a  meeting  of  the  local  bee 
keepers,  held  at  Escondido  January  12th, 
R.  B.  Borden  acted  as  chairman  and  Dorr 
Heffleman  as  secretary.  The  chairman 
stated  the  object  of  the  meeting  to  be  to 
learn  the  number  of  bee  colonies,  the  pro- 
duct from  which  is  tributary  to  this  rail- 
way station,  and  thus  be  able  to  estimate 
the  amount  of  bee  supplies  that  will  be 
needed.  J.  M.  Hambaugh  was  made  cor- 
responding secretary,  with  instructions  to 
obtain  best  prices  for  wholesale  lots.  That 
the  further  objects  of  the  meeting  may  be 
attained,  viz:  That  each  member  of  the 
association — to  be  formed  at  next  meeting, 
Feb.  16th — may  thereafter  be  supplied  at 
wholesale  prices.  At  this  first  meeting 
there  were  but  922  colonies  represented. 
Those  present  enumerated  all  bee  keepers 
tributary  to  this  point  they  could  think 
of,  and  thus  swelled  the  number  to  about 
2900  colonies.  Major  Merriam  said  he  be- 
lieved the  number  would  reach  4000.  He 
further  said  he  thought  they  ought  to 
ascertain  how  much  beeswax  is  on  hand. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Alarmed  About  Phylloxera.  — 
Grape  growers  in  the  vicinity  of  Lodi  are 
beginning  to  fear  the  encroachment  of 
phylloxera  and  as  a  result  have  for  the 
first  time  turned  their  attention  to  plant- 
ing resistant  stock.  Some  Stockton  men 
who  have  vineyards  in  this  neighborhood 
also,  and  whose  Stockton  vines  are  dying 
from  this  dread  disease,  have  been  ap- 
pealed to  by  local  growers  to  forbear 
using  any  tools  or  agricultural  implements 
or  fruit  boxes  in  use  at  their  afflicted 
vineyards,  in  the  Lodi  vine  districts  this 
year.  This  shows  how  badly  frightened 
the  local  grape  men  are,  and  not  without 
cause,  as  the  affected  vineyards  are  only  a 
few  miles  away  and  the  deadly  parasite 
could  easily  bo  transmitted. 

SHASTA. 
Prune  Waste  as  Hog  Food. — Red- 
ding Jan.  18  :  The  prune  growers  of  the 
Bolls  Ferry  district  have  discovered  a 
way  to  utilize  a  hitherto  wasted  portion 
of  their  crop  to  make  capital  out  of  it.  In 
the  drying  process  part  of  the  prune  crop 
is  ordinarily  spoiled.  A  wideawake  farmer 
has  discovered  that  these  prunes  are  ex- 
cellent for  fattening  hogs.  Many  of  the 
growers  have  provided  themselves  with 
droves  of  hogs  and  the  waste  of  the  re- 
cent prune  crop  is  being  fed  to  them. 
Hogs  so  fattened  bring  the  highest  price. 
Giles  &  Sons  have  sold  20,000  pounds  at  a 
single  sale  to  a  buyer  who  supplies  a 
choice  trade  at  Honolulu.  Other  heavy- 
weights of  the  "  prune  hogs  "  have  been 
sold  to  the  same  buyer  and  the  lot  will 
immediately  be  shipped  to  the  Hawaiian 
capital. 

SONOMA. 

A  Big  Asparagus  Crop.— Sebastopol 
Times:  Walter  Armstrong  has  five  acres 
planted  to  Mammoth  white  asparagus  on 
his  ranch  near  Sebastopol.  He  cut  only 
about  1000  pounds  last  year.  This  season 
he  estimates  that  the  crop  will  be  worth 
at  least  $1000  if  delivered  to  the  cannery. 
The  plant  has  to  have  the  best  of  care  to 
produce  desirable  "grass." 

Big  Stock  Sale. — Petaluma  Argus, 
Jan.  19:  A  big  cattle  sale  between  C.  E. 
Barnhart  and  local  stockmen  was  con- 
summated this  week.  Mr.  Barnhart 
bought  forty-seven  yearlings  for  $25.50  per 
head  and  twenty  two-year-olds  for  $41 
per  head  from  the  Hinshaw  estate,  125 
head  of  yearlings  from  Egan  Bros.,  sixty- 
seven  head  from  Caufield  &  Harris,  and 
sixty  head  from  H.  J.  Gwinn.  The  aver- 
age price  paid  for  the  yearlings  was  $25, 
while  most  of  the  two-year-olds  went  for 
about  $27.50.  The  two-year-olds  in  the 
main  were  culls. 

SONOMA. 

A  Wonderful  Horse.— Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat,  Jan.  19:  John  F.  Mul- 
grew,  of  Skaggs'  Springs,  has  a  horse 
which  is  regarded  as  a  wonderful  animal. 
The  horse  is  twenty-one  years  old  and  has 
hauled  the  stage  to  the  springs  for  the 
past  seventeen  years  and  bids  fair  to  be 
on  the  line  for  a  number  of  years  to  come. 
This  animal  has  traveled  in  the  regular 
stage  trips,  not  including  irregular  trips, 
64,260  miles.  Many  other  horses  have 
come  and  gone  in  the  stage  service  since 
this  one  first  started  on  the  road. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

A  New  Onion  for  California.— 
Stockton  Independent:  For  over  nine 
months  Major  J.  D.  Peters  has  had  an 
onion  in  his  vault  in  his  office,  yet  the 
onion  is  as  firm  as  when  it  was  received. 
It  came  from  Alexandria,  Egypt,  and 
commands  a  high  price  in  the  East.  Often 
from  $40  to  $50  per  ton  is  paid  for  them, 
as  they  keep  longer  than  any  other 
variety.    Major  Peters  gave  several  to 


some  Italians  to  secure  6eed,  if  possil 
and  the  new  variety  of  onion  will  be  tr 
in  this  section. 

SISKIYOU. 

On  Snow  Shoes.  —  Yreka  Journal: 
Several  cattle  herders  have  been  travel- 
ing on  snow  shoes  in  the  Kildore  hills, 
east  of  Yreka,  and  in  other  localities, 
packing  hay  to  stock  until  able  to  get 
them  out  of  the  snow.  They  travel  along 
very  easily  with  fifty  pounds  of  hay,  and 
go  down  the  hills  as  fast  as  desirable  in 
sliding  over  the  snow.  The  snow  shoe 
will  be  the  means  of  saving  a  large  num- 
ber of  stock  that  would  otherwise  perish, 
as  no  one  could  reach  many  head  on  the 
ranges  in  time  without  their  use. 

TEHAMA. 
Big  Prices  for  Mutton.— Red  Bluff 
News,  Jan.  19:  C.  H.  Johnson  shipped 
857  fine  large  wethers  from  this  place  to 
the  slaughtering  house  in  San  Francisco 
Friday.  The  price  paid  was  about  the 
top  notch,  $5  per  head.  The  sheep  were 
bought  from  Grant  Wilcox.  He  lately 
purchased  1000  head  of  two,  three  and 
four-year-olds  at  $4  per  head  from  Ham- 
mans  &  Ashurst  at  Kirkwood,  and  900 
head  from  James  Barry  of  Cottonwood, 
yearlings  and  two-year-olds  shorn  last 
fall,  at  $4.25  per  head.  About  the  highest 
price  he  has  yet  paid,  he  says,  was  a  short 
time  ago  at  Carson,  when  he  bought  2000 
head  of  lambs  of  last  March  and  April, 
which  averaged  103  pounds  gross,  the 
price  paid,  4  cents  per  pound  gross,  mak- 
ing $4.12  per  head.  The  lands  were  an 
excellent  lot  and  were  a  cross  from  Shrop- 
shire bucks  and  Merino  ewes. 

TULARE. 

Antelope  Oranges.— Tulare  County 
Times,  Jan.  17:  T.  H.  Davis  has  an  or- 
ange grove  in  Antelope  valley  that  is  pro- 
ducing fine  fruit  this  season.  Samples  of 
the  fruit  show  limbs  with  small  oranges 
and  blossoms;  also  lemon  twigs  with  ripe 
lemons  and  lemons  of  all  sizes,  the  tip  be- 
ing covered  with  blossoms.  This  proves 
that  the  recent  cold  snap  did  not  do  any 
damage  in  Antelope  valley  and  further 
proves  that  the  citrus  belt  safely  extends 
this  far  north. 

Fine  Sample  of  Citrus  Fruit. — 
Merced  Express:  A  magnificent  orange  15 
inches  in  circumference  is  on  exhibition  as 
a  sample  of  the  fruit  of  the  Henry  Rose 
orchard  near  Smith  mountain,  Tulare 
county. 

Good  Price  for  Cattle.  —  Visalia 
Times:  T.  H.  Davis  of  Antelope  valley 
marketed  some  calves  in  this  city  that 
were  from  three  to  four  months  old, 
which  brought  him  an  average  of  $18  per 
head.  He  also  sold  some  steers,  less  than 
two  years  old,  that  brought  him  $35  per 
head.  Mr.  Davis  is  a  breeder  of  good 
stock,  and  says  he  prefers  to  sell  his  cattle 
when  they  are  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
four  months  old.  Ho  thinks  there  is  more 
money  in  Pole  Angus  cattle  than  any 
other  breed,  as  they  mature  early  and  are 
heavy  at  the  age  he  favors  for  marketing. 
YOLO. 

Coyote  Bounty.  —  Yolo  Mail:  The 
bounty  offered  by  the  supervisors  of  Yolo 
county  for  the  killing  of  coyotes  has  been 
reduced  from  $5  to  $2.50  and  that  for 
squirrels  increased  from  1\  cents  to  2\ 
cents.  The  action  of  the  board  was  in- 
fluenced to  a  great  extent  by  the  excessive 
amount  of  claims  put  in  recently  for 
bounty  on  coyote  scalps  and  by  the  fact 
that  the  squirrel  butchering  business 
obviously  needs  encouragement.  For  the 
past  several  months  the  county  has  been 
paying  an  average  of  $75  per  month  for 
coyote  scalps  and  the  supervisors  believo 
that  as  many  scalps  will  be  brought  in  at 
$2.50  each.  There  are  other  reasons  too 
why  the  bounty  was  reduced.  A  few 
years  ago  the  Wool  Growers'  Association 
offered  $5  per  coyote  scalp.  They  subse- 
quently reduced  it  to  $2.50  per  scalp  and 
recently  cut  it  again  to  $1.60.  Another  is 
that  adjoining  counties  only  give  $2.50 
bounty.  The  board  reasons  that  if  the 
wool  growers  do  not  want  to  encourage 
coyote  extermination,  they  being  the 
principal  beneficiaries,  it  is  only  just  that 
the  county  reduce  proportionately  the 
money  expended  in  this  direction. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  tad  Positive  Care 
The  Safr.t.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  or  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes      Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Hone* 
SKS  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

OR  FIRING-   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. 50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charge*  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
rnB  LAWRBNCE-WUJ.IAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Lament  of  the  Fourth  Class  Postmaster. 

I'd  rather  shovel  sulphur  down  in  Tophet 
for  a  spell, 

I'd  rather  tend  a  furnace  in  the  southeast 

end  of — well, 
I'm  a  deacon  in  the  vestry  class  and 

p'raps  I'll  stop  at  that, 
But  I'm  pretty  mighty  tired  of  the  job 

that  I  am  at. 
I'm  at  work  for  Uncle  Sam, 
Lickin'  stamps  and  sayin'  dam — 
Aging  things  about  the  bus'ness— I'll  con- 
fess it,  yes,  I  am, 
For  I  hadn't  no  idee 
What  a  pesky  thing  'twould  be 
To  run  a  country  office  so's  to  keep  'em 
pleased  with  me. 

The  stage,  you  see,  comes  trundlin'  in 
'bout  nine  o'clock  at  night ; 

Then,  so's  to  catch  the  early  train,  the 
driver  leaves  'fore  light, 

And  so  I  have  to  sit  and  wait  and  go  with- 
out my  rest 

To  shift  the  mail  that's  coming  east  and 
send  it  kitin'  west. 

And  daytimes  all  the  farmers  round  they 
get  as  mad  as  sin 

If  any  time  they  happen  round  and  can- 
not find  me  in. 

I  calculate  from  what  they  say  that  ev'ry 
critter  feels 

I  ought  to  stay  there  days  and  nights  and 
go  without  my  meals. 

I  cannot  be  a  lark  by  day  and  be  an  owl 
at  night, 

And  blamed  if  I  can  take  a  stone  and  dull 

my  appetite, 
For  all  the  stuff  a  man  would  earn  a-stay- 

in'  there  a  year 
Would  hardly  fat  a  wad  enough  to  Stuff  a 

monkey's  ear. 

They  think  I  read  the  postal  cards— if 

secrets  trickle  out; 
They  think  that  I'm  the  guilty  one,  and 

Hail  me  hot  and  stout, 
And  if  a  letter  doesn't  como  as  quick's 

thev  think  it  ought 
They  intimate  I've  eaten  it,  with  loud 

and  scornful  snort. 
And  judging  from  the  way  they  say, 

•'Now,  won't  you  look  again 5"' 
And  keep  mo  nosin',  peekin'  round  in  that 

office  pen, 

They  think  that  I  distribute  mail  with 

eyes  bunged  up,  or  that 
I  cuff  it  up  and  fan  it  round  that  oftico 

with  a  bat. 

Oh,  I  want  to  dump  the  office.    Oh,  I'm 

achin'  to  resign, 
But  there  ain't  a  man  will  tako  it,  and  1 

guess  it's  safely  mine. 
I  was  thinkin'  I  would  drop  it— shut  'er 

up — got  out — get  rid — 
I  was  askin'  the  inspector  what  would 

happen  if  I  did, 
And  he  said  they'd  come  and  nab  me, 

lock  me  up  and  let  me  lie, 
And  quite  prob'ly  I  would  stay  there  till 

my  time  arrived  to  die. 
But  I've  just  about  concluded  that  I'd 

rather  stay  in  jail 
Than  be  sassed  and  jawed  and  sworn  at 

by  the  folks  who  come  for  mail. 
I'm  at  work  for  Uncle  Sam, 
And  a  man  must  be  a  lamb 
For  to  run  a  fourth  class  office  without 

getting  so's  to  dam — 
Age  his  soul  beyond  repair, 
For  the  things  I  have  to  bear 
Are  tough  enough,  by  Judy,  for  to  make 

a  deacon  swear. 

— Holman  F.  Day  in  Lewiston  Journal. 


The  Son  of  a  Doctor. 

Miss  Lane,  head  surgical  nurse  of 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Sur- 
geons, stood  alert  by  the  side  of  the 
glass  case  of  surgical  instruments  and 
held  up  a  warning  hand  to  her  white- 
capped  assistant,  for  old  Dr.  Newton 
had  turned  from  the  operating  table 
and  was  speaking  a  little  sharply. 
Young  Dr.  Tom  Newton  still  bent  over 
the  motionless  figure  on  the  operating 
table  in  the  hollow  of  the  amphithe- 
atre ;  for  to  young  Dr.  Newton,  rising 
rapidly  in  fame  as  his  great  father 
had  risen,  was  intrusted  the  life 
blood  of  the  patient,  from  which  the 
skilled  hand  of  the  surgeon  was  cutting 
disease  and  death.  But  the  gray- 
haired  man  had  paused  in  his  work, 
and  was  saying  something  of  evident 
importance  to  the  eager  young  men  of 
the  graduating  class  of  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  who  sat  in 
circling  tiers  above  him.  The  earlier 
days  of  nervous  fingering  of  pencils, 
pale  faces,  of  white  lips,  were  passed 


now,  and  the  young  men  leaned  forward 
eagerly  to  note  the  skill  of  the  master 
hand  that,  down  in  the  hollow  beneath 
them,  was  disarming  death  with  a  glit- 
tering little  knife.  All  save  two  of  the 
young  men ;  these  had  moved  rather 
noisily  to  a  door  and  passed  out.  At 
this,  the  keen-eyed  old  surgeon  had 
straightened  himself  with  evident  in- 
tent of  speaking  very  gravely. 

"Young  gentlemen,"  he  was  saying, 
"  two  of  your  class  are  going  to  make 
very  poor  doctors,  because  they  desire 
trivial  things  more  than  they  desire  the 
power  of  life  and  death.  The  Most 
High  gives  to  a  skilled  surgeon  more 
power  than  to  any  one  man,  and  this 
responsibility  rests  heavily  on  each  one 
of  you.  To  many  men  the  power  of 
death  has  been  given.  To  only  a  few 
is  intrusted  the  power  of  life.  Each 
of  you  here  to-day  has  the  right  to  be 
here  for  only  one  reason :  You  are 
here  to  learn  to  do  a  little  of  what  the 
Great  Physician  did — to  heal  the  sick." 

Medical  students  are  not  conspicuous 
for  their  sobermindedness,  but  they 
are  usually  in  earnest  in  their  pro- 
fessional ambitions.  While  some  stirred 
uneasily  on  the  curved  benches,  they 
all  gazed  unwaveringly  down  at  the 
gray-haired  old  man,  who,  white- 
aproned  and  bare-armed,  stood  stretch- 
ing up  to  them  a  steady  hand  that 
held  a  stained  scalpel. 

"  I  have  just  noticed  two  of  your 
class  leaving  this  important  lecture  as 
carelessly  as  they  will  afterwards  leave 
the  bedside  of  their  patients,"  went  on 
old  Dr.  Newton.  "Let  me  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  moment  to  impress  on 
you  one  fact :  To  be  a  great  physician, 
as  each  of  you  may  be  if  you  have  only 
one  patient,  you  must  place  profes- 
sional duty  above  all  things  life  can 
offer  you.  A  patient  must  always  be  a 
sacred  trust.  The  healing  of  the  drunk- 
ard in  the  slums,  if  once  you  come  to  his 
bedside,  must  be  to  you  as  was  the 
healing  of  Emperor  Frederick  to  Sir 
Morril  McKenzie.  A  patient  is  a  person 
who  has  intrusted  life  itself  to  you,  and 
the  fulfillment  of  such  a  trust  is  the 
honor  and  manhood  of  a  physician. 
The  degree  of  manhood  to  which  you 
will  attain  will  be  measured  by  the 
loyalty  you  show  to  the  welfare  of  the 
patient  whose  cry  for  help  you  once 
answer. 

The  old  doctor  stopped  abruptly  and 
turned  back  to  the  operating  table. 
So  his  eyes  fell  upon  the  bowed  figure  of 
his  son,  who  had  placed  his  ear  close  to 
the  mouth  of  the  unconscious  man  on  the 
table,  that  he  might  better  note  the 
laboring  breath.  The  stern  expression 
passed  from  the  face  of  the  famous  sur- 
geon. Very  proudly,  very  tenderly  he 
looked  at  his  son.  His  father  having 
ceased  talking,  the  young  man  glanced 
up  and  nodded  to  Nurse  Lane,  who 
stepped  quickly  to  his  side  with  a 
sponge  and  basin. 

"Well,  gentlemen,"  concluded  the 
old  fellow,  more  good-naturedly,  we 
shall  now  proceed  with  this  exceed- 
ingly important  operation.  Do  not 
think  me  harsh  with  you.  It  is  my 
pride  that  young  men  who  are  to  be 
greater  than  we  old  fellows  are  stand- 
ing by  our  sides  to  take  the  scalpel 
when  at  last  our  fingers  tremble." 

He  glanced  once  more  at  his  son  and 
then  bent  beside  him,  while  the  mur- 
mur of  relaxed  tension  spread  around 
the  amphitheatre.  Nurse  Lane  and 
her  assistant  moved  quickly  about  the 
two  men,  deft  and  alert.  Dr.  Newton 
was  again  the  famous  surgeon,  oper- 
ating with  rare  precision,  lecturing 
curtly,  and  cutting  the  clutch  of  death 
from  the  inert  body  that  lay  motionless 
beneath  his  knife.  So  the  operation 
came  to  an  end.  Attendants  then  led 
the  patient  back  to  the  men's  surgical 
ward,  while  the  students  scattered. 
The  doctor  and  the  doctor's  son  re- 
mained alone  in  the  amphitheatre,  the 
doctor's  hand  on  his  son's  shoulder. 

"That  was  good  judgment  of  yours, 
Tom,"  said  the  great  surgeon.  "That 
operation  will  be  a  complete  success. 
You  were  quite  right  about  it.  It  is 
you  who  is  going  to  be  '  the  great  New- 
ton.' " 

"Not  while  you  practice,  sir,"  an- 
swered the  young  man,  smilingly. 

'That  may  not  be  much  longer," 
said  Dr.  Newton,  a  little  gravely.  "  I 
had  a  nip  of  that  heart  pain  again  this 


morning.  I  do  not  quite  understand 
what  it  means." 

"  Why  not  consult  Chapin,  father  ?  " 
said  the  young  man,  in  quick  concern. 
"  You  know  you  have  often  said  Chapin 
was  the  best  man  alive  on  the  heart." 

"  By  and  by  !  by  and  by  !  "  said  the 
surgeon,  who  was  quite  as  bad  a  pa- 
tient as  are  most  doctors,  great  and 
small.  "  It  is  nothing  yet  if  it  is  given 
prompt  attention.  Nitrite  of  amyl 
instantly  before  the  blood  pressure 
gets  too  high,  that's  all.  Just  a  touch 
of  angina  pectoris,  I  fancy." 

"  I  wish  you  would  see  Chapin,  just 
the  same,"  persisted  young  Dr.  New- 
ton anxiously. 

They  left  the  amphitheatre,  and 
walked  arm  in  arm  through  the  hall 
of  the  hospital  to  the  study  they 
shared  between  them.  When  they  had 
come  to  their  study  they  found  Dr. 
Somers,  the  noted  surgeon,  pacing 
nervously  up  and  down  the  room. 

"There's  no  use  attempting  that 
operation  on  the  Sullivan  woman,  Dr. 
Newton,"  he  began  at  once.  "It 
would  simply  mean  death  on  the 
table." 

"Perhaps  not,"  said  Dr.  Newton, 
aroused  at  once.  Dr.  Tom  Newton 
listened  quietly. 

"The  operation  is  too  daring,  the 
shock  too  great.  I'll  not  risk  it," 
insisted  Doctor  Somers.  "The  case 
is  far  too  well  known  in  the  surgical 
world  to  risk  failure.  It  might  be 
different  if  it  had  not  been  discussed 
so  much.  A  failure  would  bring  severe 
censure  on  us  both,  and  my  own  repu- 
tation is  a  thing  I  do  not  care  to  juggle 
with." 

•' Then  she  dies  in  her  bed  within  a 
week,  "  said  Dr.  Newton.  "Dies  with- 
out being  given  a  chance  for  her  life." 

"I'll  not  risk  my  reputation,  any- 
way, on  such  a  slender  chance  as 
that,"  repeated  Dr.  Somers,  beginning 
to  walk  about  the  study  again. 

"Somers,"  said  the  old  surgeon, 
slowly,  "with  accuracy  and  swiftness 
that  operation  could  be  performed 
successfully.  There  must  be  no  hesita- 
tion and  no  mistake,  not  a  second's 
delay  ;  that's  all.  You  and  I  could  do 
it." 

"I  do  not  think  so,"  said  Dr.  Som 
ers,  almost  irritably.  "And  the  case 
is  too  carefully  watched  for  me  to  take 
such  a  risk  with  my  surgical  reputa- 
tion. I  am  a  younger  man  than  you, 
Dr.  Newton." 

"Very  well,  Somers,"  said  the  old 
surgeon.    "I'll  do  it." 

"  But  you  must  have  a  fellow  sur- 
geon in  such  an  operation.  Who  is 
the  other  man  that  you  can  count 
on  ?  "  demanded  Dr.  Somers. 

"Tom,"  said  Dr.  Newton,  turning  to 
his  son. 

"Certainly,  sir,"  said  young  Dr. 
Newton. 

"  Oh,  well  I  hadn't  thought  of  that," 
assented  Dr.  Somers,  wheeling 
abruptly  in  his  nervous  walk  about  the 
study.  "If  you  are  willing  to  risk 
your  son's  future,  and  he  is  rash 
enough  to  chance  it,  you  couldn't  have 
a  better  assistant.  Good  morning, 
gentlemen."  He  closed  the  door  be- 
hind him  softly,  as  do  all  doctors  even 
when  irritated,  and  was  gone. 

Old  Dr.  Newton  smiled  a  little  sar- 
donically. "Somers  is  a  good  man, 
but  nervous,"  he  remarked.  "He  is 
too  ambitious  and  it  hurts  him."  Then 
he  summoned  an  orderly  and  gave  him 
some  curt  directions. 

For  an  hour  the  gray  head  and  the 
brown  were  bent  over  a  paper,  on  which 
the  famous  surgeon  drew  diagrams. 
The  old  man  talked  with  great  earnest- 
ness, the  young  man  listened.  Now 
and  then  he  asked  a  brief  question. 
At  last  Nurse  Lane  tapped  at  the 
study  door. 

"The  patient  is  ready  in  A,  sir," 
she  said,  and  turned  away.  Both  men 
followed  her  down  the  hall. 

"Remember,  Tom,"  the  old  man 
said,  "the  life  of  a  woman  depends  on 
our  making  no  mistakes,  and  above 
all,  no  delay." 

"Very  well,  sir,"  answered  the 
young  man,  "there  shall  be  no  delay." 

Turning  aside  from  the  hall,  they  en- 
tered one  of  the  operating  rooms, 
shutting  the  door  behind  them.  It  was 
a  small  room,  strongly  lighted  and 
fitted  with  all  the  appliances  of  modern 


surgery.  A  glass  case,  full  of  glittering 
instruments  and  bandages  and  anti- 
septic preparations,  was  rolled  close 
to  the  head  of  an  operating  table,  and 
Nurse  Lane,  having  assisted  at  the 
etherizing  in  another  room,  now  stood 
with  clasped  hands  and  bare,  white 
arms  beside  the  case.  On  the  table, 
motionless,  but  breathing  with  deep 
gasps,  lay  the  heavy,  bloated  form  of 


EATING    FOR  TWO 
it  may  be  for  three. 

A  new  mother,  or  about-to- 
be  mother,  should  keep  herself 
up  to  the  highest  possible  level 
of  health  and  supply,  and  begin 
far  back.  Live  generously 
and  carefully. 

Whatever  is  good  for  her 
comfort  and  health,  let  her 
have  it;  whatever  is  bad  for 
her  comfort  or  health,  avoid  it. 

Almost  without  exception, 
Scott's  emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil  is  a  needed  help  ;  and  gen- 
erally a  very  important  help. 

We'll  send  yt  u  a  little  to  try  if  you  like. 
SCOTT  &  UOW. NE,    4oy  Pearl  street.   New  York. 

Mt.  Campbell 
Orange  Tract, 

22  Miles  East  of  Fresno,  near  R,eedley. 

SOIL— Red  dry  bog;  the  very  best. 
WATER— Large  A  It  a  canal  and  reservoir. 
LOCATION— High  sloping  mesa  above  frost  line. 
Now  ollered  for  sale  with  water  at  175  to  JI0O  per 
acre  in  10  or  40  acre  tracts. 

W.  N.  ROHRER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

ATTENTION! 

To  close  out.  I  offer  for  sale  all  my  VINE- 
YAHUS  and  ClTKHH  LANDS,  ALFALFA  and 
STOCK  RANCHES,  OIL.  lands,  HORSES  and 
MULES  (single  or  in  carload  lots).  All  must  be 
sold.   Call  on  or  address 

L.  F.  WARD.  537  So.  F  St  ,  Frtsno,  Cal. 


CITRUS  LANDS. 

Also  improved  and  unimproved  vineyard,  or- 
chard, grain  and  alfalfa  lands,  and  stock  ranches. 

 SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  BY  

C.  R.  SCOTT,        TULARE,  CAL. 


Raisin  Fruit  Land. 

We  are  exclusive  agents  for  25,000  Acres 
of  Choice  Land  in  Fresno  County. 

For  information  in  regard  to  any  kind  of  land, 

write 

SELMA  LAND  CO.,  SELMA.  CAL. 

W.  T.  MUGG  &  CO., 

make  a  specialty  or  selling  good  raisin  vine- 
yards.  Correspondence  solicited. 

Or  M«  E,  943  J  ST..  FRESNO,  CAL. 

HorfaltWs  Vipeyafdists. 

A  man  with  the  best  of  references,  with  thorough 
practical  knowledge  In  orchards  and  raisin  vine- 
yards, with  ten  years  of  California  experience  and 
graduate  of  French  Agricultural  University,  will 
take  charge  of  a  large  orchard  or  vineyard  at  $100 
per  month. 

Address  BOX  971,  FRESNO.  CAL. 

CCA  CUCI  I  C  25  Very  Beautiful 
OCA  OlICLLO  MARINE  SHELLS 

No  two  alike.   Gathered  from  the  lower  Gulf 
coast  of  Florida.   Postpaid  lor  t3  t'enta. 
Mr*.  SI  SI  V    H.    'ion  it    Lealman.  Fla. 
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a  slattern  young  Irish  woman  of  the 
tenement  house  type.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  anaesthetic  her  coarse 
features  had  become  sodden  and  re- 
pulsive, as  if  she  were  very  drunk. 
After  a  searching  look  at  her  the  two 
doctors  turned  away,  and  talking  in 
their  usual  tones,  prepared  for  their 
battle  with  a  malignant  disease  that, 
deep  seated,  was  eating  the  life  out  of 
that  body  beneath  the  sheet. 

"Now,  Nurse,  if  you  please,"  said 
old  Dr.  Newton,  and  they  both  stepped 
to  the  table.  Nurse  Lane  swung  open 
the  door  to  the  glass  case,  and  handed 
them  their  instruments.  Coolly,  deci- 
sively, without  the  slightest  hesitation, 
the  operation  that  afterwards  became 
so  famous  was  begun.  Not  a  sound 
was  heard  in  the  ether-drenched  room 
save  the  swish  of  Nurse  Lane's  skirt  as 
she  stepped  about  the  table,  and  the 
stentorian  breathing  of  the  woman  on 
the  table.  On  opposite  sides  of  the  high, 
narrow  table,  the  doctor  and  the  doc- 
tor's son  fought  with  death  in  the  cita- 
dels of  life. 

Dr.  Tom  Newton's  slender  fingers 
were  swiftly  adjusting  a  ligature 
about  a  severed  artery,  the  woman's 
life  being  held  between  his  thumb  and 
finger,  when  old  Dr.  Newton  tottered 
back  from  the  operating  table  with 
an  indistinct  moan.  His  wrinkled  face 
was  ashen,  and  his  mouth  was  working 
convulsively.  Nurse  Lane  gave  a 
startled  glance  at  him  and  came 
swiftly  around  the  table,  but  Tom 
Newton,  his  mind  concentrated  on  do- 
ing quickly  what  had  been  intrusted 
to  him,  worked  on,  unnoticing. 

"  Nurse  !  "  he  said,  sharply. 

The  old  man  swayed  ;  his  eyes  were 
closed,  and  both  hands  were  pressed 
to  his  heart.  The  scalpel  slipped  from 
his  twitching  fingers  and  fell  to  the 
floor  with  the  musical  tinkle  of  finely 
tempered  steel.  The  son  looked  up,  his 
fingers  still  closing  the  gaping  artery. 

"Father!"  he  gasped,  and  went 
suddenly  white. 

Through  all  his  anguish,  the  totter- 
ing old  man  heard  his  son's  voice.  He 
steadied  himself  for  a  moment  and  his 
eyes  flashed  open. 

"Now  the  cartilage  knife,  Tom!" 
he  said,  distinctly.  "Separate  the 
ribs.  Be  quick!"  Then  he  crumpled 
up  at  his  knees,  lurched  on  to 
his  face,  and  lay  very  quiet  at  his  son's 
feet.  The  young  doctor  could  hear 
no  sign  of  the  life  that  he  loved  so 
mightily. 

For  a  moment  of  agony  young  Dr. 
Newton  stood  and  hesitated.  His  face 
was  staring  and  white,  and  bore  a  look 
of  helpless  terror,  but  his  fingers  still 
compressed  the  artery  of  the  senseless 
lump  of  a  woman  that  lay  under  his  hand. 
Nurse  Lane,  head  surgical  nurse  of  the 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons, 
looked  wildly  from  the  body  ly- 
ing on  the  floor  to  the  young  man 
standing  above  it,  and  could  only  wring 
her  hands.  The  heart  of  the  young 
surgeon  was  beating  like  a  trip  ham- 
mer, and  the  thunder  of  it  was  in  his 
ears,  but  the  nerves  in  the  ends  of  his 
fingers  were  still  the  nerves  of  a  sur- 
geon, and  he  knew  that  the  beating 
of  his  patient's  life  against  his  re- 
straining pressure  was  getting  fainter. 
His  father  lay  dying  at  his  feet  for  the 
want  of  the  nitrite  of  amyl  in  the  lab- 
oratory on  the  floor  below,  and  the 
woman  on  the  operating  table 
would  die  if  he  deserted  her  for  a  mo- 
ment. The  operation  must  be  com- 
pleted swiftly  and  with  marvellous  skill 
to  save  her  life,  and  he  alone  could 
complete  it,  now  that  the  master  hand 
was  struck  down.  But  his  father  was  dy- 
ing at  his  feet  for  lack  of  his  son's  help. 
Young  Dr.  Newton  fought  his  fight  for 
the  space  of  three  hoarse  breaths  from 
the  woman  who  had  intrusted  her  life  to 
him.    Then  he  acted. 

"Come  here,  Nurse,"  he  said,  wheel- 
ing back  to  the  table.  Tie  this  lig- 
ature !  Pass  me  that  cartilage  knife  ! 
Now  the  sponge  I   Steady,  Nurse  !  " 

So  young  Dr.  Newton's  famous  op- 
eration was  performed.  As  he 
worked  with  still,  drawn  face  but  un- 
shaking  fingers,  the  white-haired  old 
doctor  lay  face  down  on  the  floor  beside 
the  table,  one  outstretched  hand  rest- 
ing on  the  broken  blade  of  a  scalpel. 

"  Finish  the  bandaging,  Nurse,"  the 
young  man  gasped  at  last.  He  stepped 


over  his  father's  body,  wrenched  open 
the  door,  and  sped  down  the  hall. 
Nurse  Lane,  forcing  back  a  sob,  obeyed 
with  the  obedience  of  a  trained  nurse. 

Hardly  a  minute  later  young  Dr. 
Newton  was  back  again,  lifting  his 
father's  head  tenderly,  and  forcing  the 
lips  and  nostrils  to  a  vial,  from  which 
came  a  pungent  odor  that  rose  above  the 
languor  of  the  ether.  A  moment  later 
two  other  doctors  were  kneeling  beside 
him,  while  a  third  was  giving  orders 
quietly  to  the  nurses  that  were 
hovering  round  both  of  the  un- 
conscious figures,  the  one  on  the  table, 
and  the  other  on  the  floor. 

"In  a  few  seconds  more  he  would 
have  been  quite  dead,"  murmured  Dr. 
Somers  to  Dr.  Chapin,  as  they  worked 
over  the  old  surgeon. 

"But  he  will  pull  through  this  time," 
said  the  great  specialist,  shortly. 

Nurse  Lane,  leaning  against  the 
window,  pressed  her  face  to  the  cool 
glass  and  sobbed  unrestrainedly,  for 
even  a  head  surgical  nurse  has  nerves. 
Young  Dr.  Newton,  still  holding  old 
Newton's  head  on  his  knee,  stooped 
before  two  gray  men  of  his  grave  pro- 
fession, and  kissed  his  father. 

A  Language  Study. 

To  the  Editor: — The  study  of  the 
mother-tongue  as  spoken  in  our  native 
country  is  now  attracting  considerable 
attention.  When  we  remember  that 
America  is  the  largest  area  in  the 
world  in  which  the  English  language 
prevails,  we  see  good  reason  why  this 
subject  should  be  one  of  interest  as  well 
as  importance. 

The  farming  population  of  a  country 
makes  up  the  great  stable  portion  of 
the  nation.  In  many  ways  it  is  the  de- 
termining element,  and  a  study  of  it 
and  its  ways  throws  light  on  the  nation 
as  a  whole  and  its  probable  future. 
For  this  reason  I  have  decided  to  urge 
the  farmers  of  America  to  help  in  the 
attempt  that  is  now  being  made  to  out- 
line the  chief  dialect  districts  and  to 
determine  the  relation  of  American  dia- 
lects to  those  of  the  mother  country. 
All  that  is  necessary  is  a  postal  card 
and  a  few  minutes'  time.  To  secure 
general  uniformity,  the  following  direc- 
tions may  be  given: 

Write  on  the  postal  card  lengthwise, 
as  the  print  runs  on  the  other  side,  the 
answers  to  the  following  questions: 

1.  Name  your  town  (or  township), 
county  and  State. 

Do  most  people  in  your  neighborhood 
say: 

2.  "  Get  a  pail  of  water,"  or  "Get  a 
bucket  of  water." 

3.  "  Fry  it  in  the  spider,"  or  "pan," 
or  "skillet." 

4.  Does  the  "o  "of  "hog"  resemble 
"  a  "  in  "ha  "  or  in  "  haw  ?  " 

5.  Does  the  "o"  of  "on"  resemble 
"  a  "  in  "  ah  "  or  in  "awe?" 

6.  Spell  as  best  you  can  the  word  or 
sound  used  in  calling  cows  from  pasture. 
(This  number  is  particularly  important.) 

7.  Your  name. 

The  following  are  reports  that  have 
come  in  recently  and  may  serve  as 
models: 

1.  Freehold,  Monmouth  Co.,  New 
Jersey. 

2.  Pail. 

3.  Spider  or  pan. 

4.  Ha! 

5.  Ah! 

6.  Ko-ish  or  ko-baugh. 

7.  John  Enright. 

1.  Harmans,  Ann  Arundel  Co.,  Mary- 
land. 

2.  Bucket. 

3.  Skillet. 

4.  Ha! 

5.  Awe. 

6.  Co-anch. 

7.  Lemuel  G.  Kelbaugh. 

1.  Scran  ton,  Jackson  Co.,  Miss. 

2.  Bucket. 

3.  Skillet. 

4.  Haw. 

5.  Awe. 

6.  Sook. 

7.  Edgar  Hull. 

1.  Newark,  Kendall  Co.,  111. 

2.  Pail. 

3.  Spider. 

4.  Ha! 

5.  Ah ! 

ti.  Co-boss. 

7.    D.  E.  Miller. 

No  one  should  think  his  home  too 


isolated  to  be  of  importance.  All  re- 
ports will  be  welcome,  no  matter  where 
they  come  from.  This  is  a  subject  in 
which  some  member  of  every  intelligent 
family  should  interest  himself,  in  order 
that  his  locality  may  not  go  unrepre- 
sented. A  son  or  a  daughter  may  do 
it  as  well  as  the  father  or  mother. 
The  important  thing  is  that  it  be  not 
neglected. 

Reports  should  be  sent  to  me  at  1033 
East  University  Ave.,  Ann  Arbor, 
Michigan.  George  Hempe, 

President  Dialect  Society. 

University  of  Mich. ,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Curry  of  Turkey. — Put  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  in  the  chafing  dish, 
with  good  sized  onion  chopped  fine, 
eight  or  ten  pepper  corns,  a  dash  of 
mace  and  two  or  three  bay  leaves. 
Stir  until  the  onion  is  nicely  browned, 
then  add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour, 
one  tablespoonful  of  curry  powder, 
juice  of  half  a  lemon,  salt  and  pepper 
and  one  pint  of  good  stock.  Let  sim- 
mer for  ten  minutes,  strain,  and  add 
one  pint  of  cold  boiled  turkey  cut  into 
dice.  Any  kind  of  cold  meat  may  be 
substituted  for  the  turkey. 

White  Sauce. — Two  tablespoonfuls 
of  butter,  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls 
flour,  one  pint  of  milk  (or  cream),  one- 
half  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one-half  salt- 
spoonful  of  pepper.  Place  chafing  dish 
directly  over  the  flame  and  cook  the 
butter  until  it  bubbles ;  then  add  the 
flour,  and  cook  thoroughly.  Thus  the 
flour  sacs  are  burst  open  by  the  great 
heat,  avd  made  digestible.  Now  place 
the  hot  water  pan  under  the  chafing 
dish,  and  add  the  milk  in  thirds,  being 
careful  to  rub  the  sauce  as  it  thickens 
into  a  smooth  paste  each  time 
before  adding  more  milk.  The  season- 
ing should  be  put  in  last. 

Diced  Turnips. — Wash  and  cut  a 
French  turnip  into  half  or  three-quar- 
ter inch  slices,  then  pare  and  put  the 
slices  together  again,  and  cut  into 
slices  and  then  at  right  angles,  making 
cubes  or  dice.  Cook  in  boiling,  salted 
water  until  tender.  Drain  very  dry, 
and  keep  hot  and  partially  uncovered 
on  the  back  of  the  range  until  ready 
to  serve  ;  then  drain  again,  and  turn 
into  a  dish  and  pour  prepared  butter 
over  them.  For  one  quart  of  the  tur- 
nips allow  one  heaping  tablespoonful 
of  butter,  rub  it  to  a  cream  in  a  bowl, 
add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt  and  a 
saltspoonful  of  pepper.  Pour  this  over 
the  hot  turnip  and  garnish  with  a  little 
parsley. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Stewed  figs  served  on  rice  with 
cream  make  an  appetizing  change  for 
the  breakfast  cereal. 

Faded  fabrics  colored  with  aniline 
dyes  will  look  as  bright  as  new  if 
sponged  with  chloroform. 

To  make  creamy  rice  pudding  use  one 
quart  of  milk,  a  quarter  of  a  cupful  of 
rice,  three-eighths  of  a  cupful  of  sugar 
and  half  a  cupful  of  stoned  raisins. 
Bake  very  slowly  for  four  and  a  half 
hours,  or  longer  if  necessary,  stirring 
occasionally  to  keep  the  rice  from  set- 
tling to  the  bottom. 

A  rich,  nutty  flavor  peculiar  to  win- 
ter squash  is  lost  when  the  vegetable 
is  boiled.  Wash  and  dry  the  squash 
and  cut  it,  without  removing  the  shell, 
into  pieces  about  three  inches  square. 
Take  out  the  seeds,  brush  the  inside 
of  each  with  butter,  place  in  a  pan  and 
bake  in  a  medium  hot  oven.  Serve  on 
the  shells,  brushing  again  with  melted 
butter  and  sprinkling  with  salt  before 
sending  to  the  table. 


BROWN'S  !SAL 

Fifty  years  of  success  prove  these 
troches  the  simplest  and  best  remedy 
for  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Bronchial 
and  Lung  Troubles. 

In  boxes  —  never  sold  In  bulk. 


A A A** ***** A  *  AAA** 

«  Everybody 
*  Knows 
About 

"PainXiUet 


«E  Household 
j  Medicine 

2    A  Safe  and  Sure  Cure  for 
wCramps      Coughs  Bruises 
f£  Diarrhoea    Colds  Burns 
•«!        Sprains  and  Strains. 

Gives  iustaut  relief. 

Two  Bi/.es,  25c.  and  5flc. 
Only  one  Pain  Killer,  Perry  DaviS''. 

3SV¥¥¥V¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥V¥*2 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


For  14  Cents 


We  mail  the  fol 
ll.kg.Bli 


ed  no 


elliea. 


e  Blood  Tomato  Seed,  *  .13 
(Ihtii  Lemon  Seed,  .IS 
1  >>  Mama's  Favorite  Onhuj  Seed,  .10 
1  "  KineraldtireenCuenuiberSeed,  .10 
1  ■■  l  ilj  Warden  Heel  Med,  .10 
t  18-D»y  Kadlah  Seed,  .10 
1  ■•  La  X.  Hariri  l.eltuee  Seed,  .IS 
3  "  Brilliant  Slower  Seed,  .15 

Worth  $1.00  r.rut'i'i! 


ed  Seed  Catalog,  leUlng  ail  about 
•»  Kltlluii  Itollur  l.r„  — 
holer  Onion  Seed,  60C.  0.1b. 

r  «  iih  timu-and*  of  earliest. Yen* 
and  farm  studs!  upon  receipt  of  He*. 
I  thUnotlrr.  When  ••nee  veu  plant 


?ds  i 


do 


JOHN  A  SAUER  SEED  CO..  LaCr 


SSEd  wi£h  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
)pen  All  Tear.    :   A.  V  AH  DEK  N  AILLEB,  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

Olive  IDi-p- 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VA/.   JACKSON    <fc  CO., 

Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moffltt   dfc  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-S7-5Q-61  Pint  St..  Sao  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  23,  1901. 

NEW  YORK  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  New  York  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 

bushel: 

Feb.  May 

Wednesday    ®   81j<@8(>', 

Thursday    @   79*@80* 

Friday    @   »)«@79H 

Saturday    ®   79X@79's 

Monday    @   79m@80k 

Tuesday    @   83  @79^ 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Mar. 


May. 

6s  l<id 

6s  o\a 

6s  iP'Sd 

6s  u\a 

6s  l^d 

6s  I  d 


Wednesday   6s  l*d 

Thursday   6s  "Xd 

Friday   6s  <>Hd 

Saturday   6s  OSd 

Monday   6s  I  d 

Tuesday   6s  nfcd 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   1  03X81  0S?i      1  <>7*®l  07 '» 

Friday   1  03*@1  03\i       I  <Wi®\  07* 

Saturday   1  <J3?4@  1   

Monday   1  OJ   $1  03%       I  U7'»@  

Tuesday    ®   I   

Wednesday   1  03*®   I  vn%(a\  OIH 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  has  continued  since 
last  review,  both  abroad  and  here,  in 
much  the  same  inactive  and  featureless 
condition  as  previously  noted.  Neither 
shippers  nor  millers  did  any  noteworthy 
purchasing  in  this  center.  Attempts  to 
purchase  freely  would  have  caused  a 
hardening  in  prices,  while  any  special 
pressure  to  realize  would  have  necessi- 
tated the  acceptance  of  lower  figures  than 
were  quoted.  The  exceedingly  bright 
prospects  in  this  State  for  this  early  date 
for  coming  crop  naturally  aid  in  impart- 
ing weakness  to  the  immediate  market. 
This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
rather  light  supply  of  ships  and  the  con- 
tinued high  ocean  freight  rates,  together 
with  the  very  tranquil  state  of  the  wheat 
trade  in  foreign  centers,  readily  account 
for  the  existing  lethargy  here,  as  also  for 
the  absence  of  firmness.  The  near  ap- 
proach of  tax  time  is  also  having  its 
effect,  as  shippers  will  certainly  arrange 
to  have  as  little  wheat  as  possible  in  sight 
for  the  tax  gatherer  on  the  first  Monday 
in  March.  Without  some  unusual  devel- 
opments abroad,  of  which  there  is  now 
not  the  slightest  indication  to  warrant  an- 
ticipating, the  market  is  apt  to  incline 
against  sellers  for  at  least  a  month  or  six 
weeks  to  come.  The  visible  supply  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rockies  is  reported  at  $1,169,000  bushels, 
indicating  a  decrease  for  the  week  of 
749,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1901,  delivery,  $1,033®]  .04. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  tl.07f(&1.07$. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.03:J;  December,  1901,  ll.07gdl.07f. 

California  Milling  II  00  @1  OS 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   98Ji@l  00 

Oregon  Valley   97*®  1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  ®1  06 

Washington  Club   97*@1  02* 

Off  qualities  wheat   92*®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  pricos  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-WOO.  1900-01. 

Liv.  quotations   6s2d@6s2',d  6s4d@6s4*d 

Freight  rates   36@»Xs  37*®38fcs 

Local  market  SO        •.-.*>,      SO  97*@1  01 H 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the 
condition  of  the  market,  nor  are  pros- 
pects encouraging  for  any  change  for  the 
better  in  the  immediate  future.  Spot 
supplies  are  of  fairly  liberal  volume,  and 
a  much  greater  demand  than  oxists  could 
be  readily  accommodated.  Quotations 
are  unchanged,  but  business  at  top  figures 
is  the  exception. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t*  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50®2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  50@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  ?5<g.a  .'5 

BARLEY. 
So  far  as  actual  trading  is  concerned, 
there  has  been  a  very  quiet  market  the 


current  week.  There  has  been  some 
movement  outward,  but  almost  wholly 
out  of  stocks  in  the  hands  of  shippers, 
and  representing  previous  purchases. 
Business  on  local  account  was  of  light 
volume,  millers  and  dealers  confining 
their  buying  as  closely  as  possible  to  most 
immediate  needs.  Offerings  at  current 
rates  are  not  particularly  heavy,  especially 
of  high-grade  barley.  Prospects  at  the 
moment  are  not  favorable,  however,  for 
the  development  of  any  pronounced 
strength  during  the  balance  of  the  season. 
Trading  in  options  was  of  slim  propor- 
tions and  fluctuations  in  futures  kept 
within  narrow  bounds. 

Feed,  No.  l  to  choice   73*®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72)4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   97*®  1  02* 

Chevalier,  No.  2   85  ®  90 

Chevalier,  poor   70   @  75 

OATS. 

Values  remain  at  a  comparatively  high 
range,  with  offerings  light,  especially  of 
choice  to  fancy  white  oats.  Some  white 
oats  are  being  lauded  hero  from  the  East, 
owing  to  the  paucity  of  domestic  stocks. 
Colored  oats  constitute  the  bulk  of  pres- 
ent offerings,  and  these  are  only  in  mod- 
erate supply,  values  for  the  same  being 
well  maintained. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   145  *>14D 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32*@1  4ii 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  27* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  37* 

Milling   1  45  @1  511 

Surprise,  good  to  choice    @  

Black  Russian   1  15  ®1  35 

Red   1  ai  ®1  ij 

CORN. 

Oeneral  conditions  and  quotable  values 
of  the  market  for  this  cereal  remain  much 
the  same  as  last  noted.  Supplies  of  East- 
ern corn  are  of  fair  volume,  but  stocks  of 
local  product  are  light.  Small  Yellow 
continues  scarce  and  high. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  15   @1  17* 

Large  Yellow     1  15  @1  17* 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @  

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  07*@1  09 

RYE. 

Very   little   movement.     The  market 
presents   an  easy  tone  at  quotably   re-  i 
ducod  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  new   85  @  87* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Spot  supplies  are   wholly    in  second 
hands  and  are  firmly  hold  at  the  advance 
last  quoted. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

BEANS. 

The  recent  reductions  of  the  previously 
very  light  stocks  of  white  beans,  through 
purchases  on  Government  account,  have 
caused  holders  as  a  rule  to  ask  still  higher 
figures  than  had  been  prevailing.  The  in- 
quiry at  current  rates,  however,  is  exceed- 
ingly limited.  Limas  are  in  light  stock 
and  quite  firmly  held.  There  is  a  mod- 
erate movement  in  colored  beans  at  gener- 
ally unchanged  values,  but  the  tendency  is 
to  firmer  rather  than  easier  figures,  es- 
pecially on  most  desirable  qualities. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs     ®  

Small  White,  good  to  choice               4  75  <S4  DO 

Lady  Washington                              4  1U  @4  25 

Butter                                              4  25  ®4  50 

Pinks                                               2  20  @2  35 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         2  50  @2  75 

Reds                                                 3  00  (£3  25 

Red  Kidney                                      4  00  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice                        5  65  ®5  75 

Black-eye  Beans                                2  75  @3  m 

Horse  Beans                                     1  75  ®2  00 

Garbanzos,  large                             2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                              1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Spot  supplies  of  Green  Peas  are  light, 
and  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  same 
is  Eastern  product.  Values  are  being  well 
maintained  at  the  figures  quoted.  In 
Niles  Peas  there  is  nothing  of  consequence 
doing  and  market  for  this  variety  lacks 
firmness. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  60  @2  75 

Niles  Peas.....   1  85  ®2  00 

WOOL. 

There  is  no  business  worthy  of  special 
mention.  Eastern  and  local  operators  are 
making  inquiries  as  to  quantities  and  qual- 
ities to  their  suiting  and  prices  for  the 
same,  but  transfers  are  exceedingly  slow 
in  being  effected.  It  looks  as  though 
there  would  not  be  much  trading  before 
the  opening  of  the  Spring  season,  but  that 
is  close  at  hand.  The  coming  clip  prom- 
ises to  be  first-class  in  every  respect. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  (3)17 

Northern,  free  14  ®15 

Northern,  defective  12  @13 

Middle  Counties,  free  14  @15 

Middle  Counties,  defective  11  <s>18 

Southern,  12  mos   8  @10 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   9  ®ll 

Southern,  defeollve,  7  mos  8  <ff  9 

Oregon  Valley,  tine  17  &18 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  16  @17 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  @15 


Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  11  ®15 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  (3)13 

Middle  County   9  @10 

San  Joaquin   7  «■>  9 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   8  @  9 

HOPS. 

Offerings  and  inquiry  are  both  light. 
Quotable  values  remain  undisturbed,  but 
in  the  absence  of  any  business  worth  men- 
tioning, prices  are  for  the  time  being 
largely  nominal.  A  sailing  vessel,  clear- 
ing this  week  for  Australia,  took  as  part 
cargo  21,800  lbs.  hops  or  about'100  bales. 
Stocks  now  in  the  hands  of  growers  are  of 
small  volume  and  include  few  choice. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   13*®  16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Stormy  weather  operated  against  busi- 
ness in  this  line  during  a  part  of  the  week, 
and  when  the  weather  was  fair  buyers  did 
not  show  inclination  to  take  hold  very 
freely.  Transfers  effected  were  at  figures 
warranting  no  special  changes  in  the 
quotations  for  hay,  but  market  was  not 
firm.  Values  for  Straw  were  fairly- 
steady. 

Wheat   8  00®  12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   H  00®  1 1  50 

Oat   7  00@11  50 

Barley   6  00®  9  50 

Volunteer   5  00(a)  7  00 

Alfalfa   8  03®  9  50 

Stock   5  10®  7  00 

Compressed   9  00®  13  00 

Straw,  »  bale   4U  ®  47* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  has  been  quite  firmly  held  dur- 
ing- current  week,  with  stocks  of  limited 
volume  and  in  comparatively  few  hands. 
Prices  for  Middlings  and  Shorts  remained 
about  as  last  quoted  ;  while  offerings  of 
either  description  wore  not  of  heavy  vol- 
ume, they  proved  sufficient  for  the  imme- 
diate inquiry.  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  were  not  quotably  lower,  but  mar- 
ket was  not  especially  firm. 

Bran,  ¥  ton   14  50®  15  00 

Middlings   16  50@19  0U 

Shorts,  Oregon    14  50®  15  50 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®17  00 

Cornmeal    25  50®   

Cracked  Corn   26  50®   

SEEDS. 

Mustard  Seed  continues  in  too  limited 
supply  to  admit  of  regular  quotations. 
Flaxseed  is  without  quotable  change : 
most  of  the  arrivals  represent  deliveries 
on  contracts.  In  bird  seed  the  little  busi- 
ness doing  is  at  generally  unchanged 
values.  Alfalfa  Seed  is  offering  in  very 
moderate  quantity,  either  domestic  or  im- 
ported, and  tendency  is  to  more  firmness. 

Per  cU. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    ® — 

Flax   2  50® 3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9   ®  9* 

Alfalfa,  California   8  ®  8* 

Per  lb. 

Canary...."   3*®  4 

Rape   2  ®  2* 

Hemp   3  @  3* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  market  is  quiet  throughout,  with 
asking  prices  in  virtually  the  same  posi- 
tion as  previously  quoted.  The  Calcutta 
Grain  Bag  market  is  moderately  firm, 
and  this,  in  connection  with  the  excellent 
crop  prospects  in  this  State,  makes  it 
very  probable  that  prices  for  bags  will 
rule  higher  the  coming  Summer  than 
they  did  last  season. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  . ..  6'4@  6% 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  @  6* 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  6  @— 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  »  100.      — @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   —  ®32* 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs   — @28* 

Fleece  Twine   7*@— 

Gunnies   — ®12* 

Bean  Bags   4X@  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*®  7M 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

No  changes  worth  noting  have  been 
developed  in  the  Hide  and  Pelt  market 
since  last  report.  Demand  is  not  brisk  at 
full  current  rates.  Tallow  is  meeting  with 
custom  about  as  rapidly  as  it  arrives,  and 
it  is  the  exception  where  full  current  fig- 
ures are  not  realized. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cull*. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   9*  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9  R 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  SO  lbs   8*  7* 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs   8  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   15*  13* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veul,  11  to  16  lbs   15  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  tbs   16   <&  14 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  60  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @  — 


Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @1  50 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   60  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  T  Bkin   30  ®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  *  skin   10  @  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  ®  — 

Tallow,  No.  2   3*@  3* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  87* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Ktd  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

There  is  not  much  honey  of  any  de- 
scription now  offering,  neither  is  the  in- 
quiry active  at  current  rates.  Especially 
is  water  white  in  light  stock,  there  being 
hardly  enough  of  latter  sort  to  warrant 
quoting. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7*@  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   63£@  7X 

Extracted,  Amber   5*®  6* 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  13  @14 

Amber  Comb  11*@12* 

Dark  Comb   8  ®  9 

BEESWAX. 

Only  small  quantities  are  arriving. 
There  is  no  lack  of  demand  for  desirable 
qualities,  market  for  such  showing  firm- 
ness. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  T»  lb  26  (328 

Dark  24  @25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
While  domand  for  Beef  is  not  active  at 
the  stiff  figures  now  current,  there  is  no 
prospect  of  materially  lower  prices  soon 
ruling.  Mutton  is  not  arriving  in  heavy 
quantity,  and  quoted  values  on  same, 
which  are  about  the  same  as  a  week  ago, 
are  being  well  sustained.  Lamb  is  being 
favored  with  a  firm  market,  as  is  also 
Veal  of  desirable  age.  Hogs  inclined  in 
favor  of  sellers,  commanding  better  aver- 
ago  prices  than  previous  week. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  >  lb          8  ®  8* 

Beef,  second  quality   7*@  8 

Beef,  third  quality   6*®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  9®9*c;  wethers   9*@10 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   57s@  6 

Hogs,  small,  fat   i%®  6 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5H@  5Jf 

Hogs,  feeders   5  @  b\4 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*@  H 

Veal,  small,  *  tt>   6  @9 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   7  ®  8* 

Lamb,  yearlings,  V  lb   10  fell 

Lamb,  spring.  *  lb  12*<»  15 

POULTRY. 

The  market  has  shown  weakness  most 
of  the  time  since  last  review,  especially  for 
old  fowls  and  full  grown  young  stock. 
Eastern  poultry  was  in  fairly  liberal  re- 
ceipt, and  to  this  fact,  as  well  as  to  the 
rather  light  demand,  was  duo  the  existing 
weakness,  rather  than  to  the  quantity  of 
California  poultry  offering,  which  was  not 
heavy.  Fryers  and  Broilers  were  in  light 
supply  and  in  a  limited  way  brought  com- 
paratively good  figures.  Young  Pigeons 
were  scarce  and  high. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   II    @  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ^  lb   ID  @  11 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  per  lb   12  @  14 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   3  50  @4  50 

Roosters,  old   3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  @5  00 

Fryers   4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®4  50 

Broilers,  small   3  00  ®3  50 

Ducks,  old,  V  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  »  dozen   5  00  (36  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  75  ®2  00 

Goslings,  1  pair   1  75  ®2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  00  ®1  25 

Pigeons,  young    2  50  ®2  75 

BUTTER. 
Best  qualities  of  frosh  have  been  mov- 
ing readily  at  the  last  noted  decline,  and 
in  some  instances  most  favorite  brands 
have  been  selling  slightly  above  rates 
quoted.  For  all  defective  qualities  of 
fresh,  however,  the  market  remains  dull 
and  weak.  Held  butter  is  still  in  fair  sup- 
ply and  is  taking  the  place  of  ordinary 
fresh. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   20  ®— 

Creamery,  firsts   18  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   17  ®— 

Dairy,  select   17  @1» 

Dairy,  firsts   16  @16 

Dairy,  seconds   13  ®14 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  ®— 

Mixed  store   12  @13 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  ®19 

Pickled  Roll   18  @I9 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   17  ®19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®17 

CHEESE. 
Stocks  are  not  heavy,  but  buyers  are 
operating  very  slowly,  causing  the  mar- 
ket to  incline  downward.  At  lowest  fig- 
ures current,  however,  cheese  is  bringing 
decidedly  better  figures  than  butter. 
Eastern  product  is  in  slim  supply  and  is 
being  steadily  held. 

California,  fanoy  fiat,  new   U*® 

California,  good  to  choice   iu  ®li 

California,  fair  to  good   9*®10 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  @12 
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EGGS. 

Immediately  following  last  review  the 
market  showed  weakness  and  dealers 
marked  down  quotations  about  2c.  per 
dozen.  This  improved  the  demand  and 
stormy  weather  checked  the  receipts,  so 
there  was  a  recovery  of  values  to  about 
same  figures  current  at  date  of  our  pre- 
vious report.  That  the  market  will  long 
remain  firm  is  not  probable. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  27  @— 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  25  @26 

California,  good  to  choice  store   24  ®2a 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   20  @— 

VEGETABLES. 
The  display  of  vegetables  was  not  very 
extensive  as  to  variety,  and  the  quantity 
of  most  kinds  was  of  light  volume. 
Onions  were  in  increased  receipt,  as  com- 
pared with  a  week  or  two  preceding,  but 
represented  in  the  main  prior  arrival  pur- 
chases, and  market  continued  firm. 
Spring  vegetables  made  a  rather  poor 
showing,  .and  desirable  qualities  brought 
as  a  rule  stiff  prices. 

Asparagus,  f.  lb   15  @  25 

Beans,  String,  V  fc   10  @  12/, 

Beans,  Wax,  f  lb   —  @  — 

Beans,  Lima,  1ft  lb..'.   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  lbs. . .  1  00  @1  25 

Cauliflower,  ¥  dozen   50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  $  lb   10  @  l2y„ 

Garlic,  *  lb   3/,@  4tf 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ^  ib  '    —  (&  — 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  T»  lb   —  ®  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f,  cental         1  75   @2  25 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  f,  lb   5  @  7 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  1*  tb   —  @  — 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  f,  ton  15  0J  @20  00 

Tomatoes,     crate   1  25  @2  00 

POTATOES. 
Select  qualities  of  Burbank's  Seedlings, 
of  uniform  and  desirable  size  and  in  every 
way  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  most  par- 
ticular trade,  were  not  in  large  supply,  and 
such  stock  was  favored  with  a  tolerably 
firm  market.  More  ordinary  qualities 
were,  however,  in  very  liberal  supply,  and 
such  were  offered  at  fully  as  easy  figures 
as  previously  quoted,  with  demand  slow. 
Sweets  were  in  fair  receipt  and  not  in  very 
active  request. 

Burbanks,  River,  ¥  cental   30  @  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  f,  ctl.    35  @  60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   85  @1  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  lb  cental   55  @  90 

Garnet  Chile,  *  cental   75  @  90 

Peerless,  V  cental   65  (nil  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  f,  cental... .     75  @1  10 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  Apples  has  developed 
no  pronounced  changes  since  last  review. 
Stocks  of  common  to  medium  qualities 
are  of  fair  proportions  for  this  time  of  year, 
and  are  proving  ample  for  the  demand 
for  these  grades.  Choice  to  fancy  table 
Apples  are  not  plentiful,  especially  de- 
sirable red  varieties,  and  for  this  sort  the 
market  has  been  inclining  against  buyers, 
some  sales  being  effected  above  quotable 
rates. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  25  @  1  50 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  60- lb  box.  65  @  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ¥  50-tb  box.     25  @  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
Inactivity  is  still  prevailing  in  the 
market  for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits. 
Handlers  are  bewailing  that  they  never 
saw  the  situation  quite  so  bad  as  at 
present.  There  is  certainly  no  recollec- 
tion of  the  trade  ever  having  been  any 
duller,  and  in  the  matter  of  prices  of  most 
kinds,  never  so  low  as  at  this  date  This 
is  notably  the  case  with  Prunes.  One  sale 
was  reported  of  100's  outside  of  Associa- 
tion control  at  $25  per  ton,  f.  o..  b.  at  ship- 
ping point,  but  this  figure,  although  ex- 
tremely low,  is  up  to  Association  card 
rates  for  cheapest  stock,  and  some  trans- 
fers have  been  made  in  the  interior  at  still 
lower  prices.  In  a  few  remote  districts 
Prunes  are  being  fed  to  hogs,  and  in  this 
way  are  being  turned  to  more  profitable 
account  than  if  the  fruit  was  sold  for 
human  food.  Hogs  are  bringing  in  this 
center  6c  per  fb.  for  choice  stock,  or  $120 
per  ton  gross,  which  it  must  be  admitted 
shows  quite  a  contrast  when  compared 
with  $25  per  ton  for  Prunes.  In  the 
northern  district  80-90's  are  obtainable  in 
limited  quantity  at  l|c,  but  there  is  no 
rush  of  buyers  at  this  or  any  other  figure, 
as  is  almost  invariably  the  case  on  a  soft 
market.  Where  there  is  lack  of  confi- 
dence, low  prices  prove  no  temptation. 
Double  eagles  offered  under  the  same  con- 
ditions at  $19.50  would  be  rejected  by  the 
majority  of  people.  The  Prune  market 
will  not  forever,  or  for  any  very  long  time, 
remain  in  its  present  state,  but  just  how 
soon  it  will  be  successfully  landed  out  of 
the  slough  of  despond  in  which  it  is  now 
floundering  remains  to  be  determined. 
There  is  some  speculative  inquiry  for 
Peaches,  which  are  not  offering  in  large 
quantity,  but  prices  generally  named  do 
not  warrant  advancing  quotations.  Mar- 
ket for  Apples,  Pears  and  Plums  is  vir- 


tually dead  for  the  time  being.  In  fact, 
quotations  throughout  represent  at  this 
date  little  other  than  asking  rates. 

E VAPO RATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   6%®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ft  B>..   7'/4@  8 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9#@11!4 

Apples,  in  50-B>  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   5^@  5V4 

Apples,  50- fb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   ZVi®  4  Vi 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @7 

Nectarines,  $fb   4  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  b% 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4H@  5 

Peaches,  peeled.  In  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   3^@  iy, 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3H@  4V4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   454®  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  3 

Apples,  quartered   2  @3 

Figs,  Black   iy,@  2'/, 

Figs,  White   2H@  314 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  5 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No. 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  6^c;  50-60s,  4)<c.; 
60-70S,  3%c;  70-80S,  3iic ;  80-90S,  2%c;  90-100s, 
2Vic;  100-120s, \y,c.  The  selling  price  of  Prunes 
for  District  No.  1  is  "sc.  per  pound  less,  and  for 
District  No.  2  '4c.  per  pound  less  than  for  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 

RAISINS. 

There  is  little  doing  in  Raisins,  but 
there  are  no  offerings  outside  of  Associa- 
tion stocks.  Official  rates  remain  un- 
changed. It  is  stated  that  Pacifies,  a 
brand  given  to  second  grade  Raisins, 
which  have  been  withheld  from  sale  thus 
far  this  season,  will  soon  be  placed  on  the 
market  by  the  Association,  but  prices  for 
the  same  have  not  yet  been  announced. 

P.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY.— CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  $1  20-ft) 

box   3  00  a— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown..    2  50  @ — 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @— 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  f(  box   150  @ — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

V  »>   — @  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  654 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  654 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Thompson  Seedless.—  Bleached  fancy,  ft  lb.,  12c; 
choice,  11c;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 
7'/,@9c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fanoy,  lb.,  1054c;  choice, 
9!4c;  standard,  8Xc;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7@8c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Orange  market  is  quite  liberally  stocked 
with  other  than  the  most  select  Navels, 
and  for  the  ordinary  run  of  offerings 
shows  weakness,  although  in  the  quotable 
range  of  values  there  are  no  pronounced 
changes.  Lemons  are  offering  at  virtually 
the  same  figures  current  for  some  weeks 
past,  but  are  moving  very  slowly.  Limes 
are  in  fair  supply,  but  are  ruling  steady, 
stocks  being  in  few  hands. 

Oranges— Navel,  $  box   1  00@2  25 

Valencia,     box    @  

Seedlings,  *  box   50@1  25 

Tangerines,  f,  box   50® I  25 

Grape  Fruit,  f,  box   1  00@2  OU 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes— Mexican,     box   4  50@5  00 

California,  small  box   50@1  00 

NUTS. 

Quotable  values  for  Almonds  are  un- 
changed. Offerings  are  not  heavy,  but 
are  in  excess  of  the  inquiry.  Stocks  of 
Walnuts  have  been  materially  reduced  by 
recent  shipments  Eastward,  transfers  hav- 
ing been  mainly  at  9$c.  for  No.  1  soft 
shell,  9c.  for  No.  1  standard,  and  2c.  less 
for  seconds. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  22  @25 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,     B>  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @U 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   7V4@  954 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard. ...  7  @  9 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   — @— 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   454®  554 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  band-picked   554®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

Firmness  in  the  wine  market  is  fully  as 
pronounced  as  previously  noted.  Dry 
wines  Of  last  year's  vintage  are  quotable 
at  16@19c  per  gallon,  some  holders  con- 
tending for  an  advance  on  these  figures. 
That  stiffer  prices  than  are  now  current 
will  be  established  before  the  close  of  the 
season  is  probable.  There  are  no  large 
quantities  now  remaining  in  first  hands. 
The  movement  outward  by  sea  and  rail  is 
of  fair  average  proportions  for  this  time 
of  year. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

810  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet. California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  5i  sacks. 

109,555 

3,701,285 

3,231,348 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.335,262 

4,023,487 

2,709,499 

Barley,  centals.. 

.  136,400 

2,653,937 

4,052,289 

Oats,  centals 

4,565 

462,961 

575,618 

74,640 

89,519 

98,192 

85,315 

Beans,  sacks 

.  11,869 

486,411 

294,048 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

. .  44,254 

986,700 

775,781 

Onions,  sacks 

2,241 

132,700 

123  167 

2,441 

103,734 

101,169 

74 

22,243 

35,530 

198 

6,426 

8,512 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1900. 

Same  time 
last  year 

2,098,041) 

1,948,3)7 

Wheat,  centals... 

247,589 

3,810,733 

2.327,232 

Barley,  centals  

102,748 

1,596,198 

3,197,275 

46,979 

26,>62 

2  269 

11,424 

53 

9,576 

18,731 

Hay,  bales   . 

111 

82  140 

67,588 

Wool,  pounds  

233,621 

3.656.535 

Hops,  pounds  

8,218 

431,025 

765.764 

Honey,  cases  

10 

1,642 

3,239 

Potatoes,  packages 

6,627 

70,113 

48,715 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Jan.  23.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 3J£@4?Kc;  prime  wire  tray,  5@5%c;  choice, 
554@6c;  fancy,  6@7c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Business  is  of  a  light 
order  and  at  generally  unchanged  values. 

Prunes,  3M@854c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  7|4@12c;  Moorpark,  9@15c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  654®lOc;  peeled,  14@18c. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  >fi 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49* Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

SUGAR  PRUNE 

GRAFTING  WOOD. 

Original  Stock  Purcbas  d  from  Lulber  Burbaok. 

C    F*.    DftlLKY    dfc  SONS, 

400  N.  4th  Street,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Two  hundred  bushels  of  i 

tatoes  remove  eighty  pounds 
*i  of  "actual"  Potash  from  the 
\  W\  soil.  Unless  this  quantity 
.-.  is  returned  to  the  soil, 
■  .  ..  the  following'  crop  will 
gSfi     _   materially  decrease. 

We  have  books  telling  about 
^~~x2^.:^>s(<S,.  composition,  use  and  value  of 
'ijf\^<^~-i£*^^~'  fertilizers  for  various  crops. 

&SB|L.        They  are  sent  iree. 

"  '   GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

ROYAL 
SPRAY 
PUMP 

Is  a  double-acttn?  Spray 
Pump,  designed  esoe- 
cially  for  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  best 
orchardists  and  orange 
growers  desiring-  quick 
work  at  high  pressure. 
Notwithstanding  the 
large  capacity  of  this 
Pump,  one  man  can 
operate  it  constantly 
against  pressure  with- 
out uudue  effort. 

Piston  is  easily  and 
quickly  repacked  and 
all  valves  easily  access- 
ible. Piston,  piston-rod. 
valves,  valve  seats  and 
cylinder  lining  are  brass 
Piston-rod  is  outside 
guided,  so  that  it  runs 
perfectly  straight. 

We  carry  a  full  line  ol 
SPRAY  GOODS 

WOODIN  & 

LITTLE, 

312-314  Market 

Street, 
San  Francisco, 
<SBbe  Cal. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 
on  above  Spray  Pump. 

BARNGR0VER,  HULL  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  NATIONAL  FOUNDRY), 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


DEWEY.STRONG  &C0. 

PATENTS 

330  MARKET  ST.S.F. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GAT0S,  CAL. 

Feeds -^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  recor 


>f  solid 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 

»rd  of 

facts . 

Kvery  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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PACJFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


January  26,  1901 


SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVBRY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAfl  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  S50.-  to  S800.. 
"Alpha"  and  "Baby"  styles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 
103-105  MISSION  STKKKT, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

The  Michigan  Plan  With  Tuberculosis. 


J.  H.  Brown,  president  of  the  Michi- 
aa  Live  St03k  Sanitary  Commission, 
writes  for  Hoard's  Dairyman  the  fol- 
lowing interesting  sketch  of  a  rational 
way  of  dealing  with  tuberculosis.  He 
says :  We  make  tuberculin  tests  of 
dairy  and  breeding  cattle  only  when  re- 
quested to  do  so,  upon  personal  appli- 
cation of  the  owners.  An  application 
is  filled  out,  naming  all  conditions,  and 
signed  by  both  the  cattle  owner  and  the 
Commission,  or  a  member  thereof. 
Each  owner  has  a  copy  for  filing,  and 
for  future  reference. 

The  Method. — Only  suspected  herds 
are  tested,  under  our  present  law,  and 
this  is  done  to  assist  the  cattle  owner 
in  separating  the  diseased  from  the 
healthy  animals.  From  that  time  the 
two  classes  of  cattle  are  not  allowed  to 
associate  together,  though  they  may 
possibly  be  kept  in  the  same  building  or 
stable.  The  owner  is  allowed  his  choice 
of  quarantining  or  destroying  the  re- 
acting animals.  Those  that  show,  from 
the  external  diagnosis,  that  they  are 
running  down,  the  owner  is  anxious  to 
destroy  at  once. 

Cows  that  are  due  to  calve  soon  ; 
that  are  apparently  healthy  ;  that  are 
especially  valuable  in  pedigree,  or  per- 
formance at  the  pail,  and  cows  in  good 
flesh,  that  probably  have  the  disease  in 
an  incipient  form,  are  all  usually  iso- 
lated from  the  non-reacting  animals, 
and  retested  in  ninety  days  or  more. 
Sometimes  a  cow,  in  an  incipient  stage 
of  tuberculosis,  appears  to  throw  off 
the  disease  after  being  isolated  for  some 
time,  improves  in  appearance,  and  fails 
to  react  upon  a  re-test.  She  is  then 
allowed  to  go  back  into  the  herd.  The 
writer  does  not  believe  in  destroying 
all  reacting  animals,  for  the  above 
mentioned  reasons,  even  when  the  owner 
is  willing  to  do  so. 

Our  present  plan  is  somewhat  similar 
to  that  practiced  by  Prof.  Bang  of 
Denmark,  and  is  advocated  by  Dr. 
Leonard  Pearson  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Live  Stock  Board.  It  helps  the  owner 
of  a  tuberculosis  herd  to  gradually 
eliminate  the  disease,  and  he  will  then 
see  that  no  diseased  animal  ever  after 
enters  his  premises,  by  purchase  or 
otherwise. 

Our  Michigan  live  stock  laws  do  not 
allow  us  to  even  partially  compensate 
the  owners  of  tuberculosis  animals  for 
their  destruction.  In  one  sense  these 
animals  are  worthless,  but  I  earnestly 
believe  the  State  should  provide  funds 
to  at  least  partially  compensate  those 
who  destroy  such  cattle.  It  is  done  as 
much  for  the  protection  of  the  public 
as  for  the  individual  owner,  and  espe- 
cially for  the  protection  of  the  live  stock 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have 
been  used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  in 
the  worst  infested  districts  of  California  and  with 
the  best  of  results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and 
proving  an  exceedingly  profitable  investment  to 
the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  is  tested  and  found 
reliable  before  a  single  dose  is 
put  on  the  market. 

Write  for  literature  and  teatimrnlaU. 
  THE  

Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

It  ACTKKIOLUUIC'A  I.  DJEPT., 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


of  the  State.  It  would  also  encourage 
the  reporting  of  suspicious  herds  by 
certain  owners,  who  fear  to  lose  their 
cattle  even  when  badly  diseased. 

A  Review  of  the  Situation. — Michi- 
gan has  a  smaller  per  cent  of  the  tuber- 
culous dairy  cattle  than  some  of  our 
sister  States,  especially  those  south  and 
east  of  us.  But  there  is  more  tubercu- 
losis among  our  dairy  cattle  in  certain 
sections  than  we  formerly  supposed. 

However,  there  is  no  great  cause  for 
serious  alarm  under  present  regula- 
tions. The  disease  cannot  originate  of 
itself.  There  must  be  a  germ  present 
to  inoculate  an  animal,  and  if  a  farmer 
has  no  tuberculous  animal  on  his  prem- 
ises, he  should  have  no  fear  of  the  dis- 
ease, as  a  general  thing.  This  disease 
is  usually  brought  into  a  farmer's  dairy 
herd  by  the  purchase  of  an  infected 
animal,  which  is  allowed  to  associate 
more  or  less  with  the  remainder  of  the 
herd.  Hence,  all  purchases  of  dairy  or 
breeding  stock,  from  strange  herds 
especially,  should  be  tested  before  asso- 
ciating with  a  known  healthy  or  tested 
herd.  All  tests  should  be  made  by  ex- 
perts, or  those  perfectly  familiar  with 
all  details  and  conditions  connected  with 
the  test. 

Avoiding  the  Disease. — A  healthy 
dairy  herd  can  be  kept  healthy  by 
adopting  practical  sanitary  precau- 
tions. A  dry,  fairly  warm  stable,  well 
lighted  and  ventilated,  is  best,  under 
all  conditions.  In  such  a  stable  there 
is  less  danger  of  a  tuberculous  cow 
spreading  the  disease,  than  in  a  stable 
where  unsanitary  conditions  prevail. 
And  again,  where  healthy  cows  are 
kept  in  a  badly  ventilated  and  poorly 
lighted  stable,  the  disease  cannot 
originate.  But  let  ooe  tuberculous 
animal  into  such  a  stable  and  the  dis- 
ease will,  sooner  or  later,  affect  nearly 
the  whole  herd.  No  matter  which  way 
you  look  at  it,  a  sanitary  stable  is  es- 
sential to  the  dairyman  who  keeps  cows 
for  the  purpose  of  making  some  money 
out  of  them. 

It  is  enough  for  us  to  know  that  bo- 
vine tuberculosis  exists  in  places  all 
through  our  civilized  countries  where 
dairy  cattle  are  kept.  We  know  the 
disease  will  spread  from  one  animal  to 
another,  when  associated  together,  and 
especially  in  unsanitary  environments. 
We  know  that  a  tuberculous  animal,  or 
herd,  is  a  great  damage  to  the  owner, 
and  his  pocket-book,  and  will,  ulti- 
mately, prove  a  serious  loss  to  him,  to 
say  nothing  about  the  danger  to  con- 
sumers of  milk  and  meat  from  such 
animals.  We  know  the  disease  can  be 
eradicated  from  an  infected  herd,  and 
it  is  always  to  the  owner's  financial  in- 
terests to  do  this  ;  and  the  sooner  it  is 
done  the  better  it  is  for  the  dairyman's 
own  personal  interest. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

FOR  A  DROOPY  HORSE. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  large  work 
horse  that  is  very  poor  and  listless.  His 
appetite  is  very  good,  but  hardly  vora- 
cious ;  his  bowels  are  in  a  good,  healthy 
condition,  but  he  passes  about  double  the 
normal  amount  of  urine,  it  often  being 
nearly,  if  not  entirely,  uncolored.  He 
often  has  the  appearance  of  being  unable 
to  retain  it,  this  being  more  noticeable 
when  he  is  worked — in  fact,  work  seems 
to  aggravate  all  the  symptoms.  He  has 
been  used  for  heavy  hauling.  Could  Dr. 
Creely  suggest  treatment  from  these  symp- 
toms r1—  Ernest  Moyer,  Napa. 

Fix  the  teeth  ;  give  a  good  condition 
powder,  and  if  fast  work  does  not 
agree  with  him  put  him  at  slow  work. 
Give  one  quart  daily  of  flaxseed  tea. 

E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F.  ' 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 

Lucas  County,  j**- 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  In  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  nrm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catahrh  Curb. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to   before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
{SaT,  A.  W.  G  LEA  SON, 

I  — , — ■  >  Xotary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall'B  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 
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HOG,  HORSE,  CATTLE,  DOO, 

Sheep,  fire  and  water  and  snow  drift  proof. 
The  fence  that  fences—Cheap  and  lasts  a  lifetime— 

AMERICAN 

FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

If  you  cannot  find  our  local  airent  write  to 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BULL- STRONG! 

....PIG-TIGHT.... 

An  Illinois  farmer  salt!  that  aft- 


harvest  he  had  fully  200  bush- 
if  loose  oats  on  the  ground 


that  he  i-ouhl  not  secure  any  ben- 
efit from,  because  the  fence 
around  the  Held  would  not  turn 
hogs.  Flgun  the  loss  for  yourself. 
He  also  saiil.  all  this  would  have 
been  saved  If  he  had  used  the 
KitaelnUUI  Woven  Wire  Coiled 

Spring  Fence,  anil  the  value 
would  nave  gone  a  long  ways 
towards  paying' cost  of  the  fence. 

With  the  Duplex  Machine 
any  laruiercau  make  it  himself 
at  the  actual  cost  of  the  wire. 
Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

KITSELMAN  BROS, 
liux  in.         Muncie,  Ind. 


IT  IS  NOT  WHAT  WE  SAY, 

hut  what  UKERs  BAT*  that  tki.ls  Hip  ktoky. 

PAGE  WOVKN  WlltK  KKX  i  <  «>.,  MtLUAN,  MICH. 


PENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Ciroulara  Free. 
J.  A.  SPENCE't.   25  Williams  Street.  Dwlgh.,  Ills. 


If  You  Raise  Sheep 

v.  u  Dead  the  g.eai«rnil-mo..lruy  Wool 
Market-  mi 'I  Sheep,  devoted  t"  it* 
r^^liuy  ami  care oUheep  md  iLeniaiket- 
inif  ot  wool.  It  hrlp»  you  make  meaty. 
.VlceDtxa  year,  Including  liberal  pttm- 

hnn.  We  want  ntti'iil*  B»r  i-iibhra- 

liOMUUiU*  ■IBOTCiUca.  San. flea  tree. 

Drapir  hh.  J  V"W»I.'  ■  a.,  Oilman,  111. 


The  Easiest  Way 

to  make -money  is  to  have  eggs  to  sell 
in  the  w  inter  season,  when  they  bring 
a  good  price.  Our  book,  "How  to 
.Make  Poultry  Pay,"  tells you  how  to  tl.> 
it.  //  is  free.  Write  us  for  a  copv. 
E.  C.  STEARNS  &  Co.,  Box  Hi  Syracuse,  N.  V. 

^Fresno  Scraper. 

3)i-4-5  Foot. 


FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FKKSNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

I-FOOT,      WEIUBT,300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.ER    «ft  CO., 
Ill  and  18  Urn ......  St.,  San   Francisco,  Oal. 


Elgin  Watches  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  .ind  styleB.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Biffin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin.  111. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

Plant  the  Manzanillo,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  pickling  kinds;  earliest  to  ripen,  heavy 
bearer,  rich  in  oil.  I  propagate  all  leading  vari- 
eties.  Write  for  prices. 

».  H.  JENKINS,  SAN  BERNARDINO,  CAL. 

Plant  Evergreen  Millet 

FOR    YOUR  HOGS. 

One  of  the  best  feeds  for  Hogs.  Grows  anywhere 
without  cultivation.  Never  runs  out  when  once 
planted.   Roots  Ift.uO  per  100  pounds. 

Por  Sale  by  L.  L.  CROCKER,  Lonmls.  Cal. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

FRENCH  PRUNES.  ^IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

BURBAINK'S 

SUGAR  PRONE. 

FIRST-CLASS  TREKS. 

L.  F.  SANDERSON,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TDEEQ«  ORANGES,  OLIVES, 

1 iYEEO  .  ROSES,  ETC. 
* — g,  I —  1 — p  I — \ * — *  .  Gra«s  Clover.  Vegetable 
oCLVUOi  an<i  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  HEHERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

TREES  .*»■>  PLANTS. 

Good  Assortment!    Best  Quality! 

AD  VtlRAL  DEWEY  PEACH.  Earliest  Freestone. 
SULTAN,  the  Biggest  Plum. 

Send  Us  Your  List  and  Let  Us  Price  It. 

LIWCOIH  BUS-SERIES.     -     NEWCASTLE.  CAL. 

OLIVE  TREES. 

MANZANILLO  AND  NEVADILLO. 
Large  Trees,  5  to  7  ft.    Write  for  Price  List. 

UNION  (NURSERY. 

FRANK  KUNZ.  PROP. 
2129  Tenth  Street  SACRAMENTO.  CAL. 

BLUE  GUMS,  REDbUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  statiDg  quantity  wanted,  de- 
livered on  wharf  in  San  Francisco.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON.  Petalum*.  Cal. 

Pajaro  galley  J^ursery. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete 
Stock  of  all  kinds  of 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES. 
SMALL  FRUITS,  ETC. 

Would  call  attention  to  my  NEW  MAMMOTH 
BLACKBERHY  which  I  am  offering  for  sale  for 
tte  first  lime  this  winter.  I  am  the  sole  owner  of 
all  the  genuine  plants  offered  for  sale.  It  you  want 
to  know  all  about  the  largest  and  be- 1  Blackberry 
ever  grown  send  for  Catalogue,  Circular  and  Price 
List. 

JAMES  WATERS, 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFORNIA. 


Seeds 


Ferry's  Seeds 
known  the  country  over  as 
the  most  reliable  Speuathat 
can  be  bought.      Don't  save  a 
nickel  on  cheap Beeds  ami  lose  a 
dollar  on  the  harvest, 

1W1  Seed  A.inuul  free. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO. 
Detroit.  Mich. 


A  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  HI  lory,  Culture  and  Caring. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewbt  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. 00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

3 30  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal, 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

The  Earliest 

DEWBERRY.  Four  weeks  earlier  than  Lucretia. 
Has  fruited  In  California  three  seasons  under  vari- 
ous climatic  conditions.  Send  for  circular,  refer- 
ences and  prices.  HENRY  JOHNSON, 

San  Pasqual,  San  Diego  Co.,  Cal. 


I  offer  a  fine  stock  of  Loganberries:  one-year-old 
transplanted  vines  and  rooted  tips.  Orders  from 
the  trade  solicited.    Write  for  prices. 

ROBT.  P.  EACHUS,  Lakeport.  Cal. 

MORRIS  RED  Apple, 
SUGAR  Prune, 
CLIMAX  Plum, 
CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH 
Prune, 

PHILLIPS  CLING  Peach, 
MUIR  Peach  in 

Dormant  Bud. 

SUGAR  PRUNE  GRAFTIBG 
WOOD  5c  PER  FOOT. 

FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES, 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor  Forestvllle,  Cal. 


A  GENERAL 
ASSORTMENT 
OF 
NURSERY 
STOCK. 


SEND  FOR 
PRICE  LIST. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 

FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
PLUMS,    PRUNES,  CHERRIES, 
APRICOTS,  ETC. 

MY  STOCK  IS  EXTRA  FINE  THIS  YEAR. 
Send    for  Prlcesl 

J.  T.  BOGUE,  MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 

Qardcn  (jty  J^ursery 

HAS  A   COMPLETE   LINE  OF 

NURSERY**  STOCK 

AND  A  SURPLUS  OF 

Myrobolan  and  Peach  Root  Prunes, 
Bartlett  Pears;     Lambert,  Bing  and 

Yellow  Spanish  Cherries ; 
Amsden  June  Peaches ;    Grape  Vines. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  OH  STOCK  WANTED. 

WM.  KELLY,  PROP.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

CATALOGUE 

—  FOR  — 

-  lQOl  - 

OFFERING  OUR  FINE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

INo-v/elties, 
Plants, 
Seeds  a«c* 
Bulbs 

of  every  description  for  the  GARDEN  and 
the  H Ci USE  now  ready. 
SEND  FOR  IT. 
F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  Street.  San  Francisco. 


W    Every  horticulturist  should  have 
grA    my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue  pA 

which  tells  all  about  p± 

Citrus  k 
Trees  d 

The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also  yj! 
tables  for  planting  trees,  h*t 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Remem- 
ber,  I  send  this  C I 
valuable  bookrltct 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R.  IH.  TKAUUB  (estab- 
lished 1890),  San  Dimes, 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal. 

*7£  QOO  budded  trees  now  ready  WM 
0»_ for  this  season's  trade. 


TREES!  is  TREES! 

Nurseries  in  Contra  Costa  and 
Butte  Counties. 

Leading  Vailetles  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 
Write  for  Prices.  Address 

314  CALIFORNIA  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Something  New! 


THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR 

Originated  by  L.  L.  Crocker,  Loomis,  Cal.  Ripens 
about  December  1st  to  25th.  It  is  preferable  to  the 
Original  Bartlett.  Better  flavored;  about  the  same 
size;  very  juicy  and  melting  when  ripe;  highgolden 
color,  and  very  prolific  bearer.  Trees  never  over- 
load themselves,  although  bear  heavy  every  year. 
Very  hardy.  Will  ship  to  England  and  back  if  re- 
quired. It  has  stood  the  test  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Samples  of  the  fruit  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25c.  Switches  for 
grafting  at  $2.50  each ;  3  for  $5.00.  Large  quantities 
at  reduced  rates. 

L.  L.  CROCKER,  Loomis.  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


28  Varieties  of  Walnuts, 

1 1  Varieties  of  Chestnuts, 
9  Varieties  of  Filberts, 
Pecans,  Hickories  and  Butternuts. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  15  half-tone 
cuts  of  Walnuts  and  4  of  Chestnuts,  etc. 

GRAFTED  WALNUTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Bairen  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

FELIX  GILLET,  Proprietor. 

ORANGES,  LEMONS,  POMELOS. 

Apples,  PEARS,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  Etc. 

Full  Assortment— Best  Oaality. 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 
ORNAMENTALS 

In  extensive  variety. 

OUR  SEEDS  awarded  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 

at  Paris  Exposition. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
419-421  Sanson))-  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES! 

FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES. 

Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings, 

Berry  Plants  (LOGANBERRIES), 

Roses,  Palms,  and  Ornamental  Shrubs. 

WE  BENCH  ORAFT 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE 

UNDBR  CONTRACT. 
W/r It e    for    Prices  ! 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries^ 

(Successor  to  Leonard  Coa/es.)  JOHN  AMES,  Prop. 

NAPA,  CAL. 


SATSUMA  or  00NSHIU 
ORANGES 

On  Citrus  Trifoliata  Stock. 

The  earliest  variety  and  the  hardiest  stock. 
Tree  thornless  and  fruit  seedless.  Also  all  the 
prominent  varieties  of  Oranges  and  Pomelos  on 
both  Sour  and  Citrus  Trifoliata  stocks.  A  full 
line  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Correspondence  Solicited.     Catalogue  Free. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY  NURSERIES, 

G.  L.  Taber,  Prop. 

QLEN  ST.  MARY,  FLORIDA. 


alifornia 
/.Vegetables 


f*  IN... 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  WICKSON. 
Publithed  by  "Pacific  Sural  Fret* "  of  San 
FrancUco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  In  California. 
LarfS  8vo.,  folly  illustrated. 

PRICE        Orders  received  at  this  office. 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE 

:  :  :  :    FAMOUS    :  :  :  : 

california 
Smyrna  Fig. 

Sample  1-pound  boxes  of  the  dried  Figs 
sent  prepaid  for  30  cents. 

Trees  of  this  variety  in  quantities. 


LARGEST  WEST  of  the  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

FANCHER 
CREEK 
NURSERIES. 

Deciduous,  Citrus, 
and  Ornamental 

Trees  of  every  sort. 


Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  tells  all 
about  our  3  nurseries  and  our  immense 
stock.  It's  sent  free;  you  ought  to  have  it. 

ADDRESS  GEORGE  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal. 


California  Nursery  Co., 

NILES,  CAL. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 
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.*     ORANGES,  OLIVES  AND  ORAPES.  jn  S 

RESISTING  VINES «_  


Rupestris  St.  George,     Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier,     Riparia  a  grandes  fenilles, 
Solonis  Robusta. 

The  Largest  and  Finest  Collection  of  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

SEND    FOR    OUR  CATALOGUE. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

WE  CARRY  A  GENERAL  LINE  OF 

Deciduous  and  (^itrus  Trees  and  Ornamentals. 

■  * — '  —  -  a  -  of  Royal  Apricot;  Grafted  Walnut;  Yellow  Newtown  Pippin, 
I — >fct  1  ^ DICIHV  Yellow  Bellefleur  and  W.  W.  Pearmain  Apples. 

|~^|  'J'j.ggg  91  Washington  Navel,  Thompson's  Improved  Navel  and  Valencia 


Late  Oranges. 


^s^>SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.^^sb^ 
RICHMAN    &    TWILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY. 


I    HAVE    TO    OFFER    THIS  SEASON- 


FRUIT  TREES  ( 


/Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach, 


Prune,  Almond,  Etc. 


0 


i      Burbank's  SUGAR  PRUNE,  CLIMAX  PLUM, 
•  ROOTED  GRAPE  VINES, 

|  ORNAJ1ENTAL  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALHS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

J  ♦    SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND    PRICE    LIST.  ■*■ 

|^  Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Prop.  Fresno  Nursery,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal 
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January  26,  1901. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Grass  Valley  Grange 

To  the  Editor  :  —  Grass  Valley 
Grange,  No.  286,  P.  of  H.,  met  in  regu- 
lar session  January  12,  1901.  Installa- 
tion of  officers  for  the  new  year  was 
had  as  follows:  Worthy  Master,  F.  M. 
Reed  (re-elected);  Worthy  Overseer,  J. 
J.  McKenna;  Worthy  Lecturer,  Sister 
J.  R.  Wilson;  Worthy  Steward,  Mike 
Kendrick;  Worthy  Assistant  Steward, 
Richard  Bree;  Worthy  Chaplain,  Mrs. 
R.  S.  Twitchell;  Worthy  Treasurer,  O. 
L.  Twitchell;  Worthy  "Secretary.  Miss 
Abbie  Ford;  Worthy  Gatekeeper,  Mil- 
lard Stockdale;  Worthy  Pomona,  Miss 
Olive  Green;  Worthy  Flora,  Miss  Alice 
Reed;  Worthy  Ceres,  Mrs.  Mary  Reed; 
Worthy  Organist,  Miss  Queenie  Wilson; 
Trustee,  Woo.  H.  Bryan. 

Worthy  Past  Master  O.  L.  Twitchell 
installed  the  officers,  assisted  by  Miss 
Lynette  Hughes. 

After  installation  a  very  fine  pro- 
gramme was  given  by  the  members, 
assisted  by  some  local  outside  talent. 
No  banquet  was  indulged  in,  as  this 
was  our  first  meeting  in  a  new  hall  and 
we  were  not  yet  settled. 

Three  new  names  were  presented, 
making  seven  in  all,  on  their  way  to 
the  Master's  desk. 

The  harvest  feast  being  prospective 
in  the  near  future,  it  was  thought  best 
to  concentrate  our  energies  on  that 
occasion.  R.  S.  Twitchell. 

Sonoma  County  Pomona  Grange. 

This  Grange  was  .in  session  at  Santa 
Rosa  last  week.  The  Petaluma  Argus 
says  W.  D.  Houx,  who  retired  from  the 
position  of  Master,  called  the  meeting 
to  order  about  10:30  o'clock.  During 
his  tenure  of  the  office,  Mr.  Houx  has 
not  been  known  to  miss  a  single  meeting 
and  has  taken  a  great  interest  in 
Grange  matters.  He  turned  over  the 
gavel  to  his  successor — H.  Johnson  of 
Petaluma. 

At  the  morning  session  the  reports 
from  the  county  Granges  were  heard 
and  showed  that  the  work  of  the  Order 
is  being  maintained. 

At  noon  the  feast  of  Pomona  was 
served.  The  best  products  of  the  farm, 
orchard  and  dairy  loaded  down  the 
tables,  and  men  and  women  from  north- 
ern and  southern,  eastern  and  western 
Sonoma  did  justice  to  the  menu. 

At  1:30  o'clock  the  business  of  the 
meeting  was  resumed  and  the  newly 
elected  officers  were  installed.  Ad- 
dresses for  the  good  of  the  Order  were 
also  made.  The  new  officers  of  Pomona 
Grange  are  as  follows:  H.  Johnson, 
Petaluma.  Master;  W.  H.  Skinner, 
Healdsburg.  Overseer;  A.  R.  Gallo- 
way. Healdsburg,  Lecturer;  Mrs.  C.  D. 
Graver,  Petaluma,  Chaplain;  P.  Han- 
sen, Bennett  Valley,  Steward;  Harvey 
Gregory,  Santa  Rosa,  Asst.  Steward; 
Miss  Fannie  Gamble,  Santa  Rosa,  Sec- 
retary; G.  N.  Whittaker,  Bennett  Val- 


PASTURE. 


80  acres,  fenced, 
old  house,  running 
ditohes,  along  tbe 
railroad  between  Anderson  and  Redding.  fciOO.CO. 
Address  C.  K.,  this  ofllce. 

^iT'  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam, 


ley,  Treasurer,  John  Strong,  Bennett 
Valley,  Gate-keeper;  Mrs.  M.  B.  Mac, 
Santa  Rosa,  Pomona;  Mrs.  R.  G. 
Sutherland,  Glen  Ellen,  Ceres;  Mrs. 
James  Moran,  Sebastopol,  Flora;  Mrs. 
Hunt.  Sebastopol,  Lady  Asst.  Steward: 
Mrs.  W.  H.  Skinner,  Healdsburg,  Or- 
ganist. 

flolstein-Priesian  Sale. 

F.  H.  Burke  has  sold  thirteen  head 
of  thoroughbred  Holstein-Friesian  cows 
to  the  Milbrae  Dairy,  property  of  D.  O. 
Mills.  As  this  is  the  second  herd  of 
these  thoroughbred  Holsteins  that  Mr. 
Burke  has  sold  him  in  two  years,  it 
speaks  well  for  the  breed  and  his  satis- 
faction with  the  same,  as  they  milk 
some  400  cows,  and  claim  to  be  able  to 
make  more  money  with  these  thorough- 
bred Holsteins,  despite  the  increased 
prices  they  have  to  pay  for  them,  than 
of  any  of  their  herd.  All  but  three  of 
these  animals  are  of  Mr.  Burke's  rais- 
ing, and  many  of  them  prize  winners  at 
recent  fairs,  the  cow  Hight  Ulah  IV 
having  won  the  first  prize  in  the  butter 
contest  at  the  State  Fair,  both  in  1898 
and  1899,  the  best  herds  of  Durhams 
and  Jerseys  on  the  coast  competing. 
Carina  of  La  Siesta  won  second  prize  in 
the  butter  contest  of  189S.  Mr.  Burke's 
cow  also  winning  the  first. 

We  notice  in  an  Eastern  exchange  that 
a  balloonist  declares:  "The  Page  Woven 
Wire  Fence,  which  surrounds  our  balloon 
enclosure,  protects  us  from  the  large 
crowds  which  surround  us  during  the 
preparations  for  our  ascension.  It  stands 
the  strain  of  the  people  hanging  upon  it, 
which  certainly  is  a  very  good  tost." 

Barngrover,  Hull  &  Co.  of  San 
Jose  have  bought  the  plant  and  business 
of  the  National  Foundry  &  Machine  Co.  of 
that  city,  and  will  in  future  operate  it  as 
part  of  their  extensive  establishment. 
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PRUNES 


U/HEAT  REACHES 

SECOND,   THIRD   AND  FOURTH 

SUBDIVISIONS 


UOHN  BID  WELL  RANCHO, 


Near  Chico,  Butte  County,  California, 

Are  now  offered  for  sale  in  lots  of  from  5  TO  40  ACRES.  This  is  the  most  fertile  body  of 
land  ever  placed  on  the  market,  and  is  located  in  the  FINEST  FRUIT  SECTION  IN  THE 
STATE.  It  is  a  living  testimonial  of  the  varied  fruit  and  cereal  productions  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  State. 

Read  What  Can  Be  Grown  on  This  Land 

:  :  :  WITHOUT    IRRIGATION.  :  :  : 

FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  TREATISE,  TERMS,  ETC., 

Address  B.  CUSSICK,  Agent, 

CHICO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 
OLIVES  ALFALFA  ORANGES 
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REARS 


The "  jCocomobile"  Company 

|D  OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


STATIONS 


No. 


356  Market  8treet,  San  Francisco. 
103  Mm  Hi  Broadway ,  Los  Angeles. 
106   Telegraph    Avenue,  Oakland. 

Your  choice  in  nine  different  styles.  Ladies 
can  operate  them.  Sold  in  guaranteed  condition 
at  reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  catalogues 
and  information  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Paclflo  Coast  will  and  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capl 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  oan 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  tne  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  tbe  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  STRONQ  ft  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  330  Market 
It.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONEY  nr  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  it. 
Sample  Copy  M  ailbd  Free. 
O.W.YORK&CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago, 111. 


If  You  Want  to  Make  the  Best  Butter 

that  can  be  made  from  good 
cream,  buy  and  use  the 

Squeezer 


COMBINED 


Churn  and 
Worker. 


It  is  the  most  exhaustive  chum  and  takes 
out  all  the  butter  fat  in  cream,  at  eithe 
high  nr  low  temperature.  It  is  free  froi.. 
motion  an.l  doe»  not  grind  or  smear  the 
butter.  It  both  makes  and  preserves  por- 
fect  grain.  It  squeezes-presses  out  tne  niilk- 
and  waier  as  it  were.     Distributes  the  salt.  

with  absolute  evenness  preventing  all  spotted  or  mottled  butter.  Then  too.  it  is  so  easy  to 
.  .["•nil-  an.l  so  easy  t.>  clean.  This  size  is  for  the  dairy,  but  we  make  factory  sizes  as  well. 
We  repair  prompt  ly  allseparators  and  any  kind  of  dairy  and  creamery  machinery. 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL. 


Send  for  Catalogue  Xo.  81 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


EXHAUSTED  LAND. 

The  first  element  to  become  exhausted  in  land  is  nitrogen. 
The  application  of  100  lbs.  of 

NITRATE    OF  SODA 

per  acre  will  supply  this  and  produce  astonishing  results.  It 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  available  source  of  nitrogen. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Thomas'  - 
Phosphate 
Powder.  - 


Phosphates  are  the  Great  Necessity  of  Successful  and  Profit- 
able Faamlng.  You  cannot  grow  large  crops  without  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  Available  Phosphoric  Acid  in  the  land.  It  Is 
best  supplied  in 

THOMAS*  PHOSPHATE  POWDER, 

WHICH  IS 

THE  FERTILIZER  OF  THE  AGE. 

Used  all  over  California. 
BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    <fc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 

For  Sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St,  San  Francisco. 
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Old  Paper  Money. 

If  the  majority  of  the  American  public 
were  to  be  told  that  they  could  pro- 
cure thousands  and  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  of  United  States  money  for 
a  few  cents  they  would  reply  that 
it  was  either  impossible  or  a  scheme 
of  someone  to  sell  a  gold  brick. 

Yet  they  would  be  wrong  in  both  of 
their  suppositions,  for  it  is  the  abso- 
lute truth,  and  the  best  place  to  prove 
this  is  in  the  national  capital.  Wash- 
ington. D.  C,  where  the  money  is  made. 

When  old  and  worn  paper  money 
has  been  returned  to  the  treasury  at 
Washington  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment takes  very  extraordinary  precau- 
tions in  the  destruction  of  it. 

The  United  States  employs  a  very 
large  force  of  people  who  do  nothing  else 
but  destroy  this  old  and  mutilated  paper 
money  that  has  been  withdrawn  from 
circulation.  Whenever  a  batch  of  such 
bills  as  these  are  turned  into  any  sub- 
treasury  they  are  redeemed  by  having 
new  ones  issued  in  their  stead. 

These  bills  are  then  sent  to  the 
treasury  at  Washington,  D.  C.  and 
are  there  sorted  and  sent  to  what  is 
known  as  the  redemption  division. 
Here  they  are  thoroughly  examined 
by  experts  for  the  purpose  of  de- 
tecting counterfeits. 

After  this  is  done,  which  takes  a 
very  long  time,  they  are  again  counted 
and  sorted  and  then  tied  into  bundles 
of  one  hundred  bills  each  and  a  rec- 
ord of  each  bundle  is  kept.  Then  these 
go  to  the  "destruction  department," 
and  here,  after  they  are  again  re- 
corded, they  are  put  into  large  pierc- 
ing machines  and  four  large  holes  are 
driven  through  each  bundle.  They  are 
next  passed  to  a  machine  for  cutting 
and  here  each  bundle  is  cut  into  two 
equal  parts. 

From  here  each  half  bundle  is  sent 
to  a  different  place  ;  one  goes  to  the 
office  of  the  secretary  and  the  other  goes 
to  the  office  of  the  registrar.  In  each 
of  these  places  the  half  notes  are  again 
counted  and  a  record  thereof  made. 
After  this  has  been  completed  they 
are  sent  to  the  ••chopping  depart- 
ment." where  they  are  put  into  ma- 
chines which  cut  them  into  very  minute 
fragments. 

Of  these  fragments  the  operators 
are  exceedingly  careful  not  to  lose  one. 
This  mass  of  silk-webbed  paper  which 
once  represented  thousands  of  dollars 
worth  of  money  is  now  ready  for  the 
M  boiling  department." 

In  this  place  immense  vats  of  water 
and  alkali  are  kept  constantly  boiling, 
and  into  these  vats  the  mass  of  frag- 
ments of  paper  is  thrown  and  thor- 
oughly boiled  until  they  become  an  un- 
recognizable pulp. 

They  manufacture  this  pulp  into 
small  models  of  the  capitol,  the  White 
House,  busts  of  Washington,  Lincoln. 
Grant  and  into  many  other  things,  and 
these  are  sold  to  the  department 
stores,  which  sell  them  for  souvenirs 
for  a  small  sum. — Waverlv  Magazine. 


BARRED  ROCKS: 

Cockerels  M.CO  to  to. 00 

Pullets   3.00  to  5.00 

Trios   9.00  to  12.00 

Kgga   3.00  per  sef.in? 

BUFF  COCHINS: 

Cockerels  13.50  to  15  00 

Pullets  1.50  to  4.00 

Trios   8.00  to  11.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  setting. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS : 

Cockerels  W  OO  to  16.00 

Pullets   3.50  to  5.00 

Trios  10.00  to  14.00 

Eggs  3.00  per  setting. 

Oar  birds  are  iron  the  best  of  stock 

and  have  won  highest  prizes  wherever 

sli  uwn. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

1317  Castro  St.  Oakland.  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


GOOD  LITTLE  INCUBATORS 


Yit.j  y=-T  |g  | 


rvi  *ess.  To  meet  tie  demand  for  a  real  7 
I  r-M   '■■  -     -."»v,-  ■»»  • .1     :•*  '■'-  ■>■;  ■-•  -  -  w 
1  Be  liable  50  F.GQ  BANTLIXt. 
i  *  Fl  K '  IAI-  It  b  ■.-.e^.-.a. 
"of«By=afcbeTererm«**,o»ry  t 
■mailer,  ar.d  kILs  frr  cc'.y 
v  f-r   —  20lh  Century  tataloeue 
f>nrl  Pooltry  Book     rW.  7.: 

RELIABLE  INCB.  L  BROODER  C0.:  Box  B-91 .  Qalacj,  ■ 


$5 


IUST  AS  NATURAL 


la  •'Mol-rtilT  r 


II 

a#  -    .  .-    .  -  - 

SacMlaat  aattfcf  mwj  egg  tfcat  can  im 
batched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

-proper  appllem- 


tlon  and'di.i  rlbntlon  of  heat  and  iwola'.ure,  regu- 
lation and  ventilation.    For  54  V  WE  PA! 

FREIGHT  AKTWHEBE  1^  theT  3.  Handsome catalog free. 
Pttaloma  Inmbalor  Co.,  Bol  217  Pctaluana,  CaL 


5  Z  fercherons 

(ONE  HORSE  AND  FOUR  MARES.) 

Address  MRS.  WM.  B.  COLLIER.  2509  Pacific 
Avenue.  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SALE. 


The  Page  Woven  Wire  Fence  Co. 
of  Adrian.  Mich.,  is  recapitalized  at 
$1,000,000.00,  every  dollar  paid  in,  and 
every  share  sold.  The  receivers  have 
been  discharged,  and  the  company  is 
again  in  possession  of  its  entire  property, 
which  includes  the  steel,  rod  and  wire 
mills  at  Monessen,  Pa.,  and  its  original 
Adrian  plant.  One  of  the  officers  of  the 
company  says:  "  People  who  have  never 
bought  before  are  buying  now,  and  those 
who  have  bought  before  are  buying  more. 
Our  sales  in  November.  1900,  exceeded 
those  of  November,  1899,  by  254  miles, 
and  sales  for  December,  1900,  exceeded 
those  of  December,  1899,  by  473  miles,  and 
the  sales  so  far  in  January  are  not  falling 
off." 


LARGE  ENGLISH 

Berkshire  Hogs. 

FOR  SALE,  Some  Extra  Pigs  of  Either  Sex. 

Sired  by  Romford  Duke  XXVIII,  38115,  and  out  of 
daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Black  Knight 
30003,  the  World's  Fair  sweepstakes  winner. 

Romford  Duke  XXVIII,  38115,  was  sired  by  W.  E. 
Spicer's  great  show  hog  Enterprise  27957. 

Also  a  few  choice  young  sows  bred  for  winter 
and  spring  litters. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Address  JOS.  P.  KELLY, 

Waddlngton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


"  CALIFORNIA  ANGORAS." 

Angora  Goat  Breeding,.* 

By  the  Veteran  Goat  Breeders  of  the  United 
States,  from  an  experience  of  over  30 
years  in  the  goat  industry. 

C,  P.  BULEY  £  SOUS,  JLVj&V 'cal. 

Price   25  cents,  postage  prepaid. 


WIRE  NETTING 

I  for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW  F»RICES. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers. 

Graders,  Etc. 
r  West  Coast  Wire  k  Iron  Worki, 

o  Fremont  ?t..  San  Francisco. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  or  EVER V 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.  4-yr..  Vyr.  and  2- jr. -old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  18S6.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  ind  for  2-yr  -olda. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke. 
826  Market  St..  S.  F. 

BULLS—  Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oak-wood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  CaL 

PETER  SAXE  *  SOX,  Lick  House.  S.  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle.  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIJfS  *  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry  William  Nile*  *  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Bsiabliahed  1878. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE  —  Oldest  established 
herd  in  California:  contains  the  very  best  beef 
and  milk  strains.  Beet  general  purpose  cattle  in 
the  world.  W.  H.  Howard.  523 Montgomery  St..  S.  F. 

•J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  CaL  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  Bale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  AJ.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  3.  F.  *n<ma,a  for  sale. 

DAIRY  BULLS,  c.  A.  Stowe.  Stockton  Creamery. 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  TTacy.  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon.  Prop.  Specialties:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  ard  Slngie-Comb  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  roosters  for  sale.  Kggs  (1.50  per 
setting  of  15.   Incubator  lots  (5.00  per  100. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED    EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

-  AN  TA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM.  7.  ^    Vs.  ^ 

Santa  Clara  Co..  CaL  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  15X0.  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands:  sample  2  eta. 

WILLIAM  NILES  *  CO..  Los  Angeles, CaL  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patent*  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED  BY  DEWEY,   STRONG  *  CO., 
PIONEER  PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  8,  1901. 

665,715.— Vehicle  Tire  — C.  F.  Allen, 

Hueneme,  Cal. 
665,847.— Animal  Trap— R.  M.  Barton, 

Los  Angreles,  Cal. 
665,728.— Ironing  Table— H.  C.  Burch, 

Amity,  Or. 
665.670.*— Gasoline   Burner  —  H.  B. 

Cary,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
665,50k—  Seed  Potato  Cutter— Chrys- 
ler &  Mills,  Woodbjrn,  Or. 
665,596.— Printing  Block— L.  D.  Clark. 

Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
665,773.— Gold   Saving  Apparatus— 

F.  J.  Drake,  S.  F. 
665,653.— Anti-Friction  Bearing — E. 

A.  Faller,  S.  F. 
665,735. — Earth  Auger — X.  H.  Hansen, 

Westport,  Wash. 
665,853.— GasGenerator—D.  H.  Hogue. 

Tacoma,  Wash. 
665.791.— Mortising  Machine— I.  Light- 

ner,  Caliente,  Cal. 
665,745.— Gas  Generator— P.  L.  Line- 

han.  San  Jose,  Cal. 
665;746.— TOE  Clip  Trip— S.  J.  Madson, 

Newberg,  Or. 
665,614. — Sole  Trimmer — E.  F.  MaxwelL 

S.  F. 

665.644.  — Cor.set  Stiffener  —  W.  W. 
McCormick,  Santa  Rosa,  CaL 

665.645.  — Sofa  Bed— A.  Schrock,  S.  F. 
665,618.— Can  and  Cover— J.  R.  Scott, 

Oakland.  Cal. 
665,808.— Saw  Set  —  I.  Steele,  Colby, 
Wash. 

665, 620.  — T  a  I  lings  Sampl  er— Stephens 

&  Munger,  Redding,  CaL 
665,843.— Carriage ;  Iron— F.  J.  Wagner, 

Dallas.  Or. 

665,498.— Exhibitor  —  C.  H.  Wright, 
Eureka,  CaL 


MEAT  MEAL.  Best  v-a".lty.  Lowest  r,r:ce  A 
Warren  Robinson.  Napa,  CaL 


SWINE. 


S.  P.  LINDQBEN  *  SOWP.  Kings  burg.  CaL  For 
sale.  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  beaded  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  5K30.   S.  B.  Wright.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  *  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice:  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nilei  H 
Co.,  Lea  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1376. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  CaL  Breeder  Re?.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan.  1S00. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Ca.. 
Breeds  Berkshl  re.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 
My  stock  have  been  prize  winners  for  the  last  12 
years,  never  winning  less  than  13  prizes,  and  in 
19W  won  33  at  State  and  Tanforan  Fairs:  ribbons 
consist  of  22  first.  $  second,  and  5  sweepstakes. 


SHEEP. 

150  FI  LL  BLOODED  Menr-c  ewes  for  sale.  Will 
lam  blast  of  February.  S.  B.Wrjgn;  Santa  Eo«a  Ca.. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POILTRY  fe«s  POCLTRY  remedies  POUL- 
TRY supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  price  list.  CKOLET,  508  Sacramento  St.. 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


H0BOOKon  POULTRY 

nd  Almanac  for  1  90 1 .  :,>.-r*r-t 

.:ica:u  '.!  fwj  L-.nhafc-.Tl, 
•7  R  -*«  »   K  -V  rmtilito.iKO* 
faur.lkcir-a-.  iwueiadnaola  PSar-an 
w-  *-  :;t        r!f>  -  t-T  I:  •„  i 

«V-t  Iv.'wrt  Br.,<.n  s_-    I- r- •  r~*. 

fo-»l.  with  laaaat  Brian*,  rV.es  u  rara>. 
C.  C.  MWaUUE  ««  1M.  rr~a.rt.HL 


"  PASTEUR    VACCINE  " 


SAVES    CATTLE  FROM 


OOOOOO 
0-0-0000 

oooooo 


OOOOOO 
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PASTEUR    VACCINE    COMPANY,  Chicago, 

Branches  — Kansas  City.  Oniahi,  if.  Worth,  "an  Frsnrlui. 

THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 


is  still  in  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  PAIRS  oi 
the  best  herds  in  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  i 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  a:  the  record :  California  State  Fair. 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair.  70  ribbons,  making  a  total  of 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  hare  v 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  wlli  describe  what  we  aave. 

SESSIONS    dfc     CO.,     1 1 7     E.    23rd  1 


icific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
lly  claim  to  hare  the  Champion 
>ns:  Oregon  State  Fair.  IS  ribbons: 
ions.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
a-  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  In 

Loa     Angeles,  Cal. 


FEED  BEGGARS  and  THEY'LL  LAY  FOR  YOU. 

FEED  YOUR  POULTRY  WITH  THFV'I  I     I  AV   Fl^D   Vf\l  1 

EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT   MEAL  and    I  ML  I   LL  Lrtl    IVJK  IUU. 

This  it  the  difference  between  profit  and  loss.  If  yon  don't  believe  it.  put  try  it  and  see.  CIR- 
CULAR AND  SAMPLES  FREE. 

(  We  tcant  agent*  in  every  tatm  on  the  Coat'.  1/  fou  are  a  nuttier,  (Mi  mean*  foul  if  no<,  M  are  looting 
I  for  fO'tr  neighbor.) 

EMERY  FERTILIZER  Co.  INDIANA  AND  tITH  -  1       SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Stiffener  for  Apparel  Corsets. — 
No.  665,644.     Jan.  8,  1901.    W.  W.  Mc- 

j  Cormick,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  This  inven- 
tion is  designed  to  provide  an  improved 
stay,  such  as  are  used  in  the  fitting  of 
dresses  and  similar  garments,  and  which 

\  cover  the  interior  seams  and  are  after- 
wards stitched  on  with  any  ornamental 
stitch,  and  suitably  fixed  in  place.  The 
object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide  a 
convenient  means  for  stitching  or  securing 
the  stays  in  place,  said  means  being  inte- 
gral with  and  forming  a  part  of  the  stay 
itself.  It  consists  of  an  interior  elastic 
body,  an  outer  covering  of  fibrous  or 
woven  material  projecting  beyond  the 
edges  of  the  body,  lacing  cords  attached 
permanently  thereto,  and  having  tips  by 
which  they  may  be  passed  through  the 
woven  portion  and  stitched  to  the  part 
where  the  stay  is  to  be  attached,  said 
cords  fastening  together  at  their  free  ends, 
and  a  flap  or  covering  adapted  to  fold  over 
said  fastened  portions. 

Sofa  Bed.— No.  665,645.  Jan.  8,  1901. 
Amos  Schrock,  San  Francisco,  Cal.  This 
invention  provides  for  improvements  in 
that  class  of  furniture  known  as  sofa  beds, 
and  allows  a  sofa  or  davenport  to  be  trans- 
formed into  a  bed  or  couch.  It  consists  of 
a  base,  a  seat  and  back  portion  hinged  to 

'  each  other  and  to  the  rear  of  the  base, 
and  adapted  to  be  opened  about  the  latter 
connection  and  to  be  extended  in  a  plane 
with  each  other.  A  section  is  hinged  to 
the  front  of  the  base  and  provided  with 
an  open  bottom  to  serve  as  a  receptacle 
for  bed  clothing.  This  section  lies  within 
the  base  and  is  turnable  outwardly  about 
its  hinges  to  stand  in  line  with  the  other 
two  sections,  while  foldable  supporting 
legs  serve  for  the  extended  sections. 

Can  and  Cover.— No.  665,618.  Jan.  8, 
1901.  J.  R.  Scott,  Oakland,  CaL  As- 
signor of  three-fifths  to  C.  S.  MacMullan 
and  M.  J.  Keller  of  same  place.  The  ob- 
ject of  this  invention  is  to  provide  im- 
provements in  cans  and  the  covers  there- 
for, so  that  when  the  cover  is  in  position 
upon  the  can,  and  the  latter  enveloped  in 
the  usual  label  which  encloses  both  the 

,  cover  and  can,  it  provides  a  ready  means 
for  separating  the  wrapper  on  the  line  be- 
tween the  can  and  the  cover,  so  that  the 
latter  can  be  easily  removed.  It  consists 
of  a  can  body  having  an  annularly  de- 
pressed groove  or  channel  removed  from 
its  upper  edge,  and  a  substantially  tight 
cover  having  its  corresponding  groove  or 
inwardly  beveled  portion  at  such  a  distance 
from  the  lower  edge  as  to  allow  the  latter 
to  coincide  with  the  groove  of  the  can  while 

(  the  bevel  of  the  cover  rests  upon  the 
upper  edge  of  the  can. 
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HEAR  THE  CORN  GROW! 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CARRY  THE  BEST 
CORN  PLANTERS,  HOES,  DRILLS, 

Garden  Implements,  cultivators 

HARROWS,  ^^^N^.  RAKES. 


■SIPEKB"   ROTARY  HANI) 
CORN  PLANTER. 


HEMCIA    ROTARY  HARROW. 


NO.  15— COMBINED  SINGLE  WHEEL  HOr,  HILL, 
AND  DRILL  SEEDER. 


LESTER    ONE-HORSE    CORN    PLANTER    OR  DRILL. 


TIGER    CORN  PLANTER. 


•pOOFING  is  to  a  building  what  clothing  is  to  the  body.  It  must 
protect  and  it  must  wear  well.  To  put  money  in  an  interior  and 
to  save  it  on  the  roof  of  a  building  is  poor  economy. 

P  &  B  ROOFING  possesses  all  the  requirements  of  a  first-class 
roof  covering.  It  is  waterproof,  durable,  inexpensive,  easily  laid. 
Ask  your  dealer  for  a  circular,  or  address  tho  makers. 

PARAFFINE  PAINT  CO., 

116  BATTERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


5  ft  extension. 


iCALJFORNIA  CUTAWAY  ROTARY  REVERSIBLE  ORCHARD  PLOW. 


2-Horse 

PLOW 

CUTS 

22"  wide, 
4"to8"deep. 

4-Horse, 

36"  wide, 
same  depth. 

100  Per  Cent 
Better  Work 
at  One-Half 
i  he  Cost. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


iion  T  worry.  The  California  will  take  care  of  the  WEEDS  all  right— kill  'em.  I1IG 
1M>  LITTLE — cut  'em  to  pleceB  and  mix  'em  with  the  «oll.  Land  prepared  with  the 
-California  will  NOT  BAKE,  CRACK  AND  DRY  OUT.    No  lmups,  no  cloda,  land  always 

llevel. 

Use  ap-to -date  orchard  tools  and  you  will  make  MONEY  growing  fruit.  Write  for 
catalogue,  testimonials  and  price. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


222  MISSION  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


$50.0°  RANGE  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE         every  section  of  the  United  States, 

we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  am  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Beat  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Loula,  Mo.    Will  ahlp  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 

AND  FERTILIZING  MATERIALS. 
Sulphate  of  Potash,  Muriate  of  Potash,  Nitrate  of  Soi?,  Sulphate  of  Amnion  a, 
Bone  Meal,  Superphosphate,  Double  Superphosphate,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  have  no  brand*  of  fertilizers.  Different  crops  and  different  soils  require  different  fertilizers. 
The  wonderful  success  of  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  largely  due  to  the  analysis 
•ot  the  soils  and  the  close  study  of  their  requirements.  For  years  we  have  analyzed  soils  and  pre- 
•scribed  fertilizers.  This  method  is  the  only  rational  and  scientific  one  to  follow.  Be  sure  you  know 
what  you  want  and  then  get  it,  and  use  it.  Don't  gnem,  or  use  this  or  that  brand  of  goods  beoause  your 
ineighbor  likes  it.  .  ,      ,.  ■   

We  charge  our  customers  nothing  for  the  analysis  of  their  soils.  Send  for  directions  for  taking 
aramples.   Correspondence  solicited. 

IN.    OHLANDT    &  CO., 

I  Established    I860.  > 
INDIANA    AND    YOLO    STREETS  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  k  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 


EUREKA  GYPSUM  CO. 

The  undersigned  has  in  control  one  of  the  finest  deposits  of  Oypsum  in  the  State,  and  is 
prepared  to  supply  in  carload  lots  to  any  part  of  the  ooast.   85%  PURE. 

W.  S.VAN  EMON,  Selma,  California. 

PRICES    O  IN  APPLICATION. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  5. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  FEBRUARY  2,  1901. 


THIRTIETH  TEAK. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Bloom  and  Fruit  of  the 
Citron. 


The  Citron. 

The  keen  interest  in  citrus  fruit  growing,  to  which  we  have  frequently  alluded  of 
late,  warrants  a  few  words  and  a  few  pictures  in  the  direction  of  the  citron.  There  is 
some  confusion  in  the  minds  of  those  who  come  to  California  from  the  north  Atlantic 
States  as  to  what  the  citron  really  is,  for  in  that  region  the  name  signifies  a  degraded 
member  of  the  watermelon  family,  the  peel  of  which  is  made  into  preserve.  The  con- 
fusion is,  in  fact,  of  very  old  beginning,  for  it  appears  in  the  botanical  name  of  the 
watermelon,  which  is  citrullus.  The  true  citron,  however,  is  very  different  and  is  a 
member  of  the  family  of  citrus  fruits,  and  thus  akin  to  the  orange,  lemon,  etc.,  and  the 
commercial  product  known  as  candied  citron  is  the  processed  rind  of  a  tree  fruit  and 

not  the  pulp  of  a  melon.  The  true  citron  is  incomparably  better  than  its  lowly  counterfeit,  for  it  has  aromatic  flavor 
and  fragrance  of  its  own,  while  the  substitute  is  flavorless  except  as  the  sugar  and  essences  used  in  its  preserving 
may  impart  flavor  to  it. 

The  full  name  of  the  true  citron  is  citrus  medica  cedra.  It  resembles  the  lemon  more  closely  than  others  of  the 
citrus  family.  The  general  appearance  of  the  fruit  and  foliage  is  shown  in  the  engravings  which  we  take  from  Mr. 
Lelong's  excellent  report  on  citrus  cultui'e.  There  are  varieties  which  have  been  developed  by  selection  and  are 
therefore  better  suited  to  the  production  of  commercial  citron 
than  are  the  seedlings  which,  as  with  other  fruits,  are  apt  to  re- 
vert to  the  wild  type.  Selection  is  made  toward  size  as  yielding 
a  large,  smooth  skin  of  good  thickness  and  sweet  flavor,  for  this 
constitutes  the  desirable  product,  the  pulp  being  rejected.  Thus 
the  improved  citron,  as  shown  on  this  page,  has  not  the  beauty 
of  the  wild  fruit,  also  shown  in  the  features,  for  it  has  a  swollen 
and  smooth  outline  instead  of  the  ribbed  and  graceful  outline  of 
the  original  fruit;  but  citron  growers  are  seeking  dollars,  and 
they  prefer  the  swollen  form,  just  as  the  pork  growers  prefer  a 
hog  which  is  the  shape  of  a  pork  barrel  rather  than  the  pic- 
turesque and  agile  wild  boar  which  our  ancestors  hunted  in 
European  forests.  The  cross-section  shows  how  large  a  part  of 
the  fruit  is  composed  of  the  rind,  which  is  used  in  the  preserving 
process. 

This  process,  as  outlined  by  Mr.  Lelong,  consists  in  gather- 
ing the  fruit  when  it  is  of  good  size  without  particular  regard  to 
color  and  placing  it  in  brine  for  at  least  a  month.  The  brine  is 
renewed  several  times,  and  the  fruit  allowed  to  remain  in  it  until 
required  for  use,  often  for  a  period  of  four  or  five  months.  When 
the  citrons  are  to  be  candied  they  are  taken  from  the  barrels  and 
boiled  in  fresh  water  to  soften  them.  They  are  then  cut  into 
halves,  the  seed  and  pulp  are  removed,  and  the  fruit  is  again  im- 
mersed in  cold  water,  soon  becoming  of  a  greenish  color.  After 
this  it  is  placed  in  large  earthen  jars,  covered  with  hot  syrup, 

and  allowed  to  stand  about  three  weeks.  During  this  time  the  strength  of  the  syrup  is  gradually  increased.  The 
fruit  is  then  put  into  boilers  with  crystallized  sugar  dissolved  in  a  small  quantity  of  water  and  cooked,  then  allowed 
to  cool,  and  boiled  again  until  it  will  take  up  no  more  sugar.    It  is  then  dried  and  packed  in  wooden  boxes. 

The  production  of  citron  has  been  mooted  in  California  for  many  years,  but  little  has  been  accomplished  thus  far. 
The  best  kinds  of  citrons  have  been  introduced  and  several  parties  at  the  south  have  made  a  commendable  product, 

which  may  ere  long  be  multiplied.  It  is  now  proposed  to  use  the  rind 
of  the  surplus  pomelos  to  make  citron  of  exceptionally  good  flavor  at 
Riverside.  The  world's  supply  at  present  comes  from  several  points  in 
the  Mediterranean  region— the  best  from  Corsica.  The  United  States 
is  said  to  import  about  three  million  pounds  per  year.  There  is  no  duty 
on  the  product,  so  local  growers  would  come  directly  into  competition 
with  the  old  world,  and  for  a  vnaterial  which  requires  so  much  time  and 
labor  and  investment  in  sugar  that  it  might  be  a  question  as  to  the  out- 
look. 

Citrons  are  grown  from  seed  or  cuttings  and  can  be  budded  as  are 
other  citrus  fruits.  The  sweet  orange  is  a  good  stock  for  the  citron. 
The  tree  is  susceptible  to  training,  as  is  shown  by  the  picture  represent- 


The  Sorrento  Citron— Reduced  One-third. 


Cross-Section  of  Citron. 

ing  an  ingenious  French  method  of  train- 
ing and  supporting  the  large,  heavy  fruit. 


The  Common  Citron. 


French  Method  of  Training  the  Citron. 


Is  Hawaii  rising  in  enterprise  with  the 
incoming  of  Americans  ?  It  is  announced 
that  another  effort  is  being  made  to  sup- 
ply Honolulu  with  vegetables  without 
calling  upon  California  to  ship  them. 
H.  M.  Long,  a  Californian,  is  at  the  head 
of  the  scheme.  He  has  made  experi- 
ments and  says  he  can  grow  vegetables 
at  Waimea.  At  present  Honolulu  gets 
nearly  all  her  vegetables  from  the 
Coast. 
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The  Week. 

Conditions  favoring  agricultural  activity  continue 
in  all  parts  of  the  State  and  all  are  awake  to  them. 
The  back  of  the  winter  has  broken  and  we  are  ad- 
vancing rapidly  into  the  blossoming  period,  with 
longer  days,  greater  warmth  and  quicker  growth. 
February  is  the  first  spring  month  in  California. 
Our  advices  this  week  are  particularly  emphatic  on 
the  excellent  character  of  the  winter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  valley  stock  grower.  The  abundant 
grass  is  leading  to  free  investment  in  good  blood  and 
common  stock  to  improve  with  it.  There  certainly 
has  not  been  for  several  years  so  good  a  demand  for 
breeding  animals  of  all  popular  kinds.  This  will  re- 
sult in  large  increase  of  value  in  the  personal  prop- 
erty of  the  State  and  incidentally  of  the  realty  also. 
It  is  fair  to  expect  some  degree  of  recovery  from  the 
low  values  to  which  lands  sank  during  the  dark  times 
of  a  few  years  ago.  Capitalists  are  more  freely  in- 
vesting in  rural  properties  and  this  of  itself  shows 
that  times  have  considerably  changed. 


Wheat  is  not  doing  much  these  days.  Futures 
started  up  a  few  days  ago,  but  have  dropped  back 
again,  while  spot  trade  has  been  slow  and  un- 
changed. Three  cargoes  of  wheat  have  gone  out 
and  another  shipload  was  chiefly  barley,  but  some 
wheat.  Barley  is  moving  outward  actively  by  Pan- 
ama for  Eastern  brewing  centers,  and  now  there  will 
be  a  cut  rate  by  rail  to  move  barley  to  the  Missis- 
sippi valley  points,  which  will  hold  good  until  the 
assessors  catch  up  with  the  procession  on  March  1. 
Oats  are  strong  ;  500  tons  of  Eastern  oats  came  by 
rail  this  week.  Corn  is  a  little  firmer  for  Eastern. 
Beans  are  still  strong  and  expecting  Government 
purchases  of  white  beans.  Bran  is  still  firm,  with 
light  stocks  and  a  good  demand.  Other  millstuffs 
are  steady.  Hay  is  the  same  as  last  week  ;  choice 
sells  fairly,  but  other  grades  are  slow.  Beef  is  re- 
ceived a  little  more  freely,  but  the  price  keeps  up 
well,  though  a  shade  easier  for  the  highest  priced. 
Mutton  is  firm  and  unchanged.  Hogs  are  scarce  and 
higher  and  expected  to  stay  up  until  the  crop  of  milk 
hogs  shows  up.  Fine  butter  is  in  demand  and  no 
large  supply,  though  common  is  abundant.  Cheese 
is  weak  but  not  materially  lower.  Eggs  are  doing 
fairly,  as  all  receipts  are  good  and  fresh,  and  the 
Eastern  and  cold  storage  eggs  are  now 
out  of  the  way.  Eastern  poultry  is  still 
arriving  freely,  and  all  except  large  frying 
and  broiling  youngsters  are  depressed.  Young 
pigeons  are  scarce  and  high.  Potatoes  are  weak, 
except  select  lots;  onions  are  slow  and  a  little  lower, 
but  good  stock  still  shows  strength.  There  is  a  heavy 
supply  of  low-grade  oranges  and  they  are  weak  and 


lower.  Lemons  are  no  better  than  last  week.  Fancy 
apples  are  scarce  and  high  and  common  are 
neglected.  Little  is  doing  in  dried  fruits — some 
peaches  and  pears  have  moved  at  low  rates.  The 
prune  situation  is  not  yet  relieved,  though  outside 
lots  have  now  been  practically  used  up.  Raisins  are 
steady  here,  but  reported  weak  at  the  East,  and  are 
not  moving  now.  Almonds  are  slow  and  unchanged; 
the  best  walnuts  are  steady.  A  little  wool  is  going 
East  by  water,  but  the  market  is  unchanged.  The 
wool  market  has  been  waiting  since  last  fall  for  an 
opening,  and  now  the  talk  is  of  waiting  for  the  spring 
clip,  which  is  expected  to  be  very  fine  this  time.  It 
would  not  do  to  make  a  high  price  before  that  wool 
is  coopered. 

The  available  labor  for  fruit  handling  next  summer 
is  already  being  looked  into.  At  the  last  convention 
of  fruit  growers  in  this  city  a  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  in  this  line.  A  California  employers' 
association  will  be  formed.  Membership  lists  are 
being  circulated  throughout  the  State,  and'  it  is  ex- 
pected that  organization  will  be  effected  within  a  few 
weeks.  The  committee  has  been  promised  the  assist- 
ance of  the  railroad  companies,  which  will  give  spe- 
cial rates  from  the  East  to  families  wishing  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  promise  of  nine  months'  work  dur- 
ing the  year.  A  circular  which  will  be  distributed 
east  of  the  Rockies  will  tell  of  the  climatic  conditions 
and  the  prospects  for  those  who  will  come  to  Califor- 
nia. Only  families  will  be  induced  to  come.  It  is 
claimed  that  the  population  of  the  State  has  not  kept 
pace  with  the  rapidly  developing  resources,  and  that 
many  enterprises  are  suffering. 

It  seems  clear  enough,  from  an  investigation  which 
is  in  progress  at  Sacramento  this  week,  if,  indeed,  it 
was  not  sufficiently  known  before,  that  California  was 
conspicuously  misrepresented  at  the  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. It  is  established  by  the  admission  of  some  of 
the  commissioners  themselves  that  they  were  chiefly 
occupied  in  having  a  high  old  time  in  revels  and 
shameless  gastronomic  excesses  at  State  cost,  in. 
stead  of  making  known  to  the  world  the  resources 
and  accomplishments  of  the  State,  as  they  were  ex- 
pected to  do.  It  is  not  a  surprise  ;  for  when  people 
are  selected  to  display  the  industrial  achievements  of 
the  State  who  have  no  acquaintance  whatever  with 
such  matters,  but  are  prominent  in  very  different  af- 
fairs, it  is  not  reasonable  to  expect  from  them  good  in- 
dustrial exhibition  work.  When  men,  for  instance,  like 
Filcher  of  the  State  Board  of  Trade  and  Wiggin  of 
the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  know 
the  State,  what  it  is  doing  and  what  it  can  do,  and 
know  how  to  show  the  resources  and  results  by  years 
of  experience,  are  not  called  to  such  work,  but  the 
places  are  given  to  a  lot  of  men  who  neither  know 
how  to  do  the  work  nor  how  to  behave  when 
they  are  not  doing  it,  we  have  only  to  expect  failure 
and  disgrace.  The  business,  such  as  it  was,  is  done, 
and  is  bad  enough  to  make  a  Californian  blush  for  his 
State;  but  there  is  little  use  talking  about  it  further- 
We  hope  a  lesson  has  been  learned,  and,  though  it 
has  cost  much,  it  may  be  a  very  valuable  lesson. 

Speaking  about  misrepresentation  reminds  one  of 
another  bogus  affair,  of  somewhat  more  innocent 
kind,  however,  in  which  the  name  of  California  is  to 
be  taken  in  vain.  It  is  announced  that  a  great  New 
York  merchant  is  to  reproduce  in  his  establishment 
an  ideal  southern  California  scene,  which  will  require 
a  sufficient  number  of  large  rose  bushes  to  cover  a 
surface  of  20,000  square  feet.  He  has  written  to  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  know  if  it  will 
be  possible  to  secure  200  or  300  climbing  rose  bushes, 
ranging  from  15  to  20  feet  in  length,  without  roots, 
leaves  or  flowers.  The  plants  are  to  be  used  in  an 
elaborate  decoration  scheme,  and  the  leaves  and 
flowers  will  be  artificial.  This  is  reproducing  a  Cali- 
fornia scene  with  a  vengeance — dismembered  branches 
of  California  rose  trees  with  paper  leaves  and  flowers  ! 

We  seem  to  be  running  along  a  line  of  falsification 
this  week.  California  prune  growers  have  been  cha- 
grined beyond  measure  by  the  work  of  a  mendacious 
journal  at  the  East  which  fabricated  an  interview 
with  Judge  Bond,  president  of  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association,  in  which  Judge  Bond  is  made  to 
say  that  his  Association  is  a  failure.  This  is  just  the 
kind  of  news  that  certain  Eastern  parties  desire  to 
have  current  among  Eastern  dealers,  so  that  they 


may  hold  aloof  still  longer  in  buying  California  prunes. 
It  was  a  great  play  from  a  consciousless  point  of 
view.  Of  course,  Judge  Bond  said  no  such  thing.  It 
is  also  true  that  he  had  no  such  interview  with  the 
journal  which  propagated  the  falsehood.  It  was 
simply  a  malicious  whole-cloth  lie  told  for  a  very 
definite  purpose.  What  Judge  Bond  did  say  to  a  re- 
porter was  in  this  line: 

The  life  of  the  Association  is  assured.  It  is  as  cer- 
tain as  our  contracts  with  the  growers.  We  have 
3800  members,  and  they  are  all  deeply  interested  in 
the  Associatian  and  believe  in  the  necessity  for  such 
an  organization.  There  will  be  no  new  prunes  until 
September.  In  the  meantime  we  will  be  able  to  dis- 
pose of  what  we  have  on  hand  and  will  be  ready  for 
the  next  crop.  Our  preparations  to  handle  this 
year's  crop  will  be  superior  to  our  past  arrange- 
ments, because  we  will  know  the  situation  in  Europe 
and  will  have  a  better  understanding  with  the  trade 
in  the  East.  The  Association  will  be  maintained,  and, 
in  fact,  must  be  continued,  as  the  property  of  the 
growers  depends  upon  it.  It  will  adapt  itself  to  ex- 
isting circumstances,  and  with  each  year  of  experi- 
ence its  position  will  be  strengthened. 

There  seems  no  doubt  about  this.  So  far  as  we 
know  the  people  they  are  strong  in  their  front. 
There  will  be  improvements,  naturally,  in  methods 
but  the  general  principle  must  be  firmly  adhered  to 
or  the  prune  interest  will  go  to  pieces. 

One  sign  of  "prosperity"  at  the  East  (and  by 
prosperity  in  this  case  is  meant  longer  purses  and 
freer  hands)  is  the  larger  consumption  of  wines.  It 
is  telegraphed  from  New  York  that  there  has  been 
a  decided  increase  in  the  consumption  of  California 
wines  in  the  East,  in  this  city  in  particular.  In  1895 
2,870,298  gallons  entered  the  port  of  New  York  by 
water  route;  in  1899  there  entered  3,639,113;  last 
year  4,157,250.  There  is  no  corresponding  decrease, 
however,  in  consumption  of  imported  wines,  the  sale 
of  which  shows  little  variation.  If  more  wine  means 
more  temperance,  as  some  are  claiming,  then  it 
ought  to  be  shown  that  the  amount  of  whisky  used  is 
decreasing.  Such  figures  are  not  yet  offered.  The 
fact,  however,  aside  from  such  questions,  that  the 
Eastern  use  of  California  wines  has  increased  45%  in 
five  years  is  of  great  industrial  moment  to  this 
State  and  a  warrant  for  the  present  awakened  inter- 
est in  vineyard  planting  on  resistant  roots. 


The  Grout  bill,  which  prohibits  the  oleo  men  from 
dyeing  their  product  yellow,  is  striking  the  oleo  in- 
terest very  hard,  indeed.  The  bill  has  passed  the 
House  and  has  received  the  approval  of  a 
majority  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Agriculture. 
This  majority  reports  that  it  has  listened  with  inter- 
est to  the  reports  of  the  live  stock  interests  and  the 
cotton  seed  oil  manufacturers,  and  is  unable  to  see  in 
the  measure  anything  that  can  greatly  injure  either. 
It  has  heard  some  objection  to  this  measure  from 
organized  labor,  and  while  it  is  true  that  some  labor- 
ing men  prefer,  as  a  matter  of  pride,  to  consume 
oleomargarine  that  is  yellow  instead  of  white, 
yet  the  committee  believes  that,  while  the 
pride  of  some  may  suffer  under  this  measure, 
which  will  raise  the  tax  in  the  colored  and  reduce  it 
in  the  uncolored,  a  far  greater  number  are  now 
being  deceived  through  the  sale  of  oleomargarine  as 
butter  and  at  butter  prices.  The  minority  presented 
a  substitute  bill  providing  more  stringent  restric- 
tions upon  the  retail  dealer  and  for  proper  marking 
of  oleomargarine,  but  removing  the  restriction  as  to 
coloring.  The  minority  takes  the  position  that  the 
makers  of  butter  cannot  rightfully  claim  an  exclusive 
right  to  use  coloring  matter.  It  now  remains  to  be 
seen  what  the  Senate  will  do.  The  measure  has  done 
all  that  its  friends  could  expect  of  it  so  far,  but  it 
should  be  given  all  help  possible  in  the  Senate. 

Oranges  are  going  forward  more  rapidly  than  ever 
before  even  if  the  movement  is  reduced  by  lack  of 
proper  cars.  The  year's  Eastern  shipments  are  ex- 
pected to  reach  over  20,000  carloads.  From  Novem- 
ber 1st  up  to  January  19th  the  Southern  Pacific  had 
shipped  eastward  from  southern  California  4400  car- 
loads of  oranges,  and  the  same  company  has  shipped 
out  of  northern  California  850  carloads  of  oranges  and 
lemons.  These  shipments  for  the  early  part  of  the 
season  greatly  exceed  the  output  of  any  previous 
year. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Transplanting  Old  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — When  is  the  best  time  to  trans- 
plant six-year-old  olive  trees  ?  What  precautions 
must  be  taken  in  changing  them  ?  I  have  two 
orchards  partly  filled  and  wish  to  make  one  whole 
orchard  out  of  the  two.  Can  five-year-old  cypress 
trees  be  successfully  transplanted  ?  If  so,  how  must 
they  be  handled  ? — New  Subscriber,  Lakeview,  Riv- 
erside county. 

These  two  kinds  of  trees  can  be  successfully  moved 
in  about  the  same  way  and  at  the  same  time  of  the 
year.  The  time  is  after  the  cold  weather  is  over  and 
warm  soil  and  other  good  growing  conditions  can  be 
counted  on.  The  trees  will  then  be  at  the  end  of  one 
of  their  dormant  periods  and  ready  to  make  new 
growth.  In  the  case  of  the  olives,  reduce  the  top 
considerably — in  fact,  cut  back  pretty  short.  Dig  a 
trench  around  so  that  the  inner  line  shall  be  about 
1*  feet  from  the  trunk,  carrying  the  trench  down 
about  2  feet,  cutting  off  cleanly  all  the  roots  encoun- 
tered. Reduce  the  weight  of  the  ball  by  removing 
the  top  soil  down  to  the  first  roots.  Then  cut  under 
the  ball  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  severing  all 
roots.  In  this  way  the  ball  can  be  shaped  so  that  it 
can  be  tilted  a  little  so  as  to  cut  under  and  sever  the 
tap  roots.  Make  a  strong  sheet  by  sewing  together 
sacks,  double  thickness,  and  by  tilting  the  loose  ball 
carefully  get  this  under  and  drawn  up  tightly  to  the 
trunk.  Then  the  ball  can  be  lifted  out  onto  a  low 
truck  or  sled  with  a  low  derrick  and  tackle,  or,  if 
not  too  large  trees,  they  may  be  lifted  out  with  a 
long  lever.  Have  the  new  hole  ready  beforehand, 
place  the  tree  carefully  at  the  .same  depth  it  grew 
before,  pack  the  earth  closely  around  the  base  of  the 
ball,  fill  the  hole  nearly  full  and  settle  the  ground 
with  water,  cover  evenly  with  loose  earth  to  hold  the 
moisture  below.  Evergreen  trees  of  considerable 
size  can  be  safely  transplanted  in  this  way.  In  mov- 
ing citrus  trees  it  is  sometimes  desirable  to  remove 
the  leaves  and  whitewash  carefully  to  prevent  sun- 
burn. The  olive  tree  will  usually  do  with  the  foliage 
which  remains  after  cutting  back  the  top. 

Windmill  Irrigation. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  a  windmill,  with  8-foot  wheel, 
12-inch  stroke  and  3-inch  cylinder,  supply  enough 
water,  from  a  well  52  feet  deep,  25  feet  of  water  in 
well  and  cylinder  25  feet  below  surface  of  ground,  to 
irrigate  half  an  acre  of  garden  and  half  an  acre  of 
alfalfa  ?  If  not,  how  much  ground  will  it  sufficiently 
irrigate  ?  The  soil  is  generally  loam. — H.  J.  War- 
rick, Corning. 

It  depends,  of  course,  upon  how  much  wind  you  can 
count  on  to  keep  the  mill  going  and  how  efficient  the 
machinery  is  throughout.  If  the  mill  works  well  eight 
hours  per  day,  it  ought  to  lift,  with  the  cylinder  and 
stroke  specified,  enough  water  to  cover  an  acre  2 
inches  deep  every  ten  days.  This  would  be  enough 
for  the  crops  mentioned,  provided  a  tank  was  used 
to  collect  the  water,  so  that  a  good  head  could  be 
used— that  is,  volume  enough  to  flow  over  a  consider- 
able surface.  If  everything  is  favorable  in  mill,  wind, 
pump,  soil  and  method  of  distribution,  you  might  keep 
up  satisfactory  growth  on  a  little  more  than  an  acre. 
There  are  too  many  conditions  involved  to  give  very 
definite  answer. 

Prunes  or  Eucalyptus. 

To  the  Editor: — I  noticed  in  your  issue  of  the  26th 
ult.  a  communication  from  "Orchardist"  inquiring 
as  to  the  merits  of  certain  varieties  of  prunes,  and 
stating  that  he  intends  to  plant  this  spring  ten  acres 
of  prune  trees  additional  to  what  he  already  has. 
Has  your  correspondent  considered  the  eucalyptus  ? 
They  can  be  planted  much  closer  together  than 
prune  trees;  they  require  no  pruning  or  cultivating, 
have  no  scale  and  make  a  fair  quality  of  fuel.  I  have 
been  burning  apple-tree  wood  for  some  time  past, 
which  I  estimate  has  cost  me  $30  or  $40  a  cord.  Yet 
I  think  they  are  ahead  of  the  prune  for  stove  wood; 
but  blue  gum  beats  them  both.  Perhaps  your  cor- 
respondent intends  to  propagate  the  prune  for  its 
fruit.  If  so,  I  suppose  he  bases  his  action  and  judg- 
ment on  a  forecast  that  promises  better  conditions 
than  at  present  prevail.  Let  us  all  hope  and  pray 
that  his  forecast  is  correct !  — D.  J.  Brown,  Napa. 

There  is  good  ground  for  an  argument  that  those 
who  have  soil,  water  and  climate  to  produce  a  good- 
sized  and  well-cured  prune  should  stay  in  the  busi- 
ness or  even  extend  their  planting.  There  will  be 
many  orchards  either  made  into  firewood  or  neg- 
lected because  of  the  low  prices  this  year.  Many 
such  orchards  should  be  abandoned  unless  they  can 


be  made  to  yield  better  fruit  than  they  now  yield. 
Many  orchards  in  some  parts  of  the  State  have  al- 
ready died  out  or  been  uprooted  as  unprofitable.  It 
may  be  a  decade  before  another  prune  crop  will  be 
produced  like  the  one  of  1900 — if  it  is  ever  produced 
again  in  the  same  quantity  and  quality.  We  hope  it 
never  will  be.  So  far  as  we  can  see,  the  outlook  is 
just  as  good  as  it  ever  was  for  good  fruit,  and  the 
way  will  be  prepared  for  such  fruit  by  the  pinching 
out  of  low-grade  product.  With  prunes  it  is  a  transi- 
tion year  both  in  production  and  marketing,  and  it  is 
altogether  unlikely  that  so  many  unfavorable  condi- 
tions will  again  coincide.  As  for  planting  of  any 
fruit,  however,  we  never  give  advice.  We  simply 
give  information  in  accordance  with  what  we  con- 
ceive to  be  the  truth  at  the  time.  Each  one  must 
take  his  own  business  risks  according  to  the  best 
judgment  he  can  form  of  the  applicability  of  the  facts 
to  his  conditions. 

Watermelons  Three  Times  and  Out. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  inform  me  why  water- 
melons, after  being  grown  three  seasons  on  the  same 
ground,  will  not  produce  a  good  crop  ? — Grower, 
Monterey. 

Not  exactly;  it  may  be  due  to  failing  fertility  ;  it 
may  be  due  to  multiplication  of  root  pests  in  the  soil. 
One  could  only  tell  by  observation  of  the  plants  while 
growing  what  was  the  nature  of  their  trouble.  Rota- 
tion of  garden  vegetables  is  a  very  wise  policy,  and 
too  many  crops  of  the  same  kind  should  not  be  looked 
for,  unless  the  soil  is  very  rich  and  keeps  free  from 
insect  life  or  the  germs  of  plant  diseases.  The  vari- 
eties frequently  deteriorate  and  new  ones  should  be 
secured  ;  but  that,  we  suppose,  is  not  involved  in  our 
correspondent's  case.  If  you  have  only  one  piece  of 
ground  for  the  melons,  give  it  a  good  deep  working 
and  manuring,  get  seed  of  a  new  variety  and  try  for 
three  more  good  crops. 

Seeds  of  Wild  Flowers. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  the  address  of  some- 
one in  California  who  makes  a  specialty  of  growing 
wild  flowers  and  from  whom  seeds  may  be  purchased. 
— Mrs.  Bonestell,  401  California  St.,  S.  F. 

You  can  find  seed  of  some  very  desirable  Califor- 
nia wild  flowers  by  studying  the  catalogues  of  our 
leading  San  Francisco  seedsmen  for  some  of  these 
plants  have  become  very  popular  the  world  over.  F. 
A.  Miller,  the  seedsman  and  florist  on  Hayes  street, 
has  given  much  attention  to  this  matter  for  the  last 
thirty  years  or  more.  There  are  also  collectors  here 
and  there  through  the  State  from  whom  rare  things 
can  be  had.  We  publish  your  address  so  that  such 
readers  of  the  Rural  may  write  you  what  they  have. 

Coal  Baskets  for  Frost  Fighting. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  where  I  can  pro- 
cure the  iron  baskets  used  for  frost  prevention  ?  Can 
you  inform  me  how  they  are  made,  the  material  used, 
as  well  as  the  size  of  the  basket  ? — F.  G.  Deane, 
Morgan  Hill. 

The  baskets  are  cheap  affairs  of  wire,  about  as 
large  as  your  hat — much  like  the  wire  ox-muzzles  or 
the  wire  hanging  baskets  of  the  florists.  They  have 
to  hold  about  six  or  eight  pounds  of  good  soft  coal 
and  kindling  enough  to  light  it.  They  are  hung  to 
the  limbs  of  the  trees  with  a  wire  long  enough  to  keep 
the  fire  at  a  safe  distance  from  the  bark.  The  basket 
and  its  charge  of  fuel  costs  about  10  cents,  or  the 
basket  about  half  that.  Perhaps  some  Riverside  or 
other  manufacturer  will  quote  prices  at  address 
given.  ^ 

Why  They  Object. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  explain  why  the  passage 
of  the  Grout  bill  would  be  detrimental  to  the  cattle 
men  ? — A.  J.  Clark,  Petaluma. 

Because  oleomargarine  is  largely  made  of  beef  fat 
and  anything  which  reduces  the  sale  of  oleo  will  also 
reduce  the  value  of  the  slaughterer's  by-product  of 
beef  fat  and  cause  him  to  pay  less  for  cattle.  In 
this  way  the  cattleman's  ox  is  gored. 

Root  Knot. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me  through  your  in- 
valuable paper  what  is  the  cause  of  root  knot  on  dor- 
mant bud  peach  trees,  and  remedy,  if  any. — Novice, 
Fresno  county. 

The  cause  of  root  knot  on  orchard  trees  was  fully 
described  and  illustrated  in  our  issues  of  May  5,  26 
and  June  2,  1900,  and  remedies  have  been  given  sev- 


eral times  in  these  columns.  The  cause  is  a  low-down 
fungus  called  a  slime  mold.  The  treatment,  if  the 
knot  is  not  so  large  as  to  have  seriously  stunted  the 
tree,  is  to  remove  it  with  a  chisel  or  hatchet  and 
paint  the  wound  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  If  it  is  a 
young  tree  and  a  big  knot,  a  new  tree  is  usually  the 
best  recourse. 

No  Eucalypts  for  Missouri. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  think  the  blue  gum  would 
grow  in  the  Ozark  region  of  south  Missiouri.  I  own 
a  place  there  on  which  I  desire  to  grow  a  score  or 
more  to  protect  from  malaria.  The  thermometer 
goes  to  10°  below  zero  (Fahrenheit)  there  sometimes 
in  the  winter,  but  not  often. — Reader,  Oakland. 

You  will  have  to  stay  in  California  if  you  wish  to 
enjoy  the  eucalyptus.  None  of  the  large  number  of 
species  is  hardy  enough  to  endure  even  a  zero  tem- 
perature— probably  none  will  endure  even  10°  above 
zero.  The  blue  gum  has  been  killed  to  the  ground, 
even  though  40  feet  high,  by  a  temperature  of  about 
15°  above  in  the  interior  valley  in  this  State.  There 
are  other  eucalypts  hardier  than  the  blue  gum  but 
we  cannot  recommend  any  for  Missouri. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
January  28,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie.  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  temperature  has  continued  slightly  above  normal 
during  the  week,  and  there  have  been  no  injurious  frosts. 
Light  rain  has  fallen  at  intervals,  continuing  up  to 
Thursday  in  some  sections.  At  Thermalito  it  was  ac- 
companied by  thunder  and  lightning,  and  hail  fell  at 
Grand  Island  on  the  24th.  Farm  work  was  suspended 
during  the  rainy  days,  but  considerable  progress  was 
made  toward  the  close  of  the  week.  The  weather  has 
been  favorable  for  all  crops;  grain  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  making  satisfactory  growth.  Feed  on  the  foot- 
hill ranges  is  abundant,  and  cattle  and  sheep  are  in  good 
condition.  Trees  and  vines  are  thrifty.  Farmers  seem 
confident  that  heavy  crops  of  grain,  hay  and  fruit  will 
be  raised  this  season. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  all  crops  during  the 
week.  Light  showers  have  fallen  in  nearly  all  sections, 
and  the  temperature  has  been  slightly  above  normal. 
Plowing  and  seeding  are  progressing  rapidly,  except  on 
some  of  the  lowlands,  where  the  soil  is  too  moist  for 
working.  Snow  has  fallen  in  the  foothills  near  Eureka, 
and  snow  is  said  to  be  very  deep  in  the  mountains  north- 
west of  there.  Grain  is  making  good  growth,  and  the 
outlook  for  a  heavy  crop  is  excellent.  Feed  is  abundant, 
and  cattle  are  in  good  condition.  The  weather  has  been 
very  favorable  for  orchards,  and  all  fruit  trees  are  look- 
ing well. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Nearly  normal  temperatures  have  prevailed  during  the 
week,  and  the  weather  has  been  clear,  with  bright  sun- 
shine, for  several  days.  Light  rain  has  fallen  in  nearly 
all  parts  of  the  valley.  These  conditions  have  been  very 
favorable  for  crops,  and  have  enabled  farmers  to  con- 
tinue plowing  and  seeding.  Grain  has  made  rapid 
growth  and  is  in  excellent  condition.  Alfalfa  and  pas- 
turage have  also  made  favorable  progress.  A  large 
acreage  of  grain  has  been  sown,  and  prospects  for  heavy 
crops  were  never  better.  Orchards  and  vineyards  are 
looking  well.    Pruning  is  progressing. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNfA. 
Warm  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  greatly 
benefiting  growing  crops  and  pasturage.  Rain  has  fallen 
in  nearly  all  sections,  and  was  falling  in  Los  Angeles  this 
morning.  The  showers  have  been  generally  light  in  the 
valleys,  continuing  at  intervals  for  several  days,  and 
have  been  very  beneficial.  In  the  foothill  districts  the 
precipitation  has  been  heavier,  amounting  to  more  than 
2  inches  in  some  places.  The  soil  is  in  excellent  condi- 
tion, and  farm  work  is  progressing.  Grain  is  making 
rapid  growth.  Prospects  are  good  for  large  crops  of 
grain,  hay  and  fruit.  Another  heavy  rain  would  be 
beneficial  to  deciduous  and  citrus  fruit  trees. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Jan.  30,  1901,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  Stages  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

.20 

30  36 

34  06 

23  93 

36 

58 

Red  Bluff  

T 

15.13 

15.07 

14.82 

36 

70 

T 

11  32 

16.53 

11.32 

36 

60 

San  Francisco  

T 

13.01 

14.47 

13  31 

42 

62 

Fresno  

.24 

7.45 

6.13 

5  05 

34 

60 

Independence  

.00 

4  53 

2.09 

4  35 

28 

56 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.08 

21.50 

15.50 

11.67 

40 

68 

Los  Angeles  

1.05 

9  26 

4  57 

9  22 

44 

68 

San  Diego  

.61 

3.80 

2.62 

5.14 

48 

64 

.06 

.08 

.66 

2  07 

40 

74 

68 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Suggestions  Concerning  Date  Growing. 

California  joins  with  Arizona  in  enduring  interest 
in  the  great  fruit  palm  of  the  old  world.  We  have  in 
previous  issues  given  outlines  of  what  Arizona  is  do- 
ing and  something  quite  up  to  date  comes  in  the  form 
of  a  leaflet  from  the  Arizona  Experiment  Station, 
prepared  by  Prof.  A.  J.  McClatchie,  the  horticul- 
turist of  the  station.  It  will  be  found  to  have  many 
points  applicable  to  the  interior  regions  of  California. 

The  Arizona  Product. — Dates  being  now  grown 
in  several  parts  of  the  Territory,  and  definite  in- 
formation as  to  their  culture  being  lacking,  it  is 
deemed  wise  to  furnish  present  and  prospective 
growers  with  brief  suggestions  along  this  line.  Let- 
ters received  from  various  parts  of  Arizona  and  else- 
where indicate  a  growing  demand  for  information 
relative  to  the  culture  of  this  fruit. 

It  seems  to  be  now  fairly  well  established  that  dates 
of  a  good  quality  and  in  commercial  quantites  can  be 
produced  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Arizona.  During 
the  past  year,  three  imported  trees  at  the  Experi- 
ment Station  farm  near  Phoenix  bore  over  500 
pounds,  the  fruit  ripening  between  August  and  Janu- 
ary. The  portion  placed  upon  the  market  sold  at 
25  cents  per  pound  wholesale,  at  Phoenix.  Thousands 
of  pounds  could  have  been  sold  at  this  price.  Packed 
in  neat  labeled  boxes,  they  retailed  at  50  to  70  cents 
per  pound. 

The  seedling  date  trees  in  various  parts  of  the 
Territory  bore  last  year  40  to  200  pounds  per  tree. 
Those  of  a  good  quality  sold  for  25  cents  a  pound  whole- 
sale, at  Phoenix.  For  some  years  yet,  the  principal 
part  of  the  dates  grown  in  the  region  will  be  on 
seedling  trees. 

To  Promote  Fruiting. — To  secure  the  setting  of 
the  fruit  of  date  trees  and  to  bring  it  to  maturity,  it 
is  important  that  certain  precautions  be  exercised. 
To  begin  with  the  winter  season,  trees  should  be 
permitted  to  remain  without  water'  and  to  keep  as 
nearly  dormant  as  possible  during  the  coolest  months, 
that  they  may  be  subjected  to  the  damage  of  frost  as 
little  as  possible.  About  the  first  of  March  irriga- 
tion may  begin,  water  being  applied  copiously  until 
the  trees  bloom.  An  abundance  of  water  about  the 
roots  is  said  to  stimulate  blossoming.  When  they 
have  put  forth  their  cluster  of  blossoms,  water  should 
be  withheld  until  the  fruit  has  set. 

Pollen ation. — In  order  to  bring  about  the  setting 
of  the  fruit  it  is  essential  that  the  female  blossoms 
be  pollenated.  Date  trees,  unlike  most  other  fruit 
trees,  bear  the  two  essential  parts  of  the  flowers  on 
different  trees.  Hence  it  is  necessary  either  that 
pollen-bearing  trees  be  grown  near  fruit-bearing 
trees,  or  that  pollen  be  brought  to  the  latter.  Last 
year  a  large  quantity  of  dates  failed  to  fill  out  prop- 
erly because  of  a  want  of  information  on  this  point, 
or  because  of  the  inability  of  the  owners  of  the  trees 
to  secure  pollen  at  the  proper  time.  If  pollen-bear- 
ing trees  do  not  grow  within  HO  or  40  feet  of  fruit- 
bearing  ones,  it  will  be  necessary  to  cut  away  clus- 
ters of  the  pollen-bearing  flowers  and  hang  them  in 
the  fruit-bearing  trees.  This  must  be  done  very  soon 
after  the  female  flowers  appear,  or  it  will  be  too  late 
for  fertilization  to  take  place.  If  pollenated  too 
late,  the  result  often  is  the  development  of  a  few  of 
the  later  blossoming  flowers,  while  the  rest  remain 
undeveloped  and  seedless.  It  is  not  necessary  to  de- 
pend upon  the  pollen  produced  the  same  year  that  it 
is  desired  to  pollenate  the  female  blossoms,  since 
pollen  may  be  kept  from  year  to  year  and  dusted 
upon  the  clusters  of  female  flowers  at  the  proper 
time. 

After  having  made  sure  that  the  female  flowers 
have  been  adequately  pollenated,  the  date  trees  will 
require  little  attention,  except  occasional  watering, 
for  several  months.  As  the  dates  approach  their 
full  size,  it  is  important  that  the  trees  be  supplied 
with  an  abundance  of  water,  it  being  impossible  to 
give  them  too  much  water  from  the  time  the  fruit 
begins  to  ripen  until  it  is  fully  matured.  A  good 
way  to  insure  a  thorough  soaking  of  the  soil  about 
the  roots  of  the  trees  is  to  make  a  basin  15  to  25  feet 
in  diameter,  by  excavating  some  of  the  soil  and  throw- 
ing up  a  circular  ridge,  and  then  to  fill  this  basin 
with  water  about  once  a  week. 

Bad  Birds. — As  the  dates  begin  to  ripen,  they 
will  be  devoured  by  various  species  of  birds,  the 
cactus  wren  and  the  Gila  woodpecker  being  the  most 
destructive  about  Phoenix.  In  order  to  save  their 
dates  from  these  depredations,  some  have  resorted 
to  a  procedure  that  has  resulted  in  the  wasting  of 
much  fruit — the  removal  of  the  clusters  from  the  tree 
that  they  may  be  taken  to  a  place  of  safety.  Green 
dates  once  severed  from  the  tree  do  not  mature  prop- 
erly. In  order  that  the  tannic  acid  with  which  they 
are  abundantly  supplied  may  all  change  to  the  sugar- 
that  is  so  desirable  and  which  causes  them  to  be  so 
delicious,  it  is  neccessarv  that  an  abundance  of  wa- 
ter reach  the  fruit.  And  this  cannot  take  place  if 
the  bunches  are  removed  from  the  tree,  and  thus  cut 
off  from  their  water  supply.  If  the  ends  of  the  cut 
stems  are  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water  and  the  clusters 
treated  as  a  bouquet,  the  unripe  dates  will  wither 
more  slowly  and  more  of  them  will  come  to  maturity. 


Or  the  clusters  may  be  enclosed  in  an  air-tight  box, 
and  loss  of  moisture  from  the  fruit  thus  checked,  the 
water  in  the  large  stem  commonly  being  sufficient  to 
enable  the  necessary  chemical  changes  to  take  place. 
But  in  no  case  will  the  flavor  be  equal  to  that  of 
those  ripening  naturally  upon  the  tree. 

A  better  way  to  save  the  fruit  from  the  ravages  of 
birds  is  to  cover  the  clusters  with  cheesecloth.  This 
can  be  easily  and  cheaply  done  by  making  sacks  of 
the  proper  size,  slipping  one  over  each  cluster,  aDd 
tying  the  mouth  securely  about  the  stem,  the  leaves 
that  might  interfere  with  the  work  being  first  cut 
away.  Besides  preventing  the  depredations  of 
birds,  this  cover  keeps  off  bees  and  other  insects, 
and  catches  the  ripe  fruit  as  it  falls. 

Drying  Dates. — After  being  removed  from  the 
tree,  dates  require  little  treatment  to  preserve 
them.  Most  varieties  contain  sufficient  sugar  to 
keep  them  indefinitely.  Those  ripening  during  late 
summer  and  autumn  may  usually  be  packed  at  once, 
the  need  being  to  prevent  them  becoming  so  dry 
that  they  cannot  be  eaten.  If,  however,  they  are 
placed  in  air-tight  receptacles,  they  will  often  mould 
some.  Those  ripening  during  late  autumn  may  need 
a  little  drying  before  being  packed  away. 

The  greatest  drawback  to  the  preservation  of 
dates  is  the  work  of  larv;e  that  hatch  from  moth 
eggs  deposited  upon  the  fruit  before  it  is  packed. 
In  our  experience,  untreated  fruit  is  always  ruined 
within  a  few  months  by  these  insects.  The  best 
preventative  that  has  been  found  thus  far  is  carbon 
bisulphide  ;  but  better  methods  of  treatment  will  no 
doubt  be  developed  as  the  industry  becomes  more 
important.  To  treat  them  with  the  bispulphide, 
they  are  placed  in  an  air-tight  box,  a  few  ounces  of 
the  liquid  poured  into  a  dish  sitting  above  the  fruit, 
and  a  tight  cover  placed  over  all.  In  a  few  hours 
the  cover  may  be  removed  and  the  gas  permitted 
to  escape,  when  the  fruit  will  be  ready  to  pack. 

Imported  Varieties. — We  still  receive  so  many  in- 
quiries concerning  the  possibility  of  securing  suck- 
ers from  imported  date  trees,  that  it  may  be  well  to 
repeat  what  has  already  been  stated  in  a  previous 
bulletin — that  there  will  be  no  suckers  available 
from  any  American  source  for  at  least  three  or  four 
years.  The  only  source  of  these  suckers  at  present 
is  the  date-growing  regions  of  the  Old  World.  The 
quickest  way  to  secure  dates  at  present  is  to  plant 
seed.  They  may  be  planted  at  any  time  from  now  until 
next  July,  but  will  not  germinate  until  warm  weather 
comes.  The  seed  may  be  planted  where  the  plants 
are  to  remain,  or  the  latter  may  be  transplanted 
when  a  year  old.  Although  adult  trees  endure  con- 
siderable alkali,  the  experience  of  the  past  year  at 
the  date  palm  orchard  south  of  Tempe,  indicates 
date  seeds  will  not  germinate  freely  in  alkaline  soil, 
and  that  young  seedlings  are  injured  by  the  pres- 
ence of  much  alkali.  A  fairly  good  place  to 
plant  the  trees  is  along  ditch  banks,  although  the 
supply  of  water  cannot  be  controlled  there.  As  has 
been  stated  in  previous  bulletins,  there  is  no  cer- 
tainty as  to  what  the  character  of  the  fruit  of  these 
seedlings  will  be.  Like  that  of  the  seedlings  of  most 
other  fruits,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  inferior  to  that 
of  the  established  varieties.  Besides  this  uncer- 
tainty, a  half  of  the  seedlings  are  likely  to  be  males. 
The  only  way  to  secure  date  trees  of  a  definite  sex, 
bearing  fruit  of  a  definite  character,  is  by  suckers. 


THE  GARDEN. 


An  Early  Garden. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rpral  Press  by  Ira  W.  Adams. 

After  a  practical  experience  here  of  eighteen 
years  in  gardening  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion, 
taking  one  year  with  another,  that  February  is  the 
best  time  for  one  to  start  an  early  garden — that  is, 
to  sow  your  seeds  where  you  intend  the  plants  to 
grow.  There  are  some  kinds  of  vegetable  seeds  that 
can  be  sown  very  early  in  the  fall,  either  in  hot  beds, 
cold  frames  or  in  raised  beds  in  the  open  ground — for 
instance,  onions  and  lettuce. 

Onions  and  Lettuce. — I  sowed  two  ounces  of 
onion  seed  broadcast  in  one  of  my  raised  beds,  4x20 
feet,  on  the  15th  of  last  August,  and  transplanted 
them  in  October  and  first  part  of  November.  I  now 
have  a  fine  lot  of  young  onions  to  sell,  as  well  as  to  use 
in  my  family.  I  sowed  lettuce  seed  at  the  same  time 
and  have  had  fine  heads  for  some  weeks  past.  I  find 
that  these  two  vegetables  will  stand  about  as  much 
freezing  weather,  long-continued  cold  rains,  and  cold 
fog,  as  almost  any  other  vegetable  I  know  of,  with 
the  exception  of,  perhaps,  a  very  few,  one  of  which 
is  mustard. 

Mustard. — I  am  fully  satisfied  that  the  majority  of 
persons  who  delight  in  an  early  garden  do  not  know 
the  real  worth  of  mustard  for  very  early  greens.  I 
have  three  varieties.  I  have  not  yet  been  able  to  de- 
cide which  will  prove  to  be  the  best,  as  I  only  raised 
what  is  called  the  "Large-Leaved"  mustard  last 
season.  I  am  now  raising  the  others  and  have  quite 
a  fine  lot  ready  to  be  transplanted.  I  sow  the  seed 
in  an  open  bed  at  the  same  time  I  do  my  onions  and 
lettuce,  and  for  a  succession  sow  a  few  seeds  every 
two  or  three  weeks.    The  plants  should  be  set  out 


about  2  feet  apart,  as  they  make  monstrous  leaves, 
and  grow  very  fast  and  rank,  if  the  soil  is  made  ex- 
tremely rich,  as  it  should  be  in  order  to  raise  them 
to  perfection.  I  have  been  having  these  luscious 
greens  for  the  past  two  months,  and  will  continue  to 
have  them  for  two  months  to  come.  I  am  fully  satis- 
fied that  it  will  pay  to  raise  this  variety  of  mustard 
(to  say  nothing  of  the  other  kinds)  for  poultry,  as 
they  are  extremely  fond  of  the  tender  leaves,  and  it 
is  really  surprising  what  a  large  amount  a  few  hens 
will  eat  in  a  day.  After  the  leaves  have  been  cut 
from  the  stalk  it  will  make  a  second  growth,  and  a 
small  third  growth.  This  variety  of  mustard,  with 
onion  tops  and  mustard,  makes  a  most  complete 
green  feed  for  poultry,  especially  where  they  are 
always  confined. 

Tomatoes. — In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Feb- 
ruary 4,  1890,  I  wrote  a  short  article  about  the  good 
qualities  of  the  "  Honor  Bright  "  tomato.  I  can  still, 
as  then,  say:  "  I  consider  them  a  great  acquisition, 
owing  to  their  unusual  solidity,  as  well  as  their  crack- 
proof  and  remarkably  long-keeping  qualities,  and  I 
can  conscientiously  recommend  them  to  Pacific 
Rural  Press  readers  as  worthy  of  trial."  I  am 
satisfied  that  these  tomatoes  can  be  shipped  to 
Europe  without  resorting  to  cold  storage.  I  saved 
seed  from  my  very  choicest  specimens  last  year,  and 
shall  plant  a  good-sized  patch  the  coming  season.  I 
ate  my  last  tomatoes  January  10. 

Bay  State  Home,  Calistoga. 
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Feeding  for  Eggs. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  J.  H.  Barber. 

Proper  feeding  is  just  as  essential  to  profitable 
management  in  poultry  keeping  as  in  any  other 
branch  of  animal  husbandry.  Precisely  as  the  contents 
of  the  dairyman's  feed  bucket  regulate  the  contents  of 
the  milk  pail  and  the  cash  balance  at  the  creamery, 
so  the  composition  of  the  ration  fed  to  fowls  is  re- 
flected in  the  egg  basket.  Progressive  poultrymen 
realize  this,  and,  consequently,  there  has  arisen  in 
recent  years  a  desire  for  more  exact  knowledge  of 
the  best  methods  of  poultry  feeding.  In  response  to 
this  demand,  several  of  the  agricultural  experiment 
stations  have  been  conducting  experiments  along  this 
line,  and  other  stations  will  doubtless  follow  suit, 
as  the  demand  for  such  information  in  other  States 
increases  and  becomes  well  enough  organized  to  make 
its  importance  felt.  The  data  already  obtained,  how- 
ever, throw  much  light  on  the  subject ;  but,  as  most 
of  the  experiments  have  been  made  in  Eastern  States, 
the  results  have  to  be  modified  to  suit  Pacific  coast 
conditions  and  markets.  Of  the  various  mill  by- 
products used  by  Eastern  feeders,  many  can  not  be 
had  at  all  in  our  markets,  while  some  of  those  we  can 
obtain  are  relatively  expensive  feeds,  especially  to 
those  remote  from  the  large  cities.  We  have,  there- 
fore, to  make  up  our  own  rations  from  the  materials 
available  ;  but  this  is  not  difficult  when  once  the  gen- 
eral principles  are  understood. 

Nutritive  Ratio. — Proper  feeding  is  undoubtedly 
that  which  aims  to  supply  the  hen  with  the  proper 
amounts — neither  more  nor  less — of  the  different  food 
elements  she  needs  in  order  to  perform  to  the  best 
advantage  the  work  expected  of  her.  Over-feeding 
is  plainly  wasteful ;  under-feeding  is  false  economy, 
since  it  defeats  its  own  object.  Feeding  for  flesh  is 
one  thing  ;  feeding  for  eggs  another.  In  this  view, 
the  most  important  points  are  clearly  the  total 
amount  of  food  per  day,  and  the  nutritive  ratio — in 
other  words,  the  proportions  of  nitrogenous  matter 
and  of  carbo-hydrates — to  be  included  in  the  ration. 
The  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  Rhode  Island 
— the  pioneer  in  scientific  poultry  investigation  in 
this  country — has  suggested  a  daily  ration  per  hen  of 
3.5  ounces  total  food,  containing  about  2.7  ounces  of 
dry  matter,  with  a  nutritive  ratio  rather  less  than  1 
to  4.  This  is  for  egg-producing  breeds,  averaging 
about  3.3  pounds  weight  per  hen.  Prof.  Watson  of 
the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Station,  in  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  41  of  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture,  also  recommends  a  ratio  of  about  1  to  4. 
The  New  York  station  used  for  laying  hens  in  one 
series  of' experiments  ratios  varying  from  1:4.1  to 
to  1:4.7,  and  in  another  series  from  1:3.3  to  1:3.7, 
with  an  average  amount  of  about  2.5  ounces  of  dry 
matter  per  hen  per  day,  not  including  green  food. 
As  the  result  of  a  number  of  feeding  tests,  the  West 
Virginia  station  found  rations  approximating  1:5.5 
better  for  egg  production  than  wider  rations.  Lastly 
the  Utah  station,  in  experiments  already  noticed  in 
these  columns,  showed  that  nutritive  ratios  of  about 
1  to  5  was  most  satisfactory,  especially  with  Leg- 
horns. As  conditions  in  Utah  more  nearly  approach 
those  of  the  Pacific  coast,  further  reference  to  these 
experiments  may  not  be  amiss. 

Utah  Experiments. — The  Leghorns  used  in  these 
tests,  including  pullets,  one-year-olds  and  two-year- 
olds,  averaged  in  weight  throughout  the  year  just 
about  3.3  pounds  each.  The  average  amount  of  food 
per  hen  per  day  (excluding  green  feed)  was  almost 
3  ounces,  containing  about  2.5  ounces  of  dry  matter. 
The  nutritive  ratios  producing  most  eggs  were  1  to 
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4.8  (157  eggs),  1  to  5.7  (158  eggs)  and  1  to  4.9  (157 
eggs).  The  food  materials  used  were  bran,  ground 
oats,  ground  corn,  wheat,  oats,  corn,  sunflower  seed, 
blood  meal  and  ground  bones,  with  cabbage  and  al- 
falfa for  green  feed  and  oyster  shell  for  grit. 

Rations  for  California. — In  the  light  of  the 
above  data,  any  poultryman  may  readily  make  up 
satisfactory  rations  from  the  food  materials  most 
available  in  his  market.  Probably  1  to  5  is  a  good 
tentative  ratio  for  egg  production  in  this  State,  to  be 
varied  according  to  results  observed.  Dr.  D.  E.  Sal- 
mon, Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry  of  the 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  is  on  record  as 
saying  that  the  nearer  we  approach  a  balanced 
ration,  the  better  will  be  the  results,  both  in  egg  pro- 
duction and  in  the  health  of  the  fowls.  Now,  1:5  is 
very  near  the  balanced  ration  (Wolff  standard)  for 
milch  cows,  the  analogy  between  the  cow  producing 
milk  and  the  hen  producing  eggs  readily  suggests  it- 
self, so  we  can  not  be  very  far  wrong  in  taking  1  to  5 
as  a  trial  ratio,  to  be  varied  according  to  results,  as 
said  before.  With  this  as  a  basis,  then,  let  us  con- 
sult the  tables  published  in  the  annual  reports  of  the 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of  the  University 
of  California,  giving  in  detail  the  composition  of  Cali- 
fornia food  materials.  In  most  parts  of  the  State 
the  feeds  most  readily  and  cheaply  to  be  had  are 
wheat,  barley,  oats,  bran  and  middlings,  with  blood 
meal  or  meat  meal  for  animal  food.  Corn  and  corn 
meal  are  relatively  expensive  feeds  here,  both  in  food 
value  and  in  price,  and  the  oilcake  meals,  while  cheap 
enough,  reckoned  by  their  food  value,  to  those  near 
San  Francisco,  are  costly  products,  if  one  has  to  pay 
high  freight  rates  on  them.  The  writer,  for  instance, 
finds  that  $9  per  ton  freight  from  San  Francisco  puts 
cocoanut  meal  out  of  the  question  for  people  in  his 
neighborhood.  Chopped  alfalfa  hay  may  be  ad- 
vantageously used  in  the  mash,  if  means  of  chopping 
it  readily  are  at  hand;  its  food  value  for  egg  produc- 
tion is  greater  than  that  of  any  of  the  cereal  prod- 
ucts mentioned  above.  Alfalfa,  as  green  feed,  will 
help  out  the  ration  also.  Blood  meal  is  probably  the 
best  form  of  concentrated  animal  food  for  poultry,  as 
its  composition,  if  a  good  article,  is  tolerably  con- 
stant, while  that  of  the  various  mixtures  sold  as 
"  animal  meal,"  "meat  meal,"  etc.,  may  be  varied 
indefinitely.  Moreover,  the  animal  food  is  fed  for  its 
protein  content,  and  blood  meal  is  richest  of  all  in 
this  element,  so  necessary  to  economical  egg  produc- 
tion. 

Suppose  our  food  materials  to  be  wheat,  barley, 
bran  and  blood  meal.  Then  a  balanced  ration  for 
thirty  Leghorn  hens — about  100  pounds  live  weight — 
would  consist  of:  Bran,  one-half  pound;  barley,  one- 
half  pound;  blood  meal,  one-quarter  pound;  wheat, 
four  pounds;  with  the  following  approximate  composi- 
tion : 


Dry 

Carbo- 

Amount. 

Matter. 

Protein. 

Hyd  rates, 

Material.  Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Etc.  Lbs. 

Bran  50 

.43 

.07 

.36 

Barley  50 

.44 

.06 

.38 

Blood  meal  .  .25 

.22 

.20 

Wheat  4.00 

3.54 

.45 

3.'i2 

Total. .  .5.25 

4.63 

.78 

3.86 

Ounces. 

Ounces. 

Ounce. 

Ounces. 

Per  Hen  2.80 

2.46 

.42 

2  04 

 1:5 

The  writer  has  fed  a  ration  similar  to  this  during 
the  present  winter  with  good  results.  The  bran, 
barley  and  blood  meal  are  fed  as  a  warm  mash  in  the 
morning,  the  barley  being  boiled  a  few  minutes  to 
soften  the  hull,  and  the  bran  and  blood  added,  using 
just  enough  water  (two  quarts)  to  make  a  crumbly 
mash.  A  little  salt  and  cayenne  are  added  for  sea- 
soning, and  occasionally  a  few  table  scraps.  Should 
the  scraps  amount  to  much,  proportionately  less  of 
the  other  feeds  is  used.  One  pound  of  wheat  is  fed 
at  noon,  together  with  all  the  green  stuff  (Australian 
salt  bush)  the  fowls  will  eat,  and  the  balance  of  the 
wheat  about  an  hour  before  sunset.  I  would  feed 
other  grains  for  variety,  but  can  not  obtain  them 
economically. 

If  oats  and  corn  can  be  had  cheaply,  the  ration 
might  be  made  up  as  shown  below 


Dry 

Carbo- 

Amount. 

Matter. 

Protein. 

Hyd  rates, 

Material.  Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Etc.  Lbs. 

.43 

.07 

.36 

.44 

.06 

.38 

Blood  meal . .  .  25 

.22 

.20 

Wheat  2.00 

1.77 

.22 

L56 

Oats  1.00 

.89 

.12 

.79 

Corn  1.00 

.89 

.10 

84 

Total. .  .5.25 

4.64 

.77 

3.93 

1  :51 

With  cocoanut  meal,  a  feed  much  relished  by  fowls, 

the  ration  might  be  varied  twice 

a  week  or  more  to 

the  following  : 

Carbo- 

Dry 

Amount. 

Matter. 

Protein. 

Hydrates, 

Material.  Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Etc.  Lbs. 

Bran   .75 

.  .64 

.10 

.54 

C.  C.  meal. . .  .25 

.21 

.05 

.19 

Blood  meal . .  .25 

.22 

.20 

Wheat  ,4.00 

3.54 

.45 

312 

;    Total. ..  .5.25 

4.61 

.80 

3.85 

Chopped  alfalfa  hay,  with  bran  and  blood  meal, 
gives  a  ration  as  follows  : 

Dry  Carbo- 

A  mount.        Matter.  Protein.  Hydrates, 

Material.     Lbs.             Lbs.  Lbs.  Etc.  Lbs. 

Bran  5               .43  .07  .36 

Alfalfa  hay..  .5               .45  .09  .34 

Blood  Meal..  .25              .22  .20 

Wheat  4.00            3.54  .45  3.12 


I, 


Nutritive  ratio. 


.1  : 4.8 


Total. . .  .5.25 
Nutritive  ratio . . . 


4.64 


.81 


3.82 
.1:4.7 


Using  skim  milk  instead  of  water  in  the  mash  gives, 
with  alfalfa  hay  and  cocoanut  meal : 

Carbo- 

Amount.        Matter.     Protein.  Hydrates, 
Lbs.     Etc.  Lbs. 


Material. 
Skim  milk 

(2  quarts) . 
Alfalfa  hay. 
C.  C.  meal .  . 


Lbs. 

.4.00 
.1.00 
.50 


Wheat  3.50 

Total  

Nutritive  ratio. . . 


Dry 
Matter. 
Lbs. 

.40 
.89 
.42 
3.10 

4.81 


.12 
.17 
.10 

.39 

.78 


.23 
.68 
.37 
2.73 

4.01 
.1:5.1 


A  somewhat  narrower  ration,  using  skim  milk, 
bran  and  blood,  would  be  : 


Dry 

Carbo- 

Amount.  Matter. 

Protein. 

Hydrates, 

Material. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Lbs. 

Etc.  Lbs. 

Skim  milk 

(2  quarts) 

.4.00 

.40 

.12 

.23 

Bran  

1.00 

.87 

.13 

.72 

Blood  

.  .25 

.22 

.20 

Wheat 

4.00 

3.54 

.45 

3!  i2 

Total . . . 

5  03 

.90 

4.07 

...  .1  :4.5 

Other  rations  might  be  added,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  give  some  idea  of  the  principles  of  rational 
feeding,  the  basis  of  good  poultry  rations  as  demon- 
strated by  experiment,  and  the  method  of  making  up 
rations  on  this  basis  from  the  food  materials  avail- 
able, by  means  of  the  tables  referred  to  above.  It 
should  be  said  here  that  the  digestibility  of  foodstuffs 
by  poultry  has  not  yet  been  demonstrated,  though 
experiments  in  this  line  were  begun  at  the  California 
Experiment  Station  last  year.  In  the  absence  of  ex- 
act data  as  to  digestibility,  the  above  rations  have 
been  calculated  on  the  percentage  composition  of  the 
foods,  following  in  this  the  example  of  Mr.  Dryden  of 
the  Utah  Experiment  Station.  As  stated  above,  any 
one  can  easily  make  up  rations  to  suit  from  the  food- 
stuffs at  hand.  Should  any  of  such  materials  not  be 
found  in  the  tables,  information  as  to  their  composi- 
tion may  be  obtained  from  the  experiment  station  at 
Berkeley. 

Green  Food. — Green  food  has  not  been  included  in 
the  rations  for  several  reasons.  Chickens  at  large 
pick  their  green  food  a  good  part  of  the  time,  and 
when  it  is  supplied  them  the  fodders  used  are  various, 
though  alfalfa  is  coming  more  and  more  into  use  as 
the  best  of  all.  Australian  salt  bush  (Atriplex  semi- 
baccata)  is  another  excellent  green  fodder;  it  is  rel- 
ished by  chickens,  and  gives  a  large  and  continuous 
yield  without  irrigation.  If  water  is  scarce,  nothing 
is  better  to  plant  for  chickens  than  salt  bush.  Where 
fowls  are  yarded,  and  the  amount  of  green  stuff  fed 
is  kept  track  of,  it  can  be  reckoned  in  the  ration. 

The  Larger  Breeds.— The  larger  and  heavier 
breeds,  of  course,  require  more  food  per  head  than 
the  Leghorns.  More  is  required  for  maintenance  of 
the  larger  bird,  as  only  the  surplus  nutriment  over 
and  above  that  required  to  sustain  the  body  can  be 
used  in  egg  production.  It  is  probable,  however, 
that,  weight  for  weight,  no  more  food  is  required  by 
Plymouth  Rocks  or  Brahmas  than  by  Leghorns;  in 
other  words,  the  amount  of  food  necessary  for  100 
pounds  live  weight  of  Leghorns  will  at  least  suffice 
for  the  same  weight  of  a  larger  breed. 

University  Experiment  Substation,  Paso  Robles, 
Cal.  ■_ 

Is  It  Chicken  Pox  ? 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  tell  us  what  is  the 
matter  with  my  fowls,  and'what  to  do  for  them  ?  Their 
houses  are  whitewashed  and  roosts  cleaned  and  satu- 
rated with  coal  oil  often,  and  gas  lime  scattered  freely  on 
the  earth  floor ;  their  feed  is  wheat,  middlings,  meat 
scraps  and  alfalfa.  The  disease  first  shows  about  the 
eyes_a  white,  frothy  film,  changing  to  a  yellowish 
growth  or  scab,  when  the  hens  become  blind.  It  often 
affects  the  mouth,  so  they  are  unable  to  close  the  bill  on 
account  of  the  scales  or  scabs  in  the  mouth,  when  they 
become  dumpish  and  die  in  a  few  days.  Can  it  be  the 
gas  lime,  which  we  have  used  but  a  short  time?  The 
trouble  came  on  since  using  it.  Will  you  suggest  the 
cause  and  a  remedy  ?— J.  O.  C.,  San  Jose. 

To  the  Editor:— Evidently  neither  the  food  given 
the  fowls  of  your  correspondent,  J.  O.  C,  nor  the  gas 
lime  he  uses  in  his  poultry  houses  are  responsible  for 
the  condition  his  hens  are  in.  It  is  difficult  to  name 
the  cause  for  the  sickness  he  describes,  especially  so 
by  one  who  has  no  opportunity  to  examine  the  sur- 
roundings. 

The  symptoms  described  indicate  chicken  pox. 
This  disease  will  appear  in  some  flocks  in  an  unac- 
countable manner.  An  authority  on  poultry  dispases 
says:    "While  the  eruption  (chicken  pox)  may  ap- 


pear on  any  part  of  the  skin  of  the  bird,  we  usually 
see  it  on  the  face  or  under  sides  of  the  wings.  The 
eruption  may  extend  to  the  eyeballs  or  appear 
directly  on  them,  and  may  cause  the  loss  of  sight,  if 
not  the  destruction  of  the  eyeballs.  The  more  numer- 
ous the  sores  or  ulcers  the  more  prominent  the  loss 
of  appetite,  strength  and  color. 

"Chicken  pox  is  known  by  the  scabby  ulcers  ap- 
pearing on  any  part  of  the  body,  but  more  often  on 
the  head  and  wing.  The  ulcers  exude  a  liquid  that 
is  inclined  to  dry  on  the  surface  and  present  a  scaly, 
dirty  coating.  Along  with  the  coming  of  the  erup- 
tion the  bird  shows  more  thirst  than  common  and  a 
slight  rise  of  temperature. 

"For  the  eruption  there  is  nothing  better  than 
common  carbolated  vaseline.  Feed  a  simple  mash  of 
at  least  one-third  clover  (or  alfalfa)  mixed  with  boil- 
ing milk.  See  that  all  damp,  scratching  material  is 
removed  and  dry  straw  supplied  in  its  place.  The 
danger  in  this  disease  is  exposure  to  cold  and  wet." 
Napa,  Cal.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 


The  New  Egg  Farm. 

To  the  Editor:— In  your  book  "The  New  Egg 
Farm  "  are  there  plans  for  building  hen  houses  on  a 
small  scale— say  that  cost  from  $15  to  $25,  or  10x10  or 
12x12,  or  some  small  dimensions?  Please  reply  through 
the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.— C.  D. 
Guilford. 

The  book  contains  descriptions  and  pictures  of  all 
kinds  of  poultry  structures,  stationary  and  movable, 
large  and  small.  It  is  very  suggestive  along  all  lines 
of  handy  devices  and  arrangements.  And  the  price 
is  only  $1  per  copy,  postpaid. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


How  Long  Will  Overland  Fruit  Be  En  Ifaute  This  Year. 

To  the  Editor: — I  rise  for  information.  At  the 
annual  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco last  December,  I  made  a  motion  that  the  con- 
vention instruct  their  transportation  committee  to 
call  on  the  new  president  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  and  en- 
deavor to  obtain  for  the  year  1901  a  time  schedule  on 
eastbound  fruit  traffic.  On  Mr.  Naftzger's  objecting 
to  the  committee  being  so  instructed  my  motion  was 
tabled.  Later  in  the  session  Mr.  Frank  McKevitt 
brought  in  a  series  of  resolutions  more  than  covering 
the  ground  of  my  motion.  These  resolutions,  I  be- 
lieve, passed  unanimously.  Now,  sir,  seeing  that 
from  the  very  nature  of  our  business  it  is  imperative 
that  time  must  and  should  be  the  essence  of  our  con- 
tracts with  the  S.  P.  R.  R.,  I  should  like  to  hear,  and 
I  am  sure  all  fruit  growers  would  like  to  hear,  from 
the  chairman  of  that  committee  (Mr.  Russ  D. 
Stephens  of  Sacramento,  I  think)  as  to  whether  the 
instructions  of  the  convention  are  already  complied 
with,  and  what  was  the  result  of  the  interview  with 
President  Hays.  I  have  a  few  acres  of  pears  that 
have  been  a  source  of  pleasure  and  pride  to  me;  with 
the  assistance  of  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  I  trust  they  may 
also  prove  a  source  of  profit.  The  orchardist  cannot 
convert  pleasure  and  pride  into  bread  and  butter, 
and,  if  the  S.  P.  R.  R.  swallow  all  the  profit,  the 
orchardist  must  needs  forego  his  pleasure  and  pride 
in  his  pear  trees. 

Mr.  Hays,  as  a  reasonable  man,  must  see  that  if, 
by  delays  on  the  part  of  the  carriers,  the  goods  car- 
ried are  rendered  valueless,  it  is  impossible  for  ship- 
pers to  continue  in  business.  If  no  one  can  afford  to 
ship,  no  one  can  afford  to  grow  for  shipment.  As  it 
is  too  long  to  wait  for  next  December's  convention  I 
trust  Mr.  Stephens  will  be  so  kind  as  to  let  us  hear 
through  your  columns  the  result  of  the  committee's 
labors.  Edward  Berwick. 

Monterey,  Jan.  26,  1901. 

Mr.  Stephens  has  the  floor. 


Photographs  are  shown  of  a  collection  of  vege- 
tables on  the  grounds  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com- 
pany at  Forty  Mile,  and  it  is  a  pretty  convincing  ex,-., 
hibit  that  all  the  vegetables  that  come  to  maturity  in 
Canada  may  be  grown  in  the  open  air  during  the 
summer  months  on  the  Yukon. 


The  upper  San  Joaquin  is  going  ahead  with  its 
honey  interests.  Four  carloads  of  honey  have  already 
been  shipped  out  of  Tulare  county  for  the  season. 
Another  car  will  be  shipped  in  a  few  days.  The  total 
honey  yield  of  the  season  was  about  seventy  tons  for 
that  county. 

Wire  nails  will  stand  the  weather  test  better  than 
steel  cut  nails.  The  surface  of  wire  nails  is  entirely 
smooth  ;  that  of  the  cut  nail  is  rough  on  two  sides,  giv- 
ing greater  opportunity  for  collection  and  saturation  of 
moisture.  As  between  steel  and  iron  there  would  be  an 
advantage  in  using  steel  nails,  as  they  are  le9S  liable  to 
rust.  The  process  of  galvanizing  nails  after  cut  has 
been  perfected,  the  use  of  the  galvanized  nail  being  advo- 
cated. It  is  desirable  to  use  a  small  nail  with  extra  large 
head,  and  nails  galvanized  after  they  are  cut,  not  nails 
cut  from  galvanized  wire,  as  on  the  latter  the  head  and 
point  are  exposed  and  the  coating  is  not  as  perfect  as  in 
the  case  of  nails  galvanized  after  cut. 

In  191  feet  of  3-inch  pipe  there  are  150  square  feet  of 
surface:    3X3.1416X12^-144=,785;  191X-785=150. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Beginning  to  Bloom.— Nilos  Herald, 
Jan.  25:  The  acacia  is  sending  forth  its 
beautiful  bloom  in  this  vicinity  and  here 
and  there  are  to  be  seen  almond  trees  in 
full  bloom.  While  it  is  quite  early,  crops 
of  all  kinds  look  promising.  The  hillsido 
vegetable  gardens  have  peas,  beans  and 
potatoes  well  advanced.  If  late  cold  snaps 
do  not  bother,  the  prospects  are  good  for 
more  than  an  average  crop. 

Activity  Among  Viticulturists. 
— Livermore  Herald:  Although  phyllox- 
era has  not  decimated  the  vineyards  of 
the  Livermore  valley  as  it  has  in  less 
favored  localities  of  the  State,  it  has  made 
its  appearance  in  spots,  and  growers  are 
preparing  to  take  time  by  the  forelock 
and  employ  the  only  remedy  for  the  evil 
yet  discovered— that  is,  by  planting  re- 
sistant stock.  Julius  Paul  Smith  of  Oli- 
vina  made  arrangements  before  his  re- 
cent departure  for  the  East  to  plant  100 
acres  of  new  land  in  vines  this  season,  and 
Manager  Barker  has  ordered  from  West, 
the  well-known  Stockton  grower,  50,000 
cuttings  of  resistant  stock.  C.  L.  Crellin 
of  Ruby  Hill  will  also  plant  about  twenty- 
five  acres,  using  Riparia  stock. 

COLUSA. 

New  Disease  Among  Hogs.  —  Sun: 
Quite  a  number  of  farmers  on  Grand 
Island  have  for  the  past  few  weeks  been 
losing  their  hogs  by  some  new  and  strange 
disease.  Chas.  Burtis  has  only  about 
thirty  left  out  of  a  band  of  eighty.  The 
hogs  first  commence  to  lose  their  hair  and 
their  skin  becomes  covered  with  spots, 
after  which  they  drop  off  very  rapidly. 
Another  matter  in  regard  to  the  hogs, 
which  is  causing  complaint,  is  that  some 
of  tho  farmers  do  not  take  the  precaution 
to  bury  their  dead  hogs,  but  allow  them 
to  lay  in  the  fields  or  corrals  where  they 
die,  and  some  places  the  odor  is  becom- 
ing almost  unbearable;  then  other  hogs 
are  allowed  to  eat  the  remains  of  the 
dead.  This  will  not  only  likely  cause  dis- 
ease among  the  hogs,  but  is  not  the 
healthiest  thing  in  tho  world  for  the  peo- 
ple in  that  vicinity. 

FRESNO. 

Prospering  Through  Irrigation. 
—Modesto  Herald,  Jan.  24 :  J.  S.  Bran- 
der  reports  that  alfalfa,  dairying,  raisin 
and  fruit  growing  have  made  Fowler  a 
prosperous  community.  Mr.  Brander  is 
checking  eighty  acres  for  alfalfa,  and 
recently  purchased  a  herd  of  forty  heifers 
brought  in  with  others  from  Oregon  and 
Washington  by  the  San  Joaquin  Ice  Co., 
a  big  creamery  concern,  and  sold  to  the 
farmers  at  cost.  Mr.  Brander  paid  $22.50 
per  head,  the  herd  including  a  young  Jer- 
sey bull.  Twenty  and  forty-acre  farms 
are  the  rule  down  that  way — in  the  irri- 
gated belt. 

Large  Sale  of  Holsteins.— Fresno 
Democrat :  Probably  the  largest  sale  of 
registered  Holstein  cattle  that  has  ever 
taken  place  in  the  United  States  has  been 
made  at  the  famous  Minnewawa  farm, 
whore  100  head  of  full  bloods  have  been 
sold,  consisting  of  fifty  cows  and  the  re- 
mainder calves  and  young  stock,  includ- 
ing three  fine  bulls.  This  fine  herd  con- 
sists of  about  280  head  and  the  sale  of 
these  choice  full  bloods  will  consist  of 
some  of  the  finest  stock  in  the  herd.  No 
prices  are  named  for  publication,  but,  suf- 
fice it  to  say,  only  long  prices  could  induce 
the  sellers  to  part  with  such  a  large  num- 
ber of  fancy  bred  dairy  stock.  It  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  noted  breeding  farm 
to  discontinue  the  breeding  of  fine  cattle, 
but  after  the  cold  weather  in  the  East 
other  stock  will  be  shipped  here  to  fill  the 
place  of  those  sold.  The  purchaser  was 
Charles  D.  Pierce,  a  wealthy  gentleman 
of  San  Francisco,  who  will  take  them  to 
his  farm  on  the  San  Joaquin  river,  4 
miles  from  Stockton,  where  he  has  fitted 
up  new  barns  and  houses,  and  will  make 
his  place  one  of  the  finest  in  California. 

Alfalfa  Seeding.  —  Reedley  Ex- 
ponent, Jan.  24:  Few  have  any  idea  of  the 
amount  of  land  that  will  be  planted  to  al- 
falfa this  season  within  from  3  to  5  miles 
of  Reedley.  The  thing  is  booming  for 
the  reason  the  land  is  adapted  to  this  king 
of  all  the  grass  family.  In  Sections  11, 14, 
16  and  21,  Township  16  S.,  Range  23  E., 
all  within  the  Windsor  school  district, 
there  is  already  about  1000  acres  seeded, 
or  soon  will  be,  as  the  forces  are  at  work 
every  day.  Following  are  the  names  of 
those  planting  alfalfa  and  the  acreage 
thus  planted:  O.  S.  Brewer  has  prepared 
and  sown  a  large  area,  but  expects  to  put 
in  fully  200  acres;  in  Section  14  Andrew 
Winter  has  sown  eighty  acres;  C.  L.  Kne- 
stric  is  at  work  sowing  fifty  acres;  J.  N. 
Patterson  will  sow  from  forty  to  sixty 
acres,  as  the  time  may  permit;  in  Soction 
15  H.  R.  Peacock  and  G.  M.  Dopkins  will 
put  in  sixty  acres;  G.  V.  and  D.  L.  Reed 
have  already  sown  eighty  acres;  Jasper 


Kolb  will  plant  forty  acres;  L.  L.  Eldred, 
thirty  acres;  Mr.  Menkins,  thirty-five 
acres;  John  McBriar  has  eighty  acres  lev- 
eled and  checked  for  the  seed — in  fact, 
much  of  it  is  already  seeded;  Deason  & 
Clark  will  sow  eighty  acres,  their  land 
being  now  ready  to  seed;  J.  C.  McCubbin 
will  sow  eighty  acres,  and  is  now  at  work 
with  a  force  of  men  thoroughly  preparing 
it  for  the  seed;  A.  E.  McClanahan  and 
J.  A.  Boyd  are  each  preparing  forty  acres 
and  others  will  follow.  The  above,  with 
what  has  beon  sown  during  the  past  two 
years,  will  amount  to  at  least  1500  acres. 

SACRAMENTO. 
A  Good  Year.— To  the  Editor:  I 
have  never  seen  Sacramento  county  look- 
ing so  well  at  this  time  of  year.  I  never 
saw  so  good  a  winter  for  stock.  It  was  a 
winter  of  grass.  There  is  a  good  demand 
for  stock  of  all  kinds.  Berkshires  are  in 
good  request.  The  time  has  come  when 
one  must  keep  stock  to  larm  successfully. 
— Thos.  Waite,  Perkins. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Orange  Shipping  Quiet.— San  Diego 
Union,  Jan.  24:  Orange  shipping  from 
this  and  all  other  sections  of  southern 
California  is  not  active  at  tho  present 
time.  The  reasons  for  this  are  the 
scarcity  of  satisfactory  orders  and  unsatis- 
factory prices.  The  packers  are  devoting 
their  attention  to  packing  lemons,  for 
which  there  is  a  little  market.  This  lull 
in  the  orange  shipments  will  give  the 
fruit  an  opportunity  to  ripen  moro  thor- 
oughly. The  large  amount  of  fruit 
shipped  East  before  the  holidays  has  had 
the  expected  effect  to  rather  stagnate  the 
market  and  keep  it  down  for  a  time,  but 
the  growers  and  shippers  of  the  city  are 
looking  forward  to  better  times,  and  that 
soon.  The  shipments  of  citrus  fruit  from 
southern  California  up  to  the  present 
time  for  the  season  far  surpasses  any 
previous  record,  the  figures  reaching  close 
to  3500  cars.  The  recent  rain  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  lull  in  shipments,  but 
the  main  causes  are  those  stated  above. 

Lemons  Helped  by  Recent  Rains. 
— San  Diego  Union,  Jan.  24:  The  recent 
rain  had  a  good  effect  on  the  lemon  crop 
of  this  county  in  brightening  up  the  trees 
and  fruit  and  in  making  irrigation  un- 
necessary for  the  present,  at  least.  Al- 
though it  was  only  one  rain  of  many  that 
are  needed  during  the  winter  season,  it 
came  at  just  tho  right  time  to  do  much 
good.  The  lemon  trees  of  the  county, 
especially  those  in  the  Chula  Vista  section, 
are  making  a  very  fine  growth  and  pre- 
senting a  fine  appearance. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Walnut  Root  Rot.— Santa  Barbara 
Press  :  Mr.  Cadwell  reported  at  the  Hor- 
ticultural Society  meeting  that  he  was 
cutting  down  the  walnut  trees  in  his  or- 
chard on  account  of  root  rot,  which 
brought  forth  considerable  discussion. 
J.  McTear  thought  the  disease  was  the  re- 
sult of  old  wood  and  decaying  roots  left  in 
the  soil,  as  they  formed  a  nursery  for  the 
fungus  that  caused  the  trouble.  W.  H. 
Morse  stated  that  the  fungus  attacked 
the  trees  and  shrubs  close  to  the  ground 
and  developed  itself  in  the  inner  bark  of 
the  tree  and  then  extended  to  the  roots, 
death  being  delayed  for  a  year  or  two,  but 
finally  claimed  its  victim.  Ho  also  stated 
that  the  fungus  was  not  particular  as  to 
the  species  of  the  tree  attacked.  Mr. 
Kahles  reported  a  communication  from 
Florida,  and  gave  the  treatment  they 
were  experimenting  with,  but  all  were  of 
the  opinion  that  it  was  an  important  ques- 
tion and  needed  a  good  microscopist  to 
work  on  it,  as  it  was  of  vital  importance 
to  the  fruit  growers. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

New  Potatoes  in  January.— San 
Jose  Mercury,  Jan.  21:  Gilbert  Iverson, 
who  has  a  ranch  near  the  summit  of  the 
Santa  Cruz  mountains,  last  summer 
planted  a  fow  potatoes,  Burbank  variety, 
as  an  experiment  to  see  when  he  could 
produce  early  potatoes.  The  vines  grew 
well,  but  the  late  heavy  frosts  destroyed 
them;  he  dug  his  potatoes  and  from  the 
little  patch  he  had  planted  obtained  500 
pounds,  most  of  them  being  about  the  size 
of  hens'  eggs. 

Food  Value  of  Prunes.— The  follow- 
ing is  taken  from  a  recent  paper  by  Dr. 
W.  D  McDougall:  The  prune  is  not  only 
valuable  as  a  food  for  human  beings,  but 
the  small,  unmarketable  fruit  can  be  util- 
ized with  profit  by  turning  it  into  pork. 
Judgment  must  be  used,  however,  in  feed- 
ing prunes  to  hogs.  When  your  swine  are 
ready  to  fatten  for  the  market,  feed  them 
three  parts  of  prunes  to  one  part  of  corn 
meal,  with  enough  swill  or  water  added  to 
make  a  thin  paste.  Boil  first  in  a  cauldron 
from  twenty  to  thirty  minutes.  This,  fed 
with  judgment,  will  increase  the  weight 
of  your  hogs  from  75%  to  100%  in  six  or 
seven  weeks,  and  will  make  firm,  good 
pork. 

SONOMA. 
Sonoma's  Winter  Fruit.— Healds- 


burg  Tribune,  Jan.  24  :  George  Madeira 
sent  to  this  office  on  Friday  last  several 
young  pears  of  considerable  size,  plucked 
from  trees  on  the  Hendricks  place  on  the 
hill  lands  about  2  miles  northwest  of 
Skaggs  Springs.  The  trees  bloomed  last 
fall  and  tho  fruit  will  ripen  in  April  or 
first  of  May.  Little  or  no  frost  falls  on 
the  Hendricks  ranch,  which  is  located  200 
or  300  feet  above  the  sea  and  in  the  ther- 
mal belt.  There  are  locations  in  the  Coast 
mountains  on  the  south  slopes  of  elevated 
lands  whore  frost  is  unknown.  At  no  dis- 
tant day  the  finest  of  oranges,  lemons  and 
olives  will  be  successfully  grown  on  these 
mountain  ranches. 

The  Bad  Coyotes.— Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat  :  Lester  Seawell  reports  that 
coyotes  have  been  making  disastrous  in- 
roads among  the  sheepfolds  on  the  Sea- 
well  ranch  and  adjoining  ranches.  About 
200  line,  fat  lambs  have  been  killed  by  the 
coyotes  during  the  past  month  or  so  on 
the  Seawell  place.  A  $20  gold  piece  at 
least,  probably  more,  can  be  earned  for 
the  scalp  of  a  coyote,  so  desirous  is  every- 
body of  ridding  the  country  of  the  pests. 
Tho  county  also  allows  a  bounty  of  $5. 

Hints  to  Berry  Growers.— Sebasto- 
pol  Times:  A.  F.  Scheidecker,  the  well- 
known  nurseryman  and  fruit  grower  of 
Vino  Hill,  in  discussing  the  blackberry 
situation,  advances  a  few  hints  that 
should  be  seriously  considered  by  growers. 
It  is  his  opinion  that  the  producers  should 
not  sign  any  ten-year  contracts,  because 
by  doing  so  they  would  be  working 
against  their  interests.  Mr.  Scheidecker 
says  that  the  blackberry  growers  of  Analy 
Township  control  the  output  of  berries  in 
northern  California,  and  if  they  will  com- 
bine they  can  secure  good  prices  year 
after  year  without  contracting  before  the 
berries  are  ready  for  the  market.  Some 
packers  are  now  offering  to  contract  for 
ten  years  at  $32.50  and  $35  per  ton,  but 
Mr.  Scheidecker  believes  that  by  holding 
out  the  growers  can  secure  more  satisfac- 
tory figures.  T.  E.  Barlow,  ono  of  the 
most  extensive  blackberry  growers  in  this 
township,  is  also  against  the  signing  of 
ten-year  contracts,  his  views  being  similar 
to  those  of  Mr.  Scheidecker.  He  stated 
to-day  that  during  the  past  week  a  San 
Francisco  party  has  been  circulating 
among  the  growers  of  this  locality,  offer- 
ing $40  per  ton  for  next  season's  crop,  and 
in  view  of  this  fact  ho  thinks  it  would  be 
unwise  to  contract  for  $35  per  ton  for  a 
period  of  ten  years. 

TEHAMA. 
Heavy  Potato  Yield.— Red  Bluff 
People's  Cause,  Jan.  26 :  In  the  culture 
of  tho  succulent  tuber — otherwise  Irish 
potato— Battle  Creek  excels.  From  a  field 
aggregating  twenty  acres  were  harvested 
over  2000  sacks.  The  potatoes  were 
mostly  of  the  Oregon  Burbank  variety, 
grown  on  soil  well  irrigated  from  the 
abundant  water  furnished  from  the  creek. 
There  have  been  some  extraordinary  spec- 
imens, such  as  eleven  potatoes  weighing 
eighteen  pounds,  two  sacks  containing  212 
potatoes  weighing  209  pounds,  and  last, 
but  not  by  any  means  least,  an  irregular 
shaped  beauty  weighing  five  pounds.  This 
potato  is  one  of  a  late  planted  crop  of  Ore- 
gon Burbanks  and  from  one  acre  of  the 
patch  were  harvested  150  sacks. 

TULARE. 

Firecrackers  Keep  Off  Coyotes. 
— Tulare  Advance:  Mr.  Brazil,  an  exten- 
sive sheep  raiser,  living  southeast  of  town, 
has  beon  troubled  by  the  coyotes,  four  or 
five  men  being  necessary  to  guard  each 
band  of  sheep  from  them.  Mr.  Brazil  has 
been  using  a  Winchester  pretty  freely 
upon  them;  but  this  is  expensive,  and  he 
has  struck  upon  another  plan  which  seems 
to  be  almost  as  effective  and  a  great  deal 
cheaper.  Every  other  night  he  goes 
around  the  ranch  and  fires  firecrackers. 
He  finds  the  noise  and  the  smell  of  the 
powder  are  sufficient  to  keep  the  coyotes 
away  for  a  couple  of  days.  He  has  tried 
the  experiment  several  times  and  it  has 
proved  a  success. 

Large  Apple  Crop.— Visalia  Delta, 
Jan.  24:  Walter  Hammond,  who  has  a 
twenty-acre  apple  orchard  in  the  htfls 
above  Badger,  is  doing  well  on  his  little 
ranch.  His  apple  crop  this  year  is  thirty- 
fivo  tons.  Mountain  apples  never  fail  to 
command  a  good  price  and  are  always 
salable.  Mr.  Hammond's  trees  are  seven 
or  eight  years  old. 

Cattle  Growers  Organize.— Han- 
ford  Journal,  Jan.  22:  The  cattle  growers 
of  the  San  Joaquin  valley  met  in  Visalia 
last  Saturday  to  organize  an  association 
for  central  California.  There  was  a  large 
attendance.  Charles  Adams  of  Visalia  was 
elected  president:  Susman  Mitchell  (Vi- 
salia) and  Curtis  Vise  (Reedley),  vice-pres- 
idents; V.  D.  Knupp  of  Porterville,  secre- 
tary; T.  A.  Elliott,  E.  O.  Larkinsand  Bert 
Murray,  committee  on  by-laws.  The  as- 
sociation adjourned  to  meet  at  Fresno  on 
Feb.  2nd. 

YOLO. 

Cattle   From  Arizona.— Vacaville 


Reporter:  A  train  load  of  cattle  passed 
through  Vacaville  Monday  en  route  to 
Winters.  There  were  1000  head  on  board 
and  they  were  shipped  from  Arizona, 
where  the  feed  is  short.  From  Winters 
the  cattle  were  shipped  to  the  Phelan 
ranch,  in  tho  northern  part  of  Berryessa 
valley.  One  of  the  men  in  charge  of  the 
cattle  stated  that  over  30,000  head  had 
been  shipped  from  Arizona  to  northern 
California  within  the  past  month. 

Fruit  Production  of  Capay  Val- 
ley.— Woodland  Democrat:  The  dried 
fruit  in  the  hands  of  producers  in  Capay 
valley  is  about  100,000  pounds.  The  ship- 
ments from  Guinda  during  the  year  1900 
were  as  follows :  Fresh  fruit,  1,562,312 
pounds,  including  838,67"  pounds  plums 
and  253,089  pounds  peaches :  dried  fruit, 
848,292  pounds,  including  460, 182  pounds 
apricots  and  peaches;  total  shipped,  848,- 
292  pounds;  on  hand,  100,000  pounds; 
total  product,  2,510,604  pounds.  The  val- 
ley also  produces  considerable  citrus 
fruit,  the  quality  of  which  compares  favor- 
ably with  the  Oroville  and  Los  Angeles 
oranges.  The  above  showing  makes  the 
entire  fruit  output  of  Capay  valley  last 
season  251  carloads.  Of  course,  most  of 
the  orange  orchards  are  young  and  un- 
productive as  yet. 
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Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 
on  above  Spray  Pump. 

BARNGR0VER,  HULL  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  NATIONAL  FOUNDRY), 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 
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WE  MAKE 
IN  QUANTITY 
TO  SELL 
CHEAPLY. 

OTHERS 
MAKE  CHEAPLY 
TO  SELL 
IN  QUANTITY. 


No.    3  UT.AL 


No  ■    3  1UENICI  A. 


BAKER    &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Mo.  3!4. 


AIM  OLD  SI 


with  a  crank  on  it  would  be  just  about  as  effective  as  the  average  milk 
tester  after  a  few  months' use.  Why?  Because  there  will  be  about  as  many 
holes  in  each.  Tin  is  not  the  correct  material  of  which  to  make  milk  testers. 


Babcock 
Tester 


BfiNO-TIN 

as  its  name  indicates,  is  made  absolutely  without  tin  or  gal- 
vanized parts.     It  is  made  entirely  of  cast  iron,  steel  and 
bronze.   Should  a  bottle  break  and  scatter  the  acid, 
there  is  nothing  to  rust.     Gears  are  cut  from 
solid  phosphor  bronze;  they  run  easy 
and  last  always.    Made  in  five  sizes, 
holding  4,  6,  8, 10  and  12  bottles.  Geared 
high — one  revolution  of  the  handle 
makes  many  revolutions  of  the  test. 
All  enclosed  in  solid  cast  iron  frame. 
No  danger  of  flying  acid  in  breakage. 
Our  shops  repair  all  kinds  of  separators 
and  dairy  and  creamery  machinery 
promptly.  Send  for  free  catalog  No.  70 

ELGIN  MFG.  COMPANY, 
Elgin,  Illinois. 


Machine  Works, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 


Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
First  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  ot 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc  , 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting.  Oeneral  Jobbing  and  Kopairlntr. 


FRANCIS  c  SMITH   8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    U/rtTER  U/ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Jron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
piled  for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum, 


THE   WELL  KNOWN 

FORBES  CULTIVATOR, 

Manufactured  by 

Enterprise    M'f'g  Company, 

SAN    JOSE,  CrtL. 


The  cut  below  represents  a  6- 
foot  3-wheel  Cultivator,  with  11 
reversible  spring  steel  teeth. 


We  manufacture  and 
carry  a  general 
line  of 

Orchard  Implement*, 

such  as 

Forbes 
Cultivators, 

Tulley 
Cultivators, 
Weed 
Cutters, 
Orchard 

Rollers, 
Fruit  Trucks. 

ALL  KINDS  OF 

Machine  and  Foundry 

WORK. 


The  cut  below  repre- 
sents a  6-foot,  2-wheel 
Cultivator,  with  the 
same  features  as  the  3- 
wheel  Cultivator,  exoept 
the  pole,  which  is  rigid. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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to  see  her.  But  as  she  leaned  her  head 
listlessly  against  the  window  there 
came  from  the  hall  the  sound  of  a 
familiar  whistle,  and  instantly  her  ex- 
pression changed.  A  smiling,  expectant 
face  greeted  Rex  as  he  entered,  and 
she  scrutinized  him  with  playful  anx- 
iety. 

"The  funeral  and  wedding  marches 
are  side  by  side  on  the  piano."  she  be- 
gan, with  an  affected  attempt  at 
seriousness ;  "  but  I  was  waiting  to 
choose  between  them  till  I  had  seen 
your  face." 

"What  does  my  face  tell  you '.'"he 
asked. 

She  looked  at  him  critically. 

"  That  the  momentous  question  is  to 
be  asked  no  later  than  this  evening." 
she  replied.    "  Good  luck  attend  you  !  " 

"Wrong.    Try  again." 

"  Is  it  possible  it  is  to  be  postponed 
till  to-morrow  morning?"  And  she 
held  out  her  hand  with  a  playful  gesture 
of  sympathy. 

"Wrong  again.  I  see  I  must  tell 
you." 

He  had  seized  the  hand  she  had  of- 
fered, and  was  looking  her  straight  in 
the  face. 

"What  do  you  say  to  the  question 
having  been  asked  already  ?  " 

The  last  month  had  wrought  many 
changes  in  Georgie.  She  had,  for  one 
thing,  learnt  to  keep  her  face  under 
control,  and  only  the  slightest  tremb- 
ling of  the  eyelid  showed  that  she  was 
taken  by  surprise.  It  seemed  hard, 
therefore,  that  even  this  should  be 
noticed.  She  knew  at  once  that  he  had 
noticed  it ;  but  it  should  not  make  her 
abandon  the  position. 

"  My  dear  brother- to-be,"  she  said, 
regaining  possession  of  her  hand,  "I 
consider  I  have  been  grossly  ill-treated 
in  having  this  fact  sprung  upon  me  so 
suddenly.  I  had  heard  of  a  delightful 
little  book  entitled  '  The  Right  Word  in 
the  Right  Place  ' — a  help  to  those  peo- 
ple born  devoid  of  tact.  I  was  going  to 
purchase  it,  in  the  assurance  that  I 
should  find  a  paragraph  entitled 
'  What  to  say  to  a  future  brother-in- 
law,'  or  words  to  that  effect ;  and  now 
you  pounce  upon  me  like  this  and  crush 
me.  I  feel  unfit  for  conversation.  You 
had  better  go."  And  she  turned 
majestically  away. 

"  I  will.  Only  you  must  first  allow 
me  to  make  one  remark.  You  did  not 
ask  what  Madge  said  to  me."  He 
paused  impressively.  "She  has  re- 
fused me." 

It  was  his  trump  card,  and  he  was 
growing  desperate.  He  took  advan- 
tage of  Georgie's  back  being  still 
turned  towards  him,  and,  creeping 
softly  behind,  took  one  glance  at  her 
face  before  she  knew  he  had  moved. 

It  was  enough. 

"Georgie,"  he  cried,  hasn't  the  play 
gone  far  enough  ?  I  am  tired  of  act- 
ing ;  and  I  want  you,  Georgie — I  can't 
teli  you  how  much  I  want  you  !  "  There 
was  passionate  entreaty  in  his  voice. 

"What  did  you  mean,"  she  asked 
slowly,  "  by  saying  you  were  '  tired  of 
acting '  ?    I  don't  understand." 

"  No  ;  I  know  "  he  answered  guiltily. 
"  I've  got  to  tell  you.    Madge  and  I 
have  been  playing  at  being  lovers  dur-  | 
ing    the    last   month.    I    have  even 
asked  her  to  marrry  me,  and  she  has 


refused.  It  was  the  natural  climax 
to  the  play,  she  said  ;  and  she  told  me 
to  do  it,  because  nothing  else  would 
put  you  off  your  guard.  I  had  to  know 
whether  you  loved  me  or  not,"  he 
ended  desperately. 

"  It  was  very  cruel,"  she  whispered 
at  last. 

"Ah,  Georgie,  don't!"  he  entreated. 


SCOTT'S  EMULSION 

of  cod-liver  oil  is  the  means  of 
life  and  enjoyment  of  life  to 
thousands:  men  women  and 
children. 

When  appetite  fails,  it  re- 
stores it.  W  hen  food  is  a 
burden,  it  lifts  the  burden. 

When  you  lose  flesh,  it 
brings  the  plumpness  of  health. 

When  work  is  hard  and 
duty  is  heavy,  it  makes  life 
bright. 

It  is  the  thin  -  edge  of  the 
wedge;  the  thick  end  is  food. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  food, 
when  you  hate  it,  and  can't  di- 
gest it? 

Scott's  emulsion  of  cod- 
liver  oil  is  the  food  that  makes 
you  forget  your  stomach. 

We*!'  sen.1  yen  a  mile  to  try.  11  you  like. 
SCOTT  ft  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street.  New  York 

Mt.  Campbell 
Orange  Tract, 

22  Miles  East  of  Fresno,  near  ffeedley. 

SOIL— Red  Jry  bog;  the  very  best. 
WATER— Large  Alta  canal  and  reservoir. 
LOCATION— High  sloping  mesa  above  frost  line. 
Now  offered  ror  sale  w  ith  water  at  $75  to  H00  per 
acre  in  10  or  20  acre  tracts. 

W.  N.  ROHRER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

ATTENTION! 

To  close  out.  I  offer  for  sale  all  my  VINE- 
Y A  Kits  and  CiTKUS  LANDS,  ALFALFA  and 
NIOCk  RANCHES,  OIL  lands,  HORSES  and 
MULES  (single  or  in  carload  lots).  All  must  be 
sold.   Cail  on  or  address 

L.  F.  WARD,  537  So.  F  St  ,  Fresno,  Cal. 

CITRUS  LANDS. 

Also  improved  and  unimproved  vineyard,  or- 
chard, grain  and  alfalfa  lands,  and  stock  ranches. 

 SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  BY  

C.  R.  SCOTT,        TULARE,  CAL. 


THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Stars. 

Once,  lying  on  a  bed  of  juniper, 
I  watched  the  passing  of  a  northern  light 
That  stole,  a  palo  and  shadowy  eremite, 
From  the  dark  mystery  of  pine  and  fir 
And,  leaping  upward  from  the  mountain's 
spur, 

With  tenuous  fingers  waged  celostial  fight 
To  snatch  the  star-gold  blossoms  from 

their  height; 
Then,  failing,  waned  into  the  things  that 

were. 

So  we,  with  passioned  strife  or  anguished 
wait, 

Reach  eager  hands  toward  those  unseen 
bars. 

Like  children  at  some  noble  ploasaunce 
gate, 

Seeking  the  untold  glory  of  the  stars 
Ever  inscrutable  inviolate. 
That  view  our  deadly  wounds,  our  cruel 
scars. 

— Marguerite  Merrington,  in  Scribner's. 
Love's  Strategy. 

1. 

The  girl  was  looking  out  of  the  win- 
dow, humming  softly,  with  a  tine  air  of 
indifference.  The  man  was  leaning  his 
back  against  the  n.antlepiece,  gloomily 
observing  the  points  of  his  boots. 

They  were  good  boots,  but  hardly 
worth  the  amount  of  serious  observation 
he  was  giving  them.  To  any  person  of 
moderate  understanding  the  situation 
was  obvious.  To  the  two  actors  in  it  it 
was  becoming  embarrassing.  The  man 
moved  first. 

"  You  are  sure  your  mind  is  made  up, 
Georgie  ?  " 

The  girl  stopped  humming  abruptly, 
and  turned  round. 

"What  is  the  good  of  beginning 
again?"  she  said,  with  an  impatient, 
movement.  "  You  know  one  cannot 
serve  two  masters.  I  am  going  to  give 
my  life  to  my  art." 

"  But,  Georgie" — and  the  man  made 
an  appealing  gesture,  for  it  was  difficult 
to  speak  of  such  things  to  this  girl— 
"you  know  what  it  means  tome?  I 
mean  you  know  I  could  never  change  or 
forget  ? " 

"Why  not  ?"  she  returned  quickly. 
"  That  is  just  what  I  wanted  to  speak 
to  you  about.  You  see" — and  her 
proud  head  was  raised  a  trifle  higher — 
"  you  only  want  a  wife  who  can  see 
that  you  get  a  good  dinner  every  day, 
and  sew  the  buttons  on  your  shirts. 
You  have  known  us  all  for  years.  Why 
do  you  except  me,  the  unpractical  one 
of  the  family,  to  snatch  at  the  offer  of 
this  post  ?  You  would  have  shown  more 
sense  in  asking  Madge  or  Lilian  ;  and  I 
dare  say  one  of  them  might  have  had 
you." 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  dangerous 
gleam  in  his  eyes  ;  but  it  changed  to  a 
tender  look  of  amusement  as  the  girl 
flung  herself  viciously  into  a  chair,  with 
the  air  of  a  sulky  child. 

"  I  suppose  it  would  have  been  more 
sensible,"  he  agreed  :  "only  I  didn't  love 
either  Madge  or  Lilian.  If  you  will  only 
have  me,"  he  continued,  a  twinkle  in  his 
eye  and  abject  humility  in  his  voice,  "I 
will  do  my  best  to  overcome  my  dis- 
agreeable appetite,  and  dine  off  a  senti- 
mental song,  if  you  deem  it  best.  I  will 
also  look  out  for  some  patent  shirt- 
fasteners,  which  will  save  you  the  trou- 
ble of  sewing  on  buttons." 

Georgie  looked  up  quickly. 

"  You  needn't  try  to  be  funny,  Rex  !  " 
she  said  severely.  "You  know  quite 
well  I  should  have  to  become  a  domesti- 
cated woman  if  I  married  ;  and  I  won't ! 
I  am  going  to  devote  my  life  to  music  ; 
and  if  I  were  to  sacrifice  that  and  marry 
you,  I  should  stop  loving  you  in  a  fort- 
night, and  hate  vou  in  a  month.  There  ; 
that's  all  !" 

Rex  looked  up  quickly. 

"  You  would  stop  loving  me  a  in  fort- 
night ?  "  he  asked.  "  Then  I  may  infer 
you  have  begun  already  ?  " 

"You  may  infer  nothing,  sir  !"  she 
retorted  sharply,  but  her  face  was  crim- 
son. 

"  By  Jove!  that's  the  nearest  I've  ever 
got!"  thought  Rex.  "I  believe  she 
does  half  like  me  ;  but  1  must  make  her 
cave  in  before  she'll  respect  me." 

There  was  a  moment's  pause  ;  then 
he  said  gently: 

"  I  beg  your  pardon.  Georgie.    I  be- 


lieve you  many  be  right,  after  all, 
though  it  is  hard  to  think  of  giving  you 
up."  And  he  sighed  softly  but  re- 
signedly. "If  you  are  not  too  angry 
with  me,  will  you  tell  me  which  you 
think  it  would  be  best  for  me  to  try  and 
like — Lilian  or  Madge  ?  " 

"  I  am  so  glad,  Rex,  you  are  sensible 
at  last !  Really,  I  have  thought  it  out 
carefully  ;  and,  though  Lilian  is  awfully 
sweet,  and — and  everything,  I  think 
Madge  is  the  one  best  suited  to  you. 
You  see,  she  cooks  splendidly,  and 
knows  exactly  how  everything  ought  to 
be  done  in  a  house,  and  would  be  per- 
fectly satisfied  if  you  kissed  her  once  a 
month,  or  so,  and  occasionally  said  the 
dinner  was  excellent.  She  really  would  ; 

she  is  so  easily  pleased.    While  I  

Well,  you  know  what  I  am." 

"  Yes  ;  I  know  what  you  are,"  he  re- 
plied quietly.    You  are  very  young." 

She  misunderstood  him,  as  he  had  in- 
tended she  should,  and  assented  eagerly. 

"Yes;  I  am  young — only  nineteen, 
and  you  are  nearly  thirty.  Madge  is 
nearest  to  you  in  age  ;  and  I  believe  you 
could  make  her  love  you  if  you  tried." 

"Shall  I  try  ?  Do  you  want  me  to ?  " 

"  Yes,  of  course  I  want  you  to.  It  is 
for  your  own  sake.  She  would  make  you 
a  better  wife  than  I,  because  I  don't 
want  even  to  be  loved.  I  am  satisfied 
with  my  life  as  it  is." 

"All  right,  Georgie.  In  a  month  I 
shall  have  made  up  my  mind,  and  I  will 
tell  you.  Good-bye." 

"Good-bye,"  she  murmured,  vaguely 
afraid  of  what  she  had  done. 

She  sat  down  with  a  sight  of  relief  at 
her  beloved  piano,  for  which  she  had 
just  resigned — what  ?  Only  a  post  as 
housekeeper  ?  Of  course,  that  was  all. 
But,  at  any  rate,  it  had  had  a  bad  effect 
on  her  nerves,  for  the  notes  seemed  to 
jangle  and  clash  inharmoniously  ;  and  at 
last  she  gave  it  up  with  a  shudder,  and 
a  feeling  that  she  should  not  care  if  she 
never  played  a  note  again.  She  tried  to 
reason  out  the  cause  of  her  depression  ; 
but  it  seemed  to  have  no  cause,  and 
with  a  lagging  step  she  made  her  way 
to  the  sunny  den  which  she  shared  with 
her  sisters. 

Madge  was  sitting  there  alone,  sew- 
ing and  singing  gaily.  She  looked  up 
with  a  smile  as  Georgie  entered,  and  an 
unusal  merriment  danced  in  her  eyes. 

"  Guess  who's  been  here  ?  "  exclaimed 
Madge. 

"Who?" 

"Rex!  And  he's  got  a  box  for 'The 
Loves  of  Henrietta'  to-morrow,  and  he's 
asked  mother  and  I  to  go." 

"  I'm  so  glad,"  said  Georgie,  but  with 
singular  want  of  enthusiasm. 

And  Madge  stole  a  furtive  look  at  her 
and  the  corners  of  her  mouth  quivered. 

n. 

A  month  had  passed.  Once  more 
Georgie  stood  at  the  same  window, 
softly  humming.  She  was  waiting  for 
Rex,  and  her  face  was  very  pale.  It 
was  the  same  face  still,  but  there  was  a 
difference — the  difference  which  marks 
every  girl's  face  when  she  becomes  a 
woman. 

She  had  learnt  her  lesson  and  borne 
her  punishment  in  silence. 

To-day  she  had  nerved  herself  for  a 
supreme  effort,  that  she  might  do  no 
wrong  to  the  sister  who  had  stepped 
into  the  place  she  had  voluntarily  re- 
signed. 

She  had  thought  love  worth  the 
sacrifice  of  art,  and  if  art,  without  love, 
had  turned  to  dust  and  ashes  in  her 
hand,  who  was  to  blame  but  herself  ? 

She  was  waiting  for  Rex — Rex,  who 
had  fallen  such  a  helpless  victim  to 
Madge  that  he  had  had  scarcely  a  look 
or  a  word  to  spare  for  her  the  whole 
month.  It  was  this  that  had  first  taught 
her  what  she  had  lost,  and  that  had 
afterwards  nerved  her  to  play  her  part 
— for  a  week's  experience  had  taught 
her  it  was  only  a  part — of  careless  in- 
difference and  entire  absorption  in  her 
art. 

When  it  seemed  too  hard  for  her,  she 
reminded  herself  sternly  of  her  own 
words — "  I  am  satisfied  with  my  life  as 

it  is." 

"  They  shall  never  see  I  am  not  satis- 
fied," she  said,  and  struggled  on. 

To-day  there  was  a  set,  stern  look  on 
her  face,  for  this  was  to  be  the  supreme 
ordeal,  and  at  present  there  was  no  one 


VT'OU  would  like  the  lamp 
chimneys  that  do  not 
amuse  themselves  by  pop- 
ping at  inconvenient  times, 
wouldn't  you  ? 

A  chimney  ought  not  to 
break  any  more  than  a  tum- 
bler. A  tumbler  breakr, 
when  it  tumbles. 

Macbeth's  "pearl  top"  and 
"  pearl  glass  "  —  they  don't 
break  from  heat,  not  one  in  a 
hundred  ;  a  chimney  lasts  for 
years  sometimes. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh.  Pa. 


Raisin  i  Fruit  Land. 

We  are  exclusive  agents  for  25,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Land  in  Fresno  County. 

For  information  in  regard  to  any  kind  of  land, 
write 

SELMA  LAND  CO.,  SELMA,  CAL. 


W.  T.  MUGG  &  CO., 

make  a  specialty  of  selling  good  raisin  Tine- 
yards,   Correspondence  solicited. 

OKKICK,  943  J  ST.,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


+1  orticultlirigts and  Vipeyarfc 

A  man  with  the  best  of  references,  with  thorough 
practical  knowledge  In  orchards  and  raisin  Tine- 
yards,  with  ten  years  of  California  experience  and 
graduate  of  French  Agricultural  University,  will 
take  charge  of  a  large  orchard  or  vineyard  at  1 100 
per  month. 

Address  BOX  971,  FRESNO  CAL. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   moffltt   dfc  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  5S-57-SO-61  Plrst  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  00  Portland,  Or. 
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"I  thought  of  that;  but,  honestly, 
would  you  ever  have  known  you  loved 
me  if  we  had  gone  on  in  the  same 
old  way  ?  " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence. 

"  I  should  never  have  known  I  loved 
you,"  she  answered  softly. 

***** 

"Rex,  your  impudence  is  astound- 
ing !  It  was  three  o'clock  when  you 
entered  this  room,  and  it  is  now  a 
quarter-past  five!"  And  Madge 
bounded  into  the  room,  with  a  hat  and 
stick  in  one  hand  and  an  overcoat  in 
the  other.  "Be  off  this  moment,  sir 
— only  give  me  time  to  get  away  first ! 
I  dare  not  be  left  alone  with  Georgie 
yet ! "  And,  depositing  her  burdens 
in  a  heap  on  a  chair,  Madge  departed. 

As  Rex  turned  to  get  his  hat, 
Georgie  quietly  slipped  away  to  the 
further  end  of  the  room. 

"Am  I  to  go  without  even  saying 
good-bye?"  he  asked,  in  an  injured 
tone,  at  last. 

"No;  you  needn't."  And  the  tone 
was  very  demure.  "  If  you  would  like 
to  come  here  you  can  have  your  coat. 
I  have  been  sewing  a  button  on  it." 


Pain  in  the  Back. 


It  has  long  been  a  lay  custom  to  at- 
tribute pain  in  the  back — lumbago — to 
disease  of  the  kidneys.  Yet  physicians 
well  know  that  very  seldom  indeed  does 
a  pain  in  the  back  indicate  renal  dis- 
ease. It  is  true  that  pain  in  the  back 
frequently  accompanies  renal  disease, 
but  cases  of  lumbago  are  far  more 
frequent  than  cases  of  nephritis.  Pain 
in  the  back  is  very  frequently  rehu- 
matic  in  its  nature,  and  it  is  so  regarded 
by  physicians  in  the  great  majority  of 
instances.  It  will  thus  be  recognized 
that  this  system  is  not  characteristic  of 
any  special  disease. 

It  seems  to  be  usually  overlooked  that 
chronic  intestinal  disease  is  frequently 
accompanied  by  backache.  In  every 
case  of  aching  back  in  which  the  physi- 
cian is  unable  readily  to  a  find  a  defi- 
nite cause,  careful  investigation  should 
be  made  as  to  the  existence  of  even  a 
mild  grade  of  intestinal  catarrh.  Not 
a  few  cases  of  lumbago,  which  are  re- 
lieved by  the  administration  of  salicy- 
lates upon  the  hypothesis  of  a  rheu- 
matic origin,  are  really  benefitted 
through  the  antiseptic  action  of  the 
drug  upon  the  infected  gastrointestinal 
tract.  It  will  readily,  therefore,  be 
seen  that  the  lookout  for  intestinal  dis- 
ease as  the  cause  of  backache,  for  the 
discovery  of  such  origin  will  often  en- 
able him  to  bring  about  a  brilliant 
therapeutic  result.  Mr.  Harding  Free- 
land,  in  the  Lancet  for  April  21,  1900, 
notes  that  simple  intestinal  catarrh 
gives  rise  to  back  pain  and  that  he  has 
found  speedy  relief  from  ichthyol  in 
does  of  five  to  ten  grains. — Philadelphia 
Medical  Journal. 


Mr.  Youngwife:  "  My  dear,  the  bank 
in  which  my  money  is  deposited  has 
broken!"  Mrs.  Y. :  "  What  a  mercy 
you've  got  your  check  book  at  home, 
love  ! " 


are  carried  in  the  pockets  of  over 
eight  million  people — are  known 
everywhere  as 

The  World's  Standard 

because  of  their  mechanical  per- 
fection, accuracy  and  durability. 

Genuine  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgins 
are  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere 
in  various  sizes  and  styles. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the 
word  "Elgin"  engraved  on  the 
works— fully  guaranteed. 

Booklet  Free. 
ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
ELGIN,        -  ILL. 


The  Kind  of  Country  Our  Troops  Marched 
Through  to  Peking. 

From  the  coast  to  Peking  is  one 
endless  plain,  unruffled  by  a  single 
mound  or  gentle  elevation.  Dull- 
colored  clay  embankments,  marking 
the  course  of  roads,  canals,  or  irriga- 
tion ditches  ridge  the  flats  in  all  di- 
rections, like  welts  laid  with  an  enor- 
mous knout  on  a  tortured  country  by 
some  supernatural  avenger.  Uncul- 
tivated wastes  of  mud  stretch  every- 
where, tainted  by  putrid  ponds,  and  fill- 
ing the  spaces  between  the  vast  fields 
of  millet,  which  cover  the  greater  part 
of  the  land  in  north  China.  Thousands 
of  big  and  little  mounds  dot  the  coun- 
try, giving  it  the  appearance,  where 
not  concealed  by  vegetation,  of  some 
vast  prairie  dog  village.  Human  graves 
are  these,  strange  bumps  of  Oriental 
superstition,  to  hold  the  land  they  oc- 
cupy sacred  against  all  the  needs  of 
posterity  while  the  Chinese  govern 
China. 

Yonder,  now  in  touch  with  the  crawl- 
ing column,  now  reaching  away  as  if  to 
relieve  the  troops  of  its  nauseous  con- 
tact, only  to  come  creeping,  snake-like, 
back  again,  after  having  made  a  wide 
detour,  is  the  sluggish  Pei-ho.  In  any 
country  but  China,  this  tortuous,  turgid 
stream,  dragging  its  yellow,  slimy  fluid 
slothfully  between  crumbling  mud  banks 
and  shores  reeking  with  refuse,  would 
scarcely  be  entitled  to  rank  as  a  ditch. 
A  ditch  it  is — or  rather  a  sewer  ;  the 
sewer,  as  well  as  the  commercial  artery, 
of  Chihli  Province.  It  floats  endless 
double  lines  of  junks,  with  their  prows 
pointing  to  the  north  or  to  the  south, 
in  unbroken  procession.  It  is  the 
mother  of  thousands  of  smaller  ditches, 
all  equally  yellow  and  contaminated, 
which  spread  out  over  the  country  like 
the  web  of  an  immense  water  spider, 
licking  up  the  filth  of  countless  villages 
and  feeding  or  draining,  as  the  case 
may  be,  their  cousins,  the  cesspools. 
It  now  harbors,  but  to  indecently  dis- 
play, cast  upon  its  banks  or  floating 
with  its  current,  hundreds  of  bloated 
objects  that  were  once  men  and  women 
who  lived  upon  the  earth  and  had  souls. 
On  it,  now,  coolies,  commandeered  to 
serve  the  hated  foreigners,  laboriously 
push  along,  by  means  of  poles,  heavily 
laden  boats.  It  breeds  mosquitoes  by 
the  million,  disease  in  many  forms,  and 
death  multiplied  for  friend  and  foe 
alike. — Thomas  F.  Millard  in  Scribner's. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Celery-Potato  Croquettes. — To  a 
pint  of  mashed  potatoes  add  half  a  tea- 
cup of  cooked  celery,  season  with  a 
tablespoon  of  butter,  half  a  teaspoon  of 
salt,  a  dash  of  white  pepper  ;  add  the 
yolk  of  one  egg.  Roll  in  shape  of  a 
small  cylinder  3  inches  long  and  1J 
inches  thick.  Dip  them  in  a  beaten 
white  of  egg,  roll  in  cracker  or  bread 
crumbs  and  fry. 

Cannelon  of  Beef. — Chop  the  re- 
mains of  a  piece  of  beef,  season  well  and 
moisten  with  thickened  gravy.  Bind 
with  a  beaten  egg  or  two.  Roll  some 
piecrust  into  an  oblong  sheet,  put  the 
beef  in  the  middle  and  make  into  a  roll 
enclosing  the  meat ;  close  at  the  ends 
with  round  caps  of  pastry,  pinch  the 
edges  tog-ether,  lay  in  a  dripping-pan, 
joined  side  down,  and  bake  to  a  good 
brown. 

Cabbage  Pudding. — Chop  up  small, 
enough  white  cabbage  to  fill  a  lage 
baking  pan  when  done.  Put  it  in  a 
pot  of  boiling  water  that  has  been 
salted,  let  it  boil  until  tender,  then 
drain  thoroughly  in  a  colander.  In 
two  quarts  of  the  cabbage  stir  half  a 
pound  of  butter,  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste,  one  pint  of  sweet  cream  and 
four  eggs  beaten  separately.  Add  also 
a  pinch  of  cayenne  pepper  ;  put  in  a 
pan  and  bake  for  half  an  hour. 

Scrambled  Eggs  Wrrn  Cheese. — Ar- 
range four  slices  of  fresh  buttered 
toast  on  a  hot  platter  and  over  each 
slice  pour  a  tablespoonful  of  hot  milk. 
To  four  eggs  add  four  tablespoonfuls 
of  milk,  four  tablespoonfuls  of  grated 
mild  cheese,  a  little  salt,  a  few  grains 


of  pepper,  and  heat  slightly.  Melt  a 
tablespoonful  of  butter  in  an  omelet 
pan,  and  when  hot  turn  in  the  mix- 
ture. Cook  quickly  and  stir  constantly, 
lifting  up  from  the  bottom  of  the  pan 
until  the  contents  are  firm,  but  soft. 
Arrange  the  eggs  on  toast  and  serve. 
Garnish  with  sprigs  of  parsley. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

Do  not  jar  any  rising  material  while 
baking.  Hence,  do  not  slam  the  oven 
door. 

If  the  point  or  end  of  the  breast 
bone  next  the  vent  of  any  fowl,  game 
bird,  etc.,  bends  easily  to  pressure, 
you  can  safely  say  the  bird  is  young. 
If  the  bird  be  broken  or  doctored, 
then  nip  the  flesh  across  butt  of  wings 
or  neck  between  finger  and  thumb, 
when  the  fingers  will  sink  into  the 
flesh  of  the  bird  if  it  is  young. 

A  delicious  salad  may  be  made  of  the 
turkey  meat.  Cut  the  meat  into  dice 
and  mix  it  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
celery.  Season  with  salt,  paprika, 
onion  juice  and  capers,  and  serve  on 
lettuce  leaves  with  mayonnaise  dress- 
ing, to  which  some  whipped  cream 
has  been  added.  Both  white  and  dark 
meat  may  be  used,  and  if  the  supply 
is  small,  very  tender  veal  will  not 
detract  from  the  flavor. 

Only  a  few  minutes  are  required  to  rub 
the  sideboard  silver  with  chamois,  and 
if  this  is  done  every  day  or  two  there 
will  be  no  necessity  for  using  powder, 
or  having  any  regular  cleaning  day  for 
it.  Ammonia  or  alcohol  added  to  the 
powder  will  brighten  silver  more 
quickly,  but  the  polish  thus  obtained 
does  not  last  so  long  as  that  procured 
by  the  use  of  a  little  more  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  rubber. 

A  rice  and  date  pudding  which  will 
be  liked,  especially  by  the  children,  is 
made  as  follows :  Wash,  stone  and 
chop  (not  too  fine)  one  pound  of  dates  ; 
butter  a  pudding  dish  and  put  into  it 
a  layer  of  boiled  rice  and  over  it  a 
layer  of  the  dates.  Continue  until  the 
dish  is  full,  leaving  a  layer  of  rice  at 
the  top.  Beat  two  eggs  and  add  to 
them  two  cupfuls  of  milk,  two  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar  and  a 
little  salt ;  pour  it  over  the  rice  and 
dates  and  bake  twenty-five  minutes. 
Serve  cold  with  cream.  Figs  or  raisins 
may  be  used  in  place  of  dates.  Both, 
however,  should  be  stewed  for  a  few 
minutes  before  mixing  them  with  the 
the  rice. 


TRY  THEM  POIt 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Hoarseness, 
and  Sore  Throat. 


■■■■■■■■■■■■  ""1 


5AIZEB5  SEEDS  DjfHi 

WILL  MAKE  YOU  KIUI! 

,  BROMUS  INERMIS 

Greatest  Permanent 
Grass  of  the 
Century. 

Nothing  like  it  on  earth 
to-day  that  we  kn^w  of 
and  we  have  sroured 
the  world  over  to  llnd 
its  equal.  Grows  where 
all  others  kill  and  burn 
^    up  from  exces-sive  heat 
and  lack  of  Ku.hVient 
moisture.  Grows  where 
\   all  others    winter  kill 
and  freeze  out    a  to  7 
^  tons  of  magnificent  hay 
>   per  acre  and  lots  of  paa- 
T*  turage  besides. 

^  $1.20  and  up  a 
Barrel. 

Largest  potato  and 
vegetable    pr  rowers, 
Choicest,  rarest,  heavi- 
est yielding  stock. 
}  Catalogue  Tolls. 

For  10  Cents  and  this  Notice 

&BT  big  catalogue  will  be  mailed  you  free,  to- 
gether with  10  sample  packages  of  the  HO  bii. 
sp.  ii/.  Wonder, the  40e  Spring  Wlu-nt,  the 
Itflllon  DoLli.r  <;r»-H  wild  its  i:itonsof  hay  per 
acre,  the  Peaoat — a  startling  food, 
the  Vict  or  In  liupe  Marvel,  the 
astonishing  2>'i0  bushel  per  acre, 
Ontn,  etc.  In  all.  10  package*  H V  ■  ■ 
fully  worth  610  to  get  a  Hk¥?£S^ 
start  for  lOe  In  »tniiipH.  *-^2£2 
Send  to-day.  ^<-~tjC^3Zv^( 

LACR055E, 
WI5. 


JOHN  A.5ALZER  5EED  CO! 


about 


A  prominent  Montreal  clergyman,  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Dixon,  Rector  St.  Juries  anri  Hon.  Canon  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  writes :— "Permit  me  to 
send  you  a  few  lines  to  strongly  recommend 
Perut  Davis'  Pain-Killer.  I  have  used  it  with 
satisfaction  for  thirty-five  years.  It  is  a  prepara- 
tion which  deserves  full  public  confidence." 


Pain-Killer 


A  sure  cure  for 

Sore  Throat, 
Coughs, 
Chills. 
Cramps,  &c. 


Two  Sizes,  25c.  and  50c. 
There is  only  one  Pain-Killer,  Perry  Davis.' 


CARPETS.  *«* 


Prepaid 


our  exquisite  carpets 
1  look  on  your  floors, 
swell  draperies  will 
look   at  your  windows. 

one  are  the 
:t  patterns 


lithographed 
plates  of  our  Car- 
pets, Rii^s,  Art  Squares 
Curtains. Portieres. Bed  Sets, 
etc .,  appear  like  the  goods  therr 
selves.    We  prepay  Freight*  sew 
carpets  Free,  and  Furnish  it/added 
lining  -without   charge.    Carpets  ra  _ 
from  32  cents  to  $1.17.    Buying  from  the  Mill 
you  save  from  25  to  75  per  cent.    The  Catalogue 
is  free.   Address  this  way  : 

JULIUS  HINES  &  SON, Baltimore,  Md.,  Dept.  43 


but  i 
their  real 
lors. 


Co"afrhed*wVthd8  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king-,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding- 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DER  HAILLE1I.  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  825;  Bullion  and  Chlorination 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  «50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

Olive  X>ip>. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd., Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \AS.    JACKSON    Sc.  CO., 

Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


MONEY  ik  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  it. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St. ,  Chicago,  111. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Jan.  30,  1901. 

NEW  YORK  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  New  York  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 


bushel: 

Feb.  May. 

Wednesday    @   79*@79Ji 

Thursday    @   79*@80H 

Friday    @   R>«@81* 

Saturday    @   81X@82« 

Monday    @   81*@80* 

Tuesday    @  —  80«@81X 


LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Livorpool  were  as  follows  for 


1                                 Mar.  May. 

Wednesday                            6s  0&d  6s  O.'sd 

Thursday                              6s  0*d  6s  l!id 

Friday                                  6s  \%i  6s  l«d 

Saturday                               6s  lftd  6s  2*d 

Monday                                   6s  l^d  6s  lfcd 

Tuesday                                  6s  \%<i  6s  l=*d 


SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 


May.  Dec. 

Thursday   1  03*»@1  04*  1  07X01  08* 

Friday   1  04*@1  05«  1  08Ji@l  09ft 

Saturday   1  05  @l  05*  1  08X@1  09 

Monday   1  01«@1  04*  1  08«@1  07-s 

Tuesday   1  04   @   1  07?s@  

Wednesday   1  03fc@l  03*  1  07X@1  07* 


WHEAT. 

Considering  that  the  whoat  market  has 
for  some  time  past  moved  along  in  very 
sluggish  fashion,  with  no  fluctuations  of 
great  moment,  either  in  values  of  offer- 
ings by  samples  or  in  speculative  ways, 
there  was  a  decided  upward  turn  in  prices 
of  futures  on  Thursday  and  Friday  of  last 
week,  both  May  and  December  wheat  re- 
cording an  advance  of  fully  lie.  This  was 
in  response  to  higher  prices  established 
for  futures  in  Eastern  and  foreign  mar- 
kets, but  no  weil  defined  cause  was  given 
for  the  advance,  not  even  bubonic  plague 
in  Argentina  being  named  as  having  had 
anything  to  do  with  it.  While  there  was 
naturally  a  firmer  feeling  imparted  to  the 
spot  market,  prices  obtainable  on  offer- 
ings by  sample  showed  no  appreciable  im- 
provement, nor  were  there  evidences  of 
any  very  active  or  urgent  inquiry  on  the 
part  of  either  shippers  or  millers.  Call 
Board  values  were  not  long  maintained  at 
the  advance,  sagging  Saturday  half  a  cent 
or  more,  followed  by  further  decided 
shading  in  prices  at  the  beginning  of  the 
current  calendar  week.  While  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  have  wheat  values 
improve,  there  being  plenty  of  room  for 
an  upward  movement  in  prices,  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  anticipating  any  de- 
cided change  for  the  better  for  a  month 
or  so  at  least,  the  experience  of  nearly  all 
past  seasons  showing  that  there  is  more 
rush  to  sell  than  to  buy  during  February, 
especially  with  good  crop  prospects,  as  is 
the  case  at  this  date.  The  visible  supply 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rockies 
was  the  past  wook  reduced  405,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 
May,  1901,  delivery,  $1.05|@1.03}. 
December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.09f @1.0~|. 
Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,   May,   1901,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.03}  ©  1.03*;  December,  1901,  $1.07|@ 


1.07*. 

California  Milling  II  00  @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   98£@1  00 

Oregon  Valley   97*@1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  @1  05 

Washington  Club   97*@1  02* 

OB  qualities  wheat   92*@  95 


Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

Llv.  quotations         6s2*d@6s3d  6s3*d@6s4d 

Freight  rates                  35@36Ms  37*®38*s 

Local  market              10  95@97*  {0  98^@1  01X 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

The  market  shows  no  spocial  change 
from  the  conditions  previously  noted.  If 
there  is  any  difference  to  record  in  trade, 
it  is  of  lighter  proportions  than  earlier  in 
the  month,  especially  on  export  account, 
as  Oriental  buyers  have  been  taking  hold 
rather  sparingly  during  the  past  week  or 
two.  Spot  supplies  are  of  fair  propor- 
tions. While  the  market  is  not  quotably 
lower,  it  cannot  be  termed  firm. 


Superfine,  lower  grades  t2  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50®2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25fa.3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  25 


BARLEY. 
Market  has  developed  a  little  firmer 
tone,  more  particularly  for  desirable  ship- 
ping grades,  owing  to  a  special  freight 
rate  overland  having  been  fixed  tempo- 
rarily at  $10  per  ton,  with  the  proviso 
that  only  Eastern  cars  returning  home  be 
used,  that  they  be  filled  to  their  full  ca- 
pacity, and  that  the  railroad  company  do 
the  hauling1  at  its  own  convenience.  It  is 
probable  that  the  remaining  surplus  of 
desirable  qualities  will  be  considerably  re- 
duced through  tho  above  rate.  A  part 
cargo  of  2300  tons,  with  a  clearance  valua- 
tion of  $4(5,300,  went  outward  the  current 
week  per  sailing  vessel  for  London.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  shipments  by  sea  will 
continue  to  be  made  on  a  fairly  liberal 
scale,  as  prospects  are  excellent  for  coming 
crop,  and  stocks  cannot  be  reduced  to  too 
small  proportions  during  the  next  few 
months. 


Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   733£@  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   97*@1  02*4 

Chevalier,  No.  2   85  ®  90 

Chevalier,  poor   70  @  75 


OATS. 

Prices  continue  at  a  comparatively  high 
range  for  this  cereal,  with  light  stocks  of 
nearly  all  descriptions,  especially  of  high 
grade  white  oats.  Surprise  oats  are  prac- 
tically out  of  market,  and  tho  same  may 
bo  said  of  Grays.  Offerings  of  Reds  and 
Blacks  are  of  only  moderate  quantity,  and 
these  are  in  very  fair  request,  with  sales 
in  the  main  at  full  current  rates. 


White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  45  @1  GO 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32*@1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  27* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  37* 

Milling   1  45  @1  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice    @  

Black  Russian   1  15  @l  35 

Red   l  20  ®l  45 


CORN. 

No  large  quantities  of  Eastern  are  now 
offering,  nor  is  domestic  product  in  heavy 
supply,  although  receipts  of  latter  have 
been  showing  some  increase.  For  best 
qualities  the  markot  has  beon  moderately 
firm.  Considerable  of  the  domestic  corn 
offering  is  more  or  less  damp,  which  is 
operating  against  its  advantageous  sale. 


Large  White,  good  to  choice    1  15  @1  17* 

Large  Yellow   1  15  @1  17* 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®  

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  09  @1  10 

RYE. 


Demand  is  slow  and  of  light  volume, 
causing  the  market  for  the  time  being  to 
incline  against  sellers. 

Good  to  choice,  new   85  @  87* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Markot  is  quiet   but  unfavorable  to 
buyers,  stocks  being  light  and  in  few 
hands. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

BEANS. 

Prices  continue  high  for  white  beans  of 
all  descriptions.  There  are  no  heavy 
stocks  of  any  variety,  and  some  are  in  too 
light  supply  to  be  quotable,  notably  Pea 
beans.  Lady  Washing-tons  or  Large 
Whites  make  the  most  liboral  display  in 
the  line  of  whites,  and  present  offorings  of 
those  do  not  admit  of  tho  filling  of  very 
heavy  orders.  In  colorod  beans  there  is  a 
moderate  movement,  mainly  in  Pinks  and 
Bayos,  these  constituting  the  bulk  of 
present  supplies.  Tendency  on  Pinks  has 
been  slightly  in  favor  of  buyers,  while 
Bayos  have  ruled  fairly  steady. 


Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs     @  

Small  White,  good  to  choice               4  75  fU  90 

Lady  Washington                              4  10  @4  25 

Butter                                                 4  25  <S4  50 

Pinks                                               2  20  @2  35 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         2  65  @2  75 

Reds                                                 3  00  ®3  25 

Red  Kidney                                      4  00  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice                        5  65  @5  75 

Black-eye  Beans                            2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans                                   1  75  ®2  00 

t  Garbanzos,  large                               2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                            1  25  @1  75 


DRIED  PEAS. 
Little  doing  in  this  line  and  not  much 
stock  to  operate  upon.  Values  for  choice 
Green  are  being  well  sustained,  but  Niles 
peas  are  difficult  to  place  and  prices  for 
same  are  poorly  defined. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  60  @2  75 

Niles  Peas   1  85  @2  00 

WOOL. 

Tho  same  featureless  market  as  for 
some  time  past  continues  to  be  experi- 
enced, with  trade  East  in  much  tho  same 
dull  and  depressed  state  as  in  this  center. 
The  recent  numerous  failures  on  the  At- 
lantic side  have  thrown  large  quantities  of 
wool  on  the  markot  at  extremely  low  fig- 
ures, not  only  supplying  the  immediate 
requirements  of  most  manufacturers,  but 
causing  a  lack  of  confidence  and  making 
operators  exceedingly  cautious.  It  is  the 
general  impression,  however,  that  the 
worst  is  now  over,  and  that  while  the 


market  may  be  slow  in  recovering,  any 
changes  from  this  time  forward  are  more 
apt  to  show  improvement  than  the  re- 


verse. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @17 

Northern,  free  14  @15 

Northern,  defective  12  @13 

Middle  Counties,  free  14  @15 

Middle  Counties,  defective  11  @13 

Southern,  12  mos   8  @10 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   9  @11 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  8  ®  9 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  17  @18 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  16  @17 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  11  @15 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @18 

Middle  County   9  @10 

San  Joaquin   7  ®  9 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   8  @  9 

HOPS. 


Quotable  prices  remain  about  as  last 
noted,  but  there  is  little  or  nothing  doing 
in  a  wholesale  way,  with  few  hops  now 
offoring  from  first  hands,  so  quotations  for 
the  time  being  for  round  lots  are  not  very 
well  defined.  There  has  been  a  tolerably 
free  movement  lately  to  Australia,  the 
last  steamer  taking  about  160  bales,  and 
about  90  went  forward  for  same  destina- 
tion via  Victoria,  B.  C. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   13*@16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Tho  hay  markot  has  lacked  firmness, 
with  receipts  and  offerings  considerably 
above  average  needs,  and  the  demand 
slow.  Strictly  choice  hay  sells  fairly  well, 
but  all  other  grades  drag  badly  at  low  and 
irregular  figures.  Dealers  are,  on  account 
of  their  own  heavy  holdings,  ondeavoring 
to  prevent  the  manifestation  of  weak- 
ness. 


Wheat   8  C0@12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00@11  50 

Oat   7  0D®11  50 

Barley  ,   6  00®  9  50 

Volunteer   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   8  0J@  9  50 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   9  00®  13  00 

Straw,     bale   40  @  47* 


MILLSTUFFS. 
Supplies  of  Bran  continue  light  and 
market  has  been  fully  as  unfavorable  to 
buyers  as  previously  noted.  Recent  heavy 
shipments  to  the  Hawaiian  Islands  have 
proven  no  small  factor  in  bringing  about 
the  existing  firmness.  Middlings  wore  not 
in  heavy  stock,  neither  were  they  in  ac- 
tive request.  Shorts  wore  in  such  light 
supply  as  to  be  hardly  quotable.  Rolled 
Barley  was  more  steadily  held  than  pre- 
vious week.  Milled  Corn  was  without 
quotable  change. 

Bran,  ¥  ton   15  00@15  50 

Middlings   17  00@19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    15  O0@16  00 

Barley,  Rolled  . .  .'   16  50@17  00 

Cornmeal    25  50®   

Cracked  Corn   28  50®   

SEEDS. 

The  market  is  in  the  main  quiet,  and 
prices  throughout  are  practically  the 
same  as  previously  noted.  Alfalfa  Seed  is 
offering  in  considerable  quantity  for  this 
advanced  date,  probably  four  to  five  car- 
loads being  now  available  to  buyers.  That 
more  will  be  required  is  doubtful,  and 
this  may  prove  slightly  in  excess  of  tho 
season's  needs  from  this  time  forward. 
About  six  carloads  have  been  thus  far 
distributed  this  winter  from  this  center. 


Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9   @  9* 

Alfalfa,  California   8  @  8* 

Per  lb. 

Canary  3*®  4 

Rape   2  @  2* 

Hemp   3  ®  3* 


HONEY. 

While  supplies  are  light,  there  is  more 
of  amber  grades,  both  Comb  and  Ex- 
tracted, than  there  is  immediate  demand 
for  at  full  current  rates  asked  for  same. 
Of  pure  water  white  there  is  little  or^ione 
offering,  and  values  for  this  sort  are  at 
present  largely  nominal. 


Extracted,  White  Liquid   7*®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6X@  1H 

Extracted,  Amber  5*@  6* 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  13  @14 

Amber  Comb  11  *@  12* 

Dark  Comb   8  @9 


BEESWAX. 
There  is  little  of  any  kind  offoring. 
Market  is  firm  at  current  rates,  especially 
for  high  grade  qualities. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  lb  26  @28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Markot  for  Beof  is  steady  at  current  fig- 
ures, and  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
anticipating  easier  prices  very  soon.  De- 
mand from  consumers  is  of  course  some- 
what restricted  by  the  comparatively  stiff 
values  now  ruling.    Mutton  is  in  slim  sup- 


ply and  is  commanding  fully  as  high  prices 
as  last  quoted.  Lamb  is  offering  very 
sparingly  and  is  bringing  good  figures. 
Veal  is  selling  at  the  usual  wide  range, 
with  market  firm  for  choice.  Hogs  were 
not  in  large  receipt,  either  imported  or 
domostic,  and  market  remained  against 


buyers. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          1\®  8* 

Beef,  second  quality   7*@  8 

Beef,  third  quality   6*®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  9@9*c;  wethers   9*@10 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6  ®  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  @  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5)<®  bJi 

Hogs,  feeders   5)4®  5* 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*@  8 

Veal,  small,  *B>   6  ®9 

Veal,  large,*  lb   7  @  8* 

Lamb,  yearlings,  V  tb   10  ®11 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb  12*®15 

POULTRY. 


Owing  to  continued  heavy  arrivals  of 
Eastern  poultry,  prices  for  nearly  all  de- 
scriptions have  kept  at  a  low  range, 
Fryers  and  Broilers  in  desirable  condition, 
and  choice  Young  Pigeons  proving  about 
the  only  exceptions.  The  demand  for  this 
small  stock  was  not  verv  brisk  at  the 
prices  ruling.  Considerable  old  poultry 
and  full  grown  young  was  carried  over 
from  preceding  weok  for  lack  of  custom. 


Turkeys,  live  bens,  V  lb   11  @  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ¥  lb   10  @  11 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  per  lb   13  @  15 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   3  50  @4  50 

Roosters,  old   3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   4  50  @5  00 

Fryers   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  @4  50 

Broilers,  small   3  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,     dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  ^  dozen   5  00  ®6  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Goslings,  <p  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   100  @1  25 

Pigeons,  young    2  50  ®2  75 


BUTTER. 
Choice  to  select  fresh  was  not  in  heavy 
stock  and  was  in  very  fair  request,  favor- 
ito  marks  selling  above  rates  quoted.  De- 
fective qualities  were  offered  freely,  and 
met  with  a  dragging,  weak  and  irregular 
market.  Packed  and  held  butter  is  offer- 
ing in  considerable  quantity  for  this  late 
date,  and  market  for  same  is  decidedly 


favorable  to  buyers. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   20  @— 

Creamery,  firsts   18  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   17  @ — 

Dairy,  select   17  ®18 

Dairy,  firsts   15  &  16 

Dairy,  seconds   13  @14 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  ®— 

Mixed  store   11  ®12 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  ®19 

Pickled  Roll   18  @19 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          17  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  @17 

CHEESE. 


There  have  been  no  marked  changes 
since  last  review.  Buyers  are  operating 
as  slowly  as  possible,  anticipating  easier 
figures,  but  that  there  will  be  any  very 
pronounced  breaks  in  values  in  the  near 
future  is  not  probable.  Stocks  are  not 
accumulating  to  any  noteworthy  extent. 


California,  fancy  fiat,  new   11*@— 

California,  good  to  choice   10  ®ll 

California,  fair  to  good   9*®  10 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  @12 

EGGS. 


Although  arrivals  of  domestic  fresh 
showed  increase,  Eastern  and  cold  storage 
eggs  were  virtually  out  of  stock,  and  mar- 
ket was  in  fairly  hoalthy  shape,  with  bulk 
of  sales  at  higher  figures  than  the  daily 
quotations  indicated.  Buyers  are  endeav- 
oring, however,  to  beat  prices  down,  and 
supplies  will  soon  be  sufficiently  liberal  to 
enable  them  to  operate  at  easier  figures 
than  now  current. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  27  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  25  (826 

California,  good  to  choice  store   24  ®25 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   SO  <*— 

VEGETABLES. 
The  market  for  Onions  presented  a 
little  easier  tone,  without  being  materially 
lower.  Choice  to  select  hard,  sound  and 
uncut  Onions  are  not  plentiful,  nor  is 
there  any  likelihood  of  the  market  being 
burdened  with  this  description  of  stock 
during  the  balance  of  the  season.  Other 
Winter  vegetables  were  in  light  receipt, 
with  values  in  the  main  decidedly  steady. 
Arrivals  of  frosh  vegetables  were  of  slim 


volume  and  commanded,  as  a  rule,  good 
prices. 

Asparagus,  Tfl  fb   15  ®  25 

Beans,  String,  V  lb   9  ®  12* 

Beans,  Wax,  ^  tt>   —  ®  — 

Beans,  Lima,  TB  lb   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. ..  1  00  ®1  25 

Cauliflower,  f  dozen   50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   12*®  15 

Garlic,  *  lb   3*®  4* 

Mushrooms,  Wild,  ?»  lb   —  ®  — 

Mushrooms,  Buttons,  "ft  lb   —  @  — 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  cental —  I  75  ®2  10 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  V  lb   5  ®  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  »  lb   12*®  15 

Squash  Summer,  ?.  box   I  to  (*2  00 

Squash'and  Pumpkin,  V  ton  It  00  @  20  00 

Tomatoes,  ft  era  te   75  @1  71 
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POTATOES. 

Much  the  same  conditions  prevailed  as 
were  current  preceding  week.  Choice  to 
select  potatoes  were  not  plentiful  and  met 
with  a  firm  market,  while  lower  grades 
were  in  excessive  stock  and  moved  slowly 
at  low  figures.  Oregon  Garnet  Chile  and 
Peerless  were  in  moderate  request  for 
seed,  the  latter  being  in  lightest  stock  and 
commanding  best  prices. 

Burbanks,  River,  V  cental   30  @  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  ^  ctl.     35  @  60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   85  @1  15 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  lb  cental   55  @  90 

Garnet  Chile,  *  cental   75  @  90 

Peerless,  f.  cental   65  @1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  W  cental... .     75  @1  10 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  are  not  in  heavy  stock,  and  espe- 
cially are  choice  to  select  in  quite  limited 
supply,  the  latter  being  in  very  fair  request 
and  commanding  comparatively  good  fig- 
ures, in  some  instances  an  advance  on 
utmost  rates  warranted  as  a  quotation. 
Common  and  defective  qualities  are  not 
sought  after,  and  where  sales  of  this  de- 
scription are  effected,  much  the  same  low 
prices  have  to  be  accepted  as  have  been 
current  for  some  weeks  past. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  50  @  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  IB  50-fb  box.  75  @  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  fl  50-8)  box.     35   @  65 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  continues  dull  and  unfavorable  to 
sellers.  The  occasional  transfers  which 
are  effected  are  more  the  result  of  pressure 
to  realize  than  of  positive  demand.  As  is 
to  be  expected  under  such  circumstances, 
buyers  do  the  dictating,  and  cutting  of 
rates  is  the  rule  rather  than  the  excep- 
tion. It  would  seem  that  with  asking 
prices  down  to  present  extremely  low 
levels,  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  make 
further  inducement  to  buyers  in  this 
direction,  but  there  is  more  being  done  to- 
day in  the  way  of  granting  concessions 
and  shading  prices  than  when  values  were 
far  above  the  figures  now  current.  Most 
of  the  recent  business  has  been  in  Peaches 
and  Pears,  both  going  at  the  lowest  fig- 
ures ever  known  in  this  market.  Peaches 
are  not  in  very  large  supply,  but  Pears 
are  offering  in  much  greater  quantity  than 
is  warranted  by  the  requirements,  despite 
the  extremely  low  and  unprofitable  fig- 
ures prevailing.  Apples  fail  to  move  to 
any  noteworthy  extent,  low  prices  prov- 
ing no  inducement  to  either  dealers  or 
speculators.  Figs  are  at  present  practi- 
cally unsalable.  Small  transfers  of  com- 
mon black  in  sacks  have  been  made  at  l£c. 
per  pound.  The  Prune  market  shows  no 
more  life  than  last  noted.  Non-Associa- 
tion Prunes  are  still  offering,  although 
the  quantity  now  outside  of  Association 
control  is  generally  admitted  to  be  com- 
paratively small.  It  is  estimated  that 
about  3000  carloads  of  this  season's  Prunes 
have  been  thus  far  disposed  of,  and  the 
quantity  on  hand  is  variously  stated  at 
from  3000  to  4000  carloads,  a  large  pro- 
portion being  small  and  ungraded.  Most 
of  these  small  Prunes  will  likely  be  ab- 
sorbed outside  of  regular  dried  fruit 
channels. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   6  @  6V4 

Aprioots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  $  ft..    7   @  7H 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   9  @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   914@11H 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fanoy   5  @  hVt 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3  @  4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @7 

Nectarines,  *ft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @  6!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   44®  5 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        3  @  4 

Plums,  Blaok,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @6 

Prunes,  Silver   4H@  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apples,  siloed   2  @  2H 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   IY,®  2% 

Figs,  White   2'/,®  3% 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®5 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association :  District  No. 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  6«c.;  50-60s,  4^0.; 
60-70S,  3^c;  70-80S,  3j<c. ;  80-90S,  2%c;  90-lOOs, 
2Mc;  100-120S,  lYiC  The  selling  price  of  Prunes 
for  District  No.  1  Is  %a.  per  pound  less,  and  for 
District  No.  2  %a.  per  pound  less  than  for  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 


RAISINS. 
The  feature  of  the  week  has  been  the 
naming  of  prices  by  the  Association  on 
Pacifies  or  second  grade  Raisins,  the  fig- 
ures being  5|c,  5Jc.  and  5c.  respectively, 
for  4,  3  and  2  crown.  Stocks  of  Raisins 
are  all  under  Association  control.  The 
local  market  is  in  fairly  healthy  shape, 
but  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  conditions 
East. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY.— CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  $  20-ft 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   160  @ — 

do        do      2-crown,  $  box          150  @— 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

If*  ft   -®  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  6J4 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  6y, 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Loose  Muscatel  Paeifics,  5V4c,  5^c.  and  5c.  for  4, 
3  and  2  crown  respectively. 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  lb.,  12c; 
choice,  11c;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 
7'/j@9c. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  lb.,  IOj^c;  choice, 
9V4c;  standard,  8Xc;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7@8c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Arrivals  of  Oranges  have  been  heavy 
the  current  week,  with  offerings  largely 
of  rather  ordinary  quality,  and  for  such 
stock  the  market  was  weak.  Sales  at  auc- 
tion ranged  down  to  70c.  for  standards 
and  up  to  $2  per  box  for  fancy  Navels. 
Lemon  market  was  without  quotable  im- 
provement. Offerings  were  fairly  liberal. 
Limes  were  in  reduced  stock,  but  prices 
did  not  advance. 

Oranges— Navel,  f»  box   75@2  00 

Valencia,  f.  box    @  

Seedlings,  $  box   50@1  00 

Tangerines,  $  box,  as  to  size   75®1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  f,  box   1  00@2  00 

Lemons— California,  select,     box   2  00®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@1  75 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes -Mexican,  $  box   4  50@5  00 

California,  small  box   50®  1  00 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  not  offering  in  large  quan- 
tity, but  are  meeting  with  very  slow  sale 
at  quotably  unchanged  rates.  Spot  stocks 
of  Walnuts  are  light  and  market  is  fairly 
steady  but  quiet.  Peanuts  are  in  moder- 
ate supply  and  unchanged  in  price. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  22  @25 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ^  ft  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  ©11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   7H@  9K 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard  7  @  9 

Chestnuts,  California  Italian   — @— 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5i4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  the  way  of 
transfers  of  new  wine  from  first  hands, 
more  owing  to  absence  of  noteworthy 
offerings  than  to  lack  of  demand.  Market 
remains  firm,  dry  wines  of  last  year's  vint- 
age being  quotable  at  16@19c  per  gallon 
wholesale,  and  some  holdings  are  not  ob- 
tainable within  this  range.  Shipments  of 
wine  from  California  in  1900  were  4,794,240 
gallons  to  Eastern  points  and  996,150  to 
foreign  points,  the  total  being  5,790,390 
gallons  and  8383  cases,  with  a  total  valua- 
tion of  $1,755,925.  In  previous  year  ship- 
ments aggregated  3,524,630  gallons  and 
7070  cases,  representing  a  total  valuation 
of  $1,158,865.  Tuesday's  Panama  steamer 
took  165,314  gallons  for  New  York. 

"Farmers'  Guide"  is  the  name  of  a 
book,  and,  as  its  title  indicates,  is  a  guide 
to  farmers  in  the  cultivation  and  fertiliza- 
tion of  all  crops  typical  to  America.  This 
book  is  handsomely  bound,  profusely 
illustrated,  and  every  farmer  should  have 
it  in  his  library.  It  can  be  had  without 
charge  from  the  German  Kali  Works  of 
No.  93  Nassau  street,  New  York  City,  N.  Y 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

4<  General  Commission  Merchants,  *j* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


HAWKEYE  GRUB  AND  STUMP  MACHINE 


4  Works  on  either  Standing  Timber  or  Stumps. 
i  Makes  a  Clean  Sweep 

j  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting.  .It  if^X^SftifM  ':=?  A^> 
J  A  man,  boy  and  a  horse  can  r™~ " 
J  operateit.  No  heavy  chains 
%  or  rods  to  handle.  You  can- 
1  not  longer  afford  to  pay  tax- 
4  es  on  unproductive  timber  I 
4  land.  Illustrated  catalofme 
4  Free,  pricing  prices,  terms: 

A^MILXE  MFG.  CO.,  SS3  Hth  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


Pulls  an  Ordinary  Grub  In  ljj  Minutes. 

and  testimonials.  Also  full  \ 
information  regarding  our  a 
I.  X.  L.  GRUBBER.  > 
IRON  GIANT  GRUB  4  L 
STUMP  MACHINE.  > 
2-HORSE  HAWKEYE  f 
and  other  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land. 
Address  Milne  Bros.  forSHETLAND  PONYCatalogv 


nd.  i 
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BARRED  ROCKS: 

Cockerels  $4.00  to  $G.OO 

Pullets   3.00  to  5.00 

Trios   9.00  to  12.00 

Kggs    3.00  per  setting. 

BUFF  COCHINS: 

Cockerels  $3.50  to  $5.00 

Pullets   2.50  to  4.00 

Trios   8.00  to  11.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  setting. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS: 

Cockerels  $4.00  to  $8.00 

Pullets   3.50  to  5.00 

Trios  10.00  to  14.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  settlDg. 

Our  birds  are  from  the  best  of  stock 

and  have  won  highest  prizes  wherever 

shown. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

1317  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


JUST  AS  NATURAL  *d 
and  a  good  deal  more  reliable.  Doesn't 
break  i  ta  eggs  or  make  its  chicks  lousy. 
DoeBn'tetay  off  the  nestand  allow  the  egg" 
tochillbut  hatches  every  egg  that  can  b» 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

is  absolutely  perfect  as  to  incubator  essentials — proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  heat  and  niolxturc,  regu- 
lation and  ventilation.  For  54  to  324  eggs.  WE  PA* 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  theU.  8.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Boi  217  Pctalumo,  Cal. 


F^OR  SALE. 

5  S  Percherons 

(ONE  HORSE  AND  FOUR  MARES  ) 

Address  MRS.  WM.  B.  COLLIER,  2509  Pacific 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


"  CALIFORNIA  ANGORAS." 

Angora  Goat  Breeding,^ 

By  the  Veteran  Goat  Breeders  of  the  United 
States,  from  an  experience  of  over  30 
years  in  the  goat  industry. 

C.  P.  B&ILEY  &  SOUS,  KhkjS&.8$5!: 

Price  25  cents,  postage  prepaid. 


INCUBATORS  FARE! 

sure  in  results.  That's  the 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR. 

anybody  can  run  it,  because  it 
runsitylt  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself  how 
very  successful  it  has  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  our 
Common  Sense  Foli'lm: 
Brooder.  We  Pav  the  Freight. 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Cen  er,  Nebraska. 


LUMP JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured-  < 
Hew,  commott-seuse  method,  ( 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no( 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  * 
ustrated  treatise  on  the  abso-  J 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to } 
readers  of  th  ispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists,  , 
Union  Stock  Yards,     Chicago,  111.  ( 


WIKE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW/  PRICES. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Work«, 

5  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS- Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  St  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE  —  Oldest  established 
herd  in  California:  contains  the  very  best  beef 
and  milk  strains.  Best  general  purpose  cattle  in 
the  world.  W.  H.  Howard,  523  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


DAIRY  BULLS.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton  Creamery. 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy.  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Spec'altles:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  ar.d  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  roosters  for  sale.  Eggs  $1.50  per 
Betting  of  15.   Incubator  lots  $5.00  per  100. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 

all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MKAT  MEAL.   BeBt  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


S.  P.  LINDOKEN  &  SONS,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52030.   S.  B.  Wright.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  St  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shlres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf  oran,  1900. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


SHEEP. 


ISO  FULL  BLOODED  Merino  ewes  for  sale.  Will 
lamb  last  of  February.  S.  B.  Wright.Santa  Rosa.Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  feeds,  POULTRY  remedies,  POUL- 
TRY supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  catalogue 
and  price  list.  CROLEY,  508  Sacramento  St., 
San  Francisco.  Cal. 


S^oTCPOULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 001 .   160  pogos,  over 
100  illustrations  o(  Fowle,  Incubaton,  Brooders, 
Poultry  (looses,  otc.  How  to  rain  chickens  success- 
fully, ihcir  cure,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
ahout  Incubators,  Rrooder*  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C,  SHOEMAKER,  Box  134,   Frerport,  111. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 


SAVES   CATTLE  FROM 


OOOOOO 

oooooo 

OOOOOO 


oooooo 
oooooo 
oooooo 


F*  AST  EUR    VACCINE    COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Branches— Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 

THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

Is  Btill  in  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  in  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record:  California  State  Fair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  68  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

SESSIONS    cfc     CO..    117     E.    23rd    St..    Lot*    Angeles,  Cal. 

EflERY'S  Pure  Heat  Heal 

F^OR  POULTRY. 

This  is  what  Mr.  John  Fahrenkrog  of  Fruitvale,  Cal.,  writes  us  under  date  of  Jan  15,  1901.  After 
describing  his  method  of  feediog  our  Poultry  Food,  he  says :  "  When  feeding  your  Poultry  Food  the  eggs 
run  larger  than  without  it.    I  never  owned  nor  hare  seen  a  healthier  looking  lot  of  fowls  than  I  have  at  this 
writing."   It  pays  others  to  "3e  it,  and  it  will  pay  you.    Try  it.    SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULAR  FREE. 
EMERY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  24TH  STS..  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAJl  SEPARATORS. 

PriceR  *.-><».-  to  S800.- 
' Alpha"  and  "Bat  \  "  styles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,   I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-lOS  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Crecly. 


THAT  HOG  CHOLERA  CASE. 

TO  the  Editor:— I  thank  you  very 
much  for  your  answer.  To  date  I  have 
lost  thirty-four  head  of  hogs,  some  of 
them  thoroughbred.  There  are  some 
other  questions  I  would  like  to  ask,  if  it  is 
not  imposing  on  good  naturo,  as  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  this  hog  cholera. 
I  will  try  to  describe  the  disease  again. 
The  hogs  are  taken  with  a  hacking  cough  ; 
droop  around;  tremble  about  the  shoul- 
ders and  Hanks ;  run  at  the  nose  some- 
times :  some  of  them  can  hardly  broathe, 
the  head  is  so  clogged  with  mucus ;  the 
eyelids  become  stuck  together  with  mucus 
or  wax,  so  they  become  blind  ;  some  of 
them  will  become  stupid  for  several  days 
and  then  got  a  severe  diarrhoea,  pass  a 
thin,  black  fluid,  and  finally  die ;  the  in- 
testines are  bloodshot;  lungs  have  dark 
blotches  on  them ;  others  will  be  stupid, 
refuse  to  eat,  and  sway  their  hind  parts 
from  side  to  side  when  walking,  have 
great  thirst  and  die;  intestines  almost 
solid,  with  a  black  substance  like  rub- 
ber, and  almost  as  tough.  For  the  last 
four  weeks  since  the  first  was  taken  sick  I 
have  fed  ground  barley  with  copperas  in 
it — about  a  tablespoonful  to  each  animal — 
once  or  twice  daily,  and  all  the  alfalfa  hay 
they  will  eat.  I  have  also  fed  middlings 
in  a  very  thin  slop.  Some  seem  to  got 
better  and  then  worse  again.  I  have  some 
that  have  first  symptoms,  cough  and  run- 
ning at  the  nose,  and  get  all  right  again, 
and  after  a  week  they  will  show  signs  of 
disease  again. 

1.  Is  there  any  positive  cure  for  hog 
cholera? 

2.  What  is  the  treatment? 

3.  What  effect  does  copperas  have? 

4.  Would  aconite  do  any  good  or  harm, 
and  how  much  to  give  at  a  dose  ? 

5.  Will  hogs  get  cholera  a  second  time  ? 

6.  Will  waste  or  slop  from  hotel  kitch- 
ens cause  cholera  ? 

7.  Are  coffee  grounds,  orange  peel  or 
lemon  in  the  slop  injurious  to  hogs  ? 

8.  Will  a  person  take  the  disease  from 
hogs? 

9.  Would  broth  from  hog  meat  that 
had  cholera  thrown  into  feed  cause  other 
hogs  to  have  the  disease  ? 

10.  How  long  after  they  have  been  ex- 
posed before  they  come  down  with  chol- 
era ? — L.  W.  Leak,  Auburn. 

1.  Prevention  and  change  of  pasture, 
as  well  as  isolation;  perhaps  Pasteur 
has  a  virus  to  prevent. 

2.  Treatment  was  given  last  week. 

3.  Copperas  is  a  sulphate  of  iron  and 
is  the  best  blood  tonic  we  have,  also  an 
astringent,  and  would,  by  acting  as 
such  on  the  bowels,  prevent  discharge 
being  so  abundant. 

4.  Aconite  is  worthless,  except  a  few 
doses  in  the  beginning,  after  which  it 
would  be  decidedly  fatal. 

5.  One  attack,  as  a  rule,  grants  im- 
munity for  several  years,  although  this 
is  not  always  constant. 

6  and  7.  No ;  although  care  taken  in 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have 
been  used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  In 
the  worst  Infested  districts  of  California  and  with 
the  best  of  results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and 
proving  an  exceedingly  profitable  investment  to 
the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  is  tested  and  found 
reliable  before  a  single  dose  is 
put  on  the  market. 

Write  for  literature  and  testimonials. 
  THE  

Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  DEPT., 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


feeding  keeps  them  in  a  better  condi- 
tion to  stall  off  an  attack. 

8.  A  person  will  not  take  this  dis- 
ease, for  the  reason  that  the  germs  of 
the  disease  will  not  thrive  in  the  human 
system. 

9.  Decidedly  so,  although  some  author- 
ities claim  the  heat  would  destroy  the 
bacillus. 

10.  The  stage  of  inoculation  is  very 
short,  depending  on  the  condition  of 
stock  and  the  form  the  disease  takes. 

INJURED  FOOT. 

To  the  Editor: — About  four  months 
ago  my  horse  became  lame  in  one  of  his 
front  feet.  In  a  week  the  blacksmith  cut 
away  along  a  crack  in  the  sole  of  the  hoof 
and  let  out  a  small  amount  of  white  mat- 
ter. The  hole  is  about  i  inch  deep  and 
J  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  midway  between 
tho  frog  and  outer  crust.  I  syringed  the 
hole  and  stopped  it  up  with  rosin  and  put 
a  shoe  on,  with  leather  between.  The 
horse  apparently  improved  until  a  week 
ago,  when  he  became  very  lame  again, 
and  the  hole  is  discharging  a  little  matter. 
The  horse  has  not  been  worked  since 
going  lame. — W.  N.  R.,  Los  Gatos. 

The  hole  should  not  have  been  stopped 
with  rosin  or  anything  else.  On  the 
contrary,  free  vent  should  be  given  to 
allow  the  pus  to  escape.  Go  to  the 
shoer  and  have  him  cut  the  sole  all 
around  the  foot  as  low  as  possible,  and 
be  particular  to  thoroughly  open  the 
old  wound,  but  it  must  be  done  without 
hemorrhage. 

E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 
510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


akes  short  roads. 


nd  litrht  loads. 


(JKEASE 

^*^^ood  for  everything 
that  runs  on  wheels. 

Sold  Everywhere. 
Made  toy  STANDARD  OIL.  CO. 


|  ■  i  |  |  1  ;  i  i  ;  ;  i  4-,  ,  ;  :  !  , 
~T1       hM  PAGET 


Page  Fence  Wire 

U  now  made  of  "Basir-  ODen-Hearth  Steel." 
PAGE  WOVEN  W1UK  FKNCK CO.,  A38I  AN. MICH. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cai. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
Went  of  Chicago.      :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED  X EARLY  40  YEARS. 
25  Teachers.  60  Writing  Machines,  17,<100  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Sliver 
Medal  at  Paris  t  x  poult  Ion. 
«»>  Write  for  new  80  page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hoars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKc, 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  DelicioQH  flavor. 
I  'leaner,  cheaper.  No  flmoke  house  needed.  Send 
for  circular.  £.  KHALCKK  A  KKO.,  Milton.  I'u. 


jut  Mivin  iHbligyhY. 

A  Practical  f  reatJse  on  Raisin  Grapes, 

Their  HI  tory.  Culture  and  Curing. 

Sold  orly  by  The  Dew«t  Ptblishino  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uuiforin  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  he  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


LOWEST 

Price. 


HIGHEST 

Efficiency. 
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GREATEST 

Durability. 

AMERICAN 


FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE. 

Now  is  the  time  to  pot  it  up.  It  will 
stay  up  a  lifetime.  All  best  steel  wires 
-heavily  galvanized — fully  guaranteed. 
Resists  animals,  resists  rust,  provides 
for  expansion  and  contraction.  Sold  by 
agents  every  where.  If  no  agent  in  your 
town  write  to  the  makers. 

AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Stays  V2  Inchee 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  i n  1 0  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Ciroulars  Free. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,   25  Williams  Street.  Dw.gbt,  Ills. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


A    RECEIPT   FUR     M.tKIM.  GOLD. 

Put  your  soil  in  proper  condition  and  you 
will  have  a  little  Klondyke  of  your  own. 
Well  rotted,  thoroughly  pulverized  sheep 
manure  is  a  natural  fertilizer,  hence  Is 

THE  BEST 

Fertilizer 

for  all  around  use. 

Uniform  in  quality— not  a  stimulant,  but 
a  soil  food.  One  ton  of  this  manure  Is 
equal  to  12  or  15  tons  of  ordinary  stable 
manure. 

CHEAP.  EASY  TO  HASSLE  AND  APPLY. 

Send  for  booklet  of  PROOF  and  prires.  WE 
PA  Y  THE  FREIGHT. 

FRESNO  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 


Geo.  C.  Roeding,  Prop. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

Plant  the  Manzanillo,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  pickling  kinds;  earliest  to  ripen,  heavy 
bearer,  rich  in  oil.  I  propagate  all  leading  vari- 
eties.   Write  for  prices. 

D.  H.  JENKINS,  SAN  BERNARDINO,  CAL. 

Plant  Evergreen  Millet 

FOR    YOUK  HOGS. 

One  of  the  best  feeds  for  Hogs.  Grows  anywhere 
without  cultivation.  Never  runs  out  when  once 
planted.   Roots  is.iO  per  100  pounds. 

Por  Sale  by  L.  L.  CROCKfcR,  Loomls  Cal. 

SUGAR  PRUNE 

GRAFTING  WOOD. 

Original  Stock  Purchasid  from  Lutber  Burbaok. 

C    F».    BrtlLEY   «*  SONS, 

400  N.  llli  str.'.-t,  HAN  JOSE.  CAI.. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

FRENCH  PRUNES.     IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

BURBflNK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  TREES. 

L.  F.  SANDERSON.  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA 

OLIVE  TREES. 

MANZANILLO  AND  NEVADILLO. 
Large  Trees,  5  to  7  ft-    Write  for  Price  List. 

UNION  NURSERY. 

FRANK  KUNZ,  PROP. 
2129  Tenth  Street  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  wanted,  de- 
livered on  wharf  in  San  Francisco.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  ST  RAT  TON,  Petalumt.  Cal. 

Pajaro  galley  J^ursery. 

FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  |  Largest  and  Most  Complete 

Stock  of  all  kinds  of 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SMALL  FRUITS,  ETC. 

Would  call  attention  to  my  NEW  MAMMOTH 
liLACKBERKV  which  I  am  offering  for  sale  for 
the  first  time  this  winter.  I  am  the  sole  owner  of 
all  the  genuine  plants  offered  for  sale.  It  you  want 
to  know  all  about  the  largest  and  be-t  Blackberry 
ever  grown  send  for  Catalogue,  Circular  and  Price 

JAMES  WATERS, 

WATSONVILLE,  CALIFOWNIA. 


s^Fresno  Scraper. 


I  KESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Impi  jved  Fresno  Scraper. 

0-FOOT.      WEIGHT.300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.  E R    «fc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal, 


alifornia  .\ 
.'.Vegetables 


ft  IN... 

*•   Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
PublUhed  by  "Pacific  Sural  Prut "  of  San 
EraneUeo. 

A  Practical  Gold'  to  Snccm  is  California. 
Larre  8to.,  tally  Uiuatrated. 

PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


FERRY'S 

'  ~  V.m 

know  what 
you're  planting 
wheir»  you  plant 
Kerry's  ftwirla     If  you 
buy  cheap  seeds  you  can't 
be  sure.    Take  no  chances  — 
get  Ferry's.     Dealers  every- 
where sell  them.  Write 
for  r>U  Seed  Annual- 
mailed  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  a  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 


PATENT  AGENTS, 


830  Market  St.,  8.  F 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TfeEEQ"  ORANGES,  OLIVES, 
1 REEO  .  ROSES,  ETC. 

CpprvC.  Graos.  Clover.  Vegetable 
i='1— 'O.  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 

TH0S  MEHER'N  520  Battery  St ,  San  Francisco. 

TREESa^PLANTS. 

p  Good  Assortment!    Best  Quality! 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  PEACH.  Earliest  Freestone. 
SULTAN,  the  Biggest  Plum. 

Send  Us  Your  List  and  Let  Us  Price  It. 

LIlfCOtH  BURSERIES.     -    WEWCASTLE.  CAL. 

MORRIS  RED  Apple, 
SUGAR  Prune, 
CLIMAX  Plum, 
CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH 
Prune, 

PHILLIPS  CLING  Peach, 
MUIR  Peach  in 

Dormant  Bud. 

SUGAR  PRUWE  GRAFTIHG 
WOOD  5c  PER  FOOT. 

FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES, 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor  Forestvllle,  Oal. 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 

FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
PLUMS,    PRUNES,  CHERRIES, 
APRICOTS,  ETC. 

MY  STOCK  IS,  EXTRA  FINE  THIS  YEAR. 
Send    for  Prices! 

J.  T.  BOGUE,  MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 


A  GENF.RAL 
ASSORTMENT 
OF 
NURSERY 
STOCK. 


SEND  FOR 
PRICE  LIST. 


Qarden  £ity  J^ursery 

HAS  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

NURSERYoe  STOCK 

AND  A  SURPLUS  OF 

Myrobolan  and  Peach  Root  Prunes, 
Bartlett  Pears ;      Lambert,  Bing  and 

Yellow  Spanish  Cherries ; 
Amsden  June  Peaches ;    Grape  Vines. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  STOCK  WANTED. 

WM.  KELLY,  PROP.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


CATALOGUE 

—  FOR  — 

- 1901  - 

OFFERING  OUR  FINE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

rNo\/elties, 
Plants, 
Seeds  and 
Bulbs 

of  every  description  for  the  GARDEN  and 
the  HOUSE  now  ready. 
SEND  FOR  IT. 
F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Every  horticulturist  should  have 
my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue 

which  tells  all  about 

Citrus 
Trees 

The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed, etc.  Remem- 
ber, 1  send  this  p-pp  I 
valuable  book  r  1  cc  1 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R.  M.  TBAUUB  (estab- 
lished 1890),  San  Dimas, 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal. 

lOQ  budded  trees  now  ready 
_for  this  season's  trade. 


m 


TREES!  &s  TREES! 

Nurseries  in  Contra  Costa  and 
Butte  Counties. 

Leading;  Varieties  ot  Fruit  and  Nat  Tr«es 

Write  for  Prices.  Address 
214  CALIFORNIA  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Something  New! 


TBE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR 

Originated  by  L.  L.  Crocker,  Loomit.,  Cal.  Ripens 
about  December  1st  to  25th.  It  is  preferable  to  the 
Original  Bartlett.  Better  flavored;  about  the  same 
size;  very  juicy  and  melting  when  ripe;  high  golden 
color,  and  very  prolific  bearer.  Trees  never  over- 
load themselves,  although  bear  heavy  every  year. 
Very  hardy.  Will  ship  to  England  and  back  if  re- 
quired. It  has  stood  the  test  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Samples  of  the  fruit  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25c.  Switches  for 
grafting  at  $2  5'J  each;  3  for  $5.00.  Large  quantities 
at  reduced  rates. 

L.  L.  CROCKER,  Loomis.  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

Its!  is!  H 

28  Varieties  of  Walnuts, 

1 1  Varieties  of  Chestnuts, 
9  Varieties  of  Filberts, 
Pecans,  Hickories  and  Butternuts. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  15  half-tone 
cuts  of  Walnuts  and  4  of  Chestnuts,  etc. 

GRAFTED  WALNUTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Bairen  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

'  FELIX .GILLET,  Proprietor. 


ORANGES,  LEMONS,  POMELOS. 

Apples,  PEARS,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  Etc. 

Full  Assortment— Best  (Juallty. 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 
ORNAMENTALS 

In  extensive  variety. 

OCR  SEEDS  awarded  Gold  and  Sliver  Medals 

at  Paris  Exposition. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

TRUMBULL.  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
419-421  Sansome  St.,  8an  Francisco. 


TREES! 

FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES. 

Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings, 

Berry  Plants  (LOGANBERRIES), 

Roses,  Palms,  and  Ornamental  Shrubs. 

WE  BENCH  GRAFT 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE 

UNDER  CONTRACT. 
Write   for   Prices  ! 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

(Successor  to  Leonard  Coales.)  JOHN  AMES,' Prop. 
NAPA,  CAL. 


SATSUMA  or  00NSHIU 
ORANGES 

On  Citrus  Trifoliata  Stock. 

The  earliest  variety  and  the  hardiest  stock. 
Tree  thornless  and  fruit  seedless.  Also  all  the 
prominent  varieties  of  Oranges  and  Pomelos  on 
both  Sour  and  Citrus  Trifoliata  stocks.  A  full 
line  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Correspondence  Solicited.     Catalogue  Free. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY  NURSERIES, 

G.  I—.  Taber,  Prop. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY,  PLORIDA. 


GREGORY'S 
Warranted  Seed 


i 


It  matters  not  how  rich  the  land, 

Or  hard  the  labor  on  it, 
Vexation  1*  the  only  crop 
Bad  seed  will  raise  npon  It. 

All  seed  warranted  to  he  pure  and  relluhle, 
as  per  page  2  of  catalogue.  Our  trade  with 
market  gardeners  Is  immense;  and  market 
gardeners  buy  none  hut  the  best  of  seed. 
Write  for  on r  new  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed 
catalogue— free  to  everybody. 

J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  &.  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


LARGEST  WEST  ot  the  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

FANCHER 
CREEK 
NURSERIES. 

Deciduous,  Citrus, 
and  Ornamental 

Trees  of  every  sort. 

Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  tells  all 
about  our  3  nurseries  and  our  immense 
stock.  It's  sent  free;  you  ought  to  have  it. 

address  GEORGE  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE 

:  :  :  :    FAMOUS    :  :  :  : 

california 
Smyrna  Fig. 

Sample  1-pound  boxes  of  the  dried  Figs 
sent  prepaid  for  30  cents. 

Trees  of  this  variety  in  quantities. 


California  Nursery  Co., 

NILES,  CAL. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 

[fruitand^ 

*  j»  ORANGES,  OLIVES  AND  GRAPES.  j«  j> 

RESISTING  VINES «_  


Rupestris  St.  George,     Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier,     Riparia  a  grandes  fenilles, 
Solonis  Robusta. 

The  Largest  and  Finest  Collection  of  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

SEND    I'ORXOUK  CATALOGUE. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

WE  CARRY  A  GENERAL  LINE  OF 

Qeciduous  and  Qitrus  frees  and  Ornamentals. 


Muir  Peaches: 


Per  wo.  Per  looo. 
%to  1  in— 4  to  6  ft.  .820  OO  8180  00 
Y,  to  %  in  —  i  to  6  ft..  .815  OO  8130.00 

3  to  i  ft..  .812.00 

2  to  3  ft  .  .810.00 


^ss^>SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.^zs^ 
RICHMAN    &    TWILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY. 

 1    HAVE    TO    OFFER    THIS  SEASON  

T7DT  TTHT  HPTD  LrLTC    ^APP,e>  Pear-  Apricot,  Peach, 
i  JrJLvUl  1      1  lVJ-.J-.kJ   V       Prune,  Almond.  Etc. 

•  Burbank's  SUGAR  PRUNE,  CLIMAX  PLUM, 
5  ROOTED  GRAPE  VINES, 

fORNAHENTAL  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALflS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

*  ♦   SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND    PRICE    1. 1  ST.  '  + 

§      Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Prop.  Fresno  Nursery,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

^A^4^A^*^**4  ^A^A^A^A^A^A^A^^A^A^A^A^A^A^A^A^A^^-^A^A^A^A^ 

California  s>  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAl7~PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Choice  Vegetables 

always  bring  high  prices. 
To  raise  them  success- 
fully, a  fertilizer  con- 
taining at  least  8  % 
Potash  should  be  used. 

Our  books  furnish  useful  information  on 
all  subjects  relating  to 
crop  raising.    They  are 
sent  free. 


That  It's  a 

SHARPLES 

Cream  Separator 

pimrantet  mpfl nority, to  those 
who  know,  and  others  should 
write  for  catalogue  No.  131 

Very  valu.r  -  treolitt  on  "Burintu 
T>airi/in$"  frtt  for  (At  atking. 

Sharpies  Co.      P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago.  His.    Westchester,  Pa. 


MKm:k,  WILSON  -v  CO.,  mii  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast* 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMEKT  STREET, 
Bet.Callfornla  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ROYAL 
SPRAY 
PUMP 

Ih  a  double- acting  Spray 
Pump,  designed  espe- 
cially for  and  meets  the 
requiremeots  of  the  best 
orchardlsts  and  orange 
growers  desiring  quick 
work  at  high  pressure 
Notwithstanding  the 
large  capacity  of  this 
Pump,  one  man  can 
operate  It  constantly 
against  pressure  with- 
out undue  effort. 

Piston  Is  easily  and 
quickly  repacked  and 
all  valves  easily  access- 
ible. Piston,  piston-rod. 
valves,  valve  seats  and 
cylinder  lining  are  brass 
Piston-rod  la  outside 
guided,  so  that  It  runs 
perfectly  straight. 

We  carry  a  full  line  ol 
E  PKa  v  tioous 

WOODIN  & 

LITTLE, 

312  314  Market 

Street, 
San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


GRAPES 


PRUNES 


UiHEAT 


PEACHES 
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THE    SECOND,   THIRD   AND  FOURTH 

SUBDIVISIONS 

 OF  THE  

JOHN  BID  WELL  RANCHO, 

Near  Chico,  Butte  County,  California, 

Are  now  offered  for  sale  In  lots  of  from  5  TO  40  ACRES.  This  is  the  most  fertile  bodv  of 
land  ever  placed  on  the  market,  and  is  located  in  the  FINEST  FKCIT  SECTION  IN  THE 
STATE.  It  is  a  living  testimonial  of  the  varied  fruit  and  cereal  productions  that  can  be 
grown  in  the  State. 

Read  \A/hat  Can  13 e  Grown  on  This  Land 

:  :  :  WITHOUT    IRRIGATION.  :  :  : 

FOR  DESCRIPTIVE  TREATISE,  TERMS,  ETC., 

Address  B.  CUSSICK,  Agent, 

CHICO,  BUTTE  COUNTY,  CALIFORNIA. 


OLIVES 


ALFALFA 


ORANGES 


PEARS 


Nitrate  nf    CR0P  FAILURES 

'  ^Cl-W       \J  M.       arfi    nracticallv    impossible    where    MITR  i 


Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


are  practically  impossible  where  NITRATE 
^30D/\  's  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Its  use  has 
made  an  exact  science  of  crop  growing.  You  can  always  rely 
upon  a  good  crop  when  it  Is  used  singly  or  in  proper  combina- 
tion with  other  elements  of  plant  foods. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR ,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Phosphoric 
Acid  -  -  - 


Is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  flavor  and  quality  of  Fruits, 
and  promote  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  Cereals.  Most 
California  soils  are  deficient  in  this  important  plant  food, 
which  is  being  steadily  depleted  by  continual  cropping,  and 
must  be  replaced  to  obtain  good  yle  ds.  Try  an  application  of 

THOMAS*  PHOSPHATE  POWDER, 

(Basic  Slag) 

The  cheapest  and  most  efficient  Phosphate  Manure  of  to  day. 

BrtLFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc    CO. , 

316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal- 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 

For  Sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


$50.°°  RANGE  F*OR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30xi>4  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21  K  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  W1LLARU,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  LodIi,  Ho.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — This  Grange  held  its 
regular  semi-monthly  meeting  on  Satur- 
day, Jan.  19th.  Bro.  Winans,  State 
Organizer,  was  present.  He  has  been 
canvassing  the  farmers  of  this  neigh- 
borhood for  membership  in  the  Grange, 
and  brought  in  fifteen  applications  for 
degrees.  He  also  reported  having  or- 
ganized Giant  Oak  Grange  at  Farmers- 
ville,  in  this  county,  with  a  charter 
membership  of  forty-six — the  largest  he 
has  ever  organized. 

The  delegates  from  this  Grange  to 
the  Fruit  Growers'  Convention,  held  in 
Sacramento  on  the  15th,  reported  the 
formation  of  a  Fresh  Fruit  Association 
of  California  thereat. 

Sister  Fleming,  who  was  unavoidably 
prevented  from  being  present  at  the 
last  meeting  to  be  installed  as  Chaplain, 
was  duly  installed. 

A  communication  from  U.  S.  Senator 
Geo.  C.  Perkins  was  read.  It  related 
to  a  congressional  appropriation  to  en- 
able the  hydrographic  department  to 
investigate  and  survey  the  flow  of 
streams  and  water  storage  locations 
for  irrigation  purposes.  The  members 
of  Tulare  Grange  will  receive  from 
Senator  Perkins  the  Year  Book  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  a  sup- 
ply of  vegetable  seeds. 

The  Lecturer  announced  having  re- 
ceived the  National  Grange  Quarterly 
Bulletin  for  the  first  quarter  of  1901, 
and  announced  the  subject  therein  set 
for  consideration  this  month,  which  is 
the  Grout  Bill,  passed  by  the  House  of 
Representatives,  and  now  before  the 
U.  S.  Senate  for  consideration. 

After  a  short  discussion  of  the  sub- 
stance of  this  bill,  it  being  advocated  by 
the  National  Grange,  the  following 
resolutions  were  passed: 

Tulare  Grange,  No.  198,  P.  of  H.  of  Cal., 
having- investigated  and  considered  H.  R. 
Bill  3717,  to  regulate  the  sale  of  oleomar- 
garine and  other  imitation  dairy  products, 
known  as  the  Grout  Bill,  and  considering 
its  requirements  just  and  equitable  to  pro- 
ducer and  consumer  of  oleomargarine  and 
other  imitation  dairy  products,  be  it 

Resolved,  That  the  coloring  of  oleo- 
margarine and  similar  products,  to  make 
them  resemble  butter,  is,  manifestly,  for 
the  purpose  of  deceiving  the  purchaser; 
and  be  it  further 

Resolved,  That  we  earnestly  request 
our  Senators  in  Congress  to  support  and 
vote  for  the  passage  of  H.  R.  Bill  3717. 

The  Grout  Bill  confers  on  the  several 
States  of  the  Union  the  right  to  regu- 
late the  sale  of  food  products,  when 
brought  from  other  States  in  the 
original  package,  the  same  as  if  they 
were  grown  or  made  in  the  State. 

The  internal  revenue  tax  is  now  2 
cents  per  pound  on  oleomargarine  and 
imitation  butter.  The  Grout  Bill  re- 
duces this  tax  to  one-fourth  of  a  cent 
per  pound  if  the  product  is  marketed  in 
its  own  natural  color;  but  if  it  is  col- 
ored to  resemble  butter,  it  increases 
the  tax  to  10  cents  per  pound.  The 
bill  lately  passed  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  large  majority  and  is 
now  in  the  Senate. 

At  the  National  Stock  Growers'  Con- 
vention, held  last  week  at  Salt  Lake, 
Utah,  resolutions  condemning  the  Grout 
Bill  were    passed,  and  in  one  hour 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111  ,  and  get  his  oatalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  which  contain  much  valuable  in- 
formation, and  may  be  bad  for  the  asking. 


Sore  Shoulders 

sore  neck,  sore  back,  ire.,  result- 
ing from  collar.soddle  or  harness 
gall  and  chafing,  and  all  forms 
of  canker,  callous,  &c.  are  in- 
stantly relived  and  cured  with 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

•  Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

I>.  S.  A.  Tattle.  Wolcolt,  Vt.,  July  15,  18K9. 

rv sr  Sir : — I  had  a  hone  that  bad  two  bunch.,  on  hU  shoulder, 
caused  b;  wearing  a  new  collar.  Lea  thanone  bottleof  vour  Kltxir 
cured  It  afl.  r  alx  months'  standtog.  L.  W.  FISHER. 

Cures  also  curb,  epUnt.  contracted  cord,all  forma  of 
lameness  unci  colic,  distemper,  f  ounder,pneumonta,c£c. 

TUTTIE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
nrulses,  etc.  Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Tuttle*a  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boaton,  M  us*. 
48?  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Franclaro,  Cal. 
Reware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  jraanina  bat  Tattle's. 

Avoid  all  blisters;  theyoffer  only  temporary  relief  1  f  any 


HEADQUARTERS 

 FOR   

Climax,  Sultan, 
Bartlett^Shiro 
Plum  Trees. 

A  few  thousand  at  lowest  regular 
nursery  prices. 

Burbank's  Experiment  Farms,   Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


coT?5  witS  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


$10,000  was  raised  among  the  members 
to  prevent  its  passage  in  the  U.  S. 
Senate. 

The  attention  of  the  Grange  was 
called  to  the  introduction,  in  the  Legis- 
lature of  California  by  Senator  Taylor 
of  Alameda  county,  of  a  joint  resolu- 
tion, resubmitting  to  the  people  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  exempting  bonds 
from  taxation.  The  Grange  condemned 
this,  in  resolutions,  as  vicious,  special, 
class  legislation.  The  Grange  asserts 
the  Constitution  of  California  makes 
bonds  and  property,  for  taxable  pur- 
poses, assessable  in  the  place  where 
their  payment  is  secured.  It  recog- 
nizes the  fact  that  the  bondholders 
evade  this  requirement  of  the  Constitu- 
tion and  pay  no  taxes.  The  Grange 
also  recognizes  the  fact  that  no  class  of 
property  owners  more  readily  resort  to 
the  courts  for  the  enforcement  of  their 
rights  than  does  the  bondholder.  The 
Grange  makes  no  objection  to  the  en- 
forcement of  the  bondholders'  rights, 
but  it  claims  in  equity  and  law  he  should 
be  required  to  perform  his  duty  to  the 
State  and  pay  his  tax;  he  should  be  re- 
quired in  law  to  do  equity  before  he 
asks  equity.  Any  action  taken  by  the 
Legislature  should  provide  this  at 
least;  and  no  amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, exempting  bonds  of  any 
county,  municipality  or  district  from 
taxation,  which  does  not  limit  the  rate 
of  interest  that  such  bonds  shall  bear, 
should  be  submitted  for  approval  to  the 
people. 

Bro.  Winans,  in  company  with  Bro. 
A.  J.  Woods,  will  further  canvass  Tu- 
lare township  for  membership  in  Tulare 
Grange. 

Every  taxpayer  in  Tulare  irrigation 
district  should  join  Tulare  Grange  in 
fighting  this  vicious,  class  legislation. 
In  it  is  their  only  hope  for  relief. 

There  was  a  special  meeting  of  Tu- 
lare Grange  on  Saturday,  Jan.  26th. 

J.  T. 

The  Secretaryship  of  the  State  Board  of 
Agriculture. 

To  the  Editor: — My  attention  has 
been  called  to  an  article  in  your  valued 
paper  under  the  heading'  of  "  Secretary- 
ship of  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture," 
in  which  you  say,  in  commenting  upon  a 
resolution  framed  by  the  writer  calling 
upon  the  Governor  to  appoint  a  farmer, 
and  not  a  politician,  to  the  position  of  sec- 
retary of  said  board  :  "The  sentiment  is 
good,  but  the  Governor  does  not  appoint 
the  secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agri- 
culture. The  board  elects  its  own  secre- 
tary, and,  we  hope,  will  heed  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  Grange." 

When  your  correspondent  originally 
presented  this  resolution  in  Napa  Grange 
he  was  well  aware  that  the  State  Board  of 
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.of  the... 


Improved  U.  S. 
Cream  Separator 

can  be  had  by  writing:  the 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  BEID  is  light  running,  close 
skimming,  simple  and  duruble.  Send 
vft   for  catalogue  No.  14. 

A.n.REID,  30th  &  Market  Sts.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


Agriculture  usually  elects  its  own  secre- 
tary, but  he  was  given  to  understand  that 
in  this  instance  the  appointment  of  a  sec- 
retary would  be  left  to  the  Governor,  and, 
to  make  doubly  sure  of  the  matter,  ad- 
dressed a  letter  of  inquiry  to  the  presi- 
dent of  the  State  Board,  Mr.  A.  B. 
Spreckels,  and  your  correspondent  has 
the  president's  letter  in  reply,  in  which 
he  says  "the  appointment  of  secretary 
has  been  left  to  the  Governor." 

Will  you  please  publish  this  in  order  to 
set  me  right  in  the  matter? 

J.  S.  Taylor, 
Secretary  California  State  Grange. 

Napa,  Cal.,  Jan.  6,  1901. 

To  the  Subordinate  Granges  of 
California: — The  following  resolution 
was  presented  to  Napa  Grange  by  the 
Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange  and  unani- 
mously passed,  and  it  is  desired  that  every 
subordinate  Grange  in  the  State  pass  simi- 
lar resolutions  and  forward  same  imme- 
dirtely  to  the  Governor,  who  has  the 
appointing  of  a  secretary  to  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Mr.  A.  B.  Spreckels,  presi- 
dent of  the  board.        J.  S.  Taylor, 

Napa,  Cal.,  Jan.  26, 1901.      L.  C.  S.  G. 

Whereas,  A  vacancy  has  occurred  in 
the  office  of  secretary  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Agriculture  by  reason  of 
the  resignation  of  Peter  J.  Shields,  re- 
cently elected  Superior  Judge  ;  and 

Whereas,  It  is  deemed  advisable  by 
those  who  are  principally  interested  in 
the  welfare  of  the  Agricultural  Society 
that  a  man  shall  be  named  for  the  place 
who  will  be  a  practical  horseman,  and 
also  a  broad  man  in  affairs  affecting  the 
State's  agricultural  interests,  a  man  who 
will  be  in  close  touch  with  the  farming 
interests,  and  who  will  use  the  society's 
resources  toward  their  development,  and 
not  one  who  will  use  the  position  for  polit- 
ical purposes  alone ;  and 

Whereas,  The  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  established  and 
the  secretary  thereof  made  a  cabinet  offi- 
cer through  the  efforts  of  the  National 
Grange  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry, therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  By  Napa  Grange  No.  307, 
P.  of  H.,  in  regular  meeting  assembled, 
that  we,  the  members  of  said  Grange,  on 
our  own  behalf  and  on  behalf  of  all  the 
members  of  our  organization  throughout 
the  State,  humbly  but  earnestly  petition 
the  Bonorable  Executive  of  o.ur  common- 
wealth to  appoint  a  man  to  fill  the  va- 
cancy now  existing  in  the  office  of  the 
secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Agricul- 
ture who  will  meet  the  requirements  here- 
in mentioned,  and  we  would  suggest  the 
possibility  of  a  wise  selection  being  made 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 
Lucas  County,  / 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  Arm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use-of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 

M  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

t         J  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally,  and 
aots  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


from  among  our  membership  in  this  State, 
although  a  selection  of  any  man  meeting 
the  above  requirements,  whether  in  or  out 
of  the  Order,  would  be  perfectly  satisfac- 
tory to  us. 


The  North  pole  is  the  mathematical 
point  at  the  northern  termination  of 
the  earth's  axis.  Whether  land  or 
water  be  there,  the  phenomena  of  the 
sun  during  the  polar  day  or  of  the 
stars  during  the  night  would  indicate 
its  position. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 


REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  15,  1901. 

666,002.— Concentrating  Table— W. 
G.  Dodd,  S.  F. 

666,247.— Musical  Scale  Apparatus- 
es L.  Fraisher,  Glendora,  Cal. 

666,049.— Sack  Jolter— M.  A.  Gifford, 
Grafton,  Cal. 

666,245.— Valve— H.  G.  Ginaca,  S.  F. 

666,009.— Ball  Caster— M.  C.  Hall,  Ba- 
kersfield,  Cal. 

665,901.— Door  Stop— E.  B.  Hampton, 
Napa,  Cal. 

666,053.— Swinging  Window— B.  Haus- 

mann,  S.  F. 
666,232.— Box  Strapping  Machine  — 

Levy  &  Little,  S.  F. 
666,023.  —  Centrifugal    P  u  m  p  —  H. 

Perry,  S.  F. 
666,208.— Gas  Generator— J.  W.  Reed- 

er,  Goldendale,  Wash. 
666,068.— Bicycle  Brake— E.  Sarvela, 

Whitesborough,  Cal. 
666,212.— Mole  Trap— A.  B.  Simmons, 

Calistoga,  Cal. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  tho  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Slidable  and  Swinging  Window 
Sashes.— No.  666,053.  January  15,  1901. 
Bernard  Hausmann,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
This  invention  relates  to  a  mechanism  for 
sliding  window  sashes  and  means  for  dis- 
engaging such  sashes  from  suspending 
cords  on  one  side,  so  that  they  are  turn- 
able  about  hinges  on  the  other  side  to 
swing  inwardly,  for  the  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing access  to  the  outside  of  the  sash  and 
for  other  reasons.  It  consists  in  a  novel 
construction  of  the  hinges,  the  slidable 
parts  in  connection  with  which  the  sash 
moves  up  and  down,  a  means  for  holding 
the  sash  in  place  when  disengaged  from 
the  cord  of  the  opposite  counterbalance 
weight,  and  a  means  for  attaching  and 
securing  said  cord  so  as  to  hold  it,  and 
weights  attached  thereto  in  place  while  the 
sash  opens  about  its  hinges. 

Ball  Caster.— No.  666,009.  January 
15,  1901.  M.  C.  Hall,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 
The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  provide 
a  caster  for  furniture  and  like  articles.  It 
consists  of  a  large  ball  adapted  to  form 
contact  with  the  floor  or  other  surface, 
this  ball  being  contained  in  an  exterior- 
casing,  within  which  are  smaller  balls 
which  form  a  bearing  for  the  larger  one. 
These  sets  of  small  balls  are  turnable  upon 
bearing  rings  or  surfaces,  and  thus  allow 
the  main  large  ball  to  revolve  freely  in 
any  direction. 


WHEELS 

-FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  lit  any  axle. 
>  blacksmi tli's  bills  to  pay. 

No  tireB  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  Bteel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Onr  catalogue 
tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


LARGE  ENGLISH 

Berkshire  Hogs. 

FOR  SALE,  Some  Extra  Pigs  of  Either  Sex. 

Sired  by  Romford  Duke  XXVIII,  36115,  and  out  of 
daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Black  Knight 
300U3,  the  World's  Fair  sweepstakes  winner. 

Romford  Duke  XXVIII,  36115,  was  sired  by  W.  E. 
Splcer's  great  show  hog  Enterprise  27957. 

Also  a  few  choice  young  sows  bred  for  winter 
and  spring  litters. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Address  JOS.  P.  KELLY, 

Waddlngton,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 
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DEAL  DIRECT 

When  you  buy  a  carriage,  bug<ry  or  harness.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
pay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insures  satisfaction  —your  money  back  if 
you're  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 
you  to 


with  the 
Makers. 


No.  3034  Buggy.  Price  $38.30  , 

with  leather  quarter  top.      7™  to  ggyQ  f^Q  dealer's  profit. 

Oar  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many  styles  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 
buy  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  profits  are  cut  off. 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO.,  Box  772.  Columbus,  0.  Buggy  Ha'raes 


$1.50  Value  for 


It  includes  the  Pacific  Fruit  World,  also  an  Encyclo- 
pedia of  Homemade  Contrivances  and  the  Orange  Judd 
Farmer. 


25c 


In  order  to  introduce  the  Fruit  World  into  many- 
new  rural  homes  we  make  this  big  offer,  and  you 
want  it,  .«o  act  quick. 


Homemade  Contrivances.  7™  miration*. 

How  to  Make  Over  1000  Handy  Appliances  and  Labor-saving  Devices. 

This  volume  abounds  in  valuable  bints 
and  suggestions  for  t;ie  easy  and  rapid  con- 
struction of  a  large  number  of  homemade 
contrivances  within  the  reach  of  ail.  It  is 
an  everyday  handbook— applicable  to  both 
indoors  and  outdoors— and  contains  the  best 
ideas  gathered  from  a  score  of  practical 
men  in  all  departments.  The  conveniences 
and  appliances  described  in  this  work  secure 
great  comforts  to  both  man  and  beast.  It 
Is  certain  that  every  progressive  farmer, 
gardener,  householder— in  fact,  every  one 
interested  in  labor-saving  contrivances  will 
find  very  much  of  Interest  and  value  in  lhi» 
volume.  For  convenience  in  reference,  the 
various  contrivances  and  labor-saving  de- 
vices have  been  classified  under  three  gen- 
eral headings,  namelv.  Farm  Conveniences, 
p\irm  Appliances,  and  Fences,  Gates  and 
Bridges,  about  equally  divided  as  to  the 
space  used,  and  altogether  occupying  650 
pages.  Here,  we  believe,  for  the  first  time 
is  gathered  together  a  mass  of  information 
upon  fences,  gates  and  bridges,  and  there  is 
also  a  chapter  on  fence  law,  and  one  on 
country  bridges  and  culverts. 
Illnctl'atirino  There  are  some  750  illus- 
HIUoLlallUIlo.  trations,  an  a  v  e  rag  •  of 
more  than  one  to  each  page.  This  mere 
•tatement  of  the  number  is  an  evidence  of 
the  practicability  of  the  work.  The  Illus- 
trations are  plainly  drawn  and  nicely 
printed. 

The  book  is  substantially  bound  in  illuminated  paper  covers.  Size,  5Kx8  inches.  It  is 
practically  three  books  in  one,  that  formerly  sold  in  cloth  at  $4.00. 


The  Big  Offer. 


Pacific  Fruit  World,  Weekly 
Three  months  

Homemade   Contrivances,  3 
books  bound  in  1   r 

Orange  Judd  Farmer,  Weekly 
Three  months   J 


All  for 


25cts 


Postpaid. 


Send  Stamps  or  Coin. 


THE  FRUIT  WORLD  is  a  valuable  weekly  paper  for  the  farm  home.  We 
use  the  telegraph  wires  and  keep  you  posted.  It  is  the  paper  of  which  Prof. 
D.  T.  Fowler,  Leonard  Coates  and  George  P.  Hall  are  horticultural  editors. 
The  paper  that  is  highly  prized  in  every  rural  home. 

THE  BIG  BOOK  is  one  that  every  owner  of  a  ranch  will  value  and  use 
a  lifetime. 

THE  ORANGE  JUDD  FARMER  is  the  big  weekly  agricultural  paper  of 
Chicago. 


SEND  25C  (g^com)  FOR  ALL  THREE. 


Paoific 


Times  Building, 


COLT'S  NEW  NAVY, 
38  &  41  CALIBRES. 


Send  4  Cts.  for  Catalogue. 


H.  E.  SKINNER  CO., 

416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Successors  to  E.  T.  Allen  Co.) 

PTT1VTC  ™NI™.  * 

lTl     \\   FISHING  TACKLE, 

\y\J  1 1      y  ATHLETIC  GOODS. 

LARGEST  STOCK.    LOWEST  PRICES. 
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*  ORCHARD  snd  VINEYARD. 

NEW  MODEL  F 
DISC  HARROW. 


CULTIVATION  by  means  of  the  Disc  Harrow  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  yet  devised  and  a  tool  that  will  work 
successfully  in  the  orchards  and  vineyards  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  fruit  growers.  Our  NEW  MODEL  F  DISC 
HARROW  will  answer  all  the  requirements.  It  has  no 
levers  or  high  frame  to  interfere  with  branches  when  working 
under  trees,  is  simple  in  construction  and  cheap  to  operate. 


SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 


Ror   FIELD  WORK  : 

DEERE  MODEL  B, 

DEERE  STEEL  FRAME. 


NEVA/    MODEL  E. 
and  &   Foot  Cut.  Disc. 


OIL  TUBE 


Reversible  and  Adjustable. 
Extension  Head. 
Wood  Bearings. 


Steel  Frames 


207-209 


MARKET  STREET.  DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.. 


Warehouse  : 

320-324  T0WNSEND  ST. 


SAIN    FRANCISCO,  C/\L. 


KENTUCKY  J  SHOE  DRILL 


Saves  Time, 
Saves  Seed, 
Saves  Money. 


Detachable 

Heel  Shoe. 
Detached  in 

a  Minute. 
80,000  in  Use. 

The  Kentucky  Kfcac  Drill,  flttod  with  oiirrtetachal.lt  heelshoc.am!  ourKen. 
tueliySprlnit  Prrmrr  Devl.e  our  own  exeli.siveinve.itioi.— w  III  do  more 
and  better  work  than  u»  other  drill  made.  Thousand*  of  farmers  nay  ho.  The 
heel  piece  can  betaken  offln  less  than  a  minute  for  sharpening.  Drop  forged 
from  tool  steal,  of  6n«  temper.    Llsh  turaftaml  accural,  force  feed.   Send  for  our  Cook. 

BRENNAN  &  COMPANY  S.  W.  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Dept.  P,     LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Shipped  from  Minneapolis,  Spokane,  Wash..  Council  1 .. 


SU1PI-EU   1  mill   SAN  *RA.NClSUO  AND  SPOKANE. 


^••ifl^.i£;y;.i;:.4r; 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

J    The  Patent 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry.  hot  climates. 
COSTS  ICO  MORE  THAU  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
35  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  EKANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 

AND  FERTILIZING  MATERIALS. 
Sulphate  of  Potasb,  Muriate  of  Potash,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Bone  Meal,  Superphosphate,  Double  Superphosphate,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  have  no  brands  of  fertilizers.  Different  crops  and  different  soils  require  different  fertilizers. 
The  wonderful  success  of  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  largely  due  to  tne  analysis 
of  the  soils  and  the  close  study  of  their  requirements.  For  years  we  have  analyzed  soils  and  pre- 
scribed fertilizers.  This  method  is  the  only  rational  and  scientific  one  to  follow.  Be  sure  you  know 
what  you  want  and  then  get  it,  and  use  it.  Von  t  guess,  or  use  this  or  that  brand  of  goods  because  your 
neighbor  likes  it. 

We  charge  our  customers  nothing  for  the  analysis  of  their  soils.  Send  for  directions  for  taking 
samples.  Correspondence  solicited. 

IN.    OHLAINDT    &  CO., 

(  Established    I860.  I 
INDIANA   AND    YOLO    STKEErS  8AN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


S  ft  extension. 


2-Horse 

PLOW 

CUTS 

22"  wide, 
4"to8"deep. 

4-Horse, 

l  r  36"  wide, 

same  depth. 


100  Per  Cent 
Better  Work 
at  One-Half 
the  Cost. 


CALIFORNIA  CUTAWAY  ROTARY  REVERSIBLE  ORCHARD  PLOW. 


DONT  worry.  The  California  will  take  care  or  the  WEEDS  all  right— kill  'em,  HIO 
AND  LITTLE — cut  'em  to  pieces  and  mix  'em  with  the  soil.  Land  prepared  with  the 
California  will  NOT  BAKK,  CRACK  AND  DRY  OUT.    No  lumps,  no  clods,  land  always 

level. 

Use  np-to-date  orchard  tools  and  you  will  make  MONEY  growing  fruit.  Write  for 
catalogue,  testimonials  and  price. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


222  MISSION  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Gopher  Trap, 

The  Only  Easy  Gopher 
Trap  to  Set. 


GUARANTEED   TO  CATCH 
HIM  WITHOUT  FAIL. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  yon  at  83. OO 
per  dozen.  If  not.  send  to  us. 

CONSOLIDATED  GOPHER  TRAP  CO., 

113  DAYIS  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EUREKA  GYPSUM  CO. 

The  undersigned  has  in  control  one  of  the  finest  deposits  of  Gypsum  in  the  State,  and  is 
prepared  to  supply  In  carload  lots  to  any  part  of  the  coast.   85%  PURE. 

W.  S.V/\IN  EMON,  Selma,  California. 

PRICES    OfN  APPLICATION. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  6. 
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THIRTIETH  YEAR, 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


California  Horticulture  at  the  Pan-American. 

Now  that  the  investigation  at  Sacramento  of  the 
affairs  of  the  California  Commission  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position is  showing  how  a  State  display  ought  not  to 
be  made,  it  is  timely  to  recur  to  the  immediate  op- 
portunity which  offers  itself  for  better  work.  The 
All-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo,  New  York,  will 
open  this  spring.  The  buildings  are  advancing 
rapidly  in  construction  in  spite  of  the  Eastern  winter, 
and  the  development  of  the  affair  in  other  directions 
is  also  proceeding  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  We  an- 
nounced in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  December 
29th  that  over  one-fourth  of  all  the  space  in  the  hor- 
ticultural building  was  awarded  to  California,  and 
that  it  would  be  occupied  in  a  striking  manner.  This 
space  will  be  occupied  by  two  organizations — the  Los 
Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  for  southern  Cali- 
fornia and  the  State  Board  of  Trade  for  the  balance 
of  the  State.  The  latter  organization  has  made  an 
official  announcement  of  its  plan,  which  is  to  under- 
take the  work  without  asking  for  a  State  appropria- 
tion. This  will  strike  the  people  not  only  as  right, 
but  as  wise,  for  a  general  impression  prevails  that 
State  funds  appropriated  for  such  displays  are  not 
so  effective  as  that  provided  by  individuals  and  lo- 
calities. Of  course,  relinquishing  all  appeal  to  the 
Legislature  strengthens  the  appeal  to  counties,  lo- 
calities and  enterprising  individuals,  and  we  trust  it 
will  not  be  made  in  vain. 

We  have  secured  representations  of  the  horticul- 
tural structures  at  the  coming  exposition,  and  they 
appear  upon  this  page.  It  is  in  the  large  central  edi- 
fice, of  which  the  front  is  shown,  that  the  large  space 
indicated  has  been  secured  for  California.  The 
smaller  engraving  shows  the  collocation  of  this 
structure.  The  whole  congeries  will  be  known  as  the 
horticultural  group  and  will  be  situated  adjacent  to 
a  magnificent  court  3000  feet  long,  with  a  transverse 
court  1700  feet  from  east  to  west,  besides  subordinate 
courts.  All  of  these  open  spaces  are  to  be  beautified 
with  palms  and  other  tropical  plants  placed  beside 
the  fountains  and  pools.  To  these  will  be  added 
sunken  gardens  of  elaborate  arrangement,  and  formal 
flower  beds  wherever  their  presence  will  enhance 
the  beauty  of  the  courts.  The  various  buildings  of 
the  exposition  are  to  have  red  tiled  roofs  and  the 
walls  are  to  be  tinted  in  a  variety  of  colors,  so  that 
the  brilliancy  of  the  architectural  works  will  vie  with 
the  blossoming  beds  to  fascinate  the  lovers  of  fine 
color  effects.    Among  the  flowers  and  foliage  plants 


will  be  many  sparkling  fountains  to  enliven  the 
beauteous  scene.  The  entire  outer  wall  of  the  expo- 
sition ground  is  to  be  a  bank  of  solid  foliage.  Many 
thousands  of  trees,  shrubs  and  cuttings  were  planted 
last  fall  in  preparation  for  the  elaborate  horticul- 
tural features.  Large  trees  which  fortunately  were 
already  upon  the  exposition  site  have  been  preserved 
by  transference  to  places  where  their  stately  shafts 
of  green  would  heighten  the  color  effect  in  contrast 
with  the  brighter  hues  of  the  buildings. 

The  building  to  be  devoted  to  the  Department  of 


Horticulture,  of  which  F.  W.  Taylor  is  chief,  is  220 
feet  square.  It  has  two  arcaded  wings  sweeping 
from  the  north  and  south  facades  to  the  eastward 
and  connecting  with  other  buildings  to  form  a  semi- 
circular court.  West  of  these  arcades  are  the  con- 
servatories in  which  will  be  displayed  the  palms  and 
other  plants  of  tropical  origin.  The  arcades  leading 
from  the  main  building  will  be  kept  gay  the  entire 
season  with  flowering  and  ornamental  plants.  The 
large  building  will  be  used  for  the  display  of  fruits 
and  various  other  exhibits  pertaining  to  horticulture. 


The  horticultural  building  will  be  one  of  the  most 
picturesque  of  the  entire  group  of  large  Exposition 
buildings.  The  loggias  which  form  the  eastern  en- 
trance will  be  richly  adorned  with  frescoes.  Two  of 
these  compositions  will  represent  Ceres,  the  goddess 
of  the  harvest,  bearing  in  her  arms  a  sheaf  of  wheat, 
her  chariot  drawn  by  three  lions  led  by  Flora  and 
Primavera. 

The  exhibits  to  be  made  by  the  leading  florists  of 
the  United  States  will  be  situated  south  of  the  horti- 
cultural building.  To  these  displays  some  six  or 
seven  acres  of  land  will  be  devoted.  In  these  dis- 
plays there  will  be  over  500  beds  in  which  will  be 
shown  every  popular  flower  known,  from  the  low- 
growing  verbena  to  the  stately  dahlia  and  hollyhock. 

In  a  circular  issued  by  the  State  Board  of  Trade, 
it  is  stated  that  contributions  which  will  illustrate 
every  phase  of  our  industrial  and  social  life  are  de- 
sired. It  is  hoped  to  make  a  collective  exhibit  where 
California  may  be  displayed  in  miniature  in  a  way  to 
answer  every  intelligent  inquiry  that  may  arise  as  to 
what  we  are  doing  and  can  do,  and  to  adequately 
portray  the  advantages  California  offers  to  the  home 
seeker  of  the  East  and  Middle  West,  thousands  of 
whom  desire  to  come  here  to  reside,  if  the  way  is 
pointed  out. 
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The  Week. 

February  is  coming  in  with  low  temperatures  and 
heavy  rains,  but  no  one  is  complaining,  except  that 
here  and  there  sharp  frost  has  nipped  too  venture- 
some trees  a  little.  The  effect  on  trees  still  dormant 
is  beneficial  and  the  added  moisture  has  helped  grass 
and  grain  out  of  the  difficulties  caused  by  the  dry 
winds  of  the  previous  week.  The  very  heavy  rains 
at  the  south  will  be  of  incalculable  advantage.  Rain 
storms  hard  enough  to  stop  street  cars  is  a  way  Los 
Angeles  has  long  sought,  and  San  Luis  Obispo  is  this 
year  the  banner  rain  county,  which  is  a  great  deal 
better  than  cutting  down  trees  for  stock  feeding. 
But  such  things  have  now  passed  into  memory  and 
may  not  rise  again  into  experience  for  a  century. 
New  times  are  now  on  for  all  the  good  there  is  in 
them. 

Wheat  and  flour  are  still  going  to  South  America, 
and  barley  to  the  East  and  to  Europe,  but  amounts 
are  not  large.  Wheat  is  rather  weak  but  not  lower, 
while  barley  is  a  little  firmer  for  high  grades,  though 
the  bears  are  very  active  in  the  operative  market. 
Oats  hold  up  stiffly — Eastern  oats  still  coming  to  fill 
Government  contracts.  Corn  is  unchanged,  though 
Eastern  in  large  amounts  is  a  shade  easier.  Beans 
are  still  strong,  with  whites  especially  rejoicing  in 
Government  patronage.  Bran  is  unchanged  but  a 
little  easier  in  tone,  while  other  feeds  are  stationary. 
Hay  bears  the  old  quotations  but  is  weak  ;  holders 
are  still  trying  to  unload  without  breaking  the  price. 
Beef  is  quiet  but  strong,  seemingly  higher  in  the 
country  than  here.  Mutton  is  firm — higher  for  weth- 
ers. Hogs  are  firm  at  the  last  advance  and  receipts 
moderate,  some  coming  from  the  East.  Butter  is 
firm  and  advanced  for  fancy — the  price  was  appa- 
rently dropped  too  soon.  Cheese  is  unchanged  but 
stocks  are  light.  Eggs  are  in  demand,  but  still 
prices  are  being  forced  down  as  low  as  possible. 
Some  eggs  are  being  shipped  to  territorial  points. 
Poultry  is  in  bad  shape  for  all  old  stock,  owing  to 
large  amounts  of  Eastern.  Potatoes  are  unchanged 
and  heavy  for  all  but  fancy.  Onions  are  quietly  held 
at  old  prices.  There  are  still  too  many  low-grade 
oranges,  but  fine  fruit  is  firm.  Apples  are  just  in 
the  same  fix.  Lemons  are  slow,  although  limes 
are  higher.  In  dried  fruits,  jobbers  are  filling  inte- 
rior orders  in  a  small  way,  but  little  is  doing  from 
first  hands.  Second  grade  raisins,  known  as  Pacifies, 
going  readily  at  the  reduced  rate,  and  so  are  seeded 
raisins.  Both  are  good  fruit  at  cheap  prices.  Some 
wool  is  going  by  the  Isthmus,  but  sales  are  insignifi- 
cant. Hops  are  inactive,  few  being  either  called  for 
or  offered. 

The  progress  made  by  the  California  lemon  during 
the  last  few  years  is  one  of  the  most  gratifying  facts 
of  our  horticulture  ;  but  it  is  not  widely  noised  be- 


cause the  chief  production  is  confined  to  a  narrow 
territory  between  the  mountains  and  the  sea  in  south- 
ern California.  Still,  shipments  are  now  getting  very 
respectable  and  increasing  rapidly.  We  are  not  sur- 
prised to  find  one  of  the  leading  lemon  men  of  the 
south,  Mr.  R.  C.  Allen,  of  Bonita,  San  Diego  county, 
returning  from  the  East  to  report  that  the  Eastern 
feeling  toward  the  California  lemon  is  more  favorable 
than  he  ever  found  it  before.  This  is  the  first  year 
that  our  fruit  has  been  shipped  in  large  quantities 
into  the  large  Eastern  cities,  where  the  foreign  prod- 
uct has  hitherto  held  sway.  The  superiority  of  the 
California  product  is  so  marked  that  it  is  already  in 
use  in  all  of  the  leading  hotels  and  on  the  fruit  stands. 
Boston  and  New  York  are  new  markets  for  us,  but 
we  are  going  to  win  them.  It  is  now  the  almost  uni- 
versal opinion  of  the  fruit  men  in  the  East  that  the 
foreign  product  will  soon  be  displaced  by  our  lemons. 
We  are  reaching  farther  and  farther  each  year. 
Omaha  sees  practically  no  foreign  lemons  now,  and  it 
will  not  be  long  before  we  will  be  able  to  say  the  same 
thing  for  St.  Louis  and  Chicago.  This  is  a  report 
worth  bringing  back,  and  Mr.  Allen  will  be  widely 
thanked  for  it. 

The  phylloxera  is  showing  up  in  places  which  have 
for  a  long  time  proudly  claimed  immunity,  and  it 
seems  a  fair  conclusion  that  it  will  ere  long  get 
everywhere  that  a  European  vine  root  remains  to 
please  it.  Our  vineyards  must  all  ere  long  be  upou 
resistant  roots  and  we  are  glad  that  readers  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  have  been  kept  up  to  date  in 
possession  of  information  concerning  them.  It  will, 
of  course,  be  years  before  all  non-resistant  vineyards 
will  be  reached  and  there  is  no  reason  to  get 
hysterics  about  the  insect  unless  they  happen  to  be 
on  the  other  side  of  your  line  fence  or  otherwise  close 
upon  your  track,  but  it  is  clearly  not  wise  to  put  in 
much  money  or  time  in  starting  new  vineyards  which 
the  pest  can  eat  up.  Every  district  should  begin  at 
once  to  test  different  resistant  roots  in  different 
soils  so  that  there  may  be  demonstration 
of  what  is  best,  and  by  beginning  early 
all  intending  vineyard  planters  can  grow  their  own 
resistants,  so  that  they  will  have  plenty  of  cuttings 
for  replanting.  Every  one  should  give  attention  to 
this  subject  now,  and  we  shall  be  able  to  hold  on  to 
our  vineyard  products.  It  is  not  an  untried  proposi- 
tion. France  has  restored  her  interests  in  the  same 
way,  and  California  is  fast  doing  it  in  the  regions 
first  invaded. 

We  find  in  the  transactions  of  the  recent  large 
assembly  of  flock  owners  at  Salt  Lake  that  the  Cali- 
fornia sheep  interests  are  not  dead,  but  only  sleep- 
ing, and  we  find  indication  also  that  they  will  awaken. 
There  was  organized  at  that  assembly  a  Pacific  Coast 
Stud  Flock  Club,  whose  aim  shall  be  to  establish  the 
purity  of  the  blood  of  the  various  flocks  recorded  in 
the  register  of  the  club,  maintaining  and  improving 
their  standard  of  excellence  and  giving  to  the  mem- 
bers mutual  assistance  in  the  breeding  and  handling 
of  their  stock,  as  well  as  extending  the  markets  and 
enhancing  the  value  of  the  stock  recorded  in  the  club 
register  in  every  legitimate  and  honorable  method. 
It  is  an  organization  which  should  command  the  in- 
terest of  all  who  are  handling  thoroughbreds  for 
their  own  sake.  The  president  is  Mr.  I.  G.  Edwards 
of  Hay  Creek,  Oregon;  the  member  of  the  Executive 
Board  for  this  State  is  Mr.  Harry  Quinn  of  Delano, 
and  the  secretary  of  the  club  is  Mr.  J.  H.  Kirkpat- 
rick  of  Stockton,  whom  many  readers  will  remember 
as  long  prominent  in  the  pure-bred  sheep  interest  of 
the  State.  Mr.  Kirkpatrick  will  give  all  desired  in- 
formation about  the  club,  and  we  hope  he  will  be 
widely  called  upon  for  it. 

We  have  already  done  up  the  Pan-American  on 
fruit  lines,  but  there  will  be  chickens  in  it  largely 
also.  The  poultrymen  in  the  past  few  years  have 
seen  the  industry  double  many  times,  until  to-day  it 
exceeds  in  value  any  single  farm  crop.  The  annual 
sale  of  eggs,  poultry  and  fancy  birds  for  breeding 
purposes  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  exceeds 
one  billion  dollars.  The  proposed  show  at  the  Pan- 
Arnerican  will  be  fully  adequate  to  the  great  inter- 
ests involved.  The  time  will  be  October  21st  to  31st, 
and  the  accommodations  will  be  all  that  are  desired. 
The  stables,  covering  ten  acres,  will  all  be  devoted  to 
the  display.  What  a  racket  may  be  expected  from 
ten  acres  of  prize  roosters  ! 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Irrigation  Methods. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  a  way  (known  as  the 
apron  system)  of  lifting  water  out  of  a  flume  into  a 
lateral  ditch  for  irrigating  alfalfa  and  not  having  to 
cut  flumes  ?  Is  there  a  successful  way  of  watering 
trees  by  hauling  water  with  team  and  emptying 
water  with  a  box.  I  have  four  acres  not  under  ditch, 
60  rods  from  the  Columbia  river,  that  I  desire  to  set 
out  in  trees  provided  I  can  do  so  without  too  much 
work  and  expense. — Reader,  Wenatchee,  Washing- 
ton. 

If  the  water  has  considerable  fall  in  the  flume  and 
the  flume  is  pretty  full  some  can  be  raised  out  of  it 
by  a  board  or  apron  sloping  up  stream  and  reaching 
part  way  down  into  the  water,  and  having  splash 
boards  at  the  top  to  catch  and  direct  the  overflow. 
The  apron  has  to  be  raised  or  lowered  to  regulate 
the  amount  thrown  out.  If  the  flume  has,  however, 
only  slight  fall,  a  board  dam  will  raise  the  water  so 
that  it  will  spill  over  the  sides  and  an  opening  in  the 
dam  with  an  adjustable  slide  will  make  it  possible  to 
spill  over  what  you  want  and  allow  the  rest  to  go 
on  its  course  down  the  flume.  Water  is,  however, 
usually  taken  out  of  flumes  by  openings  in  the  sides 
which  can  be  readily  regulated  in  size  or  closed  en- 
tirely. 

The  use  of  short  pieces  of  pipe  or  wooden  boxes  set 
I  vertically  in  which  water  can  be  poured  to  soak 
!  away  below  is  better  in  theory  than  in  practice. 
Such  things  are  in  the  way  of  cultivation  and  the 
ground  packs  around  them  and  water  is  lost  by 
evaporation.  It  is  better  to  make  a  fresh  hole  or  a 
trench  to  be  covered  when  the  water  has  soaked 
away  and  keep  the  ground  all  cultivated  around  the 
tree.  Hau'ing  water  is  expensive  and  the  cost  in- 
creases, as  the  trees  need  more  and  more,  faster 
than  the  worth  of  the  fruit.  It  would  be  a  better 
proposition  to  put  a  pump  in  the  river  below,  force 
the  water  to  high  point  in  the  four-acre  piece  and 
distribute  from  that  point  by  ditch,  etc. 

Shaping  Apricot  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — What  can  I  do  with  my  apricot 
trees  V  They  were  planted  last  spring,  and  I  think 
are  too  high.  I  was  told  by  a  practical  man  to  cut 
them  off  30  inches  high.  A  great  many  of  the  trees 
are  \\  inches  in  diameter.  Would  it  be  safe  to  cut 
them  off,  say,  16  inches  or  18  inches  from  the  ground  ? 
There  are  more  or  less  spurs  on  them.  Would  suck- 
ering  them  last  year  stop  them  from  branching  out 
and  making  new  tops  if  cut  back  ?  Eight  out  of  ten 
trees  have  clear  bodies  16  or  18  inches  from  the 
ground. — Subscriber,  San  Jose. 

If  you  have  pulled  off  all  the.  lower  shoots  it  will  be 
rather  difficult  to  form  new  heads  lower  down,  be- 
cause pulling  off  a  shoot  usually  takes  out  the  dormant 
buds  at  its  base.  With  such  young  trees,  however, 
lower  shoots  are  apt  to  break  out  and  may  be  re- 
tained to  make  branches.  We  would  not  cut  back  to 
16  or  18  inches,  unless  you  have  spurs  from  which 
shoots  can  be  expected  at  once.  We  would  shorten 
in  the  top  and  keep  a  lookout  for  lower  branches  from 
new  shoots  as  they  appear.  We  are  not  impressed 
with  the  short  stem  and  all  the  branches  in  a  bunch 
at  the  top  of  it.  We  would  prefer  to  have  a  30-inch 
stem  and  the  branches  more  widely  spaced  upon  it. 
Sixteen  or  eighteen  inches  from  the  ground  to  the 
lowest  branch  is  not  a  bad  distance  for  your  region, 
though  it  would  be  too  high  for  the  interior  valley. 
Do  not  shear  the  trees  now  to  a  certain  height. 
There  will  probably  still  be  a  chance  to  develop  many 
branches  where  you  want  them. 

t  Rose  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  suggest  treatment  for 
rose  bushes  when  the  leaves  continue  abnormally 
small  and  the  blossoms  are  scarce  and  unsatisfactory  ? 
Some  of  the  bushes  are  less  than  a  year  old,  and  they 
do  not  respond  to  irrigation  nor  to  dressings  of  ma- 
nure. Will  you  also  tell  me  if  this  is  red  spider  on 
the  enclosed  specimens  ?  All  the  new  shoots  are 
eaten  in  a  similar  way;  but  I  thought  red  spider 
could  not  exist  in  winter. — Fair  Oaks,  San  Mateo 
county. 

One  can  do  little  more  than  guess  at  the  answer. 
Bushes  which  are  now  less  than  a  year  old  have 
hardly  established  themselves  well  enough  to  make 
their  best  growth,  nor  can  any  rose  bush  make  very 
free  growth  now  unless  it  is  in  a  very  warm  situa- 
tion. The  temperature  has  been  too  low  for  the 
roses  in  ordinary  situation  to  do  their  best  growing 
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and  blooming — this  will  come  later  in  the  winter  and 
spring.  If  your  roses  do  not  pick  up  then,  the  soil 
should  be  looked  into.  There  may  be  some  touch  of 
salt  or  alkali  which  injures  the  roots.  There  is  no 
red  spider  active  now  in  the  open  air,  nor  does  the 
red  spider  ever  bite  off  things;  he  just  roughs  up  the 
leaf  surface.  The  eater  of  your  leaves  is  a  cater- 
pillar which  ranges  over  a  wide  distance  and  goes  to 
hide  between  times.  Sometimes  you  will  see  him 
holding  himself  out  at  body's  length  and  perfectly 
still,  so  that  birds  will  think  he  is  a  dead  twig  and 
pass  him  by.  He  makes  a  loop  when  he  walks  and  is 
often  above  an  inch  in  length  and  of  a  light  brown 
color.  This  is  the  only  insect  we  know  that  eats  off 
leaves  in  just  the  way  yours  are  eaten.  Your  rose 
leaves  have  a  little  touch  of  mildew,  but  not  enough 
to  hurt.    If  this  increases  later,  sulphur  them. 

Spray  for  Curl  Leaf. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  spray  for  curl 
leaf  on  Lovell  peaches,  and  how  late  is  it  advisable  to 
use  it  ? — Reader,  Chico. 

We  have  given  this  information  in  former  years, 
but  it  will  do  to  repeat,  as  it  is  just  the  time  to  use 
it  in  many  places.  The  horticultural  commissioners 
of  Sutter  county  have  just  published  a  new  exhorta- 
tion to  peach  growers,  using  Prof.  Pierce's  form- 
ula, viz. : 

5  pounds  sulphate  of  copper  (bluestone). 
5  pounds  quicklime. 
45  gallons  water. 

Dissolve  the  copper  sulphate  (bluestone)  in  a  bar- 
rel containing  ten  or  twelve  gallons  of  water.  Slack 
the  quicklime  and  thin  it  to  a  creamy  whitewash. 
Pour  the  whitewash  very  slowly  through  a  wire 
screen  into  the  copper  solution.  Stir  the  mixture 
thoroughly  and  add  enough  water  to  make  forty-five 
gallons  in  all.  Stir  occasionally  while  applying  as  a 
spray  to  the  trees.  In  the  preparation  of  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  it  is  necessary  that  the  ingredients 
should  be  mixed  in  a  wooden  vessel.  If  an  iron  vat  is 
used  the  copper  will  go  to  the  iron  and  and  the  effect 
of  the  spray  is  largely  neutralized.  Apply  the  rem- 
edy cold  and  as  soon  after  it  is  prepared  as  possible. 
Never  allow  it  to  stand  over  night.  In  a  letter  to 
the  horticultural  commissioners  of  Sutter  county 
Prof.  Pierce  says  that  the  above  wash  is  a  fertilizer 
and  invigorator  of  the  tree  and  will  effectually  pre- 
vent curl  leaf  if  applied  very  thoroughly  from  one  to 
three  weeks  before  the  buds  open.  Of  bluestene  only 
the  best  quality  should  be  used.  It  often  contains 
more  or  less  iron  sulphate,  or  copperas,  but  this  is 
readily  discernible,  and  a  sample  that  contains  any 
considerable  amount  of  rust  color  (copperas)  should 
not  be  used.  ^ 

Irrigation  with  Holes  and  Trickles. 

To  the  Editor: — Though  I  have  both  your  works, 
"  California  Fruits  "  and  "California  Vegetables," 
(and,  by  the  way,  they  are  almost  beyond  a  money 
value  to  me)  they  do  not  quite  answer  the'  following 
question:  The  grounds  about  my  ranch  house,  the 
soil  of  which  is  exceptionally  rich,  deep,  foothill  loam, 
are  so  laid  out  that  a  number  of  citrus  and  deciduous 
trees  can  not  well  be  cultivated.  If  I  cover  the 
ground  with  sand,  which  will  no  doubt  become  quite 
hard  in  time,  sub-irrigate  with  pipes  or  holes,  liquid 
fertilize,  with  no  cultivation  whatever,  will  the  trees 
continue  to  thrive  ?  — Hollywood,  Los  Angeles. 

Yes,  you  can  keep  the  trees  in  good  growth  and 
bearing  by  treating  them  as  you  propose.  Make 
holes  at  a  distance  from  the  tree  trunks  and  allow 
the  water  to  trickle  into  them  in  a  very  small  stream 
for  a  long  time,  so  that  it  may  soak  in  deeply.  It 
will  prevent  loss  by  evaporation  if  you  can  keep  the 
sand  loose  by  occasional  deep  raking,  but  it  will  do 
the  other  way  if  you  desire  a  smooth  surface.  We 
would  not  advise  this  method  as  a  substitute  for  cul- 
tivation, but  it  will  do  under  the  conditions  you  de- 
scribe. 

Replanting  After  Root  Knot. 

To  the  Editor: — After  the  crown  gall  or  black 
knot  has  killed  a  tree,  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
the  new  tree  from  taking  the  disease,  if  it  is  so  con- 
tagious, for  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  knot  all 
out  of  the  ground,  as  it  is  often  found  on  the  small 
roots  ?  I  want  to  reset  some  prunes  that  have  been 
destroyed  by  it. — Subscriber,  Morgan  Hill. 

There  has  been  no  demonstration  of  this  matter 
and  consequently  there  is  the  widest  possible  chance 
to  suggest  methods.  The  use  of  lime  around  the 
sides  of  the  excavation  or  sprinkling  with  bluestone 


water  will  probably  come  first  to  mind,  and  either  of 
these  may  kill  some  spores  of  the  knot  disease  which 
may  be  in  the  soil.  We  should  rely  most  upon  mak- 
ing quite  a  large  excavation  and  refilling  with  fresh 
soil  and  planting  the  tree  in  that.  Afterwards  about 
all  that  can  be  done  is  to  examine  frequently  and 
keep  the  knots  from  forming  at  the  root  crown. 
They  do  less  harm  on  the  small  roots,  and  we  doubt 
if  they  can  ever  be  prevented  from  forming  there. 

Growing  Potatoes  From  Sprouts. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
as  to  the  success  of  planting  potatoes  (Irish)  from 
sets.  I  have  read  both  Mr.  Wickson's  "  California 
Vegetables,"  and  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  35,  and  in 
neither  is  this  method  discussed.  In  the  ponderous 
volume  of  "  Facts  for  Farmers,"  by  Solon  Robinson, 
a  somewhat  antiquated  but  seemingly  useful  work, 
this  method  is  mentioned  and  these  advantages  are 
claimed  for  it:  The  young  plants  are  as  hardy  as 
cabbages  and  can  be  planted  with  as  much  speed  as 
tubers.  One  bushel  of  seed  goes  as  far  as  ten  the 
old  way.  Have  your  ground  fresh  plowed  at  time  of 
transplanting  and  so  get  a  good  start  of  the  weeds. 
No  small  potatoes;  they  are  of  uniform  size.  Has 
this  way  of  growing  potatoes  any  standing  now  ? — J. 
R.  M.,  Boulder  Creek. 

Growing  potatoes  by  forcing  out  sprouts  and  plant- 
ing them  as  long  as  the  tuber  supplies  them  is  a  way 
to  get  a  maximum  yield  from  a  minimum  amount  of 
seed  potatoes.  It  is  resorted  to  when  one  wishes  to 
win  the  prizes  which  the  seedsmen  sometimes  offer  for 
the  greatest  yield  from  a  few  pounds  of  some  new 
variety.  It  is  not  a  practical  method  otherwise  be- 
cause the  culture  of  the  ground  and  care  of  the 
sprouts  are  more  exacting  than  are  required  by  the 
ordinary  way  of  growing  from  cut  tubers.  The 
sprouts  are  torn  from  their  natural  base  of  supplies 
and  have  to  be  coddled.  This  costs  more  than  the 
saving  in  seed  amounts  to  several  times  over.  Such 
"Facts  for  Farmers"  as  Mr.  Robinson  gave  are 
what  brought  "book  farming"  into  such  disrepute  a 
generation  ago. 

Oranges  on  Sour  Stock. 

To  the  Editor: — I  expect  to  plant  a  few  orange 
trees.  I  am  advised  by  a  neighbor  to  send  to  Florida 
for  wild  orange  trees,  plant  and  bud  them,  as  that 
way  is  cheaper.  Is  it  likely  they  will  stand  the  win- 
ters here  as  well  and  make  as  good  trees  and  bear 
as  well  as  trees  grown  here? — W.  S.  Smith,  Del  Rey. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  send  to  Florida  for  sour 
stock.  There  is  plenty  in  the  hands  of  California 
nurserymen  as  they  began  to  use  it  to  some  extent 
nearly  ten  years  ago.  It  is,  however,  quite  a  ques- 
tion whether  it  is  any  better  than  good  sweet  orange 
stock.  It  has  less  gum  disease,  but  it  is  not  as  gum 
proof  as  was  held  at  first.  If  you  only  want  a  few 
orange  trees  you  had  better  buy  budded  trees  and 
save  time. 

Not  the  Woolly  Aphis  of  the  Apple. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  I  send  some  aphis  found 
on  the  roots  of  the  common  sorrel.  Please  let  me 
know  if  it  is  the  same  as  the  woolly  aphis  infesting 
apple  trees.  We  intend  to  set  the  land  in  which 
those  were  found  out  in  apples. — M.,  Aptos. 

There  are  a  number  of  woolly  aphids.  The  one  you 
send  is  not  the  one  infesting  the  apple,  nor  is  there 
any  reason  to  think  that  it  will  take  to  apple  roots. 

Hogs  and  Artichokes. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  how  to  persuade  hogs 
to  eat  Jerusalem  artichokes  ?  I  was  told  hogs  liked 
them,  so  I  planted.  Now  they  take  as  much  notice 
of  them  as  pebbles.— Grower,  Bakersfield. 

Let  the  hogs  get  a  little  hungry  and  if  they  still 
are  shy  smash  a  few  tubers  and  sprinkle  a  little 
ground  feed  of  some  kind  on  them.  They  will  catch 
on  and  soon  learn  to  dig  for  them. 

Kerosene  Emulsion  Not  Dangerous. 

To  the  Editor: — In  recommending  the  coal-oil 
emulsion  as  a  spray  for  the  peach  moth,  at  the 
Farmers'  Institute  held  at  Newcastle,  you  suggested 
its  use  during  December.  There  are  a  number  who 
question  the  advisability  of  using  it  at  this  time,  be- 
ing afraid  that  it  is  too  late  in  the  season  and  that 
injury  may  now  result  to  the  young  buds,  etc. — J.  F. 
Madden,  Newcastle. 

The  treatment  for  the  hibernating  larva?  of  the 
peach  moth  should  begin  earlier  in  the  winter,  but  it 
is  better  now  than  not  at  all.  If  kerosene  emulsion 
is  properly  made,  and  the  agitation  continues  until 
the  true  emulsion  appears,  it  is  not  dangerous  to 
young  buds  or  foliage.    Lime,  salt  and  sulphur  have 


to  be  used  before  the  buds  start,  or  it  is  likely  to  be 
injurious.    It  is  not  so  with  the  kerosene  emulsion. 

Linnets  and  Grape  Pomace. 

To  the  Editor: — A  few  years  ago  the  linnets 
played  havoc  with  our  prune  buds,  seemingly  pulling 
them  out  without  eating  them.  At  that  time  I  tried 
to  poison  them  by  sticking  poisoned  apples  on  the 
limbs  of  the  trees.  I  also  shot  hundreds  of  them 
with  a  twenty-,two  rifle,  but  found  both  methods  in- 
adequate. At  that  time  whale  oil  soap  was  recom- 
mended to  be  sprayed  on  the  trees,  but  this  seems 
rather  unsatisfactory  during  a  rainy  season.  This 
year  I  spread  all  my  grape  pomace  on  the  prune 
land  to  loosen  the  soil,  and  I  find  the  linnets  stay 
there  almost  all  day,  picking  up  the  grape  seeds.  If 
they  like  grape  seeds,  could  I  not  have  an  amount  of 
it  poisoned,  or  do  it  myself,  and  mix  with  the  pomace  ? 
How  should  I  prepare  it  ?    R.  Schmidt,  Calistoga. 

For  the  cheapness  of  it  we  should  first  try  stirring 
white  arsenic  into  the  pomace,  say  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  arsenic  to  ten  of  pomace,  and  watch  for  re- 
sults. If  that  does  not  kill  them,  dissolve  an  ounce 
of  strychnine  in  a  pint  of  vinegar,  add  a  little  water 
and  molasses  and  stir  that  into  ten  pounds  of 
pomace.  It  will  take  a  little  experimenting  to  deter- 
mine the  best  way  to  poison  the  pomace  and  whether 
the  birds  will  take  it.  You  will,  of  course,  have  to 
look  out  for  your  poultry,  etc. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  4.  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Favorable  weather  conditions  have  prevailed  during 
the  week,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in 
plowing  and  seeding  and  the  pruning  of  trees  and  vines. 
Severe  frosts  occurred  toward  the  close  of  the  week,  and 
it  is  reported  that  almond  buds,  which  in  some  sections 
were  about  to  bloom,  were  considerably  injured.  In 
other  respects  the  cold  weather  was  regarded  as  bene- 
ficial. Rain  has  fallen  in  nearly  all  sections.  Grain  is  in 
good  condition  and  making  satisfactory  growth.  A 
large  acreage  of  wheat  and  barley  has  been  sown,  and 
this  is  being  rapidly  increased.  Large  crops  are  ex- 
pected. Green  feed  is  abundant.  Trees  and  vines  are  in 
good  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  continued  cool  during  the  week,  with 
heavy  frosts  in  many  places  and  light  rain  at  the  close. 
The  cool  weather  is  regarded  as  generally  beneficial, 
though  retarding  the  growth  of  grain  to  some  extent. 
Grass  is  also  making  slow  growth,  but  green  feed  is  plen- 
tiful and  cattle  are  in  good  condition.  Grain  is  looking 
well,  and,  if  favorable  conditions  prevail  through  the 
season,  will  yield  an  unusually  heavy  crop.  Almonds 
and  peaches  are  budding  in  some  places.  Pruning  con- 
tinues. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  quite  favorable 
for  farming  interests.  The  low  temperature  has  served 
to  retard  premature  budding  of  deciduous  fruits,  and  the 
severe  frosts  have  caused  no  damage.  Northerly  winds 
toward  the  close  of  the  week  dried  the  upper  soil  rap- 
idly, and  farmers  were  enabled  to  resume  plowing  and 
seeding  to  some  extent.  Light  rain  followed  on  Sunday, 
but  it  will  not  be  detrimental  except  in  delaying  farm 
work  bn  the  low  lands.  Grain  continues  in  excellent  con- 
dition, and  pasturage  is  abundant.  Trees  and  vines  are 
also  in  good  condition.  Pruning  is  progressing.  Vege- 
table planting  will  commence  soon. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Light  rain  has  fallen  during  the  week,  with  snow  and 
hail  in  some  places  on  Friday.  Cooler  weather  followed, 
with  heavy  frosts  Saturday  morning  in  many  localities, 
but  no  damage  has  been  reported.  All  crops  are  looking 
better  than  for  several  years,  and  prospects  for  a  heavy 
yield  are  excellent.  A  large  acreage  of  grain  has  been 
sown,  and  further  planting  will  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
weather  permits.  Green  feed  is  plentiful  in  all  sections. 
Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  budding  in  some  localities. 
Lemon  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  choice  fruit. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  Feb,  6,  1901,  are  from  3  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonally 
Rainfall  to  Date....  Lj 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

35.13 

2.14 

17.87 

15  26 

15.74 

28 

60 

Sacramento  

2  00 

13  32 

13.69 

12.P5 

30 

52 

San  Francisco  

1.22 

14.23 

14.57 

14  16 

42 

64 

.85 

8  30 

6.15 

5  34 

34 

58 

Independence  

.16 

4.69 

2.09 

4  36 

20 

60 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

4.08 

25.58 

12.50 

12  19 

26 
32 

58 

Los  Angeles  

2.6ft 

11.91 

4  57 

10  06 

64 

San  Diego  

] 

.18 

4  98 

2.65 

5  65 

84 

60 

04 

12 

.76 

2  19 

30 

68 

84 


February  9,  1901. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Hillside  Cultures. 

W.  M.  Bristol  of  East  Highlands  is  a  close  student 
and  good  observer  and  what  he  says,  in  the  Citro- 
graph,  about  handling  hillside  orchard  lands  in  San 
Bernardino  county  should  be  widely  interesting. 

The  Irrigated  Hillside.— A  very  large  portion  of 
the  land  which  is  devoted  to  citrus  fruit  culture  in 
south  California  may  be  properly  termed  hillside. 
Uplands  and  hillsides  in  the  East  are  not  highly 
esteemed,  as  a  rule;  but  in  the  arid  southwest,  where 
all  the  trans-Mississippi  maxims  and  tenets  are  upset 
and  nullified,  the  highlands  rank  first  in  horticultural 
value. 

It  should  be  understood,  however,  that  land  of  this 
character  requires  very  careful  management.  When 
the  primeval  vegetation,  which  has  protected  the 
soil  on  the  slopes  against  the  rains  of  centuries,  is  re- 
moved, there  must  follow  a  system  of  cultivation 
which  shall  afford  a  like  protection.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  hillside  farmer  in  California  whose  experience 
dates  back  to  the  wet  winter  of  '83-'84  ever  turns  a 
furrow  without  the  storm-water  problem  in  mind. 
But  there  are  many  orchardists  along  the  foothills, 
from  Pasadena  to  Redlands,  who  have  come  to  Cali- 
fornia since  1890  and  who,  consequently,  have  not  yet 
seen  it  rain.  They  would  count  it  pessimism  to.be 
told  that  their  present  method  of  cultivation  will  re- 
sult in  waking  some  winter  morning  to  find  their  or- 
chards a  series  of  gulches  with  most  of  the  top  soil 
going  seaward.  The  pioneers  of  '62,  however,  if  they 
believe  that  history  repeats  itself,  will  say  it  is  easily 
possible. 

Water  Supply. — The  prime  requisite  in  hillside 
fruit  growing  is  an  abundant  water  supply.  If  this 
is  available,  the  storm-water  problem  is  easily 
solved.  This  may  sound  like  prescribing  the  hair  of 
a  dog  as  a  cure  for  his  bite;  but,  as  on  the  western 
prairies  fire  is  the  most  effective  weapon  against 
fire,  so,  along  our  foothills,  the  paradox  will  be 
proven  that  water  properly  handled  will  prevent 
damage  and  loss  during  the  winter  months. 

Of  course'  no  tract  of  land  can  take  care  of  any 
storm-water  except  that  which  falls  on  it.  Every 
orchard  must  have  a  waste  water  way.  No  orchard 
must  exceed  40  rods  in  length,  and  the  grade  on 
which  irrigation  water  is  to  run  should  not  be  less 
than  1%  nor  more  than  2%.  These  requirements  may 
seem  exacting,  but.  excepting  on  very  rolling  land, 
they  are  attainable. 

Orchard  Cover. — About  the  first  week  in  October 
there  should  be  sowed  broadcast  in  the  orchard  some 
winter  growing  plant,  preferably  of  the  leguminous 
family — peas  and  lupins  being  the  best.  The  seed 
should  be  covered  by  harrowing  or  cultivating,  and, 
if  the  slope  is  heavy,  the  implement  used  should  be 
run  up  and  down  hill — that  is,  at  right  angles  with 
the  irrigating  furrows  which  are  to  be  made  later. 
These  furrows  should  be  made  with  a  reversible  (hill- 
side) plow,  the  dirt  always  being  turned  down  hill. 
When  the  rain  comes  it  will  find  its  way  into  them 
readily,  the  small  cross  furrows  left  by  the  cultivator 
facilitating  its  flow  into  the  main  furrows. 
This  system  avoids  the  formation  of  any  false 
or  imperfect  furrows  which  are  likely  to  catch 
and  hold  water  for  a  time  and  then,  during  a  hard 
shower,  break  and  turn  a  double  portion  into  the 
true  furrows  just  at  the  moment  when  they  are 
already  bank  full.  These  furrows,  which  are  to  re- 
main open  during  the  winter,  should  not  be  too  close 
together,  four  between  tree  rows  (where  the  distance 
is  not  more  than  20  feet)  being  better  than  a  greater 
number,  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  intervening 
strip  of  ground  being  wider,  it  is  less  likely  to  break; 
and  second,  less  rainfall  penetrates  the  soil  where 
there  are  many  furrows  because  their  sloping  sides 
facilitate  run-off. 

The  orchard  is  now  ready  for  irrigation,  which  will 
settle  the  loose  earth,  start  the  vegetation  and  put 
the  land  in  shape  for  the  first  rains.  If  these  do  not 
come  promptly,  it  is  only  necessary  to  run  water 
through  the  furrows  and  leave  them,  as  before,  with- 
out cultivation.  It  is  believed  by  those  who  have  fol- 
lowed this  practice  that  it  hastens  the  ripening  of 
the  orange  and  lessens  the  danger  of  "  puffing,"  the 
hypothesis  being  that  nitrification  in  the  soil  is  re- 
tarded by  the  absence  of  cultivation. 

When  to  Plow  Under.— Many  who  advocate  the 
growing  of  a  winter  crop  advise  that  it  be  plowed 
under  in  February.  But,  as  heavy  rains  often  fall  in 
April,  it  is  plain  that  the  land  would  thus  be  without 
the  protection  of  either  furrows  or  vegetation. 
Here,  again,  is  apparent  the  desirability  of  abundant 
water,  for  it  has  been  found  that,  no  matter  how 
rank  the  vegetation  becomes,  water  turned  into  the 
furrows  will  find  its  way  through  them,  so  that  the 
land  may  be  repeatedly  irrigated  and  plowing  de- 
ferred until  May,  with  benefit  to  the  orchard  and  its 
summer  tilth  and  with  a  saving  of  labor  and  expense 
to  its  owner.  That  the  roots  of  the  winter  crop  bind 
the  soil  and  prevent  washing  is  apparent  at  a  glance. 
A  moment's  reflection  will  show  that  the  surface  por- 
tion of  the  crop  performs  an  equally  important  part. 
Every  irrigator  knows  that  muddy  water  penetrates 
the  ground  very  slowly,  because  the  fine  particles  in 


suspension  clog  the  pores  of  the  soil.  A  heavy 
shower  on  bare  ground  means  a  flood  of  muddy 
water;  but  if  the  ground  be  covered  with  vegetation, 
the  force  of  the  falling  drops  is  broken,  the  water 
reaches  the  ground  gently  and,  in  its  clear  condition, 
readily  penetrates  it. 

Oranges  and  Olives  on  Hardpan. 

To  the  Editor:— On  page  19  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  Jan.  12  a  question  is  asked  about  oranges 
on  hardpan.  I  will  say  this  to  your  Tehama  reader  : 
Ten  years  ago  I  planted  nine  Navel  orange  trees  on 
20  inches  of  soil  over  hardpan.  They  do  well  with 
plenty  of  water.  I  planted  out  six  Mission  olives  on 
the  same  land.  All  I  regret  is  that  I  did  not  put  out 
300.  Had  I  done  it  I  could  have  had  a  nice  income. 
There  is  a  demand  for  properly  pickled  olives.  In 
regard  to  both  oranges  and  olives,  they  grow  and 
bear  profitably  on  our  plains.  I  regret  I  have  not 
more  of  them.  Thos.  Waite. 

Perkins. 

Of  course,  the  plenty  of  water  has  much  to  do 
with  it. 


Extensive  Fruit  Tree  Planting  at  the  North. 

In  his  report  to  Gov.  Rogers  of  Washington,  Com- 
missioner Baker  says  that  probably  a  million  trees  will 
be  planted  in  the  State  during  the  present  season. 
Three-fourths  of  a  million  more  were  planted  last 
year  and  nearly  a  million  in  the  two  years  preceding, 
making  for  the  four  years  a  total  of  two  and  three- 
quarter  million  trees  planted  in  the  State,  nearly 
doubling  the  acreage  planted  previous  to  this  time, 
from  which  it  may  be  seen  that  fruit  growing  is  fast 
becoming  one  of  the  leading  industries  of  the  State. 

In  his  recent  report  Secretary  H.  E.  Dosch  of  the 
Horticultural  Society  estimates  the  Oregon  orchards 
at  53.300  acres. 


FRUIT  flARKETING. 


The  New  Organizations. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  clipping  from  the 
Sacramento  Record-Union,  which  explains  what  has 
been  done  up  to  the  present  time  in  organizing  the 
fresh  fruit  growers. 

In  the  matter  of  the  Fruit  Growers"  Council,  it  does 
not  appear  that  anything  of  value  can  be  accom- 
plished until  more  has  been  done  in  drawing  together 
more  closely  in  their  separate  associations  the  or- 
ange growers,  walnut  growers  and  fresh  fruit 
growers. 

If  any  of  the  members  of  the  committee  appointed 
at  the  last  annual  convention  to  deal  with  these  sub- 
jects desire  to  make  suggestions  or  wish  for  a  meet- 
ing of  the  committee,  I  shall  be  glad  to  comply  with 
their  wishes.  M.  Theo.  Kearney. 

Fresno,  Jan.  30. 

We  alluded  to  this  subject  in  our  issue  of  Jan.  19th 
and  are  glad  to  have  the  above  note  from  Mr.  Kear- 
ney and  to  give  additional  particulars.  In  the  course 
of  an  excellent  address  in  opening  the  meeting,  Mr. 
Kearney  said  : 

A  Business-Like  Appeal. — On  every  hand  we  are 
met  by  combination  and  are  compelled  to  pay  com- 
bination prices,  while  we  alone  remain  unorganized. 
We  must  meet  combination  by  combination  or  we 
will  forever  remain  laborers  from  the  product  of 
whose  toil  others  and  not  ourselves  will  fatten. 

We  have  fruit  to  sell  to  the  canners,  they  are 
combined,  therefore  we  must  combine  in  order  to  be 
able  to  deal  with  them  on  equal  terms.  We  have 
cured  fruit  to  sell,  therefore  we  must  organize  to 
fix  the  price  of  our  product  and  maintain  the  mar- 
ket for  those  we  depend  upon  to  distribute  it  for  us. 
We  have  fresh  fruit  to  sell  for  Eastern  shipment, 
and  we  must  all  join  hands  and  declare  that  not  one 
pound  of  that  fruit  shall  leave  this  State  until  it  is 
paid  for.  If  all  of  it  cannot  be  sold  as  fresh  fruit 
and  for  cash,  then  such  portion  as  is  not  sold  to  the 
canners  and  for  home  consumption,  or  is  not  cured, 
may  rot  under  the  trees.  We  will  at  least  avoid  the 
loss  of  money  expended  in  picking  and  packing  and 
shipping. 

My  friends,  we  have  for  years  tried  consignment 
of  our  crops  and  the  result  is  failure.  What  reason 
have  we  to  believe  it  will  be  any  better  in 
the  future  ?  Certainly  none  that  I  can  discover. 
Then  why  not  stop  it  now.  We  can  not  be  any 
worse  off  if  we  adopt  the  cash  on  delivery  system, 
and  there  are  many  sound  reasons  for  believing 
that  we  will  be  much  better  off.  Therefore,  organ- 
ize. Let  us  inscribe  on  our  flag  "Cash  on  Delivery," 
and  nail  that  flag  to  our  mast.  Fight  for  that 
principle  like  men,  and  my  word  for  it,  the  victory 
will  be  ours  and  we  will  achieve  the  full  measure  of 
prosperity  that  has  come  in  the  same  manner  to 
bless  the  orange,  walnut  and  raisin  growers. 

Then  let  your  officers  say  to  shippers  of  fresh 
fruits  :  You  are  merchants  ;  we  will  leave  it  to  you 
to  deal  with  the  question  of  a  proper  distribution 
of  the  fruit  in  various  markets,  with  the  question  of 
freight  rates,  rapid  transportation,  refrigerating 


car  contracts,  icing  charges,  etc.  We  will  sell  you 
the  fruit  for  cash  at  a  reasonable  price,  and  you  are 
heartily  welcome  to  a  reasonable  profit  as  a  return  for 
the  risk,  skill  and  capital  employed  in  the  enter- 
prise. If  you  show  good  business  management,  we 
shall  be  happy  to  continue  the  arrangement  in- 
definitely ;  if  not,  we  may  be  forced  to  establish  our 
own  distributing  agencies.  It  rests  with  you  which 
it  shall  be. 

Let  me  say  to  the  canners  and  shippers  that  if 
they  will  stop  a  moment  and  consider  this  matter 
in  this  new  light,  they  will  find  that  the  organization 
of  the  fruit  growers  will  prove  a  great  advantage 
to  the  dealers  in  fruit  as  well  as  the  growers,  and 
it  should  receive  cordial  support  from  you.  The 
crop  will  be  under  complete  control ;  the  market 
will  thus  be  protected  from  cutting  of  prices,  and 
you  will  have  but  one  organization  to  deal  with, 
which  will  be  managed  by  business  men.  You  will 
thus  be  able  to  plan  operations  a  long  time  ahead, 
make  contracts  and  do  business  on  a  sound  basis, 
and  not  as  a  desperate  gamble. 

Permanent  Organization. — After  a  free  discus- 
sion in  which  many  speakers  participated,  per- 
manent organization  was  agreed  upon  as  follows  : 

First. — That  the  organization  be  formed  under 
what  is  known  as  the  "  Co-operative  Law  of  1895  of 
the  State  of  California,  entitled  an  Act  to  provide 
for  the  incorporation,  operation  and  management  of 
Co-operative  Associations." 

Second. — That  the  name  of  the  organization  be, 
"  The  California  Fresh  Fruit  Association." 

Third. — That  the  purposes  of  the  organization  are 
to  handle  fruits  of  its  members  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  give  them  the  largest  returns  possible. 

Fourth. — That  the  office  and  principal  place  of 
business  be  in  Sacramento. 

Fifth. — That  the  number  of  directors  be  fifteen. 

Sixth.— That  an  executive  committee  of  three, 
including  the  president,  who  shall  act  as  chairman 
of  the  comn.ittee,  shall  be  chosen  from  the  Board  of 
Directors,  and  shall  devote  all  their  time  to  the  bus- 
iness of  the  Association. 

Seventh. — That  the  term  for  which  said  Associa- 
tion is  to  exist  is  fifty  years  from  and  after  the  date 
of  its  incorporation. 

Eighth. — That  the  membership  fee  shall  be  $5, 
I  payable  immediately  upon  the  signing  of  a  mem- 
i  bership  card. 

The  Directors. — After  much  consideration  the 
following  were  chosen  the  Board  of  Directors 
to  serve  throughout  the  year :  B.  F.  Langford, 
San  Joaquin  ;  Wm.  Johnson,  Sacramento  ;  E.  L  Gal- 
vin.  Sacramento ;  F.  K.  Chadbourne,  Solano ;  H.  W. 
Meek,  Alameda  ;  A.  D.  Cutts,  Sutter  ;  J.  F.  Madden, 
Placer ;  J.  W.  Anderson,  Yolo ;  T.  W.  Madely, 
Placer;  I.  N.  Barton,  Placer;  S.  L.  Turner,  El 
Dorado ;  O.  B.  Olufs,  Fresno ;  A.  R.  Sprague,  Los 
Angeles  ;  Geo.  H.  Cutter,  Sacramento. 

E.  I.  Galvin  of  Sacramento  was  unanimously 
elected  as  permanent  chairman ;  T.  W.  Madely  of 
Placer  County  secretary  and  treasurer,  and  George 
H.  Cutter  third  member  of  the  executive  board. 


THE  STOCK  YARD. 

Encouraging  Introduction  of  Fine  Stock. 

To  the  Editor: — My  experience  gained  last  year 
while  endeavoring  to  introduce  Ayrshire  cattle  into 
this  county  from  Brandon,  Vermont,  has  led  me  to 
believe  that  one  of  the  greatest  drawbacks  to  the 
improved  live-stock  industry  of  this  State  is  our  great 
distance  from  the  important  breeding  centers  and 
the  cost  of  transportation  for  single  individuals  or 
small  lots.  I  also  believe  that  the  most  successful 
effort  for  the  improvement  of  our  live  stock  will  be 
by  devising  some  plau  for  reducing  the  cost  of  trans- 
portation for  pure-bred  breeding  stock.  The  en- 
closed clipping  from  the  Farmers'  Advocate  of  Lon- 
don, Ontario,  Canada,  shows  how  the  people  of  the 
.Northwest  Territories,  Canada,  laboring  under  sim- 
ilar disadvantages,  propose  to  overcome  them: 

The  Government  of  the  Northwest  Territories,  being 
fully  seized  of  the  importance  of  improving  the  quality 
of  9tock  of  the  country,  have  undertaken  to  render  sub- 
stantial aid  to  those  desiring  to  bring  in  pure-bred 
stocky  The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  arranged 
with  the  stock  breeders'  associations  to  have  stock  col- 
lected and  sent  through  in  car  lots  to  any  point  in  the 
Territories,  the  Government  to  pay  all  expenses  but  $6 
per  head,  which  the  importer  will  be  called  upon  to  pay. 
Each  purchaser  can  arrange  through  friends  or  other- 
wise for  the  purchase  of  the  stock.  This  arrangement 
should  prove  beneficial  to  the  live-stock  interests  of  the 
East,  as  well  as  the  Territories  in  facilitating  and  cheap- 
ening transportation. 

Should  not  our  great  State  be  equally  as  ener- 
getic ?  The  cost  of  shipping  by  express  is  almost 
prohibitory  for  the  average  breeder,  and  the  neces- 
sity for  a  man  in  charge  to  care  for  stock  when  ship- 
ping by  freight  also  renders  this  way  unavailable  ex- 
cept in  carload  lots.  Until  some  better  plan  can  be 
devised,  could  not  our  State  University,  through  the 
proper  department,  undertake  to  superintend  some 
co-operative  movement  for  the  shipment  of  pure-bred 
breeding  stock,  so  that  the  breeders  of  this  State 
could  secure  transportation  for  single  animals  at  car- 
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load  rates  ?  Our  success  here  in  Santa  Barbara 
county  last  winter  leads  me  to  believe  it  practicable. 
Our  total  cost  for  transportation  from  Brandon, 
Vermont,  to  Santa  Barbara  was  for  two-year-olds 
$30  each,  yearlings  $25  each,  calves  $20  each,  and  I 
am  confident  that,  with  a  little  better  planning,  these 
prices  can  be  reduced  several  dollars  per  head.  Each 
person,  if  he  so  desired,  could  make  his  own  arrange- 
ments, through  friends  or  otherwise,  for  selecting 
and  purchasing  his  own  stock  and  have  it  delivered 
at  one  of  the  designated  shipping  points,  as  the 
movement  would  also  be  beneficial  for  the  stock  in- 
terest of  the  East.  I  think  the  different  stock 
breeders'  associations  could  easily  be  prevailed  upon 
to  select  some  of  their  members  and  back  them  up 
with  a  guarantee  for  honest  and  competent  service, 
to  select  and  purchase  stock  of  their  respective 
breeds  when  it  was  so  desired.  This  is  simply  offered 
as  a  suggestion.  Let  some  one  come  forward  with  a 
better  plan,  but  give  us  cheaper  transportation  for 
pure-bred  breeding  stock.  Jas.  H.  Hester,  V.  S. 
Santa  Barbara. 

The  suggestion  is  a  very  good  one  to  think  about 
and  discuss.  It  may  be  feasible  for  the  animal  ex- 
perts at  the  College  of  Agriculture  to  do  something 
in  this  line.  Dr.  Withecombe  of  the  Oregon  Station 
at  Corvallis  has  just  participated  in  a  large  selection 
and  introduction  in  which  the  Oregon  Agricultural 
College  and  private  breeders  co-operated.  If  we  can 
only  get  wide-awake  on  better  live  stock,  we  can  do 
almost  anything.  Meantime  the  local  co-operative 
way,  by  which  Dr.  Hester  secured  the  Ayrshires  for 
his  neighbors  and  himself,  is  open  to  any  community 
of  people  who  can  work  together. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Whence  Came  California's  Improved  Poultry? 

Dr.  S.  L.  Roberts  of  San  Diego  prepares  for  the 
Poultry  Monthly  a  historical  sketch  of  the  importa- 
tions of  improved  poultry  to  this  State  from  pioneer 
times  onward,  which  our  readers  will  find  very  chatty 
and  interesting.  Some  of  our  readers  have  been  in 
the  business  almost  from  the  beginning,  and  if  they 
have  other  facts  which  should  be  recorded  for  the 
benefit  of  the  future  historian  we  would  be  pleased 
to  receive  them  for  publication. 

Away  Back  in  the  Fifties. — The  original  parent- 
age of  all  the  choice  fowls  in  the  Pacific  coast  States 
of  to-day  came  from  breeders  east  of  the  Rocky 
mountains,  and  it  might  be  said  they  came  overland, 
as  but  few  were  brought  around  the  Horn,  or  by  way 
of  Panama,  and  those  only  that  were  of  the  first  im- 
portations. In  the  fifties  and  sixties,  before  the 
Union  Pacific  and  Central  Pacific  railways  strung 
their  wires,  a  few  good  birds  were  landed  in  San 
Francisco  from  steamers ;  but  these  were  in  the 
hands  of  the  very  few  who  ordered  them  'round  just 
to  satisfy  a  whim,  or  please  an  individual  fad.  Among 
this  few  was  William  Trask,  who  in  the  spring  of  '56 
imported  two  trios  of  Cochin  Chinas,  as  they  were 
then  termed— birds  that  proved  to  be  layers  of  two 
dozen  eggs  per  annum,  except  the  male;  they  "  laid  " 
for  food  from  morning  to  night.  Elisha  Cummings 
brought  'round  by  water  three  Chittagongs — the 
flour-barrel  type,  understand.  This  was  in  1859. 
These  fowls  attracted  a  deal  of  attention  because  of 
their  great  size.  They  were  something  new,  even  in 
the  East,  and  were  at  once  in  favor  as  they  became 
more  generally  known,  for  the  reason  that  they  were 
so  very  different  from  any  domestic  fowls  people  in 
this  country  had  ever  seen,  and  were  "equal  to  a 
turkey  when  dressed."  They  also  had  large  musical 
voices— the  cocks— the  crowing  being  in  length  equal 
to  the  extension  of  the  neck. 

Later  Introductions. — In  1862  James  Overton, 
Sacramento,  outdid  every  other  importer  by  bring- 
ing around  twelve  Brahmapootras,  "  just  over  from 
India."  These  proved  to  be  better  layers.  They— 
all  three  kinds— had  "feathered  legs."  That  was 
something.  It  was  a  novelty.  Folks  like  new  things. 
Then  came  the  railway,  and  with  its  coming  came 
everything  else  in  the  way  of  farm  stock  of  all  names 
and  kinds. 

But  in  the  eighties  California,  like  every  other  pro- 
gressive State,  began  to  feel  the  pulsations  and 
quickening  caused  by  the  poultry  embryo  with  which 
the  country  was  pregnant.  The  paturition  gave 
birth  to  a  profession.  The  profession  brought  the 
American  products.  The  evolution  of  fowl  culture  iu 
New  England  and  the  Middle  States  was  a  revelation. 
It  bore  witness  to  the  ingenuity  of  selective  agencies 
by  man  in  the  production  of  domestic  economics, 
hardly  -surpassed  in  beneficence  by  any  yield  of  mod- 
ern mechanics  or  aesthetics — science  or  art.  This 
fruit  was  the  Plymouth  Rock  (barred)  and  the  Wyan- 
dotte (silver).  These  products  revolutionized  poultry 
culture  in  America.  They  gave  to  Americans  another 
resource  upon  which  to  rely  for  the  comforts  of  home 
and  the  luxuries  of  the  hour  of  leisure.  The  Pacific 
States  were  not  slow  in  appropriating  some  of  the 
wealth  of  the  discovery.    Call  it  "  invention,"  if  you 


choose.  Are  not  inventions  discoveries  ?  Although 
the  Rock  and  the  Wyandotte  flocked  to  our  shores  by 
the  thousands,  as  it  were,  still  there  were  those  who 
worshipped  at  the  shrine  of  the  Mongolians  and 
Cochins — now  made  better,  and  Brahmas — more 
lordly  than  ever  before — were  loth  to  accept  second 
places  in  private  or  public  display.  One  devotee 
spent  $4500  in  less  than  three  months  for  Light 
Brahma  blood,  the  late  E.  C.  Comey,  Massachusetts, 
furnishing  the  royal  feather.  Albeit  the  advent  of  the 
Rock  and  his  co-efficient  brought  better  layers  than 
their  feather-toed  uncles  (?),  and  better  layers  pleased 
the  women  folks  and  plumped  out  the  markets.  Cali- 
fornians  believe  in  big  things  or  no  things,  and  so 
went  in  for  the  Anglo-Saxons  hand-over-hand.  And 
to  this  day  this  brace  of  birds  may  be  said  to  lead  all 
others,  as  did  the  name  of  Ben  Adhem,  once  upon  a 
time.  Not  that  breeders  love  their  Brahmas  and 
Cochins  less,  but  love  their  Rocks  and  Wyandottes 
more. 

Californians  Good  Customers. — Our  people  are 
generous  buyers.  During  the  past  fifteen  years  tens 
of  thousands  of  dollars  have  annually  gone  from  this 
seaboard  to  breeders  over  the  range  from  Denver  to 
Dover,  from  England  to  New  England.  Eastern 
breeders  have  fared  sumptuously  upon  the  proceeds 
from  the  Pacific.  Almost  every  known  variety  and 
sub-variety  known  to  the  book  has  been  planted  on 
the  soil  of  the  Pacific  coast  States;  and  this  regardless 
of  cost  there  and  exorbitant  costs  of  transportation. 
Our  folks  have  asked  for  the  best  and  paid  the  prices 
demanded  for  the  best.  What  has  been  the  quality 
of  stock  so  purchased  ?  In  some  instances  very  ex- 
cellent, in  others  some  disgustingly  inferior.  I  may 
say  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  the  stock  received 
has  been  of  such  quality  as  we  here  regard  as  second 
class,  although  bought  upon  representations  that  the 
goods  were  Al,  first  class,  the  best  to  be  had,  sky- 
scrapers, sure  winners,  hot  stuff,  rattlers,  cham- 
pions of  excellence.  I  am  happy  to  admit  that  now 
and  then  our  buyers  receive  just  the  sirloin  ordered. 
There  have  been  purchases  that  reflected  credit  upon 
the  sellers — deals  that  were  honorable  and  praise- 
worthy; but  too  often  it  has  seemed  that  the  Eastern 
seller  took  it  for  granted  that  the  Western  buyer — 
especially  the  far  Western  one — has  been  unable  to 
distinguish  between  a  fowl  of  merit  and  a  fowl  of  de- 
merit, and  so  has  been  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
best — that  a  poor  bird  was  as  good  for  this  man  of 
the  West  as  a  good  one. 

Prices  East  and  West. — Whether  this  seeming 
has  been  unjust,  it  is  not  in  my  place  to  say;  but  I  am 
willing  to  say  this  much  to  the  credit  of  the  down- 
East  breeder  :  Prices  on  all  his  stock  range  higher 
than  the  prices  range  here  on  the  coast,  assuming 
the  quality  of  stock  to  be  equal,  one  with  another. 
Taking  this  view  of  the  matter,  the  prices  asked  by 
the  Eastern  seller  are  made  to  appear  relatively 
high  to  the  Western  buyer.  Illustration  :  A  has  a 
bird  out  West  for  which  he  asks  $15.  B  has  a  bird 
of  equal  merit,  no  more  no  less,  for  which  back  East 
he  asks  $40.  Let  us  say  this  $40  bird  is  bought  by 
A.  When  it  is  received,  A  says  :  "Why,  this  crack 
bird  is  no  better  than  my  $15  one  !  I  thought  I 
should  have  received  something  extra  fine."  His  ar- 
gument is  good,  but  it  is  based  upon  a  misunder- 
standing of  the  premises.  And  this  misunderstanding 
has  been  the  cause  of  much  ill  feeling  toward  the 
Eastern  seller.  The  Eastern  seller  wonders  why  the 
customer  should  be  dissatisfied  because  he  labors  un- 
der a  misunderstanding  of  facts  as  they  are  in  the 
West. 

But  the  man  out  West  is  learning  a  little  every 
year,  and  one  of  the  things  he  has  recently  learned  is 
the  fact  that,  if  he  desires  stock  that  nearly  ap- 
proaches perfection,  he  must  make  it,  even  as  the 
man  back  East  made  his.  And  why  not,  to  be  sure  ? 
Is  not  the  Yankee  inventiveness  pretty  generally  dis- 
seminated ? 

The  Roster  of  the  Breeds. — Of  late  years  the 
breeds  most  generally  brought  from  the  East  have 
been  Barred,  Buff  and  White  Rocks;  Buff,  Silver  and 
White  Wyandottes — principally  the  White,  but  also 
many  of  the  Buffs;  White  Leghorns — whereas  for  a 
long  time  it  was  the  Brown  and  the  Buff ;  Black 
Minorcas  have  come  in  strength;  Buff  Cochins  have 
dropped  from  the  big  run  they  had  five  or  six  years 
ago,  but  are  still  sent  for  quite  largely;  Light  Brah- 
mas and  Partridge  Cochins  have  not  held  their  own, 
but  do  come  to  the  old  veterans.  Any  of  these  breeds 
and  all  others  find  conditions  here  much  more  pleas- 
ant and  conducive  to  growth  and  longevity  than 
those  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed.  This  coast 
is  nature's  own  Grove  of  Daphne  for  fowls.  Dr.  Felch 
says  the  East  can  grow  chicks  faster  than  the  States 
bordering  on  the  Pacific  can.  My  experience  differs 
from  his.    There  is  no  adverse  possession  here. 

If  your  Eastern  breeder  would  please  his  customer 
and  have  him  return  with  further  orders,  first  let  him 
explain  prices  in  a  comparative  way.  This  he  can  do 
by  inquiring  of  his  would-be  patron  as  to  how  such 
and  such  birds  range  in  prices  with  him.  One  of  the 
mysterious  things  in  our  culture  is  the  fact  that 
where  fowls  are  most  numerously  bred  and  exhibited 
there  prices  rule  highest  for  both  exhibition  and 
breeding  stock. 

California  Birds  for  the  East. — Now,  though 
California  is  in  this  profession,  it  is  not  an  uncommon 
occurrence  to  receive  orders  from  over  the  range  lor 


finer  specimens  of  Minorcas,  Buffs,  Brown  Leghorns 
and  Light  Brahmas.  Atmospheric  conditions  and 
climatic  qualities  here  are  productive  of  intensity  of 
color  in  these  breeds.  This  is  being  conceded  by  the 
knowing  ones  on  the  other  coast.  Hence  their  or- 
ders. 

Houdans  and  Polish  are  not  as  numerous  as  they 
should  be  here.  The  Golden  Hamburgs  and  Polish 
do  remarkably  well  under  this  coast's  conditions,  as 
do  Cornish  Games. 

One  other  thing  :  The  Eastern  seller  must  make 
some  concessions  as  to  price  when  shipping  fowls  3000 
miles,  for  the  reason  that  express  charges  added  to 
the  first  cost  make  a  pretty  heavy  bill. 

The  Grand  Turk. — There  are  localities  in  Oregon 
and  California  that  are  well  adapted  to  turkey  cult- 
ure, being  timbered  and  watered.  Outside  of  such 
nature  homes  for  the  birds,  the  turkey  does  not  tol- 
erably well.  Indeed,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  turkeys 
are  out  of  their  little  orbit  when  out  of  the  timber. 
When  we  have  timber  and  have  turkeys,  there  is 
Thanksgiving  goods  in  plenty.  Mr.  Hart,  Clements, 
Cal.,  annually  imports  from  two  to  three  dozen  head 
of  new  blood.  He  is  the  heaviest  breeder  of  turkeys 
on  the  coast.  Oregon  is  better  adapted  to  turkey 
farming  than  any  of  the  coast  country,  although  the 
northern  part  of  California  is  pretty  nearly  as  heav- 
ily timbered  as  Oregon.  Indeed,  the  wild  turkey 
may  be  found  in  large  flocks  in  upper  California  and 
also  in  Oregon  and  Washington.  I  have  seen  the  wild, 
the  Narragansett  and  their  progreny,  the  Bronze, 
on  exhibition  side  by  side  at  our  Northern  shows. 
Two  years  ago  in  Oregon  I  saw  a  Bronze 
gobbler  that  weighed  49$  pounds — too  big  for  breed- 
ing, but  about  the  thing  for  a  barbecue. 

Passing  of  the  Belgians. — The  Belgian  hare  scare 
has  subsided.  It  is  true  many  rabbitries  are  still 
standing  above  the  wreck;  but  the  amount  of  debris 
which  the  inundation  left  scattered  here  and  there  in 
heaps  and  windrows  is  pitiful  to  behold.  The  "  Lords," 
"  Dukes,"  "  Ladies,"  "  Counts  "  and  "Earls"  have 
gone  on  a  crusade,  not  knowing  when  they  shall  re- 
turn to  their  castles  and  preserves,  and  perhaps 
never. 


Profitable  Times  and  Seasons. 

A  writer  for  the  Corning  New  Era  gives  some  sug- 
gestions of  wide  interest.  He  says  that  an  examina- 
tion of  the  market  reports  in  two  of  the  San  Fran- 
cisco papers,  extending  over  a  poriod  of  ten  years, 
gave  him  some  years  ago  a  definite  idea  of  the  mar- 
ket in  eggs  and  poultry. 

The  first  of  August  choice  eggs  (white  and  about 
eight  to  the  pound)  were  quoted  at  25  cents.  From 
this  date  they  advanced  in  November  to  about  40 
cents  and  then  began  to  decline.  February  1st  they 
were  again  quoted  at  25  cents.  Then  followed  an- 
further  decline  to  May  1st,  when  they  were  down  to 
12 J  cents. 

The  inference  is  that  if  one  wants  to  obtain  the 
highest  market  for  eggs  hens  must  lay  from  August 
to  February.  That  is  easily  said,  but  hens  are  like 
men — not  a  little  perverse.  If  one  has*  an  incubator 
he  can  hatch  the  chicks  when  he  chooses,  and  obser- 
vation and  experience  have  been  that  October 
chicks,  if  kept  dry  and  warm  and  well  fed,  will  bring 
best  results.  The  trouble  is  that  spring-hatched 
pullets  begin  to  moult  about  the  time  one  wants  them 
to  lay.  If  they  are  hatched  in  the  fall  the  moulting 
season  will  be  likely  to  be  over  by  the  next  August. 
After  the  moulting  and  the  hens  begin  to  lay  the  first 
dozen  eggs  should  be  discarded  and  the  balance 
hatched. 

A  good  yard  of  Barred  Rocks  and  a  top  cross  of 
Black  Minorca  ought  to  bring  good  results.  Select 
the  best  layers  and  keep  .them  apart  from  the  rest. 
No  sensible  man  replenishes  his  stock  of  horses  or 
cattle  from  mustangs.  He  breeds  to  his  best,  so  if 
one  wants  choice  fowl  he  will  not  breed  in  and  with 
anything  he  has,  but  buy  a  first-class  cockerel  for 
the  hens  that  are  good  layers  of  large,  whiteish  eggs. 
Five  dollars  is  not  too  much  to  pay  for  a  choice  bird. 
But  there  may  be  a  good  market  for  eggs  without 
sending  to  San  Francisco,  in  which  case  the  color 
will  make  but  little  difference. 

Then,  winter-raised  cockerels  will  be  in  good  con- 
dition for  spring  broilers,  which  bring  the  best  prices 
about  March.  The  summer  resorts  north  of  Red- 
ding —  Castle  Crag,  Redding  Retreat  and  Soda 
Springs — afford  a  good  market  for  roosters  and  old 
hens  from  June  to  September.  One  should  not  keep 
hens  more  than  two  seasons.  Feed  them  well,  force 
to  lay  and  sell  them  quickly.  "A  hen  is  a  hen." 
Yes,  but  some  are  not  worth  the  raising.  Cull  your 
yards,  get  rid  of  your  scrub  stock,  buy  a  No.  1  thor- 
oughbred cockerel,  and  you  will  stand  a  chance  of 
making  something  worth  the  while. 

Watch  the  market  and  meet  it  as  best  you  can. 
But  do  not  think  you  can  make  the  business  pay  by 
simply  buying  a  few  hens,  throwing  some  wheat  on 
the  ground  and  gathering  the  eggs.  No  business  re- 
quires more  patience,  good  sense  and  steady  atten- 
!  tion. 


In  a  tank  4X4  inches  at  the  bottom,  12X12  inches  at 
the  top,  10  feet  high,  the  water  stands  7  feet  and  six- 
tenths  of  an  inch  deep  when  tank  is  half  full. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Irrigating  Orchards.  —  Niles  Her- 
ald, Feb.  1  :  J.  C.  Shinn  has  started  a 
large  centrifugal  pump  in  the  Mortimer 
orchard  and  is  pumping  a  steady  stream 
of  30,000  gallons  of  water  per  hour  every 
day  this  week.  Later  tho  water  will  be 
turned  into  T.  J.  Sullivan's  orchard. 
Mrs.  J.  A.  Bunting  of  Centervillo  has  also 
been  pumping  this  week.  This  is  the  first 
irrigating  of  the  season  in  this  vicinity, 
but  there  are  half  a  dozen  others  ready  to 
begin  pumping,  and  in  another  week  prob- 
ably all  will  have  water  in  their  orchards, 
as  this  is  the  time  of  the  year  when  water 
will  do  the  fruit  trees  the  most  good. 

BUTTE. 

The  Hemp  Industry.— Gridley  Her- 
ald: A  representative  of  the  Herald  paid 
a  visit  to  the  hemp  farm  near  town  and 
found  Mr.  Heany  at  work  gotting  his  ma- 
chinery in  order  to  commence  breaking 
the  hemp.  He  expects  to  start  up  imme- 
diately, and  has  enough  on  hand  to  keep 
the  mill  going  for  the  next  three  or  four 
months.  Mr.  Heany  is  also  plowing  pre- 
paratory to  putting  in  another  crop.  He 
will  put  in  the  home  place  and  also  quite 
a  tract  of  land  on  the  east  side  of  the 
river— about  300  acres  in  all. 

COLUSA.  . 

Pneumonia  Killing  Hogs.— Colusa 
Sun,  Jan.  30:  Hundreds  of  hogs  are 
dying  every  week  up  and  down  the  river 
from  the  effects  of  pneumonia.  Many 
farmers  have  been  doctoring  for  hog  chol- 
era, but  from  Dr.  Bannerman,  one  of  our 
best  veterinary  surgeons,  we  learn  that 
the  real  cause  of  the  great  loss  is  pneumo- 
nia, brought  on  by  the  hogs  not  being 
properly  housed.  The  doctor  says  that 
too  many  of  our  farmers  think  that  all 
that  is  needed  for  hogs  is  plenty  to  eat 
and  a  mudhole  to  wallow  in,  but  during 
the  winter,  especially  when  we  have  so 
much  damp,  foggy  weather,  hogs,  as  well 
as  all  stock  running  out,  should  have 
proper  shelter.  It  will  be  noticed  that 
very  few  hogs  have  died  where  proper 
shelter  has  been  provided.  J.  W.  Brown- 
ing of  Grand  Island  is  probabiy  the 
heaviest  loser,  having  already  lost  about 
400  head.  Many  cattle  in  the  county  have 
also  died  recently  of  the  dreaded  disease, 
black  leg.  Seven  or  eight  head  on  the 
late  C.  P.  Wilson  place  have  died.  S.  H. 
Hines,  Mr.  Kilgore  and  Dave  George  have 
also  lost  stock  by  this  dreadful  disease. 

Very  Few  Hogs  Left.— Colusa  Her- 
ald: George  E.  Showier  recently  shipped 
four  carloads  of  hogs  from  this  station  to 
San  Francisco.  This  will  probably  be  the 
last  shipment  of  hogs  from  this  point  for 
some  time,  as  the  country  is  pretty  well 
drained  of  porkers.  This  last  bunch  camo 
from  the  four  points  of  the  compass, 
though  principally  from  up  and  down  the 
river.  On  many  ranches  there  is  not  even 
a  squeal  left. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 
Almond  Growers  Organize.— Wal- 
nut Creek,  Jan.  30:  The  almond  growers 
of  central  Contra  Costa  county  met  here 
and  organized  for  tho  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing better  prices  and  selling  the  product 
as  a  whole  to  the  highost  bidder.  E.  I. 
Hutchinsan  was  elected  president  and 
Frank  Gavin  secretary. 

FRESNO. 
The  Phylloxera.— Fresno  Repub- 
lican, Jan.  31:  S.  F.  Booth  and  Wm. 
Glass,  appointed  as  a  committee  by  the 
Fresno  Chamber  of  Commerce  to  prepare 
a  statement  regarding  phylloxera  in  that 
section,  submitted  the  following:  "The 
poor  condition  of  some  isolated  vines  in  a 
few  of  the  vineyards  near  Fresno  having 
been  called  to  the  attention  of  some  of  the 
members  of  the  executive  committee  of 
the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  had  the  effect 
of  that  body's  inducing  Prof.  Bioletti  of 
the  Agricultural  Department  of  tho  Uni- 
versity and  Mr.  Pierce,  special  agent  of 
the  Division  of  Pathology  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  D.  C, 
located  at  Santa  Ana,  to  come  here  to  in- 
vestigate the  causes  of  tho  poor  growth  of 
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the  vines  in  question.  These  gentlemen 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  phylloxera 
had  made  its  appearance  in  our  vineyards, 
but  to  what  extent  it  was  very  difficult  to 
ascertain  on  account  of  the  vines  at 
present  having  no  leaves;  but  from  the 
fact  of  its  not  having  been  noticed  at  the 
time  of  bearing,  it  must  be  limited.  But 
it  was  deemed  very  essential  that  meas- 
ures be  taken  to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  disease." 

Good  Prospects  at  Huron. — Han- 
ford  Sentinel:  A  correspondent  writing 
from  Huron  says  :  "Crop  prospects  have 
not  been  better  in  five  years  in  the  vicinity 
of  Huron.  Some  8000  acres  have  been 
seeded  to  wheat  and  barley,  of  which 
about  4000  acres  have  been  flooded  twice. 
There  are  from  200,000  to  250,000  sheep  on 
the  plains  and  all  are  doing  well.  Feed  is 
very  good;  lambing  is  going  on,  and  tho 
estimate  is  that  it  will  be  from  115%  to 
150%  for  lambs.  Plenty  of  butchers  are 
traveling  over  the  plains,  buying  sheep. 
Sheep  men  are  not  anxious  to  sell,  but 
those  who  do  sell  get  good  prices. 

NAPA. 

Resistant  Vine  Cuttings  in  De- 
mand.—St.  Helena  Star,  Feb.  1  :  Bis- 
marck Bruck,  superintendent  of  the  Mof- 
lit  place,  has  had  a  force  of  men  at  work 
for  a  long  time  making  Rupestris  St. 
George  cuttings,  and  many  orders  have 
been  filled  from  those  desiring  to  plant 
new  or  to  reinstate  old  vineyards.  Mr. 
Bruck  says  he  has  made  300,000  cuttings 
of  the  Rupestris  St.  George  variety  this 
year  and  has  sold  all  but  40,000,  which 
were  reserved  for  use  on  the  place.  Most 
of  the  260,000  cuttings  sold  have  gone  to 
Santa  Clara  and  Sonoma  counties,  large 
shipments  having  been  made  to  Healds- 
burg.  Twenty  acres  of  new  vineyard  will 
be  planted  on  the  Moffit  place  this  season, 
it  having  been  decided  to  plant  that  much 
annually  until  the  entire  place  is  in  resist- 
ant vines. 

PLACER. 
A  New  Society  Among  the  Fruit 
Growers.  —  Newcastle  News,  Jan.  30: 
Last  Saturday  afternoon  about  fifty  of  tho 
growers  of  Newcastle  and  vicinity  met  for 
the  purpose  of  organizing  a  Horticultural 
Society  and  also  to  discuss  the  matter  of 
forming  some  kind  of  an  organization  for 
the  purpose  of  marketing  canning  cling 
peaches.  Chas.  H.  Kellogg  was  chairman 
of  the  meeting  and  John  B.  Adams  acted 
as  secretary.  Upon  motion  of  J.  M. 
Francis  a  committee  of  three  was  ap- 
pointed to  select  temporary  officers  for  a 
Horticultural  Society.  Chairman  Kellogg 
appointed  J.  M.  Francis,  J.  F.  Madden 
and  Geo.  L.  Threlkel  as  the  committee. 
They  reported  back,  selecting  the  same 
officers  that  were  serving.  The  Horticul- 
tural Society  organized,  and  a  committeo 
consisting  of  Robert  Sherman,  Mrs. 
Robert  Sherman,  Charles  Carlson  and  W. 
R.  Fountain,  were  appointed  to  draft  by- 
laws for  the  society. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 
Almond  Blossoms.— Stockton  Mail, 
Feb.  2:  The  heavy  frosts  have  been  wel- 
comed by  fruit  growers  because  they  re- 
tard budding,  and  thus  lessen  the  danger 
of  the  newly  opened  buds  being  caught  by 
the  later  frosts;  but  a  sprig  sent  in  from 
the  Delphi  winery,  on  the  Linden  road, 
shows  that  some  of  the  almond  trees  have 
begun  to  bloom  in  spite  of  the  cold 
weather.  The  blossoms  on  the  twig  re- 
ferred to  are  well  along  and  some  of  them 
are  open. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
Annual  Creamery  Meeting.— Ar- 
royo Grande  Herald,  Feb.  2  :  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Arroyo  Grande  Creamery 
Association  was  held  last  Saturday  and 
the  old  officers  were  re-elected  as  follows  : 
A.  B.  Hasbrouck,  president ;  T.  Steele, 
A.  Jatta,  N.  M.Wittenberg  and  J.  T.  Rich- 
ards, trustees,  and  Arthur  Jatta,  secre- 
tary. It  was  decided  to  start  up  the 
creamery  as  soon  as  the  separator,  which 
is  in  San  Francisco  being  repaired,  has 
been  received,  which  will  probably  be 
within  a  week  or  two. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.  —  Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian,  Jan.  31:  There  were  eleven  cars  of 
apples  shipped  East  from  this  point  during 
the  past  two  weeks.    The  total  shipment 

for  the  season  is  580  cars.  These  are 

busy  days  in  that  part  of  Amesti  school 
district  which  is  being  converted  into 
berry  fields.  Extensive  plantings  of 
berries  are  being  made  by  R.  Pinto,  E.  C. 

Bronson   and   Jas.    Hopkins,  Jr.  Or- 

chardists  in  this  district  who  have  prune 
trees  are  not  encouraged  by  the  past  sea- 
son's results  to  keep  on  growing  prunes. 
The  fruit  growers'  prune  combination  has 
not  been  a  success,  and  it  is  feared  that  at 
large  trade  centers  the  people  have 
dropped  the  habit  of  using  prunes  as  a 
dessert  dish.  The  slack  call  for  prunes 
and  the  immense  stock  on  hand  in  Califor- 
nia warehouses  shows  that  the  prune  has 
had  a  setback. 


SONOMA. 

Don't  Like  Robins.  —  Santa  Rosa 
Press  -  Democrat :  A  Glen  Ellen  corre- 
spondent suggests  that  instead  of  there  be- 
ing a  law  against  the  killing  of  robins, 
the  olive  growers  should  have  a  law  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  the  inroads  of 
this  species  of  the  feathered  tribe.  It  is 
stated  that  the  robins  have  destroyed 
more  than  half  of  the  olive  crop  and  that 
the  orchardists  are  powerless  to  protect 
themselves.  The  correspondent  avers 
that  there  are  "millions  of  robins"  and 
that  they  devour  hundreds  of  olives  in 
the  space  of  time  marked  by  the  dial  of 
twenty-four  hours. 

Rosedale  Stock  Farm  Makes  a 
Purchase. — Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat, 
Feb.  3:  A  notable  addition  to  the  Rose- 
dale  stud  is  the  beautiful  McKinney  stal- 
lion recently  purchased  from  Col.  E.  L. 
Mayberry  of  Los  Angeles,  and  which 
arrived  here  yesterday  in  splendid  shape 
in  charge  of  Sam  Norris  of  the  Rosedale 
Stock  Farm,  who  went  south  a  few  days 
ago  to  see  that  he  reached  his  new  homo 
in  safety.  The  animal  is  a  superb  speci- 
men of  tho  four-year-old  and  jet  black. 
His  action  is  said  to  be  perfect  and  his 
size  and  shape  leave  nothing  to  be  desired. 
He  is  by  the  great  McKinney,  2:14A,  and 
his  dam  is  Lady  Washington  by  Whipple, 
so  his  blood  is  the  bluest  of  the  blue. 

SUTTER. 

Fruit  Already  Contracted.— Sut- 
ter Independent,  Feb.  1:  It  has  been 
learned  from  a  reliable  source  that  fully 
two-thirds  of  the  prune  growers  in  this 
vicinity  have  entered  into  a  five  years' 
contract  with  the  canneries  whereby  the 
growers  are  to  be  paid  $22.50  per  ton  for 
pears,  $22.50  for  certain  varieties  of 
peaches,  while  for  other  varieties,  such  as 
the  Tuscan  and  Phillips  clings,  the  con- 
tract price  ranges  from  $25  to  $30  per  ton. 
At  first  sight,  these  prices  appear  to  be  in 
favor  of  the  growers;  but  when  we  con- 
sider that  two  years  out  of  the  five  the 
crop  will  most  likely  be  light,  when  prices 
for  the  growers  ordinarily  run  high,  often 
as  much  as  $50  per  ton  for  Tuscans,  we 
conclude  that  the  cannery  people  have  the 
best  end  of  the  bargain. 

The  Smyrna  Fig. — Sutter  County 
Farmer:  The  successful  cultivation  and 
caprification  of  tho  Smyrna  fig  in  this 
State  has  passed  the  experimental  stage, 
and  it  has  been  proven  beyond  a  doubt 
that  this  State  can  produce  as  good,  if 
not  a  better,  fig  of  this  variety  than  the 
imported  article.  With  these  facts  be- 
fore them,  fig  growers  in  this  county 
should  make  the  most  of  their  advantages 
and  as  soon  as  possible  graft  over  a  por- 
tion of  their  Adriatic  fig  trees  to  the 
Smyrna  variety,  or,  if  any  new  orchards 
are  to  be  planted,  that  variety  should  be 
the  one  secured.  We  understand  that 
some  grafting  to  the  Smyrna  fig  will  be 
done  in  this  vicinity  this  season. 

TEHAMA. 

Grain  Crop  Looks  Fine.— Red  Bluff 
News,  Jan.  30:  J.  Casale,  an  extensive 
farmer  of  the  Rawson  country,  has  just 
finished  sowing  about  600  acres  to  wheat 
and  barley.  He  says  that  his  summer- 
fallowed  stand  looks  exceedingly  well,  and 
that  in  all  his  farming  experience  he  never 
saw  a  more  promising  condition  of  the 
grain  crops  at  this  time  of  the  year  than 
is  noticeable  this  season. 

To  Try  Beets.— Red  Bluff  Cause: 
Thos.  Simmons  reports  that  about  1200 
acres  of  the  Finnoll  place  is  undergoing 
preparations  to  be  planted  to  beets  this 
year.  The  land  is  first  plowed  10  inches 
deep.  Then,  after  it  thoroughly  settles, 
it  is  again  plowed  and  then  leveled  and 
smoothed  with  a  disc  harrow.  The  beet 
seed  will  be  planted  about  the  1st  of 
March.  They  will  be  put  in  by  a  drilling 
machine,  in  rows  extonding  clear  across 
the  field. 

TULARE. 
Coyotes  Troublesome.  —  Visalia 
Times  :  John  McCabe,  who  resides  on  a 
ranch  lying  between  Goshen  and  Cross 
creek,  says  coyotes  are  so  plentiful  and 
noisy  down  his  way  that  conversation  one 
with  another  is  impossible  from  tho  mid- 
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die  of  the  afternoon  until  late  next  morn- 
ing, owing  to  the  loud  barking  of  the  ani- 
mals, and  it  is  impossible  to  raise  chickens 
or  turkeys  in  that  vicinity. 

A  Sheep  Freak.— Visalia  Times :  M. 
Faure,  a  sheep  owner  of  Delano,  is  said  to 
be  the  possessor  of  a  lamb  that  has  six 
legs,  two  heads,  one  body  and  two  tails. 

VENTURA. 
Stockmen  Elated. — Ventura  Inde- 
pendent, Jan.  31 :  The  excellent  prospect 
which  apparently  stretches  before  agri- 
culturists this  season,  induced  by  timely 
rains  coming  at  short  intervals,  has  in- 
spired stockmen  with  such  confidence  that 
thousands  of  head  of  stock  have  been  im- 
ported from  Texas  and  Arizona.  The 
extensive  stock  raisers  of  the  Simi  report 
a  bright  outlook.  The  hills  and  valleys 
of  the  country  are  clothed  knee  deep  in 
verdure.  Charles  Donlon  of  the  Donlon 
Bros.,  in  company  with  Sheriff  Charle- 
bois,  has  just  returned  from  a  trip 
through  southern  Arizona  and  the  State 
of  Sonora,  in  Mexico,  where  they  secured 
bargains  in  cattle.  As  a  result  of  their 
venture  they  brought  back  HOO  head  of 
cattle,  with  1000  contracted  for  and  being 
rounded  up  for  shipment  here.  Donlon 
returns  in  a  few  days  to  oversee  his  pur- 
chases and  bring  them  in  safety  to  the 
ranges  of  Ventura  county. 

YUBA. 

Hop  Roots  Dying. — Wheatland  Four 
Corners,  Feb.  2:  Work  in  the  hop  yards 
will  begin  soon  by  trellis  repairing.  Much 
replanting  will  have  to  be  done,  as  for 
some  reason  last  season  hops  died  out 
quite  freely.  The  cause  of  roots  dying  is 
not  understood,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be 
due  to  weather  conditions,  as  reports  from 
all  hop  sections  of  the  coast  show  an  in- 
creased number  of  dead  hills. 

Sale  of  a  Fine  Lot  of  Beef 
Cattle. — Marysville  Democrat,  Feb.  1: 
J.  S.  Haugh  has  purchased  of  G.  Sieher 
200  head  of  beef  cattle  for  the  Western 
Meat  Co.  of  San  Francisco.  Mr.  Sieber 
has  been  feeding  these  cattle  during  the 
past  three  months,  and  they  are  con- 
sidered an  extra  fine  lot  of  beef.  The 
price  is  not  stated;  but,  as  the  cattle  are 
all  very  desirable  weights,  it  is  certain 
that  Mr.  Sieber  received  the  top  market 
price.  Mr.  Haugh  is  also  shipping  a  num- 
ber of  calves  to  the  same  firm. 
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THE  GREAT  FAVORITE  OF  THE  FARMERS. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS.  ADDRESS 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(INCORPORATED) 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of   Traction    Engines,  Wagon  and 

Carriage  Wheels,  Etc. 

BRANCH    OFFICEl    WALLA    WALLA,  WASH. 
Represented  by  Holt  Bros.  Co.,  30  and  32  Main  St  ,  San  Francisco,  CaL 
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CAUFOKNIA  CUTAWAY  ROTARY  REVERSIBLE  ORCHARD  PLOW. 


DON' r  worry.  The  Calif ornla  will  take  care  of  the  WEEDS  all  right— kill  'em,  BIG 
AND  LITTLE — rot  'em  to  pieces  and  mix  'em  with  the  soil.  Land  prepared  with  the 
California  will  NOT  BAKE,  CRACK  AND  DRY  OUT.  No  lamps,  no  clods,  land  always 
level. 

Use  up-to-date  orchard  tools  and  you  will  make  MONET  growing  frnlt.  Write  for 
catalogue,  testimonials  and  price. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 
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SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Adapted 
for 
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and 
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The  only  Disc  Harrow  on  the  market  that  can  be  reversed  from  "  in  throw  "  to  "  out  throw  "  It  can 
be  used  with  extension  arms,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  leave  a  space  of  4  to  6  feet  between  the  gangs. 
By  a  succession  of  throws  of  the  lever  either  section  can  be  completely  reversed  from  "  in  throw  "  to 
"  out  throw." 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


KROQH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST. 


FOR   IRRIGATION    AND  RECLAMATION. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct  Con- 
nected to  Steam  or  Electric  Power. 
IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROQH  MFG.  CO., 

9-17  STEVEHS05  ST.,  SAW  F^AHCISCO,  CAL. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 


We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 

BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS,     -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 

AND  FERTILIZING  MATERIALS. 
Sulphate  of  Potasb,  Muriate  of  Potash,  Nitrate  of  Sotfa,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Bone  Meal,  Superphosphate,  Double  Superphosphate,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  have  no  brands  of  fertilizers.  Different  crops  and  different  soils  require  different  fertilizers. 
The  wonderful  success  of  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  largely  due  to  the  analysis 
of  the  soils  and  the  close  study  of  their  requirements.  For  years  we  have  analyzed  soils  and  pre- 
scribed fertilizers  This  method  is  the  only  rational  and  scientific  one  to  follow.  Be  sure  you  know 
what  you  want  and  then  get  it,  and  use  it.  Don't  guess,  or  use  this  or  that  brand  of  goods  because  your 
neighbor  likes  it. 

We  charge  our  customers  nothing  for  the  analysis  of  their  soils.  Send  for  directions  for  taking 
samples.  Correspondence  solicited. 

IN.    OHLANDT    8c  CO., 

(  Established   I860.  ) 
INDIANA    AND    YOLO    STREETS  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

NITRATE   IS   OF   PRIME    VALUE   IN   THE   GROWTH  OF 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 


Citrus  Fruits,  Deciduous  Fruits 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,         Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OPINION— Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consulting  Chem- 
ist of  Various  British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used  it  neither  exhausts  nor  injures 
the  soil,  but  improves  both  its  condition  and  its  fertility." 


For  Sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


arming, 
ertility, 
ortune. 


PTAKftMITP  by  keeping  vour  land  In  FULL  CULTIVA- 
CiliUnUllll//D    HON,  and  obtain  HEAVY  YIELDS  by  using 

THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER, 

(Basic  Slag) 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  APPLY. 

Unsurpassed  as  a  Phosphate  for  Fruits,  Grain,  Potatoes, 
and  Roots.   Encourages  the  Growih  of  Clover, 
and  Improves  the  Herbage  Generally. 

FINEST    GRINDING    AND    ANALYSES  GUARANTEED. 

BMLEOUR.    GUTHRIE    «fe  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal- 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 

For  Sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO..  316  Californ'a  St..  San  Francisco. 

EUREKA  GYPSUM  CO. 

The  undersigned  has  in  control  one  of  the  finest  deposits  of  Gypsum  in  the  State,  and  is 
prepared  to  supply  in  carload  lots  to  any  part  of  the  coast.   85%  PURE. 

W.  S.V/\rN  EMOIN,  Selma,  California. 

PRICES    ON  APPLICATION. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Elysian  Fields. 

Far  out  in  yonder  heavenly  meadows  blue 
The  drowsy  day  lets  down  the  sunset 

bars, 

And  winding  noiseless  the  bright  gateway 

through, 

Comes  night  with  all  her  joyous  flock  of 
stars. 

The  bright-eyed  Vesper  enters  at  the 

head, 

The  grave-faced  fathors  of  the  Hock 
stroll  by; 

The  gentle  ewes  their  tremulous  nurslings 
lead 

Along  the  wandering  river  of  the  sky. 

And  when  her  flock  has  safely  wandered 
through, 

Night  closes  soft  the  twilight  shadowy 
gate, 

And  leaning  on  her  crook,  she  smUes  to 
view 

Her  browsing  sheep,  and  is  content  to 
wait — 

Until  the  sky  a  pearly  luster  shows, 
And  laughing  day  lets  down  the  silver- 
ing bars; 

Then,  gladdened  at  the  thought  of  sweet 
repose, 

Night  leads  to  fold  her  timorous  flock 
of  stars. 

— Margaret  Bartlett  Cable. 


Masterful  John  Masters. 

The  rice-planting  aristocracy  that 
dwelt  in  the  quiet  little  Southern  village 
of  Moultrie  contemptuously  ignored  the 
very  existence  of  old  Jeff  Wiggins,  al- 
though the  Wiggins  shanty  was  on  the 
road  that  led  from  Moultrie  to  the  more 
plebeian  town  of  Great  Swamp,  that 
sprawled  its  frame  stores,  its  lumber 
mill  and  its  turpentine  still  along  the 
railroad.  If  Moultrie  spoke  of  old  Jeff 
Wiggins  at  all,  which  is  doubtful,  it 
called  him  "that  old  cracker."  Wig- 
gins had  come  out  from  Great  Swamp, 
however,  and  Great  Swamp,  knowing 
him  intimately,  spoke  of  him  more  freely 
and  more  accurately.  They  called  him 
"  that  drunken  hog."  He  was  despised 
by  even  the  guller  negroes,  with  whom 
he  fraternized  in  the  fellowship  of  fiery 
corn  whiskey.  They  refused  to  work 
his  cotton  land  on  shares,  for  which  old 
Jeff  cared  little,  because  his  wife  and  his 
daughter  hoed  and  plowed  and  planted 
for  him,  with  the  help  of  an  ox.  To  his 
bent  and  wrinkled  wife  he  was  only  a 
part  of  the  dreary  existence  that  she 
lived  through  listlessly  ;  but  to  his  tall, 
grave-faced  daughter  he  was  a  daily 
agony,  something  to  be  cared  for,  some- 
thing to  be  fought  for.  Whatever  old 
Jeff  Wiggins  was  to  Moultrie  and  Great 
Swamp,  he  was  always  the  father  of 
Sally  Wiggins  to  Sally  Wiggins.  Even 
her  hunger  for  happiness  in  her  love  for 
John  Masters  did  not  lessen  this  strange 
sense  of  protection  over  the  old  sot 
whom  she  should  have  loathed,  in  the 
natural  order  of  things.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  sturdy  John  Masters, 
conscious  of  his  power  in  his  own  little 
world,  should  not  have  understood  her. 
This  morning,  he  had  come  to  plead 
again,  to  plead  in  a  way  that  was 
very  like  a  command,  as  was  John 
Masters'  way. 

Sally  loved  him  as  only  a  woman 
starved  in  love  and  sorely  needling  a 
strong  man's  help  could  love.  She  was 
proud  of  his  growing  power  in  their 
world  of  field  and  pine  ;  for  Masters 
was  one  of  those  young  men  of  insig- 
nificant birth  who  were  now  rising 
into  power  in  a  new  South,  where  their 
fathers  could  have  hoped  for  only  for 
the  overseer's  quarters.  She  knew  her 
lover  was  strong  and  brave,  and  a 
leader  in  the  eyes  of  Great  Swamp,  and 
she  knew  he  loved  her.  And,  too,  she 
knew  old  Jeff  Wiggins  was  a  shiftless, 
lying,  thieving  sot.  Perhaps  it  was 
the  very  realization  that  her  father 
had  lost  everything  beyond  hope  that 
her  yearn  over  him,  in  spite  of  Masters' 
pleading  this  morning — a  pleading  that 
had  a  touch  of  anger  in  it.  The  youii<: 
foreman  of  the  great  turpentine  camp 
of  "  the  Barrens"  was  standing  in  the 
doorway,  his  face  more  stern  than  lov- 
ing ;  and  her  father,  very  drunk,  was 


sprawling  on  the  bench  outside  the 
cabin  wall. 

"Sally,"  began  Masters  again,  "I've 
waited  long  and  patient  for  you,  long- 
ing to  take  you  out  of  this  sty.  You 
know  that  well,  Sally,  don't  you?  You 
known  I  love  you  well,  Sally,  and  it's 
time  you  knew  whether  you  love  me." 

"  Of  course  I  love  you,  Jack,"  said 
the  girl,  much  troubled. 

"  Then  why  do  you  keep  putting  me 
off,  dear  ?  "  he  said,  more  gently. 

"It's  because  of  father,"  she  an- 
swered. She  turned  and  looked  out  the 
doorway  at  the  old  man.  He  was  un- 
kempt of  hair,  and  his  straggly  gray 
beard  dripped  tobacco  juice  as  he  lay 
sprawled  out  and  snoring  on  the  bench. 
She  saw  it  all  and  realized  it  all, 
realized  it  more  keenly  because  of  its 
contrast  with  the  erect  strength  of  the 
young  man  who  stood  so  close  beside 
her  and  into  whose  strong  arms  she 
longed  to  creep,  had  it  not  been  for  the 
harshness  that  came  into  his  face  as 
his  eyes  followed  hers.  A  little  dry  sob 
broke  from  her,  and  she  shut  her  eyes 
wearily.  "  Father  being  what  he  is," 
she  said,  "no  one  will  care  for  him  if 
mother  and  1  leave  him." 

"  Well,  what  of  that  ?  "  he  answered, 
bluntly.  "Let  him  work  for  once  in 
his  life.  I  wish  something  would  come 
along  and  kill  him  and  feed  him  to  the 
buzzards.  He  has  cursed  this  com- 
munity too  long.  Worse  than  that,  he 
lias  cursed  your  life.  But  I  can  make 
up  for  all  that,  Sally  dear,  if  only  you 
will  take  me  instead  of  him.  It's  got 
to  be  a  choice,  but  it  ought  not  to  be  a 
hard  choice.  You  know  I'll  take  care 
of  your  mother,  too." 

"  Mother  would  come  gladly,"  said 
Sally,  slowly.  "But,  Jack,  father 
needs  me,  anyway.  If  I  don't  stand 
by  him,  no  one  else  in  all  the  world 
will  so  much  as  look  at  him,  if  he  should 
lie  dying  by  the  road.  Can't  you  wait  a 
little  longer,  Jack  ?  " 

"  I  will  not  wait  longer,"  he  an- 
swered, roughly,  his  face  growing  a 
dusky  red  beneath  the  tan.  "  You 
choose  now,  Sally,  once  and  for  all.  You 
choose  that  dirty  hog  there,  sleeping 
off  the  whiskey  he  stole  from  some  nig- 
gers in  my  camp,  or  you  choose  me  as  I 
stand  here  holding  out  my  arms  to  you. 
You  can  pick  your  man  right  now,  but 
count  on  losing  the  other  one  for  good. 
You  know  me  for  a  man  of  my  word." 

"Oh,  Jack,  Jack,"  she  said  wearily. 
Leaning  against  the  wall,  she  covered 
her  face  with  slender  hands  that  trem- 
bled. A  tender  look  came  over  the 
harshness  of  Masters'  face  as  he  stood 
and  watched  her.  Once  he  started  to 
come  to  her  ;  but  on  second  thought,  he 
shook  his  head  and  waited  doggedly. 
Just  then  the  gray  old  cracker  on  the 
bench  rolled  to  the  ground.  The  snor- 
ing ended  in  a  snort,  and  he  began  to 
curse  in  a  mumbling  way,  finally  sitting 
up  and  looking  around. 

"  Sal !"  he  growled,  at  last.  "You 
Sal !  hya'r,  gal  !  Stop  that  cursed 
huggin'  of  your  turpentine  lover  long 
enough  to  fetch  your  ole  man  a  goud  o' 
water." 

"Masters,  his  face  flushed  and  swol- 
len with  sudden  rage,  sprung  from  the 
doorway  and  towered  over  the  old  man. 

"  I'll  trample  your  dirty  tongue  down 
your  throat  for  that,  you  sot,"  he 
roared. 

"Oh,  come  now,  Mr.  Masters,  I 
didn't  mean  nuthin'  by  that,"  whined 
old  Jeff  Wiggins,  throwing  his  arms 
over  his  face.  "Sal,  Sal,  don't  let 
Jack  stomp  on  me,  Sal  !  " 

Masters  felt  a  little  hand  on  his  arm 
restraining  him.  "  Go,  Jack,"  he  heard 
her  whisper,  and  the  girl  turned  from 
him  to  kneel  protectingly  before  her 
whimpering  father. 

For  fully  a  minute  John  Masters 
stood  and  raged  silently,  as  blinding 
passion  and  wounded  pride  struggled 
against  a  longing  to  stoop  and  lift  the 
girl  in  his  arms.  But  the  realization 
that  she  had  turned  from  him  to  kneel  to 
that  which  he  hated  bitterly  came  up- 
permost at  last,  and  rage  flared  up  in 
him  again. 

"So  you  have  chosen,"  he  blurted 
out,  standing  above  her.  "And  so  it 
shall  be  forever  and  forever." 

He  turned  abruptly  and  walked  from 
the  house  with  long,  stamping  strides. 
The  whining  of  old  Jeff  Wiggins  went  on 
continuously,  but  he  had  reached  the 


turn  of  the  road  before  he  heard  a  ' 
sound  from  Sally.  Then  he  heard  her 
begin  to  sob  with  a  perfect  abandon- 
ment of  grief,  and  he  started  to  run, 
that  he  might  the  sooner  get  away 
from  it  all.  That  afternoon  the  Plant 
System  express  was  flagged  to  take  on 
a  passenger  at  Great  Swamp.  It  was 
John  Masters  leaving  the  neighborhood 
of  the  Wiggins  shack  forever  and  for- 
ever. 

It  was  late  the  next  spring  when 
John  Masters  came  back  to  Great 
Swamp  with  a  tired  heart.  His  face 
was  grave  and  his  chin  was  stubborn  ; 
but.  too,  there  was  a  new  gentleness  in 
his  expression.  Brooding  a  year  in  a 
Florida  turpentine  camp  had  taught 
him  to  love  with  understanding.  So  he 
shrank  from  himself  and  drew  closer  to 
the  woman  he  loved.  He  was  still 
"  masterful  John  Masters,"  and  he  came 
back  to  her  because  he  wanted  her  for 
himself.  But  underneath  this  was  the 
beginning  of  the  better  part  of  love,  and, 
partly,  he  came  back  that  he  might 
serve  her.  Jumping  from  the  train  be- 
fore it  had  well  stopped,  he  walked 
rapidly  through  the  town  and  out  on  to 
the  Moultrie  road  toward  the  cabin  of 
old  Jeff  Wiggins. 

About  a  mile  from  the  railroad  he 
came  to  the  burying  ground  of  the 
parish.  It  was  a  neglected  acre.  When 
he  had  reached  the  graveyard.  Masters' 
pace  had  slackened.  An  uneasiness 
was  growing  on  him  ;  what  if  Sally  did 
not  want  him  back  ?  A  vague  sense  of 
shame  was  increasing  as  he  thought  of 
the  last  time  he  had  seen  her.  Yet  this 
was  a  scene  of  which  he  had  been  rather 
proud  for  the  masterful  part  he  had 
played.  "I  gave  her  every  chance," 
he  argued  to  himself.  "It's  not  my 
fault  if  she  chose  him.''  But  the  closer 
he  drew  to  the  scene  of  that  last  inter- 
view, the  more  uneasy  he  became.  His 
eye  chanced  upon  a  broad,  fiat  tomb  in 
the  shade  of  a  live  oak,  and,  entering 
the  burying  ground,  he  seated  himself 
on  the  tomb  as  on  a  bench,  and  tried  to 
reason  out  his  own  justification. 

After  he  had  seated  himself,  he  heard 
the  thud  of  shoveled  earth  and  the  voices 
of  several  negroes  at  work.  Evidently 
they  were  digging  a  grave  on  the  other 
side  of  the  live  oak  and  were  grumbling 
over  the  difficulty  they  were  finding  in 
getting  out  the  water-soaked  clay  at 
the  bottom  of  the  trench. 

"You  quit  that  cursing,''  Masters 
said,  grimly,  "or  you'll  be  needing  a 
grave  yourself." 

The  negro  glanced  sheepishly  up  and 
pulled  off  his  old  hat.  "  Ah  right,  boss," 
he  said  grinning  cheerfully,  "1  done 
forget  whar  I  wus.  Doan  hit  me.  boss, 
cause  dis  yere  grabe  got  to  be  ready 
fo'  de  carpse  right  away." 

"Finish  it,    then,   but   keep  your 


mouth  shut,"  said  Masters,  and  the 
negro  dropped  back  to  his  work.  Mas- 
ters did  not  go  back  to  his  seat,  but 
stood  within  the  shadow  of  the  oak, 
directing  the  grave  digging. 

By  and  by,  half  a  dozen  cracker  wo- 
men from  Great  Swamp  strolled  list- 


BABY  PULL-BACKS 

It  is  strange  that  babies  get 
on  so  well  as  they  do;  there  are 
so  many  pull-backs!  But 
Scott's  emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil  is  a  wonderful  help. 

Begin  with  a  little.  Too 
much  will  upset  the  stomach. 
Increase,  but  keep  under  the 
limit.  The  limit  is  upsetting 
the  stomach. 

It  rests  a  tired  digestion;  it 
does  not  tax  the  stomach  at  all ; 
it  lets  it  play — little  stomachs 


f  You 
May 
Need 

For 
Cuts 
Burns 
Bruises 

Cramps 
Diarrhoea 
All  Bowel 
Complaints 

It  is  a  eure,  safe  anil  quick  remedy, 
There's  ONLY  ONE 


like  to  play. 


We'll  scud  v»u    little  to  try,  if  you  ''ke. 
aCUTT  &  30WNE,  409  heart  street,   New  Vjik 


Glenn  County, :  : :  :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  salo  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Hideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


Pain-Kitter  attention! 


Perry  Davis*. 

0  Two  sizes,  86c.  and  50c. 

^AD  TD'E'T'Q  FREIGHT 

^/vKr^E.  1  o»  PREPAID 

Our  Lithographed  Hook  shows  all 
grades  and  164  different  colored 
plates  of  Carpets,  Art  Squares, 
Hugs,  Curtains,  Portieres,  Dra- 
peries, lied  Spreads,  etc.,  in  their 
't'  GnWU&M  real  colors,  so  that  by  looking  at 
iCf  $  1V"8»«M  these  colored  plates  yon  can  de- 
'  «7/*l/Z>?////  cide  exactly  how  a  carpet  will 
look  on  your  floor  or  a  drapery  at 
your  window.  We  ktc  carpels 
free,  prepay  freight  an'  furnish 
wadded  lining  without  charge. 
Why  (jay  retail  prices  w  hen  you 
can  buy  from  the  mill?  Carpets  range  troin  28 
cents  to  $1.17  per  yard. 

Catalogue  is  free     Address  this  way: 

JULIUS  HINES  Si  SON,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dept.  . 


To  close  out,  I  offer  for  sale  all  my  VINK- 
YAKDS  and  C1TKU8  LANDS,  ALFALFA  and 
STOCK  KAM'UES,  OIL  lands.  HOKSKS  and 
ML'LKS  (single  or  in  carload  lots).  All  must  be 
sold.   Call  on  or  address 

L.  F.  WARD,  537  So.  F  St.,  Fresno,  C«I. 


CITRUS  LANDS. 

Also  improved  and  unimproved  vineyard,  or- 
chard, grafn  and  alfalfa  lands,  and  stock  ranches. 

 SOLD  ON  EASY  TERMS  BY  

C.  R.  SCOTT,        TULARE,  CAL. 

W.  T.  MUGQ  &  CO., 

wake  a  specialty  of  selling  good  raisin  vine- 
yards.  Correspondence  solicited. 

or  KICK.  943  J  ST.,  FRESNO,  CAL. 
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lessly  into  the  burying  ground  and 
waited.  They  inspected  the  open  grave 
soberly,  and  nodded  to  Masters  with  a 
look  of  fleeting  surprise,  but  he  spoke 
to  none  of  them.  For  some  unaccount- 
able reason,  he,  too,  waited,  standing 
by  the  grave  like  a  soldier  on  guard. 

After  a  while,  a  wagon,  drawn  by  an 
old  ox,  crept  down  the  road  from  the 
direction  of  Moultrie.  It  was  driven  by 
a  negro  boy,  who  kept  from  whistling 
by  a  stern  self  repression,  but  who 
could  not  resist  shouting  happily  at  his 
ox.  He  was  seated  on  the  end  of  a  long 
pine  box  that  stretched  behind  him  in 
the  wagon.  A  shriveled  woman,  bent 
and  wrinkled,  walked  feebly  behind  the 
wagon  as  it  crawled  down  the  dusty 
stretch  of  road.  One  trembling  hand 
rested  on  its  tailboard  ;  her  other  hand 
was  held  by  a  tall  girl  whose  face  was 
thin  and  wan,  but  who  carried  herself 
very  erect.  Her  face  was  the  face  of 
one  who  had  walked  long  in  the  valley 
of  a  great  shadow  ;  but,  too,  her  face 
was  the  face  of  one  who  was  not  afraid. 
There  was  no  quivering  in  her  pallid 
lips,  and  her  eyes  looked  from  dark 
hollows  with  a  mournful  serenity. 

The  wagon  came  slowly  into  the 
burying  ground  and  stopped  by  the 
open  grave.  Then  John  Masters'  heart 
swelled  with  sudden  pain,  as,  from  his 
concealment  in  the  shadow  of  the  oak, 
he  gazed  full  into  the  face  of  the  girl  who 
stood  supporting  the  old  woman  by  the 
edge  of  that  muddy  hole.  In  the  face 
of  the  girl  he  read  clearly  a  history  of 
the  past  year,  and  an  anguish  of  re- 
morse possessed  him  utterly.  All  his 
brutal  self-confidence  fell  from  him,  and 
he  stood  helpless  to  defend  himself  as  he 
bowed  his  head  before  her.  Uncon- 
sciously he  twisted  his  strong  hands 
about  each  other  till  the  joints  cracked. 

The  negro  in  the  grave  climbed  out 
with  a  last  bucketful  of  yellow  water. 
The  three  grave  diggers  went  to  the 
wagon,  where  the  boy  reluctantly  arose 
from  his  seat  on  the  box.  Together 
they  bore  the  box  to  the  trench  they 
had  dug,  grumbling  to  each  other  at 
not  keeping  step.  The  group  of  cracker 
women  came  closer  to  the  edge,  where 
the  serene,  white-faced  girl  stood  by 
her  mother. 

The  negroes  tied  a  couple  of  dingy 
plow  lines  about  the  pine  box,  and  let  it 
down  into  the  grave  on  a  run,  till  it 
splashed  into  the  yellow  water,  turning 
on  its  side.  No  word  broke  the  silence, 
but  a  bobwhite  began  his  clear,  sweet 
call  from  the  Rhett  tomb.  The  negroes 
lazily  picked  up  their  shovels  and  at- 
tacked the  heap  of  clay  that  was  piled 
beside  the  grave,  throwing  in  the  earth 
with  careless  swings.  It  struck  with 
muffled  thuds  on  the  box  below. 

At  the  sound  of  the  earth  pounding 
so  roughly  on  the  box,  a  look  of  pain 
came  into  the  white  serenity  of  the  girl's 
face,  and  she  turned  in  silent  protest 
to  the  negroes.  This  look  of  appeal 
was  almost  a  relief  to  Masters.  It 
showed  a  chance  to  serve  her  at  once, 
and  he  stepped  quickly  from  the 
shadow. 

"Mind  what  you're  doing,  you  dig- 
gers!" he  said  sharply.  "Fill  that 
grave  more  carefully  !  Lower  your 
shovels  at  first." 

"A — all  right,  boss,"  said  one,  good 
naturedly.  He  turned  from  them  to 
find  the  girl  looking  at  him  with  wide 
open  eyes  and  parted  lips.  Then,  be- 
fore the  women,  he  came  close  to  the 
girl  and  held  out  an  appealing  hand. 

"Sally!  Sally!"  he  said,  very  dis- 
tinctly. "Can  you  forgive  me,  Sally  '< 
Cannot  you  love  me  again,  Sally  ?  Your 
father  shall  not  stand  between  us,  no 
matter  what  he  is.  Just  let  me  help 
you." 

"Hush  Jack,"  she  said,  very,  very 
gently.    "  It  is  father  we  are  burying. 

"Then  I  will  serve  you  in  that — and 
him,"  he  said.  He  turned  and  stood 
.  by  the  negroes,  directing  them  with  a 
.  word  or  a  gesture,  till  they  had  filled 
the  grave.  They  slouched  away,  and 
the  group  of  women  went  too,  but 
Masters  took  a  shovel,  and  heaped  a 
mound  above  the  grave,  shaping  it 
skilfully,  while  Sally  watched  him  with 
misty  eyes.  Old  Mrs.  Wiggins  had 
moved  away  to  spell  out  inscriptions  on 
the  largest  stones  ;  it  was,  in  reality,  a 
holiday  to  her,  and  she  was  making  the 
most  of  it  in  her  listless  way.  But 
Masters  cut  an  armful  of  jessamines 


when  had  finished  shaping  his  mound, 
and  brought  them  back  to  the  grave. 
There  in  the  mud  he  kneeled  and 
arranged  the  blossoms  to  cover  the 
nakedness  of  the  fresh  dirt  as  much  as 
possible.  All  this  while  the  girl  watched 
him  in  silence,  a  tenderness  growing  in 
her  face  ;  for  she  understood  what  he 
meant  even  better  than  he  himself  un- 
derstood it.  When  at  last  he  had 
finished,  he  arose  and  stood  by  old  Jeff 
Wiggins'  gave,  holding  out  his  arms  to 
her.  She  came  to  him  immediately, 
but,  somehow,  he  felt  the  difference.  It 
was  surrender,  and  yet  it  was  reserve, 
too.  It  was  John  Masters'  penance  to 
know  that  his  wife's  love  for  him  must 
always  contain  some  of  the  same  gentle 
pity  she  had  felt  for  the  weakness  in  old 
Jeff  Wiggins. — Andrew  Comstock  Mc- 
Kenzie. 

Olive  Oil  for  Indigestion. 

One  has  to  consider  how  olive  oil  is 
used  in  the  warm  parts  of  Europe 
where  the  olive  is  cultivated,  and  how 
ghee  is  used  in  India,  in  order  to  sat- 
isfy oneself  that  oily  matter  may  be 
taken  with  facility  in  hot  countries  as 
in  cold.  You  hear  nothing  about  in- 
digestion in  these  lands  ;  you  find  that 
a  bad  olive  harvest  or  scant  supply 
of  ghee  is  a  great  national  calamity. 
A  Hindoo  servant  of  a  friend  who  kept 
up  his  Indian  habits  of  eating  in  Lon- 
don has  told  me  that  in  his  own  case 
nothing  would  make  up  a  deficiency 
of  ghee  or  butter,  and  that  his  exper- 
ience in  this  matter  was  the  common 
experience  of  his  countrymen  at  home 
or  away  from  home.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
taken  for  granted  that  oil  may  be  used 
in  large  quantities  throughout  the 
year  in  the  hot,  olive  growing  coun- 
tries of  the  south  of  Europe,  not  only 
without  making  the  people  bilious  or 
out  of  order  in  any  way,  but  with  un- 
mistakable benefit. 

Dr.  Cohnheim,  at  the  International 
Medical  Congress,  detailed  his  experi- 
ence with  large  doses  of  olive  oil  in  cases 
of  severe  gastric  distress.  In  his  first 
case,  the  young  man  had  suffered  from 
an  injury  in  the  gastric  region  and  it 
seemed  probable  that  an  ulcer  had  re- 
sulted. The  pain  on  eating  was  so 
great  as  to  make  him  avoid  food.  A 
wineglass  of  olive  oil  taken  before  meals 
gave  complete  relief.  The  same  rem- 
edy was  tried  in  other  cases  in  which 
stomach  discomfort  was  a  prominent 
symptom.  Even  in  cases  of  gastric 
cancer,  relief  was  afforded  to  many 
symptoms.  In  cases  of  pylorus  sten- 
osis, most  satisfactory  results  were 
secured,  as  far  as  the  alleviation  of 
symptoms  was  concerned.  Cohnheim 
has  treated  twelve  cases  of  gastric 
catarrh  by  this  method  with  uniformly 
good  results  whenever  the  patients 
bore  the  oil  well.  Patients  who  had 
lost  so  much  in  weight  as  to  appear 
almost  cachectic  began  immediately 
to  gain  in  weight,  and  within  a  couple 
of  months  gained  from  fifteen  to  thirty 
pounds. 

Professor  Mathieu,  of  Paris,  said 
that  in  certain  parts  of  the  country 
both  of  Germany  and  France,  olive  oil 
is  used  as  a  family  remedy  for  all  stom- 
ach pains,  and  has  a  high  reputation. 
In  his  pratice  at  the  Hospital  Annual 
Dr.  Mathieu  has  often  used  this  rem- 
edy and  knows  how  efficient  it  is  where 
less  simple  remedies  have  failed.  He 
recommends  it  with  confidence,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  it  is  a  popular  hy- 
gienic rather  than  a  drug-  medicine. — 
Dr.  M.  L.  Holbrook  in  Health  Maga- 


The  fact  that  fish  are  slippery  is  ac- 
counted for  in  this  way:  The  slimy 
coating  protects  them  from  the  attacks 
of  fungus,  a  form  of  plant  life  found  in 
all  waters.  If  a  fish  is  uncovered  by 
.slime  the  fungus  lodges  there  and 
grows  until  in  time  it  kills  the  fish. 
The  slime  helps  also  to  increase  the 
speed  of  the  fish  through  the  water. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Steamed  Suet  Pudding. — One  cup 
of  molasses,  one  cup  of  sweet  milk,  one 
cup  of  seeded  chopped  raisins  and 
three  cups  of  flour.  Stir  into  molasses 
one  tablespoon  of  wine  and  one  tea- 
spoon of  soda.  Steam  three  hours  and 
serve  with  liquid  sauce. 

Plum  Pudding. — Six  buttered  crack- 
ers rolled  fine  and  soaked  in  three 
pints  of  milk.  Cream  one-quarter  of 
a  cup  of  butter  with  one  cup  of  sugar, 
add  half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  one  tea- 
poonful  of  mixed  spice  and  six  well 
beaten  eggs.  Stir  it  all  into  the  milk 
and  add  one  pound  of  best  raisins. 
Bake  in  a  deep  pudding  dish  well 
greased  with  cold  butter.  Bake  very 
slowly  in  a  moderate  oven  three  hours. 
Stir  several  times  during  the  first 
hour  to  keep  the  raisins  from  settling. 

Celery  Knobs. — Celery  knobs,  so 
highly  esteemed  by  German  cooks,  are 
in  market,  and  are  worthy  a  place  on 
the  bill  of  fare.  They  are  delicious 
boiled  in  salted  water  until  tender,  cut 
into  dice  and  served  in  white  sauce. 
For  a  salad  boil  the  knobs  whole. 
When  they  are  cold  cut  them  in  two, 
remove  a  thin  slice  from  the  rounding 
edge  of  each  and  scoop  the  inside  from 
each  half,  leaving  a  cup.  Fill  this  with 
diced  potatoes,  beets  and  carrots  that 
have  been  dredged  with  French  dress- 
ing, stand  them  on  a  bed  of  lettuce  or 
cress  and  place  a  teaspoonful  of  thick 
mayonnaise  on  the  top  of  each. 

Calves'  Tongues,  Brittany  Style. 
Blanch  a  couple  of  nice  tongues  and 
lard  them  through  with  lardoons  of 
bacon,  well  seasoned  with  pepper,  salt 
and  chopped  herbs.  Curl  the  tongues 
in  a  deep  saucepan  with  slices  of  bacon, 
add  a  bay  leaf  or  two,  some  parsley 
and  thyme  and  an  onion,  and  cover 
with  good  stock,  having  in  it  half  a 
pint  of  sherry.  Boil  up  once,  then  set 
the  pan  in  the  oven  for  five  hours. 
When  they  are  done  remove  the  skin 
from  the  tongues  and  cut  in  slices, 
strain  the  gravy,  remove  the  grease 
from  it  and  thicken  with  a  little  flour, 
and  arrange  the  slices  on  a  dish  and 
cover  with  the  sauce. 


BROWN'S  TROCHES*1 

"The  best  preparation  for  colds,  coughs, 
and  asthma." 
MRS.  S.  A.  WATSON',  Temperance  Lecturer. 

"  Pre-emlnentlv  the  best." 

REV.  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER. 


Old  Lady — And  how  did  you  come  to 
join  the  Salvation  Army,  my  good  young 
man? 

S.  A.  Recruit  (frankly)— It  was  the 
only  way  I  could  get  the  public  to 
stand  my  cornet  playing,  ma'am  I— 
Puck 


he  Farmer 
or  his  Wife 

will  find  pleasure  in  the  plant- 
ing and  satiMi'actiou  in  the  re- 
sults, if  they  use 

VICK'S 

SEEDS 

hey  are  superior  to  al 
otherssold.  JSemi  tor  hand 
some  new  (iarden  and 
FloralGuide  for  1901.  A 
treasure  house  of  in- 
formation on  every 
tiling  for  the  garden: 
seeds,  plants, hulhs, 
small  fruits,  roses 
etc.  Free. 
JAS.  VICK'S  SONS, 

Rot  No.  1 
Itoihester,  N.  Y. 


15!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3H-4-S  Foot. 


Our  Recent  Sales 

lonk  as  though  everybody  had  sworn  off  buying  any 
other  tehee  limn  the  I'AGK.    Do  you  want  KmueV 
PAGK  IV  OV  KN  WlllK  PUNCH  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

Mi  Campbell 
Orange  Tract, 

22  Miles  East  of  Fresno,  near  Reedley. 

SOIL— Red  dry  bog;  the  very  best. 
WATER— Large  Alta  canal  and  reservoir. 
LOCATION— High  sloping  mesa  above  frost  line. 
Now  offered  for  sale  with  water  at  $75  to  $100  per 
acre  in  10  or  20  acre  tracts. 

W.  R.  R0HRER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

Raisin  \  Fruit  Land. 

We  are  exclusive  agents  for  25,000  Acres 
of  Choice  Land  in  Fresno  County. 

For  information  in  regard  to  any  kind  of  land, 
wriie 

SELMA  LAND  CO..  SELMA.  CAL. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
933  MARKET  8TREBT, 
San  Francisco,  Gal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAN  DKR  HATLLEH.  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  J85;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assiy,  J25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  H0.  Full  oourse  of 
assaying,  $60.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

G-FOOT.       WEIGHT.300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKER    <&  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  St.,  Sau   Francisco,  Cal. 


ROYAL 
SPRAY 
PUMP 

Is  a  double-actln?  Spray 
Pump:,  designed  espe- 
cially for  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  best 
orchardists  and  orange 
growers  desiring  quick 
work  at  high  pressure. 
Notwithstanding  the 
large  capacity  of  this 
Pump,  one  man  can 
operate  it  constantly 
against  pressure  with- 
out undue  effort. 

Piston  is  easily  and 
quickly  repacked  and 
all  valves  easily  access- 
ible. Piston,  piston-rod. 
valves,  valve  seats  and 
cylinder  lining  are  brass. 
Piston-rod  is  outside 
guided,  so  that  it  runs 
perfectly  straight. 

We  carry  a  full  line  ol 
SPRAY  GOOOS. 

WOODIN  & 
LITTLE. 

312  314  Market 
Street, 
§jt]  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


Horticulturist?  wi  Viueyardists. 

A  man  with  the  best  of  references,  with  thorough 
practical  knowledge  in  orchards  and  raisin  vine- 
yards, with  ten  years  of  California  experience  and 
graduate  of  French  Agricultural  University,  will 
take  charge  of  a  large  orchard  or  vineyard  at  $100 
per  month. 

Address  BOX  971,  FRESNO.  CAL. 


MONEY  in  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118MichiganSt.,  Chicago,  111. 


SEA  SHELLS 


25  Very  Beautiful 
MARINE  SHELLS 


No  two  alike.   Gathered  from  the  lower  Gulf 
coast  of  Florida.   Postpaid  fur  25  Cent*. 
Mrs.  SIS\.\    91.  9IOIIK,  Lcalman.  I'l:u 

Elgin  Watche»  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  Blzes  and  Btyles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin.  111. 

Coclrrhed  wu°nd8  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


no 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


February  9,  1901. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  6,  1901. 

NEW  YORK  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Now  York  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 

bushel: 

Feb.  May. 

Wednesday    @  

Thursday    ®  

Friday    @  

Saturday  * — @  

Monday    @  

Tuesday    @  — 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 

the  week: 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   6s   \%A      6s  l?*d 

Thursday   6s    14d      6s  14d 

Friday   6s  0*d      6s  I4d 

Saturday  *-s  — d      -s  — d 

Monday   6s  04d      6s  04d 

Tuesday     6s  04d      6s  04d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday   1  034@1  03* 

Friday   1  03%@1  04 

Saturday  *  @  

Monday   1  034@1  03% 

Tuesday   l  034@1  034 

Wednesday   1  024®1  02% 

♦Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

While  there  is  not  much  wheat  chang- 
ing hands  from  producers  in  this  center, 
there  has  been  a  very  fair  outward  move- 
ment lately.  The  exports  of  this  cereal 
for  January  were  decidedly  heavier  than 
for  any  previous  month  the  current  cereal 
year,  or  for  any  month  during  the  har- 
vest year  of  1899-1900.  Sixteen  wheat 
cargoes  were  sent  afloat  from  this  port 
last  month,  the  aggregate  being  51,500 
tons,  representing  a  valuation  of  $1,047,- 
000.  The  next  heaviest  record  was  for 
December,  when  shipments  footed  up  40,- 
000  tons.  For  January  of  preceeding  year 
the  wheat  exports  footed  up  only  31,600 
tons,  or  little  more  than  half  the  quantity 
sent  outward  the  past  month.  That 
February  will  show  a  comparatively  lib- 
eral export  movement  is  altogether  proba- 
ble. In  addition  to  the  increased  ship- 
ments to  Europe,  South  America  is  now 
taking  considerable  wheat  from  Califor- 
nia, a  part  cargo  of  5600  tons  having  been 
cleared  for  Callao  the  past  week,  and  one 
or  two  ships  are  now  loading  for  same 
destination.  Prices  have  not  improved, 
however,  and  prospects  are  not  encourag- 
ing for  the  development  of  any  pro- 
nounced firmness  in  the  near  future. 
Neither  is  it  likely  that  buyers  will  suc- 
ceed in  hammering  values  to  materially 
lower  levels.  Prices  are  now  too  low,  and 
any  changes  should  be  to  stiffer  rather 
than  to  easier  figures.  The  visible  supply 
of  wheat  in  the  United  States  oast  of  the 
Rockies  was  reported  at  59,767,000 
bushels,  showing  a  decrease  for  the  week 
of  1,024,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1901,  delivery,  $1.04@1.02J. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.07J@1.06A. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.02|  @  1.02J;  December,  1901,  $1,061® 
1.06f. 

California  Milling  |l  00   @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   974@1  00 

Oregon  Valley   974<§>1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  @1  024 

Washington  Club   974@1  024 

Off  qualities  wheat   924®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-190").  1900-01. 

Liv.  quotations             6s3d@6s3'/,d  6s3d@6s34d 

Freight  rates               864@s37  37(4038*8 

Local  market  t0  974@1  00  t0  974@1  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  Jan.  1st  and  Feb.  1st : 


Tons—  Feb.  1st. 

Wheat   *148,556 

Barley   t51,479 

Oats   4,077 

Corn   697 


Jan.  1st. 
155,552 
50,271 
4,465 
760 
Port  Costa, 


*  Including  100,302  tons  at 
47,600  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  32,346,  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
9303  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of 
6996  tons  for  the  month  of  January.  A 


year  ago  there  were  204,413  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

Market  has  ruled  quiet  the  current 
week,  with  values  quotably  in  same  posi- 
tion as  last  noted.  Supplies  are  fairly  lib- 
eral, as  compared  with  the  immediate  de- 
mand, and  market  is  not  firm,  sales  at 
full  current  rates  being  confined  in  the 
main  to  most  favorite  marks.  The  export 
trade  at  present,  aside  from  shipments  to 
South  America,  is  comparatively  light. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  t~  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@8  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®8  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  25 

BARLEY. 
No  appreciable  advances  have  been  es- 
tablished in  quotable  rates  for  this  cereal 
since  last  review,  although  concessions  in 
buyers'  favor  were  not  numerous  or  pro- 
nounced, especially  on  most  desirable 
qualities.  There  is  a  fair  outward  move- 
ment, both  by  sea  and  rail,  but  offerings 
continue  of  liberal  proportions,  there  be- 
ing few  holders  who  care  to  carry  stock 
into  the  coming  season.  Another  part 
cargo  was  sent  afloat  the  past  week  for 
Europe,  the  British  ship  Springbank, 
clearing  for  Liverpool  with  1,125  tons, 
valued  at  $18,000.  In  the  speculative  mar- 
ket there  was  no  active  trading,  nor  were 
there  any  noteworthy  fluctuations  in  Call 
Board  values. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  764 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   974@1  024 

Chevalier,  No.  2   85  ®  90 

Chevalier,  poor   70   @  75 

OATS. 

Market  remains  unfavorable  to  buyers, 
with  prospects  of  so  continuing  through- 
out the  balance  of  the  season.  Despite 
tolerably  liberal  arrivals  from  the  East 
lately  of  this  cereal,  spot  stocks  are  lightor 
than  a  month  ago.  While  market  is  firm 
throughout,  strength  is  most  pronounced 
on  stocks  especially  desirable  lor  seed  or 
for  millers'  use. 

White  Oats,  rancy  feed   1  45  @1  50 

White,  good  to  choice   1  324@1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  274 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  374 

Milling   1  45   @1  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  55 

Black  Russian   1  16  @1  35 

Red   1  20  (SI  45 

CORN. 

There  are  only  moderate  quantities 
offering  of  either  domestic  or  Eastern, 
and  for  good  to  choice  of  all  varieties 
values  are  being  fairly  well  maintained  at 
prevailing  rates.  Damp  or  otherwise  de- 
fective corn  moves  slowly,  even  at  com- 
paratively low  figures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @I  174 

Large  Yellow   1  15  ®1  174 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @  

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  08  @1  10 

RYE. 

Demand  is  slow  and  market  lacks  firm- 
ness. There  is  considerably  more  offering 
than  can  be  accommodated  with  immedi- 
ate custom. 

Good  to  choice,  new   85   @  874 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Stocks  are  light,  are  mostly  in  strong 
hands  and  are  being  very  steadily  held. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

BEANS. 

The  Government  is  again  in  the  market 
for  white  beans.  Bids  are  to  be  opened 
to-morrow  (Thursday)  for  about  30,000 
pounds,  and  the  chances  are  the  Govern- 
ment will  call  for  a  greater  quantity  than 
above  specified.  The  market  is  strong 
for  all  white  varieties  of  desirable  quality, 
with  prospect  of  so  continuing  during  the 
balanco  of  the  season.  In  colored  beans 
there  is  a  moderate  business  doing  at  rates 
quoted,  values  showing  no  appreciable 
change.  Stocks  of  colored  continue  to  be 
principally  Pinks  and  Bayos. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs     ®  

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  75  <S4  90 

Lady  Washington   4  10  @4  25 

Butter   4  25  @4  50 

Pinks   2  15  @2  30 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  65  @2  75 

Reds   3  00  @3  26 

Red  Kidney   4  00  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  65  @S  75 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans   1  75  ®2  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   I  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Choice  Green  are  salable  to  fair  advan- 
tage, under  moderate  inquiry  and  quite 
limited  stocks.    Niles  Peas  are  receiving 
little  or  no  attention  at  this  date. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  60  @2  75 

Niles  Peas   1  85  @2  00 

WOOL. 

Dullness  continues  to  prevail  in  the  local 


market,  and  there  are  no  evidences  of  any 
special  activity  in  Eastern  manufacturing 
centers.  Quotable  values  remain  nom- 
inally as  before,  but  on  forced  sales  these 
figures  could  not  be  realized.  The  future 
is  poorly  defined,  but  according  to  the 
views  of  some  who  are  very  close  to  the 
trade,  it  looks  as  though  leading  buyers 
were  holding  off,  not  wishing  to  excite 
the  market  in  the  least,  owing  to  nearness 
of  now  clip,  which  promises  to  be  quite 
desirable,  and  the  best  of  which  they  are 
planning  to  secure  at  most  favorable 
terms  possible. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @17 

Northern,  free  14  ®15 

Northern,  defective  12  @13 

Middle  Counties,  free  14  ®15 

Middle  Counties,  defective  11  @13 

Southern,  12  mos   8  @10 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   9  @11 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  8  @  9 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  17  @18 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  16  @17 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  IS  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  11  @15 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @I3 

Middle  County   9  @10 

San  Joaquin   7  ®  9 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   8  @  9 

HOPS. 

Aside  from  a  moderate  movement  out- 
ward from  stocks  in  second  hands,  these 
hops  going  mainly  to  Australia,  there  is 
nothing  of  consequence  to  report  in  the 
hop  trade.  There  is  little  or  no  inquiry 
for  hops  from  first  hands,  with  few  now 
offering,  and  those  mainly  under  choice. 
Wholesale  values  are  in  consequence  very 
fairly  defined. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   134@16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  hay  market  has  been  weak  for  all 
descriptions,  and  especially  for  other  than 
most  select  qualities.  Receipts  were  lib- 
eral and  the  demand  slow.  Wet  weather 
during  a  portion  of  the  time  interfered 
seriously  with  trade.  The  prospect  for 
improvement  very  soon  in  tone  or  in  prices 
are  not  encouraging. 

Wheat   8  CO®  12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  11  50 

Oat   7  00@11  50 

Barley  ,   6  00®  9  50 

Volunteer   5  00®  7  00 

Airalfa   8  00®  9  50 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00@13  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   40®  474 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Owing  to  increased  spot  supplies  of 
Bran,  principally  from  Oregon,  the  mar- 
ket presented  an  easier  tone,  but  there 
were  no  pronounced  declines  in  quotable 
rates.  Middlings  and  Shorts  ruled  quiet 
but  fairly  steady.  Rolled  Barley  and 
Milled  Corn  were  held  at  much  the  same 
figures  as  preceding  week. 

Bran,  9  ton   15  00@15  50 

Middlings   17  00@19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    15  00®  16  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal   25  50®   

Cracked  Corn   26  50®   

SEEDS. 

Alfalfa  seed  is  still  offering  in  moderate 
quantities,  mostly  from  Utah,  with  prices 
quotably  unchanged,  but  the  present  in- 
quiry is  slow,  the  season's  demand  having 
been  nearly  satisfied.  Business  in  Bird 
seed  is  of  light  volume  and  at  generally 
unchanged  values. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  @  94 

Alfalfa,  California   8  @  84 

Per  lb. 

Canary   34®  4 

Rape   2  ®  24 

Hemp   3  @  34 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  usual  mid-winter  dullness  continues 
to  prevail  in  the  bag  market.  Values  for 
Grain  Bags  are  ruling  decidedly  steady, 
both  in  Calcutta  and  in  this  center.  There 
is  no  inquiry  from  the  interior  worth  men- 
tioning, neither  are  importers  or  handlers 
of  local  product  making  special  effort  to 
do  business  at  present. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  64®  6* 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6  ®  64 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6  @— 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  ft  100. . .   — @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fl>8   — @824 

Wool  Sacks,  34  B>s   —  @284 

Fleece  Twine   74@— 

Gunnies   — ®124 

Bean  Bags   4X@  64 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton  64®  74 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Values  for  Hides  and  Pelts  have  re- 
mained quotably  in  same  position  as  pre- 
ceding week,  but  market  was  not  note- 
worthy for  firmness.  There  was  no  lack 
of  demand  for  desirable  qualities  of  Tal- 
low, and  full  current  figures  were  as  a  rule 
readily  obtained. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 


Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  66  fbs   94  9 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  fbs   9  8 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  fbs   84  74 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs   8  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   154  134 

Dry  Ktp  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs   15  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs   16  ®  14 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®1  50 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin   75  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   60  @  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   30  ®  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   10  ®  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   85  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  ®  44 

Tallow,  No.  2   34®  3Ji 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  374 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Considering  the  light  output  of  honey 
last  spring,  from  California  apiaries, 
present  offerings  are  of  tolerably  liberal 
volume  and  are  mostly  of  amber  grades. 
The  market  is  slow  at  the  quotations.  It 
is  reported  on  good  authority  that  adul- 
terated and  imitation  honey  is  being  dealt 
out  in  considerable  quantity,  which  ac- 
counts in  a  great  measure  for  the  very 
limited  business  doing  in  the  pure  article. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   74®  8 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   63f®  74 

Extracted,  Amber  54®  64 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  13  ®14 

Amber  Comb  114®I24 

Dark  Comb   8  @  9 

BEESWAX. 
Market  is  lightly  stocked  and  unfavor- 
able to  buyers.    More  than  is  offering 
could  be  readily  accommodated  with  cus- 
tom at  prevailing  figures. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  fi>  26  @28 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  only  in  moderate  supply,  but  de- 
mand is  not  very  brisk  at  full  current 
rates.  Mutton  is  commanding  fully  as 
stiff  figures  as  have  been  current  for  sev- 
eral weeks  past.  Lamb  continues  in  light 
receipt  and  high.  Prices  for  Veal  are 
without  appreciable  change.  Hogs  are 
not  arriving  in  large  quantity  from  any 
quarter  and  are  bringing  good  figures. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  *  fb          7*@  8 

Beef,  second  quality   74® — 

Beef,  third  quality   64®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  9@94o;  wethers  10  @104 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6  @  64 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  @  64 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5£®  5\ 

Hogs,  feeders   64®  54 

Hogs,  country  dressed   74®  8 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb     6  ®9 

Veal,  large,  ft  lb   7  @  84 

Lamb,  yearlings,  >  fb  10  011 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb  124®  15 

POULTRY. 
Choice  young  stock  was  in  light  receipt 
and  brought  tolerably  stiff  figures,  but 
for  other  descriptions  the  market  was  un- 
favorable to  sellers,  from  same  cause  pre- 
viously noted,  viz.:  heavy  arrivals  of 
Eastern.  Full-grown  Eastern  chickens 
were  offered  at  relatively  lower  prices 
than  fair  average  domestic,  difference  in 
size  and  weight  considered. 

Turkeys,  live  bens,  ft  fb   11  ®  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  lb   10  @  11 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  per  lb   18  ®  16 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   3  50  ®4  50 

Roosters,  old   3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  03  @6  00 

Fryers   5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  large   6  00  ®5  60 

Broilers,  small   3  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   4  00  @4  50 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   6  00  fc7  50 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  50  ®2  00 

Goslings,  ft  pair   2  50  @3  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   100  @1  25 

Pigeons,  young    2  50  ©2  75 

BUTTER. 
Demand  was  very  fair  for  best  qualities 
of  fresh,  with  no  excessive  arrivals  of  this 
description,  and  values  averaged  a  little 
higher  than  preceding  week.  Defective 
qualities  continued  to  be  offered  at  slow 
and  irregular  prices,  with  little  positive 
inquiry  for  this  sort. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   21  ®— 

Creamery,  flists   19  ® — 

Creamery,  seoonds   18  @ — 

Dairy,  select   19  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts   15  @17 

Dairy,  seconds   14  ® — 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   10  ®11 

Creamery  In  tubs   17  ®19 

Pickled  Roll   18  ®19 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          17  @19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®17 
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CHEESE. 
Market  for  domestic  product  is  showing 
weakness,  with  some  tendency  to  accumu- 
lation of  stocks,  not  so  much  on  account 
of  heavy  arrivals  as  of  light  demand. 
Buyers  are  operating  from  hand  to  mouth, 
looking  for  easier  prices  at  an  early  date. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   11  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   9H@'0 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @  9Y, 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   10  @lli4 

EGGS. 

Several  cuts  have  been  made  in  quota- 
tions the  current  week.  Receipts  were  in 
excess  of  the  immediate  demand  at  full 
current  rates.  The  tendency  was  to  a 
narrow  range  of  values,  most  of  the  eggs 
now  showing  good  condition,  and  the  in- 
quiry being  mainly  for  the  lowest  priced 
stock  or  store-gathered  eggs. 

"California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  23  @ — 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  22  @— 

California,  good  to  choice  store   21  (322 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @ — 

VEGETABLES. 
Arrivals  of  most  kinds  of  vegetables 
were  light,  especially  fresh  or  early 
Spring,  and  choice  qualities  of  latter  sold 
at  generally  firm  figures.  Onions  were  in 
fair  supply  but  at  extreme  rates  asked 
not  many  were  required  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mand. Asparagus  is  beginning  to  arrive 
regularly,  and  will  soon  be  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  admit  of  the  filling  of  shipping 
orders  of  moderate  size. 

Asparagus,  $  B)   30  @  40 

Beans,  String,  V  B>     10  ®  I2y, 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f>  100  lbs. . .  1  00  @1  25 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   15  10  17</t 

Garlic,  *  lb   Z%@  i% 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental        1  75  @2  10 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,     Bo   5  @  1 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  ft>   15  @  20 

Squash  Summer,  #  box   1  50  ®2  00 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  $  ton  12  50  @17  50 

Tomatoes,  $  crate   75  @1  50 

POTATOES. 
Stocks  of  potatoes  were  heavy  of  the 
ordinary  run  of  offerings  of  Burbank 
Seedlings,  with  no  active  demand  for 
stock  of  this  class,  and  the  market  for 
same  devoid  of  firmness.  Select  Burbanks 
sold  to  fair  advantage.  A  few  varieties  in 
request  for  seed,  Oregon  Peerless  among 
the  number,  brought  tolerably  good  fig- 
ures. Sweets  were  in  moderate  receipt, 
with  inquiry  rather  limited  and  market 
favorable  to  buyers. 

Burbanks,  River,  V  cental   30  @  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  $  ctl.     35  @  60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   75  @1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft>  cental   55  @  90 

Garnet  Chile,     cental   65  @  80 

Peerless,  f,  cental    65  @1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,     cental....     75  @1  10 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apple  market  has  been  quietduring  the 
week  under  review,  with  present  stocks 
of  small  volume,  and  offerings  mainly  un- 
der choice.  Some  apples  which  had  been 
in  fine  condition  and  were  desirable  as  to 
variety  and  size,  are  now  showing  more  or 
less  effects  from  decay,  and  on  this  ac- 
count meet  with  slow  sale  at  low  figures. 
For  fine  table  apples  the  market  was  very 
firm,  some  extra  select  commanding  above 
quotable  rates,  but  with  this  exception, 
the  tendency  of  prices  was  in  favor  of 
buyers. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  60  @  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  V.  60-ft>  box.  75  @  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-Ib  box.     35  @  65 

DRIED  FRUITS.  . 
Inactivity  continues  to  reign  in  the  mar- 
ket for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits,  the 
reports  of  handlers  being  virtually  a  repe- 
tition of  several  weeks  past.  A  few  job- 
bers are  doing  a  little  business  in  assorted 
lots  to  the  Territories  and  to  small  out- 
side points  in  the  middle  West,  but  the 
trade  is  light  in  the  aggregate  and  is  not 
of  sufficient  volume  to  cause  distributors 
to  make  any  effort  to  replenish  or  in- 
crease their  holdings  by  purchasing  from 
first  hands.  There  are  probably  more 
Peaches  moving  than  any  other  variety 
of  fruit,  and  values  for  same  appear  fairly 
steady  at  the  reduced  quotations  recently 
established.  Apricots  are  quotably  lower, 
holders  making  reductions  in  asking  rates, 
with  a  view  to  effect  a  more  rapid  move- 
ment. Market  for  low-grade  Apricots  is 
especially  unfavorable  to  sellers,  there 
being  some  offorings  of  common  sun- 
dried  for  which  our  lowest  quotation  is 
not  at  present  obtainable  in  a  regular  or 
wholesale  way.  In  fact,  quotations 
throughout  the  list  are  based  mainly  on 
the  views  of  sellers,  this  being  necessary 
for  the  time  being  in  the  absence  of  any 
competitive  bidding  or  noteworthy  pur- 
chasing in  the  wholesale  market.  Apples 
are  much  neglected,  the  late  shading  of 
prices  on  same  proving  no  temptation  to 
buyers.    There  are  no  particularly  heavy 


stocks  of  Apples,  or  of  most  kinds  of  dried 
fruit,  but  they  appear  large,  owing  to  the 
sluggish  state  of  trade.  Orders  would 
not  have  to  roll  in  very  rapidly  to  cause 
the  market  to  speedily  show  decided  im- 
provement in  tone.  But  with  next  to 
nothing  doing,  no  matter  how  small  sup- 
plies are,  they  prove  too  large  for  a 
healthy  market.  Prunes  show  no  quotable 
improvement.  While  there  are  some  go- 
ing outward,  the  amount  is  insignificant 
compared  with  the  quantity  offering. 

BVAPORATKD  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   5J4@  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  Tgi  ft)..   6%@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8  @  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9H@11 

Apples,  in  50-ft)  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   454®  5 

Apples,  50-ft>  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3  @  4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   c  @  7 

Nectarines,  $  ft)   4  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   6  @ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4H@  5 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver  •.  454®  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   4  @  5 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2!4 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Pigs,  Black   1H@  2V4 

Figs,  White   2y2@  3yt 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  5 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No. 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  6^c;  50-60S,  4^c. ; 
60-70S,  3%c;  70-80s,  3"*c;  80-90s,  2%c;  90-100ss 
2\4c;  100-120S,  iy,c.  The  selling  price  of  Prunes 
for  District  No.  1  is  %c.  per  pound  less,  and  for 
District  No.  2  %<s.  per  pound  less  than  for  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 

RAISINS. 
While  there  is  no  activity  to  record, 
there  is  a  moderate  movement  reported, 
mainly  in  Pacifies  and  seeded  raisins. 
Stocks  of  Pacifies  are  not  large,  are  of 
comparatively  high  grade,  and  bid  fair  to 
soon  clean  up  at  prevailing  figures.  Seeded 
raisins  are  selling  in  bulk  at  6@6£c,  show- 
ing a  decline  from  rates  lately  current  on 
this  description. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY.— CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  ^  20-ft) 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @ — 

Fancy  Clusters, 4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  ^  box   150  @ — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

*  ft)   — ®  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  6H 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  654 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Loose  Muscatel  Paeifics,  5S4c,  5)^c.  and  5c.  for  4, 
3  and  2  crown  respectively. 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  ¥>  8).,  12c; 
choice,  11c;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 
7H@9o. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  $  lb.,  10;^c;  choice, 
954c;  standard,  83ic;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7@8c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Orange  market  is  heavily  stocked  with 
common  qualities,  but  choice  to  fancy  are 
in  limited  supply.  Market  is  weak  for  or- 
dinary and  rather  firm  for  high  grade 
fruit.  Auction  sales  of  Navels  were  at  a 
wide  range  of  prices,  $2  per  box  being  a 
quotable  extreme  for  fancy,  while  stand- 
ards went  as  low  as  65c.  Lemons  were  of- 
fered at  unchanged  rates,  with  supplies 
ahead  of  requirements.  Mexican  Limes 
were  held  at  an  advance,  with  stock  small 
and  in  few  hands. 

Oranges— Navel,     box   75@2  00 

Seedlings,  *  box   50@1  00 

Tangerines,  $  half  box   1  75@2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   75@1  60 

Lemons— California,  select,     box   2  00®  

California,  good  to  choice   1  50®  1  75 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes -Mexican,  $  box   5  00@5  50 

California,  small  box   50@1  00 

NUTS. 

Market  throughout  is  exceedingly  quiet, 
with  no  changes  to  note  in  quotable  values. 
Spot  stocks  of  both  Almonds  and  Walnuts 
are  light. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  22  @25 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  *  »>....  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @H 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   714®  9tf 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard        7  @9 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5!4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5)4®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

Market  is  quiet  but  firm,  with  little 
wine  offering  from  first  hands,  either  new 
or  old.  Dry  wine  of  last  year's  vintage 
remains  quotable  at  16@19c.  per  gallon, 
with  very  little  obtainable  at  the  lower 
figure,  even  ordinary  quality,  and  the 
most  desirable  stock  is  held  as  a  rule  abovo 
the  range  of  values  quoted.  Prospects 
are  favorable  for  firmer  rather  than  easier 
figures  for  both  old  and  new  wines  before 
the  season  closes. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

129,772 

3,937,632 

3.539,711 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.225,991 

4,351,787 

2,904.895 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  40,695 

2,766,240 

4,183.454 

Oats,  centals 

18,370 

491,056 

593,768 

76,140 

91,839 

101,282 

{■8,075 

Beans,  sacks 

.  4,705 

498,459 

312,497 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

. .  48,638 

1,078,301 

830,854 

Onions,  sacks 

1,929 

137,416 

126  549 

. .  3,556 

110,001 

106,851 

Wool,  bales  

220 

22,613 

35,636 

32 

6,810 

8,831 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  WOO. 

Same  time 
last  year 

Flour,  sacks  

10,438 

2,181,258 

2,319,115 

Wheat,  centals  

335,080 

4,212,506 

2,581,157 

Barley,  centals  

51,662 

1,648,115 

3,276,045 

47,156 

8e,107 

2  269 

11,847 

'56 

9,804 

19,187 

200 

82  342 

75,232 

3»,102 

271,723 

3,845,087 

18,521 

507,226 

884.732 

1,642 

3,253 

Potatoes,  packages 

1,995 

78,695 

51,957 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  22,  1901. 

666.371.  — Rotary  Engine— A.  F.  Baatz, 
Fairhaven,  Wash. 

666.372.  — Alarm  for  Guns— W.  T.  Bag- 
gett,  S.  F. 

666,405.— Alarm  for  Guns— W.  T.  Bag- 
gett,  S.  F. 

666,456.  —  Wave   Motor  —  Banning  & 

Carey,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
666,475.— Car  Coupling— H.  G.  Dunston, 

Santa  Monica,  Cal. 
666,615.— Weighing  Machine— E.  Han- 

ak,  S.  F. 

666,526. — Ladder— J.  J.  Howard,  Grass 

Valley,  Cal. 
666,607.— Painting  Cans— J.  H.  Hugh- 

lett,  Blaine,  Wash. 
666,479.— Sickle  Guide— J.  T.  Lightner, 

Red  Bluff,  Cal. 
666,435.— Table— D.  F.  Oliver,  Oakland, 

Cal. 

666,568.— Signature  Gatherer— J.  E. 

Smyth,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
666,580.— Hose    Nozzle— J.     P.  Van 

Sickle,  Pasadena,  Cal. 
33,976.— Design  — E.  L.  Fissell,  Davis- 

ville,  Cal. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

^  General  Commission  Merchants,  >%* 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

*S- Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


Write  for  Catalogue  and  Prices 
on  above  Spray  Pump. 

BARNGROVER,  HULL  &  CO., 

(Successors  to  NATIONAL  FOUNDRY), 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS,  330  Market  St. ,  8.  V. 


Fruit 


To  raise  good  fruit 
you  must  have  Potash. 
Fertilizers  containing 
at  least  8  to  10%  of 
Potash  will  give  best 
results  on  fruits  of  all 
kinds. 

Write  for  our  pamphlets,  which  should 
be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
Tliey  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


m  Paint  1 

that 
penetrates 


P  &l  B  Paint  enters 
the  pores  of  wood  read- 
ily— preserves  the  fiber 
and  checks  decay,  pre- 
vents the  ravages  of  ants 
and  other  insects;  resists 
tire;  it  is  elastic  and 
neither  injured  by  heat 
nor  cold.  Will  not  run 
crack  nor  scale. 

Black  in  color — re- 
quires no  heating,  mix- 
ing or  stirring.  Any 
one  can  apply  it. 

Demand  it  of  your  dealer. 
Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 


v. 


114  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 
LOS  GAT0S,  CAL. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAH  OF  DSE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAfl  SEPARATORS. 

Prlce«  SCO.-  to  9800— 
•Alpha"  and  "Baby"  ityles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-106  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


(tan  Regrets 

by  buying- 

THE  IMPROVED 
U.S.  SEPARATOR 


Write  for  catalogres  contain 
ing  hundreds  of  letters  from 
users  telling  of  the  complete 
satisfaction  it  gives,  how  it 
gets  more  cream,  saves  labor 
and  repair  bills,  etc. 

Vermont  Farm  Machine  Co. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Chance  in  Cheese. 

J.  W.  Snowball  of  Woodland  has  been 
looking  into  the  dairy  situation  as  it 
seems  to  him  and  gives  the  Mail  the 
results  of  his  reflections.  We  repro- 
duce them  with  the  idea  of  inducing 
others  to  tell  us  how  their  foresight 
agrees  with  Mr.  Snowball's. 

Will  the  Crkamerv  and  Dairy 
Business  Continue  to  Pay  ? — In  look- 
ing over  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
Dairy  Bureau  to  the  Governor  for  the 
past  year  I  find  many  things  suggestive 
of  the  caption  of  this  article,  and  from 
a  careful  survey  of  the  situation  in  this 
county  and  throughout  the  State  the 
conclusion  is  forced  upon  me  that  the 
dairy  business,  like  many  other  busi- 
nesses incident  to  California,  is  likely  to 
be  overdone,  that  is  in  the  creamery 
line  and  in  butter  production. 

Butter  or  Cueese. — The  dairy  re- 
port shows  at  the  present  time  the 
production  of  creamery  butter  in  Cali- 
fornia has  very  nearly  reached  the  limit 
of  consumption.  In  other  words,  we 
are  now  producing  about  all  the  butter 
we  can  consume  in  this  State,  and  the 
report  shows  that  there  were  over 
forty  new  creameries  put  in  operation 
in  this  State  last  year,  making  now 
283  creameries  in  full  operation  and 
twenty  skimming  stations  or  a  total  of 
301,  with  a  production  of  Hi, 48<i, <>!)<! 
pounds  of  butter  and  an  increase  of 
production  over  18i»7  of  5,f!20,000  pounds 
in  three  years.  This  is  a  production  of 
one-third  more  butter  in  three  years, 
while  at  the  same  time  the  production 
of  cheese  has  decreased  from  6,399,626 
pounds  in  1897  to  4,989, iKiO  pounds  in 
1890,  or  a  falling  off  of  1,409,665  pounds. 
Yet  this  decrease  in  cheese  production 
does  not  keep  pace  with  the  increase  in 
butter  output,  showing  the  dairy  busi- 
ness is  on  the  increase  in  the  State, 
that  is  the  number  of  milk  cows  has 
largely  increased,  but  the  statistics  do 
not  show  the  actual  number  in  cows, 
but  they  do  show  that  the  production  of 
cheese  is  not  anywhere  near  the  con- 
sumption in  the  State  ;  in  fact  it  shows 
an  importation  of  Eastern  cheese  of  the 
value  of  over  $2,000,000,  therefore  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  from  these  figures 
would  certainly  point  to  the  wisdom  of 
increasing  our  cheese  production  and 
letting  up  in  the  erection  of  new  cream- 
eries, for  if  we  continue  at  the  rate  of 
butter  production  in  the  last  three 
years  it  must  be  clearly  evident  to  the 
casual  observer  that  in  a  few  years 
more,  and  a  very  few  at  that,  the  but- 
ter production  will  exceed  the  consump- 
tion, and  away  will  go  the  price,  and 
the  profit  in  butter  making  and  in 
creameries,  for  in  looking  over  the 
territory  I  can  not  see  anyjoutlet  for 


our  surplus  butter.  Oregon  to  the 
north  of  us  is  producing  more  butter 
and  cheese  than  she  can  consume,  and 
is  actually  sending  cheese  into  the  San 
Francisco  markets  now,  and  the  China- 
man does  not  eat  butter  in  his  native 
land  :  in  fact  the  Chinese  as  well  as  all 
the  Mongolian  and  Malay  races  do  not 
use  butter  neither  do  the  Latin  races 
of  Mexico  and  Central  America.  A 
small  amount  could  be  exported  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands  and  the  few  Anglo 
Saxons  in  the  Orient  might  consume  a 
little,  and  we  can  not  send  it  East  to 
compete  with  10  and  15  cent  butter  in 
Chicago  and  New  York. 

It  certainly  looks  to  me  to  be  the 
part  of  wisdom  of  the  dairy  men  of 
Yolo  county  to  look  out  for  cheese 
factories  and  cheese  makers,  so  that 
should  the  price  of  butter  get  below  the 
cost  of  production,  which  it  is  quite 
liable  to  do,  we  would  have  another 
source  of  profit  to  fall  back  upon,  to 
cheese  making.  But  the  great  draw- 
back at  this  time  to  cheese  making  is 
the  scarcity  of  competent  men  to  take 
charge  of  the  business,  for  cheese  mak- 
ing is  in  the  nature  of  a  science.  Sev- 
eral of  the  Eastern  States  have  estab- 
lished dairy  schools  where  cheese  mak- 
ing is  taught,  and  also  established  ex- 
perimental stations  where  the  first 
product  of  cheese  is  produced,  by  ex- 
periment and  improvement  in  methods 
until  the  New  York  and  Eastern  cheese 
is  now  exported  to  England  in  large 
quantities,  where  it  compares  favorably 
with  the  product  of  Holland  and 
Switzerland  and  brings  equal  prices  with 
the  best  in  that  market  and  we  pay- 
over  $2,000,000  a  year  for  this  Eastern 
cheese  in  California,  which  sells  for  a 
better  price  right  liere  than  our  own 
manufactured  article  ;  in  fact  first-class 
Eastern  cheese  sells  in  Woodland  for  20 
cents  a  pound  and  quite  a  demand  for  it 
at  that  price,  while  our  California  cheese 
sells  from  12J  to  15  cents,  and  when 
you  consider  that  average  milk  will 
make  three  pounds  of  cheese  to  one  of 
butter,  and  butter  to-day  selling  in  San 
Francisco  at  22  cents  per  pound  and 
Eastern  cheese  at  15  and  1(>  cents,  it 
certainly  looks  to  a  man  up  a  tree  that 
cheese  making  (if  a  No.  1  article  can  be 
manufactured)  would  be  more  profitable 
than  butter  making,  especially  when 
butter  gets  to  17  cents  a  pound,  as  it 
did  last  summer  in  San  Francisco  with 
a  prospect  of  it  going  still  lower  in  the 
near  future. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  considered  an 
alarmist,  nor  yet  to  predict  a  great 
fall  in  the  price  of  butter,  but  to  make 
an  importat  suggestion,  for  Yolo  county 
is  an  alfalfa  county,  and  when  we  get 
the  waters  of  Cache  creek  utilized,  as 
we  will  do  one  of  these  days  when  the 
old  Silurians  like  myself  are  dead  and 
gone  and  a  new  and  enterprising  people 
take  our  place,  and  the  thousands  of 
millions  of  gallons  of  water  now  going 
to  waste  filling  up  the  great  tule  basin 
between  Woodland  and  Sacramento, 
are  diverted  on  to  the  vast  tracts  of 
land  20  miles  long  and  20  broad  through 
Yolo  county  on  both  sides  of  the  stream 
from  the  rnouth  of  the  canyon  down, 
then  the  capabilities  of  old  Yolo  county 
will  begin  to  develop  and  it  will  then 
support  a  population  of  a  million  of  peo- 
ple, and  be  the  richest  20-mile  square 
of  land  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  with 
alfalfa  fields,  orchards  and  vineyards 
over  every  acre  of  it,  and  80  cent  wheat 
will  be  a  thing  of  the  past,  and  our 
farmers  will  be  the  richest  and  most 
prosperous  in  this  great  land. 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Clroulnrs  Free. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,   2S  Williams  Street,  Dwlghi,  Ills. 


Olive  J3i-p. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    YA/.    JACKSON    dfc  CO.. 
Sole  Agent*,     -     No.  183  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Seeds,  Plants.  Etc. 


Ellwood  Steel  Wire  Fences 

Six  styles  18  to  18  inches— best  steel  wires, 
heavily  galvanized.  Kxpuusioit  and  contrac- 
tion provided  for.  livery  rod  guaranteed. 
Sold  b_~  local  agents.  If  no  agent  in  your 
town  wi'i-jj  to  the  makers. 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


HORSE  -  HIGH! 

...  BULL- STRONG  ... 

With  our  Duplex  Automatic 
Hull  Beurint?  \\u%eu  Wire 
Kence  Machine,  any  farmer 
en  makeioost.ilr.,  and  fi  um 
SO  to  TO  rods  a  day 

of  the  ue.~t  ami  m..>.t  practi- 
cal renceon  earth  at  a  cost  for 
the  nirr  to  make  it  of  from 
20  to  30c.  per  rod 
wi  sell  Ornamental  Feme 
ami  (iates.  Kurm  Fence  and 
dates.  Plain,  Barbed  ami 
Coiled  Spring  Wire 

dlred  t..  thciai  mi-rat  whole- 
sale prices.    Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAN  BROS. 

Box  U 11.  Muncle,  Ind. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
►WILL  MAKE  YQUlYlUI 

Billion  S  Grass. 


r .  ,/ Sj  /   y      s#..««uii   <o  urass, 

V  '  >:  ";/:•/*/ U»'v,lou.  fm,  woodarhi 
L    V    I      .  JJ  -'     -T     K'«»,titfur»ll»oil,«»erjr  conul. 

V  -  r  '/.  ■  V  llo»,«very«UUIalh.U»lt».  WJ 
L  ;  J  >i-  '1  1','tuDs of  rich  hsy  smt  lots  su«j 


It'  B  the  lieavlrtt  yirldlDfr  ursssttiiaald. 

us-,  *  ill  make  > 


Wh.t  la  HI" 
stliisalda 
i  h.  First 


"  I-  la  of  jiasl 
ll'ldstBsa 
of  the  Slsn 

/P"  Cr°P°  WS^isslttTiOWtajU  KvrriDcd\  la 
OfL  ■akiaj :  "What  lalll"  C.Ulogu.  tells. 

7        .Q^J  Combination  Corn. 

•jV'.  \}Zsf~   <;ie«t«alnolilrny«U,.wd«liltoruollh« 

1  a«e.  N«d  dlrtchean.  Will  make  you  r,ch 

|A*//T«  >  l"l'li"'L  Will  rev  ohitlonliei-oriigrowlint. 

r     M*if    Speltz, Rape  and  Peaoat. 

i  /aV1/!       'J  I    Three  perlect  foods.  Speltz  yields  80  In. 

OVS/Ar^  V  "'fain  and  4  Ions  of  hsvp.-rs.-re;  U.,„ 
\*/  \tV>CS^  L'j  lous  e  reen  f  jod  sod  PcSvsl  8  lous  uf 
'  VY7~pi,,    "      !■"'<*' f""d  P*r  «cre. 

Bromus  Inermls 

GRASS/   I     '•■est-rt  (.uiu.iisiil  gr»»a  of 
tZZr--^//    the  cutury.     Nothing  like  II 
///%\* -&lX\     0D  e3U,u  lo-Jay  sud  we  bsv« 
'  /   .  <\J-'/}  •  ,    Benin  id  the  world  furlla  equal. 

WMM  "•"""l>i,f" 

Vegetable  Seeds,. 

r  Lnruest  grower*  ^ ->•/■*■«■, 

..  .  ,i  60s  lb.  (  ii 

FcrJOe  0_ 
Stamps  / 


Stamps  \ 

a     „....  ibh  Ni  1 

\  «  dScrd  l  :it  i|utJ  miiti  | 
1  10Kr->-Ulanii>vJ<*,. 


SM.U<ft0  bu.jKfrA), 

Oats  (98  bu.per  A  ). 
Rapt*,    Bti  i-'.v  ..  1731 
l'ii.  |»t  \  >,  l\-a>al,ctc. 
>v.  .  .:.  -  pi.      ...   .  :. 


UOHN  A.5ALZER  SEED  CO" 


CROSSE* 
WIS. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411.  4'3  and  4>5  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Aus- 
tralian Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Rosas,  Fruit  Trees  and 
Sin  ill  Fruit  Trees, 

French  Prune  on  Almond  Root, 

French  Prune  on  Peach  Root, 

Blenheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach  and 
Myrobolan  Root. 

SEBD  FOR  1901  AHHUAL  CATALOGUE,  BEAUTI- 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED.  FREE  BY  MAIL. 

PALMS  AND! 

AURICARIAS. 

About  75  each  Canarionsis  palms  and 
liidwillu  auric-arias  for  sale.    The  paluis,  i 
grown  iu  boxes  '1\  feet  square,  are  8  years  I 
old  and  about  8  feet  high.  The  auricarias,  \ 
grown  in  boxes  \\  feet  square,  are  about 
(5  feet  high  and  (1  years  old.    These  are 
superb  and  rare  lawn  or  avenue  plants  and 
will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE, 

F-RESNO,  CJ/AL. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

Plant  the  MaDzanlllo,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  pickling  kinds;  earliest  to  ripen,  heavy 
bearer,  rich  iD  oil.  I  propagate  all  leading  vari- 
eties.  Write  for  prices. 

U.  H.  JENKINS,  SAN  BERNARDINO,  CAL,. 

Plant  Evergreen  Millet 

FOR    YOUR  HOGS. 

One  of  the  best  feeds  for  Hogs.  Grows  anywhere 
without  cultivation.  Never  runs  out  when  once 
planted.   Roots  t5.00  per  100  pounds. 

Por  Sale  by  L.  L.  CROCKER,  Loomls.  Cal. 

SUGAR  PRUNE 

GRAFTING  WOOD. 

Original  Stock  Purcbas  d  from  Luther  Bur-bank. 

C3.    F».    BAILEY   «*■  (SONS. 

4UO  N.  4th  Street,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

FRENCH  PRUNES.  "^IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

BUR  BANK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  TREES. 
L.  F.  SANDI3RSON,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

OLIVE  TREES. 

MANZANILLO  AND  NEVADILLO. 
Large  Trees,  5  to  7  ft-    Write  for  Price  List. 

UNION  NURSERY, 

FRANK  KUNZ,  PROP. 
2129  Tenth  Street  SACRAMENTO,  CAL. 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  wanted,  de- 
livered on  wharf  in  San  Francisco.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRAT TON,  Fetaluma,  Cal. 


HEADQUARTERS 

 FOK  

Climax,  Sultan, 
Bartlett and  Shiro 
Plum  Trees. 


A  few  thousand  at  lowest  regular 
nursery  prices. 

Burbank's  Experiment  Farms,   Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

Pajaro  galley  j^ursery. 

Largest  and  Most  Complete 
Stock  of  all  kinds  of 

DECIDUOUS  FRUIT  TREES, 

SHADE  AND  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
SMALL  FRUITS.  ETC. 

Would  call  attention  to  my  NEW  MAMMOTH 
HLACKBBRBY  wblcb  I  am  offering  for  sale  for 
the  first  time  tbls  winter.  I  am  the  sole  owner  of 
all  the  genuine  plants  offered  for  sale.  If  you  want 
to  know  all  about  the  largest  and  be»t  Blackberry 
ever  grown  send  for  Catalogue,  Circular  and  Price 
List. 

JAMES  WATERS, 

WATSON  VI LLE  CALIFORNIA. 


alifornia 
/.Vegetables 


ft  IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  WICKSON. 


PublU/ud  try 


Pacific  Rural  Prut"  of  San 
Francitco. 


A  Practical  Guide  to  Sbcccm  la  Calilot  aia. 
Ltrre  *vo.,  faiiy  ill  nitrated. 

PRICE  m».  Orders  received  at  this  office. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TDEEC*  ORANGES,  OLIVES, 

lKEEO.  ROSES,  ETC. 
' — •  r~"p  T~T  | — \  * — '  .  Grata.  Clover.  Vegetable 
C3C/C/LIO>  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  M  EH  ERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

TREESamPLANTS. 

Good  Assortment!    Best  Quality! 

A  DMIRAL  DEWEY  PBACH.  Earliest  Freestone. 
SULTAN,  the  Biggest  Plum. 

Send  Us  Your  List  and  Let  Us  Price  It. 

LIlTCOtH  BTJRSERIES,     -     HEWCASTLE.  CAL. 

MORRIS  RED  Apple, 
SUGAR  Prune, 
CLIMAX  Plum, 
CLAIRAC  MAMMOTH 
Prune, 

PHILLIPS  CLING  Peach, 
MUIR  Peach  in 

Dormant  Bod. 

SUGAR  PRUNE  GRAFTING 
WOOD  5c  PER  FOOT. 

FORESTVILLE  NURSERIES, 

T.  J.  TRUE,  Proprietor  Forestvllle,  Oal. 


A  GENERAL 
ASSORTMENT 
OF 
NURSERY 
STOCK. 


SEND  FOR 
PRICE  LIST. 


GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 

FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
PLUMS,    PRUNES,  CHERRIES, 
APRICOTS,  ETC. 

MY  STOCK  IS  EXTRA  FINE  THIS  YEAR. 
Send   for  Prices! 

J.  T.  BOGUE,  MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 

Qardcn  Qty  ^ursery 

HAS  A  COMPLETE   LINE  OF 

NURSERY**  STOCK 

AND  A  SURPLUS  OF 

Myrobolan  and  Peach  Root  Prunes, 
Lambert,  Bing  and  Yellow  Spanish  Cherries. 

Sugar  Prune  Grafting  Wood,  CHEAP. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  OH  STOCK  WANTED. 

WM.  KELLY,  PROP.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


CATALOGUE 

—  FOR  — 

- 1901  - 

OFFERING  OUR  FINE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

Novelties, 
Plants, 

SeedS  and 

Bulbs 

of  every  description  for  the  G  f\  RDEIN  and 
the  HOUSE  now  ready. 
SEND  FOR  IT. 
F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Every  horticulturist  should  have 
my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue  fc4 

which  tells  all  about  L_> 

Citrus  I 
Trees 

The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Remem- 
ber, 1  send  this  C  f 
valuable  book  1  1  tc  * 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R.  M.  TBAOUB  (estab- 
lished 1890),  San  Dimas, 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal.  p 

000  budded  trees  now  ready  k 
^  3,vw.for  thj$  jeason  s  trade.  / 

5DS35CSC*3S 


TREES!  £S  TREES! 

Nurseries  in  Contra  Costa  and 
Butte  Counties. 

Leading  Varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees. 
Write  for  Prices.  Address 

214  CALIFORNIA  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Something  INevw! 


THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR. 

Originated  by  L.  L.  Crocker,  Loomis,  Cal.  Ripens 
about  December  1st  to  25th.  It  is  preferable  to  the 
Original  Bartlett.  Better  flavored;  about  the  same 
size;  very  juicy  and  melting  when  ripe;  high  golden 
color,  and  very  prolific  bearer.  Trees  never  over- 
load themselves,  although  bear  heavy  every  year. 
Very  hardy.  Will  ship  to  England  and  back  if  re- 
quired. It  has  stood  the  test  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Samples  of  the  fruit  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25c.  Switches  for 
grafting  at  $2.50  each;  3  for  $5.00.  Large  quantities 
at  reduced  rates. 

L.  L.  CROCKER  Loomis,  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


I  J. 


28  Varieties  of  Walnuts, 

J I  Varieties  of  Chestnuts, 
9  Varieties  of  Filberts, 

Pecans,  Hickories  and  Butternuts. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  15  half-tone 
cuts  of  Walnuts  and  4  of  Chestnuts,  etc. 

QRAPTED  WALNUTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Barren  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

FELIX  GILLET,  Proprietor. 

ORANGES,  LEMONS,  POMELOS. 

Apples,  PEARS,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  Etc. 

Full  Assortment— Best  (Juallty. 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 
ORNAMENTALS 

In  extensive  variety. 

OUR  SEEDS  awarded  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 

at  Paris  Exposition. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

TRUMBULL.  &  UEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
419-481  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES! 

FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES. 

Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings, 

Berry  Plants  (LOGANBERRIES), 

Roses,  Palms,  and  Ornamental  Shrubs. 

WB  BENCH  GRAFT 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE 

UNDER  CONTRACT. 
VA7  r 1 1  e>    f o  r    Price  s  ! 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

(.Successor  to  Leonard  Coates.)  JOHN  AMES,' Prop. 

NAPA,  CAL. 


SATSUMA  or  00NSHIU 
ORANGES 

On  Citrus  Trifoliata  Stock. 

The  earliest  variety  aud  the  hardiest  stock. 
Tree  thornless  and  fruit  seedless.  Also  all  the 
prominent  varieties  of  Oranges  and  Pomelos  on 
both  Sour  and  Citrus  Trifoliata  stocks.  A  full 
line  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Correspondence  Solicited.     Catalogue  Free. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY  NURSERIES, 

G.  L .  Taber,  Prop. 

OLBN  ST.  MARY,  FLORIDA. 


Always  Fresh. 
Always  the  Best. 


Feb,?; 


eEDS 


are  sold  everywhere. 

1901  Seed  Annual  free. 
0  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICK. 


LARGEST  WEST  of  the  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

FANCIER 
CREEK 
NURSERIES. 

Deciduous,  Citrus, 
and  Ornamental 

Trees  of  every  sort. 

Our  large  illustrated  catalogue  tells  all 
about  our  3  nurseries  and  our  immense 
stock.  It's  sent  free;  you  ought  to  have  it. 

ADDRESS  GEORGE  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ORIGINATORS  OF  THE 

i  :  :  :    FAMOUS    :  :  :  : 

california 
Smyrna  Fig. 

Sample  1-pound  boxes  of  the  dried  Figs 
sent  prepaid  for  30  cents. 

Trees  of  this  variety  in  quantities. 


California  Nursery  Co., 

NILES,  CAL. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 
J>  jt  ORANGES,  OLIVES  AND  GRAPES.  *  j* 

RESISTING  VINES:  


Rupestris  St.  George,     Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier,     Riparia  a  grandes  fenilles, 
Solonis  Robusta. 

The  Largest  and  Finest  Collection  of  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

SEND    FOR    OUR  CATALOGUE. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

WE  CARRY  A  GENERAL  LINE  OF 

[)eciduous  and  (^itrus  T rccs  and  Ornamentals. 


Muir  Peaches: 


Per  100.  Per  looo. 

3£  to  1  in.— 4to6ft...S20  00  8180.00 

Y,  to  %  in  — 4  to  6  ft.  ,  .»15  OO  $130.00 

3  to  i  ft..  S12.00 

2  to  3  ft  .  S10.00 


^s^>SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.<^^B»^ 
RICH/V\AIN    &    MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY. 


I    HAVE    TO    OFFER    THIS  SEASON 

T70T  TTTr  HfD  LTLi'C    fAPP]e'  Pear'  Apricot,  Peach, \ 
SFlVUl  1      1  IVliniO   V       Prune,  Almond.  Etc  /i 

•       Burbank's  SUGAR  PRUNE,  CLIMAX  PLUM, 
ROOTED  GRAPE  VINES, 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALHS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

♦    SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND    PRICE    LIST.  ♦ 

Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Prop.  Fresno  Nursery,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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You  get  the  Profits 


No.  SOM.  Prtr? 


Under  our  plan  of  wiling  carriages,  buttle*  ami  harness 
'ou  get  thp  profits.    The  Jobber  and  retailer  are  cat  out. 
■y  dealing  direct  with  our  factory,  you  pay  only  the  cost 
making  with  a  moderate  profit  added  :  and  you  tak 
yourchoice  from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assort- 
ment.  Our  plan  of 

Selling  Carriages  Direct 

insures  satisfaction  —  your  money  mi'k  if  yon  are 
dissatisfied.     Our  complete  illustrated  catalogue, 
showing  many  styles  of  high  grade  vehicles,  harness 
and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  descriptions  of  each 
TUB  COU'SBlt*  t  AKKI.it. K  mi  HABXVSS  CO. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


OA 


The  Squeezer 


Combined  Churn 
and  Butter  Worker 


It  is  not  like  any 
other  churn — 
it  is  better. 

It  gets  all  the  butter 
out  of  cream  at  prac- 
tically any  tempera- 
ture without  in- 
jury to  the  frrain. 
In  fact  it  makes 
grain  by  its  p« 
feet  manipulation 
It  doesn't  grind, 
pound  or  smeari 
the  butter,  it  just 
squeezes  out  all  the  milk 
water  and  squeezes  in  the! 

IT'S  A  PERFECT  niXER. 
No  mott  led  or  streaked  butter. 
It's  easy  to  operate,  requiring" 
little  power  and  is  easy  to5 
•wash  and  keep  clean.  The  demand 
grows  daily.  The  one  here  shown' 
is  for  dairy  use  but  we  make  tliem- 
for  the  largest  creameries  and  butter  factories.  In  conjunction  with  our  factory 
we  run  a  repair  shop  where  we  repair  on  shortest  notice  all  kinds  of  separators 
and  ever}'  kind  of  dairy  machinery.  Send  for  free  illustrated  catalogue  No.  HI 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILLS. 


ibff 


WD 

m 


WAWKEYEpRUB* 


STUMP 


Works  on  either  standing  Umber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  an  ordinary  Grub  In  minutes.  Makes  a  clean 
sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.  No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to 
handle.  Th«  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine.  Send  postal  card  for  IUust'd 
Catalogue,  giving  price,  tern's  mid  testimonials.  UC  UTP  flfl  OtO  04k  0*  U a m im a i ■  t U  III 
{Addres»  MUm  Bros,  for  Shetland  Pony  Catalog.)  IffllLNL  ml"  II.  ull.,  OOO  Oil)  01.,  MOnmOUln,  III. 


O-  H-  EVAKTS  cfc  OCX, 

Machine  Works, 

183-185-18f  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

First  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps. 

Deep  Well  Pomps,  Power  Pump*,  Etc  , 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    Sc  CO. 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TO\A/N    WATE  R    \JU  ORKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

40  FREMONT  STREET,      -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAE. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  tor  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 

wltb  Asnhnltnm  * 


The " £ocomobile"  Company 

OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


STATIONS 


(  1285  Mt 
:  J  103  fou 
|  106  Tel 


Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 

th  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
Telegraph    Avenue,  Oakland. 

Your  choice  in  nine  different  styles.  Ladies 
can  operate  them.  Sold  in  guaranteed  condition 
at  reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  catalogues 
and  information  will  be  sent  on  application. 


SPRAYING  DISTILLATE. 

A   Petroleum    Product    Recommended    by  EXPERT 
HORTICULTURISTS. 

STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


The  Grange  and  the  Legislature. 

To  the  Editor: — The  following  reso- 
lutions were  presented  by  the  writer 
to-day  in  Napa  Grange  and  unanimously 
adopted,  and  through  your  valuable 
paper  I  desire  to  bring  these  matters 
before  the  different  subordinate  Granges 
in  the  State,  in  order  that  they  may 
discuss  the  same  and  take  such  action 
as  they  in  their  judgment  deem  best. 
As  the  legislative  session  is  half  over, 
if  any  action  is  taken  it  should  be 
prompt,  and  copies  of  the  resolutions 
immediately  forwarded  to  the  Senators 
and  Assemblymen  representing  the 
particular  Grange  in  the  Legislature, 
i  would  especially  urge  the  subordinate 
Granges  throughout  the  State  to  take 
prompt  and  favorable  action  with  re- 
gard to  the  bills  appropriating  $100,- 
000  in  aid  of  the  State  Agricultural  So- 
ciety. The  title  to  the  State  Fair 
grounds  rests  in  the  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety, and  these  grounds  are  said  to  be 
worth  $100,000.  The  bills— Johnson's 
in  the  Assembly  and  Devlin's  in  the  Sen- 
ate— provide  that  the  society  deed 
these  grounds  to  the  State,  and  that 
the  State  in  consideration  thereof 
shall  appropriate  $100,000  for  the  use 
of  the  society,  to  be  applied,  first,  to 
the  payment  of  its  debts,  and,  second, 
to  be  expended  by  the  Society  upon  the 
State's  own  property  in  increasing  its 
value,  "  in  fitting  said  property  for  use 
as  a  fair  ground  for  the  purpose  of  hold- 
ing a  State  Fair,  in  the  construction  of 
barns,  pens  and  stalls  for  stock  to  be 
shown  at  said  fairs,  in  the  construction 
of  stands  or  buildings  for  the  seating  of 
visitors,  show  rings  for  the  exhibition 
of  animals,  and  a  racecourse  upon  which 
to  conduct  trials  of  speed  between 
horses,  and  generally  in  equipping  and 
improving  said  grounds  for  holding  ag- 
ricultural fairs  and  exhibitions  of  domes- 
tic live  stock." 

Grangers,  this  is  a  matter  in  which 
you  should  all  be  interested  ;  it  is  one 
of  the  few  appropriations  which  is  made 
directly  for  your  benefit.  This  is  a  State 
institution  that  appeals  directly  to  the 
farmers;  other  State  institutions  are 
liberally  provided  for.  Will  you  not  use 
your  influence  to  help  place  the  State 
Agricultural  Society  in  a  position  where 
it  may  be  able  to  give  a  State  Fair  that 
will  be  a  credit  to  the  Golden  State  ? 

J.  S.  Taylor, 
Lecturer  California  State  Grange. 

Napa,  Feb.  2. 

RESOLUTIONS  BY  NAPA  GRANGE. 

We,  the  members  of  Napa  Grange  No. 
307,  Patrons  of  Husbandry,  in  regular 
meeting  assembled,  in  the  City  of  Napa, 
State  of  California,  on  this,  the  19th  day 
of  January,  A.  D.  1901,  do  hereby  ask  our 
representatives  in  the  Legislature  of  this 
State — Assemblyman  Webber  and  Sena- 
tor Corlett— to  use  their  votes  and  inllu- 
ence  to  pass  the  bills  presented  by  Senator 
Devlin  and  Assemblyman  Johnson,  pro- 
viding for  an  appropriation  of  $100,000  to 
permit  the  carrying  out  of  much  needed 
improvements  on  the  property  of  the 
State  Agricultural  Society  at  Sacramento; 
the  bill  presented  by  Senator  Tyrrell  of 
Novada,  requiring  fire  insurance  com- 
panies to  pay  the  face  value  of  policies  in 
cases  of  total  loss;  and  the  bill  presented 
by  Senator  O'Neal,  appropriating  $5000  to 
be  exponded  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  the  scien- 
tific investigation  of  insects  injurious  and 
beneficial  to  fruit  culture. 

We  would  also  ask  them  to  use  their  in- 
fluence to  abolish  all  useless  commissions 
and  unnecessary  offices,  and  we  heartily 
endorse  the  economic  recommendations  of 
Governor  Gage  in  his  message  to  the  pres- 
ent Legislature,  in  which  he  says:  "  In 
the  heat  of  legislative  business  agreements 


State  or  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 
Lucas  County,  J 
Fkank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo.  County  and 
Staie  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 
Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed  in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
'  A.  W.  GLEASON, 

5  J  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  Is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  76o. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SEAL. 


have  been  made  with  fellow  legislators, 
having  other  measures  to  be  passed,  by 
which  votos  have  been  exchanged,  and 
thereby  excessive  appropriations  have 
passed  both  houses.  On  account  of  this 
system  of  bartering  in  votos,  and  the  facil- 
ity with  which  large  appropriations  have 
been  obtained,  the  officers  of  these  public 
institutions  have  become  reckless  and 
prodigal  in  the  expenditure  of  public 
money.  I  again  advise  against  such  legis- 
lative trading.  While  you  are  assembled, 
among  other  things,  for  the  purpose  of 
legislating  and  providing  appropriations 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  several  institu- 
tions of  the  State,  the  people  demand  that 
the  law-making  power  be  exercised  with 
circumspection  and  economy,  hence,  over- 
legislation  is  an  evil  in  this  regard  as  well 
as  direct  waste  in  the  expenditure  of  the 
State's  funds.  The  legislative  power  to 
appropriate  and  expend  the  public  money 
is  a  most  solemn  trust.  This  power,  when 
prudently  exercised,  gives  vitality  to  the 
State;  but  when  that  power  is  so  used  as 
to  result  in  extravagance  and  waste, 
thereby  burdening  the  people  with  un- 
necessarily high  taxes,  such  misuse  of  the 
power  is  the  worst  form  of  tyranny." 

Resolved,  That  a  copy  of  this  petition, 
duly  signed  by  the  Master  of  this  Grange 
and  countersigned  by  the  Secretary  there- 
of, be  forwarded  to  Assemblyman  E.  L. 
Webber  and  Senator  Robert  Corlett  at 
Sacramento,  with  the  request  that  they 
read  the  same  before  their  respective 
houses,  and  that  they  use  their  influence 
and  votes  in  deciding  legislation,  as  indi- 
cated herein. 


At  Stockton  Grange. 


To  the  Editor:— Stockton  Grange 
No.  70,  P.  of  H.,  met  at  11  o'clock  a.  m. 
Saturday,  Jan.  26th,  for  the  purpose  of 
installing  officers.  There  being  so  many 
visitors  present,  it  was  thought  best  to 


In  every  town 
and  village 
may  be  had, 
the 


Mica 

Axle 
Grease 


that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


"vecetable  rnrr 

GARDENING"  riitt 

Prof.  S.  U.ii recti's  book,  MUpufres,  ■  ■  ■  IB 
l-'V  illustrations,  i  regular  price.  j  ueed  In  all 
leadlngcolleKes.f  ree  to  every  one  buying  Seed  Drills. 

IINIVFRSnl    HAND  SEEDERS 


A 1 1  styles.  Onlycnmhinatlonl  and  2  wheelcultlvator 

and  drill  made.  Everyway  adjustable.  All  onrtoolv 
havetouffh  oak  bent  handles  and  are  made  of  beet 
mttUrl  t  Ithrouehoui.  popular  prWt,  Send  lor  catalog, taoMac 

iSKuhSfc"*  »MES  PLOW  CO  ,52  Market  St.,Boston. 


MANY  A  DEBT 

has  been  paid  by  giving  the  hen  a  fail 
chance  She  is  a  mortgage  li/ler,  with 
proper  care.  Send  for  our  book, 
• '  How  to  Make  Poultry  Pay. "  It  costs 
you  nothing  but  it  is  worth  much. 
E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Box  82,  Syracuse,  N.Y. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  III.  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet. California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


llll  w?™  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


February  9,  1901. 
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hold  an  all-day  open  session.  The  morn- 
ing hour  was  spent  in  conversation,  and 
at  the  stroke  of  12  we  formed  a  line  of 
march  and  proceeded  to  the  banquet 
hall,  where  we  regaled  ourselves. 

Toasts  were  called  for  and  responses 
were  made  by  Brothers  Cornell  of  Sac- 
ramento, and  Ferdun  and  Huffman  of 
Lodi. 

The  Grange  was  called  to  order  by 
Worthy  Master  Ailing,  who  introduced 
Brother  J.  D.  Cornell  of  American 
River  Grange  as  installing  officer.  The 
officers  for  the  year  1901  were  then  in- 
stalled in  a  very  impressive  manner  by 
the  Deputy  State  Master,  assisted  by 
Sister  Anita  Leadbetter :  Worthy 
Master,  W.  L.  Overhiser;  Overseer, 
J.  B.  Harelson;  Lecturer,  Sister  Irene 
E.  Leadbetter;  Steward,  Sister  Mary 
H.  Root;  Asst.  Steward,  J.  L.  Beecher; 
Chaplain,  Sister  C.  E.  Overhiser;  Treas- 
urer, N.  T.  Root;  Secretary,  Nathan H. 
Root;  Gate  Keeper,  Sister  P.  D.  Rum- 
rill;  Ceres,  Sister  A.  Ashley;  Pomona, 
Sister  Cora  Beecher;  Flora,  Sister  Bur- 
gie  Harelson:  Lady  Asst.  Steward, 
Sister  Lizzie  S.  Root;  Trustee  for  three 
years,  Sister  S.  L.  Root. 

Our  Worthy  Lecturer,  Sister  I.  E. 

r»rni  Wagon  only  $21.95. 
In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 

BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have 
been  used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  in 
the  worst  infested  districts  of  California  and  with 
the  best  of  results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and 
proving  an  exceedingly  profitable  investment  to 
the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  is  tested  and  found 
reliable  before  a  single  dose  is 
put  on  the  market. 

Write  for  literature  and  testimonials. 
 THE  

Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

BACTERIOLOGICAL,  DEPT., 

FRESNO,  CAL. 

Wanted,  A  Hundred  Heifers 

from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  old,  from  good 
dairy  cows.  ALSO  TWELVE  OR  .FOURTEEN 
STYLISH  MARES,  well  broke,  from  five  tc  eight 
years  old.  E.  PR1SBIE,  REDDING.  CAL. 

SH0  bookk  oS  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 90 1 .   ico  pagos,  over 
100  illustration*  of  Fowl*,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickens  success- 
fully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  iDFnbatort,  Brooder*  and  thoroughbred 
Fowl*,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
G.  C,  SHOEMAKER,  Box   134,   Frecport,  111. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGE  ENGLISH 

Berkshire  Hogs. 

FOR  SALE,  Some  Extra  Pigs  of  Either  Sex. 

Sired  by  Romford  Duke  XXVIII,  36115,  and  out  of 
daughters  and  granddaughters  of  Black  Knight 
30003,  the  World's  Fair  sweepstakes  winner. 

Romford  Duke  XXVIII,  36115,  was  sired  by  W.  E 
Spicer's  great  show  hog  Enterprise  27957. 

Also  a  few  choice  young  sows  bred  for  winter 
and  spring  litters. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES. 

Address  JOS.  P.  KELLY, 

Waddington,  Humboldt  Co.,  Cal. 


Leadbetter,  gave  us  the  benefit  of  a 
short  programme:  Duet,  Sisters  P.  C. 
Noyes  and  Burgie  Harelson;  recitation, 
Laura  Root;  piano  solo,  Sister  Anita 
Leadbetter. 

A  general  talk  then  followed,  and  at 
a  late  hour  we  dispersed  to  our  various 
homes,  all  feeling  more  than  ever 
pleased  that  we  belong  to  that  grand 
and  noble  Order,  the  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry.       Nathan  H.  Root,  Sec'y. 

Stockton,  Jan.  29th. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— Tulare  Grange  met 
at  the  hall  on  Saturday,  the  2nd.  The 
first  and  second  degrees  were  conferred 
on  a  large  class  in  an  impressive  man- 
ner. As  many  of  those  elected  to  re- 
ceive the  degrees  in  this  Grange  at  the 
previous  meeting  were  unavoidably  ab- 
sent, the  Secretary  was  directed  to 
notify  them  that  the  first  and  second 
degrees  will  be  conferred  at  the  next 
meeting,  Feb.  16,  at  1  p.  m.,  and  re- 
quest them  to  be  present.  The  third 
and  fourth  degrees  will  be  conferred  at 
the  following  meeting,  the  first  Satur- 
day in  March. 

The  Lecturer,  reading  from  the  re- 
port of  the  National  Grange,  held  in 
Washington,  D.  C,  last  November, 
read  extracts  from  reports  of  State 
Masters  on  the  condition  of  the  Order 
of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  in  their  re- 
spective States.  In  California  some 
new  Granges  were  organized  during 
the  past  year  and  old  ones  gained  in 
membership. 

In  Colorado  much  interest  in  Grange 
work  is  manifested  and  an  increase  of 
2%  in  membership  gained. 

In  Illinois  six  new  Granges  were 
organized  and  eight  old  ones  reorgan- 
ized. Much  attention  is  given  to  co- 
operation and  Grange  work  is  the  par- 
amount issue. 

In  Maine  ten  subordinate  and  two 
Pomona  Granges  have  been  organized, 
the  year  being  one  of  great  activity, 
with  an  increase  in  membership  of  1900 
and  a  total  membership  of  26,500. 

New  Hampshire  has  a  membership 
of  24,000  and  continually  increasing. 

In  New  York  there  are  900  Granges, 
seventeen  of  them  being  organized  last 
year. 

In  Pennsylvania  much  Grange  work 
is  being  done. 

Rhode  Island  has  chartered  seven 
new  Granges  with  over  100  member- 
ship in  each. 

In  Vermont  never  before  have  the 
summer  meetings  been  so  well  at- 
tended. Eleven  new  Granges  were 
organized  and  an  increase  of  15%  in 
membership  gained. 

In  Washington  there  has  been  a 
large  increase  in  membership,  which 
has  been  brought  about  mainly  by  trade 
arrangements. 

In  West  Virginia  the  Order  is  in  bet- 
ter condition  than  it  has  been  for  thir- 
teen years.  There  have  been  seven 
new  Granges  organized  and  much  use- 
ful legislation  secured  by  it. 

In  Wisconsin  three  new  Granges 
were  organized. 

In  Michigan  ninety-three  new  Granges 
have  been  organized  the  past  year  and 
more  following.  Much  attention  is 
given  to  co-operative  business,  social 
and  educational  features,  systematic 
lecture  work  and  Grange  literature. 

In  Ohio  the  membership  in  the  past 
ten  years  has  doubled,  with  a  fair  pros- 
pect of  its  reaching  in  the  near  future 
100,000.  Business  co-operation  and 
legislation  are  well  looked  after. 

With  a  few  more  good,  earnest  work- 
ers like  Bro.  Winans  in  the  field,  Cali- 
fornia would  soon  rank  with  the  best  of 
Grange  States.  J.  T. 

Cannot  Do  Without  It. 

An  old  subscriber  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  who  for  some  reason  dis- 
continued his  subscription,  now  writes: 
"Enclosed  find  $2  for  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press.  I  u9ed  to  take  it,  and  miss  it  ex- 
ceedingly— in  fact,  I  cannot  get  along 
without  it." 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   ffloffltt   <fc  Towno, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  S5-57-S9-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


BARRED  ROCKS: 

Cockerels  S4.f0  to  $6.00 

Pullets   3.00  to  6.00 

Trios   9.00  to  12.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  setting. 

BUFF  COCHINS: 

Cockerels  $3.50  to  $5.00 

Pullets   2.50  to  4.00 

Trios   8.00  to  11.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  setting. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS: 

Cockerels  $4.00  to  $6.00 

Pullets   3.50  to  5.00 

Trios  lu.00  to  14.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  settiDg. 

Our  birds  are  f'en  the  best  of  stock 

and  have  won  highest  prizes  wherever 

shown. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

1317  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


IUST  AS  NATURAL 


II 

Band  a  good  deal  more  reliable^  Doeso'l 
V  br.  ;ik  i  Isegga  or  make  its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn't  atay  off  the  nest  and  allow  the  eggi 
to  chill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  b* 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

ts  absolutely  perfect  as  to  Incubator  essentials— proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture,  rearu* 
latlon  and  ventilation.  For  64  to  324  eggs.  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  theU.  8.  Handsome  catalog  tree, 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co..  Boa  217  Pctaluma,  Cal* 


F^OR  SALE. 

5  BRED  Percherons 

(ONE  HORSE  AND  FOUR  MARKS  ) 

Address  MRS.  WM.  B.  COLLIER,  2509  Pacific 
Avenue,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

"  CALIFORNIA  ANGORAS." 

i_M„"„"r;  Angora  Goat  Breeding,.* 

By  the  Veteran  Goat  Breeders  of  the  United 
States,  from  an  experience  of  over  30 
years  in  the  goat  industry. 

C.  P.  BAILEY  &  SOUS,  IaAo^cTl.' 

Price.  25  cents,  postage  prepaid. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW/  PRICES. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Work», 

5  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


GOOD  LITTLE  INCUBATORS 

lany  people  want  asmall  incubator  but  don't 
-ant  a  mere  toy,a  plaything  that  wil  1  only  spoil 
good  eggs.  To  meet  the  demand  for  a  really 
good  little  incubator  we  ha"e  perfected  the  now 
famous  Reliable  50  EGG  IE  YM  LI  S  G 
SPECIAL.  It  is  the  equal 
of-anyhatcherevermade,only  , 
smaller,  and  sells  for  only 
Send  Wc  for  our  20th  Century  Catalogue 
find  Poultry  Book.   Best  ever  published. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  C0.:  Box  B-91 ,  Quincy, 


UAH  1  1>1  >  U 

$5 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

HOL8TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke. 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUllam  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE  -  Oldest  established 
herd  in  California:  contains  the  very  best  beef 
and  milk  strains.  Best  general  purpose  cattle  In 
the  world.  W.  H.  Howard,  523  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Have  70  choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.CC  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 

DAIRY  BULLS.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton  Creamery. 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  VARDs,  Tracy.  Cal.  Wm.  M 
Langdon,  Prop.  Spec'alties:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Single-Lomb  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  roosters  for  sale.  Eggs  »1.60  per 
setting  of  15.   Incubator  lots  15.00  per  1U0. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  EOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  19C0,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NILES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  MEAL  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


8.  P.  LINDGREN  &  SONS,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.  S  B.  Wright.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  St  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf  oran,  1900. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


SHEEP. 


ISO  FULL  BLOODED  Merinoewes  'orsale.  Will 
lamb  last  of  February.  S.  B.Wright, Santa  Rosa.Cal. 


BREEDERS*  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

is  still  in  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  in  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Hera  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record:  California  State  Fair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  53  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  In 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

SESSIONS    &.    CO.,    117     E .    23rd    St..     Los    Angeles,  Cal. 

"  PASTEUR    VACCINE  " 


SAVES   CATTLE  FROM 


oooooo 
oooooo 
oooooo 


oooooo 
oooooo 
oooooo 


PASTEUR   VACCmE    COmPANY,  Chicago. 

Branches— Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 

EMERY'S  PURE  BLOOD  MEAL 


ROR  POULTRY. 


This  Blood  Meal  is  the  highest  grade  material  on  the  market.   It  contains  over  87%  protein 
animal  food  can  be  more  condensed  tnan  this.   Price  $4  00  per  100  pounds  f.  o.  b.  San  Franoisco. 
SEND  FOR  SAMPLE  AND  CIRCULAR. 

EMERY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INDIANA.  AND  84TH  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  VAX 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 
TPIIIMPH  STFFI    PANflF  into  every  seotlon  of  the  United  States, 

iKiumr*n  si  cel.  kai>uc  we  wlH f »r a  ghort  tlme  dellver  at  you; 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  (50.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21  %  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Beat  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
Si,.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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Mo.     3  DErtL. 


WE  MAKE 
IN  QUANTITY 
TO  SELL 
CHEAPLY. 

OTHERS 
MAKE  CHEAPLY 
TO  SELL 
IN  QUANTITY. 


BAKER    &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO.  SACRAMENTO.  LOS  ANGELES. 


Mo.    3  BENICIA. 


Mo.  3)4. 


FULTON 


THE  = 

VARIABLE  MOTION  CON- 
TINUOUS FLOW  IRRIGATING 


PUMP. 


eJt  'J*  'Jt     <M  *M 


THE  first  and  only  Continuous  Flow  Pump  ever  made  that  will  deliver  an 
irrigating  head  from  a  deep  well  of  small  diameter.    The  Fulton  Pump  is 
made  in  four  sizes,  as  follows:    No.  2,  No.  2*,  No.  3  and  No.  4,  and  can  be 
driven  by  any  kind  of  motive  power. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  FULTON  PUMP  it  was  considered  not  only  impracti- 
cal but  impossible  to  irrigate  successfully  from  deep-bored  wells,  but  after  five 
years'  trial  it  is  admitted  by  all  users  of  the  FULTON  PUMP  to  be  not  only  the 
cheapest  but  the  surest  way  to  irrigate. 


THE   WELL  KNOWN 

FORBES  CULTIVATOR, 

Manufactured  by 

Enterprise     M'f'g  Company, 

SAN    JOSE,    C    M  I 


The  cut  below  represents  a  6- 
foot  3- wheel  Cultivator,  with  11 
reversible  spring  steel  teeth. 


Pumping  Plant  of  John  Bolinger,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Note  the  smile  on  this  honest  old  German's 
face.    He  thinks  he  has  the  best  system  on  earth. 


READ  WHAT  MR.  C.  S.  LOMBARD  HAS  TO  SAY  ABOUT  HIS  PUMP. 

Redlands,  Cai...  February  12,  1900. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Ames,  Gail,  Cal.— Dear  Sir:   After  using  your  No.  2  Power  Head  for  nearly  two  years, 
during  which  tine  I  have  critically  examined  everything  in  the  way  of  a  Deep  Well  Pump  In  this  part 
of  the  State,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  state  that,  In  my  opinion,  you  make  the  best  Deep  Well  Pump  now 
upon  the  market  for  deep  pumping.   For  irrigating  purposes  your  No.  2  and  No.  3  have  no  equal. 

Respectfully  yours,  C.  S.  LOMBARD. 


Manufactured  at  Gait,  Sacramento  CO.,  Cal.,  by  A.  T.  AMES.  DEWEY,  STRONG  fc  CO„  Patent  SoUcitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  manufacture  and 
carry  a  general 
line  of 

Orchard  InipltmenU, 

such  as 

Forbes 
Cultivators, 

Tulley 
Cultivators, 
Weed 
Cutters, 
Orchard 

Rollers, 
Fruit  Trucks. 

\  I.I.  KINDS  OF 

Machine  and  Foundry 

WORK. 


The  cut  below  repre 
sents  a  9-foot,  3-wheel 
Cultivator,  with  the 
same  features  as  the  3- 
wheel  Cultivator,  except 
the  pole,  which  la  rigid. 
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THIRTIETH    YEA1  , 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  Hound  Kumquat. 


Little  Known  Citrus  Fruits. 

Next  week  there  will  be  held  the  Ninth  Annual  Citrus  Fair  at  Cloverdale,  Sonoma 
county.  Cloverdale  occupies  a  cosy  nook  at  the  point  where  Russian  river  breaks 
through  a  mountain  barrier  and  takes  its  way  through  rich  valley  lands  to  the  ocean. 
The  brisk  little  town  is  very  pic- 
turesque for  situation,  and  it  lies 
in  an  environment  of  hillside, 
bench  and  valley  lands,  which  are 
adapted  to  a  very  wide  range  of 
valuable  products.  Long  ago 
wide-awake  residents  began  to 
try  citrus  fruits  and  the  product 
was  so  charming  that  nearly  a 
decade  ago  special  citrus  fruit 
fairs  were  begun.  It  is  interest- 
ing that,  though  at  that  time 
midwinter  citrus  fairs  were  nu- 
merous, Cloverdale  is  the  only 
district  which  has  maintained 
them  in  regular  sequence  to  the 
present,  and  this  year's  display  will  open  on 
"Wednesday,  February  20th,  and  continue  through 
the  week. 

As  our  contribution  to  the  variety  of  the  occa- 
sion, we  illustrate  fruits  of  the  citrus  family  which 
are  not  familiar,  plucking  them  from  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Lelong's  treatise  on  Citrus  Culture. 

First  in  size  is  the  pear-shaped  shaddock — an  im- 
mense fruit  of  which  the  picture  is  reduced  one- 
half.  It  is  smooth-skinned,  lemon  yellow  and  hand- 
some— in  fact,  its 
size  and  beauty  are 
its  chief  claims,  for 
its  pulp  is  acrid  and 
the  skin  a  good  tim- 
ber for  making  bit- 
ters. It  is  a  con- 
spicuous mantel  or- 
nament, and  the 
Chinese  use  it  at 
New  Years  in  their 
homes  and  j  o  s  s  - 
houses  as  a  telling 
decoration.  It  is 
often  seen  at  citrus 
fairs,  but  otherwise 
does  not  claim  public 
attention. 

Quite  otherwise  is 
it  with  the  two  kumquats  which  are  shown — 
one  round  and  the  other  oval.  These  are  nat- 
ural size  in  the  pictures.  They  are  growing  in 
favor  for  preserving,  the  oval  being  superior. 
The  whole  fruit  is  processed  and  the  character- 
istic aromatic  flavor  of  the  rind  gives  the  whole 
a  very  pleasing  taste.  The  fruit  grows  on  a 
bush  4  to  6  feet  high,  which  is  very  desirable  as 
a  garden  ornament. 

Perhaps  the  most  curious  citrus  fruit  is  the 


fingered  orange  of  Japan. 
The  picture  shows  well  why 
it  has  this  peculiar  name. 
It  is  said  to  have  medicinal 
value,  but  its  chief  use  will 
be  for  ornament  by  those 
who  do  not  consider  it  ugly. 
The  deciduous  or  trifoli- 


The  Pear-Shaped  Shaddock. 


The  Trifoliate  Orange. 


The  Fingered  Orange  of  Japan. 


The  Oval  Kumquat. 


The  Otaheite  Orange. 


Cluster  of  Tahiti  Seedlings. 


ate  orange  of  Japan  is  another  curious  affair  in  many  ways.  It 
departs  from  the  evergreen  type,  but  keeps  the  color  in  its  flat 
branches  and  immense  thorns,  though  its  scant  leaves  fall.  The 
fruit  is  of  little  account,  but  the  plant  has  good  hedge  points, 
and  it  is  also  used  by  the  Japanese  as  a  dwarfing  stock  for  the 
growth  of  their  kid-glove  oranges.  As  it  is  quite  hardy,  it  will 
do  to  carry  the  citrus  atmosphere  farther  north  than  the  sweet 
orange  can. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  the  Otaheite  orange,  of  which 
a  branch  is  shown.  This  is  probably  the  most  hardy  of 
the  citrus  family,  and  is  successfully  used  a  certain  distance 
northward  on  the  Atlantic  coast  for  an  orname'ntal  shrub.  It  is 
also  used  as  a  dwarfing  stock  in  Florida.  California  does  little 
with  dwarfing  stocks  of  any  kind;  even  the  small  Japanese  citrus 
fruits  are  here  put  upon  a  free  stock  with  the  idea  of  causing 
larger  growth  and  fruiting. 

Our  group  of  pictures  includes  also  a  cluster  of  Tahiti  seedling 
sweet  oranges.  These  are  interesting  because  so  rapidly  pass- 
ing from  view  in  this  State.  Twenty-five  years  ago  these  were 
the  chief  of  the  California  product,  but  now  the  Tahiti  is  mostly 
underground,  and  sap  is  being  pumped  into  the  better  budded 
varieties  which  have  been  established  upon  them.  Formerly 
the  rotten  orange  from  the  south  seas  was  a  commercial  article 
in  this  city,  being  sold  by  the  barrel  to  citrus  nurserymen;  but 
now  the  plumpest  seed  from  locally  grown  seedlings  constitutes 
the  supply. 
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The  Week. 

The  rainfall  has  passed  the  point  where  it  has  to  be 
looked  after — in  fact,  it  is  fast  approaching  the  point 
where  it  ceases  to  be  interesting,  except  to  those  who 
are  getting  too  much.  Look  at  the  surprising  facts 
shown  in  the  rainfall  table  on  the  opposite  page.  Los 
Angeles  has  as  much  as  Sacramento,  and  San  Fran- 
cisco is  about  the  same,  while  San  Luis  Obispo  has 
nearly  twice  as  much  as  any  of  them.  Southern  Cali- 
fornian  points  are  thrice  the  figures  of  last  year  and 
considerably  more  than  their  normal  supply.  This  is 
why  fear  of  scant  moisture  has  passed  away,  and  the 
whole  State  is  as  well  fixed  for  large  crops  as  it  has 
ever  been  since  its  history  began.  No  wonder  busi- 
ness is  active,  and  all  kinds  of  promising  enterprises 
have  a  buoyancy  not  known  for  years.  Prosperity  is 
here. 

Prosperity  is  perhaps  more  tangible  in  California 
than  elsewhere  because  here  prosperity  largely 
means  people.  Current  reports  are  that  tourists 
are  sleeping  three  in  a  bed  in  southern  California 
and  taking  delightful  baths  in  the  unusual  rainfall. 
The  presence  of  new  people  is  also  clearly  discernible 
in  other  parts  of  the  State  and  the  railway  managers 
state  that  the  tide  has  hardly  set  in  yet  but  it  is 
coming.  This  will  be  a  great  advantage  to  many 
producing  interests  which  need  more  help  than  is  at 
present  available  and  unless  the  movement  should 
run  to  excess  is  much  to  be  rejoiced  over.  We  have, 
it  is  sad  to  say,  to  take  the  bitter  with  the  sweet 
and  "  good  times  in  California"  is  the  message  which 
is  passing  by  grapevine  telegraph  to  all  the  hobo 
camps  on  this  side  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  It  is  re- 
ported that  150  tramps  in  a  body  are  coming  to  Cali- 
fornia by  the  Shasta  route  at  the  present  time.  It 
seems  to  be  the  rule  that  where  work  is  plenty,  beg- 
ging is  also  productive.  Thrift  and  idleness  prosper 
together:  is  it  another  instance  of  the  duality  of  the 
universe  ? 

Speculative  wheat  market  has  been  sinking  and 
reaches  the  lowest  point  for  the  week  as  we  go  to 
press  on  Wednesday.  There  has  been  a  reduction  in 
the  world's  visible  supply,  but  that  does  not  awaken 
a  buying  appetite,  as  it  is  offset  by  the  fine  outlook 
locally.  Spot  wheat  shows  sympathy,  but  is  not  so 
degraded  as  the  speculative  market.  Barley  is  weak 
but  not  lower,  except  on  feed,  perhaps,  which  is 
crowded  down  by  the  stuff  which  is  screened  out  of 
shipping  barley,  and  is  thus  used  to  make  it  easier  to 
buy  the  better  grades.  Oats  are  firm  and  in  light 
supply.  Rye  is  dragging  and  lower.  Beans  are 
quiet  and  lower.  The  Government  has  taken  some 
Large  Whites,  but  has  other  bids  still  under  consid- 
eration for  a  few  days.    The  supply  of  white  beans  is 


small  and  strongly  held  ;  colored  beans  are  not  in 
much  demand.  Bran  is  stiffly  held  and  there  are 
small  supplies,  chiefly  of  Northern.  There  is  nothing 
new  in  hay,  which  is  quiet  at  the  old  figures  for  good 
lots,  while  common  hay  is  weak,  even  at  low  prices. 
All  meats  are  firm  and  hogs  have  advanced;  Eastern 
hogs  are  still  coming,  but  local  supplies  are  light  as 
yet.  The  best  butter  is  firm  and  in  good  demand. 
Eggs  are  falling,  but  go  well  at  the  lower  figures,  as 
there  is  quite  a  shipping  movement.  Poultry,  as  a 
whole,  has  a  better  tone  and  lighter  stocks,  but  no 
particular  advance.  Choice  potatoes  are  looking  up. 
Onions  are  higher  and  in  light  supply.  Fresh  vege- 
tables are  very  scarce  and  sell  at  fancy  prices. 
There  are  rather  fewer  oranges  and  choice  have  sold 
better,  but  are  not  very  active.  Lemons  are  un- 
changed. Fine  apples  are  almost  out  of  sight  and 
command  stiff  prices.  Dried  fruit  is  about  the  same 
— some  small  selling,  but  no  general  movement.  A 
few  outside  prunes  are  selling  at  higher  rates — that 
is,  nearer  to  the  Association  prices.  Wool  is  quieter 
than  ever.  There  seems  no  disposition  to  operate  at 
present,  though  prices  are  not  complained  of. 

It  will  be  a  bad  year  for  the  beef  eaters,  for  the 
available  supplies  are  being  gathered  in.  Shipments 
are  coming  this  way  from  Mexico  and  Texas,  as 
stated  recently,  but  even  the  local  coast  product  is 
being  carried  away  eastward.  The  Record-Union 
says  that  buyers  in  Nevada  have  warned  their  firms 
that  a  further  advance  is  sure  to  come,  and  predict 
that  before  spring  opens  carcasses  laid  down  in  the 
rough  at  Reno  will  be  worth  10  cents  per  pound.  It 
is  stated  that  in  eastern  Oregon  Chicago  buyers  are 
gathering  in  every  available  hoof,  but  in  western 
Oregon  and  Nevada  the  California  markets  have  no 
competitors.  Just  how  high  beef  will  go  is  a  matter 
of  conjecture,  but  that  it  will  continue  to  rise  seems 
certain. 

The  Prune  Association  is  working  away  zealously 
at  its  difficult  problem.  The  San  Jose  papers  are 
working  hard  to  furnish  the  purchasers  a  new  cook- 
ing recipe  with  each  prune  and  they  bid  fair  to  do  it. 
They  are  thinking  about  printing  their  papers  with 
prune  juice.  The  Association  proposes  to  enter  upon 
a  broad  plan  of  reaching  Eastern  consumers.  The 
officers  are  now  empowered  to  spend  a  certain 
amount  of  money  for  warehouses,  etc.,  but  they  need 
also  to  make  expenditures  to  advertise  the  goods  so 
that  they  can  empty  the  warehouses,  and  a  meeting 
is  to  be  held  Feb.  21st  to  confer  this  power.  There 
is  being  sent  to  each  member  a  copy  of  the  proposed 
amendment  to  the  by-laws,  with  an  extract  from  the 
original  by-laws  showing  the  section  proposed  to  be 
amended  and  a  voting  blank,  upon  which  those  mem- 
bers who  will  not  be  able  to  attend  the  meeting  may 
send  in  their  votes  by  mail.  This  has  been  done  in 
compliance  with  the  requirements  of  the  by-laws  in 
the  matter  of  making  amendments.  The  directors 
ask  the  power  to  expend  as  much  of  the  combine's 
funds  as  they  see  fit  in  the  proper  advertising  of 
California  prunes,  and  in  the  promotion  of  their  sale 
and  consumption.  It  is  argued  that  if  this  is  granted 
the  prune  market  will  be  placed  on  a  firm  basis  not 
only  this  year,  but  for  all  time.  Among  the  plans 
suggested  at  San  Jose  is  one  of  putting  young  ladies 
in  the  leading  stores  of  the  Eastern  towns,  and  teach- 
ing them  to  prepare  and  serve  California  prunes. 
The  fruit  will  be  placed  on  sale  in  these  stores,  and 
samples  of  it  cooked  and  served  at  little  tables.  Many 
other  similar  plans  have  been  suggested,  some  of 
which  will  probably  be  put  in  operation  if  the  neces- 
sary power  is  given  to  the  directors.  All  this  is 
very  enterprising,  and  past  experience,  in  a  small 
way,  warrants  expectation  that  it  will  make  a  great 
impression.  The  fact  is  that  the  distant  people  have 
got  to  eat  these  prunes,  and  it  will  save  them  a  lot  of 
doctors'  and  druggists'  bills  if  they  learn  it  as  soon 
as  possible.  Talk  about  sugar-coated  pills  !  Their 
occupation  will  be  gone  as  soon  as  the  new  schemes 
begin  to  operate.  It  will  be  health  to  the  East  and 
wealth  to  California. 

We  have  some  fine  letters  in  preparation  for  print 
on  the  use  of  resistant  stocks  for  California  vine- 
yards. There  is  no  more  important  proposition  and 
none  for  which  the  people  are  better  prepared.  For- 
tunately, the  results  of  many  years'  experience  are 
ready  for  our  guidance,  now  that  the  phylloxera 


must  be  circumvented  almost  everywhere,  and  still 
there  is  so  much  to  be  learned.  As  the  question  of 
restoring  vineyards  rises  anew  every  time  a  new 
region  is  invaded  by  the  insect,  because  different 
roots  must  be  used  to  meet  local  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate,  there  is  continued  need  of  trial  and  con- 
tinued interest  in  results  already  secured.  We  are 
glad,  therefore,  that  we  have  now  in  hand  several 
interesting  and  carefully  prepared  contributions,  and 
there  will  be  more  to  follow.  The  more  the  better, 
when  they  are  based  upon  close  observation  and  ex- 
perience, and  those  who  have  not  yet  made  such  con- 
tributions for  the  public  edification  should  be  mar- 
shaling their  facts  and  deductions.  This  symposium 
will  begin  in  our  next  issue. 

The  Department  of  State  at  Washington  has  com- 
mitted itself  to  an  undertaking  by  which  the  United 
States  Consuls  at  all  points  shall  secure  information 
about  foreign  fruit  crops  and  prices  for  the  benefit  of 
American  growers  and  exporters  as  soon  as  the  Cali- 
fornia fruit  growers  should  furnish  to  the  department 
precise  information  as  to  what  is  desired.  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Berwick  of  Monterey  is  chairman  of  the  Cali- 
fornia committee  which  has  secured  the  conces- 
sion from  the  State  Department  and  the  com- 
mittee now  desires  that  it  be  immediately  in- 
formed of  the  precise  information  desired  by  each 
branch  of  the  fruit  industry,  with  the  locations  of  all 
Consuls  who  can  be  expected  to  give  it.  The  fruit 
industries  specially  interested  are  supposed  to  be 
the  raisin  growers,  prune  growers,  citrus  growers 
and  the  producers  of  walnuts  and  almonds,  but  as  a 
matter  of  fact  the  enterprise  includes  all  producers 
of  fruits  capable  of  export  and  their  dried  or  other- 
wise preserved  products.  It  also  includes  all  such 
products  imported  to  this  country.  This  committee 
will  have  a  busy  year  if  all  those  interested  rise  to 
the  opportunity  and  the  State  Department  will  con- 
clude that  it  has  struck  something  bigger  than  the 
Philippines  before  they  finish  with  it. 

It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  though  California  is 
only  very  rarely  much  of  a  State  for  grasshoppers, 
it  promises  to  be  best  fortified  against  them.  Alex- 
ander Craw,  quarantine  officer  of  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  has  received  from  Australia  a  consign- 
ment of  tachina  flies,  which  have  a  special  appetite 
for  grasshoppers.  The  flies  will  be  kept  in  cold 
storage  at  a  temperature  of  about  35°  until  May, 
when  they  will  be  liberated  simultaneously  with  the 
annual  appearance  of  the  grasshoppers.  The  Aus. 
tralian  consignment  also  comprises  a  considerable 
number  of  lady  birds,  which  are  believed  to  be  adapted 
for  the  destruction  of  the  red  scale.  The  shipper  of 
these  specimens  is  George  Compers,  who  is  in  South 
Australia  as  the  special  agent  of  the  State  Horticul- 
tural Board.  ^ 

A  very  important  rumor  has  chased  itself  from 
San  Francisco  to  Los  Angeles  and  back — that  the 
Southern  Pacific  Company  had  bought  all  the  cars  of 
the  Continental  Fruit  Express,  over  1500  in  number, 
the  consideration  being  in  the  neighborhood  of 
$1,000,000.  If  the  Southern  Pacific  has  bought  the 
fruit  cars,  it  is  one  of  the  biggest  business  deals  con- 
summated here  for  a  long  time.  A  leading  railroad 
man  in  Los  Angeles  says  he  knows  the  report  is  true 
and  that  the  sale  was  effected  on  account  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission  that 
after  this  season  railroads  must  carry  fruit  in  their 
own  cars.  This  is,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  very  promising 
affair  in  our  overland  shipping,  and  has  the  possibility 
of  striking  a  very  costly  and  unnecessary  lot  of  fric- 
tion out  of  the  line  between  the  grower  and  the  dis- 
tant market. 

Wheat  is  being  finely  cleared  out  at  the  north. 
Estimates  of  the  wheat  now  remaining  in  the  Palouse 
|  and  Walla  Walla  districts  show  that  the  warehouses 
contain  only  10%  to  15%  of  last  year's  crop.  Since 
September  more  than  the  entire  crop  of  1900 
has  been  shipped,  since_at  that  time  the  warehouses 
also  contained  considerable  grain  left  over  from  1899 
and  1898.  The  amount  of  wheat  remaining  is  the 
smallest  ever  known  at  this  time  of  the  year. 

A  mammoth  prune  arch  has  been  suggested  by 
Mayor  Martin  of  San  Jose  in  honor  of  President  Mc- 
Kinley's  visit  in  May. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Potato  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — For  several  years  I  have  been 
troubled  with  blighting  of  my  potato  crop.  The  land 
is  deep,  rich,  sandy  soil,  and  has  been  in  potatoes  for 
several  years  in  succession.  The  crop  would  look 
very  promising  until  the  potatoes  were  about  the 
size  of  a  walnut,  and  then  they  would  be  struck  with 
blight,  and  the  crop,  of  course,  would  not  mature  and 
the  potatoes,  what  there  would  be  of  them,  would  be 
of  inferior  quality.  Can  you  suggest  a  remedy? — 
Amateur,  Carpinteria. 

The  blight  is  caused  by  a  fungus  (phytophthora 
infestaas)  which  attacks  the  tops,  showing  first  as 
brownish  coloration  of  the  outer  ends  of  the  leaves 
and  rapidly  extending  over  the  leaves  and  involving 
the  whole  plant  and  the  tubers,  utterly  destroying 
the  crop.  The  disease  does  not  usually  appear  until 
the  plants  are  well  grown.  The  remedy  is  very  suc- 
cessful if  faithfully  applied  as  soon  as  the  first  signs 
of  the  disease  are  seen  on  the  leaves,  or,  even  better, 
a  little  in  advance  of  this,  for  if  the  foliage  carries 
the  remedy  the  disease  is  practically  precluded.  Use 
the  strong  form  of  Bordeaux  mixture,  of  which  the 
formula  is  given  on  another  page  of  this  issue  in  con- 
nection with  the  discussion  of  the  "brown  rot"  of 
fruits.  The  potato  stands  Bordeaux  well.  Spray 
once  when  the  tops  have  made  a  good  growth,  but  be- 
fore the  disease  strikes  them,  and  it  may  be  also  neces- 
sary to  again  touch  the  later  growth,  but  in  our  rain- 
less summer  one  treatment  may  be  sufficient.  Some- 
times the  disease  may  be  avoided  by  changing  seed, 
for  many  new  varieties  are  at  first  practically  re- 
sistant, but  they  seem  to  weaken  later.  Changing 
seed  potatoes  is  a  good  thing  for  other  reasons  also, 
and  it  is  also  a  good  plan  to  get  potatoes  on  new  land 
as  far  as  practicable. 

Disinfecting  Nursery  Stock. 

To  the  Editor: — As  a  precaution  I  want  to  im- 
merse nursery  stock,  soon  as  received,  and  before 
setting,  in  a  solution  certain  to  kill  any  scale  or  other 
insects  that  may  infest  it.  In  your  opinion,  is  the 
lime,  sulphur  and  salt  mixture  proper  and  effective 
for  this  use  ?  If  not,  what  solution  would  you  recom- 
mend for  grape,  plum,  cherry,  apple,  etc.? — Colo- 
rado. 

We  should  not  dip  into  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash 
for  fear  of  injury.  Well  made  kerosene  emulsion  is 
good  for  many  insects  and  their  eggs.  The  use  of 
vapors  instead  of  dips  is  now  popular  and  more  effec- 
tive. Cuttings,  scions,  young  trees  and  vines,  etc., 
can  be  freed  from  insects  by  inclosing  in  a  tight  box 
or  cask  and  placing  a  saucerful  of  carbon  bisulphide 
on  the  top  of  them,  covering  it  with  canvas  or  any 
tight-fitting  cover.  The  bisulphide  vapor  will  de- 
stroy all  insect  life  in  forty  minutes.  Disinfecting 
such  materials  on  a  larger  scale  is  done  by  Alexander 
Craw,  State  Quarantine  Officer,  in  this  way: 

Use  square  canvas  sheets,  16  to  20  feet  in  diam- 
eter, made  of  the  best  ducking,  double  stitched  and 
then  painted  with  boiled  linseed  oil  to  make  it  gas 
proof.  The  canvas  must  be  perfectly  dry  before  it  is 
rolled  up,  or  it  is  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  spontane- 
ous combustion.  To  fumigate  evergreen  stock  use  one 
ounce  of  cyanide  of  potassium  (in  lumps,  not  pulver- 
ized), one  fluid  ounce  of  commercial  sulphuric  acid, 
and  two  fluid  ounces  of  water  to  100  cubic  feet  of  en- 
closed space.  For  deciduous  and  hardy  trees,  when 
dormant,  use  one-fourth  more  for  each  of  the  above. 
When  the  canvas  has  been  placed  over  the  stock  to 
be  fumigated,  prepare  the  charge.  Take  a  three  or 
four-gallon  glazed  earthenware  jar,  into  which  pour 
the  necessary  quantity  of  water,  then  the  sulphuric 
acid,  and  place  it  well  under  the  canvas,  the  edges  of 
which  are  secured  with  soil  or  in  some  way  so  as  to 
prevent  the  gas  escaping,  with  the  exception  of  the 
edge  immediately  in  front  of  the  jar.  The  proper 
amount  of  cyanide  of  potassium  is  then  dropped  into 
the  jar  from  a  long  scoop,  and  the  tent  is  immediately 
closed,  and  remains  so  for  one  hour. 

Katydid  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  received  some  young  peach 
trees  with  some  kind  of  bug  or  egg,  which  I  send 
herewith.  Please  let  me  know  what  it  is  and  what  to 
do  for  it. — Reader,  Madera. 

These  curious  katydid  eggs  naturally  attract  atten- 
tion and  seem  very  threatening.  We  have  received 
two  specimens  this  week,  both  from  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.  They  should  be  easily  recognized.  They  are 
oval,  nearly  one-fifth  of  an  inch  in  length,  flat  and 
smooth,  of  light  or  ashy-gray  color,  and  are  usually 
very  regularly  placed  in  two  rows  on  the  twig,  partly 
overlapping  each  other.  They  have  a  seedlike  ap- 
pearance. They  are  laid  by  a  katydid — a  good-sized 
grasshopper  with  a  very  shrill  voice,  highly  esteemed 


by  poets.  The  insects  are  injurious,  so  far  as  they 
go,  but  they  are  never  abundant  enough  to  do  much 
harm.  The  treatment  is  simply  to  crush  the  eggs 
whenever  seen,  and  they  are  so  conspicuous  as  to  be 
easily  seen  in  pruning  or  in  planting  out  young  trees. 

The  Longer  Catechism. 

To  the  Editor: — If  it  does  not  exhaust  your  pa- 
tience— and  your  knowledge — will  you  please  answer 
the  following  questions  ? — C.  M.  Waterman,  Magalia. 

Is  there  any  objection  to  plowing  patato  seed  un- 
der in  such  sod  as  results  from  the  winter  growth  of 
grass,  grain  and  weeds  ? 

No. 

If  potatoes  want  to  grow  "rather  permaturely," 
is  it  better  to  keep  them  sprouted  continuously  or 
let  them  grow  and  sprout  them  once  for  all  just 
before  planting  ? 

Sprout  once,  or  you  will  use  up  all  the  dormant 
eyes. 

How  long  a  sprout  is  useful  to  a  potato  seed  at 
time  of  planting  ? 

Whatever  length  can  be  handled  without  breaking. 

When  other  conditions  are  favorable,  ought  such 
crops  as  beans  and  potatoes  do  well  on  poor  ground 
with  a  liberal  application  of  commercial  fertilizer 
alone  ? 

Yes. 

Of  the  three  principal  elements  of  fertility,  which 
is  the  more  liable  to  be  lacking  in  soil  brought  over 
a  lava  flow  by  glacial  action  and  afterwards  more  or 
less  heated  by  the  underlying  lava  ? 

Nitrogen. 

Would  an  application  of  land  plaster  be  of  any  ben- 
efit to  alfalfa  planted  on  poor  soil  and  under  unfavor- 
able conditions,  but  fertilized  with  potash  and  super- 
phosphate ? 

Yes. 

Are  there  any  native  lupins  in  the  foothills  of  Cali- 
fornia sufficiently  poisonous  to  seriously  affect  horses 
when  eating  the  hay  among  which  they  may  happen 
to  grow  ? 

No ;  but  there  are  plants  which  look  a  little  like 
lupins  which  are  poisonous. 

Is  there  really  such  a  disease  among  horses  as 
"fern  staggers  ?  " 

We  do  not  know. 

May  quicklime  be  used  for  all  purposes — except  on 
black  alkali — for  which  plaster  is  useful  ? 

No  ;  plaster  performs  some  offices  which  quicklime 
can  not. 

What  Will  the  Tragedy  Take? 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  fourteen  acres  of  Tragedy 
prunes  coming  in  bearing.  I  am  told  there  is  no 
profit  in  shipping  the  fruit  East  or  in  selling  it  here 
fresh.  Is  there  any  profit  in  drying  it  ?  Our  climate 
here  is  excellent  for  drying,  and  the  fruit  ripens 
about  ten  days  later  than  at  Vacaville.  Can  the 
trees  be  successfully  grafted  to  the  almond,  peach  or 
apricot,  or  can  they  be  grafted  to  something  more 
profitable  ?  Our  soil  and  climate  here  is  all  right  for 
all  kinds  of  prunes,  peaches,  apricots  and  almonds. — 
Grower,  Brentwood,  Cal. 

The  Tragedy  makes  a  dried  plum.  It  is  too  tart 
and  loses  too  much  weight  to  be  called  a  prune. 
Judging  from  the  fact  that  so  many  are  being  grafted 
over,  it  is  not  profitable  as  a  drying  fruit.  We  do 
not  know  all  the  things  that  the  Tragedy  will  take 
successfully  in  grafting,  but  more  people  are  putting 
in  Sugar  prunes  than  any  other  fruit.  It  ought  to 
take  any  other  plum  or  prune.  For  the  other  fruits 
you  mention  we  cannot  answer.  Who  has  results 
with  them  ? 

Almond  on  Peach. 

To  the  Editor: — Among  the  almond  trees  in  my 
orchard  are  three  peach  trees,  which  my  predecessor 
let  come  up  from  the  root,  after  the  little  almond 
trees  died.  They  are  now  four  years  old.  Can  I 
work  them  over  into  almonds  ? — Subscriber,  Fair 
Oaks. 

Certainly.  In  grafting  into  the  peach,  however, 
one  has  to  take  extra  precautions,  for  the  peach 
bark  is  apt  to  dry  back  and  act  ugly.  It  is  best  not 
to  split  the  stock,  but  cut  in  obliquely  with  a  saw, 
smooth  the  cut  with  a  sharp  knife  and  then  fit  the 
scion  nicely  at  one  side  of  the  cleft  and  tie  closely 
with  a  waxed  band  which  is  allowed  to  go  over  the 
stump  to  protect  the  cut  surface  at  the  top  also. 
Work  into  the  smaller  limbs,  and  not  in  the  main 
trunk,  if  you  can  avoid  it. 

Polled  Angus  Cattle. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  give  us  the  names 
of  any  breeders  of  thoroughbred  Polled  Aberdeen 
Angus  cattle  in  this  State  and  out  of  it  ? — Wood  & 
Co.,  Danville. 

Breeders  of  good  stock  should  see  to  it  that  Pa- 


cific Rural  Press  readers  do  not  have  to  ask  such 
questions.  Announcements  should  be  kept  standing 
in  our  advertising  columns.  The  people  are  more 
anxious  for  good  stock  now  than  they  have  been  for 
years,  but  they  can  not  give  heed  to  your  kind  of 
stock  unless  you  tell  them  of  it.  If  some  reader  will 
make  a  sale  to  Messrs.  Wood  and  then  put  the  money 
into  advertising,  he  will  soon  conclude  that  he  is  in 
the  breeding  business  for  something  more  than  his 
health. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  II,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  temperature  has  been  below  the  normal  nearly  all 
the  week  and  severe  frosts  have  occurred  in  most  places. 
Rain  has  fallen  in  all  parts  of  the  valley  and  snowstorms 
have  occurred  in  several  localities.  In  the  valleys  the 
snow  was  light  and  remained  on  the  ground  but  a  short 
time,  but  the  foothills  and  mountains  were  well  covered. 
The  cold  weather  has  had  no  injurious  effect  thus  far, 
except  in  retarding  the  growth  of  green  feed,  and  has 
been  beneficial  in  keeping  back  deciduous  fruit  buds.  Irf 
many  sections  the  soil  is  too  wet  for  cultivation,  and 
there  is  some  danger  of  injury  to  wheat  from  the  con- 
tinued rains.  Seeding  is  progressing  wherever  practi- 
cable. Grain  is  still  in  good  condition,  but  would  be 
benefited  by  sunshine  and  warmer  weather.  Almonds 
are  in  bloom  in  Yolo  county. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Cool  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week  ana 
heavy  frosts  have  occurred  in  many  places.  Rain  has 
fallen  in  all  sections  and  snow  is  reported  at  many  sta- 
tions, the  snow  having  been  unusually  heavy  in  the  foot- 
hill and  mountain  districts.  The  observer  at  San  Luis 
Obispo  reports  that  15,000  acres  of  grain  in  that  county 
have  been  washed  out  by  the  excessive  rains  and  will 
have  to  be  replanted  ;  also  that  wild  pigeons  are  causing 
great  damage  to  grain.  In  some  sections  the  heavy  rain- 
fall has  made  the  soil  too  wet  for  further  grain  planting 
this  season,  and  the  acreage  will  not  bo  as  large  as  has 
been  expected,  but  the  summer-fallow  for  next  year  will 
be  proportionately  increased.  Grain  and  grass  continue 
in  good  condition  in  most  places.  Orchards  and  vine- 
yards are  looking  well  and  pruning  is  progressing. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Low  temperatures  have  prevailed  during  the  week 
and  severe  frosts  have  occurred  in  some  sections.  Heavy 
rain  has  fallen  at  intervals  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the  val- 
ley and  there  has  been  an  unusually  heavy  fall  of  snow 
in  the  mountain  districts.  Rivers  and  creeks  are  run- 
ning bank  full  and  in  some  places  the  streams  have  over- 
flowed, causing  considerable  damage  to  roads  and  canals. 
The  ground  is  thoroughly  saturated  and  storage  reser- 
voirs are  filling  rapidly.  Plowing  and  seeding  have  been 
suspended  and  cannot  be  resumed  for  several  days, 
owing  to  the  heavy  condition  of  the  soil.  Very  little 
work  is  being  done  in  orchards  and  vineyards.  Early 
grain  is  looking  remarkably  well,  but  later  sown  needs 
sunshine  and  warmer  weather.  Deciduous  fruits  are  in 
good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Cool  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week.  Unusu- 
ally heavy  rain  has  fallen  in  nearly  all  sections  and  in  the 
higher  elevations  and  mountain  districts  there  has  been 
a  heavy  fall  of  snow.  The  storm  has  caused  no  damage 
to  crops,  so  far  as  reported.  Mountain  streams  are  run- 
ning full  and  the  storage  reservoirs  are  filling  rapidly. 
The  soil  is  new  thoroughly  saturated  and  farmers  state 
that  the  precipitation  has  been  sufficient  to  insure  good 
crops  of  barley,  wheat  and  hay.  Farm  and  orchard 
work  has  been  temporarily  suspended.  Grain  and  feed 
are  in  good  condition,  but  have  made  slow  growth  dur- 
ing the  cool  weather,  and  would  be  benefited  by  sun- 
shine. 

Eureka  Summary.— Comparatively  little  farm  work 
is  being  done  on  valley  lands.  On  higher  levels  plowing 
and  seeding  are  in  progress.  Fruit  trees  have  not  been 
injured  by  frost. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Nearly  steady  rain  in  the 
valleys  and  snow  in  the  mountains,  well  down.  Rain  fell 
heavily  in  sections,  causing  damago  in  some  places,  wash- 
ing grain  fields,  orchards  and  roads.  Soil  is  well  soaked. 
Vegetation  is  growing  rapidly. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  13,  1901,  are  from  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.28 

31.52 

35.15 

27.17 

30 

58 

Red  Bluff  

1.24 

19.11 

15.29 

16.68 

30 

58 

.44 

13  78 

13.69 

12.78 

32 

52 

.29 

14  53 

14.67 

15  (H 

38 

56 

1.00 

9  30 

6.15 

5  63 

32 

62 

Independence  

.14 

4.83 

2.09 

4.37 

22 

48 

San  Luis  Obispo.. . . 

1.10 

26.68 

12.50 

12.71 

32 

66 

1.62 

13  53 

4.57 

10  90 

38 

66 

San  Diego  

3.52 

8.50 

2.65 

6.16 

44 

62 

3  46 

3  60 

.76 

2  31 

38 

62 

100 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Brown  Rot  of  Stone  Fruits. 

By  Fredekic  T.  Bioi.etti,  in  a  Special  Circular  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  Agricultural  Experiment  Station 

Brown  rot  is  one  of  the  most  serious  diseases  with 
which  fruit  growers  have  to  contend.  It  attacks 
principally  stone  fruits — peaches,  plums,  apricots 
and  cherries,  but  occasionally  does  damage  to  apples, 
pears  and  quinces.  It  is  widely  distributed  through- 
out Europe  and  the  United  States.  In  some  of  the 
Eastern  States  it  is  considered  the  most  destructive 
disease  with  which  the  peach  grower  has  to  contend. 
In  Delaware  and  Georgia  it  often  destroys  from  25% 
to  75%  of  the  crop.  It  is  reported  to  destroy  more 
peaches  and  cherries  in  Michigan  than  all  other 
diseases  combined.  In  Kentucky  it  is  said  to  be  very 
destructive  to  apples,  and  in  Oregon  it  has  been  the 
cause  of  very  serious  losses  to  the  prune  growers  for 
several  seasons.  In  California,  though  its  occurence 
has  been  noted  for  several  years,  no  serious  damage 
seems  to  have  been  occasioned  until  last  year,  when 
it  appeared  abundantly  in  several  localities.  State- 
ments were  received  from  prune  growers  in  Napa 
county  that  50%  of  the  crop  was  rotting  in  some  or- 
chards, and  specimens  of  the  diseased  fruit  received 
by  the  Agricultural  Station  at  Berkeley  showed  brown 
rot  to  be  the  cause.  In  several  large  orchards  in  Ala- 
meda county  the  late  varieties  of  apricots  were  1 
effected  ;  25%  or  more  of  the  crop  being  destroyed  in 
some  cases.  All  the  cases  of  this  disease  which 
have  so  far  been  brought  to  the  notice  of  the  station 
have  been  in  localities  not  far  from  the  sea,  and 
therefore  more  or  less  under  the  influence  of  the 
summer  sea  fogs.  As  there  seems,  however,  to  be 
a  tendency  of  the  disease  to  spread  in  California, 
and  as  recent  experiments  in  Georgia  and  elsewhere 
show  that  it  can  be  controlled  with  comparative 
ease,  the  following  brief  description  of  the  disease 
and  the  method  of  treatment  is  given. 

The  Cause  of  the  Trouble. — Brown  rot  is  caused 
by  a  mould  or  fungus  called  Monilia  fructigena, 
which  attacks  various  parts  of  the  plant,  leaves, 
blossoms,  twigs  and  fruit.    Its  effects  are  most  evi- 


the  specimen  on  the  right  the  leaves  are  quite  dead 
and  the  fungus  has  passed  into  the  twig.  The  ap- 
pearance of  the  disease  on  plums  and  prunes  is 
somewhat  different.  In  none  of  the  specimens  re- 
ceived at  the  station  were  the  spores  formed  when 
they  arrived.  The  appearance  of  the  diseased 
plums  was  not  at  first  very  different  from  that  of 
the  normal  ones,  but  when  they  were  cut  open  the 
inside  was  found  to  be  discolored.  When  placed  in 
a  moist,  warm  place,  however,  the  spore  masses 
developed  in  one  or  two  days,  and  then  the  appear- 
ance was  very  similar  to  that  of  the  diseased  apri- 
cots. 

The  attacked  fruit,  instead  of  becoming  soft  and 
falling  off.  as  with  most  other  rots,  gradually  dries 
up  and  often  remains  firmly  attached  to  the  tree 
until  the  following  spring.  In  spring  a  new  crop 
of  spores  is  produced  by  the  mummified  fruit,  and, 
in  the  case  of  peaches,  the  young  growth  and  blos- 
soms are  attacked.  The  same  probably  occurs  in 
the  case  of  apricots  and  other  fruits.  One  of  the 
worst  features  of  this  disease  is  that  the  fungus 
may  be  in  apparently  healthy  fruit.  Peaches  which 
when  picked  and  packed  showed  no  sign  of  the  rot, 
may  be  completely  spoiled  when  the  boxes  are 
opened  two  or  three  days  later. 

Treatment. — As  the  fungus  passes  the  winter 
principally  upon  the  mummified  fruit,  the  most  ef- 
fective method  of  combating  the  disease  is  to  re- 
move and  destroy  thoroughly  all  the  diseased  fruit. 
The  diseased  apricots  should  be  gathered  and  de- 
stroyed as  soon  as  the  appearance  of  brown  spots 
indicates  that  they  are  attacked,  and  not  left  on 
the  tree  until  the  fungus  has  penetrated  the  twigs. 
No  fruit  should  be  left  on  the  surface  of  the  ground. 
Any  fruit  which  falls  near  the  base  of  the  trunk 
should  be  raked  away  in  order  that  it  may  be  buried 
by  the  plow.  These  measures  alone,  thoroughly 
applied,  have  been  sufficient  to  produce  a  notable 
diminution  in  the  amount  of  fruit  attacked  ;  but  com- 
plete immunity  can  be  obtained  only  by  proper 
spraying  in  addition.  All  orchards  where  there  is 
reason  to  suspect  the  presence  of  the  rot,  such  as 
those  where  it  appeared  last  year  and  those  in  their 
immediate  neighborhood,  should  be  sprayed  with 
Bordeaux  mixture  one  or  two  weeks  before  the 
blossoms  open.  This  will  prevent  the  infection  of 
the  blossoms,  and  in  the  case  of  peaches  will  also 


Effect  of  Brown  Rot  on  Fruit  and  Twigs  of  Apricots. 


dent  upon  the  fruit,  but  it  does  an  amount  of  dam-  I 
age  that  is  hard  to  estimate,  by  attacking  the  other 
parts  of  the  plant,  but  which  some  observers  con- 
sider to  be  almost  equal  to  that  of  the  rotting  of  I 
the  fruit.  The  fruit  is  usually  attacked  after  it  has  1 
attained  full  size  and  just  as  it  commences  to  soften. 
The  first  symptom  in  the  case  of  apricots  and 
peaches  is  a  brown  spot  on  one  side  of  the  fruit. 
This  spot  gradually  enlarges  and  becomes  covered 
with  small  ashy-gray  pimples  which  consist  of  my- 
riads of  the  spores  of  the  fungus.  Soon  the  whole 
fruit  turns  brown  and  the  entire  surface  becomes 
covered  with  spores.  The  fungus  then  passes  from 
the  rotten  fruit  through  its  stem  into  the  twig. 
Finally  the  disease  attacks  the  twig  so  severly  that 
it  dries  up,  loses  its  leaves  and  dies.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  shows  apricots  and  twigs 
in  various  stages  of  the  disease,  and  the  gradual 
progress  from  the  fruit  to  the  twigs  is  well  shown. 
In  the  fruit  on  the  left,  by  looking  closely  it  can  be 
seen  that  the  lower  side  is  darker-colored  than  the 
upper,  and  that  the  light-colored  spores  have  com- 
menced to  appear.  The  middle  specimen  is  covered 
with  a  layer  of  the  pimple-like  masses  of  spores, 
and  the  leaves  have  commenced  to  wither ;  while  in 


prevent  curl-leaf.  A  winter  wash  with  our  or- 
dinary lime-salt-sulphur  mixture  would  doubtless 
be  nearly  as  effective  against  the  brown  rot,  and 
where  used  for  destroying  scale  and  other  insects, 
the  first  spraying  with  Bordeaux  might  be  omitted. 
In  any  case  where  the  brown  rot  appeared  last 
year,  the  trees  should  be  sprayed  with  Bordeaux 
as  soon  as  the  fruit  has  set.  These  measures  will, 
in  most  cases,  be  sufficient  with  early  fruit ;  but  for 
the  late-ripening  varieties,  such  as  Moorpark  apri- 
cots, a  third  spraying  should  be  given  about  a  week 
or  ten  days  before  the  fruit  commences  to  color. 
As  Bordeaux  would  stain  the  fruit  at  this  time  it  is 
better  to  use  a  spray  of  copper  acetate. 
Bordeaux  mixture  is  a  fungicide  consisting  of  blue- 
stone  (copper  sulphate),  lime  and  water,  mixed  in 
various  proportions  according  to  the  season  and  to 
the  kind  of  tree  to  be  sprayed.  For  the  first  spray- 
ing, before  the  buds  have  started,  the  following 
formula  can  be  recommended: 

Copper  sulphate   5  pounds 

Unslaked  lime   5  pounds 

Water  45  gallons 

For  spraying  the  trees  when  in  leaf  it  is  better  to 
use  less   sulphate    and  more  lime,   especially  on 


peaches,  in  order  to  avoid  danger  of  injuring  the 
foliage.    For  the  second  and  any  of  the  subsequent 

sprayings  the  following  should  be  used: 

Copper  sulphate   :i  pounds 

Unslaked  limo   6  pounds 

Water  45  gallons 

Directions  for  Mixing. — 1,  Suspend  the  copper 
sulphate  in  a  basket  or  perforated  wooden  box,  in  a 
barrel  containing  half  the  water.  The  sulphate 
should  be  just  below  the  surface  of  the  water  in  or- 
der to  dissolve  quickly. 

2.  Slake  the  lime  slowly  and  with  great  care  to  in- 
sure a  perfectly  smooth  paste  free  from  grit.  After 
the  paste  has  stood  for  twenty  to  forty  minutes,  with 
enough  water  to  ensure  it  from  drying,  dilute  with 
the  remainder  of  the  water  and  strain  through  a 
wire  sieve. 

3.  When  the  sulphate  is  dissolved  and  the  milk  of 
lime  quite  cool,  stir  each  mixture  well  and  pour  them 
together  into  a  suitable  receptacle. 

If  large  quantities  of  Bordeaux  are  needed  it  is 
more  convenient  to  make  two  stock  solutions  as  fol- 
lows: 

A.  — Copper  sulphate,  50  pounds;  Water,  25  gallons. 

B.  — Quicklime,  50  pounds;  Water  25  gallons. 

These  should  be  made  up  in  the  way  already  de- 
scribed and  separated  until  needed.  For  use  take 
half  a  gallon  of  solution  A  for  every  pound  of  copper 
sulphate,  and  half  a  gallon  of  mixture  B  for  every 
pound  of  lime  wanted  :  dilute  each  separately  with  a 
little  less  than  half  the  water  ;  pour  together  and 
make  up  to  the  requied  volume  with  water,  stirring 
thoroughly.  Never  mix  the  lime  and  copper  liquids 
when  hot. 

The  spray  should  be  made  as  short  a  time  as  pos- 
sible before  using  and  should  be  applied  when  the 
trees  are  dry  and  the  weather  calm.  Only  the  best 
quality  of  lime  should  be  used. 

For  Use  When  Fruit  is  Large. — The  spray  for 
use  when  the  fruit  is  large  is  made  by  mixing  six 
ounces  of  copper  acetate  (dibasic  acetate  of  copper) 
with  forty-five  gallons  of  water.  When  the  acetate 
is  quite  dissolved  and  mixed  with  the  water  it  is 
ready  to  be  applied. 


The  Convention's  Transportation  Committee. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  Feb.  2  you  pub 
lished  a  letter  from  Edward  Berwick  of  Monterey, 
requesting  information  as  to  what  had  been  done  by 
the  committee  on  transportation  appointed  at  the 
State  Fruit  Growers'  Convention  held  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, Dec.  4-7,  1900,  and  reference  was  made  to  me 
as  chairman  of  said  committee. 

In  reply  I  will  say  that  the  committee  has  not  been 
idle.  On  the  contrary,  there  has  been  much  hard 
work  done  in  efforts  to  gather  information  that  will 
establish  the  fact  in  the  minds  of  those  who  control 
the  transportation  companies  that  handle  California 
green  fruit  shipments  in  Eastern  markets  that  the 
request  made  by  the  growers  and  shippers  in  State 
convention  assembled  is  but  just,  and  if  granted  will 
greatly  benefit  all  factors  interested  in  fruit  growing 
in  California,  not  excepting  the  transportation  com- 
panies themselves. 

In  regard  to  his  reference  to  Mr.  Hays,  president 
of  the  Southern  Pacific,  I  will  say  that  it  could  hardly 
be  expected  that  President  Hays  would  be  prepared 
and  ready  to  take  up  and  give  serious  consideration 
to  such  an  important  matter  so  soon  after  his  induc- 
tion into  the  official  position  he  now  holds. 

There  is  yet  plenty  of  time  to  act,  as  there  will  be 
no  green  fruit  shipments  made  before  June. 

I  feel  confident  that  Mr.  Berwick  and  all  other 
growers  will  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  action  of 
the  committee  when  it  is  through  with  its  labors. 

R.  D.  Stephens, 
Chairman  Committee  on  Transportation. 

Sacramento. 

The  Sugar  Prune. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  lately  read  two  letters  in 
your  paper  concerning  the  planting  of  prune  trees. 
One  writer  asks  advice  as  to  what  variety  to  plant; 
another  ridicules  the  idea  of  planting  any.  I  would 
like  to  ask  if  the  Sugar  prune  tree,  as  far  as  it  is 
known,  is  a  good  bearer  and  a  strong  tree.  Does  it 
stand  lat,e  frost  as  well  as  the  French  prune. — W.  S. 
Smith,  Del  Rey. 

All  that  we  have  heard  so  far  is  favorable  to  the 
Sugar  prune,  but  there  is  naturally  much  to  be 
learned  about  it  by  local  trial.  It  is  not  yet  old 
enough  to  have  its  traits  fully  known.  A  writer  for 
the  San  Jose  Mercury  says: 

A  number  of  growers  are  experimenting  with  the 
Sugar  prune  in  Santa  Clara  valley,  and  while  some 
are  enthusiastic  others  are  quietly  waiting  for  results. 
Sivert  H.  Shelley,  a  grower  who  resides  on  the 
Mabury  road,  east  of  San  Jose,  says  that  two  years 
ago  he  prafted  about  a  thousand  Sugar  prunes  on 
peach,  Petite  prune,  apricot  and  almond,  and  that 
all  have  done  well.  He  finds  the  Sugar  prune  a 
vigorous  grower.  One  tree  grafted  in  February 
bore  several  prunes,  thirty  in  size,  in  July,  less  than 
six  months  after  the  graft  was  made.  These  prunes 
fell  on  the  ground  and  cured  there.    Mr.  Shelley  be- 
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lieves  in  the  Sugar  prune,  and  he  is  convinced  that  it 
will  get  size  and  ripen  before  the  dryest  portion  of 
the  season  sets  in.  In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Shelly  written 
July  19th  of  last  year  Mr.  Burbank  said:  "Sugar 
prunes  are  even  better  this  season  than  ever  before. 
They  are  ripe  and  ripening  now,  while  the  French 
prune  is  not  nearly  half  grown.  The  trees  are  great 
and  regular  bearers,  the  best  of  growers,  and  have 
so  far  developed  no  fault.  I  have  no  better  prune 
than  the  Sugar  prune  and  see  no  prospects  of  ever 
getting  a  better  one.  Most  growers  say  there  is  no 
use  trying.  The  Sugar  prune  is  four  weeks  earlier 
than  the  French  prune.  Frost  that  killed  the  French 
prune  did  not  affect  these." 

S.  F.  Leib,  the  pioneer  prune  grower  of  this  valley 
on  a  large  scale,  grafted  a  number  of  Sugar  prunes 
on  French  prune  trees  in  his  orchard  last  year,  and 
this  year  he  is  grafting  forty  acres.  But  it  is,  he 
says,  as  yet  merely  an  experiment,  and  he  has  no  ad- 
vice to  give  the  other  growers,  every  one  of  whom 
must  be  his  own  judge  as  to  the  value  of  the  Sugar 
prune  and  take  his  chances  in  experimenting  with  it. 
It  is  a  magnificent  prune,  leading  in  size  and  quantity 
of  sugar,  but  it  has  not  yet  been  thoroughly  sub- 
jected to  the  tests  of  soil,  climate,  propensity  to  fall 
when  ripe  and  curing  qualities. 

The  Sugar  prune,  in  fact,  will  be  in  its  experi- 
mental stage  for  some  years  to  come. 

Shall  Wc  French -Process  Our  Prunes? 


sweetness  and  flavor  quite  different  from  that  made 
anywhere  else  in  the  world,  so  far  as  we  now  know, 
because  there  is  only  one  California  sunshine. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


To  the  Editor: — In  the  present  very  perplexing 
prune  situation,  I  do  not  know  whether  the  accom- 
panying consular  report,  dated  Junuary,  1901,  will 
prove  of  any  service.  It  shows  at  least  two  points 
of  interest :  First,  that  the  past  season's  crop  in 
France  has  been  very  large  ;  second,  that  whether 
her  crop  be  large  or  small,  the  French  crop  is  put 
up  in  such  exquisite  form  that,  with  a  little  abate- 
ment in  price,  according  to  supply,  buyers  are  al- 
ways tempted  by  such  fruit. 

While  in  the  south  we  are  not  prune  growers,  yet 
all  deciduous  fruitgrowers  are  desperately  interested 
in  their  grave  situation,  because  the  stagnation  in 
prunes  is  a  dark  cloud  upon  the  general  dried  fruit 
horizon,  and  any  steps  which  the  prune  men  can  take 
to  improve  their  methods  will  tend  to  the  general 
welfare. 

It  will  not,  we  hope,  often  happen  that,  given  a 
large  crop  of  prunes  in  California,  there  will  be,  not 
only  a  large  crop  in  France,  but  also  an  immense 
apple  and  peach  crop  in  the  Eastern  States — co- 
inciding with  one  another,  as  in  the  past  season;  but 
the  time  has  surely  come  when  every  effort  must  be 
made  by  growers  of  all  kinds  of  fruit  to  put  up  their 
fruit  in  the  best  possible  form. 

Can  not  the  associations  take  up  the  question  of 
adopting  the  French  methods  for  at  least  the  better- 
sized  fruits,  and  try  to  eliminate  as  much  as  possible 
the  great  quantity  of  very  inferior  stuff  that  is  forced 
upon  an  unwilling  market  ?  If  they  have  not  already 
done  so,  let  the  associations  obtain  sample  boxes  and 
jars  of  the  finest  French  imports  and  see  if  there  is 
nothing  to  be  learned.  The  lemon  growers  in  the 
south  got  a  fine  lesson  when  a  few  boxes  of  fancy 
Sicilian  lemons  were  brought  here  for  inspection. 

Pasadena.  Morton  Haig. 

We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Mr.  Haig  for  his  sug- 
gestions, and  the  interesting  pamphlet  which  he 
sends  is  one  of  the  British  Consular  reports,  with  a 
description  of  the  French  way  of  oven-curing  and 
canistering  prunes,  which  our  prune  growers  under- 
stand quite  well.  Before  Mr.  Haig  entered  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  circle,  the  French  methods 
and  policies  were  quite  fully  discussed  in  our  columns 
by  Mr.  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City,  who  has  him- 
self made  as  fine  large  ovened-prunes  as  were  ever 
made  in  France,  we  believe.  Processing  prunes  has 
also  been  tried  on  a  large  scale  by  other  prune 
growers,  who  long  ago  abandoned  it  because  of  the 
increased  cost,  which  could  not  be  profitably  covered 
by  commensurate  increase  in  selling  price.  Since 
then  all  our  prunes  have  gone  by  the  sunshine  route, 
which  seems  to  be  about  the  only  way  to  prepare  the 
immense  amounts  which  our  orchards  are  producing. 
We  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  prune  of  unique 
character,  a  better  looking  prune  than  the  French, 
which  is  already  partly  cooked  and  which  is  flattened 
in  flavor  by  the  second  cooking.  Of  course,  as  Mr. 
Gillet  has  urged,  we  might  make  dessert  prunes  to 
be  eaten  as  they  come  from  the  elegant  package, 
and  not  to  be  subsequently  cooked.  But  the  chance 
for  that  product  is  limited ;  perhaps  a  few  producers 
might  make  it  pay.  We  ought  to  do  everything  to 
popularize  our  prune  and  make  it  as  fine  as  it  can 
possibly  be  made.  Perhaps  we  can  do  something 
with  the  French  oven  and  high-class  packing,  but  to 
think  for  a  moment  that  any  considerable  part  of  our 
product  can  be  profitably  treated  and  sold  in  that 
way  is  at  present  unwarranted.  The  bulk  of  our 
product  must  probably  go  as  a  stewing  fruit,  with  a 


The  Crown  Borer  of  the  Peach. 

Ed.  M.  Ehrhorn,  horticultural  commissioner  for 
Santa  Clara  county,  gives  the  San  Jose  Mercury  an 
interview  in  which  we  have  the  crown-borer  doctrine 
up  to  date.  Commissioner  Ehrhorn  says  the  insect 
is  no  worse  than  for  years  past.  In  fact,  he  believes 
the  evil  done  is  not  so  great  now  as  in  some  years 
past,  since  more  intelligent  effort  is  being  directed  to 
combat  the  borer.  With  probably  half  of  the  prune 
trees  of  the  county  on  peach  roots,  there  is  a  favorite 
field  for  the  borer  to  work. 

How  to  Fight  Borer. — In  speaking  of  the  best 
methods  now  known  to  fight  the  borer,  the  commis- 
sioner said:  "The  carbon  bisulphide  has  proved  a 
great  success  in  some  instances,  while  in  others  it 
has  done  no  good.  In  some  orchards  it  has  done 
harm,  as  it  has  killed  the  trees.  Where  the  trees 
were  injured  it  was  due  to  the  faulty  way  in  which 
the  chemical  was  applied.  It  should  never  touch  the 
bark  or  root  of  the  tree.  If  it  is  the  pure  article  it 
will  hurt  the  tree  ;  yet  if  it  is  not  the  pure  article  no 
good  will  be  done.  Where  the  application  of  the 
carbon  bisulphide  has  not  proved  successful  it  is  be- 
cause it  was  an  inferior  article.  There  has  been 
great  complaint  about  this.  Orchardists  will  not 
pay  $4  for  a  five-gallon  can  of  this  stuff  and  then  go 
to  all  the  labor  necessary  to  apply  it  and  obtain  no 
results.  I  have  tried  to  learn  from  the  manufac- 
turers the  cause  of  the  difference  in  the  chemical. 
They  say  they  cannot  explain  it.  I  am  of  the  opinion 
that  the  trouble  is  due  to  an  inferior  or  adulterated 
article.  Cheese  is  cheese,  but  there  are  lots  of  kinds 
of  cheese. 

"The  grower  must  apply  the  carbon  bisulphide 
with  great  caution.  The  best  plan  is  to  dig  a  circular 
trench  around  the  tree,  being  careful  not  to  touch 
the  roots.  Pour  a  little  of  the  liquid  in  this  and  cover 
over  with  earth.  The  fumes  of  the  chemical  will  do 
the  rest.  Some  experiments  have  been  made  of  put- 
ting some  chaff  in  the  trench  and  pouring  the  liquid 
on  this.  This  has  been  highly  successful,  as  the 
porous  nature  of  the  chaff  or  straw  permits  quick 
work  of  the  fumes.  The  chaff  must  be  covered  with 
earth. 

"I  find  that  many  orchardists,  afraid  of  the 
chemical  or  disgusted  with  the  inferior  article,  are 
picking  out  the  borers  by  hands.  They  are  prepar- 
ing then  to  bind  paper  around  the  trees  this  spring. 
The  paper's  edges  are  folded  so  as  to  break  all  joints, 
leaving  no  possible  opening  for  the  borer  to  reach  the 
body  of  the  tree.  The  moth  lays  its  eggs  on  the  paper 
just  as  readily  as  on  the  bark.  After  it  is  hatched 
it  can  find  no  opening  in  the  paper  to  reach  the  tree 
and  perishes.  Whitewash  on  the  trees  is  good, 
but  soon  ceases  to  be  a  protection  as  it  leaves  open- 
ings. 

For  State  Aid. — "  I  am  very  much  in  favor  of  an 
appropriation  by  the  State  of  $5000  to  be  paid  for  the 
study  of  the  habits  and  life  of  insects  which  prey  on 
our  fruits  and  trees.  We  are  just  starting  in  this 
line  and  practically  know  nothing.  When  the  life  and 
habits  of  an  insect  is  known  we  have  more  than  half 
won  the  victory.  This  is  demonstrated  in  the  history 
of  the  peach  twig-borer." 

While  Commissioner  Ehrhorn  was  too  modest  to 
say  so,  he  has  made  the  most  valuable  discoveries  in 
regard  to  this  last  named  pest  and  is  given  credit  for 
it  in  the  official  publications  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington.  Growers  are  now  able 
to  control  it.  There  is  need  of  the  study  of  the  tree 
borer  and  the  vine  hopper. 


FRUIT  HARKETINQ. 


What  May  Come  of  It  All. 

To  the  Editor — In  response  to  my  letter,  pub- 
lished in  your  last  issue  but  one,  R.  D.  Stephens  has 
kindly  sent  me  a  copy  of  a  memorial  he  has  drawn  up 
on  behalf  of  the  Fruit  Growers'  Transportation  Com- 
mittee, of  which  he  is  chairman,  for  presentation  to 
the  railroads  that  handle  green  fruit  shipments. 

To  this  memorial  he  "has  been  engaged  for  some 
time  in  efforts  to  secure  the  endorsements  from 
all  the  shipping  firms  in  the  State." 

The  memorial  is  on  the  lines  of  Frank  McKevitt's 
resolutions,  as  passed  by  the  annual  State  Conven- 
tion of  Fruit  Growers.  It  points  out,  not  only  the 
imperative  necessity  for  a  time  schedule,  but  also 
proves  it  a  necessity  in  the  interests  of  both  carriers 
and  shippers.  The  reasonableness  of  the  demand 
must  be  obvious  to  any  business  man,  as  President 
Wheeler  urged  in  his  speech  before  the  convention. 

The  recent  consolidation  of  railroad  corporations 
should,  at  least  in  one  respect,  work  beneficially  for 
the  fruit  grower.  Whenever  complaint  of  delay  or 
mishap  has.  been  made  to  the  S.  P.  authorities,  it  has 
been  so  easy  for  them  to  saddle  the  blame  on  "  our 
Eastern  connections,  over  whom  we  have  no  author- 


ity." Like  the  firm  of  Splenlow  &  Jorkins,  in  "  Davk 
Copperfield,"  any  piece  of  extortion  or  imposition 
was  invariably  the  work  of  the  wicked,  if  mythical, 
partner  Jorkins.    The  S.  P.  "never  done  nothin'." 

With  the  whole  transcontinental  line  under  one 
management,  there  will  be  no  shifting  the  responsi- 
bility onto  any  wicked  partner  in  the  far  East. 

There  is  hope,  then,  that  this  inevitable  consolida- 
tion may  prove  to  be  in  the  interest  of  the  public  at 
large.  If  not,  it  may  awaken  the  people  to  a  realiz- 
ing sense  that  if  a  few  of  their  number  can  so  manipu- 
late finance  as  to  control  the  country's  means  of 
transportation,  it  may  be  possible  for  the  whole  peo- 
ple, through  their  agents  at  Washington,  to  so 
manipulate  the  national  finances  as  to  themselves  own 
the  nation's  highways  and  operate  them  in  behalf  of 
the  people. 

It  is  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  a  few  can  afford  to 
own  something  that  the  few  added  to  the  many  can 
not  afford  to  own. 

As  I  pointed  out  many  years  ago,  it  is  simply  a 
matter  of  using  the  nation's  credit  for  the  benefit  of 
the  nation.  It  is  by  the  use  of  credit  that  our  mil- 
lionaires are  created.  The  credit  of  the  nation  is 
obviously  better  than  the  credit  of  any  individual  of 
the  nation.  What  is  lacking  is  the  sense  and  deter- 
mination to  use  that  credit  for  the  public  benefit. 

Public  attention  is  distracted  to  events  in  Cuba  or 
the  Philippines,  where  "there's  glory  to  be  had." 
We  are  so  ambitious  to  take  up  the  brown  man's  bur- 
den that  we  have  no  time  to  think  of  the  yoke  the 
transportation  companies  are  so  gently  putting  on 
our  own  shoulders  by  controlling  all  our  arteries  of 
commerce. 

If  the  American  people  has  or  ever  had  a  right  to 
anything,  they  have  a  right  to  acquire  their  own  high- 
roads.   The  railroads  are  the  highroads  of  to-day. 

Monterey,  Feb.  10.  Edward  Berwick. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Another  View  of  J.  O.  C.'s  Trouble. 

To  the  Editor: — I  noticed  the  article  by  J.  O.  C. 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  Feb.  2,  and  I  will 
give  my  experience.  I  have  had  a  number  of  cases 
such  as  described. 

Sometimes  the  disease  has  commenced  with  swell- 
ing and  inflammation  of  the  eyes.  When  I  have  no- 
ticed this  I  have  shut  them  away  from  the  flock  and 
have  bathed  their  eyes  with  warm  water,  with  a  little 
hamamelis,  applying  it  with  a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton. 
The  throat,  which  i  have  usually  found  more  or  less 
affected,  I  swab  with  a  preparation  of  tincture  of 
iodine  and  glycerine,  equal  parts,  using  it  several 
times  per  day,  with  good  results. 

There  is  always  fever  and  bowel  trouble,  for  which 
I  am  not  able  to  prescribe.  Sometimes  I  have  given 
a  teaspoonful  of  castor  oil,  sometimes  several  doses 
of  podophyllin,  but  with  doubtful  results.  Two  cases 
have  commenced  with  the  throat  and  were  so  bad 
before  discovered  that  nothing  could  be  done. 

If  the  crop  were  full  when  found  and  the  bird  re- 
fused to  eat  and  the  crop  does  not  empty  itself,  I 
should  hang  it  by  the  feet  and  gently  work  the  food 
out. 

I  do  not  think  this  is  chicken  pox,  as  there  are  no 
scabs  except  around  the  head,  which  I  think  are 
caused  by  the  fowls  pecking  each  other. 

I  give  no  solid  food,  but  feed  the  bird  cornmeal 
gruel  twice  a  day,  pouring  it  into  the  mouth  with  a 
spoon.  But  this  would  be  impracticable  if  there 
were  many.  Subscriber. 

St.  Helena. 

Better  Fowls  Essential. 

George  H.  Croley,  of  San  Francisco,  who  is  known 
to  our  readers  as  the  man  who  has  everything  need- 
ful for  the  hen  from  false  teeth  to  nest  eggs,  has  in 
his  new  catalogue  this  suggestive  note  about 
the  necessity  of  better  fowls  for  our  markets.  He 
says : 

I  want  to  say  a  word  of  encouragement  to  those 
who  are  inclined  to  raise  really  first-class,  properly- 
fed  broilers,  roasting  fowls  and  other  table  poultry. 
It  is  practically  impossible  to  find,  in  the  San  Fran- 
cisco open  market,  even  a  small  supply  of  table  fowls 
that  would  be  considered  in  Boston,  New  York  or 
Philadelphia  as  anything  but  second  or  third-class. 
Visitors  from  the  East,  who  are  experts  at  the 
business,  after  a  careful  examination  of  our  markets, 
have  stated  that  they  saw  not  a  single  specimen  on 
the  counters  that  indicated  proper  feeding  and  would 
be  considered  as  strictly  first-class  in  their  markets. 
Quite  likely  this  is  due  chiefly  to  the  fact  that  the 
producer  of  poor  stock  has,  usually,  been  paid  al- 
most, or  at  times,  quite  as  much  as  those  who  send 
in  consignments  of  better  stock.  Our  well-to-do  eon- 
sumers  also  seem  to  lack  the  knowledge — at  any 
rate,  do  not  appear  to  appreciate  the  difference  be- 
tween fair  to  middling  and  first-class  stock,  or  are 
unwilling  to  pay  the  prices  that  rule  in  the  East  for 
the  very  best.  This  has  been  a  very  discouraging 
feature,  but  there  is  no  doubt  a  remedy  It  is  neces- 
sary for  some  one  to  take  up  the  matter  thoroughly, 
discover  where  the  real  trouble  lies,  and  direct  the 
producers  in  the  right  path.    This  is  what  I  purpose 
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doing  for  my  customers  during  the 
coming  season.  But,  before  any  gen- 
uine good  can  be  accomplished,  a  rea- 
sonable supply  of  the  proper  stock 
must  be  available  ;  possibly  it  must  at 
first  be  disposed  of  at  much  less  than 
its  real  worth.  Other  discouraging 
features  may  present  themselves,  but 
it  seems  that  circumstances  warrant 
the  effort.  It  means  many  thousands 
of  dollars  additional  profit  to  our 
poultry  growers  annually  if  the  aim 
can  be  accomplished. 


Agricultural  Review. 

ALAMEDA. 
Royal  Ann  Cherries  in  Demand. 
— Haywards  Journal:  For  the  past  three 
years'tho  demand  for  Royal  Ann  cherries 
for  putting  up  in  bottles  for  different  uses, 
and  known  to  the  trade  as  the  Mariscino 
cherry,  has  developed  such  proportions  as 
to  give  this  cherry  a  value  far  above  any- 
other.  About  three  years  ago  the  fruit 
from  thirty  trees  in  the  Meek  orchard  was 
secured  by  Rheinstrom  Bros,  of  Cincin- 
nati. The  experiment  showed  that  there 
was  no  further  need  to  import  such  an  ar- 
ticle from  abroad,  and  in  a  few  years  the 
establishment  of  Rheinstrom  Bros,  cov- 
ered an  entire  block:  the  imported  article 
is  fast  disappearing  in  this  country.  This 
industry  has  naturally  caused  a  great  de- 
mand for  Royal  Ann  cherries  and  canners 
are  already  getting  a  lively  move  on  to 
close  contracts.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  Rheinstrom  Bros,  have  lately  closed 
five-year  contracts  with  many  orchardists 
throughout  this  valley  at  5  cents  per 
pound. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

In  the  Orchards.— Antioch  Ledger, 
Feb.  9:  Robert  Cakebread  is  busy  pre- 
paring his  land  for  the  1500  almond  trees 

which  he  will  plant  this  season.  Fred 

Dahnken,  Sr.,  is  going  to  plant  1300 
almond  trees  on  the  Whalen  place,  which 
he  purchased  last  fall.  The  trees  will  be 
planted  about  33  feet  apart,  and  Ed  Kim- 
ball is  superintending  the  work.  John 

H.  Trythall  will  add  another  100  trees  to 
his  almond  orchard  this  season,  and  they 
will  be  of  the  best  variety  known.  He 
will  also  put  in  a  few  acres  of  Thompson 
seedless,  as  ho  is  a  great  lover  of  raisins. 

 Richard  Trombath  will  add  a  number 

of  new  trees  to  his  almond  orchard  this 
season  that  will  embrace  the  best  variety 
known.  The  increase  this  year  will  bring 
the  total  up  to  nearly  3000  trees.  Richard 
says  he  would  rather  own  an  almond 
orchaid  than  a  wheat  farm. 

GLENN. 

Raising  Goats.— Willows  Promoter: 
B.  F.  Foreman,  one  of  Glenn  county's 
prominent  and  substantial  farmers  and 
progressive  stock  raisers  near  Newville, 
informs  us  that  there  is  money  in  the  goat 
industry  and  that  he  has  over  one  thou- 
sand head.  The  fleoce  brings  from  28  to 
30  cents  per  pound,  and  the  average  is 
about  three  and  one-half  pounds  to  the 
shearing.  They  are  much  easier  to  raise 
than  sheep. 

KINGS. 

Creamery  Output.— Hanford  Jour- 
nal, Feb.  5:  The  Kings  County  Creamery, 
of  which  F.  J.  Peacock  is  the  manager, 
Monday  churned  700  pounds  of  butter. 
The  output  from  now  on  will  reach  this 
point  every  day  until  the  summer  months, 
when  it  will  be  greatly  increased.  This 
creamery  has  now  a  skimming  station  at 
Dos  Palos,  Merced  county,  and  receives  a 
big  supply  of  cream  from  there  every 
day. 

Dairying  a  Good  Business.— Han- 
ford Sentinel:  Three  years  ago  W.  R. 
Wiles  of  this  county,  who,  by  the  way,  is 
a  very  industrious  man,  rented  a  half  sec- 
tion of  salt  grass  farming  land  6  miles 
south  of  Hanford.  The  land  is  considered 
as  "cheap"  land — that  is,  not  the  best  as 
compared  with  the  fruit  lands  of  the 
county.  When  Mr.  Wiles  wont  on  to  the 
place  he  was  practically  without  means 
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and  had  to  work  his  way  slowly  along  by 
degrees.  He  went  to  dairying  with  only 
a  few  cows.  He  and  his  family  have  lived 
well,  enjoyed  good  health,  and  now,  after 
three  years,  he  has  in  his  own  right  a  herd 
of  eighty-seven  cows  and  cattle,  thirteen 
head  of  horses,  the  necessary  farming  ma- 
chinery to  permit  him  to  carry  on  the 
place,  and  he  is  out  of  debt.  He  sells  the 
milk  from  the  cows  to  the  Hanford  choese 
factory,  which  last  month  paid  him  $1.20 
per  cwt. 

MENDOCINO. 

Contracts  for  Pears. — Santa  Rosa 
Democrat,  Feb.  10 .  At  a  meeting  of  the 
pear  growers  of  Ukiah  valley  most  of  the 
growers  decided  to  contract  their  pears. 
Accordingly  arrangements  have  been 
made  whereby  the  growers  are  to  recoive 
$20  per  ton  for  all  their  crop  that  grades 
2 J  or  over  for  the  next  five  years.  The 
agreement  is  with  the  packing  combine, 
Superintendent  Van  Alen  of  the  Santa 
Rosa  cannery  being  the  contractor.  The 
same  growers  sold  their  pears  to  the 
Santa  Rosa  cannery  last  year. 

MONTEREY. 

Pigeons  Destroying  Grain.  —  Cas- 
troville  Enterprise :  Wild  pigeons  are 
raising  havoc  in  this  valley  by  following 
the  seed  sowers  and  devouring  the  seed 
nearly  as  soon  as  it  reaches  the  ground. 
There  is  said  to  be  millions  of  these 
feathery  marauders,  and  some  of  the 
farmers  have  been  driven  to  the  extremity 
of  hiring  men  with  shot  guns  to  kill  or 
drive  them  away. 

NAPA. 

Walnut  Trees  Profitable.— Cal- 
istogan  :  Ira  W.  Adams  of  Calistoga  has 
for  the  last  twelve  years  been  advocating 
the  planting  of  walnut  trees  in  this 
this  county,  and  says:  "I  had  one  tree 
that  bore  250  pounds  the  past  season  of  as 
fine  walnuts  as  I  ever  saw  in  this  State. 
They  brought  me  $25  hero  at  10  cents  a 
pound.  It  is  not  too  late  for  residents  of 
Napa  county  who  have  plenty  of  broad 
acres  adapted  to  walnut  raising  to  start 
out  in  good  earnest  to  raise  this  valuable, 
healthful  and  most  nutritious  nut." 

Resistant  Vines. — George  Husmann 
in  Napa  Register :  "Napa  county  was  one 
of  the  first  which  imported  Rupestris  St. 
George  from  France,  which  now  seems  to 
take  the  lead  among  resistent  stocks,  so 
much  so  that  about  600,000  cuttings  were 
sold  from  here,  with  about  20,000  rooted 
vines,  bringing  quite  a  revenue  for  the 
propagators  of  this  stock.  Nor  must  we 
forget  the  Lenoir  and  other  varieties 
of  the  Bourguinana  class,  introduced 
twenty  years  ago,  and  which  are  the 
foundation  of  many  flourishing  vineyards 
to-day.  They  have  stood  the  tests  of  that 
time  and  furnish  a  striking  contrast,  with 
their  deep  green  foliage,  to  the  viniferas 
succumbing  to  the  ravages  of  the  insect." 

ORANGE. 

Sugar  Beets. — Anaheim  Gazette,  Feb. 
7:  Senator  Jones  has  begun  the  distribu- 
tion of  beet  seed  to  farmers.  A  day  or 
two  ago  he  distributed  7000  pounds  in  one 
day,  at  Loara  station.  Seed  is  also  being 
distributed  at  Buena  Park,  Compton, 
Florence,  Norwalk  and  Long  Beach.  The 
Senator  has  accepted  3500  acres  for  beets 
in  these  several  localities,  and  has  applica- 
tions on  file  for  1500  acres  more.  The 
rains  have  been  of  sufficient  volume  to 
warrant  extensive  seeding  operations,  and 
during  the  week  thousands  of  acres  have 
been  planted.  The  Senator  thinks  that 
at  least  2500  acres  will  be  set  to  beets  in 
the  vicinity  of  Anaheim.  The  contract 
price  this  year  is  $4  25  for  beets  of  15% 
sugar,  with  freight  paid  to  the  factory  by 
the  sugar  company.  This  is  a  substantial 
advance  over  the  old  rate  of  $3.50  for 
beets  of  12%,  with  an  addition  of  25  cents 
for  each  per  cent  above  that  figure. 
Farmers  will  this  year  receive  $4.25  for 
their  beets  of  any  saccharine  content  up 
to  15%,  with  an  advance  of  25  cents  for 
each  additional  per  cent  over  15.  It  is 
estimated  that  from  10,000  to  12,000  acres 
of  beets  will  be  planted  for  the  Los  Ala- 
mitos  factory.  Seeding  operations  have 
already  begun. 

Bright  Outlook.  —  Anaheim  Ga- 
zette, Feb.  7:  Considering  that  the  Oc- 
tober rains  played  no  small  part  iu  the 
rainfall  for  the  three  past  seasons,  and 
rains  in  October  are  proverbially  of  little 
value,  it  will  be  apparent  that  the  sea- 
sonal rains  to  date  outmeasurethe  precipi- 
tation of  the  past  three  years  combined. 
The  appearance  of  the  country  indicates 
as  much.  Never  were  there  such  exten- 
sive plantings  of  barley,  beets  and  other 
crops.  Stretching  from  Anaheim  to  the 
ocean  at  Bolsa,  the  country  seems  to  be 
one  vast  field  of  grain,  and  it  is  looking  re- 
markably well.  In  the  country  towards 
Los  Alamitos  thousands  of  acres  have 
been  set  to  beets,  and  the  La  Habra  valley 
is  one  vast  grain  field.  The  pasturage  in 
the  hills  was  never  better.  Abundant  feed 
for  stock  was  long  since  assured.  On  Jan. 
31st  the  rainfall,  according  to  the  South- 


ern Pacific  gauge,  amounted  to  8.65  inches. 
The  weather  since  then  has  been  showery 
and  considerable  rain  has  fallen,  amount- 
ing to  9.62  inches  for  the  season  to  date. 

PLACER. 
More  Oranges.— Sacramento  Bee  :  J. 
Parker  Whitney  is  taking  out  the  forty 
acres  of  peach  trees  at  his  place,  known  as 
The  Palms,  at  Penryn,  Placer  county, 
and  will  at  once  supplant  them  with  or- 
ange trees.  In  addition  to  that  he  will  at 
once  set  out  fifty  acres  more  on  the  high 
ground  to  oranges. 

RIVERSIDE. 

A  New  Navel  Orange.— J.  E.  Cutter, 
of  Riverside,  has  a  new  development  in 
navel  oranges.  He  has  growing  upon  an 
Australian  tree  against  his  residence  a 
large  navel  limb  or  bud,  and  a  large 
branch  of  the  Parson  Brown,  a  superior 
Florida  seedling.  In  cutting  an  orange 
grown  upon  the  Washington  Navel 
branch  it  was  found  full  of  seeds,  and  a 
few  of  them  were  planted  under  the  tree. 
From  theso  seedling  buds  were  cut  and  in- 
sorted  in  the  large  orchard  tree  near  by, 
and  one  of  the  buds  now  forms  a  large 
portion  of  the  tree,  and  it  is  full  of  navel 
oranges  different  from  all  other  in  appear- 
ance and  quality.  The  originator  of  this 
new  orange  is  not  trying  to  foist  it  upon 
the  public,  neither  has  he  any  buds  to 
give  away,  but  is  growing  a  crop  of  fruit 
each  year  and  is  testing  its  merits  in  a 
purely  experimental  way.  The  fruit  is  a 
decidedly  pleasant  modification  of  its 
parents  in  flavor,  and  may  prove  of  per- 
manent value  as  a  contribution  to  the  too 
few  varieties  of  navel  fruit. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Half  an  Inch  of  Rain  in  Fifteen 
Minutes.— Redlands  Facts,  Feb.  5:  At 
12:30  this  afternoon  there  was  a  very 
heavy  shower.  The  sky  suddenly  dark- 
ened, a  brisk  wind  sprang  up  from  the 
southeast,  soon  veering  to  the  southwest, 
and  the  water  came  down  in  sheets.  The 
heavy  part  of  the  shower  lasted  about  fif- 
teen minutes,  but  in  that  short  time  half 
an  inch  of  water  fell.  It  came  in  such 
large  drops  that  the  soil,  which  had  been 
taking  in  the  gentle  rain  as  fast  as  it  fell, 
was  beaten  down,  and  the  most  of  the 
water  ran  off. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Big  Yield  of  Lemons.— Escondldo 
Advocate:  From  Jan.  1,  1900,  to  Jan.  1, 
1901,  over  thirty-one  tons  of  marketable 
lemons  were  picked  from  three  acres  of 
eight-year-old  trees  on  the  Fabry  ranch, 
in  the  north  end  of  the  Escondido  valley. 
This  is  an  exceedingly  fine  showing  after 
a  succession  of  three  dry  seasons.  It  ie 
over  ten  tons  to  the  acre,  and  by  the  looks 
of  the  fruit  on  the  trees,  this  year  prom- 
ises to  surpass  the  above  amount.  This 
orchard  contains  ten  acres,  the  balance 
of  which  is  planted  to  fine  Washington 
Navel  oranges. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

A  Cattle  Bath  House.  —  Arroyo 
Grande  Herald:  For  several  seasons  past 
our  cattle  raisers  along  the  coast  have 
been  losing  much  of  their  stock  from  the 
tick  plague  and  they  have  sent  samples  to 
and  sought  aid  from  the  professors  at 
Berkeley.  It  was  found  that  the  mite 
that  did  the  damage  and  caused  the  death 
of  the  stock  is  the  little  red  tick  from 
Texas  and  the  professors  soon  found  a  dip 
that  would  squelch  them.  Acting  on 
their  advice  a  big  bathing  place  will  soon 
be  erected,  probably  on  the  Biddle  ranch. 
It  will  be  a  large  pool  filled  with  water 
strongly  charged  with  certain  chemicals. 
A  driveway  will  lead  to  the  pool  ending  in 
a  draining  place  on  the  opposite  side. 
The  cattle  affected  will  be  driven  into  the 
pool,  made  to  swim  across  and  allowed  to 
drain  on  the  platform  from  which  the 
chemically  charged  water  drains  back 
into  the  •  pool.  The  little  red  spiders 
fasten  themselves  on  an  animal  and  breed 
so  rapidly  that  in  a  few  weeks  the  poor 
beast  is  literally  covered  with  them  and 
has  its  life-blood  slowly  but  surely  sucked 
away. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Big  Irrigation  Scheme.— San  Jose 
Herald,  Feb.  8:  One  of  the  most  import- 
ant irrigation  schemes  ever  undertaken  in 
this  valley  will  soon  materialize  at  Sara- 
toga. The  waters  of  the  Saratoga  creek 
are  to  be  divided  from  the  Sorosis  dam  by 
the  riparian  owners  on  the  stream  below. 
A  company  will  be  formed  in  a  few  days 
and  the  method  of  distribution  agreed 
upon.  It  is  claimed  by  the  promoters 
that  it  will  be  one  of  the  finest  systems 
ever  undertaken  in  the  State,  and  that  it 
will  cover  over  one  thousand  acres  which 
have  never  before  been  irrigated  or  prop- 
erly watered  by  the  winter  rains.  Among 
the  residents  of  the  district  interested  in 
the  project  are  Messrs.  Johnson,  Tantau, 
English,  Di  Fiore,  Hersey  and  the  So- 
rosis Co. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Cultivating    Kale.  —  Santa  Cruz 
Sentinel :     Charles   Steinmetz  received 


some  kale  seeds  from  England  last  spring 
and  planted  them  in  his  garden  on  Ocean 
View  avenue.  The  kale  immediately 
sprouted  and  for  six  months  the  family 
has  enjoyed  the  sprouts.  At  the  present 
time  the  stalks  have  grown  to  a  height  of 
11  feet  and  are  still  growing.  The  lady 
who  furnished  the  seeds  said  that  in  Eng- 
land, after  the  stalks  have  grown  for  two 
years,  they  are  often  made  into  walking 
sticks. 

SONOMA. 
A  Big  Brooder.— San  Rosa  Demo- 
crat :  Roadmaster  Will  Rains  of  Rains- 
ville  has  designed  and  built  a  large 
chicken  brooder,  which  is  considered  one 
of  the  best  ever  put  together.  It  is  60 
feet  long  and  16  feet  wide  and  will  accom- 
modate 1500  chickens.  It  is  the  intention 
to  raise  chickens  on  a  wholesale  plan  with 
the  new  invention. 

STANISLAUS. 
To  Plant  Flax  for  Its  Fiber.— Mo- 
desto Herald,  Feb.  7:  If  the  expectations 
of  capitalists  incorporated  under  the  name 
of  the  Pacific  Fiber  Co.  are  realized,  Tur- 
lock  district  will  have  a  new  and  profitable 
industry  in  the  production  of  flax,  pri- 
marily for  the  fiber,  which  is  used  in  the 
manufacture  of  fine  linen  and  for  other 
purposes.  These  expectations  are  based 
upon  analyses  of  the  soil.  Practical  ex- 
periment is  to  be  made,  however,  through 
the  cultivation  of  a  tract  of  110  acres  of 
Mitchell  estate  land,  3  or  4  miles  south  and 
east  of  Turlock.  The  corporation  have 
leased  the  land  for  the  purpose  and  bonded 
one  or  two  sections,  purchase  to  be  made 
if  the  experiment  is  successful.  Men  and 
teams  are  at  work  preparing  the  land  for 
seeding.    The  seed  is  from  Europe. 

SUTTER. 
Good  Percentage  of  Lambs.  — 
Sutter  County  Farmer:  The  increase  in 
the  flocks  on  the  ranges  has  been  large  so 
far;  and  where  the  sheep  have  been  well 
bred  and  taken  care  of,  the  majority  of 
the  ewes  have  given  birth  to  twins.  In 
one  small  band  of  thirty-eight  ewes  there 
were  sixty-four  lambs,  with  more  to  hear 
from,  and  all  are  doing  well.  One  of  the 
ewes  has  three  lambs. 

TULARE. 

Difficulties  of  Wheat  Men. — 
Visalia  Delta,  Feb.  7  :  H.  G.  Johnston  of 
Tulare  reports  that  in  the  Lindsay  coun- 
try the  rain  has  been  so  heavy  and  con- 
tinuous of  late  that  the  farmers  are  un- 
able to  plow  the  ground  to  put  in  the 
usual  crop  of  grain.  The  land  when  wet 
is  boggy  and  too  soft  for  horses  to  walk 
on  and  pull  a  plow.  When  it  is  dry  it  is 
hard  as  a  brick,  so  it  is  extremely  diffi- 
cult for  the  elements  to  suit  them. 

The  Citrus  Crop.  —  Visalia  Delta, 
Feb.  7  :  The  citrus  shipments  from  this 
county  are  not  completed,  but  P.  M.  Baier 
says  that  610  cars  have  already  been  dis- 
tributed over  the  world  from  Tulare 
county  this  season. 

YOLO. 

A  Good  Showing.— Fruit  shipments 
from  Woodland  during  1900  amounted  to 
101  cars  green  and  82  cars  dried,  or  about 
4,070,000  pounds.  Local  shipments  and 
those  in  less  than  carload  lots  amounted 
to  about  half  as  much  more.  There  were 
164  cars  of  hay  shipped,  163  cars  of  wheat 
and  barley,  149  cars  of  stock,  and  61  cars 
of  wine. 

YUBA. 

Profitable  Olive  Culture. — 
Marysville  Appeal :  The,  Colmena  Olive 
Company  is  at  present  in  a  prosperous 
condition.  The  landed  holdings  of  the 
company  consist  of  100  acres  planted 
to  Mission  trees  mostly  and  now 
nine  years  of  age.  After  deducting  for 
avenues,  etc.,  the  company  has  probably 
a  net  area  in  fruit  of  eighty-five  acres. 
The  present  year,  provided  no  ill  fortune 
overtakes  them,  the  company  expects  to 
raise  for  market  about  thirty-five  tons  of 
olives,  about  half  of  which  will  be  pickled 
ripe  and  the  balance  utilized  for  oil  mak- 
ing. The  tonnage  which  will  be  devoted 
to  picklingl  will  produce,  it  is  expected, 
upwards  of  5000  gallons  of  first-class  prod- 
uct. To  properly  prepare  these  olives 
the  company  will  probably  install  its  own 
pickling  works,  although  the  grade  of 
fruit  they  produce  should  readily  bring 
$60  per  ton  for  pickling,  should  it  be  de- 
cided to  sell  elsewhere.  The  stock  of  the 
Colmena  Olive  Company  is  mostly  held 
locally,  Samuel  Garber,  R.  G.  Stanwood, 
F.  H.  Aaron  and  H.  B.  P.  Carden  being 
among  those  most  heavily  interested  in 
the  grove. 


Neglect  of  a  Cough  or  Sore 
Throat  may  result  in  an 
Incurable  Throat  Trouble  or 
Consumption.  For  relief  use 
BROWN'S  BRONCHIAL 
TROCHES.  Nothing  excels  this  simple 
remedy.  Sold  only  In  boxes.  
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ORCHARD  TOOLS  OF  ALL  STYLES. 


DOES    THE  WORK. 


BALL 
BEARINGS. 


BUFFALO    SPIKE    TOOTH    HARR  O  VA/S 

Have  SPRINGS  which  allow  the  teeth  to  yield  in  meeting  an  obstruction. 
Frames  will  not  "bark"  the  trees. 


BUFFALO    DISC— Extensible  and  Reversible. 


The  Only  FLEXIBLE  Harrow 
in  the  Market,  and  the 
OPERATOR  controls  the 
pressure  on  either  end  of  the 
gangs. 


BUFFALO    SPRING    TOOTH  HARROWS 

FOR  FIELD  OR  ORCHARD  USE. 

Fitted  with  Lever  Springs,  Tnbniar  Bars,  Adjustable  Teeth,  I  Beam  Frame, 
Hook  Couplings,  Etc. 


This  Harrow  is  also  Reversible.   Sizes  4  ft.,  5  ft.,  6  ft.  and  8  ft.,  with  20  In.  Discs. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Sacramento.  Los  Angeles.  Portland,  Or. 

ia/rito  for*  Catalogues. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 

AND  FERTILIZING  MATERIALS. 
Sulphate  of  Potash,  Muriate  of  Potash,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia, 
Bone  Meal,  Superphosphate,  Double  Superphosphate,  Etc.,  Etc. 

We  have  no  brands  of  fertilizers.  Different  crops  and  different  soils  require  different  fertilizers. 
The  wonderful  success  of  the  sugar  plantations  in  the  Hawaiian  Islands  is  largely  due  to  the  analysis 
of  the  soils  and  the  close  study  of  their  requirements.  For  years  we  have  analyzed  soils  and  pre- 
scribed fertilizers.  This  method  is  the  only  rational  and  scientific  one  to  follow.  Be  sure  you  know 
what  you  want  and  then  get  it,  and  use  it.  Don't  guess,  or  use  this  or  that  brand  of  goods  because  your 
neighbor  likes  it. 

We  charge  our  customers  nothing  for  the  analysis  of  their  soils.  Send  for  directions  for  taking 
samples.   Correspondence  solicited. 

IN.    OHLANDT    &  CO., 

(Established    I860,  > 
INDIANA    AND    YOLO    STREETS  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


SICK  CROPS 

—the  faded  out,  yellow  kind  that  are  not  doing  well  may  be  in- 
stantly revived  by  the  application  of  a  dressing  of 

NITRATE    OF7  SODA. 

It  acts  at  once  because  it  is  very  soluble.  This  makes  it  in- 
stantly available  as  plant  food ;  100  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  is  suffi- 
cient for  most  crops. 

This  is  the  most  concentrated  fertilizer  on  the  market. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «fe  CO.. 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Thomas'  - 
Phosphate 
Powder.  - 


FERTILIZER 

 OF  THE  


THE 


And  Cheapest  Available  Phosphate  of 
the  Times. 

ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  EXCEEDS 
1,000,000  TONS. 

FOR  PRICES,  ANALYSIS,  ETC.,  APPLY  TO 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Btreet,    -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 

For  Sale  hy  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 


IMO-TIIM 

Babcock  Tester. 


Since  every  up-to-date  dairyman 
and  owner  of  cows  uses  a  milk 
tester,  not  only  for  his  herd  rec- 
ord, but  also  to  assist  him  in  his ' 
breeding  operations,  he  should 
use  one  which  is  easy  to  operate, 
which  is  reliable  and  which  will 
last  indefinitely.  This  one,  as  its 
name  indicates,  is  made  entirely 
of  cast  iron,  bronze  and  steel.  Tin 

is  discarded  entirely  as  being  too  light  and  rusting  out  too  quickly  from  contact 
with  the  acid  in  event  of  breakage,  &c.  We  make  these  in  sizes  holding  4,  6,  8,  1C  and  12 
bottles.  All  the  gears  are  cut  from  phosphor  bronze  and  are  strong.noiseless  and  easy  to 
turn.  It  is  high-geared;  one  turn  of  the  handle  makes  many  revolutions  of  the  test.  Re- 
member—there is  no  tin  used  in  constructing  this  test.  Our  shops  repair  all  kinds  of. 
separators  and  dairy  and  creamery  machinery  promptly.  Send  for  free  catalogue  No,  70 

ELGIN  MANUFACTURING  CO.,  ELGIN,  ILL.  ^ 


P 


Write  for  Prices. 


W o    manufacture    a    Full    Line  of 

FRUIT  MACHINERY, 

Also  Cannery  Supplies  and  Orchard  Trucks. 


 ALL    KINDS  OF  

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 


Write  for  Catalogue,  mentioning  this  paper. 

BARNGR0VER,  HULL  &  CO., 

SAN    JOSE,  CM  L. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

What  Your  Striving  Does  for  Others. 

If  all  the  end  of  this  continuous  striving 
Were  simply  to  attain, 

How  poor  would  seem  the  planning  and 
contriving, 

The  endless  urging  and  the  hurried  driv- 
ing, 

Of  body,  heart  and  brain  ! 

But  ever,  in  the  wake  of  true  achieving, 

There  shines  this  glowing  trail; 
Some  other  soul  will  be  spurred  on,  con- 
ceiving 

New  strength  and  hope,  in  its  own  power 
believing, 
Because  thou  didst  not  fail. 

Not  thine  alone  the  glory,  nor  the  sorrow, 

If  thou  dost  miss  the  goal; 
Undreamed  of  lives,  in  many  a  far  to- 
morrow, 

From  thee  their  weakness  or  their  force 
shall  borrow — 
On,  on,  ambitious  soul ! 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  in  Feb.  "Success." 

The  Making  of  Jones. 

Perhaps  Jones  accepted  life  in  too 
serious  a  spirit ;  perhaps  he  was  over- 
sensitive and  over  modest  ;  perhaps  he 
attached  an  undue  importance  to  cer- 
tain emotions  which  in  the  breast  of 
ordinary  men  are  transitory,  but  cer- 
tain it  is  that  the  days  of  his  early  man- 
hood were  deeply  tinged  with  blue  ;  that 
he  fell  backward  in  the  fight  for  place, 
and  permitted  bitterness  to  enter  his 
heart,  although  it  passed  not  his  lips, 
that  he  loved  sincerely  and  with  a  con- 
stancy unwavering. 

Those  who  knew  Jones  in  the  early 
days  found  in  him  a  source  of  merri- 
ment. Poor  chap !  Every  shaft  of 
cheap  village  wit  found  him  vulnerable, 
and  when  he  struck  back,  which  was 
not  often,  he  did  it  with  such  gentleness 
and  awkwardness  that  he  appeared 
quite  ridiculous.  His  love  affair  with 
Mary  Brown  furnished  amusement  for 
two  summers  and  two  winters.  It  was 
not  much  of  a  love  affair.  Beyond  the 
fact  that  he  was  smitten  by  the  girl's 
charms,  which  were  many,  both  of  mind 
and  body,  it  was  not  outwardly  a  love 
affair  at  all. 

There  are  reasons  for  thinking  that 
had  the  girl  not  sickened  he  would  have 
asked  her  to  marry  him,  and  would 
have  been  refused.  But  the  sickness 
came  while  the  words  were  yet  un- 
spoken, and  one  day  he  was  missed.  He 
had  gone  West,  his  mother  said  vaguely 
to  those  who  inquired.  She  was  afraid 
he  would  never  return.  He  was  a  good 
boy,  she  added,  her  voice  breaking 
slightly,  but  he  had  never  seemed  able 
to  get  along  with  the  people.  He  was 
not  understood.  She  had  hoped  to  see 
him  and  Mary  Brown  married,  but  he 
had  spoken  to  the  doctor  about  it,  and 
the  doctor  had  discouraged  him.  It 
was  not  right,  the  doctor  said,  for  folks 
with  consumption  to  marry.  She  was 
glad  he  had  not  proposed  to  the  girl ;  it 
would  have  made  it  so  much  more  pain- 
ful for  the  girl,  poor  dear  ! 

More  than  one  young  man  left  the 
village  that  year  to  seek  his  fortune,  as 
the  saying  is.  It  was  like  other  vil- 
lages— a  place  to  be  born  in  and  to  be 
reared  in  ;  that  is  all.  It  offered  no 
encouragement  to  the  ambitious.  Oc- 
casionally one  of  its  sons,  battered  and 
bruised  by  the  outside  world,  came 
back,  haltingly  and  tremblingly,  to  die  ; 
but  few  returned  to  live.  Some  of  these 
young  men  went  into  the  market  places, 
some  into  the  gold  fields,  some  here  and 
some  there  ;  but  two  of  them  enlisted  in 
the  service  of  their  country.  And  it 
came  to  pass,  not  strangely  at  all,  but 
naturally,  that  they  met  at  an  army 
post  in  the  far  West,  and  accosted  each 
other  fervently  and  with  joyousness. 
One  of  them  bore  the  red  cross  on  his 
sleeve,  and  the  other  touched  it  lightly 
with  his  finger  when  the  long  handshake 
was  over. 

"How  did  you  come  to  get  into  it, 
Jones  ?  "  he  asked. 

There  was  the  slightest  of  uninten- 
tional emphasis  upon  the  pronoun,  and 
Jones'  sensitive  lips  quivered  for  an 
instant. 

"I  don't  really  know,"  he  replied; 


"it  just  happened  so.  When  I  left 
home  seven  years  ago  I  went  to  work 
in  a  drug  store  at  Davenport.  It  was 
not  a  very  good  job.  The  druggist 
laughed  when  I  applied  for  it.  He 
said  he  wanted  a  boy.  Still,  he  would 
rather  have  a  big  chap  like  me  if 
I  would  be  satisfied  with  the  pay.  I 
didn't  promise  to  be  satisfied,  but  I 
took  the  place.  I  was  tired  of  looking 
for  work,  and  the  little  money  I  had  was 
getting  alarmingly  less.  That  was  the 
beginning.  In  two  years  by  hard  study 
I  was  a  registered  pharmacist  and  get- 
ting fair  wages,  but  I  wasn't  happy.  I 
don't  suppose  I'll  ever  be  regularly 
happy,  although  I've  been  nearer  that 
way  since  I  got  into  this  than  I  ever 
was  before.  I  never  knew  before  what 
it  was  to  have  any  one's  face  light  up 
with  welcome  when  they  saw  me  com- 
ing. I  never  knew  before  what  it  was 
to  have  my  fellow  men  cling  to  me  and 
depend  on  me,  and  it's  sweet — sweet !  " 

He  drew  a  long  breath,  as  if  inhaling 
a  pleasant  fragrance,  and  there  was  a 
far  away  look  in  his  eyes,  akin  to  rap- 
ture. 

"  I  studied  medicine  after  I  received 
my  degree  in  pharmacy,"  he  wet  on, 
suddenly  recalling  himself.  "  I  covered 
the  course  in  two  years,  and  got  my 
permit  to  practice  ;  but  somehow — the 
same  old  reason,  I  suppose — no  one 
seemed  to  care  whether  I  practised  or 
not.  For  a  few  months  I  drifted  around 
looking  for  a  location.  Of  course  I 
didn't  find  it.  Young  doctors  have  to 
push  in  these  days,  and  I  couldn't  push. 
1  wanted  to  settle  down,  but  1  couldn't 
settle  in  any  place  where  the  people 
weren't  glad  to  see  me.  Finally  chance 
took  me  in  hand.  I  saw  a  placard  at 
the  door  of  a  recruiting  office,  and  1 
went  in.  It  was  a  matter  of  sheer  im- 
pulse. There  were  vacancies  in  the 
medical  corps.  My  credentials  were 
good.    I  enlisted." 

"I  am  glad  you  are  here,  Jones," 
said  the  other,  and  he  looked  at  the  tall, 
sunbrowned  surgeon  admiringly.  This 
was  not  the  Jones  of  seven  years  ago. 
The  old  Jones  had  shown  few  qualities 
to  inspire  respect,  and  this  was  a  man 
who  had  proved  himself  worthy  of  many 
things.  He  was  not  to  be  laughted  at 
now. 

"  I  am  glad  to  have  seen  you,  '  said 
Jones,  "but  I  leave  hereto-night,  while 
you" — he  glanced  significantly  at  the 
low  buildings  about  the  parade  ground 
— "  will  probably  remain  for  some  time. 
I  am  off  for  special  duty.  I  may  re- 
turn here  and  I  may  not.  It  makes 
little  difference  anyway.  Since  mother 
died  I  have  nothing  to — " 

He  turned  away  his  head,  and  his 
shoulders  shook.  His  mother  had  died 
in  the  first  month  of  his  absence.  He 
had  not  learned  of  her  death  until  his 
letter,  written  after  securing  work  in 
the  drug  store,  had  been  returned  to 
him  with  the  word  "deceased"  written 
appropriately  in  blue  across  its  face. 
Presently  he  recovered  himself. 

"  I  may  as  well  tell  you  where  I  am 
going,"  he  said.  "  Possibly  some  of  my 
old  friends  will  inquire  for  me.  You  can 
tell  them,  if  you  wish,  that  there  was  a 
post  in  the  South  stricken  by  yellow 
fever,  and  that  I  went  there — to  do 
what  1  could — at  my  own  request.  I 
would  rather  do  it  than  not.  They  will 
be  so  glad  to  see  me,  you  known — those 
poor  chaps  from  whom  the  others  have 
run  away.  Ah,  it  is  worth  while  to 
have  some  one  glad  to  see  you  !  You 
can't  imagine  what  it  means  to  a  fellow 
like  me,  who  was  missed  somehow  when 
the  qualities  of  personal  charm  were 
distributed.  It  is  so  glorious  when  one's 
motives  are  understood  and  appre- 
ciated !  " 

"1  suppose  it  is,"  said  the  other. 
He  was  thinking  of  the  time  when 
this  man  was  the  butt  of  the 
village  fun,  and  he  was  conscious  of  a 
feeling  of  shame  for  the  part  he  had 
taken  in  the  cruelty.  "Jones,"  said 
he,  extending  his  hand  suddenly,  "for- 
give me." 

"Forgive  you!"  Jones  was  quite 
astonished. 

"Yes,  for — for  not  knowing  you. 
You  are  worth  in  the  sight  of  Heaven 
more  than  all  the  rest  of  us  put  to- 
gether." 

"Bosh!"  said  Jones.  But  his  lips 
quivered  again,  and  the  clasp  of  his 
hand  was  exceedingly  warm.    "It  is 


good  of  you  to  say  so.  It  is  very 
gratifying  to  me  to  have  one  of  my  old 
friends  say  that,  even  if  it  is  not  true. 
1  am  no  more  worthy  than  I  was  seven 
years  ago." 

It  was  not  reproof,  and  yet  it  was. 
The  other  hung  his  head.  "Don't  let 
us  talk  of  it,  Jones,"  he  said;  "don't 
let  us  speak  of  those  times." 

"  Very  well,"  said  Jones.  And  then, 
with  a  suggestion  of  hunger  in  his 
eyes,  he  said  good-by. 

Six  months  later  the  two  men  met 
again.  Jones  bore  the  appearance  of 
one  to  whom  physical  rest  has  been 
long  unknown,  but  there  was  a  sparkle 
in  his  eyes  that  the  other  had  never 
before  seen  there,  and  he  carried  his 
chin  high,  as  one  who  is  satisfied  with 
himself.  He  greeted  the  other  with 
something  like  effusiveness,  and  the 
other  wondered,  and  said  so  frankly, 
whether  he  was  in  the  habit  of  assum- 
ing a  new  charac  ter  twice  each  year. 

"God  is  very  good,"  said  Jones,  in 
explanation  of  the  lightness  of  his 
heart.  "Those  people  down  there 
were  more  glad  to  see  me  than  I  had 
expected.  They  actually  showered 
me  with  blessings — regularly  honest 
blessings  that  entered  into  myself  and 
lifted  me  up.  1  shall  never  look  upon 
yellow  fever  with  horror  again.  1 
don't  know  when  I  have  enjoyed  myself 
as  I  have  during  the  last  six  months. 
There  would  be  little  to  dread — little 
of  sorrow — in  the  world  were  it  not 
for  human  ignorance.  Possibly  it  is 
better  so.  Man  would  be  a  wild, 
dangerous  sort  of  animal  if  his  spirit 
were  not  subdued  with  occassional  hot 
irons.  The  keenest  delight  known  to 
us  is  that  which  comes  with  calamity 
unrealized.  Yes,  yes,  it  is  well  that 
wo  are  ignorant." 

"You  are  a  philospher,  Jones." 
"Don't  call  an  old  friend  names," 
said  Jones  gravely.  "One  day  down 
there,  word  came  from  out  in  the 
country  that  a  family — a  whole  family 
— was  down  with  the  fever.  There  was 
no  one  to  give  them  care.  The  messen- 
ger, a  negro  boy,  asked  if  we  could 
not  send  some  one  to  them,  and  it  just 
happened  that  I  was  so  situated  that 
I  could  go.  It  was  too  good  an  oppor- 
tunity to  lose.  I  knew  they  would  be 
glad  to  see  me.  It  was  worth  the 
long  ride  under  the  broiling  sun.  and 
through  the  choking  dust,  to  meet  an 
honest,  heart-felt,  fervent  welcome 
from  some  one's  fellow  creatures.  It 
—  was  —  worth  —  the  —  while  —  and  — 
more." 

"He  repeated  the  words  slowly, 
moistening  his  lips  all  the  while,  as  one 
does  when  the  memory  of  something 
pleasant  lingers. 

"It  was  well  that  I  got  there  when 
I  did.  There  were  three  in  the  family 
— a  man,  a  woman  and  a  daughter — a 
family  that  had  come  from  the  North 
for  the  sake  of  the  mother's  health. 
Their  small  plantation  was  practically 
isolated,  and  they  had  not  feared  the 
fever.  They  were  quite  unprepared 
for  it.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
tell  you  of  the  struggle  we  had  ;  it  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  they  all  lived. 
And  one  afternoon,  when  they  were 
convalescent  and  I  was  able  to  remit 
the  care,  which,  until  that  time,  had 
been  constant,  1  seated  myself  in  a 
rocking-chair,  with  the  family  photo- 
graph album  upon  my  lap.  I  did  not 
remain  seated  long,  for  among  the 
first  portraits  in  the  book  was  that 
of  a  girl — a  girl  who  looked  like  one  I 
had  known — we  had  known — at  home. 
I  rose  to  my  feet  excitedly  and  carried 
the  book  to  the  woman,  pointing  nvith 
a  finger  that  shook  disgracefully  to 
the  portrait. 

"  '  Who  is  it  ?  '  I  asked. 

"  'My  brother's  daughter,'  she  cried. 

"  'And  her  name  is — ' 

"  '  Mary  Brown.' 

"My  legs  went  out  from  under  me 
then,  and  my  head  buzzed.  I  was  tired 
out,  I  suppose.  I  collapsed  into  a 
chair,  and  the  woman  in  her  weakness 
not  noticing,  went  on  talking  as  some 
women  do. 

"  My  maiden  name  was  Brown,'  she 
said.  "I  haven't  seen  my  brother's 
folks  for  ten  years  or  more,  but  we 
have  never  ceased  to  correspond. 
Poor  Mary  was  sick  a  while  ago.  The 
doctors  called  it  galloping  consump- 
tion.   But  it  wasn't.    If  it  had  been 


she'd  have  died.  The  doctors  don't 
always  know,  begging  your  pardon, 
sir.  'Twas  something  else,  like  a  de- 
cline, a  kind  of  a  pining  away,  that 
was  a  mystery.  Her  mother  thinks 
now  'twas  love  for  a  young  fellow — one 
of  the  harum-scarum  sort — that  lived 
in  the  village  once.  She  thinks  so 
because  the  girl  got  into  a  way  after 
a  while  of  talking  in  her  sleep — repeat- 
ing over  and  over  the  fellow's  name, 
which  was  Jones.  It  seems  that  Jones 
was  her  whole  life,  and  yet,  after 
he'd  flirted  with  her  for  a  time,  he 
went  away,  and  has  never  been  heard 
of  since.  He  must  have  been  a  heart- 
less scamp.    Poor  girl ! ' 

'"  And  she  isn't  married  yet?'  I 
asked.  My  throat  was  so  dry  that  I 
had  to  exert  all  my  strength  to  make 
my  voice  audible. 

'"No.1 

"'And  you  think  that,  bad  as  he  is 
and  shameful  as  was  his  treatment  of 
her,  she'd  be  glad  to  see  Jones  ?  ' 

"' There's  no  doubt  of  it,  poor  girl.' 

"I  left  the  room  then.  I  couldn't 
stand  it  any  longer.  I  went  and  threw 
myself  upon  the  ground,  and  sobbed 
and  laughed  and  kicked  up  my  heels 
like  one  who  goes  daft.  She  had 
spoken  my  name  in  her  sleep !  She 
wanted  me  !  She  would  be  glad  to  see 
me  ! 

"The  quarantine  was  raised  four 
weeks  later,  and  I  went  North.  It 
was  all  true.  She  was  glad  to  see  me. 
She  reproached  me  for  going  away 
from  her,  and  I  was  sorry  clear  down 
to  my  feet.  But  after  all — and  there's 
comfort  in  it,  as  I  told  her — I'm  more 
worth  marrying  now  than  I  was  then." 

"You  are  going  to  remain  in  the 
service  ?  "  inquired  the  other. 

"No,  I'm  going  home  to  settle  down 
at  last — home — home  ! " 

There  was  a  rapt  expression  upon 
his  worn  face,  and  he  raised  his  eyes 
reverently  to  the  sky. 

"Home,"  he  repeated  softly,  "home 
— home ! " 


COLDS 

The  quickest  relief,  for  a 
cold,  is  by  Scott's  emulsion  of 
cod-liver  oil. 

We  all  have  colds ,  you  can 
try  it  and  sec.  You  will  find 
the  edge  taken  off  in  a  night; 
and,  in  three  or  four  days, 
you'll  be  wondering  whether 
that  cold  amounted  to  any- 
thing anyhow. 

That's  relief.  If  you  tackle 
it  quick,  the  relief  is  quick  and 
complete,  if  you  wait  till  the 
cold  is  in  full  possession  of 
head  and  lung,  why,  of  course, 
the  relief  is  quick  if  it  comes  in 
a  week. 

A  little  emulsion  won't  clear 
and  restore  your  whole  breath- 
ing-machine in  a  minute;  don't 
be  looking  for  miracles. 

We  11  -end  you  a  Utile  to  try,  if  you  like. 
CCOTT  i;  BOWiJE,  4^  l'earl  iireet,  New  V'ork. 
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BUSINESS  COLLEGE. 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
Went  of  Chicago.      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  X EARLY  40  YEARS, 
ti  Teachers.  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  3oo  graduates  annually  placed  In  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Kereutly  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
*#-\Vrite  for  new  an-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 
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Fame. 

Fame  and  Death,  upon  a  day, 
Met  and  chatted  on  the  way. 

"Greeting,  friend,"  in  kindest  tones, 

Murmured  Death,  with  happy  smile. 

"  Let  us  rest  beside  the  way, 

Need  we  hurry  all  the  while  ?  " 

"  I  must  hurry,"  answered  Fame; 
"  Further  down  the  way  I  haste, 
One  abides  there  whom  I  must 
Bid  my  sweetest  fruits  to  taste." 

"Rest  you,  rest  you,  brother  mine," 

Death  insisted,  graciously, 
"  But  an  hour  ago  that  one 

Answered  to  a  call  from  me." 

Fame  and  Death,  upon  a  day, 
Met  and  chatted  on  the  way. 

— Baltimore  American. 


Don't  Eat  When  Overtired. 

There  is,  perhaps,  no  more  frequent 
cause  of  trouble  among  workers  than 
that  of  eating  when  overtired.  They 
return  in  the  evening  from  their  labor 
exhausted,  and  flatter  themselves  that 
a  good  meal  will  set  them  up  again. 
Their  hopes  are  seldom  realized,  for 
their  stomachs,  like  the  rest  of  their 
bodies,  being  thoroughly  tired,  cannot 
do  their  work  effectually,  and  the  re- 
sult of  giving  them  a  solid  meal  to 
tackle  is  an  attack  of  indigestion.  Of 
course,  when  one  comes  in  from  the 
day's  work,  a  meal  is  necessary  ;  the 
only  thing  to  guard  against  is  taking 
it  when  one  is  too  fatigued  to  digest  it. 
If,  instead  of  sitting  down  as  soon  as 
possible  after  entering  the  house  to 
dinner  or  supper,  the  weary  worker 
were  first  to  take  a  cup  of  beef  tea, 
or  even  of  weak  tea,  with  a  little  piece 
of  bread  and  butter,  which  would  act 
as  a  stimulant,  she  would,  by  the  time 
she  had  made  her  toilet  for  the  even- 
ing, be  sufficiently  rested  and  re- 
freshed to  eat  a  hearty  meal  with  ben- 
efiit.  And  right  here  comes  a  word  as 
to  the  importance  of  dressing  for  the 
evening.  It  is  not  merely  a  habit  of  re- 
finement, but  it  helps  one  to  overcome 
fatigue,  to  get  rid  of  the  dust  of  the 
day  and  to  put  on  fresh,  cool  gar- 
ments, instead  of  those  one  has  worn 
since  morning.  The  donning  of  some 
sort  of  evening  dress — be  it  only  a  well 
worn  silk  blouse — has  a  toilet  effect  on 
both  mind  and  body,  and  should  by  no 
means  be  omitted,  even  by  the  weary 
business  woman  living  alone  in  a  board- 
ing house. — Chicago  News. 


Home  Folks  Preferred. 

Small  Margaret  had  said  her  prayers 
and  her  mamma  was  tucking  her  in 
to  leave  her  to  slumbers,  when  the  child 
begged  that  mamma  would  not  leave 
her  alone.  "Why,  Margaret,"  said 
mamma,  soothingly,  but  surprised  at 
this  unexpected  demand,  "you  know 
you  are  never  alone,  for  God  is  always 
with  you."  "Yes,"  rejoined  the  small 
maiden,  doubtfully,  "I  know.  Put, 
mamma,  I'd  rather  have  some  of  my 
own  relations." — Woman's  Home  Com- 
panion. 


*^J~AHE  continual  breaking  of 
lamp-chimneys  costs  a 
good  deal  in  the  course  of  a 
year. 

Get  Macbeth's  "pearl  top" 
or  "pearl  glass."  You  will 
have  no  more  trouble  with 
breaking  from  heat.  You  will 
have  clear  Hass  instead  of 
misty  ;  fine  instead  of  rough  ; 
right  shape  instead  of  wrong; 
and  uniform,  one  the  same  as 
another. 

Our  "  Index "  describes  ail  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macdeth,  Pittsburgh,  I'a. 


CuRE  took  Ri  Hall-S  pQimonary  Balsam. 


COLD  WITH 


Ten  Uses  of  Lemons. 

Lemon  juice  removes  stains  from  the 
hands. 

A  dash  of  lemon  in  plain  water  is  an 
excellent  tooth  wash.  It  not  only  re- 
moves tartar,  but  sweetness  the  breath. 

Two  or  three  slices  of  lemon  in  a  cup 
of  strong  tea  will  cure  a  nervous  head- 
ache. 

Lemon  juice  (outward  application) 
will  allay  the  irritation  caused  by  the 
bites  of  gnats  and  flies. 

No  family  should  be  without  lemons. 
Their  uses  are  almost  too  many  for 
enumeration. 

Lemon  peel  (and  also  orange)  should 
be  all  saved  and  dried.  They  are  a 
capital  substitute  for  kindling  wood.  A 
handful  will  revive  a  dying  fire. 

The  juice  of  a  lemon,  taken  in  hot 
water  on  wakening  in  the  morning,  is 
an  excellent  liver  corrective,  and  for 
stout  women  is  better  than  any  anti-fat 
medicine  ever  invented. 

Glycerine  and  lemon  juice,  half  and 
half,  on  a  bit  of  absorbent  cotton,  is  the 
best  thing  in  the  world  wherewith  to 
moisten  the  lips  and  tongue  of  a  fever- 
parched  patient. 

The  finest  of  manicure  acids  is  made 
by  putting  a  teaspoonful  of  lemon  juice 
in  a  cupful  of  warm  water.  This  re- 
moves most  stains  from  the  fingers  and 
nails,  and  loosens  the  cuticle  more  sat- 
isfactorily than  can  be  done  by  the  use 
of  a  sharp  instrument. 

Lemon  juice  and  salt  will  remove  rust 
stains  from  linen  without  injury  to  the 
fabric.  Wet  the  stains  with  the  mix- 
ture and  put  the  article  in  the  sun. 
Two  or  three  applications  may  be 
necessary  if  the  stain  is  of  long  stand- 
ing, but  the  remedy  never  fails. 

A  Real  Napoleon  on  Tailor's  Bench. 

To  what  base  uses  we  may  return, 
Horatio  !  Think  of  a  beggar  eating 
of  a  fish,  that  fed  on  a  worm,  that 
dined  on  the  body  of  a  king  !  Almost 
as  bad,  think  of  the  Third  Napoleon  in 
direct  descent  from  the  Great  Na- 
poleon, sitting  cross- legged  on  a  tail- 
or's bench  sewing  pants  for  a  living  ! 
When  he  hears  of  this  the  blue  blood  of 
every  American  who  is  the  descendant 
of  a  chaplain  to  a  duke,  or  an  hostler  to 
a  count,  will  heat  with  indignation. 
Verily,  the  cause  is  sufficient. 

This  Napoleon,  the  tailor,  does  busi- 
ness at  Chemnitz,  Germany.  He  is  an 
indifferent  tailor  and  no  one  who  cares 
to  have  good  sewing  intrusts  his  work 
to  him.  He  has  languished  in  obscur- 
ity because  it  was  thought  he  was  an 
impostor,  but  his  claims  have  finally 
been  so  well  established  that  Baron 
Legoux,  chairman  of  the  French  Im- 
perial party,  is  preparing  a  home  in 
Paris  for  him  and  raising  a  fund  of  a 
million  francs  on  the  interest  of  which 
he  will  hereafter  live  in  a  little  palace 
on  the  Champs  Elysee. 

Humorous. 

The  only  certain  road  to  wealth — 

A  test  will  prove  it  so — 
Is  holding  on  to  money  when 

You  feel  like  letting-  go. 

— Chicago  Record. 

"It's  funny  that  you  should  be  so 
tall.  Your  brother,  the  artist,  is  short, 
isn't  he?"  He  (absently):  "Yes, 
usually." — Brooklyn  Life. 

"  Is  your  daughter  learning  to  play 
the  piano  by  note  ?  "  "  Certainly  not," 
answered  Mrs.  Cumrox,  severely.  "We 
always  pay  cash. — Washington  Star. 

Young  Mother:  "Baby  is  some- 
what cross  to-day.  He  is  teething." 
Bachelor  (in  great  awe  of  the  mite  of 
humanity):  And  when  do  you  expect 
him  to  commence — er — hairing?" — 
Punch. 

"  How  do  you  buy  your  apples — by 
the  barrel?"  "That's  the  way  I  try 
to  buy  them,  but  when  I  get  them  home 
I  generally  find  I  have  bought  them  by 
the  top  layer." — Chicago  Tribune. 

Good  man  (sadly):  "Ah,  my  son, 
you  have  been  to  the  circus  ;  it  pains 
me  greatly  that  one  so  young  should 
have  crossed  the  threshold  of  iniquity." 
Bad  Boy:  "But  I  didn't  cross  no 
threshold ;  I  crawled  in  under  the 
tent." — Gaiety. 
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%  o 
g  The  Whole  Story  % 

o  in  one  letter  about  B 

(perry  Davis'.)  ® 

From  (  apt.  F.  I.oye,  Police  Station  No. 
5,  Montreal :—"  We  frequently  use  Pebbt  . 
Davis'  Pain-Killer  for  pains  in  the  atom-  ' 
ach,  rheumatism,  stiffness,  frost  biles,  chiU  i 
blains,  cramps,  and  all  afflictions  which 
befall  men  in  our  position.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  saying  that  Pain-Killer  is  the  i 
best  remedy  to  have  near  at  hand." 

Used  Internally  and  Externally.  Q 

O 

Two  Sizes,  25c.  and  sue.  bottles.  O 

o 
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FREIGHT  PAID 


For  years  our  catalogues  hove 
told  their  stury  aptly,  but  our  new 
lithographed  book,  which  shows 
satisfying  assortment  of 
Carpets,  Wall  Paper,  Rugs.  Art 
Squares,  Draperies,  Blankets, 
Comforts,  Framed  Pictures 
and  Specialties  in  Uphol- 
stered Furniture  — all  in 
their  real  colors,  will  be 
desired  byall  mail  buyers 
for  the  realistic  manner 
in  which  we  display 
our  products—  the 
book  is  free. 
>vp  prejmy  freight  on 
all  the  shove.  m«i  car- 


Our 
Men': 
Made-to 
Order 
Clothing 
Catalogue, 
with  samples 
attached,  shu 
Suits  and  Ov. 
i-oat*  from  $7.95 
upwards. 

We  guarantee  to 
Jit  and  prepay  ex 
pre  s  sage. 

Ladies'Dress  Go. 
Catalogue  with  60  s 
pies  ranging  from  15tts 
to  $1.50. 

We  Prepay 
Transportation 

Both  catalogue. 

Our  Mammoth  480-page  Cata 
o(  EVERYTHING  TO  HAT,  WEAK 
AND  Use  tells  about  all  you  buy  at 
every  season  of  the  year.  With  this 
book  in  your  possession  vou  buy 
cheaper  than  the  average  dealer. 

Send  10  tents  for  this  catalogue,  a 

each  copy  costs  iis  $1      to  print  and 

You  deduct  (bene  10  cent*  from 
your  Irat  order  of  iftl.00 

Whv  pay  retail  prices  when  you  can  buy  ot 
"   Which  book  do  you  want? 

Address  exactly  this  way : 


i.i, -i  lining  "in,- 
I  charge. 

Our  prices  are  very 

ll.qiuHty  con- 
ered-Ca 
S4  ctS.  to  $1.17. 
Wall  I'a,,, 
<rds  fi 
ts.  per  roll. 
We  .ell 
swj  1 1, lag 
id  toio no 


JULIUS  HINES  &  SON  Mj 


BALTIMORF5,  MD.    Dept.  -13 


Domestic  Hints. 
' 

Baking  Powder  Biscuits. — Delicious 
baking  powder  biscuits  are  made  as 
follows  :  Sift  together  two  cupfuls  of  j 
sifted  flour,  one  level  teaspoonful  of 
salt  and  two  level  teaspoonfuls  of  bak- 
ing powder  ;  rub  into  the  mixture  two 
level  tablespoonfuls  of  butter  or  lard  : 
stir  in  two-thirds  of  a  cupful  of  milk. 
Turn  on,  to  a  floured  board  and  roll 
lightly  into  a  sheet  one-half  inch  thick. 
Cut  out  with  a  round  cutter  and  roll 
each  into  an  oblong  shape,  brush  with 
melted  butter  and  fold,  pinching  the 
edges  together.  Place  in  a  pan,  leav- 
ing a  space  between,  and  allow  them 
to  stand  for  twenty  minutes.  Then 
brush  with  milk  in  which  a  little  sugar 
has  been  dissolved  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven. 

Cranrerry  Sauce. — Put  three  pints 
of  washed  cranberries  in  a  granite 
stew  pan  having  a  tight  cover.  On 
top  of  them  put  three  cups  of  granu- 
lated sugar  aud  three  gills  of  water. 
Cover,  and  after  they  begin  to  boil 
cook  them  ten  minutes  closely  covered 
and  do  not  stir  them.  If  they  are  in- 
clined to  boil  over,  draw  the  pan  back 
a  little  or  lift  the  cover  for  an  instant 
and  press  the  fruit  down  under  the 
syrup.  The  skins  will  be  soft  and  ten- 
der and  the  berries  will  not  lose  their 
shape  if  they  are  not  stirred.  When 
cool  the  whole  mass  will  be  jellied 
slightly.  A  convenient  way  to  remem-  j 
ber  these  proportions  is  by  this  for- 
mula :  Half  as  much  sugar  as  fruit 
and  half  as  much  water  as  sugar. 


Crops  in  Plenty 

The  farmers  who  will  reap  the 
largest  harvests  this  year  will  be 
those  who  sow 

VICK'S  SEEDS 


M, 


ifltuble  because  moat  pro- 
ductive. All  from  vigorous  aud 
freah  stock.  Vick's  Gahden  and 
Floeal  Guids  tells  you  hM  about 
tbem  mid  everything' |iertuiiiiu.g  to 
a  garden  FREE  if  you  nieution  what 
you  plant  most. 

JAS.  VICK'S  SONS, 

lOGtii  Kocheater.  N.  Y. 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  in  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Circulars  Free. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,   25  Williams  Street.  Dwlght,  Ills. 


ISN'T  THAT  ABOUT  RIGHT? 

H  wires,  24  inches  hiuh,  for  a  H<>£  Fence?  Or  better 
still,  9  wires,  :i0  inches  high?  That's  PAGE. 
PA«1«  WOVEN  WlltK  PENCE  CO..  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Mt.  Campbell 
Orange  Tract, 

22  Miles  East  of  Fresno,  near  Reedley. 

SOIL— Red  dry  bog;  the  very  best. 
WATER—  Large  Alia  canal  and  reservoir. 
LOCATION— High  sloping  mesa  above  frost  line 
Now  offered  for  sale  with  water  at  $75  to  $100  per 


acre  in  10  or  20  acre  tracts. 


rJJtmiiaJuTv 


Direct  to  Consumers. 

Our  lla!iJ»ome  Catalog  Free,  costlD*  ov.  r  >2  each, 
•mulum  III  iwn,  with  KiOO  illustrations  and  10,000  artl, lr» 
I Listed,  on  which  we  i-.n.  .t,i, .  .to  .ave  you  from  16  to  75%.  Most 
I complete  book  of  lUikiud.    Sentfor  lOo  to  pay  coetof  iiiftlliiiK, 
I  which  will  be  refunded  with  lirat  order.  Valuable  book  ol  refer- 
ence and  OOght  to  be  In  every  household,  Gat  It;  keep  It  handy. 
3ller  Chemlca  I  Co.,  Pdpt.  69,  Chicago. 
"  "Tha  Oulj  Hall  Order  Drug  Homo  In  tho  \lorld-"na™ 


W.  N.  ROHRER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

ATTENTION! 

To  close  out.  I  offer  for  sale  all  my  VINE- 
YARDS and  CITRUS  LANDS,  ALFALFA  and 
STOCK  KANCHLS,  OIL  lands,  HUKSKS  and 
MUI.ES  (single  or  in  carload  lots).  All  must  be 
sold.   Call  on  or  address 

L.  F.  WARD.  537  So.  F  St  .  Fresno,  Cal. 

Raisin  i  Fruit  Land. 

We  are  exclusive  agents  for  25,000  Acres 
of  Choice  Land  in  Fresno  County. 

For  information  In  regard  to  any  Itind  of  land, 
wriie 

SELMA  LAND  CO.,  SELMA,  CAL. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  13,  1901. 

NEW  YORK  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  New  York  were  a9  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Ftb.  May 

Wednesday    ®   794®794 

Thursday   @   794®80 

Friday    @   79  @79^ 

Saturday    @   794@794 

Monday    @   794@804 

Tuesday  *  @  —   ®  

♦Holiday. 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  wore  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Mar. 

Wednesday   Ss 

Thursday   6s  °>t& 

Friday   5s  ''Xf 

Saturday   5s  !  Hid 

Monday   68  U«d 

Tuesday   5s  "«d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday  1  034®1  02%      1  07  @1  "6', 

Friday    1  02%@1  01%      •  <«H@1  06 

Saturday   1  014®  I  01*      1  054@1  05% 

Monday   1  01*1-1  00%      I  054@l  05% 

Tuesday   1  01   ®   '  »*4®  

Wednesday   I  01  @1  00%      1  054@l  04* 

WHEAT. 

Dullness  and  weakness  have  been  pro- 
nounced features  of  the  wheat  market 
most  of  the  time  since  last  review,  and 
prospects  at  the  moment  are  certainly  not 
encouraging  for  the  development  of  any 
radical  change  for  the  better  very  soon. 
With  European  markets  stocked  ahead  of 
immediate  requirements;  with  largo  quan- 
tities of  wheat  still  on  hand  in  this  State 
and  in  Oregon  and  Washington;  with  the 
outlook  for  the  coming  crop  in  California 
as  good  as  it  is  possible  to  have  it  at  this 
date;  and  with  tax  time  almost  here,  it 
would  be  surprising  to  have  the  wheat 
market  in  other  than  a  weak  and  dull 
state.  There  has  been  considerable  wheat 
forwarded  lately  from  this  port  to  west 
coast  of  South  America,  mainly  high 
grade,  to  be  used  for  seeding  and  for  mix- 
ing with  the  common  wheat  of  that  sec- 
tion. The  export  movement  other  than 
the  above  has  been  of  rather  light  propor- 
tions, and  is  of  much  smaller  volume  than 
a  year  ago,  when  shipments  to  Europe 
were  averaging  a  cargo  per  day.  Ocean 
freight  rates  are  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago,  but  the  supply  of  ships  is  lighter, 
both  in  harbor  and  to  arrive.  The  total 
registered  tonnage  of  vessels  here  and  re- 
ported on  the  way  is  181,000  tons,  against 
226,000  tons  a  year  ago,  the  carrying  ca- 
pacity of  the  latter  being  70,000  tons  in  ex- 
cess of  the  former.  The  visible  supply  of 
wheat  in  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rockies  was  reported  at  58,494,000  bushels, 
showing  a  decrease  for  the  week  of 
1,273,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1901,  delivery,  81.03J@1.00J. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.07@1.04J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.01  @  1.00| ;  December,  1901,  $1.05J  @ 
1.04i}. 

California  Milling  II  00  @l  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   96*@  98% 

Oregon  Valley   974@l  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  @1  024 

Washington  Club   974@1  024 

OH  qualities  wheat   924®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-19O0.  1900-01. 

Liv.  quotations   6s3d@6s3'4d  6s24d@6s3d 

Freight  rates   37@38*s  374®38Xs 

Local  market  $0  98%@1  01*  JO  974@1  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Market  presents  an  easy  tone,  but  there 
are  no  changes  to  record  in  quotable 
rates.  Shipments  of  fair  volume  and 
above  the  average  continue  to  be  made  to 
South  American  ports,  as  for  some  weeks 
past,  but  the  movement  of  flour  from  this 
port  to  Asia  is  not  heavy,  as  compared 
with  previous  records. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50®2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00(aj3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25(a  3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  50&3  65 

Oregon,  Baiters'  extra   2  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  25 


BARLEY. 

Values  have  been  tolerably  well  main- 
tained for  high-grade  barley,  or  for  quali- 
ties desirable  for  shipment,  the  quotable 
range  remaining  about  the  same  as  last 
noted,  but  for  ordinary  feed  descriptions 
the  market  lacked  firmness.  Despite  the 
fact  that  barley  is  tho  cheapest  cereal  on 
the  list,  and  is  being  used  quite  exten- 
sively for  feed,  the  supply  thus  far  this 
season  has  proven  in  excess  of  require- 
ments. Considerable  barley  is  run 
through  screening  machines  'at  Port 
Costa,  and  the  refuse  is  landed  on  this 
market  at  low  figures,  satisfying  a  large 
portion  of  the  local  demand  for  cheap 
feed.  Trading  in  futures  on  Call  Board 
was  light,  and  the  trend  of  the  speculative 
market  was  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  — 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  724 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   974®  1  024 

Chevalier,  No.  2   85  ®  90 

Chevalier,  poor   70  @  75 

OATS. 

Owing  to  quite  limited  spot  supplios, 
and  nothing  to  warrant  anticipating  any 
material  increase  in  offerings  during  bal- 
ance of  tho  season,  the  market  shows  de- 
cided strength.  Stocks  are  principally 
Red  and  Black  oats.  Whites  are  offered 
very  sparingly  and  Grays  are  hardly 
quotable.  Surprise  oats  are  virtually  out 
of  market. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  45  @1  50 

White,  good  to  choice   1  824@1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  274 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  374 

Milling  v   1  45   @1  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  55 

Black  Russian   1  15  @1  85 

Red   1  20  ®1  45 

CORN. 

Trading  in  this  cereal  is  not  brisk,  the 
lack  of  activity  being  as  much  or  more 
due  to  limited  offerings  than  to  any  other 
cause.  There  is  some  damp  and  defective 
corn  offering,  for  which  the  market  shows 
weakness,  but  values  for  choice  qualities 
are  being  fairly  well  sustained. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  174 

Large  Yellow   1  15  @1  174 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @  

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  08  @1  10 

RYE. 

Market  is  slow  and  weak,  there  being 
very  little  inquiry  at  present,  either  on 
local  account  or  for  shipment. 

Good  to  choice,  new   824®  85 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Tho  very  limited  spot  supplies  are  in 
few  hands,  and  are  not  being  urged  to 
sale.  Quotable  values  are  without  change. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

BEANS. 

White  beans  of  all  descriptions  continue 
in  light  stock,  and  prices  asked  remain  on 
much  tho  same  high  plane  as  previously 
noted,  but  buyers  naturally  do  not  take 
kindly  to  the  figures  now  current.  It  is 
probable  that  had  it  not  been  for  pur- 
chasing on  Government  account,  valuos 
would  not  have  touched  present  levels. 
No  favorable  market  for  buyers  need  be 
looked  for,  however,  during  the  balance 
of  the  current  season.  Colored  beans  are 
in  fair  supply,  more  especially  Pinks  and 
Bayos,  and  these  are  offering  at  compar- 
atively easy  rates,  with  only  moderate 
trading  in  same. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs     @  

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  75  (24  90 

Lady  Washington   4  10  @4  25 

Butter   4  25   (84  50 

Pinks   2  15   @2  30 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  65   @2  75 

Reds   3  00   @3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  00  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  65  @5  75 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  ou 

Horse  Beans   1  75  ®2  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @!  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Market  is  quiet,  with  spot  stocks  of 
Green  light  and   few  offering  to  arrive. 
Niles  Peas  are  almost  wholly  neglected, 
and  values  for  same  are  poorly  defined. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  75  ®2  85 

Niles  Peas   2  00  @2  10 

WOOL. 

The  market  shows  the  same  inactive 
state  as  for  some  time  past,  with  quota- 
tions unchanged,  but  largely  nominal, 
and  more  in  accord  with  the  views  of 
holders  than  with  buyers'  ideas  of  values. 
That  there  will  be  much  doing  during  the 
next  month  or  six  weeks,  or  until  spring 
clip  begins  to  arrive  in  DOteworthy  quan- 
tity, is  altogether  improbable.  It  is  gen- 
erally believed,  however,  that  manufac- 
turers and  dealers  will  be  anxions  to  se- 
cure selections  of  the  coming  clip,  the 
quality  promising  to  be  more  than  ordi- 
narily good. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @17 

Northern,  free  14  @15 

Northern,  defective  12  @13 


Middle  Counties,  free  14  @15 

Middle  Counties,  defective  11  @13 

Southern,  12  mos   8  @10 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   9  @11 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  8  @  9 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  17  @18 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  16  @17 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  13  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good  10  @12 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  11  @15 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @13 

Middle  County   9  @10 

San  Joaquin   7  @9 

San  Joaquin  Lambs   8  @9 

HOPS. 

Business  in  this  line  is  at  present  con- 
fined almost  wholly  to  small  transfers 
from  jobbers.  Thore  are  few  hops  re- 
maining in  tho  hands  of  growers  on  this 
coast,  and  practically  none  which  can  be 
termed  choico  to  select.  Wholesale  values 
are  necessarily  largely  nominal,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  prevailing  inactivity. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   134@16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
There  was  a  moderate  amount  of  busi- 
ness in  hay,  but  offerings  provod  ample 
for  the  demand,  and  for  other  than  most 
select  Wheat  hay,  or  fancy  Wheat  and 
Oat  hay  mixed,  the  market  lacked  firm- 
ness. Best  qualities  did  not  command 
any  better  figures  than  had  been  current 
for  some  weeks  preceding. 

Wheat   8  00®  12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00@11  50 

Oat   7  00@11  50 

Barley  ,   6  00®  9  50 

Volunteer   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   8  00®  9  50 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  13  00 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  474 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  was  in  fair  supply,  but  with  the 
bulk  of  stocks  in  few  hands,  and  consider- 
able demand  for  the  Hawaiian  Islands,  in 
addition  to  local  trade  of  good  average 
volume,  current  values  were  well  main- 
tained. Middlings  were  held  about  as  last 
quoted;  there  was  no  heavy  quantity 
offering,  neither  was  there  much  inquiry. 
Rolled  Barley  market  was  barely  steady. 
Milled  Corn  commanded  as  a  rule  full  cur- 
rent figures. 

Bran,  ¥  ton   16  00@17  00 

Middlings   17  00@19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    16  00@17  50 

Barley,  Rolled  .    16  00@16  50 

Cornmeal    25  50®   

Cracked  Corn   26  50®   

SEEDS. 

There  is  not  much  doing  in  the  kinds 
quoted  herewith,  and  seldom  is  at  this  time 
of  year.  Mustard  seed  is  in  too  scanty 
supply  to  admit  of  quotations.  Alfalfa 
seed  is  offering  in  moderate  quantity  at 
quotably  unchanged  rates.  Supplies  of 
Bird  seed  are  of  fair  volume,  prices  for 
same  remaining  practically  as  last  noted. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    @ — 

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  @  94 

Alfalfa,  California   8  @  84 

Per  lb. 

Canary   34®  4 

Rape   2  @  24 

Hemp   3  @  34 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

While  Hides  show  no  quotable  advance, 
there  is  a  very  fair  demand  at  prevailing 
figures.  Pelt  market  is  quiet  but  steady. 
Tallow  is  meeting  with  tolerably  prompt 
custom»at  figures  quoted. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   94  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9  7 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  Bis   84  7 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs   8  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal.:   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   154  ,  134 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs   15  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   16  ®  14 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   I  00  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @1  50 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   75  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   60  @  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   30  @  50 

Pelts,  shearling,  *  skin   10  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4   ®  4'4 

Tallow,  No.  2   34®  3% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

There  are  no  heavy  stocks,  but  thore  is 
much  more  offering  than  can  be  accom- 


modated with  immediate  custom  at  the 
values  which  have  been  lately  current,  or 
more  properly  speaking,  at  the  figures 
generally  asked.  Stocks  are  principally 
amber  grades. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   7   ®  74 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   6   @  6H 

Extracted,  Amber  5  @  64 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  18  ®14 

Amber  Comb  114@124 

Dark  Comb   8  @  9 

BEESWAX. 
Markot  is  decidedly  firm,  with  stocks 
of  light  volume,  both  in  this  center  and 
at  interior  points. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ¥  ft  26  @28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  continues  in  light  receipt  and 
prices  are  being  well  maintained  at  last 
quoted  range.  Mutton  is  in  relatively 
lighter  supply  than  Beef,  and  is  being 
favored  with  a  firm  market.  Veal  of  de- 
sirable quality  is  selling  to  advantage. 
Lamb  is  bringing  good  prices.  Hog  mar- 
ket shows  decided  firmness,  receipts  be- 
ing of  very  moderate  volume. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  ft          7\@  8 

Beef,  second  quality   74®  7% 

Beef,  third  quality   64®  74 

Mutton — ewes,  9@94c;  wethers  10  ®— 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   64®  6^ 

Hogs,  small,  fat   64®  64 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5%®  5% 

Hogs,  feeders   5x@  54 

Hogs,  country  dressed   74®  8 

Veal,  small,  f*ft   6  @9 

Veal,  large,*  ft   7  @  84 

Lamb,  yearlings,  V  ft  11  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  fi  lb  124@15 

POULTRY. 
The  market  presented  a  little  better 
tone  than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding. 
Arrivals  of  Eastern  poultry  were  on  the 
decrease,  and  no  heavy  quantities  of  Cali- 
fornia poultry  were  received.  While  mar- 
ket for  all  descriptions  showed  some  im- 
provement, the  firmness  was  most  pro- 
nounced for  choice  young  stock,  Chinese 
making  active  inquiry  for  this  sort  pn  ac- 
count of  their  New  Year. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  ft                       12  ®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  Tfl  ft                  11  @  12 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  per  lb                     14  @  16 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen...              3  50  @4  50 

Roosters,  old                                     3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              5  00  @6  00 

Fryers                                              5  50  @5  50 

Broilers,  large                                  6  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  small                                3  50  ®4  50 

Ducks,  old,  1?  dozen                           3  50  @4-  50 

Ducks,  young,  r  dozen                     6  00  ®7  50 

Geese,  V  pair                                  1  50  @2  00 

Goslings,  $  pair                                2  50  @2  75 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen                        1  00  @l  25 

Pigeons,  young                                 2  50  02  75 

BUTTER. 
Values  for  fresh  butter  wore  maintained 
at  same  range  last  quoted,  with  market 
moderately  firm  for  best  qualities,  choice 
to  select  being  given  little  or  no  opportu- 
nity to  accumulate.  Off  qualities  are  not 
in  as  heavy  stock  as  a  few  weoks  ago,  but 
there  is  enough  to  satisfy  the  demand  for 
this  description. 

Creamery,  extras,  *  ft   21  @— 

Creamery,  flists   19  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   18  @ — 

Dairy,  select   19  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   15  @17 

Dairy,  seconds   14  ®— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   10  ®ll 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  ®19 

Pickled  Roll   18  @19 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          17  ®19 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®17 

CHEESE. 
Prices  are  inclining  downwards,  quota- 
tions showing  a  reduction.  Spot  stocks 
are  of  only  moderate  volume,  but  buyers 
are  operating  very  slowly  and  receivers 
are  endeavoring  to  avoid  accumulations. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   10  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   94®I0 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ®  94 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   94@10 

EGGS. 

Further  declines  have  been  experienced. 
Receipts  were  quite  liberal,  and  there  was 
a  general  desire  to  keep  stocks  moving, 
no  one  wishing  to  carry  any  great  quan- 
tity at  prevailing  figures,  being  satisfied 
that  prices  must  soon  go  still  lower.  At 
the  reduced  rates,  shipping  orders  of  fair 
magnitude  were  received  from  Northern 
coast  and  Territorial  points. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  ®19 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  17  @18 

California,  good  to  choice  store   1640174 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  ®— 

VEGETABLES. 

Onions  sold  at  an  advance,  offerings  be- 
ing very  light,  and  prices  are  not  apt  to 
incline  materially  in  favor  of  buyers  for 
some  weeks  to  come.  Winter  vegetables 
of  all  kinds  were  in  limited  supply,  and  it 
was  the  exception  where  full  current  fig- 
ures were  not  realized,  the  market  show- 
ing firmness.    Fresh  vegetables  arrived 
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very  sparingly  and  desirable  qualities 
brought  fancy  figures. 

Asparagus,  $  fb   25   ®  40 

Beans,  String,     ft   15  @  20 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f>  100  fts. . .  1  00  @1  25 

Cauliflower,  f  dozen   50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  V  lb.... .'   IVA®  20 

Garlic,  «ft>   3  ®  4 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental        2  00  @2  25 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  $  ft   6  @  8 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  K»  ft   30  @  35 

Squash  Summer,  f,  box   2  00  ©2  50 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  *  ton  15  00  @20  00 

Tomatoes,  $  crate   75  @1  50 

POTATOES. 
Choice  to  select  qualities  of  Burbank 
Seedlings  were  in  limited  stock  and  mar- 
ket for  this  sort  tended  against  buyers, 
but  the  more  common  kinds  were  in 
ample  supply  and  moved  slowly  at  fully  as 
low  figures  as  had  been  ruling.  There 
was  a  fair  demand  for  seed  potatoes,  Ore- 
gon stock  receiving  the  preference.  For 
seed  purposes,  Oregon  Peerless  brought 
tolerably  stiff  figures,  being  in  light  sup- 
ply. Sweets  did  not  arrive  in  heavy 
quantity,  but  there  were  enough  for  the 
demand,  which  was  not  brisk. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   30  @  60 

Burbaoks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  f>  ctl.    35  @  60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   75  @1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   55  @  90 

Garnet  Chile,  ¥  cental   65  ®  80 

Peerless,  f.  cental    65  @1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  f»  cental... .     90  @1  05 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  Apples, 
the  only  deciduous  fruit  offering  at  pres- 
ent in  fresh  state  in  quotable  quantity. 
Fine  table  Apples,  especially  select  Red 
varieties,  are  particularly  scarce  and  are 
commanding  in  a  small  way  fancy  prices, 
np  to  $2  per  box  and  even  higher  figures 
being  realized  for  strictly  fancy.  Com- 
mon qualities  are  selling  about  as  low  as 
previously  noted,  moving  slowly  at  these 
figures,  despite  the  fact  that  there  are  not 
many  offering,  even  of  most  ordinary 
descriptions. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  50  @  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  60-ft  box.  75  @  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^  50-ft  box.    35  @  65 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  remained  in  all  essential  respects 
the  same  as  noted  in  preceding  review, 
being  exceedingly  quiet  throughout,  and 
lacking  in  firmness.  In  quotable  rates 
there  are  no  material  changes  to  record 
the  current  week,  but  values  for  most 
kinds  are  poorly  defined,  and  under  selling 
pressure  it  would  be  the  exception  where 
figures  quoted  could  be  realized.  On 
orders  received  by  jobbers,  small  lots  of 
dried  fruit,  mainly  assorted,  are  going 
outward  by  rail  and  water.  The  filling  of 
these  orders  is  mainly  out  of  supplies  in 
second  hands,  and  the  reduction  thus 
effected  in  stocks  is  not  of  sufficient  mag- 
nitude to  cause  any  special  anxiety  or  de- 
sire on  the  part  of  wholesale  handlers  to 
replenish  their  holdings  to  any  note- 
worthy degree.  This  slow  movement  is, 
of  course,  better  than  a  dead  market.  No 
very  great  amount  of  activity  would  be 
necessary  to  impart  a  firmer  tone,  and 
the  increase  in  movement  sufficient  to 
bring  about  the  above  result  may  be  ex- 
perienced at  an  early  day.  The  prospects 
for  any  very  marked  improvement  being 
realized,  however,  are  not  encouraging, 
the  season  being  far  advanced,  and  the 
immediate  outlook  good  for  a  liberal  yield 
of  fruit  in  this  State  the  coming  summer. 
Non-association  Prunes  are  still  offering, 
mainly  at  2}@2ic  for  the  four  sizes,  but 
the  quantity  outside  of  Association  con- 
trol is  now  small,  and  bids  fair  to  be  soon 
wholly  exhausted. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   &H@  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ^  ft..  6!4@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8  @9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9yt@U 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fanoy   i%®  5 


WHEELS 

FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire,    ilnlis  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Our  catalogue 
tells  you  how  to  do  it.  AddresB 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3  @4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  ©7 

Nectarines,  $ft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5%®  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  iYt 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts   3  @  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   iVi®  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   4   @  5 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  254 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   1H@  2V4 

Figs,  White   2yt@  3!/2 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @  5 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No. 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  6^c;  50-60s,  4yc; 
60-70S,  39S£c;  70-80s,  3^c ;  80-90s,  2%c;  90-100ss 
2Mc;  100-120S, \y,c.  The  selling  price  of  Prunes 
for  District  No.  1  is  %c.  per  pound  less,  and  for 
District  No.  2  J^c.  per  pound  less  than  for  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 

RAISINS. 
Business  doing  in  raisins  is  of  light  vol- 
ume and  is  mostly  in  Pacifies  or  second 
grade  loose  Muscatel  and  in  seeded  rai- 
sins, these  at  current  rates  affording  the 
best  values  for  buyers.  The  official  prices 
of  the  Association  are  unchanged,  and 
there  are  practically  no  stocks  at  present 
outside  of  the  Association  lines. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY.— CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  $  20-ft 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @ — 

Fancy  Clusters, 4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  ^  box   160  @— 

do        do       2-crown,  i$  box   1  50  @ — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 


EAST  PASADENA  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  DI8BKOW,  Proprietor. 

Telephone  Suburban  44.    P.  O.  Box  572. 

Everything  in  the  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Line 
furnished  on  short  notice. 

Grower  of  Citrus  Trees.       Thompson's  Improved 

and  Washington  Navels.     Seed  Bed  Stock. 
LargeJTwo-Year  Seedlings  for  Orchard  Planting. 
Reference :;First  National  Bank,  Pasadena. 
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Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless  

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Loose  Muscatel  Paeifics,  5V4c,  5^c.  and  5c.  for  4, 
3  and  2  crown  respectively. 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  $  ft.,  12c; 
choice,  11c;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 
7H@9c. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  lb.,  lO^c;  choice, 
9^c;  standard,  85£c;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7@8o. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Offerings  of  Oranges,  both  by  auction 
and  private  sale,  were  lighter  than  for 
several  weeks  preceding,  in  consequence 
of  which  the  market  showed  a  little  bet- 
ter tone,  but  the  quotable  range  was  with- 
out appreciable  improvement,  and  for 
other  than  choice  to  select  stock  the  de- 
mand was  slow,  even  at  low  figures. 
Lemons  were  in  more  than  ample  stock 
for  current  needs,  although  the  demand 
was  slightly  better  on  account  of  the  light 
stocks  of  Limes.  Prices  for  Lemons  were 
unchanged.  Lime  market  was  firm  and 
quotations  were  again  advanced. 

Oranges— Navel,  "9  box   1  00@2  25 

Seedlings,  $  box   75@1  25 

Tangerines,     half  box   1  50@2  25 

Grape  Fruit,  f,  box   1  00@2  00 

Lemons — California,  select,  $  box   2  00@  

California,  good  to  choice   1  50®  1  75 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes -Mexican,     box   5  50@6  00 

California,  small  box   50@1  00 

NUTS. 

Beyond  a  light  jobbing  trade,  there  is 
no  business  to  record.  Transfers  effected 
are  at  generally  unchanged  values.  Al- 
though offerings  of  both  Almonds  and 
Walnuts  are  rather  light,  the  market 
does  not  display  any  noteworthy  firmness. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  22  @25 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @U 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   7ys®  9V4 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

There  is  a  very  firm  tone  to  the  wine 
market,  particularly  as  regards  all 
blended  stock  and  all  wines  in  second 
hands.  Dry  wines  of  last  year's  vintage 
are  now  quotable  at  19@22c.  per  gallon, 
and  no  heavy  quantities  offering  at  this 
range.  Competition  among  buyers  has 
been  reduced  to  a  minimum,  however,  on 
account  of  all  the  large  handlers  being 
now  in  the  Wine  Dealers'  Association.  A 
contemporary  says:  "The  California  Wine 
Association  has  made  an  advance  of  2£c. 
in  the  price  of  ordinary  clarets,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  4c.  raise  made  a  short  timo 
ago.  The  price  now  is  25Jc.  per  gallon  for 
naked  common  wine  f.  o.  b.  in  San  Fran- 
cisco, or  30c.  with  cooperage.  Tho  stock 
in  first  hands  is  low  and  a  strong  demand 
prevails,  so  there  is  little  chance  of  any  re- 
duction in  price  and  a  large  probability  of 
a  further  advance. "  Considering  the  lim- 
ited quantities  offering,  thero  is  a  fair 
movement  outward,  both  by  sea  and  rail. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  JAN.  29,  1901. 

666,996.  —  Toe  Clip  —  A.  M.  Baldwin, 
Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 

666,793.— Wheelbarrow  and  Sled— C. 
C.  Benson,  San  Diego,  Cal. 

666,640.— Horse  Collar— C.  A.  Blom, 
Orangeville,  Cal. 

666,999.— Teaching  Arithmetic— Bor- 
den &  Wallace,  Minturn,  Cal. 

666,734.  —  Freight  Car  —  Campbell  & 
Humphrey,  Pendleton,  Or. 

667,003.— Buckle— A.  J.  Davidson,  Doug- 
las City,  Cal. 

667,145.— Removing  Caps  from  Cans— 
J.  W.  Fuller,  Portland,  Or. 

666,752.— Tongs— A.  J.  Gustaveson,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

666,869.  —  Counterbalance  —  F.  H. 
Jackson,  S.  F. 

667.017.  — Current  Motor  —  C.  Jasper, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

667.018.  — Scale  Dial  —  F.  L.  Kellogg, 
Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

666,932.— Bottle— E.  Krahenbuhl,  San 
Rafael,  Cal. 

668,098.— Carbon  Sheet  Holder— L.  F. 
Miller,  S.  F. 

667,032.— Steam  Trap— W.  D.  O'Connor, 
Arlington,  Wash. 

666,818.— Drill— J.  H.  Redfield,  Boss- 
burg,  Or. 

666,918.— Weighing  Machine  —  H.  B. 

Ruggles,  Redlands,  Cal. 
666,984.— Tube  Cutter— W.  L.  Stine, 

Simi,  Cal. 

666,943.— Twine  Holder— J.  A.  Thomp- 
son, Seattle,  Wash. 

666,986.— Fruit  Picker— G.  L.  Thunen, 
Oroville,  Cal. 

667,108. —Can  Opener  —  Thurlow  & 
Epler,  Seattle,  Wash. 

666,993.  —  Tank  Regulator  —  J.  N. 
Young,  Alameda,  Cal. 


No 
crop 
can  be 
grown 
without 
Potash. 
Supply 
enotigh  Pot- 
ash and  your 
profits  will  be 
laree;  without 
Potash  your 
crop    will  be 
"scrubby." 

Our  books,  telling  about  composition  ol  fertilizers 
best  adapted  lor  all  crops,  are  free  to  all  farmers. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  St  CO.,  San  Francisco  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast* 


eltz 

EATE5T  OF 
CEREALS 

Spell?  Startled  the 
Par  mine  World 
In  1900; 

it  will  capture  every 
Heart  in  M01.  with  its 
80  ba.  of  prain  and  4 
tons  of  hay,  equal  to 
Timothy,  per  acre. 
Get  the  tfenuine.buy  of 
Sal7.er,  the  introducer. 


The  handsome  new  catalogue  of  J.  J.  H.  Gregory 
&  Sons,  the  long-establlshea  seed  Arm  of  Marble- 
head,  Mass.,  Is  ready  for  distribution.  There  are 
many  novelties  described  and  illustrated  in  this 
book,  as  well  as  all  the  standard  grains,  vege- 
tables arid  flowers.  All  the  Gregory  seeds  are 
carefully  tested.  This  catalogue  can  be  had  free 
by  writing  for  it,  and  could  be  read  with  profit  by 
everyone  who  plants  seeds. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 


PATENT  AOKNTS, 


830  Market  St.,  8.  F. 


™i  Paint 
that 
preserves 

P  &,  D  Paint  is  a  pene- 
trating,preservative  paint 
— resists  all  action  of  the 
elements  when  used  on 
wood,  metal,  brick, 
stone  and  concrete. 

Dries  rapidly,  a  bril- 
liant black  without  odor 
or  taste. 

It  is  not  affected  by 
heat  cold,  moisture  or 
gas  es.  Will  not  sun- 
crack  or  scale.  Put  up 
in  liquid  form  ready  to 
use  and  requires  no  heat- 
ing, stirring  or  mixing. 

Demand  it  of  your  dealer. 


1 


Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
V  — 


SP 


THE  COMET  $2to$< 


Doable-Attlng— Spray,  from  bucket  or  barrel  60 
feel.  Now  icl.ntlflc  principle.  My  treo  catalogue 
will  tusk,  plain  to  you  tl-  ,t  I  have  tho  sprayer  you 
want  Write,  to-day.  "..  II.  Ill  Hl.KIt, JolinHUiwn.O. 


Combination  Corn 


Js  one  o*  the  greatest 
things  or  the  century. 
It  is  early  and  an  enor- 
mously, fabulously  biir  yielder,  a  sort  bound 
to  revolutionize  corn  growing. 

Salzer's  Vegetable  Seeds. 

The  beauty  about  Salzer's  vegetable  seed  is, 
that  they  never  lull.  They  sprout,  grow  and 
produce.  They  are  of  such  bigh  vitality  they 
lautjh  at  droughts,  rains  and  the  elements, 
taking  1st  prizes  every  where.  "We  warrant  this. 

For  14  Gents  and  This  Notice 

we  send  7  packages  of  rare,  choice,  fine,  splen- 
did vegetable  novelties  and  3  packages  of 
brilliantly  beautiful  (lower  seeds,  all  worth  $1, 
and  our  big  catalog  for  only  14c  and  thin 
Not  lee,  in  order  to  gain  ioO.OOO  new  customer* 
in  1901,  or  for  10c,  10  rare  farm  seed  samples, 
snznszB^  fully  worth  $10.00  to  get  a  start 
and  ov.rgreat  catalogue. 


1 JOHN  A.  SALZER 
SEED  CO. 

LACROSSEJWIS^y 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

tfi  General  Commission  Merchants,  <i> 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 
Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange. 

49"  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 

ROR  SALE. 

Three  10-disc  S.  &  R.  Disc 
Plows,  at  a  Bargain. 

MADE  ESPECIALLY  FOR  TRACTION  ENGINE. 

Inquire  of  THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Gal. 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAfl  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  S50.-  to  8800.- 
'Alpha"  and  "Baby"  styles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,   I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Use  Sense  and 
Save  Dollars 


;BY  BUYING^ 


The  Improved 
U.  S.  Separator 

The  Best  Paying  Invest- 
ment for  the  Dairyman. 


For  particulars,  write  to 

VT.  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 
BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 
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THE  GARDEN. 


Questions  Answered. 

To  the  Editor: — Since  writing  my 
short  article,  "An  Early  Garden,'' 
which  appeared  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  February  2,  I  have  received  a 
short  note  from  a  lady,  asking  me  the 
following  questions.  "  How  do  you 
plant  peas  ?  I  mean  in  rows  or  hills, 
and  how  thick  and  deep  ?  What  is  the 
best  variety,  and  when  do  you  plant 
them  ?  I  want  to  plant  so  that  when 
one  kind  is  gone,  others  will  be  coming 
on.  Also  please  tell  me  what  kind  of 
lettuce  you  consider  best.  Is  it  the 
proper  way  to  sow  thick  and  trans- 
plant, or  thin  out,  and  let  the  rest 
stand  where  it  grew  ?  " 

Peas. — As  the  lady  above  referred 
to  is  a  Pacific  Rural  Press  reader,  1 
will  answer  her  questions  through  its 
columns,  as,  perhaps,  others  may  be 
interested  in  my  article.  I  always 
plant  the  dwarf  varieties  of  peas  in 
rows,  about  sixteen  inches  apart, 
barely  wide  enough  to  cultivate  with  a 
horse.  The  larger  varieties  in  rows  3 
feet  or  more  apart,  and  4  feet  is  none 
too  much  if  they  are  to  be  "bushed," 
and  even  then,  the  vines  will  entirely 
occupy  the  ground  by  the  time  the  peas 
are  fit  to  pick.  The  Italians  here  plant 
all  their  peas  in  hills,  about  20  inches 
apart,  putting  eight  or  ten  peas  in  a 
hill,  but  I  am  fully  satisfied  the  row 
system  is  much  the  best.  For  a  small 
sowing  I  open  a  trench  about  2  inches 
deep  and  6  inches  wide  and  sow  the 
peas  (dwarf  varieties)  so  they  are  not 
over  three-quarters  of  an  inch  apart; 
the  larger  varieties  not  quite  as  thick. 
Later  in  the  season  plant  them  3  or  4 
inches  deep. 

The  Best  Dwarf  Varieties. — I  came 
to  the  conclusion  many  years  ago,  that 
there  is,  in  fact,  no  best  variety.  One 
Eastern  seedsman  quotes  fifty-one  dif- 
ferent kinds  in  his  catalogue  this  sea- 
son. I  find  that  the  majority  of  the 
seedsmen  put  their  own  name  to  the 
variety  they  consider  better  than  all 
others.  In  my  article  for  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  of  January  11,  1896,  I 
recommended  for  an  early  dwarf  pea 
the  American  Wonder,  McLean's  Little 
Gem  and  Nott  s  Excelsior.  I  still  con- 
sider them  about  as  good  as  any.  They 
are  very  early;  as  well  as  wonderfully 
prolific,  especially  if  the  ground  is  well 
enriched,  and  occupy  but  little  room, 
as  they  need  no  bushing. 

The  Improved  Stratagem. — I  do  not 
consider  this  variety  strictly  a  dwarf 
pea,  as  some  seedsmen  do,  but  half  way 
between  a  dwarf  and  tall  variety. 
However,  it  is  one  of  the  best,  bearing 
pods  of  immense  size,  with  large  dark- 
green  peas  of  the  very  best  quality. 


One  can  make  no  mistake  in  planting 
this  choice  pea. 

Tall  Varieties. — If  I  were  to  be 
confined  to  only  two  varieties,  they 
would  certainly  be  the  Yorkshire  Hero 
and  the  Champion  of  England.  I  have 
never  found  any  better  varieties,  and  1 
have  raised  a  great  many  different 
kinds  during  the  past  eighteen  years. 
The  Yorkshire  Hero  is  not  generally 
classed  as  a  tall  variety,  but  on  rich 
land  it  does  better  bushed  as  does  also 
the  Champion  of  England.  ' 

Mammoth  Luscious  Sugar  Pea. — I 
am  fully  satisfied  that  this  valuable  edi- 
ble podded  variety  is  not  generally 
known.  I  have  never  seen  it  grown 
here,  nor  in  other  places  I  have  lived  in 
this  State,  by  any  one  excepting  my- 
self. The  pods  are  from  5  to  6  inches 
long,  and  very  broad,  and  are  almost 
entirely  stringless.  The  peas  are  not 
shelled  but  are  cooked  with  the  pods, 
and  are  equal,  if  not  superior,  in  my 
judgment,  to  the  best  string  bean.  As 
the  vines  grow  from  4  to  6  feet  in 
height  they  must  have  a  support  of 
some  kind.  I  can  see  no  reason,  how- 
ever, why  this  valuable  kind  of  pea 
could  not  be  profitably  raised  on  the 
warm  sandy  soil  of  southern  California, 
in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  they  do 
Lima  beans,  as  they  can  be  planted 
very  early  in  the  season,  and  will  ma- 
ture before  the  rainy  season  is  entirely 
over. 

When*  to  Plant. — Here  I  find,  tak- 
ing one  season  with  another,  that 
February  15th  is  early  enough  to  com- 
mence planting.  One  must  be  governed 
in  a  great  measure  by  the  locality  in 
which  they  reside.  When  the  peach 
buds  begin  to  show  the  pink  is  a  good 
time  to  commence  planting,  and  for  a 
succession  plant  every  two  weeks.  I 
planted  a  short  row  last  December,  but 
long  continued  rains  (nearly  80  inches 
to  date — Feb.  3),  heavy  frosts  and  low 
temperature,  down  to  21°,  22°,  23°  and 
24°  above  zero  several  times,  has  had  a 
very  bad  effect  on  them,  and  I  am  sat- 
isfied my  peas  that  I  will  plant  within 
two  or  three  weeks  will  outstrip  my 
December  planting. 

Lettuce. — I  mentioned  lettuce  in  my 
last  article,  stating  when  I  planted  my 
first  seeds,  etc.,  but  did  not  enter  into 
detail.  For  the  benefit  of  my  cor- 
respondent, and  other  Pacific  Rural 
Press  readers  I  will  say  that  I  con- 
sider the  Hanson  as  good  as  any.  It  is 
very  sweet,  crisp  and  tender,  and 
grows  to  a  large  size  if  the  soil  is  made 
rich,  as  it  should  be,  to  insure  the  best 
of  success.  Sow  the  seeds  for  a  succes- 
sion on  a  raised  bed  every  two  or  three 
weeks  throughout  the  winter,  com- 
mencing about  the  middle  of  August. 
Be  extremely  careful  not  to  sow  the 
seeds  too  thick,  otherwise  the  young 
plants  will  be  weak  and  almost  worth- 
less. Transplant  when  quite  young, 
taking  up  each  plant  very  carefully 
with  as  much  dirt  on  it  as  possible.  Set 
the  plants  at  least  sixteen  inches  apart 
and  if  you  want  to  raise  lettuce  to  per- 
fection make  your  ground  rich  with  the 
best  quality  of  manure.  I  find  nothing 
that  will  take  the  place  of  lettuce  for 
young  chickens,  they  are  extremely 
fond  of  it  and  grown  poultry,  1  often 
think,  prefer  it  to  any  other  kind  of 
green  feed  I  have  ever  raised  for  them. 

Ira  W.  Adams. 

Bay  State  Home,  Calistoga,  Cal. 
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AMERICAN 

FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Best  steel  wires  heavily  gulvauizoil.  Strong, 
economical,  efficient,  durable.  Local  agents 
everywhere.  If  no  u».'ent  in  your  town  write 
to  the  makers. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co..   San  Francisco,  Cal. 


That  It's  a 

SHARPLES 

Cream  Separator 

guarantees  superiority, to  thoB© 
who  know,  and  others  should 
write  for  catalogue  No.  151 

Very  valuable  treatise  an  "liutineu 
Dairying"  free  far  the  a*kin». 

Sharpies  Co.      P.  M.  Sharpies. 
Chicago,  Ills.    Westchester,  Pa. 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  REID  is  guaranteed  , , 

every  respect.  Send  for  catalogue 
No.  14   Trial  free. 

,1.11.  Kl:ill.  Slllli  A  n.rlfl  SC.,  l-hllada., 


A    RECEIPT    FOR     MAKING  GOLD. 

Put  your  soil  in  proper  condition  and  you 
will  have  a  little  Klondyke  of  your  own. 
Well  rotted,  thoroughly  pulverized  sheep 
manure  is  a  natuttU  fertilizer,  hence  Is 

THE  BEST 

Fertilizer 

for  all  around  use. 

Uniform  in  quality— not  a  stimulant,  but 
a  soil  food,  One  ton  of  this  manure  is 
equal  to  12  or  15  tons  of  ordinary  stable 
manure. 

CHEAP,  EASY  TO  HANDLE  AND  APPLY. 

Send/or  Uooklel  of  PROOF  awl  price*.  WE 
/'A  V  THE  FREldllT. 

FRESNO  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 


Geo.  C.  Robdino,  Prop. 


FKESNO,  CAL. 


ROYAL 
SPRAY 
PUMP 

Is  a  double- a<  rt'ng  Spray 
Pump,  designed  esoe- 
clally  for  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  best 
orchiiruists  and  orange 
growers  UeBiring  quick 
work  at  high  pressure. 
Notwithstanding  tbe 
large  capacity  of  this 
Pump,  one  man  can 
operate  it  constantly 
against  pressure  with- 
out undue  effort. 

Piston  is  easily  and 
quickly  repacked  and 
all  valves  easily  access- 
ible. Piston,  piston-rod. 
valves,  valve  seats  and 
cylinder  lining  are  brass 
Plsion-rod  Is  outside 
guided,  so  that  It  runs 
perfectly  straight. 

We  c  arry  a  f  ull  line  ol 
SPRAY  UOOUS 

WOODIN  & 
LITTLE, 

312-314  Market 

Street, 
San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

OLIVE  TREES 

Plant  the  Manzanlllo,  one  of  the  largest  and 
I  best  pickling  kinds;  earliest  to  ripen,  heavy 
]  bearer,  rich  in  oil.  I  propagate  all  leading  van 
j  eties.  Write  for  prices. 

I  l>.  H.  JENKINS,  SAN  BERNARDINO,  CAL. 

Plant  Evergreen  Millet 

FOR    YOU  R  HOGS. 

One  of  the  best  feeds  for  Hogs.  Grows  anywhere 
without  cultivation.  Never  runs  out  when  once 
planted.   Roots  15.00  per  100  pounds. 

For  Sale  by  L.  L.  CROCKER.  Loomis.  Cal 

SUGAR  PRUNE 

GRAFTING  WOOD. 

Original  Stock  Purcbas  d  from  Luther  Burbank, 

O.    P.    BAILEY   <*■  SONS. 

400  N.  4th  Street,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

FRENCH  PRUNES.     IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

BURBftNK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  TREES. 

L.  F.  SANDERSON,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  wanted,  de- 
livered on  wharf  In  San  Francisco.  Address 

\V.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

HEADQUARTERS 

 FOR  

Climax,  Sultan, 
Bartlett^Shiro 
Plum  Trees. 

A  few  thousand  at  lowest  regular 
nursery  prices. 

Burbank's  Experiment  Farms,   Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

COX  SEED  CO., 

411,  413  and  415  Saruome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Bine  Grass,  Aus- 
tralian Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruit  Trees. 

French  Prune  on  Almond  Root, 

French  Prune  on  Peach  Root, 

Blenheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach  and 
Myrobolan  Root. 

SEBD  FOR  1901  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  BEAUTI- 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED.  FREE  BY  MAIL. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blak»,    AT  o  f  f  I  t  t    dfc  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-S7-S9-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  Portland,  Or. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 

Olive  IDip>- 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T .    \AJ.    JACKSON    dfc  CO.. 
Bole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


^aiifornia  .*. 
/.Vegetables 


•*  IN... 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  WICKSON. 
Publutud  by  "PaeWc  Sural  Prut "  of  San 
Francitco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Snccea.  in  California. 
Large  8vo.,  fully  Illustrated. 

PRICE  82.  Orders  received  at  tola  office. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Rotary  Pnblic  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

310  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.Callfornla  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

T1>EEQ«  ORANGES,  OLIVES, 

IKEEO.  ROSES,  ETC. 
* — '  fZT  »~7  * — ■  .  Grass.  Clover.  Vegetable 
~c ^i— and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  M  EH  ERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

TREES^PLANTS. 

Good  Assortment!    Best  Quality! 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  PEACH.  Earliest  Freestone. 
SULTAN,  the  Biggest  Plum. 

Send  Us  Your  List  and  Let  Us  Price  It. 

LINCOLN  NURSERIES.     -     NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

PALMS  AND 

AURICARIAS. 

About  75  each  Canarien9is  palms  and 
Bidwillii  auricarias  for  sale.  The  palms, 
grown  in  boxes  2i  feet  square,  are  8  years 
old  and  about  8  feet  high.  The  auricarias, 
grown  in  boxes  li  feet  square,  are  about 
6  feet  high  and  6  years  old.  These  are 
superb  and  rare  lawn  or  avenue  plants  and 
will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE, 

PRESNO,  CML. 

GENERAL  ASSORTMENT 

FRUIT  TREES. 

APPLES,  PEARS,  PEACHES, 
PLUMS,    PRUNES,  CHERRIES, 
APRICOTS,  ETC. 

MY  STOCK  IS  EXTRA  FINE  THIS  YEAR. 
Send    for  Prices! 

J.  T.  BOGUE,  MARYSVILLE,  CAL. 

Qardcn  (jty  J^urscry 

HAS  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

NURSERY**  STOCK 

AND  A  SURPLUS  OF 

Myrobolan  and  Peach  Root  Prunes, 
Lambert,  Bing  and  Yellow  Spanish  Cherries. 

Sugar  Prune  Grafting  Wood,  CHEAP. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  STOCK  WANTED. 

WM.  KELLY,  PROP.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

CATALOGUE 

—  FOR  — 

-  lQOl  - 

OFFERING  OUR  FINE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

INox/e-ltie-s, 
Plants, 

SeedS  and 

Bulbs 

of  every  description  for  the  GARDEN  and 
the  MOUSE  now  ready. 
SEND  FOR  IT. 
F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Y%    Every  horticulturist  should  have 
frl    my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue  &a 

which  tells  all  about 

Citrusj » 
Trees  £ 

The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Remem- 
ber, l  send  this  C rPp  I 
valuable  book  r  1  * 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R.  M .  THAUUB  (estab- 
lished 1890),  San  Dlmas. 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal.      .  r-«, 

*C  flflfl  budded  trees  now  ready  » 
|  ^uvvfor  thjj  jeaJop.,  trade.  £A 


TREES!  5Ji  TREES! 

Nurseries  in  Contra  Costa  and 
Butte  Counties. 

Leading  Varieties  or  Fruit  and  Nat  Trees. 
Write  for  Prices.  Address 

214  CALIFORNIA  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Something  New! 


TBE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR. 

Originated  by  L.  L.  Crocker,  Loomis,  Cal.  Ripens 
about  December  1st  to  25th.  It  is  preferable  to  the 
Original  Bartlett.  Better  flavored;  about  the  same 
size;  very  juicy  and  melting  when  ripe;  high  golden 
color,  and  very  prolific  bearer.  Trees  never  over- 
load themselves,  although  bear  heavy  every  year. 
Very  hardy.  Will  ship  to  England  and  back  if  re- 
quired. It  has  stood  the  test  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Samples  of  the  fruit  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25c.  Switches  for 
grafting  at  $2.5u  each;  3  for  $5.00.  Large  quantities 
at  reduced  rates. 

L.  L.  CROCKER  Loomis.  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


I  L 


28  Varieties  of  Walnuts, 

1 1  Varieties  of  Chestnuts, 
9  Varieties  of  Filberts, 

Pecans,  Hickories  and  Butternuts. 

Fine  Illustrated  Catalogue,  with  15  half-tone 
cuts  of  Walnuts  and  4  of  Chestnuts,  etc. 

GRAFTED  WALNUTS  A  SPECIALTY. 

Barren  Hill  Nursery,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 

FELIX  GILLET,  Proprietor. 


ORANGES,  LEMONS,  POMELOS. 

Apples,  PEARS,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  Etc. 

Full  Assortment— Best  Quality. 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 
ORNAMENTALS 

In  extensive  variety. 

OUR  SEEDS  awarded  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 

at  Paris  Exposition. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

TRU1UBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES! 

FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES. 

Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings, 

Berry  Plants  (LOGANBERRIES), 

Roses,  Palms,  and  Ornamental  Shrubs. 

WB  BENCH  GRAFT 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE 

UNDER  CONTRACT. 
VY7 r  1 1 e    fo r    F»r  1  ces  I 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

(Successor  to  Leonard  Voates.)  JOHN  AMES,  Prop. 

NAPA,  CAL. 


SATSUMA  or  00NSHIU 
ORANGES 

On  Citrus  Trifoliata  Stock. 

The  earliest  variety  and  the  hardiest  stock. 
Tree  thornless  and  fruit  seedless.  Also  all  the 
prominent  varieties  of  Oranges  and  Pomelos  on 
both  Sour  and  Citrus  Trifoliata  stocks.  A  full 
line  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Correspondence  Solicited.     Catalogue  Free. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY  NURSERIES, 

G.  I— .  Ta t>e r.  Prop. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY,  FLORIDA. 


Ferry's  Seeds  are 
known  the  country  over  as 
tlic  mont  reliable  Seecis  that 
can  be  bought.  Don't  save  a 
nickel  on  cheap  needs  anil  lose  a 
dollar  on  the  harvest. 

1901  Seed  Annual  free. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

California  Smyrna  Fig. 

Trees  of  this  variety  in  quantities. 

OUR  NEVA/ 
CAXALOGUE 

Is  compiled  with  care  and  is  a  reliable  guide. 
Gives  hints  on  transplanting,  orchard  tables, 
etc.,  and  you  ought  to  have  it 

IT'S  FREE.  Jt  SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  A  COPY. 


LARGEST  WEST  of  the 


ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


FANCHER 
CREEK 
NURSERIES 

*s*  Headquarters  for 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
GRAPE  VINES, 
ORANGE  and 
LEMON  TREES. 


address  GEORGE  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal. 


California  Nursery  Co-, 

NILES,  CAL. 


JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 


~1 


JJUJIJj^ 

*     ORANGES,  OLIVES  AND  GRAPES,  j*  jt 

RESISTING  VINES:  


Rupestris  St.  George,     Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier,     Riparia  a  grandes  fenillcs, 
Solonis  Robusta. 

The  Largest  and  Finest  Collection  of  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

SEND    FOR    OUR  CATALOGUE. 

ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

WE  CARRY  A  GENERAL  LINE  OF 

Deciduous  and  (^itrus  f  rees  and  Ornamentals. 


Muir  Peaches: 


Per  100.  Per  looo. 

%  to  1  in.— 4  to  6  ft. .  S20  OO  $180.00 

Y,  to  %  in  — 4  to  6  ft..  ,«15  OO  $130.00 

3  to  4  ft.  $12.00 

2  to  3  ft.  IS10.00 


^s^>SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.^zs^ 
RICH/WAN    &    TWILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


[THE  FRESNO  NURSERY. 


 1    HAVE    TO    OFFER    THIS  SEASON  

7DT  FT""!"'  T'TD  L'LTC    ^APP,e>  Pear«  Apricot,  Peach, \ 
*  IVUI  1      1  IvCaCjO   V       Prune,  Almond,  Etc.       )  * 

Burbank's  SUGAR  PRUNE,  CLIMAX  PLUM, 
ROOTED  GRAPE  VINES, 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALHS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

♦    SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND    PRICE  LIST. 

§      Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Prop.  Fresno  Nursery,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURALTPRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Elgin  Watches 


measure  the  flight  of  time  with  un 
erring  accuracy.  Perfectly  adapted  to 
the  rougher  usage  of  tho  mechanic 
and  the  farmer  as  well  as  tho  gentler 
handling  of  the  lady  of  fashion.  They 
come  in  various  sizes  and  patterns  to 
Buit  everyone.  Sold  by  Jewelers  every- 
where. 

An  Klein  Watch  always  has  the 
word  "Elgin"  engraved  on  the  works 
—fully  guaranteed. 

Send  for  free  booklet. 


ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO.  ELGIN 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

The  San  Francisco  Harbor  Commission. 

To  th k  E ditor : — Through  the  columns 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  I  desire 
to  present  to  the  members  of  sub- 
ordinate Granges  throughout  the  State 
the  desirability  of  taking  some  imme- 
diate action  in  order  to  influence  our 
legislators  to  take  necessary  measures 
to  reform  the  management  of  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco.  The  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  as  well  as  other  com- 
mercial bodies  of  San  Francisco,  also  a 
committee  of  a  former  State  Senate, 
have  shown  in  their  reports  that  the 
Harbor  Commissioners  of  San  Francisco 
have  managed  their  affairs  in  an  un- 
businesslike manner,  and  that  the 
heavy  tolls  that  must  be  imposed  on 
shipping  to  keep  up  this  reckless  man- 
agement is  hurting  the  reputation  of 
the  port  and  damaging  the  entire  busi- 
ness of  the  State. 

The  farmers  of  California  should  be 
vitally  interested  in  this  matter,  for  it 
is  one  that  touches  their  pockets.  All 
the  excessive  and  unnecessary  expenses, 
due  to  the  unbusiness-like  management 
of  the  Commission,  are  charged  up 
finally  against  the  farmer  and  his 
produce. 

The  present  legislature  has  sent  a 
committee  to  San  Francisco  to  investi- 
gate the  police  department  of  that  city. 
It  would  seem  that  San  Francisco 
ought  to  be  able  to  correct  any  evils  in 
her  police  department  without  the  aid 
of  the  State,  and  that  the  legislature 
would  have  benefited  the  people  of  the 
State  more  if  it  had  sent  a  committee 
to  San  Francisco  to  investigate  the 
Harbor  Commission. 

I  trust  every  Grange  and  Farmers' 
Club  in  the  State  will  immediately  pass 
resolutions  urging  their  representatives 
in  the  legislature  to  take  immediate  and 
effective  action  in  this  important 
matter.  J.  S.  Taylor, 

Lect.  Cal.  S.  G. 

Napa,  Cal.,  Feb.  8,  1901. 


Petaluma  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Petaluma  Grange, 
No.  23,  P.  of  H.,  meets  at  Gross's  Hall 
on  the  2nd  and  4th  Saturdays  of  each 
month  at  1:30  p.  M.  At  our  regular 
meeting  of  February  9th  we  had  a  good 
attendance,  and  there  seemed  to  be 


State  of  Ohio,  City  of  Toledo,  1 
Lucas  County,  J 

Frank  J.  Cheney  makes  oath  that  he  Is  the 
senior  partner  of  the  firm  of  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
doing  business  in  the  City  of  Toledo,  County  and 
State  aforesaid,  and  that  said  firm  will  pay  the 
sum  of  ONE  HUNDRED  DOLLARS  for  each  and 
every  case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by 
the  use  of  Hall's  Catakkh  Cuke. 

FRANK  J.  CHENEY. 

Sworn  to  before  me  and  subscribed   in  my 
presence,  this  6th  day  of  December,  A.  D.  1886. 
r— A.  W.  GLEASON, 
1 2^3 J  Notary  Public. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  and 
acts  directly  on  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system.  Send  for  testimonials,  free. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Fills  are  the  best. 


more  than  usual  interest  taken  by  the 
members.  Bro.  W.  W.  Chapman  made 
a  very  comprehensive  report  of  the 
Co-operative  Association  meeting,  held 
in  Oakland,  to  which  he  was  a  delegate 
from  our  Grange.  He  seemed  to  think 
from  what  he  learned  at  the  Associa- 
tion that  the  outlook  for  the  co-operative 
work  in  the  State  was  very  good. 

We  have  been  talking  up  the  start- 
ing of  a  co-operative  store  on  the  Roch- 
dale plan  for  some  time,  and  a  com- 
mittee of  three  was  appointed  by 
Worthy  Master  C.  D.  Grover  to  can- 
vass for  members. 

The  trade  card  system,  which  we 
have  been  using  for  the  last  few  years, 
has  been  of  great  benefit  to  individual 
members,  and  to  the  Grange  as  a  whole. 

Our  Grange  is  in  a  good  condition 
socially,  financially  and  in  numbers,  and 
we  look  for  many  new  members  in  the 
near  future.  A.  E.  J. 


The  latest  thing  in  steel  wheels  for 
farm  wagons  is  the  patent  grooved  tire 
wheel  made  only  by  the  Havana  Metal 
Wheel  Co.  of  Havana,  111.  The  heads  of 
the  spokes  being  down  in  the  groove  be- 
low the  surface  of  the  tire,  they  are  pro- 
tected so  the  head  cannot  wear,  as  in  plain, 
flat-tired  wheels.  The  Havana  Co.  claim 
that  the  grooved  tire  wheels  will  outlast 
half  a  dozen  wheels  made  with  plain  tire 
with  the  heads  of  the  spokes  exposed,  and 
as  they  do  not  charge  any  more  for  them, 
it  will  pay  to  investigate  before  placing  an 
order  for  steel  wheels.  They  also  make 
ten  different  kinds  of  low  down  truck 
wagons.  Send  for  postal  catalogue  and 
prices. 

The  John  A.  Salzor  Sood  Company,  of 
La  Crosse,  Wis.,  the  farm  seed  growers, 
have  some  seed  sorts  which  they  say 
"will  cure  tho  hunger  of  the  hogs  and 
make  them  happy,  fat,  healthy  and  con- 
tented." In  their  Peaoat,  a  food  in  the 
green  state,  in  their  Giant  Incarnat 
Clover,  or  Sand  Vetch,  Cow  Peas  or  Rape, 
they  claim  to  "have  heavy  cropping, 
quick  producing  foods  that  tempt  the 
appetite  of  tho  swine,  or  cow,  or  sheep,  or 
poultry,  or  horse."  Their  catalogue  tells 
all  about  it.  If  sending  for  one,  enclose  5 
cents  postage. 

Strikes  Him  Aright. 

A  reader  writes:  "I  get  nearly  every- 
thing in  the  way  of  information  I  need 
about  horticulture  out  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press." 


Wormy  Fruit  and  I-eaf  might  of  Apples,  Pears, 
Cherries  unci  Plums  prevented  ;  also  Cirape  and 
Potato  Rot— by  spraying  with  Suihl'M  Double 
Acting  Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits.  Best  in  the 
market.  '1  housaudR  In  us'-.  ( 'utalngue,  describing 
all  Insects  injurious  to  fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.STAHL,  QUIIMCY,  ILL. 


For  nearly  half  a  century  Gregory's  Mar- 
Mebead  Seed,  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farms,  have  been  a  synonym  for  purity, 
freshness,  and  honest  dealing.  The  origi- 
nal head  of  the  firm  still  continues  to  care- 
fully guard  their  line  reputation,  and  Is  annu- 
ally selling  to  tens  of  thousands  of  their 
children  the  same  high  quality  of  seed  he 
sold  the  fathers  Our  new  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue  now  ready-free  to 
everybody.  The  worthy  novelties  of  the 
season  are  honestly  described. 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  4  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


jut  hpMoiH  ifiuli^jhY. 


By  GUSTAV  EISESN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  s 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  Diwiy  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. 00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  enould  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal 


CoSd^d'  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


DEAL  DIRECT  M,^? 

.When  you  buya  cart-lace,  bueey  or  harness.  Choose 
\from  the  btg?est  mock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
Jpay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  hut  one  moderate 
/profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insures  satisfaction  —  your  money  buck  if 
you're  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— aud  euablee 

you  to  save  the  dea|er'S  profit. 

Oar  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  shotting  many  styles  of  nigh  grade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  each,  mailed  free.   Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 

buy  when  the  jobber'a  and  dealer's  profits  are  cut  off.  no  MC~fllttll  Htr» 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AN0  HARNESS  CO..  Box  772,  Columbus,  0.  Buggy  Ha'rne^.  Pri<*|7.». 

n  jtn  n  n  "  ~  "  "  "  "  "i  nnnnnni  "  >  -  >  ^  -  -  nnaju 


THE  BIG 

Pacific   Fruit  World,  Weekly, 
Three  Months  

Homemade  Contrivances,  three 
books  bound  in  one  

Orange  Judd  Farmer,  Weekly, 
Three  Months  


PACIFIC 


COAST. 


OFFER : 

ALL  FOR 

25  cts. 

POSTPAID. 

Send  Stamps  or  Coin. 
P.  O.  Box  944, 

LOS  ANGELES. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capl 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  tne  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  Inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY ,  STRONG  A  CO. ,  Patsnt  Agtnts.  330  Marktt 
•t.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


$50.°0  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

TRIUMPH  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

 2  .  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21V4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  U.  WILLABD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


EUREKA  GYPSUM  CO. 

The  undersigned  has  in  control  one  of  the  finest  deposits  of  Gypsum  in  the  State,  and  is 
prepared  to  supply  in  carload  lots  to  any  part  of  the  coast.   85%  PURE. 

W.  S.V/\1N  EMON,  Selma,  California. 

F»RICES    O  IN  APPLICATION. 


3!!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3K-4-B  Foot. 


FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 

have  it  for  every-day  reference 


657  PAGES,  BOUHD  HI  CLOTH. 
Price,  «2  Postpaid. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

C-FOOT.      WEIOHT.300  LBS.  t 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


f-iOOK.BR    dfc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  M.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  DER  HAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


February  16,  1901. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS 
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Your  Horse 

may  "'throw  a  curb,"  '"start  a 
splint,"  "sprain  a  cord,"  "de- 
velop a  spavin,  thrush,  or 
grease  heel."  etc.  They  are  all 
bad,  but  don't  be  alarmed. 
Get  a  bottle  or  two  of 

Turtle's  Elixir. 

I  It  cures  all  these  troubles  andColic, 
|Distemper,Founder,Pneumonia,&c 
Used  and  endorsed  hy  Adams  KxpressCo. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tattle.  Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  15, 1898. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  doctored  horses  for  the  last  25  years,  and  I 
think  your  Elixir  the  best  liDiment  I  have  ever  uesd.  and  I  would 
recommend  it  to  any  one,  C.  M.  GUYER. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FJiEE. 

Tuttle'a  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
487  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  bnt  Tuttle*B» 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  JerseyB  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-y r.,  3-y r.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke. 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOI-STEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  WUllam  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE  —  Oldest  established 
herd  in  California:  contains  the  very  best  beef 
and  milk  strains.  Best  general  purpose  cattle  in 
the  world.  W.  H.  Howard,  523  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.   Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


DAIRY  BULLS.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton  Creamery. 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  arjd  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  roosters  for  sale.  Eggs  $1.60  per 
setting  of  15.   Incubator  lots  85.00  per  1U0. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Hden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


WILLIAM  NILE8  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


8.  P.  LINDGREN  &  SONS,  Klngsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  J> 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  B»rk- 
shlres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf  oran,  1900 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


SHEEP. 


150  FULL  BLOODED  Merino  ewes  for  sale.  Will 
lamb  last  of  February.  S.  B.Wright, Santa  Rosa.Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Crcely. 

SIGNS  OF  PREGNANCY. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  you  tell  me  of 
any  sure  way  of  knowing  when  a  cow  is  in 
calf.  Mine  was  served  in  June  last,  but  is 
not  increasing  in  girth  very  much.  She 
calls  more  or  less  every  day,  so  I  cannot 
tell  by  that. — Reader,  Alma. 

The  signs  of  pregnancy  of  long  stand- 
ing should  be  very  plain :  an  enlarge- 
ment at  the  right  side  dependent;  foetal 
heart-beat  should  be  very  plain — push 
suddenly  with  fist  and  on  the  rebound 
hold  the  palm  of  hand  on  the  mass 
when  the  foetal  movements  will  be  very 
plain;  another  constant  sign  would  be 
disinclination  to  exert  herself. 

FOR  SCRATCHES. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  in- 
form me  through  our  columns  what  is  a 
good  treatment  for  a  disease  of  horses' 
feet  commonly  called  "scratches."  Every 
time  the  mare  is  driven  in  wet  weather 
there  is  a  sort  of  cracking  or  breaking 
out  of  the  skin  at  the  fetlock  of  the  fore 
feet.  I  have  tried  several  kinds  of  oint- 
ment to  no  avail. — Reader,  Santa  Clara. 

Take  zinc  sulphate,  1  ounce;  lead 
acetate,  1  ounce;  sub-sulphate  iron,  $ 
ounce;  tinct.  opium,  2  ounces;  water, 
1$  pint.  Saturate  cotton  and  bandage 
on  after  thoroughly  washing  with  warm 
water  and  castile  soap.  Water  on 
scratches  or  mud  fever  is  like  so  much 
poison  unless  it  is  thoroughly  rubbed 
and  dried.   

LUMPY  JAW. 

To  the  Editor: — How  long  will  it  take 
to  cure  a  cow  with  lumpy  jaw  with  iodide 
of  potassium  ?  Is  it  contagious  or  hered- 
itary ? — P.  B.  Marks,  Dos  Palos. 

It  takes  several  months  to  cure 
lumpy  jaw  with  the  iodide  treatment. 
The  Bureau  of  Animal  Industry,  Dept. 
of  Agr.,  Washington,  D.  C,  publishes  a 
pamphlet  on  this  subject  which  gives 
full  information  and  the  results  of  ex- 
periments. The  disease  is  contagious 
both  to  man  and  beast,  providing  the 
ray  fungus  comes  in  contact  with  an 
abraided  surface. 

what  is  it  ? 
To  the  Editor:— I  have  lately  had  a 
disease  attack  my  swine  that  I  have  not 
been  able  to  find  out  the  name  of  or  the 
remedy  for.  It  has  mostly  attacked  large 
hogs  weighing  from  150  to  200  pounds. 
They  would  be  taken  by  a  swelling  on  the 
throat  or  jaw,  which  would  swell  up  until 
it  was  a  very  large  bunch,  and  the  hog 
would  die  within  twenty-four  hours  of  the 
time  of  taking  the  disease.  There  ap- 
peared to  be  no  other  trouble  or  disease 
about  them.  In  one  instance  I  lanced  a 
lump,  and  a  pint  of  greenish  pus  run  out; 
it  did  not  save  the  hog.  It  has  none  of 
the  symptoms  of  cholera.  I  have  con- 
sulted a  veterinary  surgeon,  but  he  does 
not  know  what  the  trouble  is.  Will  you 
be  kind  enough  to  answer  in  your  next 
issue'?— T.  C.  McChesney,  College  Park. 

I  cannot  tell  from  symptoms,  but  a 
bacteriological  examination  of  the  pus 
from  the  throat  will  most  likely  reveal 
the  trouble.  Have  Dr.  J.  H.  Eddy  or 
Jno.  Waddel  hold  an  autopsy  on  the 
next  carcass.        Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes 

LOW  PRICES. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

6  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

308  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have 
been  used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  in 
the  worst  infested  districts  of  California  and  with 
the  best  of  results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and 
proving  an  exceedingly  profitable  investment  to 
the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  is  tested  and  found 
reliable  before  a  single  dose  is 
put  on  the  market. 

Write  for  literature  and  testimonials. 
 THE  

Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

BACTERIOLOGICAL.  DEFT., 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


W.  T.  MUGG  &  CO., 

make  a  specialty  of  selling  good  raisin  vine- 
vards.   Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE,  943  J  ST.,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

is  Bttll  in  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  in  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record :  California  State  Fair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  53  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

SESSIONS    cfc    CO.,    117     E.    23rd    St.,    Los    Angeles,    Cal . 

"  PASTEUR   VACCINE  " 


SAVES   CATTLE  FROM 


oooooo 
oooooo 
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PASTEUR   VACCINE    COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Branches— Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 

EriERY'S  Pure  Heat  Ileal. 

Especially    Prepared    for    Poultry  Food. 

This  meal  is  made  from  fresh  beef  trimmings  and  is  pure  and  sweet.  No  acids  or  injurious  sub- 
stances are  used  in  preserving  it.   The  most  successful  poultry  raisers  use  it. 

If  you  have  few  or  many  fowls,  either  common  or  fancy,  it  will  pay  you  to  use  our  nitrogenous 
Poultry  Foods.    SAMPLES  AND  CIRCULAR  FREE. 

EMERY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  24TH  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BARRED  ROCKS: 

Cockerels  $4.00  to  $6.00 

Pullets   3.00  to  5.00 

Trios   9.00  to  12.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  setting. 

BUFF  COCHINS: 

Cockerels  $3.50  to  $5.00 

Pullets   2.50  to  4.00 

Trios   8.00  to  11.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  setting. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS: 

Cockerels  $4.00  to  $6.00 

Pullets   3.50  to  5.00 

Trios  10.00  to  14.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  setting. 

Our  birds  are  from  the  best  of  stock 

and  have  won  highest  prizes  wherever 

shown. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  incubator  and  Brooder, 

1317  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  H.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


JUST  AS  NATURAL  ZSL 
and  a  go.id  deal  more  reliable.  Doesn't 
break  its  eggs  or  make  its  chicka  lousy. 
Doesn'tstay  of  the  nestand  allow  the  eggs 
tochill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  be 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

is  absolutely  perfect  as  to  Incnbatoressentlals— proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  heat  and  molature,  regu- 
lation and  ventilation.  For  54  to  334  eggs.  WEPAl 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  the  TJ.  3.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Boi  217  Petaluma,  OaL 


SNCUBATORS 


SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR 


anybody  can  run  it,  because  it 
niDsttself.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself  how 
very  successful  it  has  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  our 
Common  Sense  Folding 
Brooder.  We  Pay  the  Freight.  — 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Cen'er,  Nebraska. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoronuhly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method,  I 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no  < 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- ^ 
list  rated  treatise  on  the  absc-  j 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  j 
readersof  tbispaper. 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists, 
Union  Btock  Tarda,     Chicago,  111. 


FRANK    f\.    IV\  ECHfl  /V\  , 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep, with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale 


Wanted,  A  Hundred  Heifers 

from  twelve  to  eighteen  months  old,  from  good 
dairy  cows.  ALSO  TWELVE  OR  FOURTEEN 
STYLISH  MARES,  well  broke,  from  Ave  to  eight 
years  old.  E.  FRISBIE,  REDDING,  CAL. 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE, 

Made  from  hickory  wofd.  Delicious  flavor. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  Nopi.oke  honso  needed,  bend 
for  circular.  E.  kltAUSEK  A  BBO.,  Milton.  Pa. 


FRANK  A.  MhCHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
hOSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL, 


S^yoKPOULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 901 .   160  pagos,  over 
100  illustrations  o{  Fowl),  Incubaton,  Brooders, 
Poultry  11. ,n..     otc.  How  to  raise  chickens  success- 
fully, their  care,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Inrnbators,  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Powls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.C,  SHOEMAKER,  Box   131,   Freeport,  HI. 
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^  ORCHARD  ^  VINEYARD. 

NEW  MODEL  F 
DISC  HARROW. 


CULTIVATION  by  means  of  the  Disc  Harrow  is  the  best 
and  most  economical  yet  devised  and  a  tool  that  will  work 
successfully  in  the  orchards  and  vineyards  will  be  appre- 
ciated by  all  fruit  growers.  Our  NEW  MODEL  F  DISC 
HARROW  will  answer  all  the  requirements.  It  has  no 
levers  or  high  frame  to  interfere  with  branches  when  working 
under  trees,  is  simple  in  construction  and  cheap  to  operate. 

SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICES. 


NEVA/    /MODEL  E. 
5   and   €>   Eoot  Cut.         16-18-20  Disc. 


For   FIELD  WORK : 

DEERE  MODEL  B, 


OIL  TUBE 


DEERE  STEEL  FRAME. 


BEARING  BOX. 


Office  : 

20T-209  MARKET  STREET. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

S/HN    FRANCISCO,  C/\L. 


Reversible  and  Adjustable. 
Extension  Head. 
Wood  Bearings. 


Steel  Frames 
with  Round  Corners. 

Warehouse  : 

320-324  TOWNSEND  ST. 


This  is  The  Shoe 

that  mado  the  Kentucky  famous;  the  shoe  with  the  detachable 
heel  piece  drop  forged  from  tool  steel.    80,000  in  use. 

KENTUCKY?"™ 


ft.  extension. 


is  the  onlv  drill  with  a  practical  detachable 
heel.  It  can  be  taken  off  in  a  minute  and  is 
sharpened  for  a  trifle.  Kitted  with  our  Ken- 
tucky Spring  Pressure, giving  absolutely  uni- 
form depth  of  planting.  Positive  force  feed; 
no  friction;  lightdraft.  Our  new  catalog  ex- 
plains its  good  points.   Send  for  a  f  reecopy. 

BRENNAN  &CO..S.  W.Agrl.  Works, 
Dept.  P,  Louisville.  My. 

Shipped  from  Minneapolis.  Minn. ;  Spokane,  Wash., 
Council  liiufts,  Iowa. 


IIP/; 
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SUll'FED   FKOM   SAN   KKANC1SCO   AND  SPOKANE 


Gopher  Trap* 

The  Only  Easy  Gopher 
Trap  to  Set. 


GUARANTEED   TO  CATCH 
HIM  WITHOUT  FAIL. 

Your  dealer  can  supply  you  at  S3.00 
per  dozen.  If  not,  send  to  as. 

CONSOLIDATED  GOPHER  TRAP  CO., 

113  DAVIS  STREET, 

SAN  FKANCISIO,  OAL. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

j*   The  Patent  * 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAR  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
30  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  fc  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


2-Horse 

PLOW 

CUTS 

22"  wide, 
4"to8"deep. 

4-Horse, 

36"  wide, 
same  depth. 

100  Per  Cent 
Better  Work 
at  One-Half 
the  Cost. 


CALIFORNIA  CUTAWAY  ROTARY  REVERSIBLE  ORCHARD  PLOW. 


DON'T  worry.  The  California  will  take  care  of  the  WEEDS  all  right— kill  'em,  BIG 
AND  LITTLE— cut  'em  to  pieces  and  mix  'em  with  the  toll.  Land  prepared  with  the 
California  will  NOT  BAKE,  CRACK  AMD  DRY  OUT.  No  lamps,  no  clods,  land  always 
level. 

Use  up-to-date  orchard  tools  and  you  will  make  MONEY  growing;  fruit  Write  for 
catalogue,  testimonials  and  price. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


222  MISSION  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


COLT'S  NEW  NAVY. 
38  8c  41  CALIBRES. 


Send  4  Cts.  for  Catalogue. 


H.  E.  SKINNER  CO., 

4J6  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Successors  to  K.  T.  Allen  Co.) 

AMMUNITION,  jt 
FISHING  TACKLE, 
ATHLETIC  GOODS, 

LARGEST  STOCK.    LOWEST  PRICES. 


(Successors  to  B.  1 

GUNS, 


SPRAYING  DISTILLATE. 

A   Petroleum    Product    Recommended    by  EXPERT 
HORTICULTURISTS. 

STANDARD   OIL  CO. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  8. 
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THIRTIETH  TEAK 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Shasta  Daisies. 

Probably  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa  has  done  no  more  strik- 
ingly popular  thing  than  the  origination  of  the  splendid  blossoms  which  ap- 
pear upon  this  page.  The  type  of  blossom  to  which  it  belongs  is  of  splen- 
did decorative  effect,  and  is  now  perhaps  more  widely  appreciated  than 
ever.  The  old  ox-eye  daisy  of  the  East  was  always  praised  in  whispers 
for  its  beauty;  at  the  same  time  it  was  condemned  in  thunderous  tones  for 
its  pestiferous  weediness.  The  marguerite  is  a  shrubby  perennial  in  Cali- 
fornia, showing  thrift  and  bloom  even  in  very  trying  situations  and  is 
highly  esteemed.  In  view  of  these  facts,  how  wide  will  be  the  apprecia- 
tion of  the  glorified  form  of  the  type  which  Mr.  Burbank  has  secured  after 
several  years  crossing  and  selection,  using  the  weedy  free- flowering  Ameri- 
can species,  the  rather  large  but  coarse  European  species  and  the 
Japanese  species  (Nipponicum).  "Shasta"  is  only  the  first  of  the  new 
type,  some  of  which  were  for  the  first  time  exhibited  in  the  window  of  a 
prominent  San  Francisco  florist.  Crowds  of  people  visited  the  establish- 
ment to  inquire  about  the  latest  floral  wonder.  The  blooms,  when  cut,  re- 
main perfectly  fresh  and  in  good  condition  for  two  weeks  or  more.  Many 
new  and  graceful  forms  have  lately  appeared  among  the  "  Shasta  daisies,'' 
and  well-marked  colors  are  now  appearing  in  a  flower  which  was  never 
before  seen  except  in  white.  Some  are  almost  perpetual  bloomers,  and 
lately  some  perfectly  double  ones  have  appeared.  Only  the  "Shasta"  is 
available  to  the  public  this  year. 

We  have  seen  the  plant  at  Mr.  Burbank's  place,  and  quite  agree  with 
him  when  he  says  in  his  1901  "New  Creations"  that,  while  the  "Shasta 
daisies  "  were  being  bred  and  educated  up  to  their  present  state,  more 
admiration  has  been  bestowed  upon  them  by  visitors  than  upon  any  other 
flowering  plant  growing  on  his  grounds,  and  with  good  reason,  for  to-day 
no  other  flower  can  compare  in  extent  of  usefulness.  Their  first  qualifica- 
tion is  hardiness.  They  can  be  grown  out  of  doors,  wherever  it  is  not  cold 
enough  to  kill  oak  trees.  They  are  perennial,  blooming  better  and  more 
abundantly  each  season.  They  can  be  multiplied  rapidly  by  simple  division 
and  they  are  not  particular  as  to  soil.  They  bloom  for  several  months — 
in  California  nearly  all  the  year.  The  flowers  are  extremely  large  and 
graceful,  averaging  about  a  foot — often  more — in  circumference,  with  three  or 
more  rows  of  petals  of  the  purest  glistening  whiteness,  on  single,  strong,  stiff, 


The  Shasta  Daisy — Chrysanthemum  Leucanthemum  Hybridum. 

a  clump  is  shiwnin  the 


wiry  stems,  nearly  2  feet  in  length.  What  they  do  in 
larger  engraving. 

Their  free  flowering  is  thus  fully  demonstrated, 


The  "  Shasta  "  Daisy  at  Home,  on'  Mr.  Burbank's  Grounds  at  Santa  Rosa. 


and  a  field  view,  which 
we  may  use  at  an- 
other time,  shows 
how  effective  they  are 
when  bedded  on  a 
larger  scale. 

Mr.  Burbank  keeps 
his  floral  work  at 
good  speed  all  the 
time.  In  California 
he  is  best  known  for 
fruits,  because  our 
commercial  interest 
is  so  strong  that  way; 
but  abroad,  where 
they  have  time  to 
think  more  of  the 
beautiful  and  where 
they  have  more  money 
to  expend  for  i  t  s 
newest  manifesta- 
tions, Mr.  Burbank 
is  perhaps  best  known 
for  his  gladiolus,  his 
lilies  '  and  for  a  host 
of  other  wonderful 
and  unique  triumphs 
in  origination.  It  is 
said,  in  substance,  of 
a  master  in  some 
other  line  that  few 
things  escaped  his 
touch,  and  he  touched 
only  to  adorn.  This 
is,  indeed,  Mr.  Bur- 
bank's relation  to 
the  vegetable  king- 
dom— at  least  from 
a  cultural  point  of 
view. 
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The  Week. 

We  are  looking  at  something  at  this  moment  which 
is  enough,  could  he  see  it,  to  make  an  old  Californian 
kick  the  frescoed  ceiling  of  his  tomb.  The  dear  old 
parties  have  escaped  the  humiliation  of  these  later 
years.  Under  command  of  the  Chief  of  the  Weather 
Bureau,  who,  by  the  way,  had  better  not  come  out 
here  with  President  McKinley,  Director  McAdie  of 
the  California  Section  has  issued  his  "  Snowfall  Bul- 
letin No.  1."  Think  of  it !  A  California  Snowfall 
Bulletin  just  at  a  time  when  all  our  agents  are 
digging  Eastern  people  out  of  the  drifts  to  send 
them  to  a  land  where  the  snow  never  falls  and  the 
sun  never  sets  !  Mr.  McAdie  needs  a  little  legislation 
like  that  now  pending  in  Sacramento  to  shoot  editors 
who  say  the  plague  is  in  California.  But  he  does  the 
best  he  can  in  obeying  orders,  for  he  shows  how  benef- 
icent is  snowfall  as  a  supply  of  water  for  irrigation, 
mining  and  the  like.  On  this  ground  a  "snowfall 
bulletin"  may  be  pardoned  or  even  viewed  with  pride 
by  the  present  generation  of  industrialists,  but  the 
old  ones  would  have  never  permitted  it — never. 

But  as  we  have  a  Snowfall  Bulletin  we  might  as 
well  make  the  most  of  it,  and  so  thinks  Mr.  McAdie, 
for  he  proposes  to  give  us  another  later  on  for 
February.  So  far  the  snowfall  in  central  and  south- 
ern California  has  been  heavier  than  for  many  years 
past— and  those  having  land  deals  in  northern  Cali- 
fornia should  note  the  fact  that  the  bulletin  says 
nothing  about  snow  in  that  strictly  tropical  region. 
The  bulletin  also  says  that  the  snow  in  the  Sierra 
seems  to  be  well  packed  and  as  there  have  been  no 
marked  thaws  the  snow  will  probably  stay  up  there 
until  it  is  needed  for  summer  irrigation.  If  it  under- 
takes to  start  down  unexpectedly  the  Weather 
Bureau  will  give  notice  so  the  valley  farmers  can  get 
their  house-boats  doubly  roped.  There  seems  now 
some  likelihood  of  immediate  need  of  this,  for  as  we 
write  this  week's  storm  seems  to  be  gaining  vigor 
and  it  now  rains  so  easily  that  it  may  be  difficult  to 
stop.  The  crops  are  all  right  if  they  do  not  get 
drowned. 

Wheat  is  sloppy — like  the  weather.  Shipping  is  a 
little  lower,  but  milling  is  about  the  same  as  before. 
Two  full  cargoes  of  wheat  have  gone  out  and  a  third 
ship  had  some  wheat  with  much  barley.  Barley  is 
also  going  by  rail  in  large  lots,  but  the  feedstuff 
which  is  left  behind  is  weak.  Oats  are  coming  more 
freely  from  the  north  and  the  market  is  easier,  but 
not  lower.  Corn  is  quiet  and  steady.  Beans  are  in- 
active but  unchanged.  Bran  is  a  little  easier — there 
is  more  offering  and  the  demand  is  slow.  Hay  drags 
at  the  old  figures  ;  the  rain  promises  lots  of  feed 
and  it  is  too  wet  to  handle  hay  anyway.  Though 
prices  are  the  same,  there  is  a  free  disposition 
among  holders  to  take  them  when  they  can.    Beef  is 


firm  and  mutton  unchanged,  though  a  trifle  easier 
and  moving  slowly.  Hogs  are  also  unchanged.  East- 
ern hogs  are  still  coming  and  domestic  supplies 
scant.  Butter  is  drooping  but  not  lower  yet.  Cheese 
is  also  weak  and  slow.  Eggs  are  lower  and  weak, 
though  northern  shipments  are  helping  a  little. 
Poultry  is  firm  for  all  good  stock,  young  and  old  ; 
receipts,  both  local  and  Eastern,  are  light.  Tur- 
keys are  scarce  and  higher.  Fancy  potatoes  are  in 
good  demand  and  onions  are  too  scarce  to  quote — 
selling  in  a  small  way  at  very  high  prices.  Oranges 
are  moving  more  freely,  although  there  are  still  too 
many  of  low  grade.  Fancy  oranges  have  sold  higher 
than  at  any  time  since  this  year's  auction  opened. 
Lemons  are  firmer,  as  limes  are  out  of  sight.  There 
are  no  fancy  apples  to  speak  of  and  common  apples 
are  getting  scarce,  but  no  one  seems  to  care  much 
for  them.  Dried  fruits,  except  raisins,  are  being 
pushed  a  little  by  holders,  but  brokers  do  not  re- 
spond. Some  fairly  good  dried  apples  and  pears 
have  been  sacrificed.  Common  figs  are  also  ruinously 
low  this  week.  The  stock  of  almonds  is  light,  but  few 
want  them.  Some  second  grade  walnuts  are  offered, 
but  they  take  a  slow  gait.  Wool  is  worse  ;  quota- 
tions have  dropped  a  little,  but  there  is  no  move- 
ment yet. 

At  last  a  barley  grower  has  become  excited  at  the 
senseless  spectacle  of  Uncle  Sam  freighting  oats 
across  the  country,  while  he  can  buy  any  amount  of 
feed  barley  at  low  rates  on  this  coast,  and  it  will  do 
just  as  well  or  better  than  oats  for  horse  and  mule 
feed  in  Asia.  Mr.  J.  H.  Thompson,  of  San  Luis 
Obispo,  has  written  Senator  Bard  at  Washington  as 
follows  :  "  We  feel  that,  living  as  we  do  here  on  the 
western  coast,  with  warehouses  bursting  with  the 
best  feed  in  the  world  and  no  market  for  it,  that  we 
are  being  discriminated  against  when  oats  are  being 
bought  by  the  government  in  Eastern  markets  and 
shipped  across  the  continent  for  reshipment  from  our 
ports,  to  the  exclusion  of  the  produce  we  raise."  It 
is  a  good  point,  and  one  which  Senator  Bard,  who 
knows  barley,  and  beans,  too,  as  well  as  any  man  in 
California,  will  not  be  slow  to  take  up.  He  has  al- 
ready transmitted  the  letter  to  the  Quartermaster- 
General  with  the  recommendation  that  California  bar- 
ley be  substituted  for  Eastern  oats  for  the  government 
cavalry  service  in  the  Philippines.  Probably  an  ar- 
gument or  some  harder  pressure  may  be  necessary  to 
overcome  the  conservatism  in  the  army  management, 
but  barley  is  all  right.  Let  the  Quartermaster  take 
testimony.  There  is  no  lack  of  it  here,  and  at  the 
East,  too.  The  Secretary  of  Agriculture  can  show 
how  barley  stands  as  a  feed  grain. 

The  finding  of  the  phylloxera  in  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  is  causing  a  change  in  attitude  toward  the 
introduction  of  vine  cuttings,  etc.  Heretofore  it  has 
been  against  the  ordinance  to  import  into  Fresno 
county  any  vines,  whether  resistant  or  non- 
theory  being  that  phylloxera  could 
on  the  resistant  and  spread  to  the 
Since  phylloxera  has  manifested  itself 
in  scattered  places,  the  necessity  for  remedial  meas- 
ures has  become  urgent.  The  theory  set  out  is  not 
sustained,  and  the  Supervisors  have  adopted  an  or- 
dinance permitting  the  importation  of  vines  resist- 
ant to  the  phylloxera,  to  become  operative  after 
publication  for  three  weeks. 

The  fruit  growers'  transportation  committee  has 
served  a  forceful  memorial  upon  the  railway  mana- 
gers, which  we  hope  will  accomplish  something  for 
the  shippers.  The  chief  request  is  for  fair  time  of 
transit.  Last  year  much  fruit  was  lost  simply  be- 
cause it  was  taken  at  snails'  pace  across  the  conti- 
nent and  side-tracked  while  gravel  and  other  perish- 
able material  went  by.  The  time  asked  for  by  the 
growers  is  six  days  to  Chicago  and  similar  points  and 
eight  days  to  New  York  and  similar  points.  It  is 
believed  that  if  such  a  schedule  is  granted  and  faith- 
fully carried  out,  great  relief  will  come  to  the  decidu- 
ous fruit  interests  of  the  State.  The  committee  feels 
safe  in  saying  that  there  would  have  been  1000  car- 
loads more  of  fresh  fruit  shipped  from  California  last 
season  if  there  had  been  reasonably  fair  service.  If 
relief  does  not  come  to  the  grower  in  some  form, 
shipments  of  perishable  fruits  must  necessarily  de- 
crease ;  shipments  would  have  been  much  lighter  last 
year  had  not  shippers  had  contracts  and  obligations 
which  had  to  be  fulfilled.    The  committee  does  not 


resistant,  the 
be  introduced 
non-resistant. 


ask  for  lower  rates  on  deciduous  fruits,  though  ship- 
pers feel  that  the  deciduous  fruit  interests  are 
greatly  handicapped  by  additional  transportation 
charges  in  comparison  with  similar  charges  against 
citrus  fruit.  For  instance,  it  costs  but  $325  to  ship 
a  26,000-pound  carload  of  oranges  to  New  York, 
while  it  costs  $415  to  Chicago,  $520  to  New  York  and 
about  $545  to  Boston,  including  refrigeration  charges, 
for  deciduous  fruit,  thus  showing  an  additional  cost 
for  transportation  of  from  $90  to  $220  against  decidu- 
ous fruit.  But  this  point  will  do  for  another  time. 
Quick  transit  is  now  the  chief  point. 

On  the  sale  of  refrigerator  cars  last  week  we  ap- 
parently whistled  before  we  were  out  of  the  woods, 
for  it  has  since  transpired  that  the  Earl  cars  have 
been  sold  to  Armour  instead  of  to  the  railways  which 
should  own  them.  It  is  a  second  grade  funeral 
director  who  has  to  pay  tribute  to  a  hearse-owner 
and  it  is  a  second-rate  railway  which  allows  a  car 
company  to  intervene  and  gouge  its  shipping  custom- 
ers. All  this  should  be  done  away  as  soon  as  possi- 
ble. Mr.  Armour's  manager  assures  the  growers 
that  they  may  fare  better  now  that  the  competing 
cars  are  bought  out.  It  is  not  the  usual  course,  but 
it  may  be  so  in  this  case.  It  does  seem  that  shippers 
could  not  fare  worse,  for  they  have  paid  all  along 
even  more  than  the  traffic  would  bear.  So  we  close 
our  car-whistle  until  we  get  to  a  clearing.  Perhaps 
we  shall  slide  out  of  this  difficulty  by  a  very  slick 
route.  A  man  from  New  York  brought  a  bottle  of 
liquid  air  to  San  Francisco  last  week.  He  has  fig- 
ured out  that  300  gallons  of  the  fluid,  produced  at  a 
cost  of  1  cent  a  gallon,  will  refrigerate  a  car  of  fruit 
from  California  to  New  York.  The  most  we  have 
secured  hitherto  when  the  extortion  of  refrigeration 
has  been  urged  has  been  air,  but  this  may  be 
another  kind.  If  we  are  not  mistaken  the  people 
who  have  been  giving  the  growers  so  much  air  in  the 
past  had  something  else  in  the  bottle. 

One  of  the  best  things  President  Wheeler  of  the 
University  of  California  has  done  thus  far  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture  is  the  engagement  of  Prof. 
Ellwood  Mead  of  Wyoming  to  organize  a  department 
of  irrigation  at  Berkeley.  The  announcement  of  this 
fact  commands  general  approval.  Prof.  Mead  is 
learned  in  irrigation  law  and  irrigation  engineering. 
He  is  a  broad  man  and  can  be  trusted  to  propagate 
statesman-like  views  and  policies.  He  has  done  so 
much  along  these  lines  for  the  new  States  of  the  in- 
terior that  he  comes  to  California  with  a  record  cal- 
culated to  command  confidence  and  esteem.  It  is 
expected  that  courses  of  lectures  will  be  announced 
very  soon,  and  we  shall  haste  to  give  definite  details 
of  their  arrangement. 

The  booming  live  stock  interests  of  the  interior  are 
still  seeking  ways  to  direct  their  forces,  and  again 
the  coast  cattlemen  are  pressed  to  affiliate  them- 
selves. There  will  be  held  in  Denver,  on  March  5,  a 
convention,  the  object  of  which  is  to  make  a  perma- 
nent organization.  The  present  basis  of  representa- 
tion is  individual  membership,  all  cattle-growers  and 
owners  being  eligible.  At  present  any  cattle-grower 
may  become  a  member  by  sending  his  address  and  an 
initiation  fee  of  $5  to  the  secretary,  A.  E.  de  Ricoles,  at 
Denver.  The  reason  for  the  formation  of  this  associa- 
tion is  the  fact  that  the  National  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion, which  embraces  all  branches  of  the  live  stock  in- 
dustry, is  unable  to  deal  with  many  matters  which  con- 
cern onlylthe  cattlemen.  All  otherbranches  have  sepa- 
rate national  organizations,  and  the  Cattlemen's  Asso- 
ciation was  therefore  formed  at  the  late  convention 
at  Salt  Lake.  We  hope  California  will  have  a  share 
in  the  undertaking. 

The  proposition  to  give  the  directors  of  the  prune 
association  power  to  proceed  with  the  advertisement 
of  the  product  bids  fair  to  be  fully  realized  before 
this  issue  reaches  its  readers.  Last  Saturday  two 
meetings  of  prune  growers,  members  of  the  associa- 
tion, were  held  in  San  Jose,  and  at  both  of  them  the 
proposed  amendment  to  the  by-laws  granting  the 
directors  power  to  spend  not  more  than  $200,000  for 
advertising  and  pushing  the  sale  of  prunes,  and  to 
borrow  so  much  of  that  sum  temporarily  as  might  be 
necessary  upon  the  security  of  the  stock  on  hand, 
was  endorsed  almost  unanimously,  while  a  spirit  of 
determination  to  maintain  the  association  and  uphold 
prices  was  expressed  by  all. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Growing  Stock  Beets. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  beet  I  can  plant 
on  land  that  is  hard,  and  runs  together  when  wet, 
and  contains  considerable  "black"  alkali?  I  want 
to  feed  them  to  hogs  and  milk  cows.  What  is  the 
best  beet  (to  be  used  for  the  same  purpose)  to  plant 
on  loamy  bottom  soil  ?  How  many  pounds  should  be 
sown  per  acre  ? — Dairyman,  Crows  Landing. 

The  land  you  describe  is  not  good  beet  land  and  we 
should  be  disposed  to  make  small  trial  this  year,  to 
see  how  it  works  before  undertaking  large  planting. 
Land  which  runs  together  and  dries  hard  will  have 
to  be  handled  just  right  to  get  a  stand  of  beets  or 
to  keep  them  growing  freely  afterwards.  Though 
beets  will  stand  more  alkali  than  many  other  plants, 
they  have  their  limits.  Therefore,  again,  try  a  small 
piece  and  use  some  gypsum  in  the  seed  drill,  or  you 
may  not  get  the  seed  to  start.  The  best  stock  beets 
are  the  Long  Red  Mangel  Wurzel  and  the  Golden 
Tankard.  They  are  as  good  as  any  to  try  on  your 
bad  soil  and  they  are  the  best  for  your  good  loam. 
The  rows  should  be  3  feet  apart  to  allow  for  horse 
cultivation,  and  if  you  get  plants  1}  feet  apart  in  the 
row  it  will  be  near  enough  for  these  large  roots.  Five 
pounds  of  seed  will  do  for  an  acre,  the  plants  to  be 
thinned  out,  and  they  may  be  transplanted  to  fill  the 
rows  if  they  are  taken  when  small  and  you  do  not 
mind  the  work.  The  crop  for  well  cared  for  beets  on 
good  soil  will  be  immense  and  they  make  good  feed  to 
use  with  alfalfa  hay,  especially.  They  can  be  left 
standing  and  fed  late,  when  green  stuff  is  scarce. 

Large  White  Lupin. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  few  seeds  of  a  kind 
recently  received  by  a  neighbor  from  Portugal.  My 
neighbor  says  the  plant  is  used  in  that  country  for 
green  manure — that  they  sow  the  seed  broadcast  in 
the  fall.  The  plant  makes  a  strong  growth  by  spring, 
when  they  turn  it  under  for  corn  ground.  I  thought 
it  might  be  good  here  for  our  orchards,  and  will  test 
it.  Can  you  name  the  plant  from  the  seed  ? — D.  J. 
Brown,  Napa. 

The  plant  is  the  large  white  lupin  (Lupinus  albus), 
and  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  it  is  the  same  plant 
that  the  agricultural  department  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity has  been  distributing  this  winter  for  trial  as 
a  green  manure  plant,  the  seed  having  been  imported 
from  France  by  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture.  This  lupin  is  used  extensively  in  south- 
ern Europe  for  green  manuring,  and  seems  to  be  one 
of  the  few  species  adapted  to  the  peculiar  needs  of 
California  orchards.  Early  sowing  is  strongly  rec- 
ommended to  get  a  growth  before  spring  plowing. 
It  is  now  too  late  for  orchard  trial,  but  it  may  do  for 
corn  land  if  there  is  enough  moisture  in  the  soil  for 
the  lupins  and  the  corn  also. 

Fashions  in  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor: — Which  of  the  two  peaches — Late 
Crawford  and  Salway— do  you  consider  the  better, 
regardless  of  the  time  of  ripening  ?  Will  you  men- 
tion two  or  three  clings  that  wouid  probably  pay  best 
here  ?  I  would  like  to  try  the  Phillips'  and  Yellow 
Tuskany,  if  I  can  get  them.  Which  two  or  three  apri- 
cots would  you  recommend  ?  It  seems  to  me,  as  near 
as  I  can  find  out,  that  the  fashion  in  peaches  and  some 
other  fruits  is  somewhat  as  it  is  in  ladies'  bonnets. — 
Dr.  A.  L.  Mahaffey,  Corning. 

The  Salway  is  on  the  whole  the  better  peach.  Phil- 
lips' Cling  is  good,  and  we  suppose  the  nurserymen 
are  not  sold  out  of  it  yet.  Yellow  Tuskany  is  not  the 
same  as  the  Tuscan  Cling,  of  which  the  correct  name 
is  Tuskena.  This  last  is  a  good  peach  and  largely 
grown  in  the  upper  Sacramento  valley.  You  would 
also  do  well  with  Seller's  Golden  Cling  and  Orange 
Cling.  These  are  all  fine  yellow  clings.  Royal,  Blen- 
heim and  Hemskirk  apricots  are  about  the  safest  to 
plant.  The  fashions  in  fruits  change,  but  not  as  with 
ladies'  bonnets.  Fruits  change  according  to  buyers' 
views  and  uses;  bonnets  change  to  suit  the  sellers' 
interests — the  fruit  grower  and  his  wife  are  both 
pinched. 

Growing  Figs  in  Georgia. 

To  the  Editor: — The  fig  is  a  good  fruit  for  our 
section. '  Will  you  tell  me  if  it  is  best  to  trim  the  tree 
to  one  main  stalk  or  to  allow  it  to  assume  its  natural 
bushy  growth,  sending  up  annually  long  suckers  from 
the  roots  ?  Any  direction  whence  I  may  get  in- 
formation on  fig  culture  will  be  much  appreciated. — 
Ida  L.  Holt,  Macon,  Georgia. 

We  dare  not  write  of  growing  figs  in  Georgia.  In 
a  general  way,  however,  where  you  have  a  minimum 


temperature  which  does  not  kill  the  fig  wood,  you 
can  grow  to  best  advantage  standard  trees  with  a 
single  stem  branching  at  about  4  feet  from  the 
ground.  If  you  have  to  protect  the  wood  by  cover- 
ing or  laying  down  in  winter,  it  is  better  to  grow 
bushes  which  can  be  easily  pegged  down  or  drawn 
together  for  covering.  For  growing  figs  in  colder 
climates  than  ours  you  can  get  an  interesting  pam- 
phlet by  applying  to  Col.  G.  B.  Brackett,  pomologist 
of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington. 
It  also  has  a  very  good  sketch  of  fig  growing  in  Cali- 
fornia by  Dr.  Gustav  Eisen. 

Fertilizers  for  Early  Peas. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  found  that  early  peas 
require  rich  land,  and,  no  matter  how  rich  the  land 
may  be,  naturally  early  varieties  seem  to  respond 
quickly  to  manure.  My  soil  is  a  black  loam,  clay 
subsoil,  and  the  greater  part  has  been  underdrained. 
It  has  always  produced  heavy  crops  of  grain,  espe- 
cially of  barley  and  oats,  and  two  years  ago  twenty- 
one  acres  of  wheat  produced  1440  bushels.  What 
commercial  fertilizer  can  I  apply  for  the  special 
advantage  of  the  early  peas  ? — Grower,  Mendocino 
county. 

Of  course,  the  production  of  the  earliest  market 
peas  is  conditioned  largely  upon  winter  tempera- 
tures, and  for  this  reason  the  warm  hillsides  in  the 
lower  part  of  Alameda  county  are  freely  used.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  as  our  correspondent  states,  that 
quickness  in  the  early  peas  is  promoted  by  fertiliz- 
ing, and,  other  things  being  equal,  the  fertilized  peas 
will  come  first.  It  has  been  found  by  the  experience 
of  pea  growers  in  the  Southern  States  that  phos- 
phoric acid  is  particularly  concerned  in  hastening 
the  crop.  Nitrogen  is  probably  not  needed  in  such 
soil  as  you  describe.  The  pea  only  needs  a  start  in 
this  direction.  It  has  its  own  sources  of  nitrogen 
after  that,  and  excessive  growth  of  plant  is  not  in 
harmony  with  early  fruiting.  If  you  apply  about  800 
pounds  per  acre  of  a  fertilizer  containing  8%  of  pot- 
ash and  8%  of  phosphoric  acid  (both  actual  per  cents 
of  available  material),  you  will  come  about  as  near 
to  the  needs  of  the  crop  as  you  can  in  advance  upon 
a  soil  which  has  not  been  fertilized.  Fertilizer  deal- 
ers will  furnish  you  goods  with  these  percentages 
guaranteed.  ^ 

Wine  Grapes  for  the  San  Joaquin. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  through 
the  columns  of  your  paper  whether  the  Zinfandel  is 
the  best  all  around  wine  grape  to  plant  ?  Is  it  one  of 
the  heaviest  bearers  ?  I  am  told  there  are  sea- 
sons when  it  does  not  make  enough  sugar,  also  that 
it  is  liable  to  mildew  and  grape  rot.  Which  would  be 
the  better  of  the  two,  the  Malaga  or  the  Feher 
Zagos  ?  They  both  produce  about  the  same,  I  be- 
lieve. Which  is  the  least  liable  to  disease  ?  Also 
give  name  of  a  good  book  on  the  chemistry  of  the 
soil. — A.  R.  P.,  Dinuba. 

The  Zinfandel  is  very  far  from  the  best  grape  all 
around  or  any  other  way.  It  has  hardly  any  stand- 
ing except  in  a  few  places,  and  is  not  to  be  com- 
mended. The  best  red  wine  grapes  for  the  interior 
are  the  Alicante  Bouschet  and  the  Vandepenas.  They 
are  all  around  good  bearers,  healthy  and  vigorous. 
The  old  Mission  is  gaining  some  renewed  popularity 
for  port  wine.  The  Malaga  is  healthier  and  better 
than  the  Feher  Zagos,  which  is  quite  liable  to  rot, 
but  the  Palomino  is  better  than  either  for  white  wine 
— especially  for  sherry. 

The  best  book  is  "The  Soil,"  by  Prof.  King.  It 
discusses  the  soil  from  both  chemical  and  physical 
points  of  view.  It  is  furnished  by  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  at  75  cents,  postpaid. 

To  Get  Dandelions. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  tell  me  where  I 
can  obtain  dandelion  seeds  to  plant? — J.  J.  Clark, 
Petaluma. 

One  of  the  most  common  ways  to  get  dandelions  is 
to  buy  some  "  pure  Kentucky  blue  grass  "  seed  and 
sow  a  lawn.  You  may  get  dandelions  enough  to  keep 
you  busy  the  rest  of  your  life,  unless  you  move  to  a 
new  place.  There  are,  however,  improved  dandelions 
with  extra  large  leaves  used  for  salad  purposes, 
which  are  offered  by  Eastern  seedsmen.  Probably 
any  seedsman  advertising  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  can  supply  you. 

Well-Fed  Poultry. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  a  flock  of  White  Minorca 
pullets  that  were  hatched  the  latter  part  of  May. 
They  have  since  last  September  been  fed  morning1;  a 
mash  of  bran  and  cornmeal  (the  last  few  months  bar- 


ley has  been  added  to  the  mash),  mixed  up  with  but- 
termilk, a  dash  of  salt  and  cayenne  pepper.  At 
night  they  have  whole  wheat.  They  also  have  all  the 
sour  milk  they  want,  as  the  trough  is  never  empty. 
Do  they  need  meat  scrap  or  meat  meal? — Sub- 
scriber, Corning. 

We  should  consider  them  well  fed  ;  the  milk  helps 
to  balance  the  ration  and  largely  takes  the  place  of 
meat ;  but  still  fresh  meat  scraps  could  be  occasion- 
ally used  to  advantage  for  sake  of  variety,  if  it  can 
be  had  cheaply. 

Submergence  of  Grape  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — How  long  can  I  have  the  vines  in 
the  vineyard  covered  with  water  without  injury  to 
the  vines  ? — Subscriber,  Parlin. 

When  dormant  the  viqe  will  endure  almost  any 
period  of  submergence — two  or  three  months  will  not 
be  excessive,  providing  sufficiently  low  temperatures 
prevail. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  18,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Cool  weather  continued  during  the  early  part  of  the 
week,  with  severe  frosts  in  many  places.  Higher  tem- 
peratures prevailed  toward  the  close  of  the  week  and 
light  showers  of  rain  fell  in  most  sections.  The  warmer 
weather  has  been  beneficial  to  grain  and  green  feed,  the 
growth  of  which  has  been  slow  during  the  past  months. 
No  damage  has  yet  been  done  by  frost.  The  soil  is 
still  rather  heavy  for  cultivation,  but  some  farmers  are 
plowing  and  seeding.  Grain  is  in  good  condition  and 
pasturage  is  plentiful.  Early  fruits  have  been  benefited 
by  cool  weather  and  buds  are  swelling.  More  than  aver- 
age crops  of  all  kinds  are  expected  this  season.  There  is 
a  good  supply  of  snow  in  the  mountains. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  all  crops  during 
the  week,  the  higher  temperature  toward  the  close  hav- 
ing been  especially  beneficial  to  grain  and  grass,  which 
are  now  making  rapid  growth.  No  injurious  frosts  have 
occurred  during  the  season.  Light  rain  has  fallen  in 
some  sections.  Plowing  and  seeding  have  been  resumed, 
but  this  work  is  nearly  completed  in  most  places.  Tree 
and  vine  pruning  are  in  progress.  Almonds  are  in  full 
bloom  in  several  localities.  Grain  is  in  good  condition 
and  feed  is  plentiful  except  on  some  of  the  sandy  lands. 
The  correspondent  at  Arroyo  Grande  states  that  citrus 
trees  have  not  been  injured  by  the  severe  frosts,  and 
that  lemons  and  olives  are  very  thrifty. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  clear  and  warm  dur- 
ing the  week  and  very  beneficial  to  grain  and  grass, 
which  are  now  in  excellent  condition.  A  large  acreage 
of  grain  has  been  sown  and  prospects  are  good  for  the 
largest  crops  in  several  years.  The  soil  is  in  good  condi- 
tion for  cultivation  and  the  planting  of  later  crops  is  in 
progress.  Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  beginning  to  bud 
and  appear  to  have  been  uninjured  by  cold  weather. 
Orange  picking  has  been  resumed  and  large  shipments 
are  being  made.  On  the  Cuyamaca  and  other  contigu- 
ous mountain  ranges  the  snow  is  reported  to  be  from  6 
to  10  feet  deep,  insuring  a  good  water  supply  for  several 
months. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Cool  weather,  with  frosts  in  some  sections,  prevailed 
during  the  first  of  the  week,  followed  by  warmer,  cloudy 
weather  and  light  rain  in  some  places.  Grain  and  grass 
have  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  warmer  weather  and 
are  now  growing  rapidly.  The  early  sown  grain  is  look- 
ing remarkably  well  and  the  late  sown  is  up  and  thrifty 
in  many  places.  There  is  an  unusually  large  acreage  of 
wheat  and  barley  and  it  will  be  increased  in  some  sec- 
tions if  weather  permits.  Trees  and  vines  are  in  excel- 
lent condition  and  pruning  is  well  advanced.  Almonds 
are  in  bloom.  Many  acres  of  new  vineyards  will  be 
planted  in  San  Joaquin  county. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Moderately  warm ;  fine 
growing  week.  Grain  and  feed  are  doing  well  and  prom- 
ise excellent  crops.  Plowing  and  orchard  cultivation 
resumed  except  where  ground  is  still  too  wet.  Orange 
shipping  has  been  resumed.  Deciduous  buds  are  swelling. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Tuesday,  Feb.  19,  1901,  are  from'  official  sources, 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date   I 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  — 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  j 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

2.08 

34.61 

35.60 

28.79 

38 

68 

Red  Bluff  

.90 

20.03 

15.57 

17  85 

42 

62 

1.18 

15  02 

13.69 

13.51 

44 

61 

1  07 

15.69 

14.59 

15.86 

28 

60 

.22 

10.52 

6.19 

5.92 

62 

68 

Independence  

T 

5.42 

2.09 

4  38 

26 

64 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.10 

26.43 

12.66 

13.23 

38 

78 

.02 

13  57 

4.57 

11.74 

44 

76 

San  Diego  

.02 

8.53 

2.65 

6.67 

48 

70 

.00 

3.60 

.76 

2.42 

42 

76 
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THE  VINEYARD. 

Growing  and  Grafting  Resistant  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  from  time  to  time,  but  more  particularly  dur- 
ing the  past  year,  some  very  able  and  interesting 
articles  from  prominent  vineyardists  and  experts  in 
this  State  in  regard  to  resistant  stock,  bench  and 
field  grafting,  and  their  respective  merits  and  advan- 
tages. Undoubtedly  the  question,  at  the  present 
time,  when  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  are  so 
widespread  and  felt  so  badly  almost  all  over  the 
State,  is  a  serious  and  important  one  to  discuss,  so  I 
will  ask  the  use  of  your  columns  to  lay  before  your 
readers  an  account  of  my  experiments  in  that  line, 
since  I  have  employed  both  methods  of  grafting  the 
grape  on  resistant  stock,  with  the  hope  that  it  might 
throw  some  more  light  on  that  vexed  question. 

It  is  undeniable  that  both  ways  of  proceeding  in 
reconstructing  our  vineyards  have  their  advantages 
and  drawbacks,  though  it  is  my  honest  opinion  that 
bench  grafting  is  the  cheapest,  safest  and  quickest 
method  of  the  two,  more  so  if  rooted  cuttings  are 
employed  instead  of  simple  cuttings,  and  I  entirely 
agree  with  one  of  your  correspondents — Mr.  Prank 
T.  Swett  of  Martinez — when  he  says :  "  Use  both 
methods,  side  by  side,  for  that  is  the  only  really  prac- 
tical way  of  comparing  results."  This  is  exactly 
what  I  did,  planting  every  other  row  in  bench  grafted 
rooted  cuttings  and  the  alternate  rows  in  resistant 
rooted  cuttings  'that  I  cleft  grafted  on  the  third 
year,  and  with  results  I  will  describe  below. 

Resistant  Roots. — I  will  first  say  a  word  about 
resistant  stock.  My  best  results  so  far  have  been 
obtained  on  Riparia — the  ordinary  Riparia  of  Napa 
and  Sonoma  counties — and  also  on  Riparia  Gloire  De 
Moutpellier  and  Rupestris  Phenomene  Du  Lot.  I 
am  using  also  Mourvedre-Rupestris,  Rupestris  St. 
George,  Riparia  Rupestris  and  Rupestris  Mouticola, 
but  these  four  last  resistant  stock  are  too  new  to  me 
and  I  have  forcibly  to  wait  several  years  before  pass- 
ing judgment  upon  them.  However,  with  Prof.  Hus- 
manu,  I  think  that  Rupestris  St.  George  has  not 
yet  been  given  a  trial  full  enough  to  recommend  its 
universal  planting  in  California,  and  I  blame  its  too 
warm  adherents  for  generalizing  too  much  in  recom- 
mending its  exclusive  use.  A  correspondent  from 
the  Santa  Cruz  mountains  wrote  to  me  this  winter 
that  he  found  Riparia  (Gloire  de  Montpellier)  supe- 
rior to  Rupestris  St.  George.  Others  on  the  hillsides 
of  our  big  ranges  of  mountains  reported  also  that 
Riparia  seemed  to  do  better  with  them  than  Rupes- 
tris, which  I  have  found  also  to  be  the  case  with  me 
—at  2600  feet  up  in  the  Sierras.  So  the  question  as 
to  the  best  resistant  stock  to  graft  upon  may  still  be 
regarded  as  an  open  one.  Our  State  has  so  many 
different  kinds  of  soils — here  deep,  rich  and  moist ; 
there  shallow,  poor  and  dry;  here  with  more  sand  ; 
there  with  more  lime  or  disagregated  granite  in  it, 
and  so  forth — that  it  is  rather  hazardous  to  recom- 
mend any  particular  stock  in  preference  to  others. 
So  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  do  for  our  vineyard- 
ists to  go  at  it  blindly  and  plant  this  or  that  stock 
simply  on  the  recommendation  of  experts — well 
posted  and  learned  men,  it  is  true,  but  who  may  be 
ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  soil  in  which  the  vines 
are  to  be  planted.  I  think  that  it  would  be  safer  for 
our  vineyardists  to  do  also  a  little  experimenting  of 
their  own,  and,  for  instance,  if  planting  100  acres  in 
resistant  stock,  plant  90  acres  with  St.  George — if 
the  latter  is  their  favorite — and  10  acres  with  some 
other  stocks. 

I  will  now  give  you  my  experience  on  bench  graft- 
ing, which  I  consider  the  best,  cheapest  and  quickest 
way  of  reconstructing  a  vineyard  or  starting  a 
new  one. 

The  English  Cleft  Graft. — The  common  English 
graft,  as  first  invented  and  employed  in  England — 
hence  its  name — consists,  first,  in  cutting  both  stock 
and  scion  obliquely,  the  slant  being  made  in  length 
say  three  to  four  times  the  diameter  of  the  stock, 
stock  and  scion  being,  as  near  as  possible,  of  equal 
size,  though  the  scion  should  never  be  larger  than 
the  stock,  hut  might  be  smaller.  Then  a  longitudinal 
cut  is  made  right  in  the  center  of  the  oblique  cut  of 
the  stock  and  deep  enough  to  have  the  tongue  of  the 
graft,  which  has  to  be  prepared  in  a  like  manner, 
fully  inserted  in  the  longitudinal  cut  of  the  stock,  and 
vice  versa.  This  graft — a  very  solid  one — was  first 
employed  for  the  propagation  of  trees  with  hard  and 
brittle  wood,  such  as  oak,  beech  and  hornbeam.  But 
since  the  attacks  of  the  phylloxera  and  the  propaga- 
tion of  vines  by  grafting  on  resistant  vines  the  Eng- 
lish graft  has  come  to  the  front— modified,  it  is  true 
— and  to-day  it  has  become  of  general  use  and  about 
the  only  one  employed  in  bench  grafting  the  grape. 

The  English  Cleft  Graft  Modified.— The  modifi- 
cation of  the  common  English  graft  consists,  after 
the  stock  and  scion  have  been  cut  obliquely  and  over 
an  inch  in  length,  instead  of  splitting  the  stock  and 
scion  longitudinally  through  their  center,  in  taking 
out  from  the  center  of  each  of  them  a  tongue  of  wood, 
varying  in  length  from  1  inch  to  1}  inches,  then  in- 
serting the  tongue  of  the  graft  into  the  opening 
made  in  the  stock  by  the  taking  out  of  the  tongue  of 


wood,  and  vice  versa.  There  is  a  triple  advantage 
to  be  obtained  through  this  important  modification 
of  the  English  cleft  graft  proper  :  First,  it  does 
away  with  the  knot  that  is  formed  by  the  insertion 
of  the  scion  into  the  cleft  of  the  stock  right  at  the 
grafting  by  the  oid  method,  the  taking  out  of  a 
tongue  of  wood  from  both  stock  and  scion  rendering 
that  portion  of  the  stock  after  all  the  parts  are  in 
place  exactly  of  the  same  size  as  stock  and  scion  ; 
then  more  surfaces  are  brought  in  contact  and  con- 
sequently the  chances  of  union  are  greater  ;  and, 
last,  the  tongues  are  made  to  run  almost  parallel  to 
the  fiber,  quite  another  advantage,  since  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  parallel  surfaces  unite  more  read- 
ily than  oblique  surfaces. 

But  where  the  difficulty  arises  in  using  the  English 
cleft  graft,  modified,  as  described  above,  is  in  the 
taking  of  that  tongue  of  wood  out  of  stock  and  scion, 
as  it  is  very  hard  to  cut  against  the  grain  of  the 
wood  obliquely,  and  the  tongue  has  to  be  over  1  inch 
in  length  and  J  inch,  more  or  less,  thick  at  the  base, 
then  running  down  to  nothing  ;  for  if  the  cuts  do  not 
fit  it  defeats  the  success  of  the  graft.  It  takes, 
therefore,  a  very  skillful  and  experienced  hand  to 
make  this  graft  properly.  So  it  was  in  order  to 
remedy  this  difficulty  in  taking  out  long  tongues  of 
wood  that  one  or  several  little  tongues  were  resorted 
to  as  being  more  easily  done  with  the  knife.  That 
last  modification  of  the  English  cleft  graft  was  pub- 
lished, described  and  illustrated  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  Jan.  9,  1900. 

Trabuc  Grafting  Machine. — Years  ago,  at  the 
time  that  resistant  stock  was  first  adopted  as  a 
means  to  resist  the  attacks  of  the  phylloxera  by 
grafting,  a  Mr.  Trabuc,  in  the  south  of  France,  in- 
vented an  ingenious  little  machine,  simple,  strong,  of 
easy  execution,  and  doing  the  work  quickly  and 
neatly.  That  machine — which  I  have  been  using  for 
the  last  eighteen  years  in  grafting  prunes,  chestnuts, 
walnuts  and  grapevines — can  be  operated  either  in 
the  field  or  at  the  bench,  and  the  most  inexperienced 
hand  is  soon  rendered  familiar  with  its  working. 
When  used  at  the  bench,  it  is  made  fast  to  the  edge 
by  aid  of  screws,  the  stock  or  scion  being  put  in  its 
place  alongside  the  iron  guide  and  kept  there  firmly 
by  pressing  down  on  a  lever  with  the  left  hand,  un- 
dergoing first  the  operation  of  the  oblique  cut,  which 
is  done  by  drawing  down  the  knife  along  the  slanting 
guide  ;  I,  however,  seldom  use  that  guide,  because  of 
a  long  practice  with  the  machine,  and  I  can  make  the 
oblique  cut  just  the  same  without  it,  so  preventing 
the  knife  from  getting  dull  by  running  over  the  guide. 
When  the  oblique  cut  is  made,  the  guide,  which  is  at- 
tached to  the  machine  by  a  long  brass  spring,  is  let 
down,  and  the  blade,  which  cuts  both  ways,  is  then 
pushed  obliquely  into  the  stock  or  scion  and  drawn 
back  obliquely  again,  and  out  comes  the  tongue  of 
wood.  After  stock  and  scion  have  undergone  the  same 
operation,  they  are  inserted  together,  the  tongue  of 
one  into  the  slit  or,  rather,  gap  of  the  other,  being 
careful  that  the  extremity  of  each  tongue  touches 
the  bottom  of  the  corresponding  cleft  or  gap.  Should 
the  exterior  tongues  be  too  long,  they  can  be  fixed  to 
fit  easy  enough  with  a  sharp  knife.  As  the  Trabuc 
machine  is  small,  light  and  easy  to  work,  it  can  very 
well  be  used  in  the  field,  but,  of  course,  by  a  hand 
well  familiar  with  its  workings,  the  scions  being  first 
prepared  at  the  bench — a  big  help,  I  should  think,  to 
Prof.  Husmann,  the  champion  of  field  grafting. 

Care  to  be  Taken  After  Grafting. — I  use  in 
preference  to  plain  cuttings  one-year  or  two-year-old 
rooted  cuttings  whenever  I  can  get  them,  and  that 
for  a  two-fold  reason  :  first,  I  gain  fully  one  year  by 
grafting  rooted  cuttings  instead  of  ordinary  cuttings, 
and  a  much  larger  percentage  of  the  grafts  will  grow 
than  if  simple  grafted  cuttings  had  been  planted  in 
their  place  :  then  I  meet  with  more  success  in  my 
grafting  with  stock  and  scions  of  the  proper  size — I 
call  proper  size  not  less  than  il-inch,  but,  rather, 
A-inch  in  diameter — succeeding  even  to  100%  of  the 
grafts,  a  round  per  hundred  with  certain  varieties  of 
grapes,  like  the  Cots  of  Tourraine. 

After  the  graft  has  been  inserted  into  the  stock,  I 
bind  with  raphia  first  soaked  in  a  3%  solution  of  sul- 
phate of  copper  and  dried,  and  use  it  altogether 
dried;  if  used  moist,  in  drying  it  is  liable  to  make  the 
binding  loose  and  prove  disastrous  to  the  grafting. 
Then  I  tie  the  grafted  vines  in  bunches  of  twenty-five 
and  put  them  in  ordinary  sand  or  common  earth  in 
the  cellar  or  basement  —  not  out  doors,  to  be 
planted  when  1  am  ready  for  it.  I  generally  do 
my  grafting  when  ready  to  plant  in  April,  being  un- 
able to  do  so  sooner,  as  it  should  be  done  ;  but  it  does 
not  make  any  difference,  the  moment  scions  and  stock 
have  been  put  away  during  the  winter  in  a  proper 
place. 

I  always  leave  three  eyes  on  the  graft  instead  of 
two,  as  most  grafters  do,  planting  the  grafted  vine 
deep  enough  so  as  to  have  the  lower  eye  below  the 
ground  ;  as  to  the  second  eye,  I  pile  up  the  dirt, 
moundlike,  all  around  the  vine,  both  for  strengthen- 
ing the  graft  and  burying  that  eye,  letting  the  third, 
or  upper  eye,  stick  out.  My  object  in  so  doing  is  to 
save  the  graft  in  case  of  frost,  late  frosts  in  the 
spring  being  frequent  in  this  part  of  the  State  ;  for 
then,  if  the  upper  eye  is  killed  by  frost,  the  second  | 
one  in  the  little  mound  will  take  its  place,  and  if  in 
turn  that  one  is  killed,  the  third  one  below  the  ground  j 
will  save  the  graft  from  getting  blind.    As  the  graft  I 


is  planted  below  the  ground,  it  is  liable  to  grow  some 
roots  :  so  in  the  middle  of  summer  I  dig  around  the 
graft  and  with  a  very  sharp  knife  cut  off  all  roots  to 
be  seen,  being  careful  at  the  same  time  not  to  de- 
range the  graft  in  the  least.  I  always  tie  the  young 
vine  to  stake,  and  think  that  on  a  large  as  well  as  a 
small  scale  it  pays. 

Bench  Grafting  Against  Field  Grafting. — As  I 
have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  letter,  when  1  first 
grafted  vines  on  resistant  stock,  I  planted  grafted 
root  cuttings  in  every  other  row — I  mean  rooted  cut- 
tings just  grafted — and  rooted  resistant  stock  in 
alternate  rows,  grafting  them  on  the  third  year. 
While  succeeding  with  85%  to  90%  of  the  former,  I 
succeeded  with  but  00%  of  the  graft  of  the  latter, 
probably  because  a  portion  of  the  vines  were  rather 
too  small  to  be  grafted;  nor  did  they  bear  hardly  any 
grapes  on  that  year,  probably  because  the  grafting 
was  done  a  little  late  in  the  season.  How  was  it  with 
the  bench-grafted  vines  ?  Of  Cot  De  Tourraine  I 
succeeded  with  every  one,  and  on  the  third  year — the 
year  I  grafted  the  resistant  stock  which  had  been 
planted  the  same  year  as  the  bench  grafted  vines — I 
picked  on  the  vine  from  eight  to  eleven  pounds  of 
grapes— one  may  think  because  the  Cots  are  heavy 
bearers;  of  MorasteFBourchet,  Malbeck,  "  Zinfan- 
del  Pineau  "  and  "  Etraire-de-L'adui,"  great  favor- 
ites with  me  for  making  red  wine,  I  had  from  four  to 
six  pounds,  and  less  on  Carmenet  (called  here  Caber- 
net). Thus  was  the  advantage  of  bench  grafting  over 
field  grafting,  though  on  a  small  scale,  proved  to  me 
in  a  most  striking  manner. 

About  Vacancies. — As  to  the  vacancies  occurring 
both  among  bench  and  field-grafted  vines,  it  is  ob- 
vious that  those  among  the  former  can  be  filled  right 
on  the  second  year  and  at  very  little  cost,  while  the 
field-grafted  vacancies,  caused  by  the  failure  of  the 
graft  to  grow,  can  be  filled  only  on  the  fourth  year, 
causing  therefore  much  more  trouble  and  expense. 
The  vacancies  among  bench-grafted  vines  can  hardly 
be  perceived  in  the  course  of  two  years  :  but  in  field 
grafting,  if  such  vines  where  the  graft  failed  to  grow 
were  taken  out  and  bench-grafted  vines  one  or  two 
years  old  planted  in  their  place,  which  should  by  all 
means  be  done  every  time,  it  will  take  a  long  time  for 
these  new  vines  to  catch  up  with  the  old  ones. 

Whether  planting  bench-grafted  vines  or  resistant 
stock  to  be  grafted  in  the  field  on  the  third  year,  I 
think  that  every  vineyardist,  whatever  be  the  size  of 
the  vineyard,  should  keep  a  little  nursery  of  his  own, 
as  has  already  been  suggested  by  some  of  your  corre- 
spondents, so  as  to  have  on  hand  at  all  times  enough 
well-rooted  grafted  scions  to  fill  vacancies.  Here,  of 
course,  arises  a  little  difficulty,  for  when  we  say  that 
every  vineyardist,  small  or  large,  should  have  a  little 
nursery  of  his  own,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
that  all  of  them  are  not  precisely  skillful  in  the  art  of 
grafting,  simple  as  it  may  appear  through  cuts,  and 
when  the  process  is  made  more  embarrassing  yet 
by  lots  of  special  recommendations  as  to  the  taking 
care  of  grafted  cuttings,  their  callusing,  etc.,  all  in- 
tended for  the  greater  success  of  the  whole  opera- 
tion, it  may  go  beyond  the  ability  of  a  good  many, 
who  then  will  declare  field  grafting  the  simplest 
method  of  the  two,  as  being  more  within  the  reach  of 
their  understanding  and  trouble  saving  ;  and  that  is 
another  reason  why  I  think  the  Trabuc  machine  or  a 
similar  one,  so  simple  and  easy  to  operate,  should  be 
in  everyone's  hands. 

Speaking  of  vacancies,  how  is  it  with  field  graft- 
ing ?  I  am  satisfied  that,  no  matter  how  successful 
one  can  be  with  both  the  rooting  of  cuttings  planted 
in  the  vineyard  to  root  and  the  grafting  of  the  vines 
on  the  third  year,  the  number  of  vacancies  the  year 
the  vines  have  been  grafted  averages  25%  to  30% — 
quite  a  difficulty  to  confront.  In  my  opinion,  the  best 
and  quickest  way  to  "  reconstruct "  a  reconstructed 
vineyard — that  is,  to  find  a  remedy  for  many  vacan- 
cies— is  simply  to  take  right  out  such  vines  on  which 
the  grafting  failed,  and  plant  grafted  vines  from  the 
nursery,  two  years  old  in  preference,  and  if  no 
grafted  vines  are  obtainable,  then  plant  well-rooted 
resistant  vines,  of  which  it  is  easier  to  have  a  good 
stock,  and  cleft-graft  when  large  enough.  I  think  that 
it  is  of  the  first  importance  to  dig  large  holes,  for  by 
this  time  the  roots  of  the  surrounding  vines  must 
have  reached  close  to  where  the  vacancies  occur,  and 
with  the  expected  result  of  disputing  the  ground  with 
the  newly>planted  vines  before  the  latter  have  had  a 
chance  to  settle  there  for  good  ;  and  I  am,  further- 
more, satisfied  that  it  would  pay,  even  in  ground 
known  to  be  rich,  to  use  manure  in  planting  the  new 
vines,  so  as  to  give  them  every  chance  to  establish 
themselves  well  in  the  soil  before  the  roots  of  the  old 
vines  would  come  and  dispute  with  them  possession  of 
the  ground.  In  filling  vacancies  I  always  dig  the 
holes  pretty  broad,  but  not  any  deeper  than  those 
first  dug,  and  that  for  the  main  purpose  of  cutting 
off  the  roots  from  the  old  vines,  which  by  this  time 
have  spread  more  or  less  in  all  directions.  I  finally 
maintain  that  it  pays  better  to  plant  less  vines 
at  one  time,  but  plant  them  right  and  take  good  care 
of  them,  than  to  plant  a  large  number  in  a  careless 
manner,  as  so  many  of  them  are  planted  in  California; 
and  that  it  is  better,  too,  to  graft  cuttings;  plant 
them  in  nursery  rows  and  postpone  the  planting  of 
the  vineyard  to  another  year  till  enough  grafted 
vines  have  been  so  secured.  Felix  Gillet. 

Nevada  City,  CaL,  Feb.  6,  1901. 
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AGRICULTURAL  ENGINEER. 


An  Automobile  on  an  Adobe  Road. 

"  Yes,  that  looks  all  right  here,  but  I'd  like  to  see 
one  of  those  concerns  try  to  go  along  one  of  the  roads 
up  our  way,"  was  the  comment  of  a  Colusa  county 
man  recently  on  Market  street,  San  Francisco,  as  he 
saw  an  automobile  speeding  swiftly  up  the  asphalt 
pave.  Automobiles  have  become  so  common  now  in 
many  of  our  larger  cities  as  to  no  longer  attract 
universal  attention,  and  their  beauty,  use  and  economy 
are  being  generally  recognized.  But  in  the  minds  of 
many  exists  the  belief,  as  expressed  by  our  Colusa 
county  friend,  that  while  they  are  all  right  on  a 
city  pavement,  they  would  be  only  objects  of  vexation 
and  derision  on  the  bad  country  roads.  To  dispel 
such  belief,  we  have  had  engraved  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  of  what  may  be  styled  "bubbling" 
under  difficulties  through  adobe  mud  in  Lake  county, 
California.  It  is  not  a  fancy  sketch,  but  an  actual 
photograph  of  the  experience  of  an  automobilist  in  a 


their  condition.  Such  roads  should  be  discontinued 
and  a  competent  engineer  engaged  to  lay  out  the 
roads  on  the  best  lines  of  travel  and  around  the  hills 
instead  of  going  over  them,  and  placing  the  road  on 
dry  ground  instead  of  through  the  mud  sloughs  of 
winter  time.  A  great  error  is  also  made  in  laying 
out  roads  on  section  lines,  and  as  these  sections  are 
all  square  it  necessitates  laying  out  the  roads  on  the 
sides  of  the  sections,  hence  a  person  wishing  to  cross 
the  country  in  any  direction  except  in  a  straight  line 
must  continually  change  his  direction  on  straight 
lines  instead  of  going  diagonally.  It  also  makes  it 
necessary  oftentimes  to  cross  and  recross  hills  and 
valleys  which  might  be  avoided  if  the  road  had  been 
laid  out  properly.  Graceful  and  natural  curves 
which  conform  to  the  lay  of  the  land  add  much  to  the 
beauty  of  the  landscape  and  increase  the  value  of  the 
land  along  which  it  runs.  Not  only  this,  but  the 
horse  is  able  to  utilize  more  of  his  strength  on  a  level 
road  than  on  a  rough  one.  It  is  calculated  that  a 
horse  can  pull  only  four-fifths  as  much  over  a  road 
that  grades  2  feet  in  100  as  over  level  ground. 
Grading. — One  most  essential  feature  of  a  trood 


Automobiling  Through  Adobe  Mud,  Lake  Co.,  Cal. 


trip  through  northern  California  last  November.  The 
picture  tells  its  own  story  and  does  not  require  any 
elaboration.  The  trip  covered  a  distance  of  120  miles 
from  Ukiah  to  Sausalito,  and  was  made  in  eight 
hours  by  P.  F.  Rockett  of  San  Francisco  on  Nov.  29, 
1900.  Fifty  miles  of  the  120  were  traveled  after 
nightfall.  It  will  naturally  occur  to  one  looking  at 
the  picture  that  a  machine  that  can  shove  through 
such  roads  is  a  good  one  when  better  bits  of  thorough- 
fare are  reached,  and  that  an  automobile  that  can 
carry  one  at  the  average  rate  of  15  miles  an  hour 
over  a  rough  country  in  darkness  and  daylight  will 
win  its  way  to  popular  use  anywhere  that  wheels  can 
traverse.  The  photograph  from  which  the  accompany- 
ing illustration  was  engraved  was  furnished  by  the 
Locomobile  Company  of  the  Pacific,  1255  Market 
street,  San  Francisco,  and  portrays  one  of  that  com- 
pany's machines. 

Suggestions  on  Gravel  Roads. 

From  an  essay  by  S.  C.  Sanborn  at  the  Winters  Farmers'  Institute. 

Road  making  is  brought  to  perfection  by  constant 
practice  and  long  experience.  Soils  and  clays,  sand 
and  ores,  gravels  and  rocks  are  made  into  beautiful 
streets  by  methods  which  are  in  conformity  with 
their  great  varieties  of  character  and  with  the  laws 
of  nature.  The  art  of  road  making  depends  in  a 
large  degree  for  its  success  upon  its  being  carried  on 
in  conformity  with  certain  general  laws.  The  follow- 
ing principles  may  be  laid  down  as  necessary  to  suc- 
cessful building  of  good  roads  :  First,  they  should  be 
hard,  smooth,  comparatively  level,  and  fit  for  use  at 
all  seasons  of  the  year  ;  second,  they  should  be  prop- 
erly located,  or  laid  out  on  the  ground,  so  that  their 
grades  may  be  such  that  animate  or  inanimate  power 
may  be  applied  upon  them  to  better  advantage  and 
with  the  least  loss  of  energy;  third,  -they  should  be 
properly  constructed,  the  ground  well  drained,  the 
roadbed  graded,  shaped  and  rolled,  and  they  should 
be  surfaced  with  the  best  material  procurable ; 
fourth,  they  should  be  properly  maintained  and  kept 
all  the  time  in  the  best  of  repair. 

Locating  Roads. — Many  of  our  roads  were  laid 
out  without  any  regard  to  the  general  lay  of  the  land 
and  most  of  them  remain  to-day  where  they  hap- 
pened to  be  located  years  ago,  and  where  great  labor 
and  expense  are  wasted  in  keeping  them  in  their 
original  location  and  in  the  vain  hope  of  bettering 


road  is  good  drainage,  and  the  principle  of  good 
drainage  remains  the  same,  whether  the  road  be 
made  on  earth,  gravel,  shells,  stones  or  asphalt.  The 
very  first  demand  of  good  drainage  is  to  attend  to 
the  shape  of  the  road  surface.  This  must  be  crowned 
or  rounded  up  toward  the  center,  so  that  there  may 
be  a  fall  from  the  center  to  the  sides,  thus  compell- 
ing the  water  to  flow  rapidly  from  the  surface  into 
the  gutters,  which  should  be  constructed  on  one  or 
both  sides,  and  from  there  be  discharged  into  larger 
and  more  open  channels.  No  water  should  ever  be 
allowed  to  flow  across  the  surface  of  a  roadway,  but 
culverts,  tile,  stone  or  box  drains  should  be  con- 
structed for  this  purpose.  In  addition  to  being  well 
surfaced  and  drained,  the  surface  should  be  kept  as 
smooth  as  possible,  that  is,  free  from  ruts,  wheel 
tracks,  holes  and  hollows.  If  any  of  these  are  in  the 
road  the  water,  instead  of  being  thrown  off,  is  held 
back,  and  either  evaporated  by  the  sun  or  absorbed 
by  the  material  of  which  the  road  is  constructed.  In 
the  latter  case  the  material  loses  its  solidity,  softens 
and  yields  to  the  impact  of  the  horses'  feet  and  the 
wheels  of  the  vehicles,  and,  like  water  poured  upon  a 
grindstone,  the  water  poured  upon  a  road  surface 
which  is  not  properly  drained  assists  the  grinding 
action  of  the  wheels  in  rutting  or  entirely  destroying 
the  surface. 

Drainage. — When  the  water  is  allowed  to  stand 
on  a  road  the  holes  and  ruts  rapidly  increase  in  size 
and  number.  Wagon  after  wagon  sinks  deeper  and 
deeper,  until  the  road  becomes  utterly  bad  and  some- 
times impassable,  as  is  frequently  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  country  during  the  winter  season.  Road 
drainage  is  as  essential  to  a  good  road  as  farm  drain- 
age is  to  a  good  farm.  In  fact,  the  two  go  hand  in 
hand,  and  the  better  the  one  the  better  the  other, 
and  vice  versa.  There  are  thousands  of  miles  of 
roads  in  the  United  States  that  during  the  winter 
months  are  impassable  because  of  bad  drainage,  just 
as  there  are  thousands  of  acres  of  the  best  and  rich- 
est meadow  and  swamp  lands  that  are  valueless  on 
account  of  poor  drainage. 

Materials. — Most  of  the  roads  in  this  country  are 
of  necessity  made  of  earth,  although  in  the  richer 
communities  the  most  important  roads  are  surfaced 
with  gravel,  shells,  stones  and  other  materials.  Un- 
less some  new  system  for  the  improvement  of  public 
roads  be  adopted,  the  inability  of  country  communi- 
ties to  raise  funds  for  this  purpose  will  cause  the 


construction  of  hard  roads  to  be  very  gradual  for 
long  time  to  come.  We  must,  then,  make  the  best  of 
the  roads  as  they  now  exist  rather  than  build  new 
ones  of  specially  prepared  materials.  The  natural 
materials  and  the  funds  already  available  must  be 
used  with  skill  and  judgment  in  order  to  obtain  the 
best  results. 

The  main  requirement  of  a  good  road  is  that  it 
should  be  firm  and  unyielding  at  all  times  and  in  all 
kinds  of  weather,  so  that  its  surface  may  be  solid, 
smooth  and  such  as  the  water  will  not  penetrate. 

Earth  roads  at  their  very  best  fulfill  none  of  these 
requirements  unless  some  artificial  material  is  placed 
above  the  earth.  On  a  gravel  road  which  is  well 
constructed  a  horse  is  able  to  draw  nearly  twice  as 
much  as  on  a  good  dirt  road.  On  a  stone  road  one 
horse  can  draw  four  times  as  much  as  he  can  on  a 
well  made  earth  road,  while  on  a  steel  roadbed  one 
horse  can  draw  eleven  tons,  as  demonstrated  re- 
cently at  an  exhibition  of  the  advantages  of  the  steel 
roadbed  given  in  New  York.  So  it  follows  that  if 
larger  loads  can  be  hauled  and  those  loads  be  hauled 
quicker  on  good,  hard  roads  than  on  dirt  roads,  then 
the  area  and  number  of  people  benefited  will  be  in- 
creased in  direct  proportion  to  the  improvement  of 
the  surface  of  these  roads.  Furthermore,  it  must  be 
evident  to  even  a  casual  observer  that  a  farm  4  or  5 
miles  away  from  the  market  or  shipping  point  which 
is  situated  on  or  near  a  hard  road  is  in  reality  nearer 
the  market  than  one  2  or  3  miles  away  located  on  a 
soft  and  yielding  road. 

The  Gravel  Road. — Hard  roads  may  be  divided 
into  three  classes — gravel,  shell  and  stone — but  I 
shall  only  touch  upon  the  gravel  road,  as  that  is  most 
applicable  to  this  section.  It  is  almost  impossible  for 
many  communities  to  build  stone  roads,  and  it  would 
be  impracticable  for  this  community  to  attempt  it, 
owing  to  the  proximity  of  such  a  good  supply  of 
gravel  as  is  found  in  the  bed  of  Putah  creek.  Such  a 
surfacing  of  gravel  could  be — as,  indeed,  it  has  been 
— used  to  the  best  advantage,  and  gives  far  better 
results  than  earth  alone.  It  is  certainly  the  sim- 
plest, cheapest  and  most  effective  way  of  improving 
our  roads.  Most  of  our  earth  roads  might  be  greatly 
improved  by  covering  their  surface  with  a  layer  of  3 
or  4  inches  of  gravel,  or  even  less,  if  kept  in  proper 
repair.  The  subsoil,  however,  should  be  properly 
drained  unless  of  such  a  porosity  as  not  to  need  much 
drainage,  for  water  attacking  the  subsoil  of  a  road- 
bed is  fatal  to  the  excellence  of  such  roads.  If  over  a 
clay  subsoil,  the  gravel  should  be  at  least  6  inches 
deep — deep  enough  to  prevent  the  weight  of  the 
traffic  from  forcing  the  surface  material  into  the  soft 
clay  underneath,  and  also  to  prevent  the  surface 
water  from  perco.ating  through,  softening  the  clay 
subsoil  and  causing  the  entire  roadway  to  be  de- 
stroyed. On  account  of  ignorance  in  the  construc- 
tion of  such  roads,  indifference  in  the  building,  or  in 
the  improvement  of  them,  gravel  roads  are  too  often 
much  worse  than  they  should  be,  and  oftentimes  en- 
tirely fail  in  their  design  of  being  good  and  service- 
able roads.  Many  of  them  are  made  by  simply  dump- 
ing the  gravel  into  the  ruts,  mudholes  and  other 
depressions  made  by  travel,  with  no  regard  to  the 
foundation,  and  simply  left  for  the  traffic  to  consoli- 
date with  the  subsoil,  with  the  result  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  travel  during  most  of  the  year  is 
done  away  from  this  illy  made  road  and  on  the  earth 
alongside.  Other  roads  are  made  by  covering  the 
surface  with  inferior  material,  no  attention  being 
paid  to  the  foundation  or  to  the  drainage.  The  re- 
sult is  that  such  roads  usually  become  rougher  and 
more  entirely  covered  with  holes  and  ruts  than  be- 
fore. 

Building. — In  building  a  gravel  road  the  roadbed 
should  first  be  brought  to  the  proper  grade.  Under 
ordinary  circumstances  an  excavation  should  then  be 
made  of  8  or  10  inches,  varying  in  width  with  the 
requirements  of  the  business  done  on  the  road.  For 
a  farming  community  the  width  should  not  be  over  10 
or  12  feet.  One  which  is  too  wide  is  not  only  useless, 
but  the  extra  width  is  a  real  detriment. 

Such  extra  width  calls  for  a  greater  expenditure 
in  the  construction  of  the  road  and  endless  expense 
in  keeping  it  in  repair.  The  surface  of  the  roadbed 
should  have  a  fall  from  the  center  to  the  sides,  and 
should  be  the  same  as  that  of  the  completed  road, 
and  should  be  thoroughly  rolled  and  consolidated  until 
perfectly  smooth  and  firm.  Indeed,  I  consider  the 
use  of  the  roller  as  of  the  first  importance  in  the  con- 
struction of  a  road.  A  layer  of  good  gravel,  not 
thicker  than  4  inches,  should  then  be  spread  evenly 
over  the  prepared  surface  and  then  raked  down  until 
thoroughly  level.  The  best  machine  for  getting  the 
gravel  onto  the  road  is  the  spreading  cart,,  which  is 
so  tilted  and  graded  as  to  distribute  the  material  in 
the  most  effective  manner.  The  best  results  can  be 
obtained  by  the  use  of  the  roller. 

Finishing. — Do  not  allow  the  road  at  this  stage  to 
bo  thrown  open  to  traffic,  as  it  is  apt  to  make  ruts 
or  depressions,  which  must  be  carefully  avoided,  or 
the  good  work  already  done  will  be  largely  lost  and 
the  subsequent  work  will  be  less  effective.  Now,  on 
the  supposition  that  the  layer  already  applied  has 
been  properly  consolidated,  a  second — and  if  neces- 
sary a  third,  and  possibly  a  fourth — layer,  each  3  or 
4  inches  in  thickness,  should  be  applied  and  treated 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  first  layer,  being  careful 
to  have  each  layer  properly  consolidated  before  the 
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application  of  the  next,  and  the  result  would  be  a 
road  that  would  wear  for  years  with  comparatively 
little  repair,  and  which  would  give  entire  satisfaction 
to  the  patrons  of  the  road.  The  thickness  in  the 
greater  number  of  cases  need  not  be  more  than  10  or 
12  inches,  and  the  fall  from  the  center  to  the  sides 
should  not  be  greater  than  1  foot  in  20,  nor  less  than 
1  foot  in  25.  The  last  or  surface  layer  should  be 
rolled  until  the  wheels  of  heavily  loaded  wagons  run- 
ning over  it  make  no  visible  impression. 

If  the  top  layer  should  be  deficient  in  binding  mate- 
rial, so  that  it  will  not  properly  harden,  a  thin  layer 
of  about  1  inch  of  clay  or  clayey  material  should  be 
spread  over  it  before  it  is  rolled.  This  material  has 
a  tendency  to  spread  toward  the  sides  under  the 
pressure  of  the  heavy  roller,  but  this  can  be  rem- 
edied by  rolling  the  sides  first.  Under  the  roller  de- 
pressions will  form,  and  these  should  be  filled  as  the 
work  progresses,  so  that  the  road  may  be  a  finished 
product  when  the  roller  is  removed. 

Keeping  in  Repair.— Such  a  road  should  be  care- 
fully watched  to  see  that  no  imperfections  occur.  To 
maintain  it  in  good  condition,  it  is  well  to  have  piles 
of  gravel  at  frequent  intervals  along  the  side  of  the 
road,  with  which  repairs  can  be  easily  made.  As 
soon  as  ruts  or  holes  appear  some  good,  fresh  mate- 
rial should  be  added,  tamped  down  and  raked  off 
until  thoroughly  solid.  The  worn  material  coming 
from  these  ruts  should  never  be  used  if  a  firm  founda- 
tion is  desired.  On  new  roads  the  surface  frequently 
needs  rounding  up.  This  also  should  be  done  with 
new  material,  applied  in  sections  and  then  thor- 
oughly raked  and  rolled  until  hard  and  smooth.  Side 
ditches,  culverts  and  drains  must  be  kept  open  and 
free  from  all  rubbish,  so  that  no  water  will  drain  onto 
or  across  the  road.  Wide  tires  should  be  used  on  all 
heavy  wagons  that  traverse  gravel  roads,  as  it  has 
been  demonstrated  that  a  4  or  5-inch  road  will  last 
much  longer  without  repair  when  wide  tires  are  used 
than  an  8  or  10-inch  road  made  of  the  same  material 
when  narrow  tires  are  used. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

More  About  Poultry  Feeding. 

To  the  Editor:— How  to  feed  poultry,  young  and 
old,  to  the  best  advantage,  is  a  problem  many  a  per- 
son has  endeavored  to  solve.  To  have  the  young 
stock  grow  rapidly  and  mature  early;  to  have  hens 
produce  the  greatest  number  of  eggs  at  the  least 
cost— this  is  what  all  who  give  the  matter  of  raising 
poultry  any  thought  are  trying  to  accomplish. 

Practical  experiments  along  this  line  have  done 
much  to  enlighten  those  engaged  in  this  business. 
There  are  very  few  who  have  not  tried  different 
methods  of  feeding  in  order  to  satisfy  themselves 
which  is  the  better  way.  There  are  many  who  are 
not  yet  satisfied  they  are  doing  as  best  they  might 
who  may  find  in  this  article  some  hints  that  will  be 
found  valuable. 

The  only  way  to  attain  best  results  is  to  experi- 


ment. Even  unsatisfactory  experiments  may  prove 
profitable,  in  that  they  may  lead  up  to  something 
better.  But  we  can  also  profit  by  the  experiments 
of  those  who  have  the  time,  the  opportunities,  the 
patience  and  the  skill  we  do  not  possess.  We  will 
consider  some  of  these. 

A  Carekdl  Trial. — At  the  West  Virginia  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station,  painstaking  experi- 
ments were  conducted  during  seven  months  each  of 
the  years  1897-8  and  1898-9  to  find  the  effect  of 
nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  rations  when  fed  to 
laying  hens.  "  Among  the  many  practical  problems 
connected  with  the  poultry  industry,"  says  the  Sta- 
tion Bulletin,  "there  is  none  of  greater  importance 
than  that  concerned  with  the  nature  and  proper 
quantity  of  food  necessary  for  laying  hens.  And, 
although  this  question  lies  at  the  very  foundation  of 
successful  poultry  culture,  yet  it  never  has  been 
investigated  with  sufficient  care  and  attention. 

"  There  are  two  great  classes  of  food:  One  con- 
taining a  large  amount  of  carbon,  of  which  corn  is  an 
example,  and  the  other  a  relatively  large  amount  of 
nitrogen,  like  wheat  or  lean  meat.  The  breeds  of 
hens  selected  for  the  experiment  were  White  Leg- 
horns, Light  Brahmas  and  R.  I.  Reds.  Each  breed 
was  divided  into  two  similar  lots,  which  were  placed 
under  exactly  identical  conditions,  except  the  food 
supplied  them. 

"Both  the  nitrogenous  and  carbonaceous  lots  of 
fowls  were  fed  each  morning  a  ration  of  ground  feed, 
mixed  either  with  boiled  potatoes  or  steamed  clover 
hay.  The  grain  mixture  for  the  nitrogenous  lot  con- 
sisted of  middlings,  oil  meal,  ground  oats  and  corn 
meal,  in  varying  proportions;  while  for  the  carbon- 
aceous lot,  corn  meal  was  the  principal  material. 
The  experiments  of  both  years  showed  that  the  fowls 
fed  the  nitrogenous  ration  increased  in  weight  more 
than  ten  times  as  much  as  the  corn-fed  lot.  They 
also  laid  nearly  twice  as  many  eggs.  The  total  value 
of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  nitrogenous  fowls  was  $194.84, 
and  by  the  carbonaceous  fowls  $119.  The  per  cent  of 
infertile  eggs  was  more  than  twice  as  great  among 
the  carbonaceous  eggs  and  the  fertile  eggs  did  not 
hatch  nearly  so  well  as  the  fertile  nitrogenous  ones. 

In  conclusion:  "Although  the  nitrogenous  ration 
cost  slightly  more  money,  yet  it  was  more  profitable 
because  more  eggs  were  laid  and  the  fowls  gained 
more  in  weight.  The  eggs  from  the  nitrogenous-fed 
fowls  were  larger,  more  fertile  and  hatched  better 
and  produced  far  more  vigorous  chicks  than  those 
laid  by  hens  fed  with  carbonaceous  ration." 

Wide  and  Narrow  Rations. — A  series  of  experi- 
ments made  by  W.  P.  Brooks,  of  Amherst  Experi- 
ment Station,  Massachusetts,  to  demonstrate  the 
difference  between  the  wide  (carbonaceous)  ration 
and  the  narrow  (nitrogenous)  resulted  in  the  follow- 
ing conclusions:  "Corn,  among  all  the  grains,  is 
relatively  the  least  nitrogenous.  It  is  rich  in  starch 
and  fat.  Some  writers  have  reasoned  that  as  the 
egg  is  very  rich  in  the  nitrogenous  constituents  the 
hen  should  receive  very  nitrogenous  food,  and  since 
wheat  is  more  nitrogenous  than  corn  they  have 
cautioned  against  the  use  of  much  corn  and  strongly 


advise  feeding  wheat  largely  to  laying  hens." 

But,  in  these  experiments,  the  hens  fed  on  the  wide 
(rich  in  corn)  ration  laid  many  more  eggs,  in  both 
the  winter  and  summer  experiments,  than  those  fed 
on  the  narrow  ration. 

"  Let  me  further  suggest  that  nature  is  generally 
a  safe  guide.  'Biddy,'  kept  healthy  and  vigorous, 
will  take  corn  always  in  preference  to  wheat.  Man 
conceived  the  idea  that  wheat  is  better  for  large  egg 
production.  He  has  been  endeavoring  to  convince 
the  hen  that  she  doesn't  know  what  is  good  for  her. 
But,  it  seems  that,  after  all,  her  instinct  and  not  his 
supposedly  scientific  reasoning  has  been  right." 

Conflicting  Results. — Now  here  we  have  the  con- 
clusions of  carefully  conducted  experiments,  by  men 
who  made  a  specialty  of  investigating  poultry  feed- 
ing. Those  of  the  West  Virginia  station  are  the  re- 
verse of  those  of  the  Massachusetts  station.  It  is 
the  writer's  opinion  that  a  larger  proportion  of  corn, 
either  whole,  cracked  or  in  the  form  of  meal  than  we 
are  accustomed  to  feed,  can  profitably  be  fed.  This 
has  been  his  experience.  Many  poultry  keepers  are 
very  shy  about  feeding  corn.  Wheat  is  the  principal 
grain  used  all  over  this  State.  Try  a  little  larger 
proportion  of  corn  and  see  if  your  hens  do  not  lay 
more  eggs.  But  do  not  fall  into  the  error  of  feeding 
too  much.  There  is  reason  in  all  things.  Use  judg- 
ment.   Common  sense  is  needed  in  managing  hens. 

The  Writer's  Way. — The  writer  is  well  pleased 
with  a  system  of  feeding  for  eggs  he  adopted  several 
months  ago.  It  has  given  excellent  results.  In  the 
first  place  mashes  of  all  kinds  are  discarded.  The 
system  is  one  of  di-y  feeding.  The  morning  ration 
consists  of  bran,  corn  meal,  meat  meal  and  steamed 
alfalfa.  A  very  light  feed  of  wheat  is  given  at  noon, 
scattered  in  straw;  also  grass,  finely  cut.  At  night 
wheat,  corn  and  crushed  barley,  in  equal  quantities, 
is  fed,  in  straw,  to  promote  exercise.  A  goodly 
amount  of  charcoal  is  mixed  with  dry  meal;  also,  two 
or  three  times  a  week,  oil  cake  meal,  new  process. 

Too  much  cannot  be  said  about  the  advisability  of 
feeding  meat  meal  once  a  day.  Its  use  is  increasing 
all  over  the  country  year  by  year.  It  stands  one  in 
hand,  though,  to  procure  a  guaranteed  article.  Says 
the  West  Virginia  Bulletin  above  quoted,  "  It  is  well 
known  that  ground  fresh  meat  and  bone  is  a  very 
valuable  constituent  of  a  ration  for  egg  production. 
In  many  localities,  however,  it  is  difficult  to  procure 
fresh  bones  and  scraps  from  meat  markets,  and  even 
when  a  supply  is  constantly  available  it  is  not  usually 
an  easy  matter  to  grind  the  material  for  the  fowls. 
On  the  other  hand,  beef  scraps  and  meat  meal  can  be 
bought  of  the  poultry  supply  houses  at  any  time,  and 
being  in  a  thoroughly  dry  condition  can  be  readily 
mixed  with  other  feeding  stuffs. 
Napa,  Feb.  9.  A.  Warrex  Robinson. 


A  5-inch  pipe  (actual  inside  diameter  5.045  inches)  10 
feet  long  contains  2398.8  cubic  inches.  The  area  of  the 
outside  surface  is  2.097  square  inches. 

One  hundred  inches  water  falling  100  feet  give  a 
theoretical  energy  of  28  H.  P. 


S  ft  extension. 


2-Horse 

PLOW 

CUTS 

22"  wide, 
4"  to  8"  deep. 

4-Horse, 

36"  wide, 
same  depth. 

100  Per  Cent 
Better  Work 
at  One-Half 
the  Cost. 

CALIFORNIA  CUTAWAY  ROTARY  REYERSIBLE  ORCHARD  PLOW.   

DONT  worry.  The  California  will  take  care  of  the  WEEDS  all  right— kill  'em,  BIG 
AND  LITTLE—  cut  'em  to  pieces  and  mix  'em  with  the  soil.  Land  prepared  with  the 
California  will  NOT  BAKE,  CRACK  AND  DRY  OCT.  No  lumps,  no  clods,  land  always 
level. 

Use  up-to-date  orchard  tools  and  you  will  make  MONET  growing  fruit.  Write  for 
catalogue)  testimonials  arid  price. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 


222  MISSION  STREET, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOW/IS    VU  /\  T  t;  I-i  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

46  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
piled  for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


w 

e  t  Improved  United  States  Separator 


Continues  to  Excel  the  DeLaval  in  Wisconsin 
the  Same  as  It  Does  in  the  Other  States. 


North  Freedom,  Wis.,  Jan.  aist,  1901. 

A  few  weeks  ago  I  decided  to  purchase  a  cream  separator  for  use  upon  my  farm.  I  had 
heard  both  the  United  States  and  the  DeLaval  machines  highly  recommended,  so  I  decided 
to  trv  both  before  buying.  *  *  * 

Friday,  Jan.  18th,  all  hands  were  present,  the  DeLaval  Local  Agents  and  also  the  State 
Agent,  while  the  U.  S.  man  was  alone  and  a  stranger  In  the  crowd. 

The  DeLaval  Agents  had  laid  considerable  stress  upon  the  fact  that  their  machine 
could  do  much  better  work  than  the  U.  S.,  and  especially  when  skimming  cold  milk  at  a 
temperature  of  68  degrees,  or  when  running  at  low  speed;  so  we  decided  to  test  the 
machines  on  these  points,  as  well  as  on  milk  at  normal  temperature.  The  following  is  the 
result  of  these  tests: 


Test  No.  1.    Normal  Temperature.    Regular  Speed. 


Temper-  Cream 

Skimiiillk 

Separator. 

Actual  capacity. 

Speed. 

ature.  Test. 

Test. 

U.  S.    No.  5 

450  lbs. 

50 

80°  36% 

.0^2  <5 

Alpha  No  2 

405  lbs. 

45 

85°  27% 

.04 

Test  No.  2.  Normal 

Temperature.    Low  Speed. 

U.  S.    No.  S 

450  lbs.  t 

42 

8S°  36% 

Alpha  No.  2 

405  lbs. 

38 

86°  27% 

o  <s 

Test  No.  3.  Cold 

Milk. 

Regular  Speed. 

U.  S.    No.  5 

450  lbs. 

50 

68°  30% 

OS 

Alpha  No.  2 

405  lbs. 

45 

68°  22*4% 

.OS 

I 


The  machines  used  were  both  $125.00  machines,  therefore  the  results  speak  for  them 
selves.  The  U.  S  with  all  the  conditions  against  it,  running  a  much  larger  capacity  and  a 
much  heavier  cream,  and  in  the  first  test  with  the  milk  BP  colder  than  the  Baby,  proved 
superior  in  every  test. 

A  OREAT  VICTORY  FOR  THE  IT.  S.,  especially  so  as  the  test  was  run  according 
to  the  wishes  of  the  DeLaval  representative.  J.  T.  Donaghey. 


Prospective  buyers  can  draw  but  one  conclusion  from  the  above,  namely: 
THE  BEST  SEPARATOR  ON  THE  MARKET  IN  EVERY  SENSE  OF  THE  WORD  IS 

The  Improved  United  States  Cream  Separator. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 


February  23,  1901. 
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ALAMEDA. 
Shipping  Hay  East  for  Race 
Horses. — Livermore  Herald:  The  Liver- 
more  Warehouse  Company  has  consigned 
a  carload  of  hay  to  Hon.  W.  C.  Whitney, 
ex-Secretary  of  the  Navy,  for  the  use  of 
his  racing  stable  at  Lexington,  Ky.  For 
a  number  of  years  Livermore  hay  has  been 
shipped  in  limited  quantities  every  year 
to  Eastern  racing  men;  but  now  that  its 
virtues  are  becoming  better  known,  it  is 
probable  that  the  trade  will  reach  large 
proportions.  About  eight  carloads  will  be 
shipped  this  year  to  various  Eastern  rac- 
ing men. 

BUTTE. 

Profits  of  Olive  Growing.— Oro- 
ville  Register  :  Some  growers  think  that 
olives  will  not  pay  at  the  price  paid  per 
pound.  We  are  confident  that  olive  grow- 
ing will  be  found  profitable  when  the 
price  goes  much  lower  than  it  is  now.  If 
one  estimates  olives  at  2  cents  per  pound 
on  the  trees  and  only  fifty  trees  to  the 
acre,  the  owner  is  realizing  $100  to  the 
acre  if  his  trees  average  100  pounds  each. 
Good-sized  trees  will  bear  from  200  to  500 
pounds,  and  as  they  get  older  the  amount 
will  increase.  We  are  sure  olives  will  pay 
at  £  cent  a  pound  in  the  years  to  come, 
when  the  trees  are  larger  and  in  full 
bearing. 

Ducks  on  Grain  Fields.— Biggs  Ar- 
gus: Some  of  the  adobe  farmers  find  it 
more  difficult  to  protect  their  growing 
grain  from  wild  ducks  than  from  wild 
geese,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  ducks 
light  on  the  grain  fields  in  great  bands  at 
night,  and  are  not  so  easily  driven  away 
by  shooting  as  are  geese.  On  the  Balfour- 
Guthrie  ranch,  of  which  Wm.  Grant  is 
superintendent,  thousands  of  ducks  have 
been  feeding  on  the  growing  grain  every 
night  lately,  while  the  geese  have  been 
frightened  away  by  the  goose  herders  by 
occasional  shots  among  them.  The  ducks, 
however,  are  not  easily  seen  at  night,  fly 
a  short  distance  at  the  report  of  a  gun 
and  light  again  in  the  same  field. 

FRESNO. 

Horses  Suffering  From  a  Rare 
Disease. — Fresno  Republican:  Dr.  Tur- 
ner, the  new  County  Veterinarian,  has  de- 
tected the  appearance  in  this  county  of  a 
somewhat  rare  disease,  affecting  horses 
and  mules,  and  his  diagnosis  has  been  con- 
firmed by  one  of  the  foremost  veterinary 
bacteriologists  in  San  Francisco.  Dr. 
Turner  says  the  infection  exists  in  a  very 
virulent  form  of  the  Leptus  autumnalis, 
a  form  of  trombidce.  For  treatment  he 
suggests  liberal  washing  with  hot  antisep- 
tic soap  water  every  two  or  three  hours 
and  a  liberal  application  of  a  1%  solution 
of  carbolic  acid  or  lysol  in  sweet  oil.  The 
microbe  may  be  found  in  the  grass  and 
brush  and  is  usually  communicated  by 
contact  from  one  animal  to  another. 

Rates  of  Assessment  for  Live 
Stock  and  Grain.— Fresno  Republican: 
The  county  assessors  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley  met  at  Fresno  to  agree  upon  a  com- 
mon rate  of  assessment  for  live  stock  and 
grain.  Uniform  rates  were  agreed  upon 
as  follows:  Range  horses,  $10  to  $15;  av- 
erage work  horses,  $25  to  $30;  average 
mules,  $35;  American  cows,  $25;  graded 
cows,  $35;  average  stock  cattle,  $15;  beef 
cattle,  $25;  calves,  $5  to  $10;  sheep— fat 
wethers,  $3;  ewes  and  stock  sheep,  $2; 
lambs,  75  cents;  bucks,  $5;  hogs,  $3  per 
100  pounds.  Uniform  rates  for  grain  were 
discussed  and  conditionally  adopted,  the 
secretary  to  obtain  from  market  sources 
figures  to  correct  the  proportion  of  the 
rates.  They  were  as  follows:  Wheat,  $10; 
barley,  $8;  rye,  $8;  corn,  $12;  grain  hay, 
$5;  alfalfa,  $3.  The  assessment  on  bees 
was  fixed  at  $3  a  stand. 

GLENN. 

Land  Selling. — Willows  Journal: 
Several  sales  of  small  tracts  of  the  Glenn 
Rancho  have  recently  been  made.  G.  W. 
Troxel  has  purchased  27  acres ;  J .  D. 
Dawer,  40  acres;  T.  H.  Newsom,  1134 
acres,  and  Hanson  Bros.,  100  acres.  All 
of  this  land  is  on  the  river,  about  2  miles 
south  of  Jacinto.    P.  O.  Eibe,  who  is  sell- 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Cors 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tne  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
iE£  £ftif!eA  SUPERSEDES  ALU  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O 


ing  the  land  for  the  Glenn  estate,  says  a 
number  of  people  in  Willows  are  talking 
of  purchasing  small  tracts  of  the  big 
ranch. 

LAKE. 

Tobacco  Growing  in  Lake.— Lake- 
port  Bee :  C.  V.  Engelman,  a  San  Fran- 
cisco tobacconist,  says  this  neighborhood 
is  well  adapted  to  the  culture  of  tobacco 
and  is  anxious  to  see  our  people  take  it 
up.  He  is  conferring  with  a  number  of 
the  local  farmers  in  regard  to  the  matter, 
and  offers,  if  they  will  put  out  1000  to 
2000  plants,  to  build  a  curing  house  in 
Lakeport  and  see  that  the  tobacco  is  prop- 
erly cured.  In  addition  to  this,  he  offers 
to  plant  the  seeds  and  furnish  the  young 
plants,  ready  for  transplanting  in  the 
open  ground.  There  was  considerable 
tobacco  grown  in  Lake  county  a  number 
of  years  ago,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  of 
excellent  quality. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Lemons  for  China. — Los  Angeles 
Times:  I  know  a  rancher  who  is  en- 
gaged all  these  days  in  shipping  lemons  to 
China.  The  market  is  at  Canton,  and 
the  fruit  is  sent  out  from  San  Francisco 
by  the  regular  steamers.  It  was  a  new 
experience  to  talk  with  a  man  who  is  sell- 
ing his  fruit  regularly  and  profitably, 
after  its  having  half  girdled  the  globe  on 
its  way  to  the  consumer.  The  grower 
told  me  he  received  an  average  of  $3  per 
box  since  the  initial  shipment  was  made — 
the  first  of  last  March.  Advices  from  the 
receiver  of  these  lemons  at  Canton  state 
that  they  are  smoother,  juicier  and 
thinner  skinned  than  the  Italian  fruit  re- 
ceived at  Canton.  They  further  state 
that  there  was  only  one  competitor  in  the 
market — an  Italian  dealer.  This  indi- 
cates the  undeveloped  condition  of  the 
Oriental  trade  and  the  ignorance  of  the 
market  demands  of  the  Chinese  ports. 

SAN  MATEO. 

A  Fortune  Paid  in  Rent.— Half 
Moon  Bay  Advocate:  Mr.  Nash  is  about 
to  surrender  his  lease  of  the  Henderson 
ranch  at  Ravenswood,  consisting  of  400 
acres,  of  which  he  has  been  the  occupant 
for  twenty-four  years.  In  that  period  he 
has  paid  the  large  sum  of  $48,000  in  rents 
— a  greater  amount  than  the  property 
sold  for  a  few  years  ago.  The  lease  passes 
to  Frank  Cooley,  who  will  assume  posses- 
sion next  fall  and  conduct  a  dairy  thereon, 
paying  a  rental  of  $2500  per  annum. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Canned  Fruit  Output. — San  Jose 
Mercury:  Last  season  the  San  Jose 
branch  of  the  California  Fruit  Canners' 
Association  packed  something  like  375,000 
cases,  and  for  the  present  this  concern 
will  make  preparations  for  the  season's 
canning  on  that  basis.  Should  1901  prove 
a  good  year  in  fruit  production  in  this 
neighborhood,  this  cannery  may  pack  half 
a  million  cases.  This  will  mean  the  em- 
ployment of  upwards  of  1000  hands  dur- 
ing the  season  of  preparing  and  canning 
the  various  fruits. 

Artesian  Wells  Reviving.— Gilroy 
Advocate  :  The  artesian  wells  of  the  val- 
ley are  again  sending  off  large  streams  of 
water.  After  the  three  dry  seasons  many 
wells  ceased  to  flow  or  else  gave  off  but 
little  water.  From  the  volume  of  water 
they  now  give  it  is  evident  that  the  un- 
derground reservoirs  are  again  filling  up. 

SISKIYOU. 

Horses  in  the  Snow. — Yreka  Jour- 
nal :  Quite  a  number  of  horses  were 
caught  in  the  recent  severe  snowstorm, 
but  we  have  not  heard  of  any  extensive 
losses,  although  some  have  died.  Horses 
generally  stay  in  the  timber  regions  and 
try  to  browse  as  much  as  possible  on  the 
trees  and  shrubbery.  They  also  eat  each 
other's  tails.  A  number  have  been  res- 
cued that  had  tails  even  shorter  than  the 
bobtail  nags.  Horses  have  also  been  left  to 
starve  by  some  owners  and  look  like  skele- 
tons, for  which  neglect  there  ought  to  be 
a  penalty  for  cruelty  to  animals. 

Hogs  and  Sheep  Live  Under  Snow. 
— Siskiyou  News  :  Sidney  Richardson  of 
Willow  Creek  was  in  Yreka  recently  and 
said  that  during  the  late  snowstorm  a  hog 
was  completely  covered  up  and  remained 
under  the  snow  for  thirteen  days  before 
being  discovered.  The  animal  apparently 
suffered  no  inconvenience.  John  Meam- 
ber  of  Scott  valley  also  reports  that 
twenty  head  of  his  sheep  were  in  a  snow- 
bank for  two  weeks  without  food  or  water. 

SONOMA. 

Blackberry  Prices.— Sebastopol 
Times  :  Mr.  Barlow  states  that  he  and 
several  other  growers  in  this  locality  have 
been  offered  $50  and  $55  per  ton  for  this 
season's  blackberry  crop,  the  better  grade 
for  the  retail  trade  and  the  others  for 
canning  purposes.  He  thinks  that  these 
figures  will  be  increased  before  long. 

A  Big  Sale  of  Hay. — Petaluma  Ar- 
gus:   One  of  tho  biggest  hay  deals  in  the 


history  of  the  county  was  consummated 
at  Petaluma  a  few  days  ago,  when  G.  P. 
McNear  bought  all  of  the  1899  crop  of  oat 
and  wheat  hay  on  the  Fair  ranch.  There 
are  2800  tons  of  the  hay,  2200  tons  being 
wheat,  the  balance  oat,  and  it  is  stored  in 
four  big  warehouses.  It  will  be  shipped 
direct  from  the  ranch  to  San  Francisco, 
where  it  will  be  placed  upon  the  market. 

Want  to  Raise  Flax. — Petaluma 
Courier:  J.  W.  Horn  has  received  a  letter 
from  San  Francisco  parties  who  desire  to 
rent  for  cash  110  acres  of  land  on  which  to 
raise  flax.  They  believe  it  will  do  well 
here.  The  land  must  be  of  a  good,  soft, 
loamy  soil,  with  an  abundance  of  water. 

STANISLAUS. 
Will  Grow  Flax.— Hanford  Sentinel: 
Selby  Bros,  of  Oakland,  who  are  interested 
in  the  Pacific  Fiber  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  have  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
land  from  the  Mitchell  estate,  3  miles  east 
of  Turlock,  and  will  plant  110  acres  in  flax. 
Samples  of  the  soil  were  submitted  to 
Prof.  Hilgard  of  the  State  University  last 
week,  and  he  passed  a  favorable  opinion 
on  the  land  for  raising  flax.  The  deal  was 
then  consummated  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  teams  were  at  work  preparing 
the  soil  for  the  seed. 

SUTTER. 

Graft  the  Walnuts.— Sutter  County 
Farmer:  Along  the  streets  and  roads  in 
many  parts  of  the  county  and  in  the  farm- 
yards can  be  found  thousands  of  large 
black  walnut  trees  which  could  be  made 
profitable  by  being  grafted  to  French  or 
English  varieties.  The  French  walnut 
and  several  varieties  of  English  walnuts 
do  well  here  and  can  be  successfully  grown 
on  the  black  walnut  stock.  Those  who 
have  trees  should  have  them  grafted  and 
realize  a  profit  from  them. 

Robins  and  Olives. — Sutter  County 
Farmer:  Robins  are  quite  numerous  now, 
and,  being  protected  by  law,  have  become 
very  tame.  Of  late  these  birds  have  been 
doing  considerable  damage  to  olives,  and 
in  some  parts  of  the  State  the  growers 
seriously  contemplate  having  the  law 
changed  and  a  bounty  offered.  Although 
the  ripe  olive  is  very  bitter,  the  robins  eat 
them  freely. 

TEHAMA. 
Sheep  Wintered  Well.— Red  Bluff 
News:  B.  A.  Bell  of  the  Gallatin  ranch 
says  the  band  of  10,600  head  of  sheep  have 
so  far  wintered  exceedingly  well,  the  en- 
tire loss  being  only  146  head,  which  is 


about  the  per  cent  of  loss  from  natural 
causes. 

Grafting  Olives.— Red  Bluff  News: 
General  N.  P.  Chipman  has  a  force  of  men 
employed  grafting  the  Mission  olive  onto 
the  Picholine.  About  forty  acres  will  be 
grafted.  The  Picholine  is  an  olive  from 
which  the  oil  is  prepared,  and  the  Mission 
is  the  tree  from  which  the  fruit  is  used  for 
pickling. 

TULARE. 

Pruning  Vines.  —  Tulare  Register: 
An  experienced  grower  of  vines  expressed 
the  opinion  that  it  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  growers  would  go  through  their  vine- 
yards with  light  cultivators  and  so  keep 
the  weeds  down  that  pruning  can  be  put 
off  until  April,  if  possible.  This  will  be 
better  than  to  prune  now  and  have  the 
vines  bleeding  all  winter,  which  is  an  in- 
jury. Moreover,  if  the  vines  are  left  un- 
pruned,  they  will  start  out  at  the  ends  of 
the  canes,  which  can  afterwards  be  clipped 
off  close  to  the  stump,  and  danger  from 
frost  will  be  nearly  eliminated. 

Back  to  Stock. — Tulare  Register, 
Feb.  8:  The  plains  of  Tulare  and  Kern 
were  once  a  vast  stock  range  and  they 
have  recently  been  going  back  to  that 
condition  to  a  considerable  extent.  Jas. 
McDermont  now  has  the  Lamberson 
ranch,  the  old  Creighton  field,  the  semi- 
tropic  paradise  of  General  Walter  Turn- 
bull — 30,000  acres  in  all  under  fence 
and  devoted  to  stock,  on  which  he  keeps 
2000  to  5000  head  of  cattle  to  be  made 
ready  for  the  San  Francisco  market.  On 
the  Lamberson  place  are  some  300  acres  of 
alfalfa,  and  a  good  deal  of  hay  is  put  up 
every  year  for  the  fat  cattle  and  to  tide 
over  a  dry  period;  but  the  natural  feed  is 
the  chief  dependence,  which  is  good  this 
year.  While  this  is  not  peopling  the 
country  as  was  originally  intended,  the 
land  is  doing  better  service  that  way  than 
would  have  been  possible  with  dry  farm- 
ing. More  of  our  cheaper  and  drier  lands 
are  destined  to  a  similar  end.  Where 
water  can  be  had,  better  results  can  be  at- 
tained; but  where  it  can  not,  except  in 
some  localities  nearer  the  mountains,  the 
sooner  it  is  given  up  to  pasturage  the 
better. 

Planting  Cottonwoods.  —  Visalia 
Delta :  Up  in  the  Alta  district  farmers 
are  setting  cottonwoods  along  the  ditch 
banks  so  as  to  have  firewood  after  awhile. 
The  cottonwood  is  a  thrifty  tree  and  will 
seed  the  whole  country  in  a  short  time. 
Most  people  consider  this  tree  a  nuisance. 


OSBORNE  COLUMBIA 


BISC  HARROW. 


Reversible,:::::: 

Extension  Head,  I  A„  peatures  ComMncd  in  0ne  Hanm 

Flexible  Gangs,  

Double  Lever,:::  /     GEARS  CAN  BE  SET  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 


Osborne  Spring  Tooth  SULKY  Harrow.:::::: 
Osborne  Spring  Tooth  REGULAR  Harrow. 
Osborne  Peg  Tooth  Lever  Harrow.::::::::::::: 

The  BEST  line  of  Harrows  that  are  used  by 
the  BEST  Orchardists  in  California. 

WRITE   FOR   CATALOGUE  AND  LEARN   MORE  ABOUT  THESE  TOOLS.  ADDRESS 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

13  &  15  main  Street. 
Factory:  AUBURN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Reveries  of  an  Apple. 

My  cheeks  are  plump,  my  glowing  skin 
Is  flecked  with  rod  and  yellow  dapple, 

And  lofty  hopes  arise  within, — 
I  am  a  most  ambitious  apple. 

Shall  I,  puffed  up  and  high  of  heart 
With  pride  I  feel,  but  may  not  utter, 

Rise  glorious  into  regal  tart, 
Or  sink  in  shame  in  apple  butter  ? 

Shall  I  in  rare  roast  goose's  train 
As  dainty  sauce  bid  joy  betide  her, 

Or  by  some  churlish  rustic  swain 
Be  sucked  up  through  a  straw  as  cider? 

Alas  !  the  pretty  hopes  were  spoiled 
Which  used  its  reveries  to  sweeten; 

'Twas  in  a  vulgar  dumpling  boiled, 
And  in  a  dumping  it  was  eaten. 

— Henry  Moore. 


Landis,  the  College  Bred. 

This  is  the  story  of  a  youth  whom 
fate  handled  very  untenderly  on  pur- 
pose. All  the  things  which  happened 
to  the  youth  before  he  joined  his  regi- 
ment in  the  Philippines  were  told  to  me 
by  my  good  friend  Dulin.  And  then 
one  hard,  long  day  on  the  march,  way 
down  in  the  Laguna  country  of  Lower 
Luzon,  I  saw  the  crisis  of  a  disease 
which  was  strong  within  him. 

In  the  first  place,  the  father  wore 
old  clothes  in  order  that  he  might  send 
his  son  larger  checks.  The  latter  was 
in  college,  and  it  seemed  as  if  this  par- 
ticular college  had  an  insatiable  appe- 
tite for  checks.  Not  that  there  was  any 
such  appetite  displayed  for  erudition, 
but  there  was  a  "den  "  to  be  furnished 
with  a  lavish  profusion  of  rugs,  pic- 
tures and  pillows  ;  and  there  were  hosts 
of  girls  who  gladly  gave  the  boy  pleas- 
ant glances  for  little  golden  trinkets 
which  were  "  just  dear  "  ;  for  the  more 
perishable  sweets  which  "  just  melted," 
and  for  the  season's  costly  blossoms. 
Other  fellows  who  had  checks  thrust 
upon  them  without  carrying  on  a  cor- 
respondence both  pleading  and  threat- 
ening— these  other  fellows  furnished 
their  "dens"  and  gave  away  things 
to  the  girls  and  so — and  so  the  old 
father  at  home  starved  and  wore  his 
old  clothes. 

Once  in  the  great,  new  wisdom  which 
the  college  had  taught  him  the  boy 
wrote  home  these  words  :  "One  thing 
I  have  learned  at  college,  father  (and 
a  little  knowledge  of  this  kind  is  good 
for  every  boy),  I  have  learned  to  be 
generous  with  my  friends."  The  old 
man  read  these  words,  smiled  sadly 
and  toiled  on. 

So  the  boy  was  educated  for  three 
years.  Then  the  father  fell  very  ill 
and  tears  blinded  his  eyes  when  he 
wrote  that  he  was  no  longer  able  to 
earn  "checks."  In  less  than  a  month 
the  boy  came  home,  and  joy  shone  from 
the  dim  old  eyes  of  the  father  as  he 
stood  by  the  gate.  His  face  was  very 
wan  and  white  from  illness  and  the 
same  old  clothes  hung  loosely  from  the 
waisted  figure. 

"My  boy!"  cried  the  old  man, 
stretching  forth  his  hand.  His  voice 
trembled  with  happiness. 

"Hello,  old  man!"  said  the  college- 
bred  son,  "dirty  as  ever  I  see." 

The  sun  above  did  not  send  down  a 
blinding  flash  to  strike  the  boy  to  the 
earth  ;  nor  did  a  lightning  bolt  beat 
its  way  into  his  brain,  only  Fate  drew 
near  and  took  an  interest  in  the  young 
man's  case. 

He  did  not  know  his  former  friends 
when  he  returned  from  college.  Some- 
times in  fine  humor  he  would  address 
them  patronizingly,  calling  these  hum- 
ble creatures,  who  worked  with  their 
arms,  "peanuts"  and  "  lobsters,"  but 
he  could  not  forget  the  superior  qual- 
ity of  his  natural  formation. 

He  talked  of  the  "cut"  of  coats, 
about  the  "block"  of  hats,  about  the 
"  effect  "  of  ties.  He  possessed  morn- 
ing and  evening  suits.-  He  dreamed 
of  impossible  women,  talked  of  impos- 
sible dollars,  and — oh,  the  crime  of  it — 
he  had  never  earned  one  ! 

Then,  one  morning  the  old  man 
reached  for  the  boy's  hand  and  closed 
his  dim  old  eyes  for  all  time.  When 
all  the  last  things  were  over  the  boy 


went  into  the  world  to  pick  up  a  for- 
tune. Two  or  three  men  who  had 
known  the  father  listened  to  the  boy, 
pitied  him,  and,  figuratively  speaking, 
gave  him  one  strenuous,  conscientious 
kick — then  forgot  him  absolutely.  And 
since  he  could  no  longer  sit  down  in  a 
telegraph  office  and  wait  until  his 
reply  came  in  the  shape  of  a  check, 
he  lost  confidence  in  the  world,  instead 
of  in  himself.  For  three  weeks  or 
thereabouts,  Fate  used  the  boy  and  his 
fine  clothing  to  wipe  up  all  manner  of 
soiled  places  from  the  city  streets. 
Then  she  jabbed  the  colored  sign  of 
the  "  United  States  Recruiting  Sta- 
tion" under  his  nose  and  the  boy  said  : 
"I  will  be  a  captain  and  lead  my  men 
into  battle." 

You  can  see  plainly  that  the  college 
was  partial  in  the  learning  it  gave  the 
youth.  A  recruiting  sergeant  growled 
at  him  and  blew  smoke  in  his  face. 
An  army  doctor  tore  his  clothes  off  and 
made  him  do  all  manner  of  undignified 
things  without  them.  After  the  boy 
had  sworn  to  assume  the  attitude  of 
a  hair  on  a  horse's  back  for  three 
years,  they  slapped  him  into  a  suit  of 
clothes  which  had  little  or  no  "cut," 
and  they  pulled  over  his  face  a  hat 
which  had  no  perceptible  "block." 
His  socks  did  not  match  his  shirt  in 
the  least,  thereby  spoiling  "effect,"  and 
the  shoes  they  dumped  him  into  broke 
his  heart.  Then  they  marched  him  up 
the  steep  gangway  of  a  big  transport, 
and  ordered  him  below  to  go  to  work. 
The  boy  looked  about  him  and  muttered, 
"Ood  help  me  !  "  Then  the  transport 
sailed  the  sea,  and  Fate,  very  much 
amused  and  interested,  arranged  with 
Dulin  and  others  to  complete  the  boy's 
education. 

In  a  fight  at  Binan,  Dulin's  old  troop 
commander,  who  had  never  been  a 
stranger  to  the  quality  of  mercy,  fell 
dead  at  the  head  of  his  men,  shot  in 
a  place  he  did  not  feel.  Then  a  first 
lieutenant,  whose  character  had  been 
an  opaque  mystery,  stepped  into  com- 
mand of  the  troops,  and  it  only  re- 
quired one  day's  march  to  show  the 
men  who  rode  behind  that  the  devil 
and  all  his  angels  were  mounted  upon 
the  horse  which  the  new  leader  rode. 

A  recruit  joined  the  troop  just  after 
the  fight  at  Binan,  and  he  greeted  the 
troopers  in  this  way:  "Hello,  com- 
rades ! " 

The  veteran  cavalrymen,  hard  from 
service,  dark  and  haggard  from  expos- 
ure, and  ugly  from  natural  necessity, 
slowly  turned  their  eyes  toward  the 
fresh,  white  "  rookie."  Then  some  one 
started  a  general  target  practice  by 
hurling  a  carbine  boot  at  the  head  of 
the  new  one.  In  the  first  place,  "  com- 
rades "  is  not  an  army  word ;  in  the 
second  place,  the  troop  was  in  the  field, 
where  homicide  is  the  only  diversion 
barred  ;  lastly,  a  recruit  is  a  thing  to 
step  upon,  a  thing  whose  first  month's 
pay  belongs  to  anybody — an  atom  of  no 
consequence,  who  must  chew  up  the 
voice  chords  in  his  throat  or  get  licked — 
who  must  hang,  as  it  were,  to  an  icicle 
for  his  life,  and  grin  meantime. 

"  I'm  a  college  man,"  shrieked  the  re- 
cruit, and  all  the  hope  I  had  for  him 
died  with  his  words.  Far  better  might 
he  have  explained  to  a  bunch  of  Fili- 
pino bolomen  that  he  was  a  member  of 
certain  Greek  letter  fraternities.  The 
stuff  out  of  which  troopers  are  molded 
is  as  evident  in  the  hulking  farmer's 
boy  as  it  is  in  the  erudite  college  youth, 
and  the  chances  are  that  the  farmer 
will  harbor  no  fatal  notions  in  his  dim 
wit  chamber.  Never  in  the  three  years 
which  were  to  follow  could  the  fellow- 
troopers  of  Private  Landis  forget  those 
words  in  his  time  of  trouble:  "  I'm  a 
college  man." 

In  the  afternoon  Trooper  Dulin  took 
hold  of  the  boy.  He  was  informed, 
through  some  mysterious  means,  con- 
cerning the  recuit's  college  past,  which 
has  been  written.  Dulin  winked  at  me 
and  addressed  the  following  to  the  boy: 
"  You  seem  like  a  bright,  capable  man,"' 
Dulin  could  be  fatally  engaging  when 
he  wished.  The  recruit  acknowledged 
that  he  was  glad  to  be  appreciated,  and 
my  good  friend  continued  seriously: 
"  There  is  going  to  be  a  vacancy  for  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  in  this  regi- 
ment in  a  few  days.  1  advise  you  to 
apply  for  that  vacancy  now.  Go  over 
to  headquarters  and  tell  them  who  you 


are — that  big  shack  with  a  flag  hanging 
out  of  the  window." 

Ten  minutes  after  the  troopers  stand- 
ing about  beard  the  officers  raise  a  yell 
in  headquarters.  A  moment  later 
Private  Landis  was  ushered  out  on  a 
running  jump,  and  an  armed  sentry  fol- 
lowed after  him.  Three  days  and 
nights  we  rested  in  Binan.  In  those 
three  days  the  new  private  did  a  trick 
of  guard  duty  for  almost  every  man 
in  the  troop.  He  accepted  this  harsh 
excess  of  duty  with  a  quivering  under 
lip.  It  was  insufficient  to  make  him 
forget  that  he  had  been  to  college.  The 
realization  that  he  was  superior  to  all 
other  officers  and  men  did  not  leave 
him.  Where  he  might  have  made  a 
friend  he  fell  flat,  not  knowing  the 
trick.  Self  was  still  the  shrine  he 
worshipped,  and  every  trooper  in  the 
command  itched  to  kick  it  out  of  him. 

"Great  God,"'  said  Dulin,  solemnly, 
'  give  us  a  fight  for  this  fool's  sake  !  " 

The  troop  was  ordered  south  at  dawn 
on  the  fourth  day.  A  party  of  natives 
had  crossed  the  trail  in  front.  Private 
Landis  approached  the  lieutenant,  who 
was  now  in  command  of  the  troop. 
Landis  had  not  yet  learned  the  wis- 
dom of  saluting  a  superior  officer.  He 
whimpered: 

"I  don't  want  to  go  out  with  you. 
I've  had  to  do  too  much,  and  am  tired. 
Besides,  the  horse  you  gave  me  isn't  fit 
to  ride  " 

The  troopers  standing  by  held  their 
breath  and  looked  for  instant  murder. 
The  troop  commander  turned  his  horse's 
head  a  little  closer  to  the  recruit.  Then 
he  leaned  over  in  the  saddle.  Landis 
looked  up,  wonderingly.  A  second  af- 
terward we  saw  the  clash  of  a  clinched 
fist.  The  whining  voice  of  Landis  stop- 
ped, and  he  was  stiff  upon  the  ground. 
"  I  don't  like  your  new  troop  com- 
mander, Dulin,"  I  said. 

"  The  big  trooper  put  his  hand  warn- 
ingly  to  his  lips. 

"Chug  this  thing  up  into  the  saddle, 
you  men,"  the  lieutenant  ordered, 
pointing  to  the  prone  figure  of  Landis, 
the  college  bred.  "  Form  twos — for- 
ward ! ' ' 

The  troop  pulled  out  of  Binan,  and 
when  I  looked  back  I  saw  Landis  lean- 
ing forward  in  the  saddle,  clinging  to 
the  mane  of  his  mount  with  both  hands. 
His  forehead  was  black  and  swollen, 
and  I  fancied  that  with  the  dazed  look 
in  his  eyes  there  was  something  of  hor- 
ned realization.  Dulin  was  riding  be- 
side him  in  the  rear  set. 

Four  hours  later  and  we  were  in  the 
horrid  thrall  of  the  midday  sun.  The 
tingle  of  the  heat  was  in  every  man's 
scalp,  and  this  tingle  makes  one  forget 
to  swear.  A  trooper  in  the  front  ranks 
swayed  in  the  saddle.  The  man  riding 
beside  him  suggested  to  the  lieutenant 
that  the  troop  pause  for  a  moment  to 
allow  the  sick  man's  head  to  cool.  The 
reply  was  a  cut  of  the  officer's  riding 
whip.  I  was  riding  near  Dulin  at  the 
time,  and  I  heard  his  teeth  shut  to- 
gether with  a  snap.  His  mount  was  the 
roughest  horse  in  the  troop.  His  khaki 
trousers  were  sticky  with  blood,  and 
upon  his  face  the  look  of  a  man  whose 
God  had  turned  from  him  and  whose 
world  holds  naught  but  hate. 

Once  I  saw  a  cornered  fox  face  a  pack 
of  hounds  and  fight  its  way  to  death. 
Strangely  enough,  I  remembered  this 
fox  when  I  looked  at  the  bruised  face 
of  Landis,  the  college  bred.  I  had  not 
thought  that  his  nature  could  hold  a 
fight.  Since  1  had  learned  his  college 
story  he  had  appeared  only  detestable, 
and  no  thought  of  pity  for  him  had 
come  to  me.  But  now  I  saw  a  savage 
strain  in  his  white,  tense  jaw,  and  a 
dull  glitter  in  his  eyes,  which  my 
imagination  translated  into  murder. 
Could  it  be  possible  that  the  pamper- 
ings  of  a  weakly  good  father  had  con- 
cealed for  twenty  years  a  devil  or  a 
hero  in  this  boy's  nature  ?  Meanwhile, 
hard  and  unkillable  as  I  was  physically, 
from  my  many  and  tough  "  hykes  "  with 
Dulin,  the  hot  heaven  was  making  a 
fool  of  me,  and  my  saddle  seemed  full  of 
spikes. 

And  there  were  murmurings  in  the 
troop.  Had  the  leader  been  sane  he 
would  have  halted  for  a  moment's  cool- 
ing. White  men  are  not  built  to  push 
for  hours  over  a  violent  trail,  through 
the  awful  heat  of  a  Luzon  midday.  We 
had  been  fired  upon  at  intervals  from  I 


both  sides  of  the  trail,  and  it  was  easy 
to  see  that  there  were  more  "  niggers" 
behind  than  in  front  of  the  column.  We 
were  carrying  three  wounded,  and  every 
horse  was  spent  and  staggering.  There 
was  too  much  of  the  riding  whip  about 
this  new  troop  commander,  and  in  the 
faces  of  the  troopers  who  followed  there 
was  that  dreadful  thing,  mutiny.  It 
was  four  hours  past  noon  when  Private 
Landis  pulled  his  ugly  beast  up  short. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offorod  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


ATTENTION! 

To  close  out.  I  oiler  for  sale  all  my  VINK- 
YAKDS  and  CITRUS  L4NUS,  ALFALFA  and 
STOCK  KANIHKS,  OIL  lands,  HOKSKS  and 
MULES  (single  or  in  carload  lots).  All  must  be 
sold.   Call  on  or  address 

L.  F.  WARD.  537  So.  F  St.,  Fresno,  Cal. 


Raisin  s  Fruit  Land. 

We  are  exclusive  agents  for  25,000  Acres 

of  Choice  Land  in  Fresno  County. 

For  information  in  regard  to  any  kind  of  land, 
write 

SELMA  LAND  CO.,  SELMA,  CAL. 


BRONCHITIS 

may  mean  a  mere  cold  or  a 
chronic  incurable  inflamma- 
tion of  •wind-pipes. 

The  quickest  relief,  for  a 
cold,  is  also  the  most  effectual 
balm  for  the  worst  condition 

w  ind-pipes  and  lungs. 

It  takes  the  edge  off  a  cold 
in  a  night,  and  relieves  it  pro- 
gressively— one  forgets  it  after 
a  little. 

An  old  bronchitis,  however, 
is  obstinate.  Nothing  re- 
stores the  tissues,  when  once 
destroyed ;  and  an  old  bronch- 
itis has  gradually  impared  and 
partly  destroyed  the  lining  of 
those  small  pipes  between 
throat  and  lungs. 

Scott's  emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil  is  the  balm  ;  it  sooths  if  it 
cannot  restore. 

We'l  Isend  you  a  little  to  try,  t  f  you  likt. 
SCOTT  &  BUWNE,  409  I'earl  strew,   New  York. 
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and  in  a  voice  which  held  no  whine  or 
whimper,  cursed  the  leader  of  his  troop. 

This  pampered  child  was  a  fright  to 
look  upon  at  that  moment.  The  world 
was  his  foe,  and  he  was  ready  to  fight 
the  world.  The  worm  had  grown  into 
a  cobra. 

"Troop,  halt!"  yelled  the  com- 
mander. A  demon  was  in  his  face  and 
a  six-shooter  in  his  hand.  The  latter 
flashed  twice,  and  the  beast  which 
Landis  rode  jumped  clear  from  its  rider. 
The  recruit  scrambled  to  his  hands  and 
knees.  One  of  his  limbs  had  been 
crushed  by  the  fall,  and  one  cheek  was 
torn  from  a  bullet.  I  could  but  think  of 
a  wounded  animal  when  I  saw  the  col- 
lege bred  crawl  toward  the  officer  who 
held  a  smoking  pistol  in  his  hand. 
Landis  was  past  pain  or  fear.  He 
could  only  hate. 

I  shut  my  eyes,  for  the  lieutenant 
raised  his  gun  once  more.  A  shot  was 
fired,  and  when  I  looked  again  I  could 
not  understand  for  a  moment,  for  the 
officer  who  had  used  his  riding  whip  was 
twitching  upon  the  ground,  and  a 
trooper  who  had  ridden  in  the  front 
ranks  all  that  day  was  replacing  his 
six-shooter  in  its  holster.  Suddenly  it 
all  flashed  over  me — the  meaning  of  all 
this — for  I  saw  an  angry  red  welt,  such 
as  a  riding  whip  makes  across  the  face 
of  the  trooper  whose  gun  had  one  empty 
chamber. 

I  have  forgotten  forever  that  troop- 
er's name.  I  have  forgotten  his  horse, 
his  face — so  has  Dulin — so  have  the 
others. 

"Oh,  why  didn't  you  let  me  kill 
him  ?  " 

These  were  the  words  of  Landis,  the 
college  bred  youth.  He  had  crawled 
to  the  place  where  the  troop  commander 
lay  upon  the  trail.  Then,  because 
much  blood  had  gone  from  him,  he 
fainted. 

"The  rookie  is  taking  a  course  of 
higher  education,"  Dulin  observed,  as 
he  wound  a  bandage  about  the  torn  face 
of  the  ex-collegian.  "  Shouldn't  wonder 
if  he  would  be  fit  to  soldier  when  he 
gets  out  of  the  hospital." 

For  my  part,  I  had  little  doubt,  be- 
cause a  man  who  can  hate  with  a  whole 
heart,  forgetting  pain,  disregarding 
fear — a  man  who  dares  to  approach  an 
armed  enemy,  bearing  with  him  only 
the  weapons  which  God  gave  him — 
well,  such  a  man  has  got  a  clean  corner 
in  him.  And  I  have  great  confidence  in 
the  higher  education  of  a  harsh  cam- 
paign in  ungodly  Luzon. 

An  hour  later  we  were  carrying  our 
dead  and  wounded  back  toward  Binan 
through  the  fast  falling  twilight.  Some 
Tagal  in  the  jungle  sent  a  Remington 
slug  whirring  over  our  heads.  Then  I 
heard  the  trooper  (whose  name  I  have 
forgotten)  say:  "Queer,  how  many 
commissioned  officers  the  niggers  are 
picking  off  these  days." 

"If  the  commissioned  officer  who  was 
picked  off  to-day  hadn't  been  a  fool  and 
a  devil,"  replied  my  good  friend  Dulin, 
"I'd  see  you  hang." — Will  Levington 
Comfort,  in  Globe-Democrat. 


Medicinal  Value  of  Salt. 

Salt  is  such  a  common  article  in  the 
household  that  many  of  us  do  not  suffi- 
ciently appreciate  it  as  being  of  a  high 
medicinal  value.  Many  and  various  are 
the  remedial  uses  to  which  it  may  be 
put,  and  the  free  use  of  salt  goes  far  to 
preserving  health  in  the  home.  As  a 
dentrifice  common  salt  may  be  relied 
on.  By  its  judicious  use  the  teeth  are 
kept  white,  gums  hard  and  the  breath 
sweet.  When  the  gums  are  spongy 
the  mouth  should  be  washed  out  twice 
a  day  with  salt  and  water.  Warm  salt 
and  water,  held  in  the  mouth,  will  some- 
times banish  toothache,  and  at  least 
make  the  affliction  ligher,  while  it  is 
both  safe  and  easy  to  try. 

Again,  equal  parts  of  alum  and  salt, 
or  even  salt  alone,  placed  on  a  piece  of 
cotton  wool  and  inserted  in  the  hollow 
of  an  aching  tooth,  will  often  give  re- 
lief when  other  means  have  failed.  To 
allay  neuralgic  pains  in  the  head  and 
face  take  a  small  bag  of  flannel,  fill 
with  salt,  heat  thoroughly  and  apply  to 
the  affected  part.  A  bag  of  salt  placed 
hot  to  the  feet  or  any  portion  of  the 
body  is  better  for  giving  and  keeping 
warmth  than  is  the  conventional  brick 


or  hot  water  bottle.  Salt  placed  on 
the  gum  when  the  tooth  has  been  ex- 
tracted will  prevent  profuse  bleeding 
at  such  a  time.  An  excellent  gargle 
for  the  throat  is  simple  salt  and  water. 
Many  serious  cases  of  throat  affection 
might  be  cured  by  the  use  of  this  alone, 
if  only  taken  in  time,  gargling  every 
hour  or  half  hour,  as  the  need  war- 
rants. A  flannel  cloth  wrung  out  of  salt 
water  is  also  an  excellent  remedy  for 
simple  sore  throat.  Salt  in  tepid  water 
is  a  handy  emetic  ;  as  an  antidote  for 
the  poison  silver  nitrate  or  lunar 
caustic  give  salt  and  water  freely. 
For  poisoning  by  alcohol  an  emetic  of 
warm  salt  and  water  should  be  given 
and  repeated  often.  —  Philadelphia 
Times. 

Queer  Fancies- in  Cuba. 

A  belief  that  has  a  strong  hold  on  a 
certain  class  of  people  in  Cuba  is  that 
certain  diseases  can  be  cured  by  eating 
dirt ;  and  so  when  one  of  these  diseases 
manifests  itself  the  believer  does  not 
consult  a  physician,  but  instead  gathers 
up  a  handful  of  dirt  and  eats  it.  If  any 
relief  is  obtained  it  must  be  the  result 
of  faith  cure  which  the  patient  is  uncon- 
sciously trying.  Why  all  kinds  of  germs 
are  not  taken  in  with  the  dirt  is  a  mys- 
tery— possibly  they  are. 

The  moonlight  seems  particularly  ob- 
jectionable, and  strangers  are  warned 
not  to  go  out  in  it  with  uncovered  heads, 
and  not  to  go  out  in  it  at  all  if  it  can 
be  avoided  ;  it  is  thought  that  this  light 
brings  many  evil  effects,  not  under  any 
circumstances  will  a  Cuban  sleep  under 
its  rays — he  thinks  that,  among  other 
things  it  will  draw  his  mouth  to  one 
side  of  his  face. 

To  ward  off  sickness  of  various  kinds 
there  are  little  silver  or  tin  images  to 
wear  suspended  about  the  neck  as  a 
kind  of  charm.  Images  of  the  same 
kind  are  offered  in  the  churches  as 
thanksgiving  or  prayer,  and  so  we  find 
near  the  altars  of  certain  churches 
cases  in  which  are  hundreds  of  these 
little  trinkets. 

The  hooting  of  an  owl  is  taken  as  a 
very  bad  sign.  The  superstitious  Cuban 
kills  any  creature  of  this  kind  which 
makes  weird  sounds  near  the  home. 
This  is  supposed  to  break  the  spell,  and 
it  is  not  then  inevitable  that  a  member 
of  his  family  shall  meet  death  in  the 
near  future.  Butterflies  also  are  looked 
upon  as  omens. 

The  Cuban  women  are  great  beli3vers 
in  the  efficacy  of  various  herbs  in  sick- 
ness, and  have  a  remedy  for  almost 
every  ailment.  American  physicians 
find  they  have  much  more  knowledge  in 
this  line  than  the  women  of  our  own 
country,  and  more  knowledge  of  sick- 
ness in  general.  In  many  homes,  even 
the  poorest,  there  is  a  thermometer, 
and  if  any  one  is  ill  the  temperature  is 
taken  before  the  physician  arrives.— 
New  York  Sun. 


A  school  board  inspector  once  asked 
a  class  of  children  if  any  of  them  could 
tell  him  what  an  epidemic  was.  No 
answer.  "Well,  let  me  prompt  you. 
An  epidemic  is  anything  that  spreads. 
Now,  what's  an  epidemic?"  "Jam, 
sir,"  replied  a  boy,  promptly. — Brook- 
lyn Life. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Various  Methods  in  Which  Prunes  May  Be 
Used. 

NUMBER  I. 

Silver  Prune  Pickle. — To  one  pint 
of  good  cider  vinegar  add  three  pounds 
of  sugar,  one  stick  of  cinnamon,  two 
blades  of  mace,  teaspoonful  of  cloves 
and  one-half  teaspoonful  of  whole  all- 
spice. Boil  all  together  until  the  syrup 
is  clear.  Have  ready  seven  pounds  of 
Silver  prunes  in  a  stone  jar,  pour  the 
mixture  over  them  boiling  hot,  and  let 
stand  twenty-four  hours.  Pour  off  the 
syrup,  boil  and  pour  over  the  fruit,  let 
it  stand  one  or  two  days,  boil  down  and 
skim,  put  the  prunes  in  the  syrup  and 
cook  until  clear.  Then  seal  in  jars  as 
canned  fruit.  Delicious. 

Pplaumen  Suppe  (Prune  Soup). — A 
favorite  German  dish.  One  and  one-half 
pounds  of  prunes  soaked  over  night  in 


two  quarts  of  water;  cook  very  slowly 
two  or  three  hours  in  the  same  water  in 
which  they  were  soaked,  adding  one 
Sicily  lemon  sliced  very  thin,  and  one 
stick  of  cinnamon.  One-hour  before 
serving  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of  sago, 
sweeten  to  taste  (very  little  sugar  will 
be  required),  and  add  water  sufficient 
to  make  two  quarts  when  served.  Do 
not  stir  while  cooking,  as  the  prunes 
should  remain  whole. 

Prunada  Snow  PuddinCx. — One-half 
cup  prunada,  one  cup  boiling  water,  one 
cup  sugar,  two  lemons  (juice),  one-half 
box  gelatine,  two  eggs  (whites).  Soak- 
gelatine  in  one  cup  of  cold  water  until 
dissolved.  Pour  over  it  the  boiling 
water,  add  prunada  and  sugar,  boil  to- 
gether two  minutes,  add  lemon  juice, 
strain  and  set  aside  to  cool.  When  stiff, 
add  beaten  whites  and  beat  from  twenty 
to  thirty  minutes. 

Pkune  Pudding. — One  and  one-half 
pounds  prunes  soaked  over  night,  cook 
slowly  in  same  water  until  tender; 
strain  through  a  colander,  add  one-half 
cup  sugar  and  a  little  lemon  extract. 
Beat  the  white  of  ■  four  eggs  to  stiff 
froth,  stir  in  lightly.  Pour  into  a  well- 
buttered  pudding  dish  and  bake  about 
twenty  minutes.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Pflaumen  Kuciier  (Prune  Cake). — 
Two  cups  raised  bread  dough,  one  cup 
sugar,  one-third  cup  shortening.  Mix 
well  and  roll  out  one-half  inch  thick. 
Lay  in  a  well-buttered  pan.  When  very 
light,  cover  the  dough  with  a  layer  of 
stewed  prunes,  halved  and  with  the 
skin  side  down,  sprinkle  lightly  with 
sugar  and  cinnamon  and  bake  about 
fifteen  minutes. 

Prunada  Ice. — One  pint  prunada, 
three  pints  of  water,  three  cups  of 
sugar,  five  lemons  (juice),  two  table- 
spoonfuls  corn  starch,  two  eggs  (whites). 
Boil  together  suger  and  water,  thicken 
with  corn  starch,  and  when  cool  add 
prunada  and  juice  of  lemons.  When 
partly  frozen,  add  the  beaten  whites  of 
eggs.  This  quantity  makes  one  gallon 
of  ice. 

Prunada  Pudding.  —  Two  table- 
spoonfuls  prunada,  two  tablespoonfuls 
water,  one  cup  sugar,  one  egg  (white). 
Boil  prunada,  water  and  egg  until  it 
"threads"  from  the  spoon.  Have 
ready  the  beaten  white  of  the  egg,  over 
which  pour  the  boiling  syrup,  beating 
constantly  until  cold. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Keeping  Smoked  Meats. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me 
any  information  as  to  the  best  method 
of  keeping  bacon  and  hams  after  smok- 
ing ?  My  experience  with  packing  in 
grain,  hay,  etc.,  is  that  it  moulds 
badly. — Subscriber,  Napa. 

[Some  reader  can  no  doubt  give  good 
advice  on  this  point.  We  shall  be  glad 
to  have  it. — Ed.] 


BROWN'S  ST 

Fifty  years  of  success  prove  these 
troches  the  simplest  and  best  remedy 
for  Coughs,  Hoarseness,  Bronchial 
and  Lung  Troubles. 

In  boxes  — never"  sold  In  bulk. 


Mt.  Campbell 
Orange  Tract, 

22  Miles  East  of  Fresno,  near  Reedley. 

SOIL— Red  dry  bog;  the  very  best. 
WATER— Large  Alta  canal  and  reservoir. 
LOCATION— High  sloping  mesa  above  frost  line 
Now  offered  for  sale  with  water  at  $75  to  $100  per 
acre  in  10  or  20  acre  tracts. 

W.  N.  R0HRER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet. California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

SSEd  with  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


«  Everybody 
Jj  Knows 
About 

JjA 

«*  Household 
J  Medicine 

2    A  Safe  and  Sure  Cure  for 
Scramps      Coughs  Bruises 
({Diarrhoea   Colds  Burns 
Sprains  and  Strains. 

2     Gives  instant  relief.  S 
Two  sizes,  25c.  and  KOc-  j£ 
Jj  Only  one  Pain  Killer,  Perry  Davis'.  ^ 
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Send  for  Catalogue, 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


CARPETS.  sss 


lithographed  book,  you  can 
tell  exactly  how  our  exquisite  carpets 
and  rugs  will  look  on  your  floors, 
■  swell  draperies  will 
>k   at   your  windows. 
Not   alone   are  the 
ct  patterns 
shown,  hut  in 
■  real 


added 


ral  that  t! 
lithographed 
plates  of  our  Ca 
pets.  Rugs,  Art  Squares, 
Curtains.Portieres.Bed  Set 


e  prepay  Frt 
carpets  Free,  and  Fur 
lining  without   charge.  Carpets 
from  32  n.-nts  to  $1.17.    Buying  frum  the  Mill 
you  save  fmm  25  to  75  per  cent.    The  Catalogue 
is  free.   Address  this  way  : 

JULIUS  HIRES  &  SON,  Baltimore,  Md.,  Dept.  43 


F^OR  SALE. 

Three  10-disc  S.  &  R.  Disc 
Plows,  at  a  Bargain. 

MADE  ESPECIALLY  FOR  TRACTION  ENGINE. 

Inquire  of  THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  StocktOD,  Cal. 


Direct  to  Consumers. 

Our  IlnndMomc  Catalog;  Free,  costing  over  %%  each, 
contalues  H4  pages,  with  1500  illustrations  and  16,000  articles 
1  isted.  on  which  we  guarantee  to  nave  you  from  15to75%.  Most 
complete  book  of  1  taklnd.  Sent  for  10c  to  pay  costof  mailing, 
whitb  will  be  refunded  with  tirstorder.  Valuable  book  of  refer- 
ence and  ought  to  be  in  every  household.  Get  It;  keep  H  handy. 

HellerChemlcal  Co.,  Dept  69*  Chicago. 

MM^lbu  Only  Mail  Order  Drug  liotuela  the  Nurld,"^™ 


Scbool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  market  street, 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.   :  A.  VAN  DER  NAILLEN,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  S25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  825;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,  JW  of  f  ltt  dfc  Towns, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-S9-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  CI. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  Portland,  Or. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  20,  1901. 

NEW  YORK  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  New  York  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Feb.  May. 

Wednesday    @   79?»@80* 

Thursday   @   80X@80* 

Friday    @   80}<@79?» 

Saturday    @   79X@80 

Monday    @   W%®79% 

Tuesday    @   '•9%®W 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   5s  ll^d      5s  !l$d 

Thursday   5s  HJid      6s  0*d 

Friday   5s  ll^d      8s  0!<d 

Saturday  5s  ll*d      5s  llfcd 

Monday   5s  ll%d      8s   0  d 

Tuesday   5s  11*d      5s  115£d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  a9  follows: 

May.  Dee. 

Thursday   1  01  *@1  00%      1  ob%®l  04* 

Friday   1  0U\®1  l«X       1  (15   @1  05% 

Saturday   1  01   @1  oi%      1  05*@1  05% 

Monday   1  00*@   99%       I  04%@l  04% 

Tuesday   98\®   68*      1  03X@1  03% 

Wednesday    ®    ®  

WHEAT. 

The  local  wheat  market  has  not  dis- 
played much  life  the  current  week,  so  far 
as  actual  trading  is  concerned.  Shippers 
were  more  anxious  to  reduce  than  to  in- 
crease holdings,  and  to  this  end  sent  sev- 
eral cargoes  afloat,  including  one  of  5680 
tens,  valued  at  $110,700,  which  was  cleared 
for  St.  Vincent  for  orders.  Shipments  of 
wheat  from  other  ports  were  large,  the 
aggregate  for  this  week  being  1,376,000 
bushels,  or  nearly  double  the  quantity  for 
preceding  week,  which  footed  up  only 
776,000  bushels.  Crop  conditions  continue 
first-class  in  thi6  State,  and  are  in  the 
main  favorable  for  a  good  yield  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  although  some  damage 
was  reported  in  the  upper  provinces  of 
India.  It  was  also  stated  that  the  quality 
of  the  Argentine  wheat  was  falling  off'. 
There  was  no  improvement  here,  how- 
ever, in  prices  obtainable.  A  considerable 
proportion  of  the  wheat  now  going  aboard 
ship  from  this  port  is  for  west  coast  of 
South  America,  one  of  the  latest  wheat 
charters  being  of  a  handy  iron  ship  at  £1 
lis  3d  for  Valparaiso  or  Iquique  direct. 
Wheat  charters  for  Europe  are  quotable 
at  about  £1  18s  per  long  ton,  or  close  to 
45c  per  cental,  the  rate  having  lluctuated 
very  little  for  several  months  past. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1901,  delivery,  81.01  J@98]c. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  81.05}@1.03g. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
982@98Jc;  December,  1901,  81.03i{@1.03g. 

California  Milling  |1  00  @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  @  96X 

Oregon  Valley   95  (<n\  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   95  @1  02* 

Washington  Club   95   @1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   911   @  92* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1901.  1900-01. 

Llv.  quotations          6s4*d@6s5d  6s3*d@6s4d 

Freight  rates   37@38Jis  37*@38Jis 

Local  market   tl  no@l  02%      $0  95@0  97% 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Business  is  slow  in  this  article  at  pres- 
ent, and  market  inclines  in  favor  of  tho 
consumer,  although  in  the  matter  of  quo- 
table rates  there  are  no  changes  to  record. 
Local  buyers  have  been  latoly  operating 
as  lightly  as  possible,  and  it  is  the  excep- 
tion where  consumers  are  carrying  other 
than  very  small  stocks. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  25@2  40 

SuperBne,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  50@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  25 

BARLEY. 
This  cereal  is  moving  outward  in  fairly 
liberal  quantity  for  this  late  date,  both  by 
sea  and  rail,  but  the  supply  continues 
more  than  ample  for  the  requirements, 
and  in  tho  matter  of  values  the  market, 
has  developed  no  quotable  improvement. 
In  fact,  for  common  qualities  or  feed  de- 
scriptions, depending  almost  wholly  on 
local  custom  for  an  outlet,  lack  of  firmness 
has  been  fully  as  pronounced  as  for  some 


time  past.  Values  for  choice  to  select,  or 
for  shipping  grades,  were  fairly  well 
maintained  at  the  quoted  range.  The 
British  ship  Manx  King,  clearing  this 
week  for  the  United  Kingdom,  took  as 
part  cargo  47,165  centals  barley. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   T2%®  75 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  72* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  ®  86 

Chevalier,  No.  I  to  choice   97*@1  02% 

Chevalier,  No.  2   85  ®  90 

Chevalier,  poor   70   @  75 

OATS. 

Offerings  are  light  from  all  quarters,  the 
rather  stiff  prices  lately  current  failing  to 
draw  forth  heavy  consignments  of  oats  of 
any  description,  demonstrating  clearly 
that  stocks  of  this  cereal  at  most  Pacific 
coast  producing  points  must  be  of  quite 
limited  volume.  Eastern  oats  are  arriv- 
ing in  moderate  quantity,  being  brought 
out  by  parties  having  contracts  with  the 
Government. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  45  @l  50 

White,  good  to  choice   l  32*@1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   l  20  @1  27% 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  37* 

Milling   1  45   @1  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  55 

Black  Russian   1  15  @1  35 

Red   i  20  @1  45 

CORN. 

Values  remain  in  about  same  position  as 
at  date  of  last  review,  with  trade  by  no 
means  brisk,  but  market  fairly  steady  for 
best  qualities  at  the  prevailing  rates. 
Spot  supplies  of  both  Large  Yellow  and 
White  are  mainly  Eastern  product.  Do- 
mestic Small  Yellow  is  in  very  scanty 
stock. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  \7% 

Large  Yellow   l  15  @i  1714 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @  

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  08  @1  10 

RYE. 

There  is  no  inquiry  at  present  worth 
mentioning,  and  market  is  unfavorable  to 
sellers. 

Good  to  choice,  new   82*®  86 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Stocks  are  small  and  firmly  hold,  being 
mostly  in  the  hands  of  local  millers. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  ®2  10 

BEANS. 

The  market  is  decidedly  quiet,  so  much 
so  that  holders  of  high-priced  stock  are 
feeling  just  a  little  uneasy,  and  would  pre- 
fer having  coin  instead  of  beans,  provided, 
of  course,  they  could  realize  the  figures 
they  are  asking.  Prices  may  go  higher, 
but  most  of  the  present  holders  are  willing 
to  let  some  one  else  rake  in  the  balance  of 
the  profit.  One  thing  is  certain,  if  values 
do  go  higher,  the  demand  will  bo  corre- 
spondingly slower.  Even  at  present  rates 
for  white  beans,  not  many  will  be  required 
to  satisfy  tho  demand  during  the  balance 
of  the  season.  Colored  beans  are  in  fair 
supply,  particularly  Pinks  and  Bayos,  and 
are  offering  at  much  lower  figures  than 
whites,  but  are  not  receiving  much  atten- 
tion at  present. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs     ®  

Small  White,  good  to  choice  :.  4  75  ®4  90 

Lady  Washington   4  10  @4  25 

Butter   4  25  ®4  50 

Pinks   2  15  @2  30 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  65  @2  75 

Reds   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  00  @4  25 

Ltmas,  good  to  choice   5  65   @5  75 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  DO 

Horse  Beans   1  75  ® 2  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Hardly  enough  doing  to  enable  giving 
quotations.    The  tone  of  the  market  is 
firm  for  Greon  and  weak  for  Niles. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  75  @2  85 

Niles  Peas   1  75  @1  90 

WOOL. 

While  it  would  bo  much  more  agroeablo 
to  report  tho  market  otherwise,  a  strict 
regard  for  tho  truth  compels  tho  state- 
ment that  at  no  time  the  current  season 
has  the  wool  trade  in  this  center  been 
duller  than  at  present.  Regarding  the 
futuro,  those  in  close  touch  with  tho  mar- 
ket are  wholly  at  sea.  It  is  believed,  how- 
ever, that  tho  coming  clip  in  this  State,  on 
account  of  promising  to  be  exceptionally 
desirable,  will  receive  early  attention,  de- 
spite the  fact  that  stocks  of  old  wool 
throughout  the  country  are  heavy. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @16 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  @n 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  ®li 

Middle  Counties,  defective                      9  @U 

Southern,  12  mos                                      8  ®9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos                              7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  ®8 

Oregon  Valley,  flne  15  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  12  ®14 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good                    9  ®11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FAf.l,. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Middle  County                                         8  @  » 

San  Joaquin                                             7  @  g 


HOPS. 

There  is  little  doing  in  this  line,  and  so 
far  as  stocks  in  the  hands  of  growers  are 
concerned,  there  is  little  to  operate  upon. 
Jobbers  and  brewers  are  carrying  fairly 
liberal  stocks.  No  large  quantities  could 
be  placed  at  or  near  full  current  rates. 
Jobbers  are,  however,  quoting  through 
the  daily  papers  the  figures  they  are  ask- 
ing and  not  the  prices  they  are  willing  to 
pay. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   13*@16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  hay  market  continued  in  practically 
the  same  groove  as  for  some  weeks  past. 
Values  are  quotably  unchanged,  but  mar- 
ket is  weak,  especially  for  other  than  most 
select  quapties.  There  is  no  probability  of 
there  being  any  shortage  of  supplies  dur- 
ing the  balance  of  the  season. 

Wheat   8  00®  12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat  :   8  00@U  50 

Oat   7  00@11  50 

Barley   6  00®  9  60 

Volunteer   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   8  00®  9  50 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00@12  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  47* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
As  most  of  the  local  flouring  mills  are  at 
present  running  very  lightly,  Bran  con- 
tinues in  limited  stock,  but  is  meeting 
with  a  stiff  market.  Most  of  the  mill 
offal  now  offering  in  this  center  is  from 
Oregon  and  Washington.  The  demand 
for  Middlings  and  Shorts  is  not  brisk. 
Rolled  Barley  is  selling  at  rather  easy  fig. 
ures.    Milled  Corn  is  ruling  steady. 

Bran,  *  ton   15  00@16  00 

Middlings   17  00@18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   15  50®  16  50 

Barley,  Rolled    16  00@16  50 

Cornmeal    25  50®   

Cracked  Corn   28  50®  

SEEDS. 

Mustard  Seed  is  practically  out  of  stock. 
For  some  small  holdings  of  Yellow  4Jc. 
and  even  highor  figures  are  asked.  Al- 
falfa is  not  offering  in  large  quantity, 
neither  is  there  much  demand  for  it  at 
present,  but  in  the  matter  of  quotable 
rates  there  is  no  change.  The  little  busi- 
ness doing  in  bird  seed  is  w:thin  range  of 
same  figures  previously  quoted. 

Per  HI. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  @  9% 

Alfalfa,  California   8  ®  8* 

Per  lb. 

Canary  3*@  4 

Rape   2  ®  2% 

Hemp   3  ®  3% 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Some  inquiry  is  being  experienced  for 
Grain  Bags  for  forward  delivery,  with 
market  moderately  firm  for  Calcutta  stock 
now  en  route,  and  asking  rates  a  little 
higher  than  lately  current.  Prices  for 
this  season's  output  of  State  Prison  bags 
will  likely  bo  about  the  same  as  last  year. 
Wool  Sacks  are  quotably  unchanged,  and 
are  expected  to  soon  come  into  request  on 
account  of  Spring  clip. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  6*@  6% 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  6*@— 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  *  100.5  65  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fbs   —  ®32% 

Wool  Sacks,  3%  lbs   —  @28* 

Fleece  Twine   7*@— 

Gunnies   — ®12% 

Bean  Bags   4%®  5>« 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@  7>4 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
The  Hide  market  is  moderatoly  firm  at 
prevailing  rates  for  strictly  sound  stock, 
but  is  weak  for  culls.  Pelt  market  is  quiet 
at  quotably  unchanged  figures,  with  offer- 
ings light  and  demand  slow.  Tallow  is  in 
fair  request  and  values  for  same  are 
steady. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Halle. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   9%  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  Bis   9  7 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   8  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs   8*  7 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs   8  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   15*  13* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs   15  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  R>s   16   ®  14 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  50  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium   2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @1  50 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   60  @ 

Felts,  long  wool,  H  skin   75  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  f>  skin   80  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f  skin   30  ®  SO 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   10  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 


Tallow,  good  quality   4   ®  4j< 

Tallow,  No.  2   3*®  3% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Although  there  are  no  great  quantities 
of  honey  on  market,  the  demand  is  light. 
Holders  are  as  a  rule  desirous  of  effect- 
ing a  clean-up  of  stocks  at  an  early  day, 
and  the  market  in  consequence  lacks  firm- 
ness. Spot  supplies  are  mainly  amber 
grades. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*@  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  @  6 

Extracted,  Amber  4*®  5 

White  Comb,  1B>  frames  18  @14 

Amber  Comb  U%®12% 

Dark  Comb   8  ®9 

BEESWAX. 
Stocks  are  of  very  small  proportions 
and  must  remain  so  for  several  months  or 
until  the  opening  of  the  coming  season. 
Quotable  values  are  without  change. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  *  lb  26  @28 

Dark  24  ®2S 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
The  local  market  is  poorly  stocked  with 
Beef  and  Mutton  of  all  grades,  and  is  firm 
at  tho  quotations.  Veal  is  in  light  re- 
ceipt. Lamb  is  very  scaace.  Hogs  are  in 
limited  supply  and  high,  but  are  expected 
to  arrive  a  little  more  freely  in  a  few 
weeks,  when  some  milk-fed  stock  will  be 
ready  for  morket. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  *  lb          7*®  8 

Beef,  second  quality   7*@  7H 

Beef,  third  quality   6*®  7% 

Mutton— ewes,  9@9*c;  wethers   9*@10 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6*®  6't 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6%®  8!4 

Hogs,  large,  hard   b\®  5X 

Hogs,  feeders   5%®  5* 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*@  8 

Veal,  small,  »  tb   7  ®  9% 

Veal,  large,*  lb   7  @  8* 

Lamb,  yearlings,  V  lb   11  ®— 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb  ll*<a  12* 

POULTRY. 
Demand  was  not  quite  so  active  for 
poultry  as  during  previous  week,  but  was 
1  airly  good  for  choice  stock,  prices  for 
same  remaining  close  to  figures  last 
quoted.  Young  poultry  continued  in  light 
receipt  and  sold  to  better  advantage  than 
old.  Choice  Fryers  and  Broilers  were  in 
especially  good  request.  Turkeys  inclined 
slightly  in  favor  of  sellers,  owing  to  very 
limited  arrivals  of  same,  but  not  many 
were  required  to  satisfy  the  inquiry, 
which  was  mainly  for  Hen  Turkeys,  most 
buyers  giving  Gobblers  at  present  the 
go  by. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  lb   13  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  *  B>   12  @  13 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  per  lb   13  ®  16 

Hens,  California,  *  dozen   4  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   5  00  @6  50 

Fryers   5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  large   5  00  @6  50 

Broilers,  small   3  50  @4  50 

Ducks,  old,  ?  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  f  dozen   6  00  c~  50 

Geese,  V  pair   1  50  @2  00 

Goslings,  »  pair   2  50  @2  75 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  25  ®1  50 

Pigeons,  young    2  25  ($2  50 

BUTTER. 
Market  inclined  in  favor  of  buyers,  with 
some  tendency  to  accumulation  of  stocks, 
but  quotable  prices  suffered  no  radical 
changes.  Weakness  was  more  pronounced 
on  lower  grades  than  on  choice  to  select, 
although  the  proportion  of  common  and 
defective  qualities  is  not  so  heavy  as  it 
was  a  few  weeks  ago.  Some  of  last  sea- 
son's cold  storage  butter  is  still  on  the 
market  and  is  moving  slowly  at  low 
figures. 

Creamery,  extras,  ¥  lb   21  ® — 

Creamery,  Mists   19  @ — 

Creamery,  seconds   18  ® — 

Dairy,  select   IS  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   16  @17 

Dairy,  seconds   14  ® — 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   10  @ll 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  ®19 

Pickled  Roll   18  @19 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          17  ®10 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®17 

CHEESE. 
There  are  no  heavy  quantities  of  domes- 
tic product  on  the  market,  but  there  is  a 
lack  of  firmess,  buyers  taking  hold  very 
slowly  and  only  for  most  immediate  and 
pressing  needs.  Eastern  cheese  is  in  quite 
limited  supply  and  is  being  very  steadily 
held. 

California,  fancy  Hat,  new   10  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   9*®10 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ®  9* 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9*@10 

EGGS. 

Values  are  at  a  very  narrow  range,  as 
all  eggs  now  arriving  are  showing  good 
quality,  the  only  difference  being  in  size, 
color  and  cheapness.  There  was  a  fair 
shipping  demand,  and  on  shipping  orders 
store-gathered  eggs  were  given  the  prefer- 
ence over  ranch,  owing  to  being  lower 
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priced.  Many  local  buyers  also  ran  mainly 
on  store-gathered  stock. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16  @17 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  15K@16!4 

California,  good  to  choice  store   15  ®16 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Fresh  vegetables  were  in  a  little  better 
supply  than  previous  week,  but  stocks  of 
desirable  qualities  were  by  no  means 
heavy.  Onions  were  scarce,  particularly 
sound,  hard  and  uncut,  such  bringing  stiff 
figures.  Other  Winter  vegetables  made  a 
light  showing,  and  it  was  the  exception 
where  prices  for  good  to  choice  did  not  in- 
cline against  buyers. 

Asparagus,  $  lb   20  @  40 

Beans,  String,  $  fb   12^®  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fbs. . .  1  00  @1  25 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  f,  lb   17J/j®  20 

Garlic,  lift)   3  @  4 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental        3  00  @3  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,     lb   6  @  8 

Peppers,  XJreen  Chile,  *  ft)   20  @  25 

Squash  Summer,  $  box   1  50  @2  00 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  $  ton  20  00  @30  CO 

Tomatoes,  $  crate   50  @1  25 

POTATOES. 
Market  is  liberally  stocked  with  ordi- 
nary qualities  of  Burbank  Seedlings,  both 
California  and  Oregon  product.  This  sort 
is  moving  slowly  and  at  no  improvement 
on  previous  rather  low  rates.  Strictly 
fancy  qualities  are  not  plentiful,  and  such 
sell  to  advantage,  moving  in  a  small  way 
at  higher  figures  than  quotable.  Oregon 
Garnet  Chile  were  offered  for  seed  in 
larger  quantity  than  the  immediate  de- 
mand warranted.  Peerless  continued  in 
light  stock  and  in  good  request  for  seed. 
Sweets  were  in  free  receipt  for  this  late 
date,  and  offerings  were  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  the  demand  at  existing  rates. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   30  @  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,    ctl.     35  @  60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   75  @1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  lb  cental   60  @1  00 

Garnet  Chile,     cental   65  @  75 

Peerless,  V  cental    65  @l  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  fi  cental... .     75  @1  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Aside  from  Apples,  the  fresh  deciduous 
fruit  market  is  practically  bare  of  offer- 
ings, and  stocks  of  Apples  have  been 
lately  dwindling  down  to  small  propor- 
tions. Strictly  high  grade,  desirable  for 
putting  on  table  in  a  fresh  state,  are  espe- 
cially scarce,  and  quotations  for  this  de- 
scription are  at  present  largely  nominal. 
Common  and  defective  qualities,  although 
not  offering  in  heavy  quantity,  are  not 
eagerly  sought  after. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  50  @  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50-ft)  box.  75  @  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-  tb  box.     40  @  65 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  dragging  along  in  the  same  dull 
and  featureless  fashion  as  for  some  time 
past.  The  little  business  doing  in  offer- 
ings from  first  hands  is  more  the  result  of 
selling  pressure  than  of  any  inquiry  from 
dealers.  Jobbers  are  being  daily  called 
upon  by  numerous  brokers,  agents  and 
owners,  with  samples  of  dried  fruit  of 
nearly  every  description  other  than 
strictly  fancy.  The  latter  sort  is  not 
being  crowded  on  buyers  to  any  notewor- 
thy extent,  especially  fancy  Apricots  and 
fancy  Pears,  these  being  practically  out  of 
stock.  Handlers  have  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  being  solicited  to  make  bids,  and 
have  so  much  more  offered  them  of  most 
kinds  than  they  have  immediate  need  for 
or  care  to  purchase,  that  it  has  come  to 
be  regarded  as  something  in  the  line  of  a 
special  favor  when  they  see  fit  to  accord 
a  close  inspection  to  samples  and  make 
bids  somewhere  near  the  nominal  quota- 
tions current.  In  many  cases  bids  are  not 
made,  or  prices  named  are  so  ridiculously 
low  as  not  to  be  worthy  of  consideration. 
How  long  this  condition  of  affairs  will  ex- 
ist cannot  be  stated,  but  so  long  as  it  does 
exist,  producers  will  be  only  wasting  their 
time  in  hunting  the  market  for  buyers  at 
other  than  low  and  unprofitable  figures. 
Apples  are  perhaps  the  dullest  and  weak- 
est on  the  list,  if  any  such  distinction  can 
be  made  at  present.  Very  good  evapo- 
rated Apples  in  boxes  went  this  week  at 
3c.  Pears  are  probably  in  lightest  stock 
next  to  Apricots,  and  very  good  evapo- 
rated Pears  in  halves  sold  in  small  quan- 
tity at  3Jc.  While  there  is  little  doing  in 
Prunes,  non-Association  stocks  are  now 
small  and  they  are  being  held  closer  to 
Association  prices  than  at  any  previous 
date  this  season. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   5K@  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,  $  ft)..  6y,@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8  @  9 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9K@H 

Apples,  In  50-ft)  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fanoy   4V4®  5 

Apples,  50-ft)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   i%@  3'/» 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  ®7 


Nectarines,  $ft>   ^  @  (j 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5H@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  iyt 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        3  @  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   454®  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   4   ®  5 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2!4 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Pigs,  Black  1>A@  2y, 

Figs,  White   2/s@  3V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®5 

Pears,  prime  halves   2  @3 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No. 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  6Mc;  50-60s,  4^c. ; 
60-70S,  Z%.c.\  70-80S,  3^c. ;  80-90s,  2\c.\  90-lOOss 
2^c;  100-120S,  l/,c.  The  selling  price  of  Prunes 
for  District  No.  1  is  %c.  per  pound  less,  and  for 
District  No.  2  He  per  pound  less  than  for  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 

RAISINS. 
In  the  raisin  market  there  are  no  new 
features  to  note.  Pacifies  and  seeded  rai- 
sins are  meeting  with  fair  custom  at  the 
prices  recently  established  on  these  de- 
scriptions, but  in  local  stocks  of  standard 
Muscatels  there  is  no  noteworthy  move- 
ment, values  East  being  relatively  lower 
than  here. 

P.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY.— CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  20-ft> 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  f»  box   150  @ — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

*  ft)   — ®  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  &yt 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  ay, 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Loose  Muscatel  Paeifics,  5Hc,  5i^c.  and  5c.  for  4, 
3  and  2  crown  respectively. 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  ft  ft).,  12c; 
choice,  lie;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 
7H@9c. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  lb.,10Mc;  choice, 
9S4c;  standardise;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached. 7®8c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  were  in  increased  receipt,  and 
were  offered  more  freely,  both  by  auction 
and  private  sale,  than  for  some  weeks  pre- 
ceding. The  demand  was  fair,  but  for 
other  than  choice  to  fancy  the  market 
lacked  firmness,  common  qualities  being 
in  excessive  stock.  Fancy  Navels  sold  at 
auction  up  to  $2.45  per  box,  standard  at 
same  time  selling  down  to  $1  per  box,  and 
latter  sort  went  subsequently  at  still  lower 
figures.  Lemons  should  be  doing  better 
on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  Limes,  but 
values  show  no  quotable  improvement. 
Limes  were  in  such  light  stock  as  to  be 
obtainable  only  in  a  very  small  way. 

Oranges— Navel,  $  box   90@2  25 

Seedlings,  H  box   76@1  25 

Tangerines,  f,  half  box   1  30@1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  f>  box   1  00@2  CO 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  00@2  25 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@l  75 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  fs  box    @  

California,  small  box    @  

NUTS. 

Mai'ket  is  exceedingly  quiet  through- 
out, and  values  for  all  descriptions  remain 
quotably  as  last  noted.  Almonds  are  in 
light  stock,  but  there  is  little  call  for  them 
at  present.  Walnuts  of  the  better  grades 
are  nearly  cleaned  up.  Peanuts  are  in 
only  moderate  supply. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  22  @25 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  B>  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @U 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   7H@  9% 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard. . . .  7  @  9 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  ilA@  b% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5V4®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  continued  firm,  with  not 
much  offering,  and  the  bulk  of  stock  in 
few  hands.  Dry  wines  of  1900  vintage  are 
quotable  at  19@22c.  per  gallon,  with  pros- 
pects of  prices  ruling  stiffer  rather  than 
easier  before  another  season  opens.  Re- 
ceipts of  wine  at  San  Francisco  during  the 
month  of  January  were  1,984,350  gallons, 
and  for  corresponding  month  in  preceding 
year  were  1,360,475  gallons.  There  is  a 
very  fair  demand,  both  for  shipment  and 
on  local  account. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Feb.  20.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 3^@4Xc;  prime  wire  tray,  5@5%c;  choice, 
5V4@6c;  fancy,  6@7c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.  —  Market  is  inactive 
at  nominally  unchanged  values. 

Prunes,  3M@8^c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  7!4@12c;  Moorpark,  9@15c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6K@10c;  peeled,  14@18c. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco/ 


List  of  U.  5.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  FEB.  5,  1901. 

667,383.— Washing  Machine— R.  S.  An- 
drews, Redding,  Cal. 

667.180.  — Well  Casing  —  E.  J.  Bates, 
Bakersfield,  Cal. 

667,645.- Bag  Holder  —  A.  S.  Beck, 
Pasadena,  Cal. 

667.181.  — Watch  Pocket— Jennie  Bee- 
be,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

667,186.— Gas  Cut  Off— V.  E.  Campbell, 
Winnemucca,  Nev. 

667.293.  — Fly  Paper  Holder— Cherry  & 
Radke,  S.  F. 

667.294.  — Fly  Trap  —  Cherry  &  Radke, 
S.  F. 

667,303.— Trap  —  G.  R.  Evans.  Fresno, 
Cal. 

667,206.— Beer  Cooler— T.  R.  Faugh- 

nan,  Colusa,  Cal. 
667,511.— Artificial  Limb  —  I.  R.  & 

W.  D.  Fenner,  S.  F. 
667,514.— Concentrator  —  G.  J.  Frey, 

Oakland,  Cal. 
667,214.— Soldering  Iron  Heater  — 

J.  W.  Gheen,  Astoria,  Or. 
667,397.— Educational   Appliance  — 

F.  D.  Jones,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
667,446.— Refrigerator  —  R.  A.  Mad- 

dox,  Phoenix,  Ariz. 
667,555.— Coated  Screw  —  A.  W.  Mc- 

Gahan,  Los  Gatos,  Cal. 
667,367.— Producing  Copper— G.  Mitch- 
ell, Jerome,  Ariz. 
667,400.— Vehicle  Wheel— A.  S.  Moore, 

Gait,  Cal. 

667,572.— Pipe  Wrench  —  C.  Peterson, 

Los  Ban  os,  Cal. 
667,578.— Bill  Holder— M.  C.  Robichau, 

S.  F. 

667.254.  — Briquet  Machine— R.  Schorr, 
S.  F. 

667.255.  — Producing  Cement  —  Schu- 
bert &  Pierce,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

667,352. — Flushing  Apparatus  —  F. 
Walker,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

667,472.— Fish  Trap— Welch  &  Lamley, 
Astoria,  Or. 

667,415.— Stamp  Die— Frank  White,  Ne- 
vada City,  Cal. 

667,641. — Hydrocarbon  Burner— J.  D. 
Williamson,  S.  F. 

667,279.— Nail  Machine— J.  H.  Yeakey, 
Redding,  Cal. 


W.  T.  MUGG  &  CO., 

make  a  specialty  of  selling  good  raisin  vine- 
yards.  Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE,  943  J  ST.,  FRESNO,  CAL,. 


Lining 
rough  interiors, 
cabins,  etc. 


Use  P  &.  B  Building  Pa- 
per. Cheapest,  easiest  to 
apply,  and  will  last  as  long 
as  the  house.  It 's  tough; 
won't  tear;  water,  germ  and 
acid  proof;  keeps  out  cold 
in  winter  and  heat  in  sum- 
mer. The  coated  side  gives 
protection  by  its  insulation, 
while  the  uncoated  side  is  of 
good  color  for  inside  room 
finish. 

P&  B  Paper  has  no  odor; 
is  obnoxious  to  rats,  mice 
and  vermin.  It's  water- 
proof, so  it  cannot  absorb 
moisture. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

>    ■■  -  "* 

MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

»fn  General  Commission  Merchants,  *fr 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  S.  F. 

Members  of  the  San  Francisco  Produce  Exchange 

49" Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
interest. 


The  Acme  of  Simplicity  in 
7Wo\A/er  Construction, 

As  Neat  as  a  Toy 
and  Strong  as 
a  Giant. 


THE  JONES  CHAIN  MOWER. 

No  Noise.    No  Vibration.    No  Lost  Power.    No  Cog  Wheels  to  Wear  Out. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  sprocket  and  chain  produces  far  less  friction  than  cog  wheels ;  that  they 
are  longer  lived;  that  the  application  of  power  is  more  direct.  Then  why  buy  a  geared  mower  that 
may  work  well  enough  when  it  is  new  and  the  gears  fit  closely  ?  But  it  soon  commences  to  wear,  loss 
of  motion  occurs,  and  in  a  short  time  you  need  a  new  mower. 

THE  H.  C.   SHAW  COMPANY,  State  Agents,  STOCKTON,  CAL. 


The  '1 locomobile"  Company 

OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


STATl 


ONS:  -j  1 


No. 


1255  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
103  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
06    Telegraph    Avenue,  Oakland. 

Your  choice  in  nino  different  styles.  Ladies 
can  oporate  thorn.  Sold  in  g-uarantood  condition 
at  reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  catalogues 
and  information  will  bo  sont  on  application. 


UNION  OIL 


rr    FUEL  OIL. 

LTUm. 


COMPANY    OF  CALIFORNIA, 

PRODUCERS   AND   REFINERS  OF 

PETROLEUM. 

^  DISTILLATE  FOR  SPRAYING. 

S  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


February  23, 1901. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Cow  Tests  at  the  State  Fair. 

To  the  Editor: — In  a  recent  number 
of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  under  the 
heading  "  Holstein-Friesian  Sale,"  it  is 
stated  :  "  having  won  the  first  prize  in 
the  butter  contest  at  the  State  Fair, 
both  in  1898  and  1899,  the  best  breeds 
of  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing." 

The  above  statement  does  not  agree 
with  the  facts  in  the  case.  In  1899 
there  were  no  Shorthorns  in  the  butter 
tests  at  the  State  Fair.  In  1898,  not 
being  there  to  see,  I  do  not  know  what 
kind  nor  how  many  cattle  were  in  it ; 
but  I  may  say  that  the  Holsteins  have 
not  always  beat  the  Shorthorns  at  the 
California  State  Fair. 

Not  having  had  any  cows  in  the  but- 
ter tests  for  a  good  many  years,  I  have 
to  go  back  to  1S94  and  1895  for  my 
proofs,  which  are  as  follows  for  a  test  of 
three  days  : 

Pounds 

Name.  Butter. 

Baden  Ruby  4th  4.533 

Rebecca  Edmunds  3rd  (Holstein)  4.076 

Olga  of  Y.  B.  (Jersey)  3.946 

Baden  Cherry  4th  3.904 

Joan  of  Baden  2nd  3.899 

In  the  last  four  animals,  consisting  of 
one  Holstein,  one  Jersey  and  two  Short- 
horns, the  produce  is  practically  the 
same. 

In  the  following  year,  1895,  I  had  two 
two-year-old  Shorthorn  heifers  in  the 
contest,  viz :  Bracelet  9th,  who  pro- 
duced an  equivalent  of  9.924  pounds  of 
marketable  butter,  which  was  more 
than  that  produced  by  any  other  two- 
year-old  heifer  in  the  test ;  the  other 
was  Baden  Gwynne  7th,  who  produced 
8.960  pounds,  while  Mr.  Burke  had  one 
of  the  same  year  who  produced  9.019 
pounds — practically  the  same  amount  as 
the  produce  of  Baden  Gwynne  7th. 

I  may  further  state  that  none  of  my 
cows  did  nearly  so  well  in  quantity  of 
milk  as  they  had  been  doing  at  home. 
It  was  either  in  1896  or  1897  that  Baden 
Cherry  4th  was  giving  over  fifty  pounds 
of  milk  per  day  at  home.  On  the  third 
day  of  the  test  at  the  State  Fair  she 
was  giving  a  little  over  thirty  pounds 
per  day,  owing  to  the  unfavor- 
able conditions  under  which  the 
tests  were  made,  and  for  that  reason  I 
determined  to  bring  no  more  cows  for 
that  purpose,  to  be  milked  under  like 
circumstances— unfair  to  both  the  cows 
and  the  breeder's  reputation. 

Robert  Asiiburner. 

Lakeville,  Sonoma  county,  Feb.  14th. 


Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


ROYAL 
SPRAY 
PUMP 

Is  a  double-act'u?  Spray 
Pump,  designed  espe- 
cially for  aud  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  best 
orchardlsts  and  oranpe 
growers  desiring  quick 
work  at  high  pressure. 
Not  w  1 1  h standing  the 
large  capacity  of  this 
Pump,  one  man  can 
operate  It  constantly 
against  pressure  with- 
out undue  effort. 

Piston  is  easily  and 
quickly  repacked  and 
all  valves  easily  access- 
ible. Piston,  piston-rod, 
valves,  valve  seats  and 
cylinder  lining  are  brass 
Piston-rod  Is  outside 
guided,  so  that  it  runs 
perfectly  straight. 

We  carry  a  full  line  ol 
SPRAY  OOOUH. 

WOODIN  & 
LITTLE, 

312-314  Market 

Street, 
San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OP  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAIl  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  »50.-  to  S800.. 
'Alpha"  and  "Baby"  >tyle».  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,  I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 


A   RECEIPT    FOR    MAKING  GOLD. 

Put  your  soil  in  proper  condition  and  you 
will  have  a  little  Klondyke  of  your  own. 
Well  rotted,  thoroughly  pulverized  sheep 
manure  is  a  natural  fertilizer,  hence  is 

THE  BEST 

Fertilizer 

for  all  around  use. 

Uniform  in  quality— not  a  stimulant,  but 
a  soil  food.  One  ton  of  this  manure  is 
equal  to  12  or  IS  tons  of  ordinary  stable 
manure. 

CHEAP,  EASY  TO  HANDLE  AHD  APPLY. 

Send  for  booklet  of  PROOF  and  prices.  WE 
PA  T  THE  FSMIOBT. 

FRESNO  FERTILIZER  WORKS, 


Geo.  C.  Roeiiing,  Prop. 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


^Sig  BULL- STRONG! 


....PIG  TIGHT.... 

An  Illinois  farmer  said  that  aft- 
er harvest  he  hatl  fully  200  bush- 
els of  loose  oats  on  the  ground 
t  hat  he  could  not  secure  any  ben- 
efit from,  because  the  fence 
around  the  Held  would  not  turn 
hogs.  Figure  the  loss  fur  yourself, 
He  also  said,  all  this  would  have 
been  saved  if  he  bad  used  the 
KitM'linan  Woven  Wire  Coiled 
Spring  Fence*  "ml  the  value 
would  nave  gone  a  long  ways 
towards  paying  cost  of  the  fence. 

wiib  tin- Duplex  Machine 
any  tanner  can  make  it  himself 
at  the  actual  cost  of  the  wire. 
Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

K  ITS  ELM  A  N  BROS. 
Box  int.         Muncie,  Inch 


IF  ANY  COMPANY 

offers  you  wire  fence  cheaper  than  PAGE  fence  is 

sold,  it  will  bare  to  be  a  cheaper  fence. 

PAGK  wovkN  Hlltr  11  M  \  i  o..  ADRIAN,  Mil  II. 


PENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Circulars  Free. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street,  Dwight,  Ills. 


s^Fresno  Scraper. 


3M-4- 


Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

G-FOOT.      WEIOHT.300   I. lis. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKER    <fc  CO., 
16  and  18  Dromm  St.,  San  Franclacu,  Cal. 

Klgin  Watchex  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co..  Elpln.  111. 


Tie  Fnlton  Pip. 

FOR  HOD  OR  WIND  MILL  USE. 

SO  EASY  TO  FIX. 


The  upper  and  lower  Valves  arc  at- 
tached to  the  Pump  Rod  at  all  times 
and  can  be  removed  from  the  Pump  by 
simply  removing  the  rod,  leaving  the 
heavy  column  pipe  and  Cylinder  in  the 
well. 

The  FULTON  SINGLE  ACTING  CYLINDERS 

for  deep  wells  arc  made  in  25  different 
sizes  and  lengths,  and  are  all  BRASS 
or  PHOSPHOR  BRONZE  except  the 
largest  sizes.  Standard  Single  Acting 
Cylinders  are  guaranteed  for  250-foot 
lift ;  Special  Single  Acting  Cylinders 
for  1000-foot  lift. 
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The  FULTON   PUMP. for 
the  STOCKMAN. 

IlAKEBSFIELI),  Cal.,  Aug.  2S>,  19C0. 

A.  T.  AMES,  ESQ., 

Gait,  Cal. 
Oeak  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  23rd 
will  say  that,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Cylinders 
that  we  have  been  using  In  our  stock  Pumps,  and 
which  we  purchased  from  you.  have  given  us  the 
best  of  satisfaction.  We  never  have  had  a  Cylin- 
der that  would  give  us  the  wear  and  tear  and  gen- 
eral satisfaction  that  those  of  yours  are  giving, 
and  we  recommend  them  highly  to  anybody  that 
is  in  the  market  for  a  Cylinder  to  be  used  in  a 
stock  well.        Very  truly  yours, 

KERN  COUNTY  LAND  CO. 

Dictated  by  F.  G.  M. 


Manufactured  by  A.  T.  AMES, 

QALT,  CAL. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

OLIVE  TREES. 

Plant  the  Manzanillo,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  pickling  kinds;  earliest  to  ripen,  heavy 
bearer,  rich  in  oil.  I  propagate  all  leading  vari- 
eties.  Write  for  prices. 

D.  H.  JENKINS,  SAN  BERNARDINO,  CAL. 

Plant  Evergreen  Millet 

FOR    YOUR  HOGS. 

One  of  the  best  feeds  for  Hogs.  Grows  anywhere 
without  cultivation.  Never  runs  out  when  once 
planted.   Roots  15.00  per  100  pounds. 

Por  Sate  by  L.  L   CROCKER,  Loomis.  Cal. 

EAST  PASADENA  NURSERIES, 

F.  H.  D1SBROW,  Proprietor. 

Telephone  Suburban  41.    P.  O.  Box  572. 

Everything  in  the  Fruit  or  Ornamental  Line 
furnished  on  short  notice. 

Grower  of  Citrus  Trees.       Thompson's  Improved 

and  Washington  Navels.      Seed  Bed  Stock. 
Large  Two-Year  Seedlings  for  Orchard  Planting. 
Reference:  First  National  Bank,  Pasadena. 


**  i  i  .    Greatest,  Cheapest  Fond  on  I  arth 

lor  Sheep,  Swine.  Cattle, 
Poultry,  etc. 

Will  be  worth  (100  to  you  to  read  what 
Salwr'.  catalog  nay.  al*ut  rajie. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 

will  positively  mike  you  rich;  12  ton* 
of  I  iv  anil  mt)0f  Dtftan  per  acre.io  also 
fhW, Tmm\ , C|i iMs.  (400  t>u.  corn, 250 
tu.  outs  per  a..)  etc.,  *lc. 

For  this  Notice  and  10c. 

we  mall  l\g  rtlaVK  and  10  Tarn.  Seed 
/tOTt-Uiea,  fully  worth  flOto  pet  a  lUrL 
For  1  If.  1  aptadU  vegetable  md  3 
brilliant  .lower  seed  package*  and  catalog. 

JOMA.SALzr.ii  Seed  Cora?*1 


PALMS  AND 

AURICARIAS. 

About  75  each  Canariensis  palms  and 
Bidwillii  auricarias  for  sale.  The  palms, 
grown  in  boxes  2}  feet  square,  are  8  years 
old  and  about  8  feet  high.  The  auricarias, 
grown  in  boxes  It  feet  square,  are  about 
6  feet  high  and  6  years  old.  These  are 
superb  and  rare  lawn  or  avenue  plants  and 
will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE, 

FRESNO,  Grtl— 

COX  SEED  CO., 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Aus- 
tralian Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Frnit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruit  Trees, 

French  Prune  on  Almond  Root, 

French  Prune  on  Peach  Root, 

Blenheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach  and 
Myrobolan  Root. 

SEBD  FOR  1901  AHHUAL  CATALOGUE,  BEAUTI- 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED,  FREE  BT  MAIL. 


alifornia  /. 
/.Vegetables 


ft  IN  .  . . 

*•   Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

PublUhtd  by  ■•  i  a -i '.  Rural  Prut "  of  San 

Francisco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Sacrru  Id.  California. 
Larre  tvo.,  fully  illustrated. 

PRICE  *8.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


Olive 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VI/.    JACKSON    £fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  183  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
FRMTAND  ORNAiyiENTAL 

T&EEQ*  ORANGES,  OLIVES, 

1IVEEO.  ROSES,  ETC. 
* — *  f7  f— 7  I — \ *  '  .  Grass.  Clover.  Vegetable 
OC/OLJO<  and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  520  Battery  St ,  San  Francisco. 

TREES^PLANTS. 

Good  Assortment!    Best  Quality! 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  PEACH.  Earliest  Freestone. 
SULTAN,  the  Biggest  Plum. 

Send  Us  Your  List  and  Let  Us  Price  It. 

LIHCOI1T  RURSERIES,     -     NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SUE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  wanted,  de- 
livered on  wharf  in  San  Francisco.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STKATTON,  P. minim,  Cal. 

SUGAR  PRUNE 

GRAFTING  WOOD. 

Original  Stock  Purcbasid  from  Luther  Burbank. 

C    F».    BAILEY   «*■  SONS. 

400  N  4th  Street,  SAN  JOSK,  CAL. 


RIVER  BANK^  NURSERY. 

FRENCH  PRUNES.     IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

DUKLIAINK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  TREES. 
L.  F.  SANDERSON,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

CATALOGUE 

—  FOR  — 

- 1901  - 

OFFERING  OUR  FINE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

Novelties, 
Plants, 

SeedS  and 

Bulbs 

of  every  description  for  the  G ARDEIN  and 
the  H  CD  USE  now  ready. 
SEND  FOR  IT. 
F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco. 

HEADQUARTERS 

 FOR  

Climax,  Sultan, 
Bartlett-iShiro 
Plum  Trees. 

A  few  thousand  at  lowest  regular 
nursery  prices. 

Burbank's  Experiment  Farms,   Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


r4  Every  horticulturist  should  have  t-y 
frA    my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue 

which  tells  all  about  fa} 

%    Citrus  p 
Trees  d 

The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also  fPU 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed, etc.  Remem-  Li 
ber,  I  send  this  C-pp  I 
valuable  book  ■  1  4 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R.  M.  TBAUUB,  (estab 
llshed  189 j),  San  Uimas, 
(Los  Angeles  (Jo.)  Cal.  r-s 

Full  information  regarding  Citrus  wjk 
Trees  furnished  at  any  time. 


TREES!  ™ix  TREES! 

Nurseries  in  Contra  Costa  and 
Butte  Counties. 

Leading  Varieties  of  Fruit  and  Nut  Trees 

Write  tor  Prices.  Address 
214  CALIFORNIA  ST  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Something  New! 


TBE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR. 

Originated  by  L.  L.  Crocker,  Loomis,  Cal.  Ripens 
about  December  1st  to  25th.  It  is  preferable  to  the 
Original  Bartlett.  Better  flavored;  about  the  same 
size;  very  juicy  and  melting  when  ripe;  highgolden 
color,  and  very  prolific  bearer.  Trees  never  over- 
load themselves,  although  bear  heavy  every  year. 
Very  hardy.  Will  ship  to  England  and  back  if  re- 
quired. It  has  stood  the  test  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Samples  of  the  fruit  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25c.  Switches  for 
grafting  at  $2  5J  each;  3  for  15.00.  Large  quantities 
at  reduced  rates. 

L.  L.  CROCKER  Loomis.  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 


ORANGES,  LEMONS,  POMELOS. 

Apples,  PEARS,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  Etc. 

Full  Assortment— Best  Quality. 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 
ORNAMENTALS 

In  extensive  variety. 

ODK  SEEDS  awarded  Gold  and  811ter  Medals 

at  Paris  Exposition. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


TREES! 

FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES. 

Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings, 

Berry  Plants  (LOGANBERRIES), 

Roses,  Palms,  and  Ornamental  Shrubs. 

WE  BEN GRAFT 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  QEORGE 

UNDER  CONTRACT. 
VA/rlte    for   Prices  1 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

(Successor  to  Leonard  Uoales.)  J0HH  AMES,  Prop. 

NAPA,  CAL. 


SATSUMA  or  OONSHIU 
ORANGES 

On  Citrus  Trifoliata  Stock. 

The  earliest  variety  and  the  hardiest  stock. 
Tree  thornless  and  fruit  seedless.  Also  all  the 
prominent  varieties  of  Oranges  and  Pomelos  on 
both  Sour  and  Citrus  Trifoliata  stocks.  A  full 
line  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Correspondence  Solicited.     Catalogue  Free. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY  NURSERIES, 

G.  1— .  Taber,  Prop. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY,  FLORIDA. 


FERRY'S 


You 
know  what 
you're  plauting 
when     you  plant 
Ferry's  Seeds.    If  you 
buy  cheap  seeds  you  can't 
be  sure.   Take  no  chances  — 
get  Ferry's.     Dealers  every- 
where sell  them.  Write 
for  1901  Seed  Annual — 
mailed  free. 

D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 


Qarden  (^ity  J^ursery 

HAS  A   COMPLETE   LINE  OF 

NURSERYoe  STOCK 

AND  A  SURPLUS  OF 

Myrobolan  and  Peach  Root  Prunes, 
Lambert,  Bing  and  Yellow  Spanish  Cherries. 

Sugar  Prune  Grafting  Wood,  CHEAP. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  STOCK  WANTED. 

WM.  KELLY,  PROP.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

California  Smyrna  Fig. 

Trees  of  this  variety  in  quantities. 

OUR  NEVA/ 
CATALOGUE 

Is  compiled  with  care  and  is  a  reliable  guide. 
Gives  hints  on  transplanting, orchard  tables, 
etc.,  and  you  ought  to  have  it 

IT'S  FREE.  Jt  SEND  TO-DAY  FOR  A  COPY. 


LARGEST  WEST  of  the 


ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


FANCHER 
CREEK 
NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for  «5* 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
GRAPE  VINES, 
ORANGE  and 
LEMON  TREES. 


ADDRESS  GEORGE  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal. 


California  Nursery  Co., 

NILES,  CAL. 

JOHN    ROCK,  manager. 
^  jt  ORANGES,  OLIVES  AND  GRAPES,  jt  j= 

RESISTING  VINES:  


Rupestris  St.  George,     Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier,     Riparia  a  grandes  fenilles, 
Solonis  Robusta. 

The  Largest  and  Finest  Collection  of  PALMS,  ORNAMENTAL  TREES, 
ROSES,  SHRUBS  AND  VINES  on  the  Pacific  Coast. 

SEND    FOR    OUB  CATALOGUE. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

WE  CARRY  A  GENERAL  LINE  OF 

Deciduous  and  (^itrus  frees  and  Ornamentals. 


Muir  Peaches: 


Per  100.  Per  1000. 
%to  1  in.— 4  to6ft...»80  OO  S180.00 
V,  to  \  in.— 4  to6ft...»15  OO  $130.00 

3t0  4ft...«12.0O 

2  to  3  ft  .  ISIO.OO 


^s^>SEND  FOR  PRICE  UST.<^w*^ 
RICHMAIN    &    MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


THE  FRESNO  NURSERY. 


I    HAVE    TO    OFFER   THIS  SEASON  

'Apple,  Pear,  Apricot,  Peach, ^ 


.FRUIT  TREES  C    Prune,  Almond,  Etc.     /  * 

Burbank's  SUGAR  PRUNE,  CLIMAX  PLUM, 
ROOTED  GRAPE  VINES, 

ORNAHENTAL  TREES,  SHADE  TREES,  PALJTS,  ROSES,  ETC. 

♦    SEND    FOR    CATALOGUE    AND    PKICE   LIST.  ♦ 

f      Address  F.  H.  WILSON,  Prop.  Fresno  Nursery,  FRESNO,  CAL.  f 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAlTpRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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akes  short  roads. 


ud  light  loads. 


(jrREASE 

^^■^Pood  for  everything 
that  runs  on  wheels. 

Sold  Everywhere. 
Made  by  STANDARD  OIL.  CO. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  context  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr..  »-y r.  and  2-y  r.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  lSi'5.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
628  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

FETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House.  S.  F..Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  fpr  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  WUllam  Nlles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE  —  Oldest  established 
herd  in  California:  contains  the  very  best  beef 
and  milk  strains.  Best  general  purpose  cattle  in 
the  world.  W.  H.  Howard.  523  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 

DAIRY  BULLS.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton  Creamery. 


POULTRY. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy.  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Spec'altles:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Single-comb  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  roosters  for  sale.  Eggs  f  1.50  per 
setting  of  15.   Incubator  lots  15.00  per  100. 

WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale. 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  19C0.  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  N1LES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

M FAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Koblnson,  Napa,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


8.  P.  LINDGREN  *  SONS,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale.  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 

BERKSHIRK  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52KS0.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  «  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUeg  M 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cai. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "  HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  508 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  con- 
vened at  its  hall  on  Saturday.  The 
secretary  read  communications  from 
U.  S.  Senator  Perkins  and  Congress- 
man Needham,  to  whom  she  had  writ- 
ten, sending  resolutions  of  Tulare 
Grange  on  the  Grant  bill  and  other 
matters  now  before  Congress  affecting 
farmer's  interest.  Both  gentlemen  ex- 
pressed their  intention  of  guarding  the 
farmer's  interest  in  the  consideration  of 
the  measures  spoken  of. 

Five  applications  for  membership 
were  received  and  referred  to  proper 
committees,  to  be  reported  on  at  next 
meeting.  There  being  five  candidates, 
heretofore  elected,  in  waiting,  the  first 
and  second  degrees  were  conferred  on 
them  in  an  impressive  manner. 

Resolutions  were  passed  favoring  the 
appointment  of  an  agriculturist  to  the 
office  of  Secretary  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture  and  recommending  J.  S. 
Taylor,  of  Napa,  for  the  position. 

The  subject  of  co-operation  in  buying 
and  selling  was  discussed,  either  by  the 
card  system  or  Rochdale  plan,  and  a 
committee  of  five  was  appointed  to  in- 
vestigate both  and  report. 

A  special  meeting  for  conferring  de- 
grees will  be  held  on  Saturday,  23d. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

FOR  AN  OBSTUCTED  TEAT. 

To  the  Editor. — I  have  a  cow,  seven 
years  old,  who  has  just  had  a  calf.  In  one 
of  her  teats  there  is  a  lump  about  the  size 
of  two  peas  side  by  side.  This  lump  is  in 
the  top  of  the  teat  and  stops  the  flow  of 
milk,  which  can  be  got  only  by  milking 
with  both  hands  on  the  same  teat.  Can 
you  give  me  any  remedy  for  this  through 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  ?— Reader, 
Angwin,  Napa  county. 

Treatment  for  this  condition  is  very 
unsatisfactory.  Apply  iodine  externally 
and  give  iodide  of  potash  internally  for 
several  weeks;  one  drachm  daily. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely, 

:>  1 i 1  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  P. 

A  metallurgist  has  calculated  the 
various  values  that  a  bar  of  iron  may 
acquire  in  being  put  to  different  uses. 
Made  into  horseshoes  it  becomes  worth 
$12,  into  table  knives  $160,  into  needles 
$355,  into  blades  for  penknives  $3180, 
into  button  buckles  $4500,  into  watch 
springs  $25,000. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have 
been  used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  in 
the  worst  infested  districts  of  California  and  with 
the  best  of  results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and 
proving  an  exceedingly  profitable  investment  to 
the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  Is  tested  and  found 
reliable  before  a  single  dose  is 
put  on  the  market. 

Write  for  literature  and  testimonials. 
 THE  

Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

BACTERIOLOGICAL  DEPT., 

FRESNO,  CAL. 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying  ground  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  =  New  York  =  Omaha  =  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  =  San  Francisco. 

EUREKA  GYPSUM  CO. 

The  undersigned  has  in  control  one  of  the  finest  deposits  of  Gypsum  in  the  State,  and  is 
prepared  to  supply  in  carload  lots  to  any  part  of  the  coast.   85%  PURE. 

W.  S.V/\IN  EMON,  Selma,  California. 

PRICES    OIN  APPLICATION. 


BARRED  ROCKS: 

Cockerels  14. CO  to  W  OO 

Pullets   8.00  to  5.00 

Trios   9.00  to  12.00 

Hgga   3.00  per  setting. 

BUFF  COCHINS: 

Cockerels  »3.50  to  15.00 

Pullets   2.50  to  4.00 

Trios   8.00  to  11.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  setting. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS: 

Cockerels  W  OO  to  Hi. 00 

Pullets   3.50  to  5.00 

Trios  10.00  to  14.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  settirg. 

Our  birds  are  from  the  best  of  stock 

and  have  won  highest  prizes  wherever 

shown. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

1317  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Two  hundred  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes remove  eighty  pounds 
■jii   of  "actual"  Potash  from  the 
soil.  Unless  this  quantity 
WkgL  is  returned  to  the  soil, 
|SC  the  following  crop  will 
S§»-£J;i..   materially  decrease. 

We  have  hooks  telling  about 
composition,  use  and  value  of 
fertilizers  for  various  crops. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 


JUST  AS  NATURAL  old  hen 
an .1  »  (rood  deal  moro reliable,  "■  '«" :  1 
break  its  eggs  or  make  Its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn't  stay  oBtbe  nest  and  allow  the  eg** 
to  chill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  b» 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

b  absolutely  perfect  as  to  Incubator  essentials—  proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  best  and  moisture,  recu- 
sation and  ventilation.  For  M  to  324  eggs.  WE  PA1 
I IEI0HT  ANYWHERE  in  the  V.  3.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co..  Box  217  Pctaluma,  CaL 

GOOD  LITTLE. INCUBATORS 

Many  people  want  .1  small  Incubator  but  don't 
want  a  mere  toy.a  plaything  that  will  only  flpotl 
i>oo<l  etrga.  To  meet  the  demand  for  a  really 
trood  little  incubatqr  we  have  perfected  the  now 
famous  Reliable  50  1.1.4.  BAN  TLI-V  O 
KFEMAL.  Hlstfceequa] 
of«nyhatcherevertnailetouly  . 
smaller,  and  sells,  for  only 
20th  Century  Catalogue 

_  _ltry  Book.    Best  ever  published. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BR000ER  CO.,  Box  B-91  .Qulncy,  III 


$5> 


MEYER,  WILSON  St  CO.,  Pan  Francisco,  Cal.. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

Many  a  Valuable  Fowl 

has  been  killed  by  coarse,  splintered  bone  in 
the  crop,  and  the  loss  attributed  to  hen  cholera. 
Hen  cholera  is  a  myth.  Feed  properly  and 
there  will  be  no  trouble.  "How  to  Make 
Poultry  Pay,"  tells  how  it  is  done.  /<"  is 
free.    Send  for  it. 

E.  C.  Stearns  &  Co.,  Box  9  Syracuse,  N.Y. 

S^Wi^POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 901 ,  160 pages,  over 
100  illustrations  of.  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raisechlckans snccoas- 
nlly,  their  rare,  diseases  and  remedies.  Dlarr-ms 
wilh  full  descriptions  of  Ponltry  bouses  All 
about  tnrobalors.  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowl.,  with  lowest  prices.  Prieeonly  ISrents 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER.  »ox   lit.   Free  port,  la 


THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

l»  still  in  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  In  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record :  California  State  Fair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  5:i  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

SESSIONS    <fc     CO..     117     IB.    23rd     St.,     Los     Angeles,  Cal. 

"  PASTEUR    VACCINE  " 


SAVES    CATTLE  FROM 


oooooo 
oooooo 
oooooo 


oooooo 
oooooo 
oooooo 


PASTEUR    VACCINE    COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Branches— Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 

EMERY'S  BEEF,  BLOOD  AND  BONE 

FOR  POULTRY. 

Carbohydrates  are  the  principal  constituents  of  grain  and  furnish  animal  heat  and  life  to  the  fowl. 
Bone,  oyster  shells,  grit,  etc.,  furnish  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  bODe  and  egg  shells,  and  aid 
digestion.  PROTOIDS  or  nitrogenous  organic  compounds  furnish  the  materials  for  the  formation  of 
flesh,  blood  and  eggs.  Our  Beef,  Blood  and  Rone  contains  ;»>•.,  protfin.  It  is  indispensable  to  success 
in  raising  poultry  for  the  market  or  for  the  production  of  eggs.   Sample  and  Circular  free. 

EMERY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  J 4  111  ST8„  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ordinary  Grub  In  X%  minute 
i  horse  can  operate  it.  No  hei 


Works  on  either  standing  timber  or  stumps.  Will  pull  ai 
sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Kitting.  A  man,  a  boy  and  a  he 
handle.  The  crop  on  a  few  acres  the  first  year  will  pay  for  the  Machine. 

(Address  Milne  Bros,  for  Shetland  Pony  Catalog.)  MILNE  MFG.  CO.,  853  8th  St.,  Monmouth,  III. 


Makes  a  cleaD 
avy  chains  or  rods  to 
Send  postal  card  for  Illust'd 


O.  H.  EVANS  cfc  CO., 

Machine  Works, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
First  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pomps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 
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Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

Fifty  Dollars  for  a  High  tirade  Sharpies  Separ- 
ator ig  Taking  Them  Off  Like  Hot  Cakes. 
The  Buttercup  is  a  beautif  u  1  separator 
of  the  Tubular  type,  handling  175  lbs 
ot  milk  per  hour 
to  perfection.  Its 
bowl  is  a  plain 
tube  only  2  inches 
in  diameter  and 
weighs  a  couple 
of  pounds.  Even 
a  small  pan  of 
'  milk  can  be  put 
through  profita- 
bly and  washing 
up  will  require 
but  two  or  three 
minutes.  We  or- 
iginally thought 
to  name  it  the 
"Finger  Separator."  it  turned  soeas- 
ily  with  one  finger.  It  does  its  work 
perfectly,  giving  thick  or  thin  cream, 
of  smooth,  velvety  character,  finest 
for  table  use  or  butter  making. 

Tubular  lluml  Separator*  mid  Steam 
Driven  Separators  for  larpc  dairies  are 
the  delight  nf  every  user,  they  require  so 
little  power,  skim  so  clean,  and  are  so  sim- 
ple, easily  washed  and  keptin  order.  We 
warrant  them  to  (rive  enough  more  butter 
from  the  same  milk  than  any  other  separ- 
ator,to  pay  over  0%  interest  on  their  whole 
first  cost.  A  free  trial  to  every  one.  Book, 
"Business  Dairying,"*  catalog  No.  131  free. 
Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills.        West  Chester.  Pa. 


AGRICULTURAL 

SCIENCE. 

The  Uses  of  Gypsum. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  tell  us  how 
gypsum  helps  plant  life  by  drawing  nitro- 
gen from  the  air;  how  it  combines  with 
manure  to  absorb  ammonia  to  make 
valuable  fertilizer,  etc.  It  would  be  of 
much  interest.— Reader,  Fresno  county. 


Gypsum  cannot  draw  nitrogen  from 
the  air  except  indirectly  by  stimulating 
the  growth  of  a  leguminous  plant,  and 
thus  making  its  root  bacteria  more 
active  in  the  taking  of  atmospheric 
nitrogen.  If  gypsum  could  take  nitro 
gen  from  the  air,  it  would  be  the  big 
gest  thing  on  earth;  and  if  there  were 
gypsum  enough  to  take  away  over- 
much nitrogen,  the  world  would  burn 
up.  But  gypsum  has  many  uses,  and  a 
good  account  of  them  is  given  by  Prof. 
Hilgard  of  the  University  Experiment 
Station  as  follows: 

Since  the  favorable  effects  of  the  use 
of  gypsum  on  soils  tainted  with  "black 
alkali"  have  become  known,  farmers, 
as  well  as  others  (more  particularly 
those  interested  in  the  development  of 
mines  of  this  material),  have  frequently 
applied  for  information  as  to  the  value 
of  land  plaster  as  a  general  fertilizer. 

Since  gypsum  can  supply  to  the  soil 
only  two  ingredients  taken  up  by  plants 
as  nutrients,  it  cannot  have  any  direct 
fertilizing  effect  save  in  cases  where 
one  or  both  of  these  two  ingredients- 
lime  and  sulphuric  acid— are  deficient. 
Of  over  1500  California  soils  now  in  the 
University  collection,  probably  not  over 
a  dozen  would  be  at  present  benefited 
by  an  additional  supply  of  lime,  that  in- 
gredient being,  from  climatic  causes, 
almost  necessarily  abundant  in  the  soils 
of  arid  climates.  As  to  sulphuric  acid, 
it  has  not  been  found  deficient  in  any 
soil  examined;  and  from  causes  parallel 
to  those  tending  to  render  lime  abun- 
dant, it  is  not  likely  to  be  required  as 
a  fertilizer  anywhere  in  California  with- 
in a  century.  Gypsum  is,  therefore,  a 
special  fertilizer  only,  and  is  not  to  be 
compared  to  such  fundamental  fertil- 
izers as  the  phosphates,  the  nitrates 
and,  in  their  proper  place,  the  potash 
salts,  which  serve  to  replace  directly 
what  the  crops  withdraw  from  the  soil, 
and  thus  to  maintain  its  store  of  plant 
food.  The  cases  in  which  gypsum  is 
found  useful  may  be  classed  under  four 
heads: 

1.  It  is  found  efficacious  in  improv- 
ing the  thriftiness  of  all  crops  of  the 
"leguminous"  tribe — that  is,  peas, 
beans,  vetches,  clovers  of  all  kinds,  al- 
falfa, etc".  The  exact  cause  and  mode 
of  action  in  this  case  is  not  fully  under- 
stood, but  it  is  an  old  and  well-estab- 
lished fact.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
not  be  expected  that  virgin  soils  al- 
ready producing  maximum  crops  will 
make  the  use  of  plaster  pay  in  going 
still  higher.  Many  such  soils  already 
contain  all  the  gypsum  that  can  be  use- 


ful, and  to  add  more  would  be  "  carry- 
ing coals  to  Newcastle." 

2.  Among  the  effects  known  to  be 
produced  by  gypsum  on  many,  or  per- 
haps most,  soils  is  the  setting  free,  or 
rendering  available,  of  supplies  of  pot- 
ash contained  in  the  soil,  but  not  in 
such  a  form  that  crops  can  use  it. 
Probably  this  is  one  of  the  causes  of  its 
favorable  effect  on  the  legume  plants. 
As  regards  California  soils,  the  great 
majority  are  remarkable  for  their  high 
contents  of  potash,  much  of  which  is  in 
the  soluble  and  therefore  fully  available 
form.  Hence,  this  particular  effect  of 
gypsum  is  likely  to  be  less  useful  in 
California  and  the  "arid  region"  gen- 
erally than  it  is  in  the  East,  where 
potash  fertilizers  are  highly  important 
and  soils  on  an  average  contain  one- 
third  to  one-fifth  as  much  potash  as  do 
ours. 

3.  The  utility  of  gypsum  on  soils  af- 
flicted with  " black  alkali,"  or  carbon- 
ate of  soda,  is  doubtless  the  most  im- 
portant use  for  it  in  California  agri- 
culture, at  present  and  for  many  years 
to  come. 

4.  Gypsum  is  of  high  utility  in  the 
preservation  of  manure,  because  it  ab- 
sorbs and  retains  for  plant  use  the  car- 
bonate of  ammonia  so  freely  given  off 
from  barnyards,  stalls  and  manure  piles 
under  all  ordinary  modes  of  manage- 
ment. A  box  of  land  plaster  should  be 
conveniently  to  hand  in  every  stable  for 
use  in  the  stalls,  which  it  disinfects 
most  effectually  without  in  any  manner 
interfering  with  the  subsequent  use  of 
the  manure,  as  is  the  case  with  other 
disinfectants  now  in  common  use,  in 
cities  especially.  It  is  equally  good  in 
other  places  where  offensive  exhala- 
tions are  apt  to  occur,  and  its  free  use 
would  do  away  with  a  great  deal  of  the 
unpleasantness  and  some  unhealthful- 
ness,  now  so  commonly  found  about  the 
farm  yard  and  even  the  dwelling  house. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


MILLIONS  OF  ACRES 

fenced  with  them  this  year.  The  fences  that 
grow  more  popular  every  season.  Real 
saving,  service  and  satisfaction  in 

Ell  wood  Steel  Wire  Fences 

Fully  guaranteed.  Best  steel  and  galvaniz- 
ing. If  you  can'tfind  our  local  agent  write  to 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


You  get  the  Profits 


Under  our  plan  of  selling  carriages,  buggies  and  harness, 
you  get  the  profits.    The  jobber  and  retailer  are  cat  out. 
By  dealing  direct  with  our  factory,  you  pay  only  the  cost  i 
making  with  a  moderate  profit  added  ;  and  you  take 
yourchoice  from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assort- 
ment.  Our  plan  of 

Selling  Carriages  Direct 

insures  satisfaction  —  your  money  *iack  if  you  are  ( 
dissatisfied.     Our  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  ' 
showing  many  styles  of  high  grade  vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blanket* 
and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  descriptions  of  each,  mailed  free. 
THE  (Ol.l  Till  s  CARR1AUE  mi  HABNKSS  CO.,        P.  O.  Box  772,        Colwku,  O. 


TWO  POINTS  TO  REMEMBER: 

The  man  who  has  one  or  two  things  to  sell  always  says  his  is 
the  best. 

Those  who  carry  a  complete  stock  usually  know  what  is  best 
adapted  to  each  individual  requirement. 

Trying  to  feed  trees  on  available  (not  wafer  soluble)  phosphoric  acid  is  like  the  fox  who  invited  the 
crane  to  dine  on  soup  from  a  shallow  dish.   The  food  may  have  been  good,  but  It  was  out  of  reach. 

Don't  encourage  shallow  rooting  by  using  a  fertilizer  that  remains  on  the  surface  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  feeding  rootlets  of  the  tree.  For  trees,  use  water  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  and  let  It  go  down  deep  with  the  rain.  It  will  save  much  irrigating  by  causing  deep 
rooting.   It  costs  no  more  and  is  more  valuable. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Phosphates.   Correspondence  solicited. 

IN.    OHLANDT    &  CO., 

(Established    I860.  ' 
INDIANA    AND    YOLO    STREETS  8AN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


J 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111  ,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  which  contain  much  valuable  in- 
formation, and  may  be  bad  for  the  asking. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LCJ>  VA/  PRICES. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  4:  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

cocfrhed  w?t°hId8  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

FOR  + 

IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST. 


FOR   IRRIGATION    AND  RECLAMATION. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct  Con- 
nected to  Steam  or  Electric  Power. 
IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO., 

9-17  STEVEHSOW  ST.,  SAIf  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  BIG 

Pacific   Fruit  World,  Weekly, 
Three  Months  

Homemade  Contrivances,  three 
books  bound  in  one  

Orange  Judd  Farmer,  Weekly, 
Three  Months  


PACIFIC 


0RLD 


OFFER : 

ALL  FOR 

25  cts. 

POSTPAID. 

Send  Stamps  or  Coin. 

P.  O.  Box  944, 

LOS  ANGELES. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

arstS0^ 

tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary  and [  record  (^original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
Mftotioe  before  the  Office,  and  tne  frlquent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  whfch  will 
slve^ventoJs  the  expense  of  applying  for  Patents  upon  Inventions  which  »™  aSmU  IS  KrkS 
advice  sent  free  on  reoeipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  STRONG  ft  CO.,  Patent  Agenta,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Pranclaco.  Cal. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  OUR 

foil  l  M  DH  CTPPI  DAIMflP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
TKllUViHn  jIccl  KAiiuc  we  wlu fQ-r a  8hort  tlme  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for ^ 125.00.  The  regular  retail 
orfce  Is  150  00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  oooklng  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21H  inohes  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet . 
Beit  Banze  made.  WM.  U.  WILLAKD,  Manufacturer,  819  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Loula,  Mo.   Will  ahlp  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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THE 


ORCHARD  TOOLS  OF  ALL  STYLES. 


DOES    THE  WORK. 


BALL 
BEARINGS. 


BUFFALO    Sl'IKL     TOOTH  KftHHOWS 

Hitve  SPRINGS  wblch  allow  the  teeth  to  yield  in  meeting  an  obstruct  lor. 
Frames  will  not  "hark"  the  tree*. 


IUFFALO    DISC— Extensible  and  Keverelble. 


The  Only  FLEXIBLE  Harrow 
in  the  Market,  and  the 
OPERATOR  controls  the 
pressure  on  either  end  of  the 
fanes. 


BUFFALO    SPRING    TOOT  H    IIARRO  \AJ  S 

FOR  I  1  I  I  D  OR  ORCHARD  USE. 

Fitted  with  Lever  Springs,  Tabular  Bars,  Adjustable  Teeth,  I  Beam  Frame, 
Hook  Couplings,  Etc. 


This  Harrow  is  also  Reversible.   Sizes  4  ft.,  5  ft.,  0  ft  and  8  ft.,  with  20  in.  Discs. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Sacramento.  Los  Angeles.  Portland,  Or. 

U/rite  for  Catalogues. 


HOLT  BROS. 

ORIGINAL  LINK  BELT 

Combined 

Harvester. 

THE  GREAT  FAVORITE  OF  THE  FARMERS. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(INCORPORATED) 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of   Traction    Engines,  Wagon  and 

Carriage  Wheels,  Etc. 

BRANCH    OFFlCEl    WALLA    WALLA,  U/ASH. 
Represented  by  Holt  Bros.  Co.,  30  and  32  Main  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


nf   INSURE  Y0UR  CR0PS 
11  III  dlt  Ul           of  WHEAT  and  OATS. 

-                             ioo  lbs.  ,,r  NITRATE  OF  SODA 

V    £\        4%      f%           4\       Per  acre  applied  early  in  the  spring  does  it.  Promotes  stoo'.- 
^  1  1  i  1  /■      /\  ^\     /m       ing,  stimulates  growth,  increases  yield.    Of  great  value  on  all 
K-S     m.%r      crops,  vegetables,  grass,  fruits,  etc. 

J*  1  *   FOR  SALE  BY  

L/^l*|l  1  |  *T  f*\*                 BALFOUR ,    GUTHRIE    «fc  CO., 
f^l     1               1  g  I     1           316  California  Street,     -      -      -      8an  Francisco,  Oal. 

^                                   •                             Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 

_                  THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER, 

^11  (KEUISTKKKD) 
H^LH              *                            Has  been  abundantly  proved  THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND  ALL 
■9  tUM                                                                             OVER  THE  WORLD. 

H          yr\  r\  %■%  /"•  \  \  TT  f±      Greatly  improves  tlie  quality  and  increases  the  crop  of  Fruits, 
V^^V  I  f|l|||&       1  V  i        Wheat.  Barky,  Outs,  Hoots,  etc.,  as  it  provides  at  low  cost  an 
1  vUUvll  T  V      abundant  store  of  available  and  durable  phosphates  which  meet 
^W^^                                             tbe  requirements  of  nature  in  a  ready,  rational  and  remuoera- 
Vil                      AND                  tlie  manner.  The  sales  of  Thomas' Phosphate  Powder  have  in- 
Pfj                                                creased  in  thirteen  years  from  SO  to  1  ,OGO,UOU  tons  per  year. 

r*l       -If   FOR  SALE  BY  

rOIltaDlC.                OMI-I-OUI*.    GUTH  R  IE    *  GO. 
■B                                                   316  California  Street,     -                   San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 

MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 

For  Sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

SPRAYING  DISTILLATE. 

A   Petroleum    Product    Recommended    by  EXPERT 
HORTICULTURISTS. 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 

A    Side  Hill    Combined  Harvester 
In    the  Pield. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  9. 
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THIRTIETH  TEAK. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


What  the  Tree  Says  for  Itself. 

Fruit  trees  speak  a  language  which  should  become  quite  intelligible  to  the 
attentive  grower  and  convey  lessons  richly  worth  knowing.  Careless  growers 
who  do  not  observe  closely,  nor  think  carefully  upon  what  they  see,  will  usually 
miss  the  communication  which  the  tree  makes  in  the  interest  of  its  own  thrift 
and  the  grower's  profit.  It  would  be  quite  feasible  for  one  with  sufficient  knowl- 
edge of  plant  physiology  and  pathology  to  make  out  a  dictionary  of  the  sign- 
language  of  the  plant,  so  that  less  observant  people  might  learn  to  understand 
at  least  some  of  the  simpler  ideas  expressed,  and  might  receive  suggestions  at 
least  of  some  of  the  more  complex  situations  which  the  behavior  of  the  plant  in- 
dicates. It  is  quite  possible  that  the  future  may  develop  achievements  of  this 
kind,  for  we  are  surely  learning  each  year  to  better  understand  the  wonderful 
problems  and  processes  which  are  involved  in  plant  growth,  and  thus  are  becom- 
ing better  fitted  to  recognize  signs  of  phenomena  which  are  of  much  moment. 

During  the  last  few  years  in  California  we  have  had  a  chance  to  learn  much 
about  the  effect  of  scant  moisture  upon  plant  growth,  and  we  hope  such  a  chance 
may  not  come  again  in  a  generation.  One  of  the  plates  on  this  page  shows  two- 
year  growths  of  the  apricot  tree.  In  the  lower  part  of  the  plate  there  is  a 
small  figure  showing  two  twigs  each  of  about  three  inches  length  attached  to 
opposite  sides  of  the  old  wood.  Such  twigs  as  these  were  the  only  growth  which 
the  tree  made  during  a  whole  season.  Encircling  the  higher  space  of  the  plate 
is  the  year-growth  of  another  apricot  tree,  showing  an  extension  of  over  three 
feet.  These  two  trees  stood  not  far  apart  in  the  rich  loam  of  the  Niles  region 
of  Alameda  county,  and  the  photographs  were  taken  to  illustrate  some  investi- 
gations made  by  the  University  Experiment  Station  to  determine  how  far  cul- 
tivation conserved  soil  moisture.  Dr.  Loughridge,  who  made  the  investigation, 
found  that  the  tree  which  made  the  three  inches  of  new  growth  stood  on  un- 
cultivated ground  and  the  soil  contained  to  a  depth  of  six  feet  from  the  surface 
an  average  of  4.2%  of  moisture.  The  tree  which  made  three  feet  of  new  growth 
stood  upon  well-cultivated  ground,  and  the  soil,  to  the  same  depth  as  in  the 
other  case,  contained  6.3%  of  moisture.  The  tree  which  made  a  good  growth 
had  then  50%  more  moisture  than  the  other  and  was  enabled  to  show  good 
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growth  in  a  dry  year  because  its  owner  treated  it  properly.  This  conclusion  is 
too  obvious  to  need  comment.  But  trees  get  into  distress  in  other  ways  than  by 
lack  of  cultivation  and  scant  moisture  supply.  Sometimes  they  have  been  al- 
lowed to  overbear  or  for  lack  of  pruning  do  not  renew  their  wood,  but  struggle 
along  without  vigor,  making  no  strong  bearing  wood.  The  grower  who  ever 
studies  closely  can  soon  understand  what  the  tree  is  trying  to  tell  him  of  its 
distress,  and,  by  thinking  carefully,  he  can  usually  learn  his  own  duty  on  the 
premises. 

Pruning  in  Place  of  Thinning. 

How  far  late  spring  pruning  may  take  the  place  of  thinning  fruit  is  an  inter- 
esting question.  All  pruners  should  have  a  thought  to  the  removal  of  excessive 
bearing  wood  so  that  the  tree  may  not  carry  more  fruit  than  it  can  bring  to 
satisfactory  marketable  sizes  and  some  calculate  to  do  the  most  of  the  neces- 
sary thinning  with  the  shears.  Recently  it  has  occurred  to  a  number  of 
growers  that  they  could  prune  late  in  the  spring,  after  the  fruit  had  set,  and 
thus  save  the  cost  of  thinning.  Mr.  J.  W.  Mills,  of  the  University  substation  at 
Pomona,  Los  Angeles  county,  made  some  experiments  to  satisfy  himself  on  that 
point  and  the  engraving  used  herewith  represents  two  of  his  comparisons.  Two 
different  trees  of  each  of  two  varieties  were  chosen.  One  of  each  was  spring 
pruned  after  the  fruit  had  set  and  these  are  marked  No.  1  in  the  plate.  One  of 
each  was  regularly  winter  pruned  and  then  the  fruits  thinned  by  hand  in  the 
usual  way.  These  are  marked  2  in  each  case.  It  is  clear  from  the  picture  that 
the  1  is  larger  than  the  2  in  each  case  and  the  conclusion  is  therefore  that  by 
pruning  late  one  can  get  larger  peaches  than  by  winter  pruning  and  hand  thin- 
ning afterward  and  save  the  cost  of  hand  thinning.  This  is  a  timely  matter  to 
think  of  now  and  the  picture  conveys  only  a  hint  of  the  practice.  It  may  be  a 
new  idea  to  some  that  trees  can  be  pruned  after  the  spring  growth  has  started 
and  the  fruit  set,  without  injury  to  the  tree.  This  may  be  accepted,  however, 
as  a  fact.  We  have  done  and  seen  enough  cutting  in  that  condition  of  the  tree 
to  know  that  the  tree  takes  kindly  to  it.  With  that  assurance  growers  can  ex- 
periment for  themselves  with  a  few  trees  to  see  how  they  find  the  method  to 
stand  economically  as  compared  with  the  old  winter  pruning  and  spring  thin- 
ning. 
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The  Week. 

And  now  it  has  warmed  up,  plenty  of  hot  water 
has  been  thrown  down,  and  California  is  to  be  spared, 
after  all,  that  second  "Snowfall  Bulletin"  which  was 
threatened  and  against  which  we  entered  a  mild  pro- 
test last  week.  But  we  are  getting  something  quite 
as  bad  in  the  low  lands,  and  broad,  valley  lakes  are 
likely  to  prevail  again  this  year  as  they  did  four 
years  or  more  ago.  Those  monster  pumps  of  the 
river  bank  lands  may  have  to  be  used  this  year  for 
drainage  rather  than  for  irrigation.  Meantime  every- 
thing is  growing  riotously  and  a  little  dry  spell  to 
moderate  its  gait  somewhat  will  be  better  for  its 
later  standing.  Fruit  blooms  are  appearing  freely 
and  wild  flowers  showing  in  the  vast  expanse  of  ver- 
dure. For  the  next  few  weeks  the  whole  State  will 
be  a  flower-decked  lawn  fit  to  capture  the  many 
hearts  now  arriving  on  personally  conducted  excur- 
sion trains  at  cut  rates.  Fortunate  people  ;  we  do 
not  care  if  they  never  go  back — that  is,  the  best  of 
them.  ^ 

Wheat  options  have  been  uneasy.  They  rose  and 
have  again  receded,  but  are  still  higher  than  at  our 
last  report.  There  has  been  a  free  outward  move- 
ment, in  all  five  cargoes,  with  about  19,000  tons, 
worth  nearly  $400,000.  One  cargo,  nearly  6700  tons, 
is  the  largest  ever  cleared  from  this  port.  Spot 
wheat  is  unchanged.  Shipping  barley  has  also  done 
something.  A  cargo  of  3500  tons  has  gone  to  Eu- 
rope. Prices  are  fairly  steady  for  shipping  barley, 
but  feed  is  still  low  and  weak.  Oats  are  quiet  but  I 
not  lower  ;  rather  more  is  offering  and  taking  is  slow. 
Corn  is  unchanged  and  rye  is  weak  and  dragging. 
Beans  are  quiet  and  held  as  before,  but  little  is  doing. 
Bran  is  moderately  firm,  supply  rather  light,  and  | 
dairy  feeders  buying  freely.  Hay  is  slow  at  old  fig- 
ures. Beef  and  mutton  are  quiet  and  unchanged. 
Hogs  are  still  going  at  full  prices  ;  Eastern  are  still 
arriving,  though  local  supplies  are  shy.  Butter  is 
weak  and  lower  ;  much  of  it  is  soft  and  "watery,"  as 
the  trade  says,  and  little  really  fine.  Cheese  is  still 
drooping,  but  stocks  are  light.  Eggs  are  lower  and 
will  apparently  soon  reach  the  packing  point — in 
fact,  packers  expect  to  start  in  next  week.  Poultry 
is  firm  for  all  good  stock.  Turkeys  are  lower  owing 
to  large  arrivals.  Shippers  seem  to  think  that  peo- 
ple want  turkeys  for  Washington's  birthday  and  j 
send  too  many  every  year.  An  American  wants 
nothing  but  picked  cherries  on  that  day.  Potatoes  j 
are  unchanged  ;  few  fine  and  many  common.  Onions 
are  a  little  easier  than  they  have  been,  but  still  j 
higher  than  a  week  ago.  Supplies  are  being 
brought  in  from  Oregon,  Nevada  and  Australia.  Fine  I 
apples  are  still  high  and  scarce.  There  are  too  many 
common  oranges — twelve  carloads  to  be  auctioned  on 
Wednesday — but  really  fine  fruit  goes  well.  Lemons 
are  unchanged:  there  is  a  better  movement  but  sup- 1 


phes  are  ample.  A  little  business  is  being  done  in 
dried  fruit  at  low  figures;  poaches  are  going  fairly. 
There  are  still  cheap  prunes  to  be  had.  Almonds 
are  weak  and  shading  downward.  Wool  is  no  better 
nor  is  it  likely  to  be  while  country  buyers  are  chasing 
themselves  around  trying  to  buy  the  spring  clip  at 
the  best  figures  they  can.  It  would  not  help  them 
at  all  to  have  things  lively  in  the  city,  and  so  the 
city  wool  merchant  pulls  down  the  corners  of  his 
mouth  when  the  interviewer  asks  for  the  state  of 
things. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  jam  route  may 
take  much  greater  amounts  of  California  fruits  than 
recently  supposed.  People  who  know  the  English 
have  always  urged  the  feasibility  of  jam  by  the  tank 
or  ton  from  here,  to  be  retailed  there  by  the  pound 
or  pint,  to  be  ladled  in  all  its  stickiness  into  the  pur- 
chaser's receptacle,  so  that  a  maximum  amount  of 
jam  could  be  supplied  for  a  small  price,  and  no  cost 
for  can  or  label.  The  Australian  fruit  growers  have 
recently  been  doing  something  quite  large  in  jam 
shipments  "home,"  and  California  bids  fair  to  be  up 
in  it,  also.  A  London  paper  says  that  a  single  order 
from  one  noted  London  firm  alone  amounts  to  twenty- 
eight  tons  of  apricot  pulp  from  California.  Plums, 
pineapples,  quinces,  apricots  and  peaches  are  also 
largely  imported  to  London  in  the  form  of  jam,  and 
American  strawberry  pulp  is  also  claimed  to  be 
threatened.  The  British  grower  has  cause  for  com- 
plaint "  that  the  demand  is  not  what  it  was  "  for  his 
products.  It  will  be  a  fine  thing  for  California  to 
work  up  unlimited  amounts  of  jam  of  all  kinds.  Ten 
million  pounds  of  prune  jam  would  be  a  fine  order 
right  now. 

The  Southern  Pacific  has  announced  that  the  car- 
load minimum  on  shipments  of  dried  and  canned 
fruits  would  be  advanced  from  24,000  to  30,000 
pounds  beginning  April  1st.  People  who  handle 
canned  and  dried  fruits  say  the  advance  in  the  car- 
load minimum  will  seriously  cripple  them  in  the  dis- 
tribution of  their  goods  in  the  East.  Many  Eastern 
dealers  would  take  a  carload  of  twelve  tons  where 
they  would  refuse  fifteen  tons  in  one  consignment.  A 
memorial  to  the  traffic  officials  of  the  company  is  to 
be  prepared  in  which  all  are  expected  to  vigorously 
protest  against  the  threatened  action. 

We  have  in  this  issue  another  letter  on  the  hand- 
ling of  resistant  vines  and  other  communications  are 
arriving  to  continue  the  discussion.  This  subject  is 
now  the  one  most  alive  in  our  horticulture.  Grape 
prices  are  advancing  and  likely  to  be  high  this  sum- 
mer. Growers  do  not  propose  to  be  knocked  out  by 
a  bug  too  small  to  make  a  speck  on  the  average  ret- 
ina and  are  making  a  run  on  resistant  roots  which 
will  absolutely  wipe  out  the  stock  of  the  most  popular 
varieties.  It  is  not  sure  that  these  varieties  are 
best:  there  are  others  which  may  show  special  local 
adaptations  but  the  rush  is  on  now  and  away  things 
go.  For  example,  the  Rupestris  St.  George  has 
done  best  so  far  on  our  soils  disposed  to  get  quite 
dry  in  summer.  It  does  not  follow  that  this  will  be 
best  also  in  vineyards  in  Fresno  or  elsewhere  where 
the  water  has  risen  by  sub-irrigation.  There  re- 
mains, therefore,  much  to  be  done  by  local  experi- 
mentation. Still,  buying  of  resistant  cuttings  has 
been  large.  It  is  reported  that  one  grower  at  San 
Jose  shipped  the  other  day  150,000  cuttings  to 
Fresno.  The  cuttings  were  for  the  most  part  made 
up  of  Rupestris  St.  George,  yet  there  was  also  a 
quantity  of  the  Riparia  Gloria  de  Montpellier,  a  root 
well  adapted  to  moist  land  and  which  may  strike  the 
Fresno  conditions  well.  Since  the  discovery  of  the 
phylloxera  in  that  region  planting  vinifera  cuttings 
or  roots  has  practically  stopped  and  some  tracts  re- 
cently planted  on  that  basis  have  been  plowed  up.  It 
is  better  to  be  sure  than  to  be  fast. 

The  stockholders  of  the  prune  association  have 
given  the  directors  the  right  of  way  on  their  propo- 
sitions to  push  the  fruit  by  advertising,  and  they  now 
have  the  power  to  do  that  work  up  to  a  limit  of  $200,- 
000,  or  less,  as  they  see  fit.  How  it  should  stir  the 
advertising  genius  to  know  that  all  that  money  is 
ready  to  be  striven  for  !  We  presume  the  young 
ladies  dealing  out  cooked  prunes  in  public  places  will 
go  without  much  pushing,  but  what  next  ?  If  the 
directors  have  to  listen  to  all  the  propositions  and 
plans  for  advertising,  they  will  not  have  much  time 


for  anything  else  this  spring.  But  never  mind  about 
that  ;  there  are  still  about  70,000,000  pounds  of 
prunes  to  be  sold  or  made  into  brandy  before  the 
next  crop  comes,  and  plans  must  be  pushed  hard  and 
fast. 

Speaking  of  that  prune  arch  to  be  erected  in  honor 
of  President  McKinley  at  San  Jose,  has  any  one 
reached  a  proper  conception  of  how  beautiful  it 
would  be  with  all  the  flies  on  it  f  It  would  indeed  be 
a  moving  spectacle. 

Prof.  Elwood  Mead,  whom  we  mentioned  last  week 
as  entrusted  with  the  development  of  instruction  in 
irrigation  at  the  State  University,  is  now  at  work  in 
Berkeley.  He  will  commence  his  course  of  lectures 
Monday  afternoon,  March  4th.  These  lectures  will 
be  given  during  the  following  six  weeks  on  Monday, 
Wednesday  and  Friday  of  each  week  at  3:45  p.  m.,  in 
the  lecture  room  of  the  Agricultural  building.  Prof. 
Mead  will  trace  the  origin  and  describe  the  growth 
of  irrigation,  dwelling  on  the  methods  developed  for 
the  construction,  operation  and  maintenance  of  irri- 
gation undertakings,  both  individual  and  corporate. 
He  will  follow  this  with  the  development  of  the  sys- 
tem for  diverting  and  utilization  of  rivers.  The  next 
topic  considered  will  be  the  legislation  on  this  sub- 
ject, showing  methods  of  acquiring  titles  to  streams. 
Then  he  will  discuss  some  State  and  national  meas- 
ures required  for  future  development.  These  lectures 
will  be  open  to  the  public  so  far  as  the  accommoda- 
tions allow.  ^ 

Californians  will  rejoice  to  hear  that  all  those  tropi- 
cal reciprocity  treaties  are  to  be  put  on  a  shelf  to 
cool  until  the  next  session  of  Congress — with  the 
additional  hope  that  they  will  roll  off  and  break  their 
necks  before  that  time.  It  is  telegraphed  from 
Washington  this  week  that  the  Senate  Committee  on 
Foreign  Relations  decided  to  make  no  further  effort 
to  secure  action  upon  the  various  reciprocity  treaties. 
In  the  present  condition  of  legislative  business  it 
would  be  impossible  to  secure  action  upon  the  treaties 
during  the  few  days  left  of  the  session.  Senator 
Perkins  has  indicated  unalterable  opposition  to  the 
Jamaican  treaty,  and  other  Senators  oppose  all  the 
treaties  on  principle.  There  would  be  a  desire  for 
general  debate,  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to 
take  the  question  up.  That  will  do  for  the  present, 
but  California  producers  ought  to  keep  up  their  agi- 
tation while  there  is  still  a  reciprocity  factory  at 
Washington.  If  our  unique  and  struggling  industries, 
which  are  now  making  good  progress  under  a  pro- 
tective tariff,  are  to  be  ruined  by  a  reciprocity  ar- 
rangement which  helps  nobody  except  some  Eastern 
monopoly,  of  what  avail  is  the  tariff  ?  It  is  a  delusion 
and  a  snare. 

The  Legislature  is  dealing  generously  with  the 
State  University.  Bills  ensuring  something  like 
$100,000  a  year  for  the  next  ten  years  are  making 
good  prospects  and  seem  likely  to  reach  the  Gov- 
ernor. The  propositions  for  a  dairy  school  seem 
likely  to  be  transferred  to  the  regents  of  the  Uni- 
versity with  the  expectation  that  they  will  provide 
this  special  instruction  out  of  the  increased  allow- 
ance which  the  institution  will  receive.  Other  legis- 
lation in  the  agricultural  interest,  like  the  fertilizer 
control  law,  does  not  seem  to  make  due  headway,  but 
may  show  up  strongly  toward  the  close  of  the  session, 
which  is  now  fast  approaching. 

Eastern  fruit  growers  are  taking  up  the  fight 
against  the  San  Jose  scale  with  much  vigor.  It  is 
reported  that  sixty  peach  growers  of  Catawba  island 
in  Lake  Erie  have  formed  an  association  to  spray  the 
trees  with  crude  oil  exclusively,  it  having  been  dem- 
onstrated that  this  remedy  is  more  effective  in  the 
destruction  of  the  pest  than  anything  else.  Two  car- 
loads of  oil  have  been  purchased  for  the  purpose  and 
will  be  used  early  in  the  spring. 

There  will  be  a  fine  display  of  California  canned 
fruits  and  vegetables  at  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion next  summer.  The  California  Fruit  Canners' 
Association  has  made  a  liberal  appropriation  to  have 
its  goods  brought  to  the  notice  of  Eastern  residents. 
The  Association  has  accepted  a  design  for  a  facade 
to  its  exhibit.  The  whole  front  will  be  in  California 
redwoods  ;  but,  to  add  novelty  to  the  whole  effect, 
the  other  three  walls  will  be  composed  of  glass  jars 
filled  with  California  fruits. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Tomato  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor: — I  understand  that  for  three 
years,  from  Merced  south  to  Los  Angeles,  tomatoes 
have  been  affected  so  seriously  by  blight  or,  perhaps, 
some  trouble  with  the  roots,  that  it  has  been  very 
hard  to  raise  them  at  all.  I  think  it  has  been  as  bad 
at  Fresno  as  at  any  other  place.  Owing  to  this 
trouble,  tomatoes  have  been  very  high  here,  and 
there  would  be  money  in  the  crop  this  year  if  one 
could  successfully  combat  this  disease.  I  hope  that 
you  have  received  affected  plants  and  can  advise  as 
to  experiments  for  its  cure.  One  of  my  neighbors 
intimates  that  he  has  a  sure  cure  ;  if  he  has,  it  may 
be  worth  something  this  year.  I  have  not  yet  per- 
suaded him  to  tell  what  it  is. — Reader,  Fresno. 

At  least  three  different  diseases  of  the  tomato 
have  been  prevalent  in  the  interior  valley  during  the 
last  two  or  three  years.  One  begins  with  a  spot  on 
the  leaf,  and  these  spots  multiply  on  the  leaves  and 
stems.  Another  causes  an  ugly  brownish-black  spot 
at  the  blossom  end  of  the  tomato.  Both  of  these  can 
be  checked  by  the  free  use  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
The  third  and  most  serious  disease  is  a  blight  which 
causes  a  whole  plant  or  part  of  a  plant  to  wilt  or  col- 
lapse suddenly.  This  is  caused  by  a  bacterium  which 
goes  from  the  soil  into  the  internal  tissues  of  the 
plant  and  can  not  be  reached  by  any  spray.  After 
one  plant  is  attacked  the  germs  of  the  disease  are 
carried  from  it  to  healthy  plants  by  insects.  To  es- 
cape infection  from  the  soil,  keep  planting  tomatoes 
on  new  ground.  There  is  no  practicable  way  now 
known  by  which  the  soil  can  be  freed  from  the  germs. 
To  reduce  danger  of  carriage  by  insects,  insecticides 
must  be  used,  such  as  the  addition  of  Paris  green  to 
the  Bordeaux  mixture  or  powdering  the  plants  with 
a  mixture  of  Paris  green  and  flour:  one  part  of  Paris 
green  to  two  parts  of  flour.  The  spread  of  the  dis- 
ease can  also  be  checked  by  immediately  burning  any 
plant  which  wilts  down. 

By  watchfulness  and  quick  use  of  these  means,  at 
least  partial  crops  can  be  secured,  even  in  localities 
where  the  diseases  have  been  prevalent.  Any  man 
who  has  a  "  sure  cure"  should  be  invited  to  demon- 
strate it  by  actual  trial.  Nothing  less  than  this 
should  antecede  the  payment  for  a  sure  cure,  be- 
cause though  there  may  be  many  sures  there  be  also 
few  cures.  ^ 

The  Best  Early  Grinding  Corn. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  give  the  name  of  the 
best  early  corn  to  grow  here  forcornmeal,  and  where 
I  can  get  the  seed? — Grower,  Clayton. 

The  best  corn  for  a  particular  locality  can  usually 
be  best  determined  by  conference  with  the  corn- 
growers  of  the  vicinity.  It  is  impossible  for  us  to 
localize  all  such  points,  though  we  try  to  keep  in- 
formed on  them.  If  the  matter  is  not  locally  deter- 
mined, the  two  early  yellow  corns  most  suitable  for 
trial  are  the  "  Yellow  Learning,"  a  large,  long  ear 
and  strong  plant,  ripening  sometimes  in  a  favorable 
locality  in  100  days.  "  King  of  the  Earliest "  is  even 
a  quicker  kind,  with  a  large  ear,  small  cob,  etc. 
There  are  also  other  varieties  which  are  locally  popu- 
lar. Perhaps  some  Contra  Costa  grower  will  give 
us  his  experience.  Seed  corn  can  be  had  from  San 
Francisco  seedsmen,  and  it  is  usually  better  to  start 
with  the  selected  seed  which  they  offer  than  to  take 
local  supplies,  unless  they,  too,  have  been  selected  by 
a  careful  grower. 

Subterranean  Hog  Feed. 

To  the  Editor: — Are  there  any  detailed  publica- 
tions about  Jerusalem  artichokes  ?  I  would  like  to 
know  about  them  because  I  wish  to  go  into  the  hog 
trade.  I  am  also  going  to  plant  some  chufas,  which 
are  said  to  be  very  good  and  fattening.— Reader, 
Sonora,  Mexico. 

We  do  not  know  of  anything  very  elaborate  on  the 
Jerusalem  artichoke.  The  history  of  this  plant  is 
peculiar.  It  has  been  known  and  urged  as  hog  feed 
from  time  to  time  for  the  last  half  century,  and  yet 
they  are  not  entitled  to  any  rank  as  a  source  of  pork. 
Every  little  while  some  one  explodes  about  them,  and 
figures  out  the  millions  in  them,  and  yet  no  one  stays 
with  the  crop  very  long.  Dozens  of  favorable  reports 
have  been  printed  in  this  State  and  years  enough 
have  elapsed  to  fill  the  whole  State  with  the  tubers, 
and  yet  we  do  not  believe  enough  artichoke  pork  is 
produced  in  this  State  to  supply  a  single  Mohamme- 
dan famjly.  Something  is  the  matter  with  the  arti- 
choke, certainly,  or  it  would  catch  on  better.  Per- 


haps the  'chokes  peter  out  for  lack  of  replanting.  A 
few  grown  as  a  garden  vegetable  are  always  in  the 
market,  but  the  field  crop  vanishes.  Perhaps  people 
find  it  better  to  grow  hog  feed  above  ground.  The 
chufa  is  about  the  same  ;  a  chufa  craze  crops  out 
once  in  awhile,  and  between  times  all  is  quiet.  There 
is  something  seriously  wrong  with  plants  which  do 
not  stick.  Perhaps  some  reader  can  assign  the 
reasons. 

Treatment  for  Old  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — What  wash  would  you  recommend 
for  old  apple  trees  whose  trunks  are  rough  and  of  a 
dead  bark  appearance  ?  Would  lime  water  be  good  ? 
Do  you  recommend  pulling  the  sprouts  that  grow 
during  summer  off  the  trees  where  they  are  not 
needed,  or  is  it  better  to  let  them  stand  to  winter 
than  green  or  summer  prune  ? — B.,  Butte  county. 

So  long  as  the  trees  are  dormant  a  safe  and  effect- 
ive cleansing  wash  is  one  pound  of  caustic  potash  to 
six  gallons  of  water.  Lime  water  is  not  strong 
enough  to  have  any  appreciable  effect.  If,  however, 
the  bark  is  injured  by  sunburn,  a  good  whitewashing 
may  check  the  increase  of  the  injury,  though  it  can 
not  cure  it.  Sprouts,  which  can  be  made  of  no  ser- 
vice as  new  branches,  should  be  pulled  off  as  soon  as 
seen  all  through  the  growing  season. 

Celery  Blight. 

To  the  Editor: — We  shall  be  greatly  obliged  to 
you  if  you  will  favor  us  with  such  information  as  you 
have  relative  to  the  celery  blight.  We  lost  fully  one- 
half  of  our  crop  last  season  through  the  blight, 
although  we  used  every  precaution  possible.  Our 
irrigating  system  is  perfect  and  it  was  not  through 
lack  of  water.  We  sprayed  it  thoroughly  the  whole 
season,  and  up  to  the  middle  of  September  we  had  no 
signs  of  it.  It  came  on  between  two  days,  and  con- 
tinued to  increase  in  spite  of  anything  that  we  could 
do,  and  if  you  can  throw  any  light  on  the  subject  we 
shall  be  greatly  obliged  to  you. — Grower,  Tecumseh, 
Mich. 

We  are  not  aware  of  such  trouble  in  this  State 
— so  far,  at  least,  growers  have  made  no  complaint 
of  it.  There  are  two  fungus  diseases  which  work 
great  havoc  in  the  East,  and  we  print  this  note  that 
our  growers  may  be  on  the  lookout  for  it.  We  shall 
be  glad  of  information  if  any  such  thing  is  noticed,  so 
that  all  may  be  forewarned  and  forearmed. 

Valuable  Acacias. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  by  mail  three  specimen 
branches  of  what  I  am  told  are  acacia.  Will  you 
please  name  them  for  me  ?  Which  is  the  best  acacia 
to  plant  for  a  fast  growing  hardy  tree  for  shade  and 
shelter,  or  would  the  eucalyptus  be  better  on  the  east 
side  of  oranges  ? — Subscriber,  Dinuba. 

The  tree  with  the  broadest  leaf  is  acacia  melan- 
oxylon;  the  pinnate  or  feathery  leaf  is  acacia  mollis- 
sima;  the  third  one  can  only  be  recognized  by  the  seed 
pods  and  not  by  the  leaves.  The  mollissima  is  a  fine, 
quick  growing  tree,  shapely  and  gorgeous  when  in 
bloom.  It  would  be  better  than  eucalyptus  for  a  low 
windbreak,  because  its  branches  are  near  the  ground, 
as  well  as  up  aloft.  We  are  well  impressed  with  this 
tree  for  a  windbreak  in  regions  where  it  thrives. 
Acacias  were  once  condemned  because  they  harbored 
the  cottony  cushion  scale,  but  the  Australian  lady- 
bird knocked  out  that  objection.  We  ought  really  to 
be  planting  more  acacias.    They  are  beauties. 

What  to  Do  With  Barren  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  about  1200  prune  trees  of 
the  French  varieties,  twelve  years  old,  on  my  best 
land — moist  bottom,  10  or  12  feet  to  water.  They 
are  in  splendid  condition,  large  and  healthy — the 
finest  looking  trees  in  the  valley — but  they  do  not 
bear.  One  year  they  gave  $700  worth  of  dried 
prunes,  but  have  never  paid  expenses  any  other 
year.  Can  I  bud  or  graft  them  to  apricots  or  peaches, 
or  get  a  crop  out  of  them  in  any  way  ? — Reader, 
San  Diego  county. 

Peaches  ought  to  do  well  on  your  French  prunes, 
as  they  are  in  a  place  to  make  good  growth,  but 
they  would  probably  soon  overgrow  the  stock.  The 
almond  and  apricot  would  also  take;  but  perhaps  the 
same  causes  which  made  the  prunes  barren  would  do 
the  same  for  them.  On  the  whole,  the  prune  is  not  a 
good  stock,  except  for  its  own  kind,  and  we  would 
rather  put  in  new  peach  trees  than  go  to  the  trouble 
and  vexation  of  grafting  over  to  that  fruit.  It  seems 
to  jar  one  sadly  to  throw  away  fine  trees,  but  it  is 
often  the  wisest  thing  to  do.  Very  many  unprofitable 
prune  trees  have  been  cut  out  at  the  south  recently. 


Canning  Apple  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — Would  you  advise  planting  young 
apple  trees  in  coal  oil  cans  well  perforated  ?  Go- 
phers eat  them  off  dreadfully,  as  we  have  woods  all 
around  us. — Home  Planter,  Santa  Cruz  county. 

Your  apple  trees  will  grow  for  a  time  in  perforated 
oil  cans,  but  the  perforations  should  be  large  enough 
to  let  out  the  roots,  and  still  not  large  enough  to 
allow  the  gophers  to  go  in  to  the  root  crown.  Good 
results  have  been  reported  by  taking  wire  cloth,  1 
inch  mesh  and  3  feet  wide.  Split  lengthwise,  so  that 
you  have  long  strips  1J  feet  wide.  Cut  these  into 
pieces  about  4  feet  long,  so  that  when  the  ends  are 
brought  together  you  have  wire  cylinders  about  16 
inches  in  diameter.  Make  tree  holes  to  fit  these, 
putting  the  cut  ends  of  the  wire  at  the  bottom. 
Plant  the  trees  in  these  cylinders.  The  roots  can 
get  out  freely  and  the  gophers  cannot  get  on. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
February  25,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  temperature  has  been  several  degrees  above  nor- 
mal during  the  week,  and  the  warm  weather  has  caused 
snow  in  the  mountains  to  melt  rapidly.  The  rainfall  has 
been  unusually  heavy  in  some  sections,  and  this,  with  the 
melted  snow  from  mountain  districts,  has  caused  a  rapid 
rise  in  the  rivers  and  creeks.  Although  no  damage  has 
yet  been  reported,  except  in  the  flooding  of  a  few  wheat 
fields  by  excessive  rainfall,  there  is  considerable  danger 
in  the  low  lands  of  the  valley.  All  farm  work  has  been 
retarted,  as  the  soil  is  too  for  wet  cultivation.  Grain  is  still 
in  good  condition.  Feed  is  abundant  and  stock  in  good 
condition.  AlmoDds  are  in  bloom  in  many  places;  cher- 
ries and  apricots  are  blossoming  near  Vaeaville. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Warm  weather  has  continued  during  the  week,  caus- 
ing a  rapid  growth  of  grain  and  feed  and  bringing  out 
blossoms  on  deciduous  fruit  trees.  Heavy  rain  has  fallen 
in  the  central  and  northern  counties  and  light  showers 
have  been  frequent  in  the  southern  counties.  At  Santa 
Rosa  the  rainfall  for  the  week  amounts  to  3.87  inches, 
and  there  was  a  severe  thunderstorm  in  that  and  other 
places  on  the  23d.  In  the  northern  portion  the  soil  is 
too  wet  for  working,  but  plowing  and  seeding  have  pro- 
gressed in  the  southern  counties.  Grain  is  in  excellent 
condition,  and  prospects  for  large  crops  were  never  bet- 
ter. Green  feed  is  abundant.  Almond  trees  are  heavily 
laden  with  blossoms  at  Belmont  and  other  places. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Warmer,  cloudy  weather  with  generous  rains  has  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  week.  The  rain  has  thoroughly 
soaked  the  ground,  and  in  many  places  stopped  plowing. 
Water  is  standing  in  some  low  places  in  the  grain  fields, 
but  not  in  sufficient  quantities  to  cause  damage.  Early 
sown  grain  is  reported  in  splendid  condition,  but  the  late 
sown  needs  more  sunshine.  Green  feed  is  abundant. 
Pruning  and  plowing  orchards  progressing  rapidly. 
Almonds  are  in  bloom  in  most  localities,  and  peach  and 
apricot  buds  are  swelling  rapidly.  Fruit  trees  and  vines 
are  in  excellent  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm  weather  has  continued  through  the  week, 
greatly  benefiting  grain  and  grass.  Light  rain  has  fallen 
in  some  sections,  but  it  has  not  interfered  with  farm 
work,  and  considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  plant- 
ing late  crops  and  cultivating  orchards  and  vineyards. 
Grain  is  in  first-class  condition  and  gives  promise  of  a 
larger  crop  than  for  several  years.  Green  feed  is  plenti- 
ful. Deciduous  fruit  trees  are  advancing  rapidly,  and 
will  soon  be  in  bloom  if  warm  weather  continues.  Citrus 
fruits  are  being  gathered  and  shipped  in  large  quantities. 

Eureka  Summary. — Warm  weather  and  heavy  rains 
nearly  all  the  week;  valley  lands  thoroughly  saturated. 
Grain  on  high  lands  growing  finely.  Pasturage  is  ex- 
ceptionally good.    Pruning  of  orchards  continues. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Grass  and  grain  are  grow- 
ing rapidly.  Farmers  arc  plowing  for  summer  crops. 
Oranges  are  moving  freely.  Almonds  are  in  full  bloom 
in  some  localities.  Mountain  snow  is  melting  fast  and 
keeps  creeks  full. 

Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Wednesday,  Feb.  27,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . .  j 

3  14 

38  45 

4(1.  Id 

30.41 

46 

68 

Red  Bluff  

.75 

22.72 

16  69 

18  50 

42 

68 

Sacramento  

.68 

16  10 

13.87 

14.24 

48 

70 

San  Francisco  

■z  OU 

18.04 

15.11 

16.71 

48 

72 

.28 

8  94 

6.21 

6  21 

46 

70 

Independence  

.20 

5.68 

2.14 

4  39 

88 

66 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.59 

27.04 

12.66 

13.75 

46 

80 

T 

13  61 

4.57 

12  58 

50 

82 
74 

San  Diego  

.00 

8.53 

2.65 

7.18 

54 

.00 

3  60 

.76 

2.54 

50 

82 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Citrus  Fruits— Their  History  and  Literature. 

By  Chakles  H.  Shinn  of  the  University  of  California— Opening  ad- 
dress at  the  Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair. 

You  have  built  a  temple  here  for  that  marvelous 
group  of  oriental  fruits  whose  very  names  are  deeply 
rooted  in  the  language  and  literature  of  prehistoric 
races.  These  citrus  fruits  you  are  learning  to  culti- 
vate illume  the  pages  of  poetry  as  well  as  the  sober 
records  of  horticulture.  The  orange  tree  in  your 
midst,  islanded  in  sea-like  mountains,  bears  the  red- 
gleaming  golden  apples  of  the  Grecian  Hesperides. 
Nameless  heroes,  great  as  Hercules,  have  toiled  over 
dreadful  deserts,  sailed  perilous  seas,  conquered  sav- 
age races  and  wild  beasts  these  two  thousand  years 
and  more,  and  by  reason  of  their  lives  you  have  the 
orange  here  in  this  valley,  and  are  gathered  together 
in  its  praise. 

None  of  us  are  aristocrats  in  this  American  land  of 
semitropic  horticulture,  and  yet  we  have,  as  you 
observe,  our  "House  of  the  Prince  of  Orange." 
Here,  too,  in  spite  of  South  African  wars,  may  the 
children  always  find  an  "Orange  Free  State."  I 
doubt  not  that  when  you  who  dwell  in  this  fair  realm 
desire  a  humorist,  you  read  the  writings  of  Mark 
Lemon,  and  that  you  prefer  a  lime-light  for  illumina- 
tion. Even  at  one's  worst,  in  such  a  land  as  this,  a 
man  might  well  be  with  Shakespeare's  Count  Or- 
lando "civil  as  an  orange,  and  something  of  that 
jealous  complexion." 

Historical. — The  really  classic  literature  of  the 
orange  begins,  as  I  have  said,  with  the  tale  of  the 
garden  of  the  Hesperides,  and  yet  if  oranges  were 
grown  in  those  Atlantean  islands  they  were  not 
sweet,  but  bitter.  The  bitter  orange  was  undoubt- 
edly the  wild  original  stock,  and  its  home  was  some- 
where in  southeastern  Asia.  From  two  to  three 
parent  types,  countless  forms  have  developed. 

The  first  mention  of  any  citrus  fruits  is  found  in 
early  Sanscrit  writings,  where  the  name  "  Narga- 
runga,"  from  which  our  word  orange  comes  through 
the  Arabic,  is  applied  to  the  bitter  orange  and  the 
large,  rough-skinned  citrons.  The  specific  Latin 
name  "  Aurantium "  comes  from  the  same  source. 
The  citron  is  called  in  Sanscrit  a  "  needle-melter;  " 
its  juice  made  swords  blue,  it  was  famous  in  medicine; 
seventeen  epithets  found  in  the  Sanscrit  all  refer  to 
the  bitterness  and  the  acidity  of  the  orange  and 
citron. 

Even  in  the  time  of  Alexander,  bitter  oranges  were 
still  unknown  in  western  India.  Arabian  merchants 
and  travellers  found  them  in  eastern  India  about  the 
seventh  century,  used  them  in  medicine,  and  by  the 
ninth  century  extended  their  culture  into  Arabia 
itself  and  even  to  Syria. 

Sweet  oranges,  which  originated  by  some  acci- 
dental seeding  in  some  part  of  southern  China,  be- 
came known  to  oriental  cultivators  perhaps  as  early 
as  the  thirteenth  century,  and  were  much  more  rap- 
idly transferred  to  other  parts  of  the  world  than  had 
been  the  case  with  the  bitter  type.  They  reached 
Europe  some  time  in  the  fourteenth  century,  by  way 
of  Palestine  and  Syria,  and  again  through  the  Portu- 
guese navigators  in  1498  and  after  —  whence  the 
names  Lisbon  and  Portugal  oranges. 

Botanists,  as  De  Candolle  says,  "are  unable  to  dis- 
cover any  other  character  than  taste  to  distinguish 
the  sweet  from  the  bitter  varieties."  Horticulture, 
ancient,  mediaeval  and  modern,  has  developed  very 
many  changes  since,  but  still  greater  steps  are  pos- 
sible, and  the  citrus  fruits  of  the  future  will  be  bet- 
ter than  any  which  now  exist.  In  this  valley,  where 
two  such  investigators  as  Carl  Purdy  and  Luther 
Burbank  are  living  and  working,  there  should  be 
many  experimenters  to  follow  their  lead. 

Citrus  medica,  the  lemon,  or  "limon"  of  old 
writers,  is  a  far  older  fruit,  as  far  as  its  culture  goes, 
than  the  sweet  orange.  The  Sanscrit  writers  de- 
scribed the  true  citron  and  the  lime.  Wild  forms  of 
these  two,  also  of  the  sweet  lime  and  of  the  true 
lemon,  are  found  in  India.  Some  of  these  fruits  were 
cultivated  in  Media,  Persia  and  Mesopotamia,  whence 
Theophrastus,  three  centuries  before  Christ,  called 
the  lemon  the  "  apple  of  Media."  Gradually  spread- 
ing over  Asia  Minor,  the  citron,  or  true  Citrus  med- 
ica, reached  Italy  by  the  third  century.  The  He- 
brews probably  cultivated  it  from  the  time  of  the 
Babylonian  captivity.  The  more  acid  sub-species, 
such  as  the  lemon  and  lime,  long  attracted  less  at- 
tention than  the  citron.  In  the  tenth  century  the 
Arabs  took  the  lemon  to  Palestine  and  Egypt.  Italy 
had  them  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

The  small  or  Mandarin  type  of  orange  (Citrus  no- 
bilis)  is  a  native  of  China,  where  it  has  been  culti- 
vated for  many  centuries,  but  it  did  not  reach  Europe 
till  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

Alexander  Neckham,  the  earliest  Englishman  to 
write  about  gardens  (about  the  close  of  the  twe  '^th 
century,  says:  "A  noble  garden  will  give  thee 
medlars,  quinces,  warden  trees  (a  kind  of  pears), 
peaches,  pomegranates,  lemons  or  citron  apples, 
oraDges  or  golden  apples,  almonds,  dates  (which  are 
the  fruit  of  palms)  and  figs."  He  had  spent  much  of 
bis  time  in  southern  France  and  probably  in  Spain 


and  Italy,  so  that  this  catalogue  is  far  too  semi- 
tropical  to  suit  the  average  English  climate. 

Sir  Walter  Raleigh  brought  the  first  orange  trees 
to  England,  and  Sir  Francis  Carew  planted  them  in 
the  open  ground  somewhere  in  Surrey,  where  they 
lived  till  the  great  frost  of  1839-1840.  A  few  trees 
(probably  of  the  Seville  bitter  orange)  planted  in  Salt- 
combe,  in  Devonshire,  lived  for  over  a  hundred  years. 
But  the  most  famous  orange  trees  in  Europe  are 
those  grown  at  Versailles  and  the  Tuilleries  in  large 
boxes  or  tubs.  Some  of  these  came  from  seeds  sown 
in  1421  and  others  from  seeds  of  the  time  of  Francs  I. 
Cordova  has  trees  700  years  old.  Another  venerable 
tree  was  planted  in  a  convent  yard  at  Rome  in  the 
year  1200  by  St.  Dominic,  and  is,  I  believe,  stHl  bear- 
ing fruit. 

I  must  pass  over  a  wealth  of  allusion  to  citrus 
fruits  in  classic  and  mediajval  writings,  but  I  cannot 
forbear  a  few  quotations  from  quaint  old  Gervase 
Markham's  "  Countrey  Farme  "  (London,  lb'16): 

"  In  October  the  gardener  is  advised  to  bestow  his 
Orenge  Citron  and  Pomegranate  Trees  in  some  cov- 
ered place  to  avoid  the  danger  of  eminent  cold  "; 
"  in  Aprill,  about  St.  George  his  day,  you  shall  set 
abroad  your  Citron  and  Orenge  Trees.  (This  was  of 
course  tub  culture  and  use  of  cellar.) 

Our  old  writer  than  describes  the  citrus  fruits  of 
his  time.  He  has  citron  trees,  orange  trees,  "  limon  " 
trees  and  citron  trees  of  Syria  and  of  Assyria — five 
sorts  in  all.  His  "  Pome  Adam"  was  a  very  large, 
coarse  citrus  fruit,  resembling  the  shaddock,  as 
nearly  as  one  can  judge.  "  with  many  clefts  like  the 
print  of  teeth,  which,"  he  says,"  shows  it  to  be  the 
apple  which  Adam  did  bite  upon."  He  says,  "All 
these  citrus  fruits  are  of  great  tendernesse  and  in- 
credible daintinesse,"  and  he  explains  in  detail  their 
growth,  propagation,  culture  and  houses,  and  the 
method  of  obtaining  trees  from  Italy,  France  and 
Spain.  His  views  seem  to  modern  readers  extremely 
crude,  laborious  and  unprofitable,  but  it  ought  to 
make  us — in  California — grateful  for  our  infinitely 
better  advantages. 

He  states  that  you  can  graft  these  fruits  upon 
themseves,  as  citron  upon  citron,  which,  indeed,  we 
all  agree  to;  but  he  also  says  that  oranges  may  be 
grafted  upon  the  pomegranate,  the  pear,  the  apple 
and  the  mulberry.  If  grafted  upon  the  holly,  he  says, 
the  oranges  will  never  freeze  nor  die  from  a  cold 
wind.  Citrons  grafted  on  the  mulberry  will  be  red 
and  sweet,  and  on  the  pomegranate  will  be  dwarf 
trees.  All  these  sayings  are  much  of  a  sort  with  his 
recommendation  to  graft  the  olive  upon  the  grape- 
vine, in  order  to  improve  its  quality.  He  prefers 
orange  stock  for  his  citrons  and  citron  stock  for  his 
lemons. 

The  gourd  and  summer  squash,  he  says,  is  a  friend 
to  the  citron  and  should  be  planted  near  ;  indeed, 
even  the  ashes  of  gourds  make  them  more  fruitful. 
These  are  very  old  superstitions,  hence  the  name 
"citron"  still  applied  to  some  curcurbits. 

Oranges,  he  says,  must  be  gathered  in  the  change 
of  the  moon,  and  in  the  night,  and  he  gives  quaint 
recipes  for  preserving  them  through  the  winter  "  in 
heaps  of  barley,"  or  covered  with  "plaister,"  or  in 
"salt  brine."  He  describes  the  various  distillations 
of  orange  and  lemon  flowers,  rind,  etc.,  their  medic- 
inal uses  and  the  making  of  marmalades. 

Although  most  of  his  recipes  are  absurd,  let  us 
not  forget  that  rare  old  Gervase  Markham's  writ- 
ings formed  for  nearly  a  hundred  years  the  great 
rural  cyclopedia  of  the  English  people,  and  that  much 
of  interest  still  lingers  in  his  ponderous  volumes. 

But  the  story  of  citrus  fruits  in  the  lands  where 
only  the  highest  horticultural  skill  can  keep  them 
alive  in  a  few  favored  spots,  or  can  grow  them  in 
costly  orangeries  and  citronieres,  has  too  many  lim- 
itations to  be  of  much  interest  here.  We  know  that 
as  far  north  as  Copenhagen  and  St.  Petersburg  men 
grow  oranges — a  marvelous  triumph  of  horticulture, 
representing  nearly  a  thousand  years  of  slowly  accu- 
mulated skill.  Yet  it  does  not  stir  in  our  pulses  as  does 
the  outdoor  work  of  our  own  orange  growers.  For 
the  true  literature  of  the  citrus  tree  one  must,  there- 
fore, go  to  the  Orient,  which  is  everywhere  gorgeous 
with  scent,  color  and  lavishness  of  citrons,  oranges, 
limes,  lemons  and  their  innumerable  varieties.  These 
shine  in  the  "Arabian  Nights"  and  in  myriads  of 
real  and  modern  gardens. 

"Far  off,  and  where  the  lemon  grove 
In  closest  coverture  upsprung, 
The  living  airs  of  middle  night 
Died  round  the  bulbul  as  he  sung. 
Not  he,  but  something  which  possessed 
The  darkness  of  the  world— delight, 
Life,  anguish,  death,  immortal  love." 

Everywhere — in  thousands  of  books  of  travel,  in 
endless  books  of  poetry,  in  Kingsley,  Keats,  Shelley, 
Tennyson,  Aldrich — one  finds  the  full  charm  of  or- 
ange groves.  Anglo-Indian  Phillip  Robinson  writes  : 
"  Pleasant  indeed  is  my  Indian  garden.  *  *  *  The, 
citron,  lime  and  orange  trees  are  beautiful  alike 
when  they  load  the  air  with  the  perfume  of  their 
waxen  flowers,  or  when  they  are  snowing  their  sweet 
petals  about  them,  or  when,  heavy-fruited,  they  trail 
their  burthened  branches  to  rest  their  yellow  treas- 
ure on  the  ground."  Does  not  that  seem  as  if  it 
might  be  in  our  own  California  ? 

But  I  will  call  your  attention  to  what  was  done  and  j 
said  long  ago  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable  of  Asiatic  | 


monarchs  who  flourished  in  India  in  the  early  part  of 
the  sixteenth  century.  He  was  "a  desperate  war- 
rior, an  elegant  poet,"  a  lover  of  gardens,  a  "most 
resolute  and  royal  drinker  of  wines,"  and,  while  his 
given  name  was  Zehir-ed-din-Muhammed,  he  was  gen- 
erally called  Baber,  or  "The  Tiger."  Now  this  ter- 
rible fellow  became  by  force  of  his  arm  and  brain 
Emperor  of  Hindoostan,  but  he  found  time  to  plant 
gardens  and  to  write  and  receive  letters  about  va- 
rious flowers  and  fruits.  He  describes  one  orange  as 
so  thin-skinned  that  it  could  not  be  taken  to  market, 
while  another — the  "Asterabad"  variety — often 
went  1100  miles  in  an  ox-cart  and  arrived  in  good 
condition.  His  "  Bajour  "  orange  tree  yielded  7000 
fruit  one  season.  Of  the  lime  he  says  that  "  it  will 
cure  a  poisoned  man,"  which  idea  crops  up  in  much 
of  the  olden  literature  of  citrus  fruits. 

This  great  Emperor,  descendant  of  Zengis  Khan 
and  Tamerlane,  founder  of  the  splendid  Empire  of 
the  Moguls,  planted  in  1508  a  "charbagh  "  or  great 
garden  overlooking  the  Kabul  river.  In  his  journal 
is  a  striking  description  of  the  place  whose  reservoir 
"  was  wholly  planted  around  with  orange  trees." 
This  place  he  calls  "the  very  eye  of  the  beauty  of 
the  garden,"  and  adds,  "At  the  time  when  the 
orange  becomes  yellow,  the  prospect  is  delightful." 
A  vast  mountain  crowned  with  perpetual  snow,  from 
which  nine  streams  descend,  overlooked  the  garden. 

Leaving  this  literature  of  the  Orient,  let  us  come 
nearer  home.  Orange  culture  in  America  was  at- 
tempted in  colonial  times  along  with  the  silkworm, 
European  vines  and  many  other  crops  that  proved 
impracticable,  and  their  story  makes  sadly  interest- 
ing reading  now.  By  1833  Kenwick,  in  his  "New 
American  Orchardist,"  describes  eight  species  and 
varieties  of  citrus  fruits.  Downing  adds  about  eight 
kinds  of  oranges  to  Kenwick's  list,  and,  in  like  man- 
ner, we  can  go  through  all  the  horticultural  writings 
of  Americans,  excepting  some  of  the  local  material  in 
Florida  and  Louisiana,  and  find  nothing  of  value  to 
Californians  regarding  citrus  fruits  until  we  come  to 
our  own  investigators.  We  are  of  course  compelled 
to  study  with  great  care  the  monumental  folio  of 
Risso  and  Poiteau,  published  in  1818,  also  Gallesio's 
valuable  monograph  of  1811,  and  in  lesser  degree  Dr. 
Bonavia's  writings.  We  find  much  in  the  horticul- 
tural writings  of  French,  Spanish  and  Italian  authors 
which  is  suggestive  here.  But  in  the  main  we  have 
had  to  work  out  our  own  problems  and  put  the  result 
in  print.  Hence  California  will  in  time  possess  the 
largest  and  most  practical  literature  in  the  world 
upon  the  culture  of  citrus  fruits  under  semi-arid, 
semi-tropical  conditions.  The  prototypes  for  this  we 
find  in  Arabia,  North  Africa,  Italy  and  Spain,  not  at 
all  in  Florida  and  Louisiana.  In  this  sense,  all  of  the 
citrus  districts  of  California  are  one,  and  must  rise 
or  fall  together. 

Aside  from  questions  of  Porto  Rico  and  the 
Hawaiian  Islands,  our  California  growers  must  face 
the  competition  of  Jamaica  and  Mexico.  In  these 
days  of  reciprocity  treaties,  no  country  can  long 
maintain  prohibitory  tariffs;  the  solution  of  the  prob- 
lem rests  upon  the  most  intensive  horticulture  ever 
known  to  civilized  man.  California  must  create  and 
maintain  finer  citrus  orchards  than  the  world  has 
ever  seen.  This  means  co-operation  ;  it  means  fer- 
tilizers ;  it  means  small,  wept-kept  groves  ;  and,  in 
especial,  it  means  the  development  of  every  possible 
economic  product  of  the  leaves,  the  flowers,  the 
fruits,  the  woods,  of  the  various  members  of  the  cit- 
rus family.  Then  even  if  some  pan-American  rail- 
way strings  Mexico,  Nicaragua,  Bolivia,  Paraguay 
and  all  the  orange-producing  countries  south  of  us  or. 
one  trunk  line,  we  shall  still  hold  our  own. 

And  at  this  point  I  must  close,  leaving  much  un- 
said, but  with  the  hope  that  your  orange  plantations 
will  extend  and  prosper  greatly  ;  that  every  garden 
in  this  fair  valley  will  be  as  rich  in  citrus  fruits  as 
was  that  garden  of  Baber,  the  Mogul ;  and  that  im- 
portant contributions  to  the  growing  literature  of 
the  subject  will  come  from  your  sons  and  daughters 
in  years  to  come. 


Peaches  vs.  Oranges. 

Why  our  literary  societies  in  rural  districts  do  not 
take  live  local  subjects  more  fully  than  they  do  we 
do  not  know.  Certainly  if  they  desire  to  awaken 
interest  <fchey  would  do  well  to  try  this  line  of  discus- 
sion. The  Oroville  Register,  whose  editor,  Mr.  Boyn- 
ton,  is  a  very  careful  horticultural  writer,  has  pre- 
pared an  account  of  a  discussion  in  Wyandotte,  Butte 
county,  which  will  interest  fruit  growers  in  all  parts 
of  the  State.  The  subject  was,  "Resolved,  That 
there  is  more  profit  in  growing  peaches  than  in  grow- 
ing oranges" — and  peaches  won. 

Local  Popularity  op  the  Peach. — It  will  be  sur- 
prising to  many  that  any  peach  grower  can  be  found 
who  will  even  claim  to  have  made  more  money  than 
his  neighbor  who  grows  oranges,  but  Wyandotte  has 
plenty  of  people  who  believe  the  peach  the  more 
profitable  fruit,  and  are  showing  their  faith  by  their 
works,  for  they  are  planting  peaches.  In  the  debate 
Saturday  evening  the  peach  champions  admitted 
every  fact  claimed  by  the  orange  men — admitted 
that  a  Wyandotte  orange  orchard  yielded  $30  per 
acre  at  three  years,  $50  at  four  years,  and  this  year 
$100  per  acre,  at  five  years  from  planting.  They 
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admitted  that  oranges  in  large  tracts  pay  $400  per 
acre,  and  yet  they  submitted  figures  on  peaches,  fig- 
ures on  local  peach  orchards,  and  won  their  point. 

As  peach  growers  in  some  sections  find  that  their 
profits  are  seriously  cut  by  frost  and  the  various 
troubles  which  afflict  the  peach,  we  desire  to  call 
particular  attention  to  the  results  of  this  debate  at 
Wyandotte,  in  the  almost  frostless  foothill  region  of 
Butte  county,  where  the  peach  tree  attains  only  a 
moderate  size  but  bears  its  crop  every  year.  Peach 
growers  are  making  money  here.  They  are  adding 
to  their  orchards  every  year  and  do  not  hesitate  to 
compare  their  figures  with  those  of  orange  growers, 
generally  supposed  to  have  the  very  best  invest- 
ments obtainable. 

The  Debate. — The  debate  was  opened  by  Scott 
Whipple,  who  attacked  the  orange  industry  vigor- 
ously, declaring  (for  purposes  of  the  debate)  that  it 
is  all  a  boom,  and  worked  up  by  speculators  in  order 
to  make  profitable  the  existing  ditch  systems  and  to 
sell  sheep  land  at  high  figures.  He  declared  suc- 
cessful orange  culture  is  necessarily  limited  to  spe- 
cially favored  spots,  while  peaches  may  grow  almost 
anywhere  in  mountain  and  valley.  He  cited  the  fact 
that  although  the  first  orange  tree  was  planted  in 
this  county  in  1856  or  '57,  no  trees  were  planted  for 
commercial  purposes  until  thirty  years  later,  while 
peaches  have  been  a  staple  crop  for  years.  His  open- 
ing speech  was  along  this  line,  and  when  he  finished 
the  applause  showed  that  peaches  had  scored  one. 

John  Grubbs  opened  the  argument  for  the  oranges. 
He  did  not  wax  as  eloquent  as  Whipple,  but  confined 
himself  to  cold  figures.  He  thought  Mr.  Whipples' 
effort  a  good  speech,  but  the  real  fact  at  issue  had 
not  been  touched,  and  proceeded  to  tell  how  much 
money  is  being  made  in  oranges.  Four  hundred  dol- 
lars per  acre  was  the  figure  named  and  several  or- 
chards cited  as  instances,  among  them  the  Hearst 
orchard  of  240  acres,  the  Treat  orchard  and  others, 
both  at  Palermo  and  Wyandotte.  He  quoted  the  re- 
turns from  the  young  orchard  of  H.  W.  Miller  at 
Wyandotte,  $30  per  acre  at  three  years,  $50  per 
acre  at  four  years,  $100  per  acre  at  five  years  of 
age,  and  declared  that  when  the  peach  men  could 
show  such  figures  he  would  give  up  the  case. 

The  next  speaker,  in  reply  to  the  orange  cham- 
pion, declared  it  was  not  a  question  of  how  much  per 
acre,  but  how  much  return  on  the  investment.  He 
declared  four  acres  of  peaches  could  be  planted  and 
brought  to  bearing  with  the  money  required  to  plant 
and  mature  one  acre  of  oranges,  and  that  $100  per 
acre  on  peaches — a  common  profit — is  equivalent  to 
$400  on  oranges.  He  cited  instances  of  local  growers 
who  had  made  that  much  and  more,  among  them  Lon 
Rose,  who  testified  to  realizing  $100  per  acre  from 
Muir  peaches,  and  John  Watkins  $125  per  acre.  Wm. 
Bills  closed  the  negative  side  and  he,  too,  went  in  for 
figures.  He  had  planted  both  orange  and  peach 
trees  and  found  the  difference  in  cost  to  be  only 
slight.  He  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  an  or- 
ange tree  lives  100  years,  while  a  peach  only  lives  fif- 
teen years,  and  said  the  peach  men,  to  be  fair,  must 
count  four  plantings  within  the  lifetime  of  the  grower 
against  only  one  planting  of  oranges — three  waits 
for  trees  to  grow  against  only  one  wait  for  oranges. 
He  called  attention  to  the  marvelous  growth  of  the 
orange  business  in  Butte  county  within  the  past  ten 
years,  as  showing  that  if  Butte  county  was  slow  to 
realize  that  oranges  would  pay  they  had  at  last  found 
it  out.  He  made  a  strong  case  for  the  orange,  but 
was  destined  to  defeat.  Mr.  Whipple  followed  with 
the  closing  argument,  and  if  he  slighted  figures  at 
first  he  gave  them  full  play  now.  He  admitted  all 
the  orange  men  had  claimed,  and  still  his  figures 
showed  that  at  the  end  of  a  period  of  years  the  peach 
grower  would  be  able  to  buy  the  orange  man  out  and 
have  money  to  burn  besides,  and  the  judges  gave  the 
verdict  to  the  peaches. 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Bench  Grafting  Resistant  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — The  numerous  criticisms  of  Prof. 
Husmann  in  regard  to  the  evils  of  "bench  grafting  " 
seem  to  be  leading  to  so  many  misconceptions  on  the 
part  of  many  of  the  smaller  grape  growers  who  are 
not  fully  posted  in  regard  to  viticultural  methods,  as 
evidenced  by  letters  that  come  to  me,  that  I  am 
tempted  to  answer,  not  that  I  desire  any  contro- 
versy, not  that  I  have  any  particular  cuttings  for 
sale  (for  they  are  all  sold),  but  simply  to  make  a  fair 
statement  of  the  case  and  correct  some  of  the  good 
professor's  misconceptions. 

His  ideas  about  bench  grafting  seem  to  be  drawn 
from  what  he  has  heard  said  about  the  subject,  not 
from  his  actual  experience.  He  refers  to  the  experi- 
ence of  George  Schoenwald  of  St.  Helena,  who 
grafted  -  25,000  cuttings  with  a  success  of  only  about 
10%  as  typical  of  what  vineyardists  may  expect  if 
they  attempt  bench  grafting.  Mr.  Schoenwald  was 
the  pioneer  bench  grafter  of  St.  Helena.  He  struck 
out  on  new  lines  and,  like  all  pioneers,  made  some 
mistakes.  But  his  work  has  been  of  the  greatest 
value  to  his  neighbors  and  to  the  viticulturists  of  the 
State. .  His  heavy  loss  that  year  came  from  the  fact 
that  cotton  twine  was  used  for  tying  the  grafts  in- 


stead of  raphia.  Mr.  Schoenwald  has  not,  as  Prof. 
Husmann  intimates,  abandoned  bench  grafting,  but 
is  still  using  the  method  and  making  preparations  to 
do  so  again  this  season.  B.  Bruck  of  St.  Helena  is 
satisfield  with  the  results  of  bench  grafting,  and  has 
now  made  preparations  to  bench  graft  for  the  third 
season.  He  has  had  uniform  success.  At  our  vine- 
yard we  are  beginning  to  bench  graft  for  the  third 
season.  We  have  had  uniform  success  in  the  past. 
Instead  of  the  60%  that  Prof.  Husmann  has  talked 
about  in  numerous  newspaper  articles  as  the  utmost 
limits  of  possible  success,  our  nursery  yielded  by 
actual  count  77%  of  perfect  unions  with  strong  roots. 
I  once  told  the  professor,  in  answer  to  his  inquiry, 
"What  per  cent  can  you  depend  upon  ?  "  that  60% 
was  a  conservative  estimate. 

How  Grafts  Are  Handled. — Prof.  Husmann 
speaks  of  "coddling  the  grafts  in  the  callus  bed," 
saying  that  most  viticulturists  haven't  the  capital 
necessary  to  erect  callusing  sheds,  etc.  How  much 
actual  truth  is  there  in  these  statements  1  I  will 
tell  the  reader  how  much  we  "coddle"  our  grafts, 
and  he  can  judge  for  himself  as  to  whether  Prof.  Hus- 
mann is  posted  with  sufficient  accuracy  to  give  his 
opinion  weight.  We  graft  in  March  and  the  early 
part  of  April.  We  graft  on  rainy  days  when  Nature 
is  kind  enough  to  send  such,  and  in  all  kinds  of 
weather.  The  "expensive  callus  sheds"  in  which  we 
"coddle  "  our  grafted  cuttings  are  made  as  follows  : 
Five  or  six  loads  of  sand  are  hauled  and  dumped  on 
the  ground.  Four  boards — about  1x12,  or  wider — 
are  laid  on  edge,  like  the  sides  of  a  mortar  bed.  As 
fast  as  our  cuttings  are  grafted  they  are  placed  in  a 
leaning  position  in  the  bed  and  covered  with  sand.  It 
costs  about  10  cents  a  thousand  to  bury  them  up.  Is 
this  a  prohibitory  expense  ?  But  I  forgot — the  pro- 
fessor calls  it  a  "  shed."  And  so  it  is,  for  we  take 
an  old  canvas  or  wagon  cover  and  hang  it,  tent  fash- 
ion, so  as  to  shed  off  the  rain.  This  expense  does  not 
seriously  encroach  on  our  "capital."  Then  comes 
the  "coddling."  Every  sunshiny  day  we  let  the  sun 
shine  on  it.  Sunshine  is  cheap  in  Contra  Costa 
county.  About  the  middle  of  April  our  nursery 
ground  is  usually  ready.  We  take  the  grafted  cut- 
tings, which  by  this  time  have  callused,  and  plant 
them  in  the  nursery  trenches.  If  the  soil  is  clayey, 
we  throw  a  little  sand  around  the  junction  and  over 
the  top.  If  the  soil  is  sandy,  we  don't.  Then  we  let 
them  grow  till  about  July  4,  when  the  raphia  which 
has  not  of  itself  rotted  off  is  cut  off,  and  the  top 
roots  from  the  scion  removed.  This  part  of  the  pro- 
cess is  a  little  tedious,  but  not  one-tenth  part  as 
tedious  as  cutting  roots  on  vines  that  have  been 
planted  in  the  vineyard  and  grafted  there.  It  is  all 
well  enough  to  say,  "  Graft  at  or  above  the  surface 
of  the  soil,"  but  it  is  often  impossible.  Many  vines 
grow  like  gooseberry  bushes.  What  are  you  going 
to  do  then  ?  Cutting  out  the  buds  of  the  cuttings  as 
a  preliminary  helps  some,  but  does  not  entirely  elimi- 
nate the  trouble.  I  think  from  the  foregoing  that 
the  reader  will  see  what  weight  Prof.  Husmann's 
objections  to  bench  grafting  really  have. 

The  Intermediate  Method.  —  The  intermediate 
method,  which  he  advocates  in  his  last  articles,  has 
some  merits,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  is  only  a 
limited  supply  of  cuttings  in  the  State  large  enough 
to  bench  graft.  It  also  has  a  merit  in  that  it  gives  a 
beginner  time  to  start  a  nursery  and  get  something 
growing  on  which  to  practice.  It  is  all  right  for  this 
year,  when  small  cuttings  are  obtainable  and  large 
cuttings  are  scarce.  But  as  compared  with  bench 
grafting  it  has  several  points  in  which  it  is  not  so 
good  : 

1.  Instead  of  one  year,  it  is  two  years  before  the 
grafted  vines  are  ready  to  plant  in  the  field — quite 
an  objection  if  one  is  waiting  to  get  vines  into 
bearing. 

2.  It  is  much  more  difficult  to  make  a  perfect  fit 
bending  over  the  little  vines  than  when  working  at  a 
bench,  consequently  poorer  unions. 

3.  The  vineyardist  cannot  utilize  rainy  days  and 
weeks  when  the  ground  is  too  wet  for  plowing  or 
cultivating. 

4.  And  here  bomes  a  theoretical  objection.  In  my 
foregoing  statements  I  have  stuck  close  to  what  I 
have  learned  by  actual  experience  in  doing  these 
things  with  my  own  hands  and  watching  the  results 
of  the  work  of  our  own  workmen.  But  this  one  is 
based  on  Prof.  Husmann's  own  statements.  In  most 
of  his  articles  condemnatory  of  the  pernicious  prac- 
tice of  bench  grafting  he  refers  to  the  "  stunting  "  of 
the  vine  on  removal  of  a  rooted  vine  to  the  field. 
Now,  our  experience  has  not  shown  this  to  cut  any 
figure  with  yearling  vines  removed  to  fairly  decent 
soil.  Rooted  vines  grow  where  cuttings  perish.  But 
with  the  very  few  two-year-old  vines  that  we  have 
planted  there  has  been  evidence  of  "stunting."  I 
suppose  that  the  older  a  plant  is  the  more  difficult  it 
is  to  transplant,  and  I  believe  that  two-year-old 
vines  suffer  more  in  transplanting  than  one-year-old 
vines.  This  is  according  to  Prof.  Husmann's  own 
theory.  But  I  do  not  state  it  as  a  fact.  I  shall  ex- 
periment, and  hope  to  find  out  before  long.  At  the 
same  time  I  would  buy  one-year-old  rooted  vines  in 
preference  to  two-year-old  rooted  vines  at  the  same 
price. 

A  Practical  Aefair.— To  conclude,  I  will  empha- 
size the  fact  that  bench  grafting  is  not  the  invention 
of  a  theorist.    Any  vineyardist  with  the  ability  to  do 


things  carefully,  with  a  few  square  rods  of  soil  that 
are  not  fit  for  rooting  in,  with  a  few  loads  of  sand, 
and  with  intelligence  enough  to  read  and  follow  simple 
directions,  can  make  a  success  of  bench  grafting.  I 
omitted  one  thing — he  needs  a  piece  of  canvas  12  or 
14  feet  square.  I  think  it  is  the  easiest  way  and  the 
simplest.  But  it  is  like  paying  cash  instead  of  buy- 
ing on  the  installment  plan.  The  care  all  comes  in 
the  first  few  months,  and  is  then  over,  instead  of,  as 
in  nursery  grafting,  being  spread  over  two  years,  or 
in  field  grafting,  last  year  so  earnestly  recommended 
by  Prof.  Husmann,  being  spread  over  year  after 
year  for  four  or  five  or  six  years. 

Original  Effort. — In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  to 
the  intending  vine  planter  :  Don't  take  my  advice, 
or  the  advice  of  any  one  man.  Study  each  method 
before  coming  to  a  conclusion.  Spend  a  few  dollars 
in  traveling,  and  see  what  results  have  actually  been 
accomplished  by  the  advocates  of  different  methods. 
If  a  man  says,  "  Do  thus  and  so,"  go  and  look  at  his 
vineyard  and  see  if  his  ideas  have  produced  satisfac- 
tory results.  Twenty  dollars  spent  in  investigation 
is  better  than  $1000  spent  in  blindly  following 
"  advice." 

One  parting  word  :  If  you  visit  the  vineyard  of  a 
man  who  advocates  grafting  in  the  field,  take  some- 
thing along  to  scrape  away  the  surface  soil  and  see 
whether  he  has  a  fringe  of  non-resistant  roots,  un- 
known to  himself,  slowly  but  surely  turning  his  vine- 
yard into  food  for  phylloxera. 

Martinez.  Frank  T.  Swett. 

Mr.  Swett's  letter  was  in  our  hands  before  the 
appearance  of  Mr.  Gillet's  letter,  printed  in  last 
week's  Pacific  Rural  Press.  It  is  in  no  sense, 
therefore,  suggested  by  nor  a  commentary  upon  Mr. 
Gillet's  letter.  Perhaps  that  may  come  later.  We 
wish  this  thing  to  go  on  until  all  who  have  facts  are 
heard,  so  that  our  readers  may  have  the  benefit  of 
all  the  light  possible  on  a  very  important  and  some- 
what obscure  point. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Practical  Hints  on  Dairying. 

Compiled  by  Miss  Lizzie  McCormick,  for  the  Farmers' 
Institute  at  Winters. 

Every  one  who  keeps  cows  for  the  purpose  of  mak- 
ing butter  is  desirous  of  making  an  article  that  will 
bring  the  best  price  possible,  and  of  making  the 
greatest  amount  of  butter  possible  out  of  the  milk- 
produced.  When  the  milk  is  delivered  to  a  creamery 
the  butter  is  usually  manufactured  by  those  well  in- 
structed in  the  art  of  butter  making,  and  the  result  is 
a  fairly  good  article.  Besides  this,  the  creamery  is 
equipped  with  appliances  which  enable  its  butter 
maker  to  obtain  nearly  all  the  butter  contained  in  the 
milk,  and,  by  his  knowledge  of  what  the  general  but- 
ter market  demands,  he  is  able  to  produce  an  article 
that  is  readily  sold. 

The  case  is  different  with  those  who  make  butter 
on  the  farm,  where  by  far  the  greater  amount  of  but- 
ter is  made.  While  in  some  cases  a  choice  article  is 
made,  in  many  instances  the  great  bulk  of  farm-made 
butter  fails  to  bring  the  price  it  should,  entailing  a  loss 
on  the  farmers  of  the  country  which  in  the  aggregate 
is  enormous. 

Good  Milk. — To  make  good  butter  one  must  have 
good  milk,  and  this  comes  only  from  healthy  cows  fed 
on  good  sweet  grain  and  other  forage,  with  pure  wa- 
ter to  drink  and  pure  air  to  breathe.  Certain  weeds 
give  the  milk  and  butter  a  decidedly  bad  flavor,  as 
does  also  damaged  rotten  silage,  mouldy  fodder  or 
hay,  and  musty  grain.  Impure  water  has  its  effect, 
both  on  the  health  of  the  animals  and  on  the  quality 
of  the  milk. 

Milking. — Milking  is  an  operation  that  requires 
skill,  as  it  has  an  important  effect  on  the  amount  and 
quality  of  the  milk  given.  Good  cows  are  almost 
ruined  by  poor  milkers.  The  utmost  cleanliness  should 
be  observed.  Just  before  milking  the  hands  should 
be  washed.  The  finger  nails  should  be  clean  and  kept 
short  and  smooth  all  the  time.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  let  the  hands  touch  the  milk.  The  hands  should 
be  kept  dry,  and  sores  must  be  carefully  covered. 
Dirt  and  milk  rubbed  into  an  abrasion  on  hands  or 
teats  cause  ugly  sores.  Any  use  of  tobacco  while 
milking  should  never  be  tolerated,  and  clothing  im- 
pregnated with  the  odor  of  tobacco  should  be  dis- 
carded. Impurities  get  into  the  milk  principally 
from  the  cows,  the  milkers,  and  the  air,  none  of  these 
being  the  fault  of  the  cow.  The  cleaning  of  the  cow 
is  too  often  considered  of  small  importance.  Every 
milk  cow  should  be  carefully  brushed  daily  and  the 
udder  and  lower  parts  brushed  just  before  milking. 
This  removes  dirt  and  bacteria  that  are  apt  to  be 
shaken  off  during  milking.  Outer  garments  that  are 
used  for  dairy  work  only  should  be  cleaned  often. 
White  goods  are  best  as  they  show  when  they  are 
dirty  and  are  easily  cleansed.  A  hat  should  be  worn 
to  prevent  hairs  falling  into  the  pail  from  the  milker's 
head. 

Straining. — If  milk  could  be  drawn  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  no  dirt  or  dust  fell  into  it,  straining  would 
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be  needless.  But  this  is  impracticable,  and  it  is  neces- 
sary to  remove  foreign  matter  by  some  mechanical 
means.  It  should  pass  through  a  metal  strainer  hav- 
ing a  fine  mesh,  and  a  flannel  cloth  or  cheese  cloth 
folded  enough  to  prevent  running  through  too  fast. 
Both  the  cloth  and  metal  strainer  should  be  frequently 
rinsed  to  avoid  gumming  and  to  wash  away  fine 
particles  of  dirt.  When  passing  through  the  strainer, 
large  surfaces  of  the  milk  are  exposed,  hence  the 
work  should  be  done  in  a  pure  atmosphere. 

Milk  pails  should  always  be  made  of  tin,  and  the 
seams  soldered  smooth  so  there  will  be  no  places  for 
the  dirt  to  lodge  where  it  will  be  difficult  to  remove. 
Tin  articles  should  be  washed  first  in  cool  then  in  hot 
water  and  after  that  thoroughly  scalded  with  boild- 
ing  water  or  steam.  They  should  then  be  dried  in 
fresh  air,  if  possible,  in  the  sun. 

Creaming  the  Milk. — When  good,  clean  milk  has 
been  secured  the  next  operation  is  to  separate  the 
cream  from  the  body  of  the  milk. 

The  old  way  practiced  by  our  mothers  and  grand- 
mothers was  to  set  the  milk  in  shallow  pans  with 
milk  2  or  3  inches  deep  ;  and  it  is  true  that  by  this  old 
method  as  good  a  quality  of  butter  was  made  and  can 
yet  be  made  as  is  produced  by  any  other  method,  but 
it  has  its  drawbacks.  Uniformly  good  results  can 
not  be  obtained  because  the  milk,  being  spread  out  in 
a  thin  sheet,  is  exposed  to  the  air  so  that  it  is  readily 
affected  by  atmospheric  changes.  Bad  effects  follow 
an  electric  storm,  the  shallow  pans  make  more  work 
than  any  other  method,  the  creaming  is  not  so 
thorough  as  with  the  separator,  and  therefore  the 
quantity  of  butter  is  less. 

Milk  should  be  set  as  soon  as  possible  after  being 
drawn  from  the  cow,  whether  shallow  or  deep  setting 
is  used.  With  open  setting  it  must  be  in  a  room 
where  the  air  is  pure.  A  pantry  with  a  door  open- 
ing into  the  kitchen  is'  a  bad  place.  The  odor  from 
cooking  vegetables  and  meat  will  surely  injure  the 
butter.  Many  make  butter  in  a  cellar  because  it  is 
cool  but  it  is  apt  to  impart  a  musty,  moldy  smell  to 
the  butter.  A  cellar  may  be  good  and  cool  and  yet 
be  so  ventilated  as  to  have  pure  air.  Then  it  is  all 
right  for  butter  making. 

To  get  the  best  results  with  shallow  setting,  the 
temperature  of  the  milk  should  not  go  much  above 
6ir  Fahrenheit.  The  time  to  skim  is  when  the  milk 
has  soured  just  enough  to  be  a  little  thick  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  pan  and  to  thicken  the  cream.  The  cream 
can  not  be  skimmed  off  when  it  is  thin  and  sweet 
without  loss.  No  milk  should  be  taken  with  the 
cream,  for  cream  with  milk  in  it  sours  more  rapidly 
than  cream  with  no  milk  in  it.  It  can  be  held  two  or 
three  days  before  churning  and  whenever  a  new  skim- 
ming is  put  into  the  cream  jar,  the  whole  should  be 
thoroughly  stirred  and  mixed. 

In  the  winter  effective  creaming  may  be  had  when 
the  room  is  very  cool,  even  down  near  the  freezing 
point.    This  is  accomplished  by  heating  the  milk  to 


above  100°  Fahrenheit  before  setting.  The  cream 
will  rise  very  rapidly  while  the  temperature  is  falling. 
If  large  pans  are  used  the  heating  is  done  by  running 
hot  water  beneath  the  milk.  Repeated  heating  and 
cooling  makes  very  effective  creaming,  leaving  but 
little  butter  fat  in  the  skim  milk. 

The  Separator. — By  the  use  of  the  cream  sepa- 
rator a  much  more  perfect  separation  of  the  cream 

j  from  the  milk  may  be  had  than  by  any  system  of  set- 
ting milk.  This  is  shown  by  the  increased  amount  of 
butter  made  when  the  separator  is  used,  and  also 

j  by  the  milk  after  skimming  as  shown  in  the  Babcock 
test.  If  the  separating  is  done  on  the  farm  imme- 
diately after  milking,  the  skim  milk  from  the  sepa- 

|  rator  seldom  tests  more  than  one-tenth  of  1%  and  fre- 
quently less  than  that. 

It  is  impossible  to  escape  the  conclusion  that  the 
average   loss  where  milk  is  set  in  pans,  cans,  or 

1  crocks  is  three-fourths  of  a  pound  of  butter  more  to 
each  100  pounds  of  milk  than  when  the  separator  is 

I  used.    This  entails  a  loss,  on  average  cows,  of  from 

I  $6  to  $10  a  year.    Some  men  try  to  console  them- 

I  selves  by  saying.    "  It  is  not  all  lost,  the  calves  and 

1  pigs  get  the  butter."  But  butter  is  dear  feed  for 
stock  even  when  lowest. 

Ripening  the  Cream. — When  shallow  setting  has 
been  used  the  cream  is  already  ripened  or  partially 

j  so  when  taken  off.  It  has  been  kept  cool,  stirred  up 
when  each  skimming  was  added,  and  is  ready  to 

1  churn  at  any  time  when  brought  to  the  proper  tem- 
perature. A  correct  dairy  thermometer  is  indis- 
pensable in  butter  making.  Temperature  plays  an 
important  part  all  the  way  through.  It  is  necessary 
to  know  the  temperature  of  the  dairy  room,  the  wa- 

I  ter,  the  milk,  the  cream  when  ripening,  and  above 

j  all,  the  temperature  of  the  cream  at  time  of  churn- 
ing. No  person  can  guess  at  temperature  correctly 
every  time  :  therefore  no  person  can  make  a  uniform 

j  quality  of  butter  without  using  a  thermometer  at  al- 
most every  stage  of  the  work. 

The  Churn. — The  best  churns  are  those  with  no 
inside  fixtures  and  which  revolve  like  the  barrel 
churn,  square  box  churn,  rectangular  churn,  etc. 
These  "bring  "the  butter  by  the  concussion  of  the 

j  cream  in  falling  from  one  side  of  the  churn  to  other 
as  it  is  revolved.    The  churn  should  never  be  filled 

I  more  than  half  full  of  cream,  one-third  full  is  better 
because  the  cream  has  a  better  chance  to  fall. 

Coi.orino. — The  general  market  demands  that  but- 
ter should  have  a  color  the  year  round,  about  like 
that  of  grass  butter  in  June.  The  coloring  matter 
should  be  put  in  the  cream  after  it  is  all  ready  for 
the  churn.  One  will  soon  learn  by  experience  how 
much  to  use.  It  is  better  to  have  too  little  than  too 
much. 

CHURNING. — The  cream  should  be  brought  to  the 
right  temperature  for  churning  before  being  put  into 
the  churn,  by  having  it  surrounded  by  cold  or  hot  wa- 


ter as  the  case  may  be.  The  churning  should  be  done 
at  as  low  a  temperature  as  possible  and  have  the  but- 
ter "come  "  in  a  reasonable  time,  say  from  thirty  to 
sixty  minutes.  The  colder  it  is  churned  the  less  but- 
ter fat  will  be  left  in  the  buttermilk  and  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  granules  of  butter.  Ordinarily 
from  58°  to  62°  F.  is  the  right  temperature. 

The  churn  should  be  revolved  at  a  speed  that  will 
produce  the  best  concussion.  When  the  butter 
granules  begin  to  appear  a  handful  of  salt  or  a  couple 
of  quarts  of  strong  brine  should  be  added  to  the 
cream.  This  assists  in  the  separation  of  the  butter- 
milk and  renders  the  drawing  off  process  easier. 

Never  churn  so  long  that  the  granules  are  massed, 
,  but  cease  the  motion  as  soon  as  they  will  rise  to  the 
surface  of  the  buttermilk.  Draw  off  and  add  a  little 
more  than  the  quantity  of  cold  water.  If  the  water 
is  about  the  temperature  of  the  buttermilk  at  first, 
best  results  will  be  obtained.  Too  sudden  chilling  of 
the  granules  is  not  advisable  as  this  sometimes  re- 
sults in  a  mottled  condition  of  the  butter.  Agitate 
the  butter  slightly,  then  draw  off  the  water  and  re- 
place with  more.  Do  not  allow  the  water  to  remain 
on  the  butter  long  or  it  will  detract  from  its  flavor. 

Drain  the  butter  while  still  in  distinct  granules  and 
add  salt  to  taste  while  still  in  the  churn.  Revolve 
slowly  half  a  dozen  times  and  draw  off  the  brine. 

Mottled  or  streaked  butter  has  been  explained  as 
being  caused  by  an  unequal  distribution  of  the  salt, 
but  "  white  specks  "  result  from  the  cream  drying  on 
top,  so  there  are  small  portions  so  hard  they  do  not 
churn  into  butter.  These  particles  do  not  take  color 
like  the  rest  of  the  butter  and  the  "  specks "  are 
thus  caused.  This  is  remedied  by  straining  the  cream 
when  it  is  put  into  the  churn.  White  specks  are  also 
caused  by  milk  settling  to  the  bottom  of  the  cream 
jar  and  getting  over-ripe,  thus  forming  a  curd  which 
will  not  break  in  churning. 

Salting. — Good,  fine  dairy  salt  should  be  used  and 
the  finished  butter  should  contain  about  three-fifths 
of  an  ounce  of  salt  to  the  pound.  To  insure  uniform 
salting  it  is  better  to  take  the  butter  from  the  churn, 
drain  and  press  out  part  of  the  water,  then  weigh  and 
salt  one  ounce  to  the  pound.  Some  salt  or  brine  will 
work  off  and  leave  the  butter  about  right. 

Working. — It  is  best  to  work  butter  twice.  One 
thing  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  the  person  who  is 
making  butter  to  sell.  The  butter  is  for  somebody 
else  to  eat,  and  it  is  for  your  interest  to  make  it  to 
suit  their  taste.  You  want  to  make  it  to  suit  your 
customers,  and  you  want  your  customers  to  be  those 
who  are  able  and  willing  to  pay  a  good  price  for 
what  suits  them.  So  if  the  customer  wants  sweet 
cream  butter,  make  it ;  if  high  salted,  salt  it  high  ;  if 
unsalted,  make  it  so,  and  so  on.  They  are  forming 
tastes  which  you  can  make  it  prolitable  to  gratify.  It 
is  not  the  province  of  the  butter  maker  to  educate  the 
tastes  of  the  people  who  buy  butter,  but  rather  to 
|  cater  to  their  tastes. 


BAY  :  CITY  :  IRON  :  WORKS, 


Telephone  Main  1093. 


F».    I.    /VlrtTTMEVfl/S,  Proprietor. 

F\   ^C.  FISCHER'S 


PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming;  Straw- 
It  amors  Made. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  THRESH- 
ING ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 
A  SPECIALTY. 

Old  Threshing  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted 
on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Kxtras  for  Rice,  Heald,  Mitchell,  Fischer  & 
Ketcher  Engines  furnished  at  short  notice. 

For  Circulars,  etc.,  addret" 

BAY  CITY  IRON  WORKS, 

521  THIRD  STREET. 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA 


KENTUCKY °f  SHOE  DRILL 


Saves  Time, 
Saves  Seed, 
Saves  Money. 


:ent 


CKV. 

C  r  iif 


Detachable 

Heel  Shoe. 
Detached  in 

a  Minute. 
80,000  in  Use. 

The  Kentucky  Shoe  Drill,  fitted  with  ourdetachable  heelshoe.andourKen. 
tueky  Spring-  Premure  DeTlee-our  own  exclusiveinventlons—  will  do  more 
and  better  work  than  any  other  drill  made.  Thousands  of  farmers  say  so.  The 
heel  piece  can  be  taken  off  i  n  less  than  a  minute  for  sharpenlnfr.  Drop  forged 
from  tool  steel,  of  fine  temper.    Llgh  Idraf  land  accurate  force  feed.   S«nd  for  our  book. 

BRENNAN  &  COMPANY  S.  W.  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  Dept.  P,     LOUISVILLE,  KY. 

Shipped  from  Mioueapolla,  Spokane,  Waat. .  Council  Bluffa. 


rjr< 


■Miil'i  tl<    1AU11    S*N    (KAKtlS^U    AM)  ISfuKaMS, 


EUREKA  GYPSUM  CO. 

The  undersigned  has  in  control  one  of  the  finest  deposits  of  Gypsum  In  the  State,  and  is 
prepared  to  supply  In  carload  lots  to  any  part  of  the  coast.   85%  PURE. 

W.  S.V/\1N  EMON,  Selma,  California. 

PRICES    OPS  APPLICATION. 


ft  extension. 


2-Horse 

PLOW 

CUTS 

22"  wide, 
4//to8//deep. 

4-Horse, 

36"  wide, 
same  depth. 

100  Per  Cent 
Better  Work 
at  One-Half 

the  Cost. 


CALIFORNIA  CUTAWAY  ROTARY  REVERSIBLE  ORCHARD  PLOW.   


DON'T  worry.  The  California  will  take  oare  of  the  WEEDS  all  right— kill  'em,  BIO 
AND  LITTLE  -cut  'em  to  pieces  and  mix  'em  with  the  soil.  Land  prepared  with  the 
California  will  NOT  BAKE,  CRACK  AND  DRY  OUT.  No  lumps,  no  clods,  land  always 
level. 

Use  np-to-date  orchard  tools  and  yon  will  make  MONEY  growing  fralt.  Write  for 
catalogue,  testimonials  and  price. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO., 

222  MISSION  STREET,  -  -  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

jt   The  Patent  jt 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  tor  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  TH  AN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
SS  HE  ALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
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EL  DORADO. 

Organizing  the  Orchardists.— El 
Dorado  Republican,  Feb.  21  :  Tbere  was 
quite  a  large  assemblage  of  fruit  growers 
at  Confidence  Parlor  Saturday  afternoon 
to  hear  what  the  representatives  of  the 
California  Green  Fruit  Association  had  to 
say.  These  gentlemen  are  Messrs.  E.  I. 
Galvin,  T.  W.  Madley  and  George  H.  Cutl 
ter  of  Sacramento  county,  who  are  mem- 
bers of  the  executive  board  of  the  new 
association.  They  are  out  trying  to  secure 
recruits  for  the  association,  which  is  only 
in  its  incipient  stages.  After  the  three 
visitors  had  addressed  the  meeting  on  the 
objects  and  benefits  of  the  association  a 
membership  roll  was  opened  and  twelve 
or  fifteen  names — among  them  Judge  Ben- 
nett, who  is  interested  in  the  undertaking 
— were  subscribed. 

HUMBOLDT. 
More  Timber  Land  Sales. — Mendo- 
cino Beacon  :  The  activity  in  redwood 
timber  land  sales  in  Humboldt  county  con- 
tinues, and  almost  every  day  there  is 
some  transaction  recorded.  G.  R.  George- 
son,  the  real  estate  dealer,  has  consum- 
mated the  purchase  of  a  tract  of  about 
3800  acres  in  township  1  north,  range  3 
east,  composed  principally  of  tracts  owned" 
by  Dr.  Gross  and  Mrs.  Tufts  of  Eureka. 
The  price  paid  is  said  to  have  been  over 
$20  an  acre,  and  it  is  also  said  that  the 
purchase  was  made  for  an  Eastern  party. 
The  first  large  transaction  in  timber  land 
in  the  southern  part  of  Humboldt  county 
was  also  closed  about  the  same  time.  This 
was  the  purchase  by  L.  Feigenbaum  of 
Rohnerville  of  the  Campton,  Dunnigan 
and  Nixon  tracts,  on  Eel  river,  about  op- 
posite Camp  2,  at  Scotia.  These  tracts 
comprise  between  4000  and  5000  acres  of 
fine  redwood  timber,  and  while  the  price 
is  not  given  out,  it  is  said  on  good  author- 
ity to  have  been  between  $60,000  and 
$75,000. 

KINGS. 

Notice  to  Fruit  Growers.— Pear 
blight  is  in  many  of  the  orchards  of  Kings 
county  in  an  unusual  form.  Prof.  Pierce, 
Government  expert,  is  investigating  the 
subject,  and  the  fruit  growers  would  do 
well  to  wait  before  applying  a  remedy  for 
the  disease  until  he  renders  a  decision  in 
the  matter.— N.  W.  Motheral,  Horti- 
cultural Commissioner. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Annual  Stockholders'  Meeting.— 
Pomona  Progress,  Feb.  21:  The  annual 
meeting  of  the  stockholders  of  the  East 
Side  Fruit  Association  was  held  Tuesday 
at  the  office  of  the  president,  Dr.  B.  S. 
Nichols.  The  affairs  of  the  corporation 
were  found  to  be  in  a  satisfactory  condi- 
tion and  the  old  board — consisting  of  B. 
S.  Nichols,  J.  G.  Boake,  Paul  E.  Ussher, 
G.  W.  Kuesthardt  and  W.  M.  Munro — 
turned  over  to  the  new  board,  just  elected 
— consisting  of  G.  W.  Kuesthardt,  J.  G. 
Boake,  J.  H.  Lewis,  R.  A.  Pollock  and 
W.  T.  Hammon — the  books  and  papers  of 
the  corporation.  The  officers  state  that 
the  fruit  turned  out  by  the  association 
last  year  was  very  fine  and  brought  \  cent 
per  pound  more  than  any  output  in  the 
valley. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Champion  Orange  Packer. — River- 
side Enterprise:  A  fruit  packer  named 
Welsh,  who  is  in  the  employ  of  the  Fay 
Fruit  Co.  in  this  city,  lays  claim  to  being 
the  champion  orange  manipulator  in  the 
State.  Welsh  certainly  has  a  right  to 
make  such  a  claim  if  the  story  of  his 
work,  as  told  by  those  who  ought  to  know, 
is  correct.  It  is  stated  that  Welsh  packed 
180  boxes  of  oranges  in  one  day  this  week 
in  twelve  and  one-half  hours,  which  is  a 
record  never  before  touched  even  by  the 
very  best  packers  who  have  worked  here. 

A  Productive  OrangeTree. — River- 
side Press,  Feb.  22:  There  was  picked 
yesterday  from  a  single  seedling  orange 
tree  grown  on  Mrs.  F.  T.  Pember's  place, 
on  Orange  street,  thirty-six  boxes  of 
sound,  solid  fruit.  This,  as  far  as  we 
know,  is  the  most  fruit  ever  taken  from 
one  tree  in  this  valley.    Several  years  ago 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

'Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Sptedy  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safest,  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
ine  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes      Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
^fUlfX  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.   Impositble  to  produce  scar  or  blemiih. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $  |  ,50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
tor  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circular!. 
THE  LAWRBNCK-W1X.HAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O 


Mr.  Hewitson  picked  thirty-five  boxes  of 
seedlings  from  one  tree  on  his  home  place, 
and  this  record  has  stood  until  yesterday. 

A  Great  Vineyard.— Riverside  Press: 
About  9  miles  to  the  northward  of  Corona, 
and  on  the  road  from  Ontario  to  River- 
side, is  a  plantation  containing  over 
1,000,000  grape  cuttings.  It  is  a  part  of 
the  plant  of  the  West  Riverside  Wine 
Company,  and  the  cuttings,  when  firmly 
rooted  and  planted,  will  complete  the 
establishment  of  a  vineyard  of  1300  acres. 
The  area  already  in  vines  on  the  com- 
pany's lands  is  640  acres,  which  makes  a 
plantation  1  mile  square.  When  this  area 
is  doubled  this  will  be  the  largest  vine- 
yard in  southern  California.  The  varie- 
ties planted  are  Mission,  for  sweet  wines  ; 
the  Beger,  Zinfandel  and  Feher  Szagos, 
for  dry  wines,  and  about  thirty  acres  of 
raisins.  Messrs.  Charles  Stern  &  Sons, 
Stalter,  Harris,  K.  Cohn,  M.  J.  Newmark 
and  one  or  two  others  form  this  wine  com- 
pany, with  Prof.  Woodbridge  as  soil 
chemist.  When  the  vines  begin  to  bear 
a  large  winery  will  be  in  readiness  on  the 
premises  to  receive  the  fruit. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Beekeepers  Organize.  —  Escondido 
Advocate,  Feb.  22:  A  permanent  organ- 
ization of  the  beekeepers  of  central  San 
Diego  county  was  effected  at  their  meet- 
ing last  Saturday  afternoon  by  the  elec- 
tion of  R.  B.  Borden,  president;  M.  D. 
Nichols,  secretary;  G.  F.  Merriam,  treas- 
urer; and  J.  M.  Hambaugh,  assistant  sec- 
retary. About  twenty  of  the  beekeepers 
of  this  section  have  already  joined  the 
association  and  the  others  will  unite  with 
the  organization  during  the  season.  A 
committee  on  by-laws  and  constitution 
was  appointed  with  instruction  to  report 
at  the  next  meeting,  which  will  be  held  on 
Saturday,  March  9th,  at  2  o'clock.  At 
this  meeting  complete  estimates  will  be 
made  of  the  amount  of  material  needed 
for  the  coming  honey  crop.  The  lowest 
estimates  of  the  amount  of  honey  that 
will  be  produced  this  season  was  placed  at 
0000  cases,  while  some  of  the  most  expe- 
rienced apiarists  assert  that  with  close  at- 
tention the  bees  in  this  section  will  make 
10,000  cases. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Remarkable  Twin  Calves. — Lodi 
Sentinel:  On  the  Fowler  ranch,  a  few 
miles  west  of  this  place,  is  a  cow  with  a 
pair  of  calves  that  have  a  remarkable  | 
history.  The  cow  is  a  red  and  white  Dur-  | 
ham.  The  calves  came  into  the  world 
just  seven  days  apart,  but  both  are  living 
and  vigorous.  Calf  No.  2  is  considerably 
smaller  than  its  almost  twin  brother,  but 
it  can  make  just  as  much  noise  and  drink 
just  as  much  milk.  Twin  calves  are  not 
infrequently  heard  of,  but  coming  in  this 
manner  the  case  is  particularly  interesting. 

The  Olive  Industry. — Herald:  There 
is  an  olive  factory  near  Lodi.  The  build- 
ing in  which  the  olives  are  pickled  is 
about  60  feet  long  by  40  feet  wide,  having 
forty  vats,  each  capable  of  holding  100 
gallons  of  olives.  Water  pipes  from  the 
engine  room  and  water  tank  run  to  each 
vat  and  a  constant  stream  of  water  is  run- 
ning on  the  olives.  After  undergoing  a 
lye  process,  a  solution  of  brine  then  fol- 
lows, and,  after  cooling,  is  poured  upon 
the  olives.  They  are  then  sorted  and  are 
ready  for  market.  Adjoining  the  pickling 
plant  is  the  oil  plant,  which  is  running 
night  and  day.  Mr.  Van  Gelder  estimates 
that  there  will  be  close  to  2000  gallons  of 
fine  oil,  and  the  pickled  olives  are  unsur- 
passed. There  is  a  steady  increasing  de- 
mand for  the  Acampo  olives  at  good 
prices.  J.  H.  Clancy  has  shipped  already 
this  season  twenty  tons  to  E.  Cooper,  the 
well-known  California  olive  manufacturer 
of  Santa  Barbara.  The  cost  of  trans- 
ferring them  is  $15  a  ton  for  a  distance  of 
about  500  miles. 

SAN  MATEO. 

A  Friend  of  the  Redwoods.— Red- 
wood City  Democrat :  Henry  Cowell,  the 
millionaire  lime  kiln  proprietor  and  land 
owner  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  owns  land  near 
Pescadero,  is  opposed  to  the  wanton  de- 
struction of  forests.  Recently  on  his 
place  a  tree  was  felled  that  yielded  125 
cords  of  wood.  He  intends  to  present  his 
redwood  tract  to  the  State.  The  land  is 
densely  covered  with  redwoods,  hundreds 
of  the  trees  being  10  feet  in  diameter  and 
not  separated  by  more  than  10  feet  of 
space.  It  is  bottom  land,  with  a  stream 
running  through  it.  Much  game  abounds, 
as  the  forest  is  so  thick  that  it  seldom  has 
been  explored.  The  only  restriction  he 
places  on  the  gift  is  that  the  forest  shall 
be  permitted  to  stand  untouched  in  per- 
petuity. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

San  Felipe  Products.— Gilroy  Ga- 
zette: There  are  five  cheese  factories  at 
San  Felipe  and  the  output  is  nearly  10,000 
pounds  per  week.  The  persons  engaged 
in  that  line  of  business  are  Clark  Putnam, 
Fred  Vile,  Albert  Orr,  George  Jar  vis  and 
Oliver  Orr.  These  cheese  makers  ship  to 
Francisco  nearly  $5000  worth  of  cheese 


per  month.  The  milkmen  received  dur- 
ing January  $1.18  per  100  pounds  for  their 
milk. 

A  Stallion  Sold.— Gilroy  Gazette, 
Feb.  22:  Merrit  Love  sold  his  Norman 
stallion  Sampson  last  week  to  a  buyer 
named  Hall  of  San  Jose.  The  horse  was 
shipped  to  his  new  owner  on  Monday.  The 
purchase  price  was  $500  and  within  twenty- 
four  hours  after  the  bargain  was  con- 
cluded Mr.  Love  had  an  opportunity  to 
dispose  of  the  animal  for  $100  more  than 
the  price  at  which  the  sale  was  made. 

Apricots  Leading  in  the  Nursery 
Sales. — San  Jose  Herald:  The  affections 
of  the  Santa  Clara  county  fruit  grower 
are  centered  on  apricots  this  season.  Not 
in  many  years  has  there  been  such  a  de- 
mand for  this  species  of  nursery  stock. 
Nurserymen  say  they  are  hardly  able  to 
fill  all  the  orders.  In  all  parts  of  the 
county  'cots  have  the  lead,  and  the  acre- 
age will  be  materially  increased  during 
the  present  planting  season.  A  large  ad- 
ditional acreage  of  peaches  will  be  planted 
this  spring.  Peaches  are  a  close  second  to 
'cots  in  the  nursery  field.  The  price  of 
the  dried  fruit  in  the  Eastern  market  is 
high,  and  growers  who  have  orchards  in 
bearing  feel  much  encouraged.  Many  new 
orchards  of  pears  and  apricots  are  being 
set  out.  The  last-named  fruit  seems  to  be 
growing  in  favor,  and  orchardists  along 
the  foothills  of  the  Santa  Cruz  range  are 
greatly  increasing  their  acreage. 

SHASTA. 
Active  Cattle  Men. — Free  Press: 
The  Shasta  County  Live  Stock  Associa- 
tion, though  it  has  held  few  meetings 
during  the  winter,  has  remained  in  active 
order  and  its  members  have  been  infor- 
mally considering  the  adoption  of  rules 
and  agreements  among  themselves  by 
which  they  hope  to  bring  the  industry  in 
this  county  to  the  highest  point  of  satis- 
faction. The  association  of  cattle  men 
organized  for  mutual  protection  against 
the  inroads  of  cattle  thieves  has  discov- 
ered a  much  broader  field  of  usefulness 
than  that  of  simply  bringing  offenders  to 
justice.  The  cattle  men  expect  in  the 
course  of  time  to  have  a  sort  of  board  of 
trade  among  themselves.  The  first  meet- 
ing of  the  year  of  this  association,  which 
has  absorbed  all  the  minor  associations, 
was  held  at  Millville,  Saturday,  Feb.  2, 
and  officers  were  elected  as  follows  :  Presi- 
dent, Henry  Heryford ;  vice-president, 
Joseph  Dunham  ;  treasurer,  Milton  Hery- 
ford ;  secretarp,  J.  R.  Hunt ;  executive 
committee,  J.  M.  Heryford  and  Louis  C. 
Smith.  Another  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion was  held  Saturday,  Feb.  16,  at  the 
same  place,  with  most  of  the  members 
present. 

Great  Fatality  Among  Pigs.— An- 
derson News  :  There  is  a  disease  among 
the  small  pigs  in  this  section  that  is  kill- 
ing almost  all  of  them.  The  swine  become 
blind  and  crazy  and  in  a  short  time  die. 
Elmore  and  Watts  lost  sixty  head  in 
twenty-four  hours  recently.  There  is  no 
known  cure  for  the  epidemic. 

SONOMA. 

Cloverdale  Citrus  Fair  a  Suc- 
cess. —  Cloverdale  Reveille,  Feb.  23: 
Cloverdale  has  crowned  herself  with  glory 
and  can  well  feel  proud  of  the  success  that 
has  attended  the  ninth  annual  citrus  fair. 
Prom  the  very  start  interest  was  shown 
and  a  determination  was  manifest,  if  pos- 
sible, to  make  this  year's  fair  better  than 
its  predecessors.  This  has  been  achieved, 
the  exhibit  speaks  for  itself  and  the  en- 
couraging words  heard  on  all  sides  show 
that  Cloverdale  is  yearly  making  her  fairs 
of  more  importance  and  greater  interest 
therefore  follows.  The  pavilion  presents 
a  picture  of  rare  beauty,  the  decorations 
are  elaborate  and  in  perfect  keeping  with 
the  golden  exhibits.  The  fair  colors,  yel- 
low, green  and  white,  are  everywhere  dis- 
played in  attractive  effects.  Carnival 
flags  and  streamers  flutter  from  the  ceil- 
ing and  vie  with  the  varied  colored  but- 
terflies that  shoot  out  from  all  parts  over- 
head. With  evergreens,  potted  plants, 
palms,  etc.,  the  whole  presents  a  scene  of 
fairyland  resemblance. 

Big  Price  for  Coyote.— Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat,  Feb.  24:  J.  F.  Cowan  of 
Kenwood  returned  Saturday  from  the 
ranch  of  D.  R.  Seawell,  near  Skaggs' 
Springs.  Mr.  Cowan  went  up  to  the 
ranch  with  his  famous  imported  English 
fox  hounds  to  hunt  for  coyotes  that  were 
despoiling  the  sheep  folds.  As  a  result  of 
the  hunt  Mr.  Cowan  killed  one  coyote,  a 
panther,  three  wild  cats  and  a  fox.  The 
coyote  scalp  he  brought  to  the  County 
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Clerk's  office  and  will  receive  the  bounty 
of  $5  for  it.  In  addition  to  the  county 
bounty,  Mr.  Cowan  received  $47  for  the 
dead  coyote.  This  purse  was  made  up  by 
the  sheep  men  of  the  Gualala  river  district. 
The  sheep  raisers  contributing  were  Joe 
Erven,  J.  A.  Lancaster,  Seawell  Brothers, 
Mr.  Poff,  Richard  Hayden  and  others. 
The  coyotes  have  killed  hundreds  of 
lambs  this  season  and  this  accounts  for 
the  high  price  offered  for  a  coyote  scalp. 

SUTTER. 
Money  in  Truck  Farming.— Sutter 
Independent:  In  conversation  with  a 
Sacramento  river  farmer  the  other  day, 
we  were  given  some  inside  information  re- 
garding the  profits  realized  from  what  is 
known  as  "truck  farming,"  or  the  grow- 
ing of  small  vegetables,  beans,  potatoes, 
melons  and  broomcorn.  The  information 
confirms  the  oft-repeated  assertions  that 
the  small  farmer,  or  the  one  who  has  a 
few  acres  well  cultivated,  and  who  raises 
a  little  of  everything,  is  the  happiest, 
most  contented  and  most  prosperous 
found,  and  a  community  made  up  of  this 
class  of  people  is  financially  sound.  The 
records  show  a  very  small  percentage  of 
these  farmers  with  mortgages  on  their 
property,  and  a  majority  of  them  have  a 
neat  bank  account  for  a  rainy  day. 

TULARE. 
Change  of  Ranch  Management. — 
Tulare  Times:  The  resignation  of  Major 
Berry  as  superintendent  of  the  Visalia 
Fruit  &  Land  Co.  has  caused  quite  a 
shake-up  in  the  management  of  the  fruit 
ranches  in  this  vicinity.  Geo.  Osborne, 
who  has  been  the  efficient  superintendent 
of  the  Encina  for  about  two  years,  will 
take  Major  Berry's  place.  J.  W.  David- 
son, who  has  been  on  the  Evansdale  for 
nearly  two  years,  succeeds  Mr.  Osborne  as 
superintendent  of  the  Encina.  S.  A.  Ho- 
gan,  who  for  several  years  has  had  charge 
of  the  Levis  ranch  east  of  Visalia,  suc- 
ceeds Mr.  Davidson  as  superintendent  of 
the  Evansdale.  These  gentlemen  are  all 
experienced  orchardists. 

VENTURA. 
Largest  Beet  Ranch  in  the  World. 
— Oxnard  Courier:  Probably  the  largest 
beet  farm  in  the  United  States  is  the  Pat- 
terson ranch,  owned  by  the  American 
Beet  Sugar  Co.,  and  as  an  index  to  the 
general  sugar  beet  growing  in  this  county 
is  the  best  example  obtainable.  It  repre- 
sents almost  every  type  of  soil,  has  its  low 
spots  where  water  gathers  in  ponds  after 
heavy  rains — although  the  magnificent 
drainage  system  now  being  constructed 
will  prevent  this  in  the  future — has  strips 
of  alkali,  etc.,  but  on  the  whole  is  an  ideal 
beet  ranch,  having  hundreds  of  acres  of 
level,  rich  soil.  The  planting  of  beets 
this  year  has  been  done  entirely  with  one 
planter,  between  210  and  215  acres  having 
been  already  drilled.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  is  sufficiently  dry,  however,  from 
four  to  five  planters  will  be  put  on  and 
run  steadily  until  the  planting  is  finished. 
About  1500  acres  in  all  will  be  put  in, 
which  is  about  the  same  as  last  year. 

OREGON. 
Wild  Horses.  —  Efforts  are  being 
made  to  capture  a  band  of  nearly  1000 
wild  horses  which  have  roamed  the  hills 
and  ranges  of  southern  Oregon  for  years, 
and  which  are  as  fleet  as  deer  and  equally 
as  wild.  This  great  herd  of  horses  is  now 
snowed  in  at  Scian  marsh,  not  far  from 
Yainax  Indian  agency.  The  animals  were 
caught  in  a  heavy  storm  and  are  sur- 
rounded by  5  feet  of  snow,  in  which  they 
flounder  about.  As  browsing  is  poor,  they 
will  starve  unless  gotten  out  before  spring. 
This  band  of  wild  horses  has  been  increas- 
ing for  nearly  a  score  of  years.  It  origin- 
ated with  horses  which  had  strayed  from 
ranges.  During  recent  years,  when  food 
has  been  scarce  and  prices  low,  many 
horses  of  good  breed  have  been  turned 
loose  by  their  owners  and  have  joined  the 
band.  It  is  reported  that  strains  of  good 
blood  have  been  grafted  in  and  some  of 
the  wild  horses  are  splendid  animals. 
These  horses  have  roamed  at  will,  some- 
times annoying  sheep  and  cattle  raisers 
by  roaming  their  ranges  and  cropping 
the  grass  close. 
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Demand  for  Men. 

The  world  wants  men  —  large-hearted, 

manly  men; 
Men  who  shall  join  its  chorus  and  prolong 
The  psalm  of  labor,  and  the  psalm  of  love. 
The  times  want  scholars — scholars  who 

shall  shape 
The  doubtful  destinies  of  dubious  years, 
And  land  the  ark  that  bears  our  country's 

good 

Safe  on  some  peaceful  Ararat  at  last. 
The  age  wants  heroes — heroes  who  shall 
dare 

To  struggle  in  the  solid  ranks  of  truth; 

To  clutch  the  monster  error  by  the  throat; 

To  bear  opinion  to  a  loftier  seat; 

To  blot  the  era  of  oppression  out, 

And  lead  a  universal  freedom  in. 

And  heaven  wants  souls — fresh  and  capa- 
cious souls; 

To  taste  its  raptures,  and  expand,  like 
flowers, 

Beneath  the  glory  of  its  central  sun. 

—J.  G.  Holland. 


Sonnet. 

Come,  said  the  world,  thy  youth  is  not  all 

play. 

Upon  these  hills  vast  palaces  must  rise, 
And  over  this  green  plain  that  calmly  lies 
In  peace,  a  mighty  city  must  have  sway. 
These  weak  and  murmuring  reeds  cannot 
gainsay 

The  building  of  my  wharves;  this  flood 
that  flies 

Unfathomed  clear  must  bear  my  mer- 
chandise, 

And  sweep  my  burdens  on  their  seaward 
way. 

No,  cried  my  heart,  this  thing  I  cannot 
do, 

This  is  my  home,  this  plain  and  wator 
clear 

Are  my  companions  faultless  as  the  sky — 
I  cannot,  will  not  give  them  up  to  you. 
And  if  you  come  upon  them  I  shall  fear, 
And  if  you  steal  them  from  me  I  shall  die. 

— Wallace  Stevens. 


A  Marriage  by  Telephone. 

He  wrote  a  letter  to  a  farm  journal 
of  the  Middle  West  expatiating  on  the 
beauties  of  his  native  State.  She  read 
it  and  sent  a  letter  of  appreciation  to 
the  author.  He  lived  in  California,  she 
lived  in  Missouri ;  but  in  these  days  of 
overland  express  trains  it  does  not  take 
long  for  a  letter  to  wing  its  way  to  the 
coast,  or  for  a  reply  to  reach  the  sender 
if  the  recipient  is  a  prompt  correspond- 
ent. That  was  the  beginning  of  the 
romance,  but  not  the  ending,  by  any 
means. 

Other  letters  passed  between  the 
two,  and  in  a  surprisingly  short  time 
she  received  the  following  original 
epistle,  which  for  the  convenience  of 
the  reader,  is  transcribed  into  readable 
English  minus  all  the  idiosyncrasies  of 
orthography  and  punctuation,  and  yet 
preserving  the  full  meaning  of  the 
writer: 

Mt.  Olympus,  Cal. 
Dear  Mary:— You  say  your  life  is  a 
lonely  one;  so  is  mine.  What  do  you  say 
to  our  getting  married  ?  I  am  thirty-five 
years  old,  as  good-looking  as  the  average 
man,  and  with  your  help  can  make  you  a 
nice  home.  I  am  proprietor-in-chief  of  the 
Mt.  Olympus  Sanatorium,  and  have  one 
of  the  largest  ranches  in  California,  free  of 
debt.  Oranges  and  figs  go  to  waste  by  the 
bushel  all  about  mo.  I  cannot  get  away 
at  this  season  of  the  year,  but  if  you  say 
so,  and  will  come  on,  we  will  be  married 
here.  As  soon  as  I  hear  from  you  we  will 
arrange  about  transportation.  When 
shall  I  meet  you  with  my  four-in-hand  ? 
Have  you  any  pictures  of  yourself?  If  so, 
I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  one,  so  that  I 
may  know  you  when  I  meet  you  at  the 
station.  And  yet  methinks  I  can  see  you 
even  now,  dear  Mary.  By  the  way,  how 
old  are  you  ? 

Faithfully, 
Jamas  Partington  Boone, 
Proprietor  Mt.  Olympus  Sanatorium. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  Miss  Mary 
read  this  ingenious  love  letter  with 
great  interest ;  indeed,  it  was  quite  a 
novelty,  as  it  was  the  second  one  she 
had  received  in  her  entire  life,  and  the 
first  one  in  fifteen  years.  She  there- 
fore lost  no  time  in  replying  to  the 
invitation,  for  the  proposal  quite 
coincided  with  her  views,  which  had  al- 
ways bordered  on  the  romantic. 

It  so  happened  that  she  did  not  have 


a  recent  picture  to  inclose,  which  was 
just  as  well,  she  was  certain  ;  but  she 
happened  to  think  of  one  she  had  had 
taken  at  nineteen — twelve  years  before 
— and  she  sent  that  without  any  ex- 
planation.   The  letter  read  as  follows: 

Dear  James:— Surely  Providence  in- 
tended us  for  each  other.  I  have  felt  it 
from  the  first.  My  heart  went  out  to  you 
when  I  read  your  letter  in  the  paper,  and 
I  am  ready  to  marry  you  any  time  you 
say.  My  mother  objects  to  my  going  so 
far  away  until  we  are  joined  in  holy  bands 
of  matrimony.  I  have  an  aunt  in  San 
Jose,  whom  1  have  never  seen.  It  is  my 
intention  to  pay  her  a  visit  soon,  and  why 
can  wo  not  be  married  by  telephone  after 
my  arrival  there  ?  This  method  is  one  of 
the  latest  fads  in  the  East,  I  am  told,  and 
as  the  ceremony  is  just  as  binding  wo  can 
put  it  to  the  test.  At  any  rate,  it  would  be 
more  proper  than  for  me  to  go  to  Mt. 
Olympus  as  plain  Miss  Barnes. 

Your  loving 

Mary. 

P.  S. — I  am  twenty-five  years  old,  but 
look  much  younger. 

N.  B. — I  will  pay  the  minister  at  San 
Jose. 

When  James  Partington  Boone  re- 
ceived the  foregoing  he  chuckled 
audibly,  and  then  sat  down  at  once  to 
write  to  his  fiance.  The  day  and  hour 
for  the  marriage  were  set,  and  all  the 
preliminaries  arranged ;  after  that 
there  was  nothing  to  do  but  to  wait. 

That  night  James  smoked  his  pipe 
longer  than  usual,  and  he  sat  way  into 
the  night  watching  the  smoke  curl  up 
from  his  meerschaum  into  fanciful 
pictures  of  Mary,  just  as  any  good  lover 
should  have  done. 

On  the  following  Thursday  Mt. 
Olympus  called  up  San  Jose  at  the  hour 
agreed  upon. 

"  Is  that  you  Mary  ?  "  said  James. 

"  Yes,"  was  the  reply  ;  wait  just  a 
moment  till  I  speak  to  Deacon  Phil- 
potts."  At  that  a  sepulchral  voice, 
which  could  only  emanate  from  the 
throat  of  a  very  pious  clerical  gentle- 
man, said: 

"Hello,  Mr.  Boone  !  " 

"Hello  yourself!"  was  the  jocular 
response.  "You  most  ready  at  that 
end  ?  " 

"Yes,"  assented  the  minister,  with 
gentle  dignity;  "but  isn't  this  some- 
thing out  of  the  ordinary  V  " 

"  Idon't  know,"  drawled  the  rancher; 
"  ask  Mary.  It's  my  first  venture  in 
the  matrimonial  line.  Say,  parson, 
you'll  have  to  hurry  up  and  join  us,  for 
I've  got  to  hurry  back  to  feed  the 
pigs." 

The  reverend  gentleman  took  the 
hint,  and  proceeded  over  the  'phone: 
"James,  do  you  promise  to  take  this 
woman  for  your  wedded  wife,  to  love, 
cherish  and  protect  until  death  do  you 
part  ?  "  etc. 

"Of  course,"  responded  the  rancher, 
testily  ;  "  that's  what  I'm  here  for." 

Deacon  Philpotts  cleared  his  throat, 
and  "  Um  !  urn  !  extraordinary  case  !  " 
buzzed  over  the  'phone. 

Mt.  Olympus  end  could  hear  the 
minister  propounding  the  same  ques- 
tion to  Mary,  at  the  close  of  which  she 
said,  "  I  do." 

"  I  now  pronounce  you  man  and  wife," 
exclaimed  the  Deacon,  as  if  glad  the 
ceremory  was  concluded  ;  then  he  pro- 
ceeded with  the  customary  congratula- 
tions, in  the  midst  of  which  the  incon- 
siderate telephone  girl  said,  "Time's 
up  !  "  and  shut  them  off. 

Two  weeks  later  the  train  stopped 
at  Mt.  Olympus  and  a  tall,  blonde  wo- 
man of  the  peroxide  order  alighted  and 
began  to  look  about  her  inquiringly. 
Any  one  would  have  guessed  her  age 
from  thirty  to  forty,  though  she  might 
have  passed  for  middle-age.  Never- 
theless there  was  still  a  far-away  re- 
semblance of  what  had  once  been  youth, 
and  perhaps  good  looks.  Her  dress 
was  somewhat  faded,  and  her  hat  was 
not  strictly  a  la  mode.  In  fact,  the 
only  new  article  of  apparel  was  a  black- 
jersey  waist,  which  made  her  thin 
figure  look  still  more  attenuated.  In 
her  hand  she  carried  a  black  satchel, 
which,  like  herself,  was  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear. 

"Are  you  looking  for  some  one?" 
asked  a  lounger,  who  was  smitten  with 
curiosity  at  the  apparition. 

"I  am,"  was  the  confiding  reply.  "  I 
am  looking  for  my  husband,  Mr.  Boone; 
are  you  acquainted  with  him  ?  " 


"What!  Do  you  mean  old  Jim 
Boone  ?  " 

"  I  mean  James  Partington  Boone, 
sir ;  in  other  words,  the  proprietor  of 
Mt.  Olympus  Sanatorium,"  she  ex- 
claimed, scornfully,  as  she  walked 
away. 

"Whew,  but  she's  a  typical  old 
maid  !  "  cried  the  lounger  ;  and  one  of 
his  companions  mimicked  her  by  saying, 
"  Prunes  and  prisms." 

But  no  one  whom  she  thought  could 
be  her  husband  appeared,  and  the  bride 
began  to  feel  anxious.  There  was  no 
four-in-hand,  not  even  an  ordinary 
buckboard,  in  sight.  Across  the  street 
was  a  building  which  served  as  a  post- 
office,  grocery  and  dry  goods  store, 
and  as  the  door  stood  invitingly  open, 
Mary  entered  to  make  inquiries. 

"  I  am  Mrs.  Boone.  I  expected  my 
husband  to  meet  me,  but  he  has  evi- 
dently been  detained,"  she  said.  "Can 
you  direct  me  to  his  place  ?  " 

' '  Who  do  you  mean  ?  Old  Jim  Boone, 
the  hermit  ?  "  queried  the  clerk. 

"No!"  she  snapped.  "I  mean 
James  Partington  Boone,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Mt.  Olympus  Sanatorium." 

"Great  Scott,  ma'am,  but  old  Jim  is 
a  slick  'un !  Excuse  me,  ma'am ;  if 
you'll  come  with  me  I'll  take  you  to 
Jim's — your  husband's — place." 

Mary's  cheeks  burned,  and  she  be- 
gan to  be  suspicious  ;  but  there  was  no 
alternative,  so  she  accepted  the  offer. 
And  thus  it  came  about  that  instead  of 
a  four-in-hand  the  bride  rode  in  a  gig  to 
her  new  home. 

The  man  of  merchandise  was  very 
talkative,  and  in  a  round-about  way 
tried  to  quiz  Mary  ;  but  she  had  very 
little  to  say  as  they  drove  up  the  can- 
yon past  acres  of  mesquit,  sagebrush 
and  chaparral. 

At  length  they  came  to  a  barren, 
god-forsaken-looking  place,  with  no 
signs  of  habitation  except  a  tent,  which 
was  soiled  and  ragged,  flapping  dis- 
contentedly in  the  breeze. 

The  driver  called  "Whoa!"  The 
woman's  heart  sank  like  lead  and  all 
her  romantic  notions  of  love  and  court- 
ship fled  at  that  moment. 

"This  is  Jim's  place,''  said  the 
driver,  eyeing  her  curiously.  "  Right 
smart,  ain't  it?  Hello,  there  Jim! 
can't  you  come  out  and  welcome  your 
wife,  you  lazy  old  sinner  ?  " 

Whereupon  James  Partington  Boone 
appeared  on  the  scene,  his  clothing 
unkept,  his  gray  hair  matted,  and  pre- 
senting an  altogether  dilapidated  ap- 
pearance. The  bride  and  groom  in- 
spected each  other,  and  it  was  evident 
that  both  were  disappointed. 

"  Deceiver  !  "  cried  Mary,  tragically. 

"Minx!"  exclaimed  James,  mock- 
ingly- 

Instead  of  the  sentimental  meeting 
the  woman  had  dreamed  over  for  a 
fortnight,  they  stood  glaring  at  each 
other  like  two  pugilists.  The  man  of 
merchandize  enjoyed  it  all  hugely,  but 
tactfully  turned  it  off  by  saying  : 

"Well,  I  suppose  you  can  get  along 
without  me,  so  I'll  vamose." 

At  first  Mary  didn't  know  what  to 
do,  and  she  debated  whether  to  go  or 
stay.  The  inclination  to  return  "to 
maw  "  was  very  strong,  but  the  state 
of  her  purse  was  rather  depleted, 
owing  to  the  recent  journeying.  Then, 
too,  it  would  never  do  to  let  the  people 

of  J  have  an  opportunity  ito  gossip. 

So  she  stayed. 

They  commenced  housekeeping  on  a 
rather  limited  scale,  for  when  the  bride 
took  an  inventory  of  their  earthly  pos- 
sessions she  found  that  they  consisted 
solely  of  a  hammock,  some  bedding, 
one  chair,  a  few  cooking  utensils,  a 
small  quantity  of  dishes  and  a  table. 

The  explanations  of  both  sides  were 
sparse.  "Jim"  wanted  a  housekeeper, 
or  rather  a  "  tentkeeper,"  and  he  had 
secured  one  by  strategy,  though  she 
came  twenty-four  hours  earlier  than 
he  had  expected,  owing  to  some  mis- 
understanding. 

He  patched  his  side  up  after  the 
fashion  of  man ;  she  did  likewise  after 
the  manner  of  woman. 

"Why,  Mary,  I'll  be  blessed  if  I 
meant  to  deceive  you,"  he  said.  "Just 
show  me  the  letter  and  I'll  explain  it." 
Mary  got  the  letter  out  of  the  little 
black  satchel,  which  also  held  the  mar- 
riage certificate. 

"Why,    of    course    I'm  thirty-five 


years  old ;  you  can  see  I'm  not  six- 
teen," he  argued.  And  is'nt  this  na- 
ture's sanatorium,  where  hundreds  of 
people  recuperate  in  tents  every  year  ? 
To  be  sure,  I  am  the  proprietor-in- 
chief  of  this  ranch,  for  no  one  else  is 
here.  Yes,  and  it's  all  paid  for,  for 
it's  government  land,  unless  Uncle  Sam 
has  been  dishonest.    Sure,  Mary,  it's 


HOW  TO  GAIN  FLESH 

Persons  have  been  known  to 
gain  a  pound  a  day  by  taking 
an  ounce  of  Scott's  emulsion. 
It  is  strange,  but  it  often 
happens. 

Somehow  the  ounce  pro- 
duces the  pound;  it  seems  to 
start  the  digestive  machinery 
going  properly,  so  that  the 
patient  is  able  to  digest  and 
absorb  his  ordinary  food,  which 
he  could  not  do  before,  and 
that  is  the  way  the  ^ain  is  made. 

A  certain  amount  of  flesh  is 
necessary  for  health ;  if  you 
have  not  got  it  you  can  get  it 
by  taking  Scott's  Emulsion. 

You  will  find  it  just  as  use- 
ful in  summer  as  in  winter,  and 
if  you  are  thriving  upon  it  don't 
stop  because  the  weather  is 
warm. 

If  you  have  not  tried  it,  send  for  free  sample 

its  agreeable  taste  will  surprise  you. 

SCOTT  &  P.OWNL,  Chemists, 
409-415  Fearl  Street,  New  York. 

50c-  and  £i.oo  »  all  druggists. 


Glenn  County, :  :  :  :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king-,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  behoved,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  amplo  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


ATTENTION! 

To  close  out,  I  offer  for  sale  all  my  VINK- 
VAKUS  and  CITRUS  LANDS,  ALFALFA  and 
STOCK  RANCHES,  OIL  lands,  HORSKS  and 
MULES  (single  or  in  carload  lots).  All  must  be 
sold.   Call  on  or  address 

L.  F.  WARD.  537  So.  F  St..  Fresno,  Cal. 


Raisin  5  Fruit  Land. 

We  arc  exclusive  agents  for  25,000  Acres 
of  Choice  Land  in  Fresno  County. 

For  Information  in  regard  to  any  kind  of  land, 
write 

SELMA  LAND  CO.,  SH.MA.  CAL 

gXK  STCS  R.  Hall's  PQlmamry  Balsam. 
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true  that  oranges  and  figs  go  to  waste 
all  about ;  the  well-to-do  ranchers  are 
throwing  them  away." 

And  so  clause  by  clause  he  explained 
his  letter,  which  Mary  had  not  inter- 
preted aright."  But  the  four-in-hand 
puzzled  her  most  of  all.  If  he  had  not 
deceived  her,  what  did  he  mean  ? 

"Oh,  that's  dead  easy,"  said  the 
wily  benedict.  "I  don't  very  often 
wear  neckties  except  on  special  oc- 
casions, and  I  got  a  four-in-hand  for 
my  wedding  tie.  See  ?  And  thus  by 
constant  arguing  he  almost  convinced 
her  that  she  was  wholly  in  the  wrong. 
But  sometimes  this  old  adage  ran 
through  her  mind  : 

Change  your  name  and  not  the  letter, 
Change  for  worse  instead  of  better. 

For  twelve  months  Mary  scrubbed, 
washed  dishes  and  assisted  Jim  about 
the  "sanatorium;"  in  other  words, 
she  helped  him  work  the  small  garden 
which  she  had  insisted  on  having, 
though  as  a  rule,  the  heavest  end  fell 
to  her  lot,  for  Jim  was  constitutionally 
tired.  At  the  end  of  the  year  their 
accumulations  were  considerably  aug- 
mented, for  in  addition  to  a  crop  of 
potatoes  and  onions,  Jim  had  been  in- 
duced to  lay  a  floor  in  the  tent  and 
Mary  had  a  new  baby,  which  was 
straighway  christened  James  Parting- 
ton Boone,  Jr. 

It  would  be  pleasant  to  picture  Jim 
as  a  model  father,  and  to  state  that 
the  infant  prodigy  was  the  means  of  a 
new  epoch  in  the  lives  of  the  two  peo- 
ple, but  as  this  is  a  truthful  narrative 
it  will  be  necessary  to  adhere  to  facts. 

After  the  baby's  advent  matters 
went  from  bad  to  worse.  Mary  was 
ailing  most  of  the  time,  and  Jim  felt 
that  the  burdens  of  a  husband  and  a 
father  were  too  hard  to  bear. 

One  day  when  he  was  asleep  in  the 
hammock,  a  picture  of  placid  content, 
Mary  came  to  a  decision  that  marriage 
was  not  altogether  a  blissful  state, 
which  was  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for 
she  was  actually  hungry. 

A  little  wail  from  the  babe  capped 
the  climax,  and  she  set  her  lips  very 
firmly  together  as  she  gathered  her 
few  earthly  possessions  in  a  bundle. 
Then,  without  a  glance  in  the  direction 
of  the  sleeper,  she  took  the  child  in 
her  arms  and  left  the  bed  and  board 
of  James  Partington  Boone  forever. 

On  the  way  to  town,  as  a  strange 
coincidence  would  have  it,  the  man  of 
merchandise  overtook  her,  and  for  the 
second  time  in  a  year  she  rode  beside 
him  in  the  very  gig  that  carried  her 
to  "Jim's  place."  Her  taciturnity  was 
very  noticeable,  but  the  good-nat- 
ured man  had  no  idea  that  there  was 
anything  out  of  the  ordinary  wrong, 
attributing  her  silence  to  oddity  as  he 
afterward  said  "It  was  enough  to 
make  anyone  queer  to  live  with  old 
Jim  Boone." 

Fortunately  Mary  had  saved  enough 
money  from  her  vegetable  sales  to  buy 
a  ticket  to  Los  Angeles,  and  she 
caught  a  train  within  two  hours  after 
leaving  the  abode  she  had  called  home. 

At  Los  Angeles  she  secured  work 
in  a  hotel,  and  at  the  end  of  three 
months  had  saved  enough  money  to  take 
her  home  "to  maw."  Meantime  she 
had  decided  upon  a  new  ruse.  It 
would  never  do  to  return  as  a  grass- 
widow  ;  she  would  don  the  weeds  of  a 
mourner.  She  knew  that  Jim  was  too 
indolent  to  even  trouble  himself  as  to 
her  whereabouts,  and  she  would  be 
safe  in  J-  . 

A  letter  preceded  her  which  stated 
that  she  was  now  a  widow,  and  her 
heart  was  so  sore  that  life  was  unbear- 
able in  California.  Would  they  wel- 
come her  home  with  her  little  James  ? 

Of  course  they  did,  and  she  was  con- 
sidered a  heroine  in  her  black  dress, 
crape  bonnet  and  long  black  veil.  In- 
deed, the  young  women  of  J   almost 

envied  "Poor,  dear  Mary,"  for  had 
she  not  lived  at  the  famous  Mt.  Olym- 
pus Sanatorium  in  California  for  nearly 
two  years  ? 

Mary's  mother  guessed  more  than 
she  ever  said ;  but  the  former  vouch- 
safed no  information,  and  her  silence 
was  interpreted  as  excessive  grief. 
No  one  ever  knew  that  on  the  tablets 
of  Mary's  heart  was  indelibly  inscribed 
"  Ye  gods,  but  marriage  is  a  failure," 
—Harriet  A.  Trask. 


A  Model  Young  Wife. 

A  young  wife  bought  an  oyster  plant  and 

set  it  out  to  grow. 
Quoth  she,  "  'Twill  please  my  husband, 

who  does  love  oysters  so  ! 
And  when  the  oyster  season  comes  I'll  go 

out  every  day 
And  pick  a  bushel  basketful,  with  not  a 

cent  to  pay. 
Oh,  he  shall  sup  on  Saddle  Rocks,  for 

which  he  has  a  craze, 
Or  Navies,  Blue  Points,  Shrewsburys,  or 

even  Rockaways. 
And  he  will  be  so  grateful  and  full  of  joy 

to  see 

How  very  econonical  his  little  wife  can 
be." 

_   —Life. 

The  Highest  Type  of  Girl  is  Fine 
Mannered. 

Julia  Ward  Howe,  famous  the  world 
over  as  the  author  of  "The  Battle 
Hymn  of  the  Republic,"  and  for  her 
prominence  in  women's  activities, 
writes  in"  Success  "  for  February,  her 
conviction  that  the  representative 
twentieth-century  American  girl  will 
be  the  highest  type  of  girl  the  world 
has  seen.  But  she  also  sounds  a  note 
of  warning  as  to  the  cultivation  of  fine 
manners  : 

"  In  this  matter  of  manners,  we  have 
not  advanced  during  the  last  half  cen- 
tury. We  Americans  do  not  give  man- 
ners the  attention  they  deserve. 
Abroad,  we  are  acquiring  the  reputation 
of  being  the  best  dressed  people  in  the 
world  ;  but  about  our  manners,  which 
are  even  more  important  than  dress, 
there  is  often  a  polite  but  significant 
silence.  Our  educational  system  should 
take  more  account  of  deportment, 
which,  in  a  large  measure,  is  expres- 
sive of  what  we  represent.  The  social 
atmosphere  is  warned  by  the  enthusi- 
asm of  youth.  We  admire  and  even 
envy  the  overflowing  vitality  of  the 
healthy  girl.  But  when  the  outpour- 
ing of  this  enthusiasm  and  vitality  be- 
comes forgetful  of  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  others,  the  line  between 
good  manners  and  bad  is  crossed. 
Young  women  who  are  fond  of  outdoor 
sports,  who  can  do  as  well  as  men 
numerous  things  that,  in  the  past, 
men  alone  did,  and  women  who  are 
successfully  competing  with  men  in  the 
business  or  the  professional  world, 
exult  in  power  and  freedom  which  their 
mothers  did  not  have.  This  is  excel- 
lent, but  these  progressive  women  are 
in  danger  of  offending  good  manners, 
by  giving  their  exultation  and  their 
own  personalities  too  great  an  em- 
phasis. Some  of  them  feel  that  their 
sturdy  work,  or  play,  is  too  engrossing 
to  give  them  time  for  the  delicate 
amenities  and  little  niceties  of  social 
life,  that  in  my  youth  were  held  in  such 
high  esteem." 


The  Secret  of  Beautiful  Rooms. 

A  window  with  a  large  sheet  of 
plate-glass  gives  from  its  great  space 
the  effect  of  perpetual  openness 
and  out-of-door  coolness.  A  soft  di- 
vided curtain  to  be  drawn  across  the 
sash  from  either  side  can  moderate 
this  effect  when  it  becomes  oppressive. 
A  large  unbroken  sheet  of  glass  in- 
terrupts the  decorative  scheme  of  a 
room  and  breaks  the  rhythm.  For 
inexpensive  curtains  in  a  sitting  room, 
library  or  dining  room,  the  Calcutta 
lattice  net  is  the  most  artistic  and  in- 
expensive material  offered.  In  all 
tones  of  color,  from  cream  white  and 
ecru  to  golden  orange  and  forest 
green,  the  melting  shades  harmonize 
with  any  scheme  of  decoration.  They 
cost  from  fifty  to  seventy-five  cents  a 
a  yard,  according  to  the  finish,  either 
with  fringe  or  selvage.  In  a  bedroom 
there  is  nothing  which  equals  in  fitness 
the  white  muslin  sash  curtain  with  the 
pretty  chintz  or  printed  India  cotton 
within  hanging  full  and  straight  at 
either  side. — Good  Housekeeping. 

"Who  was  Esau?"  asked  the  Sun- 
day school  teacher,  who  was  testing 
the  biblical  knowledge  of  her  pupils. 
"Esau,"  replied  the  prompt  scholar, 
"was  the  man  who  sold  his  birthmark 
for  a  pot  of  massage."  —  Pittsburg 
Chronicle-Telegraph. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Various  Methods  in  Which  Prunes  May  Be 
Used. 

NUMBER  II. 

Prunada  Saoo  Pudding.- — One  cup 
prunada,  two  cups  boiling  water,  three- 
fourths  cup  sago,  one-half  cup  sugar. 
Soak  sago  in  cold  water  (one  cup)  for 
one  hour.  Boil  prunada,  water  and 
sugar  together  ;  add  the  sago  to  the 
boiling  syrup.  When  cold  serve  with 
whipped  cream. 

Prunada  Jelly. — One  pint  prunada, 
one-half  pint  sugar,  boil  together  about 
five  minutes.  This  makes  a  clear,  beau- 
tiful wine-colored  jelly. 

Prune  Pudding. — To  one  quart  of 
milk  take  four  well  beaten  eggs  and  one 
cup  of  granulated  sugar.    Butter  four  I 
quite  thin  slices    of    Vienna  bread. 
Have     ready    a    cupful    of  prunes 
which  have  simply  been  stewed  long  | 
enough  to  enable  you  to  take  out  the 
pits.    Put  two  slices  of  buttered  bread  j 
on  the  bottom  of  your  pudding  dish, 
then  spread  the  prunes  over  them.  Put 
the  remaining  slices  of  bread  on  top, 
pour  over  your  custard  and  bake. 

Prune  Tapioca  Pudding. — One-half 
cup  of  tapica,  three  cups  of  cold  water, 
one  cupful  of  prunes,  one-half  teaspoon- 
ful  of  salt,  one  tablespoonful  of  lemon 
juice,  one-half  cup  of  sugar.  Soak  tapi- 
oca over  night  in  three  cupfuls  of  cold  j 
water.  In  the  morning  put  tapioca  and  j 
water  in  a  double  boiler  and  cook  one  i 
hour.  Put  prunes  in  saucepan  with 
water  enough  to  cover  them  and  let 
them  simmer  gently  until  they  absorb 
all  the  water.  Turn  out  on  a  plate  to  cool 
and  remove  the  stones.  When  tapioca 
has  cooked  an  hour  stir  all  the  season- 
ing in  it  and  put  a  layer  in  the  small 
pudding  dish,  then  a  layer  of  prunes, 
and  so  on,  having  the  top  layer  of  tapi- 
oca. Bake  in  moderate  oven  for  an 
hour.  Take  from  the  oven  and  allow  to 
partially  cool;  serve  with  cream  or  soft 
custard. 

Prune  Pudding. — Take  two  dozen 
prunes,  one-third  of  a  package  of  gela- 
tine, one  quart  water,  one  lemon,  one 
gill  sugar,  liquid  cochineal.  Soak  the 
gelatine  in  one-half  pint  cold  water. 
Cook  the  prunes  slowly  for  two  hours, 
take  from  the  liquid  and  remove  the 
pits.  Measure  the  liquid,  and,  if  more 
than  half  a  pint,  boil  rapidly  until  re- 
duced to  that  amount,  and,  if  less  than 
one-half  pint,  add  water.  Return  the 
liquid  and  prunes  to  the  fire;  color  with 
a  few  drops  of  cochineal,  add  lemon 
juice,  soaked  gelatine  and  sugar.  Stir 
until  the  gelatine  is  dissolved,  turn  into 
a  mold  and  set  away  to  harden.  Serve 
with  whipped  cream  or  soft  custard. 

Prune  Surprise.  —  One  pound  of 
prunes,  soak  in  one  cup  cold  water  four 
hours,  add  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  set  on 
the  stove  and  let  it  come  to  a  boil. 
Make  a  batter  of  three  cups  of  flour, 
two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  half 
a  teaspoon  of  salt,  a  scant  half  cup  of 
butter,  rub  into  the  flour,  one  cup  of 
milk  and  one  egg.  Drop  this  in  dump- 
lings over  the  prunes  and  bake  in  a  hot 
oven  in  a  deep,  square  dish. 

(to  be  continued.) 


"VXTE  BUY  lamp-chimneys 
by  the  dozen  ;  they  go 
on  snapping  and  popping  and 
flying  in  pieces  ;  and  we  go 
on  buying  the  very  same 
chimneys  year  after  year. 

Our  dealer  is  willing  to  sell 
us  a  chimney  a  week  for  every 
lamp  we  burn. 

Macbeth's  "pearl  top  "and 
"pearl  glass"  do  not  break 
from  heat ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass.    Try  them. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
t>rot>rr  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
'he  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
Wc  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Thelastcall 


Spring  planting  will  soon  be  done.  That 
will  settle  the  seed  question  for  another 
year.   Don't  let  it  be  settled  without 
planting  some  of  Vick's  .Seeds.  We 
want  every  grower  of  vegetables  or 
flowers  this  year  to  test  them— to  learn 
that  there  are  no  seeds  so  productive 
or  vigorous asVick's seeds.  OurNew 
Garden  and  Floral  Guide  tells  all 
about  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  small 
fruits,  etc.,  Kree. 

JAS.  VICK'S  SOXS, 
Box  Ho.  lion  Rochester,  I,  I, 


Vick's  Seeds 


SALZER'S  SEEDS 

WILL  MAKE  YOU  RICH" 

2^^,     This  Is  a  daring  statement,  but  Sal- 
gj^sii  zer's seeds  bear  it  out  every  tiine. 
Combination  Corn. 
.Ji\Mflffl55i6?^.     Cre:i  test  corn  on  earth.  Willpositiv 
KwKPjSi,    revolutionize  corn  growing. 

K^ffillliiSv  Billion  Dollar  Crass. 
r  .  Ciial.-vt  marvel  of  I  lie  atre . 

Jra^ftigsS  12  tons  of  bay  per  acre.  First  j 
mXyjJ::__  <^  eropt-ix  weeks  after  sowing ^ 

What  Is  It?, 

Catalogue  tells, 
■  ■  !•;  Sf       FOR  10c.  STAMPS 

■  •  ,'   •'■     -  nn.l  tliiF  N"'l  ICE  we  mill 
WlmC^*  uiK         catalog,  10  G'»l"> 
Sampleslnclndliigabovs,  also 
Spellz  (80  bu.  per  A.)  Oats, 
20        ('■»<>  bmhel   per  A.)  Rape, 
rky,(173l»u.perA)  1'eaoat,  etc.  \Vorth$10.  to  get  asturt. 

John  A.  Salzer  Seed  Co.  La  Crosse, 


SecdsWithin 


Look  for 
f  '  what  you  need  in  seed 

inside  tbe  Gregory  Cata-"^^ 
logue.   It  gives  honest  ad- 
vice. That's  why  it  has  been 
popular  for  over  40  3'ears. 

Gregory  Seeds 

are  sold  under  threo  guar- 
antees and  are  sure  to 
please  you.  1901  cata- 
logue free, 

J.J.H.GREOORY  £  HON  A 
rblehead,  Ham 


Mt.  Campbell 
lOrangc  Tract, 

22  Miles  East  of  Fresno,  near  R^edley. 

SOIL— Red  dry  bog;  the  very  best. 
WATER — Large  Alta  canal  and  reservoir. 
LOCATION— High  sloping  mesa  above  frost  line 
Now  offered  for  sale  with  water  at  $75  to  $100  per 


acre  in  10  or  20  acre  tracts. 


W.  N.  ROHRER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

IS!  Fresno  Scraper. 


+  — 5  Foot. 


FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

School  or  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
933  MARKET  STREET, 

San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  van  DER  MAiLLEtr.  Prea't. 

Assaying  or  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying.  ISO.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


Meat  smoked  in  a  few  hoarH  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SM0K.  . 

Mado  from  hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavor. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  No  smoke  honne  needed.  Send 
for  circular.  E.  KItAlHKK  A.  It  ICO.,  Milton.  Pit. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  Feb.  27,  1901. 

NEW  YORK  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  New  York  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   79%®8(>  79%@80K 

Thursday   793£@79!<  80X@80 

Friday  *  @    @  

Saturday   79X@7944         80  @m% 

Monday   79x@79X 

Tuesday   79V4@79«  »)},®W% 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Mar.  May. 

Wednesday   5s  10Xd      5s  llJid 

Thursday   5s  U%i      6s  0%& 

Friday   -s   d      -s  — d 

Saturday   5s  lltfd      68  (>*d 

Monday   5s  ll%d      6s  «>V4d 

Tuesday   5s  11  Wd      6s   1  d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   99%®   99«      1  U5   >«i  "4'4 

Friday  *  @    ®  

Saturday   99*@1  DO         1  04*@1  U5H 

Monday   »BX@   99!4      1  05   @1  04>/» 

Tuesday   99?<@  99*4      1  04*®1  l(4',J 

Wednesday   98?»@  99*      1  M  @I  m^, 

♦Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

The  market  has  shown  much  the  same 
general  tone  the  past  week  as  noted  in  pre- 
ceding report,  so  far  as  actual  wheat,  or 
trading  in  offerings  by  sample  was  con- 
cerned. Speculative  values  recovered  for 
a  brief  period  nearly  2c.  from  lowest  point 
of  preceding  week,  but  spot  values  had  not 
receded  correspondingly  with  options  and 
consequently  did  not  show  corresponding 
recovery.  Exporters  and  millers  took  hold 
sparingly,  notwithstanding  the  market 
much  of  the  time  was  more  favorable  to 
them  than  it  had  been  for  some  weeks  pre- 
ceding, barring  the  tax  proposition.  The 
easier  rates  were  about  equivalent  to  the 
taxes.  The  tax  question  will  soon  be  out 
of  the  way  for  another  year,  and  it  would 
be  much  better  for  the  wheat  producer  if 
the  tax  on  grain,  as  now  levied,  was  out  of 
the  way  forever.  The  recovery  in  specu- 
lative values  was  based  on  no  well  defined 
cause  other  than  more  active  buying  of 
options  in  the  East  and  in  Europe,  proba- 
bly to  a  great  extent  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  shorts,  most  operators  on  the 
bear  side  doubtless  feeling  confident  that 
it  was  better  to  be  out  of  the  market  than 
to  be  selling  futures  or  remaining  short  at 
the  low  figures  prevailing.  Contrary  to 
expectations,  the  export  movement  for 
February  is  not  proving  quite  as  heavy  as 
for  preceding  month,  and  at  this  writing 
bids  fair  to  fall  about  5,000  tons  under  the 
aggregate  for  January,  which  footed  up 
50,140  tons.  Scarcity  of  ships  and  con- 
tinued stiff  ocean  freight  rates  have  oper- 
ated against  free  exports.  The  harbor  is 
about  bare  of  disengaged  ships  suitable 
for  grain  loading.  Another  ship  has  been 
added  to  the  engaged  list  to  load  wheat 
for  South  America,  the  rate  being  32s.  6d. 
to  Valparaiso  or  Talcahuano  direct.  The 
United  States  visible  supply  east  of  the 
Rockies  was  reported  at  57,536,000  bush- 
els, showing  a  decrease  of  14(5,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1901,  delivery,  $1.00@98jc. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.05@1.04. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
98|@99}c;  December,  1901,  $1.04@1.04J. 

California  Milling    1100   @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95   ®  96X 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   95   ®1  02tf 

Washington  Club   95   @1  00 

Oft  qualities  wheat   90  ®  92W 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

Llv.  quotations          6s4',£d@6s5d  6s2d@6s2Kd 

Freight  rates   40@41}<s  37V4®38*s 

Local  market  10  W%@1  01*  *0  9H*@0  98* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

There  is  not  much  doing  on  local  ac- 
count, but  inquiry  for  export  is  fairly 
active,  and  for  desirable  shipping  grades 
the  market  is  moderately  firm  at  the 
quotations,  which  remain  at  same  range 
as  last  noted.  Spot  supplies  are  of  only 
moderate  volume.  The  local  demand  is 
expected  to  show  improvement  in  the  near 
future. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  25@2  40 


Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25(3,3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60®3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@S  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  25 

BARLEY. 
The  market  has  developed  no  changes 
of  moment  since  last  review,  continuing  in 
the  main  more  favorable  to  the  buying 
than  to  the  selling  interest,  especially  for 
other  than  most  select  shipping  and  brow- 
ing grades.  Quotable  values  throughout 
remain  practically  as  last  noted,  and  are 
being  fairly  well  maintained  on  best  quali- 
ties, but  for  the  more  ordinary  kinds  of 
feed  the  tendency  is  against  the  selling  in- 
terest. There  is  little  other  than  local 
demand  for  feed  barley,  and  much  of  this 
inquiry  is  satisfied  by  Port  Costa  screen- 
ings, or  the  offal  of  barley  worked  through 
cleaning  machines  for  the  purpose  of  seg- 
regating for  shipment  the  bright  and 
sound  stock.  Option  market  was  quiet 
and  presented  no  new  or  especially  note- 
worthy features. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   71'.,®  73* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  ®  71}< 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  86 

Chevalier,  No.  I  to  choice   97tf®l  02(4 

Chevalier,  No.  2   85  ®  B0 

Chevalier,  poor   70  @  75 

OATS. 

Although  stocks  and  offerings  have 
shown  considerable  increase,  as  compared 
with  some  weeks  preceding,  the  market 
has  not  developed  any  special  or  pro- 
nounced weakness.  To  have  effected  free 
sales,  however,  of  other  than  most  select 
qualities,  the  acceptance  of  lower  figures 
than  lately  nominally  current  would  have 
been  necessary. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  45  @1  50 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32!4@1  40 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  27H 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  37V4 

Milling   1  45   @1  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  55 

Black  Russian   1  15   ®1  35 

Red   1  80  ffll  45 

CORN. 

Receipts  and  offerings  are  light  of  all 
descriptions.  While  the  demand  is  not 
brisk  at  full  current  rates,  there  is  no  ap- 
parent inclination  on  the  part  of  holders 
to  accept  materially  lower  figures  than 
lately  current. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  17H 

Large  Yellow   1  15   @1  17'4 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®  

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  08  @1  10 

RYE. 

Market  presents  no  encouraging  feature 
for  sellers,  being  dull  and  devoid  of 
strength. 

Good  to  choice,  new   80   @  82V4 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  cereal. 
Beyond  the  views  of  local  holders,  there 
is  nothing  upon  which  to  base  quotations. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

BEANS. 

All  white  varieties  continue  in  very 
limited  supply,  and  at  the  stiff  asking 
rates  now  current  there  is  not  much  in- 
quiry from  any  quarter.  That  values  will 
go  materially  higher,  or  that  there  will 
bo  other  than  a  quiet  market  for  white 
beans  during  the  balance  of  the  soason,  is 
not  probable.  Colored  beans  are  being  in 
the  main  steadily  held,  although  there  is 
not  much  doing  in  them.  Stocks  and 
offerings  are  principally  Pinks  and  Bayos. 
Local  stocks  of  Limas  are  of  small  volume, 
admitting  of  only  light  jobbing  opera- 
tions. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs     @  

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  75  (24  BO 

Lady  Washington   4  10  @4  25 

Butter   4  25  ®4  50 

Pinks   2  15  ®2  26 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  65   (82  75 

Reds   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  00  ®4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  65   @5  75 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans   1  75  ®2  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00   (32  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Little  doing  in  this  line.  Choice  Green 
are  inquired  for  and  are  salable  to  fair 
advantage.  Niles  Peas  are  receiving  no 
noteworthy  attention. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  75  @2  85 

Niles  Peas   1  75  ®1  90 

WOOL. 

Dullness  is  prevailing  in  wool  town  and 
it  is  not  likely  that  there  will  be  any  spe- 
cial activity  experienced  there  for  a 
month  or  more.  Some  dealers  have  al- 
ready sent  buyers  into  the  interior,  how- 
ever, to  negotiate  for  Spring  wools, 
although  it  will  be  likely  several  weeks 
before  shearing  will  begin.  Values  on 
wools  now  on  haud  are  poorly  defined, 
owing  to  prevailing  dullness  in  same,  and 
quotations  are  necessarily  largely  nomi- 
nal, but  are  considered   slightly  under 


rather  than  over  the  figures  at  which 
wholesale  purchases  could  be  effected. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @16 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  in  @11 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  ®tl 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @10 

Southern,  12  mos   8  ®  9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  £  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  12  @14 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  ®11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Middle  County   8  @  9 

San  Joaquin   7  @  8 

HOPS. 

Beyond  a  small  trade  between  jobbers 
and  consumers,  there  are  no  evidences  of 
any  business  in  hops  worthy  of  mention. 
Dealers  and  brewers  appear  to  be  fairly 
stocked.  There  are  few  hops  offering 
from  first  hands,  and  these  mostly  off 
quality,  while  only  choice  to  select  are 
wanted,  and  for  this  sort  not  very  stiff 
prices  are  obtainable  at  this  date. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   13!4@16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
There  is  no  improvement  to  rocord  in 
the  condition  of  the  hay  market.  While 
quotations  are  unchanged,  the  market  is 
not  firm,  full  current  rates  being  more  in 
accord  with  asking  figures  than  with 
prices  readily  obtainable,  offerings  being 
ahead  of  requirements.  Straw  ruled  fairly 
steady. 

Wheat   8  00®12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  11  50 

Oat   7  00@11  50 

Barley   6  00®  9  50 

Volunteer  ,   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   8  0D@  9  50 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  12  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  47K 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  is  not  in  heavy  supply  and  is  in 
very  fair  request,  commanding  tolerably 
firm  figures,  quotable  rates  remaining 
about  as  last  noted.  Middlings  and  Shorts 
are  ruling  steady,  with  demand  not  very 
brisk,  but  offerings  of  quite  moderate 
proportions.  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled 
Corn  were  held  at  practically  same  figures 
as  preceding  week. 

Bran,  V  ton   15  50®  16  00 

Middlings   17  00@18  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   15  50@17  00 

Barley,  Rolled    18  00@16  50 

Cornmeal    25  50®   

Cracked  Corn   26  50®   

SEEDS. 

Market  for  all  kinds  of  seeds  quoted 
herewith  is  at  present  ruling  very  quiet. 
There  are  no  offerings  just  now  of  any 
variety  sufficient  to  admit  of  wholesale 
operations.  In  quotable  values  there  are 
no  changes  to  record. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Flax   2  50(3,3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9   @  9% 

Alfalfa,  California  


®  8* 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3V4®  4 

Rape   2  ®  2tf 

Hemp     3  ®  3% 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  is  moderately 
firm,  both  for  spot  stocks  and  for  goods 
to  arrive,  with  prices  for  immediate  offer- 
ings about  the  same  as  for  next  season's 
delivery.  A  lot  of  Calcutta  Grain  Bags 
held  here  in  bond  was  lately  placed  at 
same  figure  asked  for  this  year's  importa- 
tion, July  delivery.  In  other  bags  and 
bagging  there  is  nothing  of  consoquence 
doing. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  t%®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Hags,  spot   6^®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  «•., 
State  Prison  Bags  In  lots  of  2000,  *  100.5  65  fa- 
Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs   —  (3.32K 

Wool  Sacks,  3H  tt>s   — ®28H 

Fleece  Twine   7H@— 

Gunnies   — ®12* 

Bean  Bags   4%®  b<4 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6!*®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
Much  the  same  conditions  prevail  in 
this  market  as  last  noted.  Hides  are  com- 
manding fairly  steady  rates,  with  arrivals 
rather  light  in  the  aggregate.  Pelts  are 
meeting  with  custom  at  current  figures 
about  as  rapidly  as  received.  Tallow  is 
not  in  excessive  stock,  being  in  very  fair 
demand,  both  for  shipment  and  on  local 
account. 

HONEY. 

Bright  prospects  for  coming  crop  give  a 
much  easier  tone  to  the  market  than  has 
existed  at  any  previous  date  the  current 
soason.  There  are  no  large  spot  supplies, 
but  demand  is  slow,  and  holders  are 
anxious  to  effect  a  clean-up. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*®  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5   ®  6 

Extracted,  Amber   4V4@  5 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  13  ®14 


Elgin  Watches 

possess  every  desirable  modern 
improvement  —  are  acknowl- 
edged to  be 

The  World's  Standard 

in  accurate  time-telling  and  en- 
durance. Jewelers  everywhere 
sell  and  warrant  the 

Genuine  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgin 

An  Elgin  Watch  always 
has  the  word  "Elgin"  en- 
graved on  the  works— 
fully  guaranteed. 

Booklet  Fr.f. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  CO. 
I  I  f.  I  \  .  ILL. 


Amber  Comb  11H®I2* 

Dark  Comb   8  0  9 

BEESWAX. 
Immediate  offerings  are  small  and  values 
are  without  quotable  change.  Most  of  the 
inquiry  is  on  export  account. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  *  lb  26  (828 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  offering  in  very  limited  quantity 
and  is  meeting  with  a  firm  market.  Mut- 
ton is  not  arriving  freely  and  is  command- 
ing good  figures,  which  is  likely  to  be  the 
case  for  some  months  to  come.  Veal  is 
selling  at  a  wide  range,  with  the  firmness 
of  the  market  confined  mainly  to  large. 
Lamb  is  in  good  request  at  stiff  prices. 
Hogs  have  been  bringing  fully  as  good 
figures  as  were  current  at  date  of  last  re- 
view. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  T  B>          7^®  8 

Beef,  second  quality   7H@  m 

Beef,  third  quality   6H®  "% 

Mutton— ewes,  9@9Hc;  wethers   9K@10 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6%®  6>< 

Hogs,  small,  rat   6**®  654 

Hogs,  large,  hard   b%®  57i 

Hogs,  feeders   5*®  by, 

Hogs,  country  dressed    IVt®  8 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   7  ®  9% 

Veal,  large,  *  lb   7  ®  8tt 

Lamb,  yearlings,  V  lb  11  @— 

Lamb,  spring,  »  lb  IHMMM 

POULTRY. 
There  were  only  moderate  receipts  of 
most  descriptions  of  poultry,  both  domes- 
tic and  Eastern,  and  market  for  nearly  all 
kinds  has  inclined  in  favor  of  sellers  dur- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  time  under  re- 
view. Turkeys  were  about  the  only  note- 
worthy exception,  these  being  offered 
rather  freely  most  of  the  week,  as  com- 
pared with  the  demand.  Gobblers  were 
in  especially  excessive  stock,  the  limited 
demand  which  existed  for  Turkeys  being 
mainly  for  Hens.  There  was  a  very  fair 
demand  for  all  Chickens,  young  and  old, 
in  prime  to  choice  condition. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   13  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  B>   II    ®  12 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  per  lb   12  @  13 

Hens,  California,  ^  dozen   4  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  @6  50 

Fryers   5  50  @6  00 

Broilers,  large   5  00  ®5  50 

Broilers,  small   3  50  ®4  50 

Ducks,  old,  "f>  dozen   4  00  ®5  00 

Ducks,  young,  »  dozen   6  00  (a  7  00 

Geese,  »  pair   1  50  @2  00 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  H   ®3  00 

Pigeons,  old,  *  dozen   1  25  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young    2  50  «2  75 

BUTTER. 
With  free  receipts,  and  demand  hardly 
equal  to  immediate  offerings,  the  market 
since  last  rt-view  has  tended  steadily  in 
favor  of  the  buying  interest.  Especially 
were  stocks  excessive  of  common  to  de- 
fective qualities,  such  being  in  decidedly 
limited  request.  For  a  few  favorite  marks 
of  superior  quality  higher  prices  than 
quoted  were  realized. 

Creamery,  extras,  H  lb   19  ®— 

Creamery,  flists   17  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   —  ® — 

Dairy,  select   17  ®— 

Dairy,  firsts   15  ®16 

Dairy,  seconds   12  ®— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   11  ®— 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  ®18 

Pickled  Roll   17  ®1S 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          17  ®18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   16  ®16 

CHEESE. 
Market  presents  a  weak  tone,  which  is 
mainly  on  account  of  buyers  holding  off, 
anticipating  lower  prices.    Spot  supplies 
are  of  very  moderate  proportions,  still 
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there  is  a  general  desire  to  prevent  accu- 
mulations and  to  keep  stocks  moving. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   0K@— 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9yt 

California,  fair  to  good   84®  9 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @10 

EGGS. 

Prices  have  been  on  the  down  grade, 
with  arrivals  on  the  increase  and  the  de- 
mand failing  to  show  corresponding  im- 
provement. Shipping  orders  were  lighter 
than  for  a  week  or  two  preceding,  owing 
to  eggs  becoming  more  plentiful  in  other 
sections.  It  is  likely  that  values  here  are 
close  to  bedrock.  Storing  in  ice  plants 
will  probably  begin  the  coming  week. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  13  @14 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  12  @13 

California,  good  to  choice  store   12  ®13 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  were  in  increased  supply,  mainly 
from  Oregon,  although  a  small  quantity 
arrived  from  Australia.  The  market  is 
now  easier  in  tone  than  immediately  fol- 
lowing last  review,  but  values  are  still  at 
a  higher  range  than  last  quoted.  Other 
Winter  vegetables  were  offered  sparingly 
and  brought  as  a  rule  good  prices.  Spring 
vegetables  made  a  better  showing  than 
preceding  week,  but  desirable  qualities  did 
not  go  begging  for  custom,  nor  was  it 
necessary  to  accept  what  could  be  termed 
low  figures. 

Asparagus,  $  lb   7  @  15 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   10   ®  15 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  fos. . .  1  00  @1  35 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   12tf@  15 

Garlic,  *  ft   4   @  5 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental        3  50  @4  OO 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,     lb   5  @  7 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  K>  ft)   12H@  15 

Rhubarb,  *  ft)   5   @  8 

Squash  Summer,  f(  box   1  50  @1  75 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  *  ton  25  00   @30  00 

Tomatoes,  $  crate   50  @1  25 

POTATOES. 
Supplies  of  choice  to  select  Burbank 
Seedlings,  or  offerings  of  any  very  desir- 
able table  potato,  are  not  heavy,  and 
market  for  stock  of  this  description  is 
tolerably  firm.  Some  extra  select  sell 
above  best  figures  quoted.  Ordinary 
qualities  are  in  liberal  stock  and  are  offer- 
ing at  generally  easy  rates,  with  move- 
ment slow.  Oregon  Garnet  Chile  are 
cleaning  up  a  little  better,  but  at  no  im- 
provement in  prices.  Oregon  Peerless 
continue  in  very  light  stock.  Sweet  Po- 
tatoes were  in  ample  supply  for  the  de- 
mand, and  market  for  them  was  barely 
steady. 

Burbanks,  River,  fl  cental   30  @  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  H»  ctl.     35  @  60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental   75  @1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft>  cental   60  @1  00 

Early  Rose   60  @  70 

Garnet  Chile,  $  cental   65  @  75 

Peerless,  V  cental    65  @1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  $  cental... .     7ft  @1  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
In  the  line  of  fresh  deciduous  fruits, 
Apples  are  the  only  sort  now  offering,  and 
the  market  is  not  burdened  with  stocks 
of  same.  Fancy  Red  Apples  are  too 
scarce  to  quote;  they  would  bring  stiff 
figures  in  a  small  way.  Strictly  fancy 
Pippins  are  commanding  as  high  as  $2 
per  box.  Although  Apples  of  common 
quality  are  in  light  stock,  this  description 
cannot  be  said  to  sell  to  good  advantage, 
meeting  with  very  little  inquiry. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  50  @  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  50- ft)  box.  85  @  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50- fb  box.    40  @  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  is  a  moderate  business  doing  in 


SHARPLES  DAIRY  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

ALWAYS  THE  BEST. 

"Business  Dairying,"  a  rery  valuable  book  and  Catalogue  No.  181  free. 
Sharpies  Co..  Chicago,  Ills.  P.  M.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


Cannery  Superintendent. 

We  want  an  experienced,  skilled  man 
having  some  capital  of  his  own  to  invest 
therein,  as  working  manager  of  a  small 
canning,  pickling  and  preserving  estab- 
lishment about  to  be  constructed.  Ample 
supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Excel- 
lent market,  this  being  the  distribution 
center  for  a  large  mining,  lumbering  and 
stock  country.  No  one  need  apply  unless 
he  has  at  least  $1000  cash  of  his  own  to  in- 
vest in  the  concern.  Address 

LEWISTON  WATER  &  POWER  COMPANY, 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO. 


MOORE,  FERGUSON  &  CO. 

WOOL,  GRAIN,  FLOUR 

 AND  

*t  General  Commission  Merchants, 

310  CALIFORNIA  ST.,  8.  V. 
Members  of  the  San  Franolsco  Produce  Exohange 

**-  Personal  attention  given  to  sales  and  liberal 
advances'  made  on  consignments  at  low  rates  of 
Interest. 


cured  and  evaporated  fruits  on  local  ac- 
count, and  a  few  carloads  are  moving  out- 
ward, mainly  assorted  lots,  but  trade  as  a 
whole  is  light  and  unsatisfactory,  and 
stocks  are  being  moved  too  slowly  for  a 
healthy  tone  to  prevail  or  for  the  develop- 
ment of  firmness.  Quotable  rates  remain 
practically  as  last  noted,  but  full  figures 
named  represent  but  little  more  than  ask- 
ing prices,  with  concessions  to  buyers  the 
order  of  the  day.  There  are  enough  hold- 
ers willing  to  make  concessions,  rather 
than  miss  sales,  to  accommodate  all  the 
immediate  demand  for  every  description 
offering.  There  is  not  much  strictly  fancy 
fruit  now  on  hand,  especially  of  Apricots 
and  Pears,  but  good  to  choice  of  all  varie- 
ties known  to  this  market  are  well  repre- 
sented in  remaining  stocks.  Peaches  have 
been  receiving,  perhaps,  the  most  atten- 
tion, with  bids  up  to  4|c.  for  large,  bright, 
meaty  and  well  cured  stock.  Pears  other 
than  fancy  had  to  go  at  low  figures  to 
meet  with  custom,  it  being  the  exception 
where  over  3£c.  could  be  realized,  and  if 
the  fruit  was  not  at  least  fairly  choice  this 
price  was  unobtainable.  Close  cash  buy- 
ers had  no  difficulty  in  securing  evap- 
orated and  sun-dried  Apples,  common  to 
medium  grades  of  Apricots,  Plums  and 
Figs  at  easy  rates  and  at  less  than  extreme  j 
quotations.  Prunes  continue  to  be  sold 
under  Association  prices,  and  in  sufficient  i 
quantity  to  cause  the  assertion  to  be  made  [ 
by  some  handlers  that  present  offerings  j 
include  some  stock  which  was  supposed  to 
have  been  in  the  Association.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  fully  70,000,000  lbs.  California 
prunes  have  yet  to  be  disposed  of,  a  large 
proportion  of  the  same  being  small  sizes. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   5H@  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  $  ft>--   6%@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   8  @  B 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9Vi@ll 

Apples,  In  50-B)  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   4Yi®  5 

Apples,  50- ft)  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   2H@  3y, 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @7 

Nectarines,  *  ft   4  @8 

Peaohes,  unpeeled,  fancy   5^@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice  ,   4  @  4V4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        3  @  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4   @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   6 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots   4   @  5 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  Wi 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   Wt® 

Figs,  White   2Yt®  Wt 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @  5 

Pears,  prime  halves   2  @  3 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No. 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  6^0.;  50-60s,  4yc; 
60-70S,  3&c;  70-SOs,  3^0. ;  80-90s,  2J£c;  90-100ss 
2Mc. ;  100-120S,  lyjc.  The  selling  price  of  Prunes 
for  Distrlot  No.  1  is  Mo.  per  pound  less,  and  for 
District  No.  2  ac.  per  pound  less  than  for  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 

RAISINS. 

Values  in  the  local  market  are  being 
maintained  at  unchanged  quotations, 
there  being  no  supplies  outside  of  the 
Association.  The  movement  is  fair,  con- 
sidering the  time  of  year,  but  mainly  in 
seeded  raisins  and  Pacifies. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY.— CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  ¥  20-ft 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-orown,  V  box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,     box   160  @— 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

f)  ft)   — @  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   —  ®  6'/, 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   —  ®  654 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Loose  Muscatel  Paeifics,  5V.C,  5Mc.  and  5c.  for  4, 
3  and  2  crown  respectively. 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleaohed  fancy,  lb.,  12c; 
choice,  11c;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 
7tf@9c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  *  lb.,  lO^o;  choice, 
9V4c;  standardise;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7@8o. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Orange  market  was  heavily  stocked  with 
common  qualities,  while  strictly  choice  to 
fancy  fruit  was   offered  very  sparingly. 


The  weather  was  favorable  to  selling  in- 
terest, but  the  quality  of  most  of  the  fruit 
offering  operated  against  the  development 
of  firmness.  Lemons  were  in  fair  demand, 
with  prices  unchanged,  there  being  no 
scarcity  of  supplies.  Limes  continued 
scarce  and  high. 

Oranges— Navel,     box   75@2  00 

Seedlings,  $  box   65@1  CO 

Tangerines,  $  half  box   1  25@1  75 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  00@2  00 

Lemons— California,  select,  y  box   2  00@2  25 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@1  75 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes -Mexican,  f,  box   7  00@H  00 

California,  small  box    @  

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  offering  in  moderate  quan- 
tities at  concessions,  holders  wanting  to 
close  out  stocks.  Walnut  market  is 
steady  for  best  qualities,  but  quiet.  Pea- 
nuts are  unchanged. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,     ft)  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @U 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   7H@  9V4 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard  7  @  9 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4Vi®  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

Market  is  decidedly  firm  and  gives 
promise  of  so  continuing  for  some  time  to 
come.  Dry  wines  of  last  year's  vintage 
remain  quotable  at  19@22c  per  gallon, 
with  not  much  offering  at  this  range. 
Growers  are  now  carrying  very  little  wine. 
Stocks  in  the  hands  of  dealers  are  by  no 
means  heavy.  The  outlook  for  the  wine 
interest,  so  far  as  the  market  for  the  same 
is  concerned,  is  more  encouraging  for  pro- 
ducers than  it  has  been  for  a  long  time. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  Feb.  27.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 3%®4Hc\  prime  wire  tray,  5@5%c;  choice, 
5i4@6c;  fancy,  6@7c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.  —  Market  is  inactive 
at  nominally  unchanged  values. 

Prunes,  3&@8Hc. 

Apricots,  Royal.  7I/2@12c:  Moorpark,  9@15c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6!4@i0c;  peeled,  14@l8c. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 


REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  FEBRUARY  12,  1901 

667.757.  — Cattle  Guard— W.  R.  Allen, 
Hoquiam,  Wash. 

667.758.  — Nut  Lock— W.  R.  Allen,  Ho- 
quiam, Wash. 

668,081.— Lubricator— P.  Bartlett,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

668.084.  — Animal  Trap— C.  C.  Bowen, 
Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

668.085.  — Animal  Trap— C.  C.  Bowen, 
Santa  Monica,  Cal. 

667,969.— Assaying  Device— A.  Camp- 
bell, Surf,  Cal. 

667,840.— Respirator— S.  Guthrie,  S.  F. 

667,700.— Spike— T.  J.  W.  Hicks,  Pres- 
cott,  Ariz. 

668,102.— Mop  Wringer— J.  H.  Johnson, 

Silverton,  Or. 
667,943.— Curtain    Hangers  —  E.  F. 

Kaiser,  Fresno,  Cal. 

667.785.  — COMPASS— A.  Lietz,  S.  F. 

667.786.  — Composition  of  Matter— 
F.  A.  Lobert,  National  City,  Cal. 

667,923.— Corset— Lida  S.  Reed,  Bakers- 
field,  Cal. 

667,833.— Pole  Socket— C.  Vanarsdall, 
Enumclaw,  Wash. 

667.755.  — Crate— W.  H.  Wright,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

667.756.  — Gas  Cut  off— R.  Wynall,  S.  F. 


Choice  Vegetables 

always  bring  high  prices. 
To  raise  them  success- 
fully, a  fertilizer  con- 
taining at  least  8  % 
Potash  should  be  used. 

Our  books  furnish  useful  information  on 
all   subjects  relating  to 
crop  raising.    They  are 
sent  free. 


WKVKK,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


P&tB 

for 
the  farm 


P  &  B  Building  Paper  is  made  of 
rope  manilla  stock  and  has  the 
greatest  tensile  strength  possible  in 
paper.  It  is  saturated  and  coated 
with  P&B  Compound,  which  ren- 
ders it  waterproof  and  odorless; 
makes  it  highlv  resistant  to  acid, 
alkali  and  fume  attack  and  gives  it 
great  insulating  properties. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper  will  last  as 
long  as  the  building  in  which  it  is 
placed;  is  obnoxious  to  rats,  mice 
and  vermin;  is  proof  against  fume 
attack;  will  not  rot,  deteriorate  or 
decay,  neither  will  it  wrinkle,  crack 
or  easily  tear.'  Use  it  for  fruit 
trays,  warehouses,  drying  and  fruit- 
drying  houses  and  chicken  houses. 
Place  it  between  the  walls  of  all 
buildings — keeps  out  cold;  not  af- 
fected by  heat,  water  or  dampness. 
Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


gpRAYF 


THE  COMET  $2to$i 


Uoelile-Artlng    Sprays  from  hurket  or  liarrcl  I 
feet.    New  iclentlfle  principle.   My  free  entalociic 
will  make  plain  to  you  that  I  have  the  eprnyer  yo„ 
want  Write  ln-ilav.  II.  B.  Rl  SXKIt. J„hru,t».r,,0. 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying  ground  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  »  New  York  -  Omaha  -  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  «  San  Francisco. 


HAWKEY E  STUMP  PULLER... 


Pulls  an  ordinary  grub  in  ))4  minutes. 
Pulls  either  standing 

Timber  or  Stump*. 

Makes  a  Clean  Sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting. 

A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horsecan  operate  it.   No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.    V..u  cannpf  longer  afford 
to  uav  taxes  on  unproductive  Umber  laud.    Illustrated  catalogue  HREE,  giving  pnees  terms  and  testi- 
monials also  full  information  concerning  our  I.  X.  L.  Urubber,  Iron  Olant  Orub  and  Stump 
machine,  2-horse  Hawkeye  and  other  appliances  lor 
clearing  timber  land 


MILNE  MFG  CO..  strff-r.  Monmouth.Ill.    Shetland  pony  catalogue 


"address  Milne  Bros,  for 
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SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAn  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  »50.-  to  S800- 
' Alpha"  and  "Baby"  styles.  Send  for  Catalogue 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,   I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-105  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FKANCI9GO,  OAL, 


Lots  of  Farmers 

DM  PAGE  Pnultrv  Fence  for  all  kinds  of  stock  and 

like  It  first- rate.    It  Is  so  strong  and  heavy. 

I'AflK  IV OV KN  WlltK  FKNCKCO..  .Htltl  \N.  MICH. 


PENGER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  in  1 0  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Circulars  Fx-ee. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street,  Dwight,  Ills. 


Send  for  Catalogue, 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GATOS.  CAL. 


ROYAL 
SPRAY 
PUMP 

Is  a  double-acting  Spray 
Pump,  designed  espe- 
cially for  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  best 
orchardlets  and  orange 
growers  desiring  quick 
work  at  high  pressure 
Notwithstanding  tbe 
large  capacity  of  this 
Pump,  one  man  can 
operate  It  constantly 
against  pressure  with- 
out undue  effort. 

Piston  Is  easily  and 
quickly  repacked  and 
all  valves  easily  access- 
ible. Piston,  piston-rod. 
valves,  valve  seats  and 
cylinder  lining  are  brass 
Piston-rod  la  outside 
guided,  so  that  It  runs 
perfectly  straight. 
We  carry  a  full  line  <ii 
SPRAY  ooOLta. 

WOODIN  & 
LITTLE. 

312-314  Market 

Street, 
San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


HEALD5 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :       :       :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEAES. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  tlrms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Sliver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
MmWrite  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


Discing  Alfalfa. 

H.  M.  Cottrell,  of  Kansas  Experi- 
ment Station,  has  given  an  account  of 
cultivating  alfalfa  which  may  be  sug- 
gestive to  California  growers: 

Our  first  experience  in  discing  alfalfa 
was  in  1898.  A  field  had  been  seeded 
to  alfalfa  in  the  dry  year  of  18!i4  and  a 
poor  stand  secured.  In  1897  this  alfalfa 
was  heavily  pastured  by  hogs.  The 
hogs  were  taken  off  early  in  the  fall 
and  a  heavy  growth  of  crab  grass  came 
up.  The  crab  grass  was  so  thick  and 
the  stand  of  alfalfa  so  thin  that  it  was 
not  worth  keeping.  Late  in  March, 
1898,  this  field  was  harrowed  with  a 
disc  harrow,  the  discs  sharp  and  set  at 
as  great  angle  as  possible.  It  was  im- 
mediately cross  disced  with  the  discs 
set  the  same  way.  The  ground  was 
thoroughly  pulverized  and  the  alfalfa 
apparently  destroyed.  It  soon  started, 
branched  out  thickly,  and  we  made 
three  good  cuttings  from  that  field  that 
summer. 

In  1900  we  went  a  step  further  in 
discing  alfalfa.  The  fields  of  alfalfa, 
two  years  old,  were  disced.  One  field 
was  disced  March  28,  the  first  cutting 
for  hay  made  May  HI,  disced  June  6, 
the  second  cutting  for  hay  made  June 
25,  disced  June  27,  the  third  cutting  of 
alfalfa  made  August  13,  and  the  alfalfa 
disced  for  the  fourth  time  August  20. 
The  last  cutting  of  alfalfa  was  made 
September  13.  This  shows  four  disc- 
ings  and  four  cuttings  of  alfalfa  on  up- 
land in  a  dry  year. 

Another  field  of  alfalfa  was  disced 
and  cross-disced  March  27.  The  first 
cutting  of  alfalfa  was  made  June  4  and 
the  second  discing  June  6.  Through 
July  and  the  early  part  of  August,  the 
alfalfa  was  cut  from  day  to  day  and  fed 
green  to  dairy  cows  to  help  out  dried- 
up  pastures.  August  20,  the  field  was 
disced,  and  October  H,  the  last  cutting 
of  alfalfa  made. 

The  alfalfa  in  both  fields  made  fine 
late  fall  growth  and  went  into  the  win- 
ter in  good  condition. 

The  stand  of  alfalfa  on  both  fields 
disced  in  1900  was  good.  A  harrow 
with  sharp  16-inch  discs  was  used,  the 
discs  being  set  at  a  slight  angle,  just 
sufficient  to  turn  the  soil  over,  and  the 
harrow  was  weighted  to  make  the  discs 
split  the  alfalfa  crowns  to  a  depth  of  2 
inches.  The  discing  split  the  alfalfa 
roots  and  this  made  them  throw  out 
many  new  shoots.  The  discing  made 
an  earth  mulch  over  the  field  and  pre- 
vented the  evaporation  of  water  so 
rapid  in  a  dry  time  from  an  alfalfa  field 
just  after  being  cut.  The  discs  were 
set  so  that  they  barely  turned  the  soil 
over  and,  running  at  a  depth  of  2 
inches,  they  turned  the  roots  of  the 
crab  grass  and  weeds  up  to  the  sun 
which  killed  them.  These  disced  fields 
were  clean  and  free  from  crab  grass  in 
the  fall. 

We  have  not  disced  one  -  year  -  old 
alfalfa.  From  these  experiments,  we 
feel  safe  in  recommending  discing  all 
alfalfa  of  two  years  or  more  standing. 
Make  the  first  discing  early  in  the 
spring  and  then  disc  immediately  after 
each  cutting.  If  the  stand  of  alfalfa  is 
fair  to  good,  set  the  discs  as  we  did  in 
the  experiments  made  in  1900.  If  the 
stand  is  poor  and  the  growth  of  crab 
grass  thick,  set  the  discs  to  cut  deeply. 
Discing  is  of  as  much  value  to  alfalfa  as 
cultivation  is  to  corn. 


DEAL  DIRECTS? 


When  yon  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
jpay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  muderate 
pront  added.  Our  plan  of  Belling  direct  from  tbe 
factory  insures  satisfaction —your  money  back  if 
you're  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase; — and  enables 

youto  save  the  dealer's  profit. 

Our  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  (mowing  many  styles  of  bigb  grade 
vehicles,  barnese.  robes,  blankete  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 
buy  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  profits  are  cut  oil.  No  240 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO..  Box  772.  Columbus.  0.  B»g«y  n.,o 


No.  3054  BlllWT.  Price  SS8.S0 
vtth  leather  quarter  top. 


Dale  strap 

Pr!oe|7.J». 
I  *  *  IA<U 


improved  United  States  Separator  I 


Demonstrates  Its  Superiority  in  Canada 

AS  IT  DOES  EVERYWHERE  ELSE. 


The  following  Is  taken  from  the  report  of  Mr.  L.  P.  Lacoursiere.  Canadian  (Invernmen 
Butter  and  Cheese  Inspector,  who  followed  the  work  of  the  United  States  and  Ue Laval 
Separators  at  a  recent  test  at  the  Creamery  of  St.  Annes  de  la  Parade  to  determine  which 
make  the  Officers  of  the  Creamery  would  buy.  The  report  covers  two  days'  work  of  each 
machine  and  shows  that  the  DeLaval  sklmmtlk  tests  were  .10,  .11,  .07,  and  .08,  while  the 
U.  S  skimmilk  tests  were  only  .03,  01,  .03,  .07. 


His  summary  is  as  follows: 


DeLaval  Separator. 


U.  S.  Separator. 


Hi  Ik  received 

5605  lbs. 

3952  lbs. 

Average  speed 

87V4° 

89° 

Average  speed 

5825 

8025 

Total  loss  of  fat 

4.02 

1  84 

Loss  per  100  lbs.  of  fat 

1.55  lb. 

.87  lb. 

Total  loss  in  cash 

$1.15 

$0.42 

4 


L.  P.  LACOURSIERE, 
(Government  Butter  and  Cheese  Inspector.) 

Sworn  to  before  me  Nov.  21,  1900. 

T.  E.  Lanonettk,  T.  P.  ex  of  C  C.  Ste.  Anne. 

Notice.— The  DeLaval  lost  »1.15  In  separating  5605  lbs.  of  milk,  or  .205  on  1000  lbs., 
while  the  U.S.  lost  43  cents  on  separating  3952  lbs.  of  milk,  or  only  .106  on  1000  lbs.; 
which  shows  that  the  DeLaval  lost  In  actual  cash  practically  twice  as  much  as  tbe  U.  S. 

In  other  words,  a  Creamery  separating  10,000  lbs.  milk  daily  would  save  in  *  year  in 
butter  fat  alone  by  using  the  I'.  S.  Separator  $.ltii  :<:<  that  would  be  lost  by  using  Hi-  I'leLarat 
Separator. 

Tbe  President  and  Directors,  after  carefully  considering  the  Judges'  report,  ihcided  to 

pun-hate  a  No.  0  Improved  U.  S.  Separator. 

This  is  only  one  instance  among  many  where  tbe 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  HAS  PROVED  ITSELF 
TO  BE  A  CLEANER  SKIMMER  THAN  THE  DeLAVAL. 


t 


For  further  Information  and  catalogues  write  the 
VEBM0HT  FARM  MACHINE  CO..  BEL10WS  FALLS.  VT. 


COLT'S  NEW  NAVY. 
38  &  41  CALIBRES. 


Send  4  Cts.  for  Catalogue. 


H.  E.  SKINNER  CO., 

4J6  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Successors  to  E.  T.  Allen  Co.) 

PTTATC  A™™,  * 

ItI     \A   FISHING  TACKLE, 

\J  1 1      f  ATHLETIC  GOODS. 

LARGEST  STOCK.    LOWEST  PRICES. 


THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

has  been  abundantly  proved  THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND  all  over  the  world. 

) 


MANURE 


which  greatly  improves  the  quality 
and  increases  the  crop  of  Fruits, 
Vines,  Berries  and  Cereals,  as  it 
provides  at  low  cost  an  abundant 
store  of  Available  and  Durable  Phos- 
phates which  meet  the  requirements 
of  Nature  in  a  Ready,  Rational  and 
Remunerative  Manner. 

The  sales  of  THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  have  increased  in  thirteen  years  from  SO  to  1,000,000 

tons  per  year. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


P 


ure 

r  od  LJ  o  1 1  \/e 
rofitable-  t 
hosphatlc  J 


NEW  STOCK.      NEW  PRICES. 


Impuved  Fresno  Scraper.  \fitrCltf*  flf 

0-FOOT.      WEIGHT.300  L.B8.  I  I  I  I  J    /\  I  ^       |_|  1 

Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


SUGAR  BEETS. 

The  largest  yield  per  acre  of  tbe  best  and  smoothest  form, 
and  very  rich  in  sugar,  are  grown  by  using 

NITRATE    OF"  SODA 

as  a  fertilizer.  Apply  just  when  the  beets  arc  getting  well 
started  in  the  row.   The  results  will  surprise  you. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    eft  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  CI. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


HOOKIER    <fc  CO., 
Hi  and  18  Dramm  St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 

W.  T.  MUGG  &  CO., 

make  a  specialty  of  selling  good  raisin  vine- 
yards.   Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICK,  043  J  ST.,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 

For  Sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St,  San  Francisco. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TPEEQ*  ORANGES,  OLIVES, 

1  .  ROSES,  ETC. 

CI7  I — \  '  *  .  Grass.  Clover.  Vegetable 
C«— and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco. 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  wanted,  de- 
livered on  wharf  in  San  Francisco.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8TKATTON,  P.  taluma,  Cal. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

FRENCH  PRUNES.     IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

BURBANK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  TREES. 

L.  F.  SANDERSON,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

ORANGES,  LEMONS,  POMELOS. 

Apples,  PEARS,  APRICOTS,  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  Etc. 

Fall  Assortment— Best  Quality. 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 
ORNAMENTALS 

In  extensive  variety. 

OUR  SEEDS  awarded  Gold  and  Silver  Medals 

at  Paris  Exposition. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

TRUMBULL  &  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Narserymen, 
419-421  Sansome  St..  San  Francisco. 


CATALOGUE 

—  FOR  — 

- 1901  - 

OFFERING  OUR  FINE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

INo\/elties, 
Plants, 
Seeds  ana 
Bulbs 

of  every  description  for  the  GARDEN  and 
the  HOU8E  now  ready. 
SEND  FOR  IT. 
F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COX  SEED  CO^ 

411.  413  and  4'5  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  'Aus- 
tralian Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruit  Trees. 

French  Prune  on  Almond  Root, 

French  Prune  on  Peach  Root, 

Bleuheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach  and 
Myrobolan  Root. 

SEBD  FOR  1901  AHHUAL  CATALOGUE,  BEAUTI- 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED,  FREE  BT  MAIL. 

Every  horticulturist  should  have  P-j 
fra    my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue  p± 

which  tells  all  about  L_i 

Citrus  R 
Trees 

The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Remem- 
ber, I  send  this  pP/ip  I 
valuable  book  ri  cc  4 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R.  M.  TEAUUB,  (estab- 
lished 1890),  San  Dimes, 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal. 

Full  information  regarding  Citrus  wjk 
Trees  furnished  at  any  time.  [J) 


TREES  a™  PLANTS. 

Good  Assortment!    Best  Quality! 

ADMIRAL  DEWEY  PEACH.  Earliest  Freestone. 
SULTAN,  the  Biggest  Plum. 

Send  Us  Your  List  and  Let  Us  Price  It. 

LINCOLN  NURSERIES,     -     NEWCASTLE,  CAL. 


Something  New! 


THE  CROCKER  BARTLETT  PEAR. 

Originated  by  L.  L.  Crocker,  Loomis,  Cal.  Ripens 
about  December  1st  to  25th.  It  is  preferable  to  the 
Original  Bartlett.  Better  flavored;  about  the  same 
size ;  very  juicy  and  melting  when  ripe ;  high  golden 
color,  and  very  prolific  bearer.  Trees  never  over- 
load themselves,  although  bear  heavy  every  year. 
Very  hardy.  Will  ship  to  England  and  back  if  re- 
quired. It  has  stood  the  test  for  the  past  ten 
years.  Samples  of  the  fruit  will  be  sent  to  any 
address,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  25c.  Switches  for 
grafting  at  $2.50  each;  3  for  «5.00.  Large  quantities 
at  reduced  rates. 

L.  L.  CROCKBR  Loomis.  Placer  Co.,  Cal. 

PALMS  AND 
ARAUCARIAS. 

About  75  each  Canariensis  palms  and 
Bidwillii  araucarias  for  sale.  The  palms, 
grown  in  boxes  '1\  feet  square,  are  8  years 
old  and  about  8  feet  high.  The  araucarias, 
grown  in  boxes  \\  feet  square,  are  about 
6  feet  high  and  6  years  old.  These  are 
superb  and  rare  lawn  or  avenue  plants  and 
will  be  sold  at  a  bargain. 

KEARNEY  VINEYARD  SYNDICATE, 

FRESNO,    CPK  L. 


TREES! 

FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES. 

Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings, 

Berry  Plants  (LOGANBERRIES), 

Roses,  Palms,  and  Ornamental  Shrubs. 

WE  BENCH  OR  APT 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE 

UNDBR  CONTRACT. 
Write   for   Prices  I 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

(Successor  to  Leonard  Coates.)  JOHN  AMES.  Prop. 

NAPA,  CAL. 


SATSUMA  or  00NSHIU 
ORANGES 

On  Citrus  Trifoliata  Stock. 

The  earliest  variety  and  the  hardiest  stock. 
Tree  thornless  and  fruit  seedless.  Also  all  the 
prominent  varieties  of  Oranges  and  Pomelos  on 
both  Sour  and  Citrus  Trifoliata  stocks.  A  full 
line  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Correspondence  Solicited.     Catalogue  Free. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY  NURSERIES, 

G.  L .  Taber,  Prop, 

GLEN  ST.  MARY,  PLORIDA. 


Always  Fresh. 
Always  the  Best. 


eEDS 


are  sold  everywhere. 

1901  Seed  Annual  free. 
B.  M.  FERRY  &  CO.,  DETROIT,  MICrf. 


Qardcn  Qjty  J^urscry 

HAS  A  COMPLETE   LINE  OF 

NURSERY**  STOCK 

AND  A  SURPLUS  OF 

Myrobolan  and  Peach  Root  Prunes, 
Lambert,  Bint*  and  Yellow  Spanish  Cherries. 

Sugar  Prune  Grafting  Wood,  CHEAP. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  ON  STOCK  WANTED. 

WM.  KELLY,  PROP.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

California  Smyrna  Fig. 

Trees  of  this  variety  in  quantities. 

OUR  NEW 
CATALOGUE 

Is  compiled  with  care  and  is  a  reliable  guide. 
Gives  hints  on  transplanting,  orchard  tables, 
etc.,  and  you  ought  to  have  it 

IT'S  FREE,  jt  SEND  TO  DAY  FOR  A  COPY. 


LARGEST  WEST  of  the 


ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


FANCHER 
CREEK 
NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for  jfi 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
GRAPE  VINES, 
ORANGE  and 
LEMON  TREES. 


address  GEORGE  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

WE  CARRY  A  GENERAL  LINE  OF 

Deciduous  and  (jtrus  f  rees  and  Ornamentals. 


Muir  Peaches: 


Per  100.  Per  WOO. 
%  to  1  in.— 4  to  6  It...S20  OO  $180.00 
Vt  to  %  in  — 4  to  6  ft..  .S15  OO  $130.00 

3  to  4  ft..  .812.00 

2  to  3  ft..  810.00 


FOR  PRICE  LIST.^z^ 
RICHMAN    Sc    MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


California  <£  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  '■'■California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Fietd;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

The  third  edition  of  this  great  work  and  indispensable  companion  of  progressive  fruit  growers  is 
now  ready  for  immediate  delivery. 

The  book  has  been  practically  rewritten  by  the  author,  and  contains  the  latest  and  best  methods 
of  practice  on  the  subjects  of  which  It  treats. 


Price  $2,50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL~PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  NURSERY, 

3041  Baker  Street,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 
And  Milbrac,  San  Mateo  County. 

PALMS  (Araucaria  excelsa), 
ROSES,^^^* 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL   TREES  AND 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 

ORANGE  J*  AND  J  LEMON  TREES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

F.  LUDEfflANN, 

Office,  3011  Baker  St.,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OLIVE  TREES. 

Plant  the  Manzanillo,  one  of  the  largest  and 
best  pickling  kinds;  earliest  to  ripen,  heavy 
bearer,  rich  in  oil.  I  propagate  all  leading  vari- 
eties.  Write  for  prices. 

D.  H.  JENKINS,  SAN  BERNARDINO,  CAL. 

Plant  Evergreen  Millet 

FOR    YOUR  HOGS. 

One  of  the  best  feeds  for  Hogs.  Grows  anywhere 
without  cultivation.  Never  runs  out  when  once 
planted.   Roots  {5.00  per  100  pounds. 

For  Sale  by  L.  L.  CROCKBR.  Loomis,  Cal. 


ORANGE  TREES. 

Two-Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Orchard  Planting. 
One-Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Nursery  Planting. 
Orange  Seed  or  Grape  Fruit  Seed 
for  Seed  Bed  Planting. 

Directions  for  planting  seed  if  desired.  WRITE 

FOR  PRICES. 
F.  H.  DISBROW  PASADENA,  CAL 

Olive  JDi-p. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \AJ,   JACKSON    dfc  CO., 
Hole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


C 


alifornia 
/.Vegetables 


J*  IN  .  . . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  WICKSON. 
Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Press "  of  San 

Francitco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  In  California. 
Large  Svo.,  folly  illustrated. 

PRICE  82.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 
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"Pain-KiUeY 

A  prominent  Montreal  clergyman,  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Dixon,  Hector  St.  Judes  and  lion.  Canon  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  writes : — "Permit  me  to 
send  you  a  few  lino  to  strongly  recommend 
Perry  Davis' Pain-Killer.  I  have  used  it  with 
satisfaction  for  thirty-five  years.  It  is  a  prepara- 
tion which  deserves  full  public  confidence.'1 


Pain-Killer 


A  sure  cure  for 
Sore  Throat, 
Coughs, 
Chills. 
Cramps,  Sec. 


Two  Sizes,  25c.  and  Me. 
There  Is  only  <>ne  Pain-Killer,  Perry  Davis.' 


SAMSON 


CAMSON 

KJ   Wind  Mill 

has  made  thu  most  phrnnmrLml 
record  ever  known  to  a  machine 
rf  this  kind.  It  bears  the  un- 
qualified endorsement,  of  every 
man  who  has  seen  or  used  it. 
This  is  line  to  its  many  super- 
ior qualities.  The 

Wonderful 
Double  Gear. 

Detachable  Boxes— easily  re- 
placed at  any  time.  Long 
bearings— no  overhanging 
strain  or  torsion.  Great 
strength,  great  power  anil 
ability  to  stand  the  severest 
storms.  Don't  buy  a  wind 
mill  until  you  send  for  anil 
read  our  Samson  catalog  and 
I  Art  Book.  Mailed  free. 

STOVER  MFG.  CO. 

KRi.crSt.,  Frarport.lll. 


WHEELS 

FARM  WAGONS 

.  «ize  wanted.  any  width  of 
tire     Hub**  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  l>l  in  K  -m  i  t  h*s  bills  to  pay. 

No  tires  to  reset.  Kit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  Bteel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Our  catalogue 
tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


Direct  to  Consumers. 

Our  Handsome  Catalog-  Free*  costing  ow  |2  eacfe, 
conUlnesl44  pages,  with  1500  illustrations  and  16,000  articles 
listed,  on  wblcbws  ^naranteeto  tars  yon  from  16  to 75%.  Most 
complete  book  of  I  la  kind.  Seot  for  lOo  to  nay  cost  of  mailing, 
which  will  be  refunded  with  firstorder.  Valuable  book  of  refer- 
ence and  onghtto  beln  every  household,  6«tU;kespH handy. 

Heller  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  89,  Chicago. 

■Mt*Ihe  Oalj  Bail  Order  Drug  HoumIb  ths  World, >mam 


FOR  SALE. 

Three  10-disc  S.  &  R.  Disc 
Plows,  at  a  Bargain. 

MA.DE  especially  for  traction  ehgibe. 
Inqolre  of  THE  H.  C,  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 


MONEY  in  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copt  Mailed  Free 
Q.W.YORK&CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago, 111. 


Telephone  Main  189. 
Blaka,    Mofntt    <fe  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-S7-S9-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  A  CO  Portland.  Or 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Uet. California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Co^rhed  wu°h,d8  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — A  special  meeting 
of  Tulare  Grange  was  held  on  Feb.  23 
for  work.  A  class  of  five  received  the 
first  and  second  degrees.  After  the 
conferring  of  the  degrees,  Prof.  D.  T. 
Fowler  addressed  the  Grange  on  '*  The 
Rochdale  Principle,  Its  Advantages 
and  Its  Benefits  to  the  People."  He 
gave  a  short  outline  of  the  principle.  In 
1844  it  was  commenced  with  a  combined 
capital  of  £28,  doing  business  two  days 
in  the  week.  It  now  does  one-fifth  the 
retail  business  of  England;  its  dealings 
— buying  and  selling — are  cash,  strictly. 
It  has  a  paid  up  capital  and  sinking 
fund.  It  pays  an  agreed  interest  on  the 
paid  up  capital,  sets  aside  an  agreed 
per  cent  for  reserve  fund,  and  the  re- 
mainder of  the  profits  are  divided 
among  the  customers,  in  proportion  to 
the  purchases.  It  imports  and  exports: 
it  provides  convenient  homes  for  arti- 
sans and  laborers.  Of  all  co-operative 
plans  devised,  it  is  preeminently  the 
most  successful.  About  thirty  stores 
on  this  plan  are  now  open  in  California, 
with  a  wholesale  store  in  San  Francisco. 
The  Grange  appointed  a  committee  to 
consider  the  plan  and  report  March  2. 

J.  T. 

Lodi  Grange. 

On  Feb.  20  an  interesting  session  was 
held  and  the  following  officers  were  in- 
stalled : 

W.  H.  Tredway,  Master  ;  Otto  Spen- 
ker,  Overseer ;  E.  E.  Ferdun,  Lec- 
turer ;  J.  A.  Anderson,  Steward ;  John 
Thompson,  Assistant  Steward ;  Mrs. 
John  Thompson,  Lady  Assistant  Stew- 
ard ;  Mrs.  L.  Howe,  Chaplain  ;  E.  Fisk, 
Treasurer  ;  J.  D.  Huffman,  Secretary; 
E.  G.  Williams,  Gate  Keeper. 

Worthy  Master  Worthen  and  State 
Organizer  Cornell  were  with  the 
Grange  at  the  session  of  Pomona 
Grange. 

The  Sentinel  says  :  Organizer  Cor- 
nell will  take  up  the  Grange  work  in 
this  neighborhood  and  will  revive  inter- 
est in  the  Order,  if  possible.  It  is  be- 
lieved by  the  local  members  that  this 
can  be  done,  and  that  a  number  of  new 
members  can  be  secured.  A  great 
many  former  members  promise  to  re- 
new their  connection  with  the  Order  if 
there  is  prospect  of  the  meetings  being 
made  interesting. 


Santa  Rosa  Grange. 

An  important  meeting  of  Santa  Rosa 
Grange  was  held  on  Saturday  in  that 
city.  George  Conners  was  elected  Mas- 
ter of  the  Grange  to  succeed  M.  B. 
Mac,  who  has  gone  to  Honolulu.  James 
Ellis  was  elected  to  fill  the  office  of 
Steward  and  Mrs.  E.  A.  Green  was 
chosen  Ceres. 

A  number  of  resolutions  were  passed, 
including  one  favoring  the  abolition  of 
the  board  of  harbor  commissioners. 

S.  T.  Coulter,  Harvey  Gregory  and 
M.  Townsend  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee in  the  matter  of  the  proposition 
on  foot  regarding  the  division  of  town- 
ships. There  was  a  good  attendance 
of  members  of  the  Grange  present  at 
the  meeting. 


Those  who  delight  In  growing  Uowers  can  secure 
without  cost  a  book  that  tells  about  Mowers  and 
vegetables,  how  and  when  to  plant,  how  to  culti- 
vate and  secure  results  from  the  garden.  Vick's 
Garden  and  Floral  Guide  for  1901,  published  by 
James  Vick's  Sons,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  will  be  sent 
free  to  those  writing  for  it  and  mentioning  which 
plants  most  interest  them. 

In  the  Black  forest  district  of  Ger- 
many are  1400  master  clock  makers 
and  6000  workmen. 


Beware  of  Ointment*  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  Internally, 
and  made  In  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  free. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Stand  the  Test  of  Years. 


Kllwuuu  standard  Style. 


ELLWOOD 

Steel  Wire  Fences 

Best  at  the  start,  but  making  them  better 
every  year.  Hard  Kteel  wire  heavily  gal- 
vanized. ELLWOOD  FENCES  do  all  that 
is  required  of  them.  Six  vtyleo,  18  to  58 
IncheH.    Every  rod 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Agents  Hell  them  everywhere,  but  If  you 
cannot  And  :* n  agent  write  to  the  makers. 


AMERICAN  STEEL  &  WIRE  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Write  for  Prices. 


VA/e    Manulaclure    a    Full    Line  of 

FRUIT  MACHINERY, 

Also  Cannery  Supplies  and  Orchard  Trucks. 


 ALL    KINDS  OF  

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 


Write  for  Catalogue,  mentioning  this  paper. 

BARNGROVER,  HULL  &  CO., 

SAIN    JOSE,  CM L. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co., 

PATENT  SOLICITORS, 

330  MARKET  STREET,    -     SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capl 
tal  cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  oareful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  tne  frequen*  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  8TRONO  *  CO.,  Patent  Agents.  330  Mark.t 
ft.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


TWO  POINTS  TO  REMEMBER: 

The  man  who  has  one  or  two  things  to  sell  always  says  his  is 
the  best. 

Those  who  carry  a  complete  stock  usually  know  what  is  best 
adapted  to  each  individual  requirement. 

Trying  to  feed  trees  on  available  {not  water  soluble)  phosphoric  acid  is  like  the  fox  who  invited  the 
crane  to  dine  on  soup  from  a  shallow  dish.  The  food  may  have  been  good,  but  it  was  out  of  reach. 

I  Kurt  encourage  shallow  rooting  by  using  a  fertilizer  that  remains  on  the  surface  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  feeding  rootlets  of  the  tree.  For  trees,  use  water  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  and  let  it  go  down  deep  with  the  rain.  It  will  save  much  irrigating  by  causing  deep 
rooting.   It  costs  no  more  and  is  more  valuable. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Phosphates.   Correspondence  solicited. 

IN.    OHLANDT    &  CO., 

Establl.hed  I860. 
INDIANA    AND    YOLO    8TREET8  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

UNION  OIL   COMPANY   OF  CALIFORNIA, 

PRODUCERS   AND  REFINER8  OF 

PETROLEUM. 

„I|i^L?uM.  oe  DISTILLATE  FOR  SPRAYING. 

MILLS  BUILDING,      '      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

SPRAYING  DISTILLATE. 

A   Petroleum    Product    Recommended    by  EXPERT 
HORTICULTURISTS. 
STANDARD  OIL  CO. 


$50/ 


RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  I1TTK0DDCE  THE 

WTll  I  ADn  cTPPI  DA  NOP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
W1LLAKU  J1CCL  k/m^ivjc  we  wln  for  a  gnort  time  deliver  at  your 
depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  ttf.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  1b  160.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  oooklng  surface  is  80x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  il%  lnohes  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet . 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  Q.  WILLAKL),  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
8t.,  St.  Lonls,  Mo.   Will  ship  V.  O.  O.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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Anybody 

can  keep  his  horses  free  from 
all  forms  of  Lameness,  curbs, 
splints.contracted  cord.thrush, 
grease  heel,  etc.,  by  treating 
promptly  with 

Turtle's  Elixir. 

Used  internally  it  cures  Co]ic,DistemDer,Founder,Pneu- 
monxa,etc.  Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tnttle. — Dear  Sir :— I  have  used  your  Elixir  on  one  of 
the  worst  spavios  that  I  ever  saw  on  a  horse,  and  It  entirely  cured 
the  lameness.  I  also  used  It  for  rheumatism  in  my  family,  with  juit 
as  good  a  result,  and  will  cheerfully  recommend  It  to  anyone  in 
want  of  a  liniment.  O.  B.  GOVE,  Walts  River,  Vt. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
'•Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Tuttle'n  Elixir  Co.,  8«  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
487  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.' 
Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tuttle's. 

Avoid  all  blisters:  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  REIP  is  light  running,  close 
skimming,  simple  and  durable.  Send 
^   for  catalogue  No.  14. 

.H.RElD,30tli  &  Market  Sis.,  PhiUda.,Pa. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


THE  STABLE. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEIN8— Winners  over  Jersey"  of  EVEKI 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  3.  F. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  HogB.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEVS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DUKHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE  —  Oldest  established 
herd  in  California:  contains  the  very  best  beef 
and  milk  strains.  Best  general  purpose  cattle  in 
the  world.  W.  H.  Howard ,  623  Montgomery  St. ,  S.  F. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JER8EYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


DAIRY  BULLS.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton  Creamery. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  EcllpBe  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


S.  P.  LINDGREN  &  SONS,  Klngsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DURGC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlleg  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf  oran,  1900. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "  HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Flemings 

Br 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-senee  method, 
not  expensive.  No  care.  *° 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to 
readersof  thispaper. 

FlrmlnzBriHi.,  chemists, 

Hklar 


Colon  Stoc 


Li-dj,  Chicago, 


HOLLYHOCK  POULTRY  FARM 

66-page  Illustrated  Poultry  Catalogue. 
1  The  secrets  of  successful  poultry  rais- 
J  ing  told  in  plain  language;  all  about  in- 
cubators, brooders,  poultry  houses,  how 
mLAo  hatch  and  raise  every  chick,  what, 
VR?  when  and  how  to  feed,  forcing  hens  to 

,  lay  and  hundreds  of  valuable  subjects 

contained  in  no  other  catalogue.  Tells  of  85  vari- 
eties popular  thoroughbred  lowls  and  quotes  ex- 
tremely low  prices.  Send  4c  in  stamps  for  postage. 
Hollyhock  Poultry  Farm,  Box  H34,  Des  Moines,  la. 


Profitable  Horse  Breeding. 

In  harmony  with  progress  generally, 
the  breeders  of  America  have  learned 
that  horses  must  be  raised  for  special 
purposes  if  the  breeders  would  make 
their  business  more  profitable,  writes 
J.  R.  McLaughlin  of  Columbus,  Ohio. 
Of  all  the  different  types  and  breeds  of 
horses,  probably  the  most  in  demand 
are  work  horses  and  carriage  horses 
for  pleasure  and  driving. 

As  a  rule  work  horses  are  used  for 
heavy  draft,  while  carriage  horses  are 
intended  to  pull  a  light  load  at  a  mod- 
erately rapid  rate  of  speed. 

The  draft  horse  must,  in  the  first 
place,  have  size  and  substance  ;  he  must 
have  heavy  bone  to  carry  his  weight. 
Along  with  size  he  must  be  a  good 
walker  and  fairly  easy  trotter.  How- 
ever, the  most  serviceable  gait  for  a 
draft  horse  is  the  walk. 

With  the  renewal  of  industrial  activ- 
ity in  this  country  the  demand  for  draft 
horses  has  been  very  largely  increased. 
For  no  other  breed  of  horses  have  the 
market  prices  advanced  so  rapidly  as 
they  have  for  work  horses  in  all  of  our 
American  horse  markets.  Conse- 
quently there  is  a  larger  demand  for 
stallions  among  farmers  and  breeders 
at  the  present  time  than  has  ever  been 
known  before  in  this  country.  The  de- 
mand has  developed  so  rapidly  and  has 
become  so  out  of  proportion  to  the  sup- 
ply that  we  have  not  been  able  to  find 
in  any  of  the  draft  horse  breeding  coun- 
tries of  the  world  one-tenth  enough 
stallions.  This  condition  of  things  leads 
us  to  believe  that  it  will  be  impossible 
to  raise  as  many  draft  horses  in  Amer- 
ica as  there  is  a  demand  for — and  as 
there  will  be  a  demand  for — for  ten  or 
fifteen  years  in  the  immediate  future. 

The  present  prosperous  conditions 
have  increased  the  demand  for  pleas- 
ure horses  as  well.  Men  who  are  suc- 
cessful in  their  business,  who  are  mak- 
ing money,  are  much  inclined  to  invest 
in  fine  carriages  and  horses.  There  is 
probably  no  other  means  that  contrib- 
utes more  to  a  man's  pleasure  and  hap- 
piness than  driving  or  riding  behind 
handsome,  high-acting,  fine-appearing, 
attractive  horses. 

Although  high  class  coach  horses 
sold  for  high  prices  during  times  of 
depression  on  account  of  the  scarcity 
of  such  horses,  yet  the  demand  for 
them  has  increased  and  the  prices  have 
advanced. 

The  farmers  who  have  good  trotting 
bred  or  road  mares,  and  who  will  breed 
them  to  high  class  coach  stallions,  are 
sure  to  derive  a  profit  in  any  event, 
because,  no  matter  whether  the  times 
continue  prosperous  or  the  reverse, 
there  has  been,  and  always  will  be,  a 
demand  for  the  kind  of  high  class  car- 
riage horses  they  will  raise. 


IJJUST  OUT!| 

What?  Those  incubator  chicks  of  yours.  We've  got  our  eye  on  them  and  so  has  a  multitude  of 
chick  diseases  which  result  from  improper  feeding.  If  you  want  to  raise  nearly  all  of  that  fine  lot  of 
chicks  begin  at  once  by  feeding  them  on  a  completely  balanced  ration.  Nitrogenous  and  phosphate 
foods  are  essential  to  health,  vigor,  quick  growth  and  early  maturity.  A  little  of  Emery's  "B.  B.  &  B." 
with  other  food  will  save  you  dollars.  STOP  GUESSING  AND  GET  DOWN  TO  SCIENTIFIC 
FEEDING.   Use  a  balanced  ration  of  about  1—5  (one  part  protein  to  five  parts  carbohydrates.). 

This  is  the  formula  that  will  raise  95%  of  all  perfectly  formed  chicks,  with  a  reasonable  attention 
to  other  environments.   Cut  it  out  and  try  it: 

Amount.    Dry  Mailer.     Protein.  Carbohydrates. 
Material.  Lbs.  Lbs.  Lb.  Lb. 

Bran  10  .0»>  014  .072 

Wheat  90  .  82(1  .099  .  702 

Boiled  Egg  25  085  .  030  .  061 

Emery's  "B.  B.  &  B."  Abundance 
of  green  feed  05  .  045  .  025  .  005 

Totals  1.30  1.020  .168  .  840 

Nutritive  ratio,  1  :  5. 

The  cost  of  "B  B.  &  B."  (Beef,  Blood  and  Bone)  is  cents,  but  it  saves  you  dollars.  Correspondence 
solicited.     EMERY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  24TH  ST8.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

is  still  In  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  in  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record :  California  State  Fair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  53  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

SESSIONS    &.    CO.,    117     E.    23rd    St..     Loss    Angeles,  Cal. 

"  PASTEUR    VACCINE  " 


Poultry  Yard  Diseases. 

To  the  Editor: — There  is  a  disease 
in  this  valley  among  chickens — especi- 
ally Black  Minorcas — which  acts  rather 
strangely.  The  first  symptom  is  of  the 
comb's  paling  in  color,  and  the  hen  will, 
by  close  observance,  appear  to  be  a 
little  droopy  and  eat  but  little,  grow- 
ing weaker  day  by  day  ;  the  comb  and 
wattles  become  very  light,  as  if  void 
of  blood.  I  have  worked  on  the  disease 
for  three  years  and  have  a  cure,  but 
want  to  know  if  you  have  a  preventive, 
or  a  quicker  cure  than  mine.  My  cure 
is  simply  to  confine  the  fowl  in  a  small 
pen  and  feed  mash  (two  parts),  Pratt's 
poultry  food  (one  part),  mixed  well, 
and  compel  them  to  eat  it  by  giving  no 
other  food  till  color  begins  to  show  in 
comb. 

What  causes  swell-crop  and  what  is 
the  remedy  ?  Subscriber. 

In  the  canary  breeding  establish- 
ments of  Germany,  only  the  male  birds 
are  valued,  for  the  females  never  sing. 
The  method  of  training  the  birds  to 
sing  is  to  put  them  in  a  room  where 
there  is  an  automatic  whistle,  which 
they  all  strive  to  imitate.  The  breeder 
listens  to  the  efforts  of  the  birds  and 
picks  out  the  most  apt  pupils,  which 
are  then  placed  in  another  room  for 
further  instruction. 


SAVES   CATTLE  FROM 
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PASTEUR    VACCINE    COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Branches — Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


BARRED  ROCKS: 

Cockerels  $4.00  to  $6.00 

Pullets   3.00  to  5.00 

Trios   9.00  to  12.00 

Bggs   3.00  per  setting. 

BUFF  COCHINS: 

Cockerels  $3.50  to  $5.00 

Pullets   2.50  to  4.00 

Trios   8.00  to  11.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  setting. 

WHITE  LEGHORNS: 

Cockerels  $4.00  to  $6.00 

Pullets   3.60  to  5.00 

Trios  10.00  to  14.00 

Eggs   3.00  per  setting. 

Our  birds  are  from  the  best  of  stock 

and  have  won  highest  prizes  wherever 

shown. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

131"  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  N.  W.  from  PETALUMA.  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


INCUBATORS  FiffiFARM 

Hire  in  results.  That's  tfae 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR 

anybody  can  ran  it,  becauee  it 
runai  tseif.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself  how 
very  successful  it  has-been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  our 
Common  Sense  Folding 
Brooder.  We  Pay  the  Freight, 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO..  Clay  Cen  er,  Nebraska. 

JUST  AS  NATURAL""' 
ami  a  pood  deal  more  reliable.  Doeso  t 
break  itscgen  or  make  its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn'tstay  off  the  nestand  allow  the  egga 
to  chill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  !>• 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

la  absolutely  perfect  as  to  Incubatoreasentlals—  proper  applica- 
tion and  dlatrlbiitlon  of  heat  and  molature,  rcju. 
latlon  and  ventilation.  For  54  to  324  eggs.  WE  PA. 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  i»  theU.  S.  Handeomecatalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Boijjy  Petaluma,  Cal. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW  F»RICES. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

>  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


frank:  /\.  iviECHAm, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.with- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale.  * 


3«°WoS  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 901 ,  160  pagoa,  over 
100  Illustrations  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Houses,  etc.  How  to  raisechlckennsucc03S- 
fully,  ihoir  rare,  diseases  and  remedies.  Diagrams 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  Inenbfttort,  Brooder*  and  thoroughbred 
fowls,  with  lowest  pxMtg,  Price  only  15  cents. 
C.  C,  SHOEMAKER,  Box  134,   rraeport,  III. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 


Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
ROSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 
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poR  QUALITYand  price 

DEERE 

VEHICLES 
ARE  ALL  RIGHT 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


WRITE   TO   US   IF   THERE   IS   NO   AQENT   IN   YOUR  VICINITY. 

BRACED   AS   NO  OTHER    F»LO\A/  IS. 


WROUGHT  BBAOE  TO  HANDLES. 
MALLEABLE  BBAOE  BETWEEN  HANDLES. 
MALLEABLE  BRACE  TO  MOLD  BOARD. 


ORCHARD 

AND 

VINEYARD 
USE. 


GFK.XSG  PLOU/S, 
SULKY  PLOU/S, 
CULT  I\7MTORS, 
Etc. 


THE  NEW  PEERLESS  CHILLED  PLOW. 

WILL  TAKE  PLAIN  OR  SLIP-NOSE  SHARES. 


A  FULL  LINE  OF  PLOWS 
riADE  ON  THIS  COAST, 

WITH    SPECIAL    ATTENTION    TO  THE 
REQUIREMENTS    OF    THIS  COAST. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco.        Sacramento.        Los  Angeles.        Portland,  Or. 

Manufactory:    BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  BENICIA,  CAL. 


Construct  Ion  of   Peerless  U/alklng  Plows. 

 CHILLED  PATTERN.  


STEEL 
PLOWS, 

ALL  SIZES 
and  STYLES. 


THE  NEW  PEERLESS. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  10. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY,  MARCH  9.  1901. 


THIRTIETH  TEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


A  California  Plum  Pudding. 

We  stir  up  on  this  page  several  very  interesting 
plum  prodigies  which  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  still  has 
in  his  horticultural  strong  box,  but  which  may  reach 
the  public  at  some  future  time.  We  have  made  them 
into  a  pudding  because  they  are  very  much  mixed  in 


The  Plumcot. 

their  nature  and  can  hardly  resent  the  agita- 
tion of  the  editorial  ladle. 

The  plumcot  is  a  combination  which  Mr. 
Burbank  has  effected  of  the  Japanese  plum 
and  the  apricot,  and  the  result  is  as  new  and 
distinct  in  its  character  as  though  it  had  been 
handed  down  from  another  planet — to  use  the 
originator's  words.  Mr.  Burbank  has  secured 
several  of  these  crosses,  and  he  proposes  to 
hold  them  all  to  himself  for  the  present.  The 
one  shown  in  the  picture  has  yellow  flesh; 
some  of  them  have  deep  crimson,  pink  and 
white  flesh  and  they  are  both  free  and  cling- 
stones. All  have  the  general  form  of  an  apri- 
cot and  the  same  general  outside  appearance, 
but  often  more  highly  colored  than  either  a 
plum  or  an  apricot  with  a  skin  uniquely  soft, 
with  a  slight  silky  down  and  a  slight  bloom. 
The  seed  often  resembles  a  plum  pit,  but  not 
always.  A  line  of  rich  flavors  is  developed, 
which  bid  fair  to  be  a  surprise  to  fruit  eaters. 
There  is  still  enough  unfinished  about  the  tree 
to  lead  Mr.  Burbank  to  proceed  with  his  work 
on  them,  and  some  of  the  crosses  must  wait 
improvement  in  this  respect  before  he  will 
part  with  them. 

Another  striking  direction  of  Mr.  Burbank's 
unfinished  work  lies  in  the  production  of 
prunes  and  plums  without  a  stony  covering  to 
the  kernel.  He  seems  disposed  to  give  us  a 
prune  stuffed  with  an  almond  right  from  the 


the  right  direction  has  been  secured  and  this  is  the 
more  important  affair.  Mr.  Burbank  has  a  still 
farther  advance  which  he  describes  as  large,  early  and 
sweet,  and  which  has  neither  seed  nor  stone.  The 
trees  are  very  vigorous  and  handsome,  with  silky  down 
on  the  wood,  prominent  buds  and  large,  roundish 
leaves.  None  of  this  line  of  creations  is  yet  avail- 
able to  the  public. 

A  veritable  plum  duff 
is  found  in  the  last  fruit 
shown  on  this  page, 
which  is  a  new,  second 
generation  combination 
cross  of  Hawkeye,  Ham- 
mer, Milton,  Wyant, 
Wayland  and  Satsuma. 
The  branches  of  this  va- 
riety droop  like  the  Rus- 
sian Weeping  mulberry. 
The  wood  is  firm,  wiry, 
dark  blue — almost  black 
with  numerous  white 
dots.     The  fruit,  which 


under  the  tree  is  covered  two  deep  with  the  plums. 
All  the  millions  of  Burbank  plum  trees  in  the  world 
came  from  this  tree,  which  takes  its  present  form 
from  the  severe  cutting  for  buds  and  grafts  which  it 
experienced  in  its  youth. 

The  lack  of  fruit  cars  is  working  great  hardship  in 


The  Stoneless  Plum. 

tree.  How  far  this  undertaking  has  proceeded  is 
shown  by  one  of  the  pictures  upon  this  page.  The 
kernel  is  seen  uncovered  and  nestling  in  the  pulp. 
The  fruit  has  the  general  appearance  of  the  common 
California  French  prune,  but  is  larger;  it  also  has 
less  sugar  than  may  be  desirable,  but  the  break  in 


The  Original  Burbank  Tree. 

hangs  in  amazing  profusion  on  the 
branches,  wreathing  them  in  plums  to 
the  ground,  is  unusually  handsome  and 
of  the  finest  quality.  The  flesh  is  crim- 
son, pit  exceedingly  small,  skin  deep 
purplish  crimson,  nearly  half  covered 
with  large  white  dots  with  a  white 
bloom.  This  promises  to  be  one  of  the 
best  of  the  hardy  hybrid  plums,  and  will 
naturally  meet  greatest  interest  where 
very  hardy  things  are  essential  and 
where  buildings  on  the  wild  American 
plum  foundation  are  more  fashionable 
than  in  California. 

Perhaps  the  only  straight  goods  on 
this  page  is  the  original  tree  of  the 
Burbank  plum.  Great  interest  attaches  to  this 
veteran  because  it  is  the  original  tree  from  Japan  of 
that  variety  which  is  now  of  world-wide  fame.  It  is 
sixteen  years  of  age.  It  has  never  failed  to  pro- 
duce a  full  crop  of  good  fruit.  This  picture  was 
taken  just  after  the  first  thinning  and  the  ground 


Plumcot  Cross-Section. 

the  orange  districts  at  the  south.  At  a  meet- 
ing held  at  Covina  last  week  all  the  leading 
fruit  firms  of  the  valley  were  represented. 
Only  ten  empty  cars  had  arrived  at  Covina  for 
six  days  and  the  situation  had  become  serious. 
The  actual  loss  through  rot  has  been  20%,  and 
much  fruit  has  had  to  be  repacked.  It  was 
stated  that  the  railroad  must  ship  at  the  rate 
of  twenty  cars  a  day  for  the  next  forty  days  if 
the  crop  is  to  be  saved.  A  telegram  signed 
by  all  the  shippers  demanding  more  cars  was 
sent  to  the  railroad  officials  in  Los  Angeles 
and  a  committee  was  charged  with  chasing  up 
the  telegram. 

The  Prune  Association  proposes  to  push  its 
contract  rights.  Suits  have  been  brought 
against  growers  in  Shasta  county,  alleging 
that  the  defendants  assigned  their  fruit  to  the 
Association  and  since  then  have  violated  their 
contract  by  selling  the  prunes  thus  trans- 
ferred to  persons  outside  the  Association.  The 
purpose  of  the  suit  is  to  either  recover  the 
prunes  or  the  money.  Warren  is  made  de- 
fendant in  both  cases,  as  he  bought  the  prunes. 
This  is  the  beginning  of  a  campaign  against 
members  who,  thinking  the  Association  too 
weak  to  defend  its  rights,  have  attempted  to 
violate  their  contracts.  The  proposition  to 
push  prunes  proceeds  promisingly.  The  San 
Jose  Farmers'  Club  held  a  prize  competition 


A  Hardy  Criss-cross. 

for  the  best  cooking  recipes  last  week.  There  were 
prunes  in  every  conceivable  style — from  plain  stew 
to  souffle  and  pie,  prune  brown  bread  and  ices 
and  pickles  and  salads.  One  hundred  and  one  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  cooked  prunes  were  entered  in  the 
contest. 
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The  Week. 

Again  we  have  had  a  week  of  high  heat  and  a  con- 
siderable movement  of  dry  winds.  Fruit  bloom  has 
come  on  with  a  rush  and  growth  of  grass  and  grain 
has  been  almost  measurable  with  the  eye  as  it  pro- 
ceeded. Snow  has  gone  out  of  sight  on  the  moun- 
tains as  the  oldest  inhabitant  has  not  previously  ob- 
served it,  and  the  water  has  shown  up  in  great  val- 
ley lakes  and  overflowing  rivers,  which  have  made 
life  uncomfortable  for  some  lowland  people.  There 
has  been  some  quite  serious  levee  breaking,  but  noth- 
ing of  flood  dimensions,  for  while  the  skies  are  dry 
the  rivers  are  left  to  do  their  best  with  the  mountain 
waters.  Uplands  are  drying  too  fast  under  the 
touch  of  the  north  winds,  and  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore showers  will  again  be  welcome  to  release  the 
grain  from  the  crust  and  to  promote  orchard  pulver- 
ization. ^ 

Wheat  has  been  rather  slow  since  our  last  report, 
but  not  changed  in  price.  Three  clearances  have 
been  made — two  ships  to  Europe  and  a  steamer  cargo 
largely  wheat  and  flour  for  South  America.  Two 
ships  are  now  loading  wheat  for  the  same  direction — 
the  west  coast  of  South  America,  which  is  doing  more 
than  usual  in  this  line,  which  is  a  good  thing.  Barley 
is  unchanged ;  holders  are  asking  more,  but  there  is 
little  doing  ;  meantime  rolled  barley— largely  screen- 
ings from  export  barley — is  selling  at  lower  rates. 
Oats  are  dull  with  a  downward  look,  but  not  lower. 
Corn  is  quiet  at  old  figures.  Beans  are  also  quiet, 
with  a  little  higher  asking,  perhaps,  but  little  move- 
ment ;  stocks  are  light.  Bran  is  lower.  Hay  is 
being  held  at  old  prices,  but  there  seems  to  be  a 
lower  tendency.  Beef  is  steady  and  mutton  a  little 
easier;  hogs  are  firm — mostly  Eastern.  Butter  is 
weak  and  downward  ;  cheese  is  easy,  but  not  lower. 
Hggs  are  steady ;  they  seem  to  have  reached  bed- 
rock, as  all  now  offered  are  being  taken.  Poultry  is 
easier,  through  warm  weather  and  increased  re- 
ceipts; the  supply  is  largely  Eastern.  Potatoes  are 
quiet  and  weak  and  in  large  supply.  Onions  are 
lower  ;  too  many  came  in  at  the  recent  high  prices.  I 
Apples  are  almost  out  of  sight  and  fancy  fruit  brings 
very  high  prices.  Oranges  are  in  deluging  supply 
and  poor  quality ;  ten  to  thirteen  cars  have 
been  auctioned,  sometimes  hardly  above  cost  of 
racking  and  boxes ;.  the  better  fruit  is  selling  away 
from  the  auction  at  fair  prices.  Lemons  are  firm 
and  more  is  asked  for  choice.  Dried  fruit  is  slow. 
The  prune  market  is  hanging  on  the  action  of  the 
Cured  Fruit  Association,  which  is  supposed  to  be 
meditating  some  new  stand  on  prices.  Almonds  are 
easy  and  in  advance  of  present  demand,  while  wal- 


nuts are  steady  and  in  good  shape.  Wool  is  flat  here. 
Honey  is  trying  to  clean  up  in  view  of  better  crop  of 
new  which  is  anticipated. 

Concerning  the  serious  car  famine  in  the  orange 
districts  at  the  south  and  the  energetic  protests  of 
the  growers,  to  which  reference  is  made  on  the  first 
page  of  this  issue,  there  comes  from  Los  Angeles  an 
explanation  which  we  suppose  originated  with  the 
railway  people.  It  seems  to  show  that  the  trouble 
cannot  be  immediately  overcome.  The  statement  is 
that  the  various  companies  have  a  total  of  7795  re- 
frigerator cars,  including  emergency  cars  and  the 
entire  equipment  fit  to  ship  fruit  in.  In  February 
3303  cars  loaded  with  citrus  fruit  left  the  State,  and 
nearly  all  went  during  the  last  half  of  the  month, 
after  the  rains  were  over.  Probably  not  one  of  these 
cars  has  started  back  to  California  yet.  During 
January  2700  cars  were  sent  out.  This  is  a  total  of 
6003  for  two  months.  The  shipments  for  four  months 
since  November  1st  are  8820  carloads.  For  January 
and  February  the  shipments  this  year  were  nearly 
2000  carloads  more  than  last  year,  an  increase  of 
nearly  33i%.  This  increase  came  very  largely  in 
February,  and  the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  last  half 
of  the  month.  From  these  figures  it  is  argued  that 
there  are  not  cars  enough  to  take  care  of  the  sea- 
son's crop.  The  bulk  of  the  crop  is  Navels,  and  these 
must  mostly  be  marketed  in  three  months,  January, 
February  and  March.  Not  half  the  Navel  crop  has 
been  shipped  yet.  It  seems  to  be  inevitable  that 
many  carloads  will  rot  in  the  orchards  on  account  of 
the  lack  of  transportation  facilities.  This  seems  to 
be  the  common  luck  of  the  farmer.  When  he  gets  a 
big  crop  it  is  worth  little  for  he  cannot  get  it  to  mar- 
ket. There  ought  to  be  some  way  to  get  this  fruit 
forward  and  the  orange  growers  are  about  the  best 
people  we  have  in  the  State  for  self-help  in  trying 
times.  They  may  pull  themselves  out  of  this  hole  in 
good  measure  at  least. 

We  have  just  received  from  the  secretary  of  the 
National  Dairy  Union  a  full  statement  of  the  reasons 
why  the  Grout  bill,  putting  a  large  tax  upon  yellow 
oleomargarine,  did  not  pass  the  Senate  during  the 
closing  days  of  the  session  at  Washington.  It  seems 
that  the  oleomargarine  played  for  delay  and  started 
in  to  talk  the  bill  to  death.  The  Senate  committee 
sat  on  an  average  of  five  hours  a  day  for  fifteen  days 
listening  to  the  stuff  that  the  oleomargarine  makers 
had  schemed  to  get  before  them.  Then  they  pushed 
the  report  and  got  the  bill  before  the  Senate.  It 
was,  however,  so  late  in  the  session  that  the  Cuban 
and  Philippine  and  other  exciting  matters  had  to 
take  precedence  and  the  Grout  bill  was  not  reached. 
The  secretary  gives  assurance  that  the  bill  did  not 
give  way,  however,  until  its  friends  were  thoroughly 
satisfied  that  it  would  be  taken  up  and  promptly 
passed  at  the  next  session.  It  seems  clear  that  the 
Grout  bill  will  become  a  law  next  winter  if  the  pres- 
ent interest  is  kept  up,  and,  with  the  work  done  and 
continued  interest,  nothing  can  stop  it.  The  oleo- 
margarine men  are  said  to  acknowledge  that  in  the 
Senate  the  bill  has  practically  a  two-thirds  vote, 
while  it  was  demonstrated  on  Dec.  7th  that  it  had 
more  than  that  majority  in  the  House.  While  some 
of  the  work  will  have  to  be  done  over,  the  bulk  of 
what  has  been  done  is  just  as  well  done  for  the  next 
session  as  it  would  have  been  for  this. 

We  can  but  advise  our  contemporaries  of  the  San 
Francisco  dailies  to  go  very  slow  on  the  adaptability 
of  this  State  to  rice  growing.  There  may  be  good 
places  for  it,  but  present  evidence  is  that  some 
places  indicated  by  current  comments  are  not  good. 
For  instance,  the  Call  says  : 

But  the  marvel  is  that  California  capital  should  go 
away  from  home  to  raise  rice.  The  tule  lands  of  the 
delta  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento  rivers  and 
their  borders  present  an  ideal  situation  for  rice 
culture.  These  lands,  when  leveed,  have  every  facil- 
ity for  flooding  and  draining,  and  their  fertility  and 
durability  excel  the  quality  of  the  Texas  lands.  It  is 
a  mistake  to  treat  rice  as  a  tropical  cereal  only.  It 
is  the  leading  field  crop  of  Japan  and  of  parts  of 
China  that  are  by  no  means  tropical.  There  is  no 
reason  why  it  should  not  flourish  in  California  and 
even  become  eventually  an  article  of  export  to 
Asia. 

This  is  part  right  and  part  wrong.  Of  course,  rice 
is  not  tropical,  but  it  requires  a  certain  amount  of 
heat  during  the  growing  season.    Careful  experi- 


ments on  the  best  sediment  land  near  Stockton  a  few 
years  ago  demonstrated  the  fact  that,  while  the  rice 
plant  grew  well  for  two  years  in  succession,  in  neither 
year  did  it  seed  well.  It  simply  made  plenty  of 
leaves.  The  behavior  of  the  plant,  like  that  of  true 
sugar  cane  grown  near  it  and  which  did  not  show 
sugar  content  enough  to  be  profitable,  seemed  to  be 
due  to  the  cool  nights.  No  matter  how  hot  the  day, 
the  nights  were  as  a  rule  cool,  and  this  checked  some 
of  the  vegetative  functions  of  the  plant.  It  seems 
true  that  there  are  places  in  California  suitable  for 
rice  growing,  but  it  does  not  do  to  indulge  in  too 
sweeping  generalizations,  when  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  the  Call  and  other  a  priori  people  are 
liable  to  be  very  much  mistaken  in  their  selection  of 
ideal  places. 

We  have  frequently  alluded  to  the  organization  of 
the  cattle  interests  which  has  been  progressing  dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  in  California  as  well  as  in  the 
great  interior  range  States.  In  this  State  the  name 
of  the  organization  is  the  Stock  Raisers'  Protective 
Association.  It  is  intended  to  be  one  of  the  most 
powerful  organizations  ever  attempted  in  the  West. 
Tulare  and  Fresno  counties  are  now  thoroughly  or- 
ganized and  five  other  counties  are  partly  organized. 
It  is  the  intention  to  continue  the  work  until  all  the 
representative  stockmen  in  the  State  are  combined 
for  their  mutual  protection.  As  now  organized  the 
officers  of  the  association  are  Charles  Adams  of  Visa- 
lia,  president;  D.  T.  Curtis  of  Reedley  and  Oakland, 
vice-president;  R.  E.  Hyde  of  Visalia,  treasurer;  V. 
D.  Knupp  of  Porterville,  secretary.  The  executive 
committee  consists  of  George  L.  Warlow  and  J.  Weil 
of  Sanders,  Fresno  county;  William  Blaine  of  Visalia 
and  George  Williams  of  Porterville,  Tulare  county; 
C.  M.  Shannon  of  Madera  and  William  Crooks  of  Big 
Oak  Flat,  Madera  county.  The  association  has 
seventy  -  three  charter  members,  including  the 
wealthiest  and  most  prominent  stockmen  in  central 
California.  A  constitution  and  by-laws  have  been 
adopted,  and  the  organization  is  effective  and  in  good 
working  order.  Its  purposes  are  the  protection  of 
the  stockmen's  interests  in  every  branch  of  the  busi- 
ness, but  particular  stress  is  laid  on  the  enforcement 
of  the  quarantine  laws,  and  the  protection  of  herds 
from  all  contagious  diseases  and  from  the  raids  of 
the  rustlers  and  thieves.  Such  an  organization  must 
work  for  the  advancement  of  the  live  stock  interests 
of  the  State,  which  is  certainly  a  very  desirable  end. 

We  do  not  remember  a  year  when  canners  showed 
so  much  appetite  for  fruit  so  early  in  the  season  as 
they  are  showing  this  year.  From  time  to  time  we 
have  had  notes  of  their  contracts  made  here  and 
there,  and  it  is  now  reported  from  Haywards  that 
bidders  from  the  various  canneries  have  been  busy 
bidding  upon  the  different  fruits.  The  prices  offered 
are  $25  per  ton  for  apricots,  $20  per  ton  for  pears, 
3  cents  per  pound  for  black  cherries  and  5  cents  for 
Royal  Annes.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  sudden 
wealth  for  growers  in  these  figures,  but  there  is 
money  in  some  of  these  prices  in  connection  with  full 
crops  such  as  seem  likely  to  be  secured  this  year. 
However  that  may  be,  there  is  enough  in  the  atti- 
tude of  the  canners  to  give  assurance  that  they  have 
reason  to  plan  largely  for  the  future,  and  that  of  it- 
self is  comforting  to  growers  as  early  in  the  season 
as  this.  _ 

Reports  are  that  Mr.  E.  T.  Earl  has  stepped  out 
of  the  fruit  business,  with  a  million  in  his  pocket,  and 
will  now  allow  a  group  of  prominent  capitalists  who 
have  bought  his  business  a  chance  to  make  a  million 
each  ki  the  future,  if  they  can.  Mr.  Earl  is  to  be 
thanked  for  not  wanting  the  earth.  The  new  direct- 
ors are  prominent  bankers  and  butchers,  who  are 
seeking  new  lines  to  wealth.  How  long  the  growers 
will  allow  these  enterprising  people  to  take  the  mil- 
lions while  they  take  the  mills  remains  to  be  seen, 
but  there  will  certainly  be  no  change  until  growers 
command  more  union  and  strength  than  they  have 
yet  displayed.  It  is  said  that  the  new  men  in  the 
Earl  Fruit  Company  have  been  associated  with  the 
prime  movers  in  several  colonization  projects  and 
large  industrial  affairs  in  the  Sacramento  valley.  As 
successful  bankers  and  butchers  are  generally  pretty 
well  fixed  for  land,  it  is  fair  to  expect  colony  enter- 
prises and  increase  of  population  to  follow  their 
undertakings.  In  this  line  there  is  great  opportu- 
nity for  good  work. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

How  Much  Water  for  Oranges? 

To  the  Editor: — This  question  has  been  put  to  us 
several  times  by  growers  of  oranges  in  Porto  Rico: 
How  many  gallons  per  day,  week  or  month  are  re- 
quired to  irrigate  an  orange  tree  or  acre  of  orange 
trees  ?  Can  you  give  us  the  information  ? — Readers, 
New  York. 

The  amount  of  water  required  to  grow  the  orange 
or  any  other  kind  of  fruit  depends  upon  local  condi- 
tions of  soil,  rainfall,  atmospheric  humidity,  manner 
of  cultivation,  etc.  Even  in  California  there  is  a  wide 
range  in  the  amounts  actually  used.  In  the  third 
edition  of  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow 
Them"  there  is  a  table  showing  the  amounts  re- 
ported by  thirty-two  growers  of  oranges  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  and  the  extremes  are  3  acre 
inches  (which  are  equal  to  81,463  gallons)  up  to  60 
acre  inches,  which  are  equal  to  1,625,260  gallons  per 
acre.  The  first  is  for  a  very  retentive  soil  with  a 
large  rainfall ;  the  second  is  for  a  very  coarse,  light 
soil  and  a  very  scant  rainfall.  Both  these  extremes 
are  unfit  to  make  any  general  deductions  from.  The 
average  amount  used  for  oranges  in  full  bearing 
would  not  be  far  from  20  acre  inches,  or  543,088  gal- 
lons per  acre  per  year.  But  this  is  for  California,  in 
addition  to  average  rainfall  of  about  10  inches  and 
under  the  conditions  of  an  arid  or  semi-arid  climate. 
It  is  presumably  greater  than  could  be  required  in 
Porto  Rico,  with  a  humid  climate,  and  California 
experience  would  probably  be  of  little  account  in 
Porto  Rico. 

A  Mite  on  the  Guavas. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  small  box  with  guavas 
affected  by  some  fungus  disease.  At  first  it  only  in- 
jures the  appearance  of  the  fruit,  but  soon  renders 
all  the  fruit  on  the  tree  entirely  worthless,  cracking 
it  open  while  green,  after  which  it  shrivels  and  dries 
on  the  tree.  It  threatens  to  ruin  the  entire  orchard. 
— Grower,  Santa  Barbara. 

The  distressing  injury  to  your  guavas  is  done  not 
by  a  fungus,  but  by  a  mite — one  of  the  red  spider 
class — and  has  been  determined  by  Prof.  Nathan 
Banks  of  Washington  as  a  species  of  tyroglyphus. 
The. cracking  and  malformation  of  the  fruit  is  due  to 
the  injury  to  the  tissue  while  young.  The  remedy  is 
the  same  as  for  other  mites,  viz.,  sulphuring  during 
the  hot  season  when  all  mites  are  most  active.  Pos- 
sibly sulphuring  may  be  difficult  with  so  dense  an 
evergreen  growth  as  the  guava.  It  would  be  more 
effective  to  give  a  summer  fumigation  with  hydro- 
cyanic gas,  as  is  done  for  scale  on  citrus  trees.  This 
will  be  a  dead  shot,  and,  as  the  trees  are  small, 
should  be  done  cheaply.  Spraying  such  dense  foliage 
would  be  too  difficult  probably  to  be  satisfactory. 

Why  No  Potash  in  the  Spring. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me  what  objection 
there  is,  if  any,  to  using  potash  fertilizers  on  land  in 
the  spring.  I  notice  that  some  writers  say  they 
should  be  applied  in  the  fall,  but  they  do  not  give  the 
reason. — M.  H.  B.,  Oakland. 

The  reason  why  potash  salts  should  not  be  used  too 
near  the  time  of  planting  is  because  they  contain 
chlorides  which  may  be  injurious  to  tender  rootlets. 
Of  course  some  potash  salts  contain  more  of  these 
compounds  than  others — the  sulphate,  for  instance, 
contains  very  little.  If  the  application  is  made  some 
time  in  advance  of  planting,  the  injurious  matters 
are  distributed  or  pass  away  in  the  drainage,  leaving 
the  potash  behind.  For  this  reason  one  can  apply 
potash  early  without  danger  of  losing  it,  as  would  be 
the  case  with  other  soluble  fertilizing  salts  like 
nitrate  of  soda  or  superphosphate.  They  say  "not 
in  the  spring  "  at  the  East  because  in  a  cold  climate 
that  is  the  universal  planting  time.  In  California  we 
would  simply  say:  not  too  near  the  planting  time, 
whenever  it  may  be. 

Prevalence  of  Pea  Weevils. 

To  the  Editor: — Our  experience  shows  that  Bur- 
pee's Prof  usion  pea,  growing  beside  Daisy  Carter  and 
Barstow's  Sugar  peas,  are  much  more  susceptible  to 
the  pea  weevil.  It  was  not  noticeable  until  the  seed 
peas  were  dried  under  exactly  similar  conditions. — 
Grower,  Shasta  county. 

We  have  not  had  such  comparison  made  before, 
and  it  will  be  timely  for  other  growers  to  tell  what 
differences  they  have  noticed  in  the  attitude  of  the 
weevil  toward  the  different  varieties  they  grow.  The 
appearance  of  the  weevil  after  the  peas  are  dried  is 


the  usual  way  of  the  weevil,  though  the  egg  is  depos- 
ited in  the  pea  while  it  is  young.  To  check  the  work 
of  the  weevil,  the  seed  should  be  subjected  to  carbon 
bisulphide  vapor  as  soon  as  they  are  threshed  out, 
and  injury  will  not  then  proceed  to  the  point  of  in- 
juring the  seed. 

Is  Willing  to  Push  Prunes. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  seen  notes  in  your  paper 
about  ways  of  disposing  of  dried  prunes,  and  the  plan 
most  favored  seemed  that  of  sending  young  women  to 
the  important  cities  of  the  East  to  serve  prune 
dishes  nicely  prepared  in  the  chief  groceries.  I 
should  like  to  know  more  regarding  the  plan,  and,  if 
it  is  adopted,  to  be  one  of  the  young  women  sent  East 
to  advertise  prunes. — Nancy,  Colusa. 

We  had  not  noticed  that  California  girls  would  be 
sent,  but  that  Eastern  girls  would  be  taught  to  cook 
and  ladle  out  the  cookery.  Of  course,  California 
girls  would  be  better.  They  would,  however,  be  too 
charming.  We  can  not  afford  to  lose  them  nor  even 
to  take  the  chance  of  it.  A  California  girl  is  too  ir- 
resistibly sweet  at  the  East  without  prune  sauce. 
With  that  our  representatives  would  be  snapped  up 
so  fast  that  all  the  prunes  in  the  State  would  not  pay 
the  cost  of  keeping  up  the  ranks.  But  the  best  way 
to  find  out  just  what  is  proposed  with  the  Eastern 
prune  projects  is  to  write  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association  at  San  Jose. 

Irrigation  During  Bloom. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  like  your  opinion  concern- 
ing irrigating  almonds  when  they  are  in  bloom.  I 
have  fifty  acres,  and  have  plenty  of  water  for  them, 
but  do  not  know  whether  it  is  best  to  water  them 
now  or  not. — George  L.  Hasson,  Fernando. 

Rain  falls  on  blooming  trees  without  disturbing  the 
fruiting,  unless  the  rains  be  heavy  enough  to  prevent 
pollination  by  drenching,  or  so  long  as  to  keep  the 
bees  away  for  some  time.  On  some  of  our  lower  fruit 
lands  rivers  overflow  or  backwater  enters  the  or- 
chard during  the  blooming  time,  and  still  the  trees 
bear  fruit.  Irrigation  of  citrus  fruit  trees  proceeds 
during  the  blooming,  and  yet  the  trees  bear;  we  have 
seen  the  same  result  with  deciduous  trees.  We  do 
not  believe  that  irrigation  of  any  tree  will  disturb 
the  tree  during  bloom,  except,  possibly,  under  unus- 
ual conditions.  For  instance,  if  the  ground  be  very  dry, 
the  quick  change  to  saturation  by  irrigation  might 
cast  the  bloom.  Again,  irrigation  with  very  cold 
water  would  be  very  likely  to  disturb  the  vegetative 
activity  and  drop  either  bloom  or  fruit,  for  cold 
water  is  not  a  good  thing  for  an  active  plant.  But; 
if  the  tree  is  in  good  condition,  upon  soil  which  was 
fairly  moist  when  it  started  growth,  we  apprehend 
no  evil  from  further  addition  of  water  at  average 
temperatures.  If  others  have  observation  leading  to 
other  conclusions,  let  them  speak  now  or  else  forever 
keep  silence.  _ 

Who  First  Grew  Limas  as  a  Field  Crop? 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  thinking  about  writing  for 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  about  my  success  in  rais- 
ing the  Kentucky  Wonder  pole  bean  without  poles. 
I  have  not  forgotten  how  people  laughed  at  me  when 
I  planted  quite  a  patch  of  Lima  beans  without  pol- 
ing them,  near  Santa  Barbara,  in  the  spring  of  1869. 
When  they  saw  my  wonderful  crop  in  the  fall  they 
were  compelled  to  acknowledge  it  was  a  great  suc- 
cess. By  the  way,  I  would  like  to  hear  from  you 
through  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  if 
you  know,  or  can  ascertain,  who  first  raised  Lima 
beans  in  southern  California  for  the  general  market. 
— Ira  W.  Adams,  Calistoga. 

This  is  an  interesting  question.  We  have  never 
seen  a  statement  of  how  the  great  Lima  bean  indus- 
try began  in  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura  counties. 
We  have  several  historical  references  to  the  matter, 
but  no  one  seems  to  know  a  definite  beginning.  Mr. 
Adams  places  his  first  work  without  poles  in  1869, 
and  the  laugh  he  endured  indicates  that  he  was  very 
early.  Can  any  reader  give  an  earlier  date  or  other 
facts  about  the  beginning  ? 

Red  Spider. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  through  the 
columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  if  the  enclosed 
specimens  are  red  spider  or  a  fungus  growth  and  the 
remedy  for  the  same. — Old  Subscriber,  Pt.  Arena. 

It  is  a  case  of  red  spider,  and  a  bad  one,  too.  The 
remedy  is  fine  sulphur  blown  or  thrown  through  the 
foliage  as  soon  as  the  weather  begins  to  warm  up 
well,  so  you  can  get  good  sun  heat  to  vaporize  the 
sulphur. 


Just  as  Bad  Under  Another  Name. 

To  the  Editor: — I  see  that  evergreen  millet  is  ad- 
vertised in  your  paper  for  hog  feed.  Now  I  am  in 
the  hog  trade  a  little  and  I  want  to  inquire  about  it. 
I  have  been  caught  on  Bermuda  grass  and  Johnson 
grass,  and  I  do  not  want  to  be  caught  on  a  nuisance 
that  cannot  be  suppressed.  Does  it  sometimes  go 
under  another  name  ?  How  does  it  grow,  how  does 
it  look,  what  kind  of  ground  does  it  require  for  full 
perfection  and  is  it  good  for  hogs  ?  Will  it  grow  on 
ground  that  overflows  three  or  four  times  in  the  win- 
ter season  ? — Reader,  Sacramento. 

Evergreen  millet  is  Johnson  grass.  It  is  well 
thought  of  in  a  few  places  and  condemned  in  many.  It 
will  stand  almost  anything  but  drouth.  In  the  valleys 
it  will  not  grow  on  dry  land  where  you  want  it,  and 
you  cannot  get  it  out  of  places  where  you  do  not  want 
it.  In  waste  land  subject  to  overflow,  and  where  the 
seeds  or  roots  were  not  likely  to  get  into  cultivated 
land,  it  might  be  valuable,  but  it  is  a  very  dangerous 
plant. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  4.  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Warm  weather  has  continued  during  the  week  and  no 
rain  has  fallen  except  scattered  light  showers  in  the 
northern  counties.  Conditions  have  been  very  favorable 
for  all  growing  crops.  Northerly  winds  have  dried  out 
the  soil  to  a  considerable  extent  and  farm  work  has  been 
resumed.  Rivers  and  mountain  streams  are  gradually 
falling  to  nearly  their  normal  stage,  and  it  is  believed 
there  is  no  further  danger  from  floods.  The  damage 
from  water  thus  far  has  been  trifling.  Grain  is  in  good 
condition  and  advancing  rapidly,  with  prospects  for  a 
heavy  crop.  Green  feed  is  abundant  in  all  sections. 
Almonds,  apricots  and  cherries  are  in  bloom.  Citrus 
orchards  are  being  increased. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  unusually  warm  weather  during  the  week  has 
been  very  beneficial  in  drying  out  the  soil  on  lowlands 
and  advancing  the  growth  of  grain  and  grass.  Plowing 
and  seeding  have  progressed  rapidly  and  considerable 
orchard  work  has  been  done.  Grain  is  in  excellent  con- 
dition and  gives  promise  of  a  heavy  crop.  Prospects  are 
also  good  for  an  unusually  large  yield  of  hay.  Pastur- 
age is  plentiful  and  cattle  are  in  good  condition.  Or- 
chards and  vineyards  have  been  greatly  benefited  by 
favorable  conditions  this  season  and  will  probably  yield 
heavy  crops.    Deciduous  trees  are  in  full  bloom.  . 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Generally  clear,  warm  weather,  with  a  few  foggy 
mornings,  has  prevailed  during  the  past  week.  These 
conditions  have  been  favorable  for  the  growth  of  grain 
and  grass  and  the  development  of  fruits.  Much  prog- 
ress has  been  made  in  plowing  orchards  and  vineyards, 
and  the  soil  is  reported  in  excellent  condition  except  in 
the  lower  lands,  where  it  still  remains  too  wet  to  work. 
Grain  is  looking  well  and  grass  and  alfalfa  are  making 
rapid  growth.  Vines  are  looking  nicely.  Fruit  buds  of 
all  kinds  are  swelling.  In  some  localities  almonds  have 
shed  their  blossoms  and  peaches  and  apricots  are  in 
bloom.  Green  feed  is  plentiful.  Ditches  are  full  of  water. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  continued  unusually  warm  during 
the  week,  and  dry,  hot  winds  have  prevailed  in  some  sec- 
tions. Conditions  have  not  been  altogether  favorable 
for  crops,  though  no  serious  injury  has  been  reported. 
The  warm  weather  has  advanced  deciduous  fruits  and 
oranges  have  advanced  rapidly.  On  the  higher  lands 
around  Riverside  citrus  trees  have  started  a  new  growth 
and  buds  are  appearing.  Rain  would  be  beneficial,  espe- 
cially to  grain  and  grass. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Warm  week,  with  drying 
winds,  has  crusted  top  soil,  making  cultivation  difficult 
in  places.  Rain  is  needed,  though  crops  are  not  suffering. 

Eureka  Summary. — Weather  conditions  are  favor- 
able. Plowing  and  seeding  progressing  rapidly,  a  larger 
acreage  of  hay  grain  will  be  sown.  A  few  apricot  and 
peach  trees  are  in  bloom. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1901,  are  from  -  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
tall  to  Date   j 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.28 

38  73 

41.40 

31.89 

40 

76 

Red  Bluff  

T 

22.72 

17.84 

19  24 

48 

84 

.00 

16  10 

14  57 

14.87 

50 

72 

.00 

18.04 

16.24 

17.43 

50 

78 

.00 

9.94 

7.04 

6.59 

44 

76 

.00 

5.66 

2.17 

4.40 

40 

74 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 
.00 

27.04 
13.61 

14.70 
5.56 

14.29 
13  25 

40 
46 

90 
88 

.00 

8.53 

3.13 

7.52 

52 

82 

.00 

3.60 

.76 

2.60 

62 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Suggestive  Points  on  Orange  Growing. 

In  his  annual  report  as  president  of  the  Riverside 
Horticultural  Society  Mr.  Koethen  made  these  im- 
portant suggestions: 

The  Best  Navel  Type. — Where  do  so  many  Aus- 
tralian Navel  orange  trees  come  from  ?  They  were 
planted  for  Washington  Navels.  Is  it  not  largely 
accounted  for  by  the  acknowledged  tendency  of  the 
Navel  to  "sport,"  or  produce  bud  varieties?  The 
samples  of  fruit  before  us  were  picked  from  the  same 
tree:  those  resembling  an  Australian  from  one  limb 
and  the  true  type  from  another.  It  is  apparent  that  a 
bud  from  the  former  would  give  us  a  deviation  from 
the  type.  Will  not  some  of  our  growers  make  an  ef- 
fort to  fix  the  type  of  the  best  form  of  Washington 
Navel  by  selecting  buds  with  greater  care  ?  The 
writer  proposes  to  select  the  best  tree  in  the  best 
orchard  that  he  knows  of,  selecting  the  tree  with 
view  to  considering  form  and  habit.  From  this  tree 
he  will  select  the  best  limb,  considering  form,  pro- 
ductiveness and  quality  of  fruit.  The  best  shaped 
oranges,  of  best  color  and  flavor,  will  then  be  se- 
lected, and  the  orange  cut  with  a  long  stem,  and  the 
buds  immediately  above  the  fruit,  put  away  and 
labeled  for  budding  into  suckers  later  on.  The  tree 
thus  budded  will  then  be  carefully  watched,  and  the 
same  process  of  selection  repeated  until  the  third  or 
fourth  generation.  We  believe  that  with  this  care 
the  tendency  to  sport  can  thus  to  largely  eliminated, 
and  buds  from  the  later  generations  can  be  relied 
upon  the  produce  trees  that  will  produce  typical 
fruit. 

Fhost  Prevention. — Frost  protection  is  still  a  live 
subject — in  fact,  a  much  livelier  question  than  it  was 
when  last  we  met.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  had  $2000 
been  spent  in  this  valley  for  the  maintenance  of  coal 
basket  fires  on  the  night  of  January  1st,  many 
thousands  of  dollars  would  have  been  saved  in  remov- 
ing the  suspicion  that  some  Riverside  fruit  was 
frosted.  As  it  was,  but  few  were  ready  to  do  any- 
thing, and  the  few  (with  notable  exceptions)  made  no 
effort,  because  the  neighbors  were  not  going  to  light 
up,  and  the  few  baskets  on  hand  were  insufficient  on 
small  tracts,  without  the  aid  of  neighbors. 

Before  us  is  an  orange  that  was  in  a  grove  where 
the  temperature  went  to  22°  at  midnight  on  January 
1.  Fires  were  started  and  a  temperature  of  2G  was 
maintained  for  the  balance  of  the  night.  The  fruit 
beside  it  came  from  an  orchard  similarly  located.  A 
clear  case  of  before  and  after  taking. 

Again,  in  another  locality,  a  gentleman  who  had 
heard  of  the  work  of  our  club,  purchased  coal  baskets 
from  Mr.  Copley,  and  he  vouches  for  the  statment 
that  his  whole  crop  was  saved,  while  those  of  his 
neighbors  were  badly  damaged,  and  has  ordered 
enough  baskets  for  another  large  tract,  showing 
his  faith  in  the  coal  basket.  We  hope  that  our 
frost  protection  committee  will  make  an  energetic 
campaign,  which  will  result  in  convincing  the 
greatest  possible  number  of  orange  growers  that 
protection  is  possible  and  cheap;  that  in  union  there 
is  strength  ;  that  no  matter  how  mild  the  fall  is,  the 
fatal  night  may  come  when  least  expected,  and  that 
we  need  better  forecast  service. 

A.  C.  Pickett  told  of  his  experience.  It  has  cost 
$8  for  fires  in  coal  baskets  on  five  acres  on  New 
Year's  night,  and  the  result  decided  that  the  money 
was  well  spent — was  worth  in  fact,  many  times  the 
amount  expended. 

The  Santa  Rosa  Soft  Shell. 

At  the  Santa  Rosa  Farmers'  Institute,  in  the 
course  of  an  address  upon  the  local  suitability  o 
walnut  growing,  Mr.  Luther  Burbank  said  :  "Many 
walnut  planters,  in  this  region,  were  greatly  de- 
lighted a  few  years  ago  to  see  their  trees,  only  four 
or  five  years  old,  bearing  heavy  crops  of  superb, 
large,  thin  shelled  walnuts.  They  supposed  that 
they  had  the  only  tree  of  a  wonderful  new  variety, 
but  by  comparing  notes  they  were  all  traced  back 
to  one  lot  of  nuts  from  a  superior  tree  planted  in  my 
nursery  in  1885.  By  general  consent  it  was  called 
the  Santa  Rosa  soft  shell.  This  nut  is  of  rather 
large  size,  with  a  light  colored  shell  of  thickness 
just  right  for  shipping  without  danger  of  crush- 
ing. 

"  It  always  produces  a  full  meat  with  a  thin,  white 
skin,  and  is  wholly  free  from  the  disagreeable  bitter- 
ness found  in  nearly  all  other  walnuts.  In  fact,  it 
is  so  much  superior  to  any  of  those  usually  sold  in 
our  markets  that  all  who  have  tasted  it  declare 
it  to  be  by  far  the  best  of  all  known  walnuts.  The 
trees  nearly  always  commence  bearing  as  early  or 
earlier  than  a  prune  tree,  and  are  heavy,  continuous 
bearers.  Often  a  young  tree,  two  or  three  years 
old,  may  be  seen  bearing  a  few  nuts  while  yet  in  the 
nursery  row. 

"Beware  where  you  buy  Santa  Rosa  soft  shell 
trees.  Buy  only  of  some  nurseryman  well  known  to 
be  reliable  ;  otherwise  you  will  not  live  long  enough 
to  outgrow  your  repentance  for  your  lack  of  cau- 
tion." 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Other  Resistant  Stocks. 

To  the  Editor: — Why  I  am  not  an  advocate  of 
Riparias  and  Rupestris  for  reconstructing  old  (as 
also  for  the  planting  of  new)  vineyards  is  because  I 
find  them  unsatisfactory.  I  have  experimented  with 
these  stocks  for  several  years  and  my  enthusiasm  for 
them  departed  long  ago.  I  feared  the  coming  of 
phylloxera  and  prepared  for  it  long  before  I  saw  it. 

About  eighteen  years  ago  I  bought  one  pound  of 
seed  of  the  wild  California  species,  from  which  I  have 
grown  thousands  of  young  plants  more  than  I  made 
use  of.  Some  of  these  stocks  planted  in  the  vineyard 
and  grafted  are  alive  yet ;  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  are  poor  graft  stocks.  I  also  tried  Riparia 
seedlings  (grown  by  an  enterprising  nurseryman  of 
Santa  Clara  county)  in  the  planting  of  a  big  part  of 
my  vineyard.  These  were  allowed  to  grow  three 
years  before  grafting,  and  they  have  borne  now 
eleven  crops  of  grapes.  My  experience  with  them 
is :  The  Riparia  is  a  useful  stock  when  planted  in 
cool,  loose  soils,  retentive  of  moisture,  such  as  can 
be  found  quite  often  on  northern  slopes  from  the 
lower  foothills  up  to  the  summit  of  the  Santa  Cruz 
mountains,  while  in  drier  soils  and  warmer  locations 
Riparia  is  a  failure.  During  the  last  two  seasons 
many  of  these  old  Riparias  (now  fifteen  years  old  and 
planted  in  fairly  good  soil)  succumbed  to  the  drouth. 

Rupestris. — Of  the  Rupestris  (nearly  as  old  as  the 
Riparia)  I  have  not  extensive  plantings,  simply  be- 
cause I  found  them  so  very  hard  to  graft,  and  on 
those  stocks  on  which  I  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing 
a  graft  growing  I  could  not  see  any  well-grown,  fully 
developed  clusters  of  grapes  during  all  these  many 
years.  Ask  me  what  I  think  of  Rupestris  for  stocks, 
and  I  unhesitatingly  reply,  "  They  are  a  nuisance." 
Had  they  all  been  thrown  into  the  Mississippi  river 
it  would  have  prevented  disappointment  to  many  a 
grower.  The  Rupestris  are  in  their  pure  state  the 
embodiment  of  a  wild,  untractable  plant,  good  for 
nothing  more  than  to  hybridize  with  other  species, 
especially  such  as  do  not  grow  readily  from  cuttings. 
In  this  way  the  Rupestris  imparts  its  characteristic 
of  easy  propagation  to  the  resulting  progeny,  and 
they  give  to  a  non-resisting  vinifera  some  degree  of 
resistance  to  phylloxera.  It  is  plain  that  their  wild 
nature  must  be  subdued  by  the  refined  blood  of  the 
vinifera  or  other  species  susceptible  to  vineyard  cul- 
ture, and  only  then  will  they  serve  a  useful  purpose. 

Vinifera  Hybrids. — Growers  enthusiastic  over 
the  vigorous  growth  of  Rupestris  when  ungrafted 
should  try  them  in  the  hybridized  state,  such  as  we 
have  in  Alicant-Rupestris,  Aramon-Rupestris,  Mor- 
vedre-Rupestris,  hybrid  Seibel,  or,  if  with  them 
home-made  goods  are  on  a  par  with  imported  ones, 
by  all  means  try  the  America,  which  is  a  hybrid  of 
Post  Oak-Rupestris,  or  the  Rulrup,  a  hybrid  of 
Rulander-  Rupestris,  or,  still  another,  the  Pukwana, 
hybrid  of  Monticola-Rupestris,  and  they  will  never 
regret  it. 

In  the  study  and  observation  of  the  Rupestris.  as 
well  as  Riparia,  I  have  become  impressed  with  the 
fact  that  for  our  greatly  varying  conditions  of  soil 
and  climate  these  stocks  are  too  much  of  a  one-sided 
nature.  They  are  suited  to  one  locality  out  of  fifty, 
probably,  and  can  never  become  what  growers  so 
much  need,  namely,  an  all  around  perfect  graft  stock, 
such  a  one  as  they  can  plant  as  a  cutting  direct  in 
the  vineyard  (without  cutting  out  any  buds)  and 
graft  them  at  any  age  successfully  whenever  they 
are  ready.  Wm.  Pfeffer. 

Cupertino,  Cal.,  Feb.  24,  1901. 


Late  Pruning  of  Grape  Vines. 

To  the  Editor:  —  The  "Experienced  Grape 
Grower,"  in  the  Tulare  Register,  recommends  a 
course  which,  I  think,  is  apt  to  mislead  many  who  fol- 
low it.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  know  of  any  very 
extensive  bleeding  of  vines  soon  after  pruning  in  De- 
cember and  January,  when  the  sap  is  still  dormant. 
The  wounds  will  soon  dry  up  and  no  considerable  loss 
of  vigor  caused.  On  the  contrary,  late  pruning,  when 
the  sap  is  in  rapid  motion,  will  cause  a  greater  loss 
of  vigor,  and  the  wounds  will  not  heal  so  rapidly,  but 
keep  on  bleeding  for  some  time.  As  to  protection 
against  late  frost,  by  pruning  in  April,  this  was  tried 
in  Sonoma  county,  eighteen  years  ago,  in  a  vineyard 
on  a  low  location.  The  result :  Heavy  bleeding  of 
the  vines,  a  slow  start  from  the  lower  buds  and  late 
ripening  of  grapes,  causing  deficiency  in  sugar  and 
color,  so  that  the  wine  was  light  and  unsalable;  these 
were  Zinfandel  mostly. 

I  have  advocated  and  followed  a  medium  course, 
which  produced  the  desired  results.  Instead  of  the 
very  short  pruning  generally  applied  to  all  varieties 
pruned  to  stools  or  bushes,  of  two  buds  to  a  spur,  I 
pruned  in  midwinter  to  spurs  of  three  or  four  buds, 
when  it  could  be  done  leisurely  and  well.  Of  course, 
the  upper  buds  on  each  spur  started  first ;  if  a  late 
frost  damaged  them,  there  were  the  lower  buds  to 
fall  back  upon,  with  but  a  slight  check  in  develop- 
ment. If  no  frost  occurred,  the  superfluous  shoots 
were  easily  thinned  out  at  the  first  summer  pruning, 
or  suckering,  as  it  is  generally  called  here.  All  the 
work,  if  done  at  the  right  time,  is  much  easier  and 


will  be  performed  better.    Let  our  friends  in  Tulare 
try  this  and  see  how  they  like  it. 
Napa.  George  Husmann. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Pickling  Green  Olives. 

To  the  Editor. — The  favorite  olives  with  the  aver- 
age consumer,  and  those  for  which  the  trade  will 
give  the  highest  price,  are  the  large  "Queen"  olives 
which  are  imported  from  Spain.  They  are  olives  of 
very  large  varieties,  pickled  when  green  by  pro- 
cesses which  are  trade  secrets  of  the  Spanish  pro- 
ducers. The  finest  and  largest  are  made  from  the 
variety  called  Sevillano,  though  other  large  kinds  are 
used,  and  doubtless  any  large  olive,  such  as  Macro- 
carpa,  Picholine,  Santa  Cantarina  and  Ascolano, 
could  be  successfully  marketed  if  cured  in  the  same 
way.  Now  that  these  varieties  are  beginning  to  be 
produced  in  California  in  notable  quantities,  it  is  im- 
portant that  some  way  of  curing  them  should  be 
found  that  will  enable  them  to  hold  their  own  against 
their  imported  rivals.  Some  experiments  have  been 
made  with  this  end  in  view  by  the  Agricultural  Ex- 
periment Station  at  Berkeley  which  indicate  that  the 
problem  is  not  very  difficult. 

The  principal  difficulty  encountered  by  those  who 
have  attempted  to  produce  green  pickles  in  Califor- 
nia has  been  to  find  a  method  of  preserving  the  natu- 
ral green  color  of  the  fresh  fruit.  If  the  processes 
used  for  pickling  the  ripe  fruit  are  used  for  the  green 
fruit  the  flavor  is  good,  but  either  during  the  pro- 
cess or  soon  after  the  green  pickles  change  color, 
becoming  more  or  less  dark  gray  or  brownish.  This 
lowers  their  selling  price  considerably  and  makes 
them  unacceptable  to  the  trade. 

A  Successful  Process. — The  following  process  has 
been  tested  on  several  varieties  of  olives  and  has  been 
perfectly  satisfactory  in  preserving  their  green  color 
for  over  a  year  when  in  the  brine,  and  even  when 
taken  out  of  it  and  kept  in  a  loosely  corked  preserv- 
ing jar  the  darkening  of  the  color  has  been  barely 
perceptible  at  the  end  of  a  month. 

No  two  varieties  should  be  pickled  together  and 
the  olives  should  be  graded  into  three  or  four  sizes. 
Then  a  preliminary  trial  should  be  made  to  determine 
the  proper  amount  of  lye  to  use  for  each  particular 
lot.  Take  a  series — about  six— of  pint  preserving 
jars  and  fill  them  with  the  olives  to  be  tested.  Pour 
into  them,  respectively,  a  i%,  1%,  1*%,  2%,  2\%  and 
3%  lye  solution,  sufficient  to  completely  cover  the 
olives.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight  hours  examine 
them.  Some  of  the  weaker  lye  solutions  will  be  found 
to  have  been  neutralized.  This  will  be  evident  from 
the  lack  of  the  slimy  feeling  which  the  fingers  have 
when  dipped  into  a  lye  solution  and  rubbed  together. 
Suppose  that  the  i%,  \%  and  \\%  solutions  are  neu- 
tralized, and  that  the  2%  solution  still  has  a  slight 
slimy  feeling.  This  shows  that  a  2%  lye  solution  is  a 
little  stronger  than  is  necessary  to  neutralize  all  the 
bitter  or  acrid  matter  in  the  sample  tested.  If,  now, 
we  use  a  2%  solution  in  curing  the  bulk  of  the  olives 
from  which  the  sample  was  taken,  we  will  be  able  to 
preserve  the  green  color  perfectly.  If  we  use  a 
somewhat  stronger  solution,  say  2i%,  the  color  will 
bleach  out  a  little,  while  if  we  use  a  still  weaker  solu- 
tion the  green  will  become  of  that  disagreeable  gray- 
ish or  brownish  tint  which  we  wish  to  avoid. 

Processing. — The  olives  are  now  placed  in  con- 
venient receptacles  where  they  can  be  treated  with 
the  minimum  exposure  to  light  and  air.  For  this 
purpose  fifty-gallon  barrels  with  very  large  bung- 
holes  (4  or  5  inches  in  diameter)  and  spigot  are  use- 
ful. After  filling  the  barrels  with  the  olives,  the  lye 
of  the  strength  determined  by  the  preliminary  test 
is  poured  in.  Each  barrel  should  be  quite  full  of 
olives  and  sufficient  lye  should  be  put  in  to  come  up 
flush  with  the  bunghole.  At  the  end  of  forty-eight 
hours  the  lye  should  be  drawn  off,  the  olives  quickly 
washed  with  two  changes  of  fresh  water  and  the  bar- 
rels filled  with  a  2%  solution  of  salt.  This  brine 
should  be  replaced  successively  with  a  4%,  8%  and 
finally  a  12%  solution,  in  which  the  olives  remain  per- 
manently. The  successive  brines  should  be  allowed 
to  act  for  from  two  to  three  days,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  olives,  and  the  whole  process  will  thus 
take  from  ten  to  fourteen  days. 

Out*  of  the  Air. — The  essential  part  of  the  pro- 
cess is  to  avoid  exposing  the  olives  to  the  air  until  all 
the  bitterness  and  acid  is  completely  neutralized. 
After  this  the  green  color  seems  to  be  fixed  and  ex- 
posure to  the  air  does  not  change  it  much,  though  it 
is  well  all  through  the  process  to  avoid  leaving  the 
olives  uncovered  by  liquid  any  longer  than  necessary. 

As  different  varieties  of  olives  differ  very  much  in 
the  amount  of  lye  necessary  to  neutralize  them,  the 
importance  of  treating  each  variety  separately  is 
evident.  Very  bitter  olives,  such  as  Mission,  Sevillano, 
Manzanillo  and  Picholine,  require  solutions  contain- 
ing from  \\%  to  2\%  of  pure  potash  lye,  while  olives 
containing  little  bitterness,  such  as  Ascolano,  re- 
quire only  from  *%  to  \%  solutions.  As  many  of  the 
commercial  potash  lyes  are  far  from  pure,  some  con- 
taining not  more  than  50%  of  potash,  the  number  of 
preliminary  tests  must  usually  be  at  least  six,  as 
indicated  above.  Frederic  T.  Bioletti. 

Berkeley,  Ag.  Ex.  Station,  Feb.  26,  1901. 
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BUTTE. 

Hemp  Grain  Bags.— Grid  ley  Herald  : 
Some  time  ago  we  mentioned  the  fact  that 
much  complaint  was  heard  concerning  the 
poor  quality  of  grain  bags  now  on  the 
market,  and  urged  that  some  steps  be 
taken  to  get  the  Legislature  to  pass  an 
act  allowing  the  prison  directors  to  try 
hemp  instead  of  the  imported  jute.  Hemp, 
as  is  well  known,  grows  nicely  in  Butte 
county,  and  if  grain  bags  could  be  made 
from  it  a  large  acreage  would  be  planted, 
and  in  time  to  come  we  doubt  if  there 
would  need  to  beany  jute  imported. 

FRESNO. 
A  Wheat  King  Says  Grain  Grow- 
ing is  Profitable. — Fresno  Repub- 
lican: "Yes,  farming  on  a  large  scale 
pays."  The  speaker  was  Clovis  M.  Cole, 
the  wheat  king  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 
Mr.  Cole  has  been  wont  to  put  in  every 
year  30,000  acres  in  wheat — 25,000  winter- 
sown  and  5000  summer-fallow.  This  year, 
however,  he  is  farming  10,000  acres  only. 
It  was  reported  that  Mr.  Cole  had  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  grain  farming  so 
extensively  in  Fresno  and  Madera  counties 
was  not  a  paying  proposition  and  that 
hereafter  he  would  not  undertake  to  culti- 
vate more  than  10,000  acres.  It  was  to  a 
question  to  that  effect  that  Mr.  Cole  re- 
sponded that  wheat  farming  on  a  large 
scale  was  a  profitable  business.  "You 
see,"  he  went  on,  "  I  look  at  it  this  way: 
Now  say  you  make  50  cents  an  acre — the 
profit  is  not  large — then  on  160  acres  you 
clear  $80.  Now  it  takes  a  season  to  grow 
a  crop  on  eighty  acres,  just  as  it  does  to 
produce  a  harvest  on  30,000  acres.  When 
you  have  30,000  acres  in  you  clear  up 
$15,000."  In  explaining  that  he  was 
undertaking  wheat  growing  on  a  smaller 
scale — although  still  big,  as  compared 
with  wheat  farming  generally — Mr.  Cole 
stated  that  the  two  previous  dry  seasons 
and  the  fact  that  he  had  "  got  in  with  the 
wrong  people"  clipped  his  wings,  and  this 
year  he  is  content  with  putting  in  10,000 
acres.  In  a  year  or  two,  he  declared,  he 
would  get  back  to  his  former  scale  of 
wheat  growing — 30,000  acres. 

KERN. 

Bright  Crop  Prospects.—  Kern 
County  Echo,  Feb.  28  :  Crop  prospects 
throughout  northern  Kern  are  very 
bright,  and  with  an  occasional  shower 
during  March  and  April  there  will  be  a 
big  crop  to  harvest.  This  is  especially 
true  of  the  Delano  country.  The  recent 
rains  have  thoroughly  moistened  up  the 
plains  and  the  wheat  fields  are  in  a  very 
promising  condition.  The  acreage  seeded 
to  grain  in  that  locality  this  year  is  large 
and  signs  are  very  favorable  for  a  pros- 
perous year. 

KINGS. 

Wild  Pigeons  Never  So  Plentiful 
Before.— Hanford  Journal,  Feb.  26:  The 
wild  pigeons  which  came  down  in  the  val- 
ley from  the  Sierras  on  account  of  the 
snow  lying  so  low  down  have,  such  of 
them  as  escaped  the  guns  of  the  hunters, 
returned  to  the  hills.  This  is  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  the  country  that 
these  birds  got  as  far  west  as  Cross  Creek, 
in  this  county,  where  hunters  secured 
some  fine  messes.  The  birds  were  fat  and 
excellent  eating.  They  were  so  thick  in 
places  on  the  plains  east  of  Visalia  that 
they  devoured  the  grain  seeded  on  many 
sections  of  land  and  thousands  were  pois- 
oned by  the  farmers. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Silk  Culture. — Los  Angeles  Express: 
Few  residents  of  the  city  are  aware  that 
there  has  gradually  grown  up  here  a 
profitable  silk  culture  industry,  yet  this  is 
a  fact,  and  the  industry  boasts  a  club  of 
about  twenty-five  members. 

First  Ripe  Cherries.— Los  Angeles 
Express,  Feb.  26  :  The  first  ripe  cherries 
of  the  season  are  on  exhibition  at  the 
Chamber  of  Commerce.  They  were  raised 
by  E.  T.  Byram  of  Glendale,  and  are  per- 
fectly formed  and  luscious  to  look  upon. 
Mr.  Byram  states  that,  although  the  cher- 
ries promise  to  be  unusually  large  and  fine 
this  season  and  a  very  good  crop,  there 
are  so  very  many  birds  to  feast  upon  them 
that  it  is  not  probable  that  a  large  quan- 
tity will  reach  the  market. 

ORANGE. 
Fine  Celery  Land.  —  Santa  Ana 
Blade :  Ten  years  ago  the  portion  of 
Orange  county  now  famous  as  the  great- 
est celery  producing  section  in  the  world 
was  a  swampy  waste,  overgrown  with 
tules  and  willows,  a  favorite  resort  of  wild 
fowl,  and  in  its  drier  portions  a  feeding 
ground  for  wild  hogs,  hundreds  of  which 
roamed  over  its  morasses  and  fattened 
upon  the  lush  vegetation  there  found.  To 
the  presence  of  these  wild  hogs  in  this 
neighborhood,  and  their  ability  to  keep 
in  such  good  condition  the  year  round,  is 
due  the  discovery  of  the  fact  that  the  peat 


lands  were  particularly  adapted  to  celery 
growing.  Investigation  as  to  the  food  of 
these  animals  developed  the  fact  that  wild 
celery  grew  in  ;  abundance  in  the  neigh- 
borhood and  was  greedily  devoured  by 
the  bristly  denizens  of  the  morass  as  the 
choicest  titbit  furnished  by  nature. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Experimenting  with  Tobacco. — 
Sacramento  Record-Union:  Geo.  Spiker, 
the  experienced  tobacco  grower,  has  some 
fine-looking  samples  of  tobacco  grown 
near  the  American  river,  between  here 
and  Folsom.  Mr.  Spiker  expects  to  lease 
some  land  just  southeast  of  the  city  and 
raise  a  crop  this  year.  He  has  received  a 
fine  assortment  of  seed,  and  says  the  land 
about  Sacramento  is  splendidly  adapted  to 
the  growing  of  tobacco,  but  it  is  in  the 
curing  of  the  weed  that  lies  the  secret  of 
success. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Big  Cantaloupe  Farm. — Redlands 
Citrograph:  At  and  near  Indio,  which  is 
60  miles  southeast  of  this  city  on  the  Colo- 
rado desert,  200  acres  are  now  being 
planted  to  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupes.  A 
trial  was  made  last  year  which  proved 
that  not  only  very  fine,  but  very  early, 
cantaloupes  can  be  raised  there,  there  be- 
ing plenty  of  ripe  melons  by  June  15th. 
Water  for  irrigation  is  furnished  by  arte- 
sian wells. 

Big  and  Destructive  Eagles.  — 
Chino  Champion:  John  W.  Turner  re- 
cently shot  a  pair  of  eagles  southeast  of 
town  which  were  handsome  specimens  of 
the  American  bird  of  freedom.  He 
brought  them  down  with  two  shots  in 
succession  as  they  were  rising.  One  of 
them  measured  7  feet  9  inches  from  tip  to 
tip  of  the  wings;  8j  inches  across  his  pow- 
erful talons  from  point  to  point  when  out- 
spread, one  of  the  claws  measuring  3} 
inches  in  length.  Such  a  bird  would 
easily  be  the  master  of  a  sheep  or  calf, 
and  several  of  them  together  have  been 
seen  to  kill  a  colt  in  the  Chino  hills. 
These  birds  are  seen  hereabouts  quite  fre- 
quently. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Fine  Orange  Crop.  —  San  Diego 
Union,  Feb.  28 :  San  Diego  county  is 
showing  up  very  well  this  year  in  its 
orange  crop.  It  never  has  laid  claim  to 
being  much  of  an  orange  center,  but  the 
way  the  fruit  is  going  out  now  easily  dis- 
proves this  belief.  Shippers  report  an- 
other scarcity  of  cars.  Some  time  ago 
very  few  cars  were  obtainable,  but  this 
condition  was  remedied  only  to  be  re- 
peated again.  The  heavy  shipments  from 
all  over  southern  California  have  severely 
taxed  the  facilities  of  the  railroad.  The 
prices  being  obtained  in  the  East  for 
fancy  stock  are  from  $2.75  to  $2.85  per 
box.  The  shippers  say  that  a  drop  was 
expected  some  time  ago,  but,  much  to 
their  satisfaction,  it  did  not  take  place.  It 
is  liable  to  come  any  day,  however.  The 
growers  and  shippers  are  making  hay 
while  the  sun  shines,  and  are  getting  as 
much  fruit  as  possible  out  of  the  way 
while  the  good  prices  last.  It  is  estimated 
that  about  half  of  the  crop  has  been 
picked.  So  far  this  month  the  San  Diego 
County  Fruit  Exchange  has  sent  out  sev- 
enteen carloads  of  oranges,  and  is  prepar- 
ing to  send  out  more  in  the  next  few  days. 
Besides  the  exchange,  there  are  many 
shipping  firms  which  have  also  been  send- 
ing out  oranges  at  a  satisfactory  rate. 
The  San  Diego  Land  &  Town  Co.,  which 
has  many  acres  planted  to  the  golden 
fruit,  has  shipped  out  many  cars  of 
oranges  the  past  month. 

Much  Honey  Expected. — San  Diego 
Union  :  A  San  Diegan  who  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  his  bee  ranch, 
which  is  in  the  Escondido  section, 
reports  that  the  prospects  for  a  large 
honey  crop  are  most  encouraging  for  this 
time  of  the  season.  It  will  need  only  a 
few  later  rains  to  make  the  prospects 
realities.  Already  the  bees  are  beginning 
to  make  honey,  but  it  is  mostly  for  their 
own  consumption.  The  season  for  taking 
off  honey  will  begin  in  May  and  will  con- 
tinue through  the  summer,  or  as  long  as 
the  bee  feed  lasts.  The  plants  from  which 
the  bees  are  now  obtaining  honey  are  the 
manzanita  and  the  greasewood.  The  re- 
cent rains  soaked  deep  into  the  ground 
and  have  given  the  trees,  sage  and  other 
hodey-bearing  bushes  of  all  kinds  a  good 
start.  The  hills  are  green  with  vegeta- 
tion and  many  varieties  of  wild  flowers 
are  blooming.  This  same  condition  is  to 
be  found  in  all  sections  of  the  county,  and 
not  in  only  one  part.  The  bushes  that 
will  bloom  at  the  height  of  the  honey- 
producing  season  could  not  have  had  the 
rain  at  a  better  time.  For  this  season  of 
the  year  the  prospects  have  not  been 
brighter  for  a  number  of  years  past,  and 
apiarists  are  consequently  very  hopeful 
and  happy. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Light  Demand  for  Prune  Trees. 
— San  Jose  Mercury,  Feb.  25 :    A  local 
nurseryman  says  :    "  Nurserymen  gener- 


ally anticipated  a  large  demand  for  prune 
trees  this  year.  The  organization  of  the 
Cured  Fruit  Association  led  us  to  believe 
that  the  public  generally  would  be  so  well 
satisfied  with  the  outlook  for  this  fruit 
that  many  trees  would  be  put  out.  Un- 
fortunately the  market  for  the  fruit  has 
been  poor,  so  that  there  is  a  decided  dis- 
position not  to  put  out  the  trees.  Of 
course  there  have  been  a  good  many  trees 
sold,  but  these  were  chiefly  to  fill  in  places 
in  the  orchards  where  trees  have  been 
killed  by  something  or  died  as  a  result  of 
the  dry  years.  I  know  of  but  two  new  or- 
chards set  out.  Early  in  the  season  prices 
were  considerably  higher  than  more  re- 
cently when  prunes  have  been  selling  at  15 
cents  for  good  trees  and  10  cents  for  those 
of  smaller  size  and  less  desirable.  Apri- 
cots have  been  in  great  demand,  greater 
than  for  several  years.  We  have  not  been 
able  to  supply  the  calls  on  us  and  I  am 
sure  we  could  have  sold  50,000  more  trees 
if  we  had  them.  The  varieties  most  in 
demand  are  the  Blenheims,  Hemskirks 
and  Moorparks.  Prices  range  all  the  way 
from  15  to  30  cents,  selling  for  about  an 
average  of  25  cents.  Next  to  apricots, 
peaches  have  been  in  demand.  The  Muir, 
Phillips  Cling  and  the  Henrietta  Cling  are 
the  favorites.  The  price  is  about  20  cents 
all  around,  some  a  little  less  and  some  a 
little  more.  Pears  are  in  good  demand, 
the  Bartlett  being  about  the  only  thing 
wanted.  Many  cherries  have  been  put 
out,  the  Royal  Ann,  and  the  Bing,  a  black 
cherry,  being  most  sought  after.  They 
go  at  15  cents.  Apples  have  been  in  fair 
demand,  though  cheap,  selling  for  10  to  12 
cents.  A  great  deal  of  rhubarb  has  been 
put  out,  the  plants  selling  at  $30  a  thou- 
sand." 

Death  for  Red  Spider.— San  Jose 
Mercury,  Feb.  27:  County  Entomologist 
Ehrhorn  has  recently  received  from  Alex- 
ander Craw,  quarantine  officer  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  a  consignment  of 
insects  intended  to  rid  the  Santa  Clara 
valley  orchards  and  gardens  of  many  in- 
jurious pests.  These  insects,  which  are 
natives  of  Australia,  consist  of  lady  bugs 
that  feed  on  the  red  spider,  a  moth  which 
feeds  on  the  black  scale,  and  also  a  large 
consignment  of  ladybugs  that  destroys 
different  plant  lice.  In  speaking  of  the  in- 
sects and  the  benefits  that  are  to  be  de- 
rived from  their  introduction,  Mr.  Ehr- 
horn said  :  "Included  in  the  consignment 
that  I  have  recently  received  is  a  colony 
of  ladybugs  that  prey  upon  the  red  spider, 
well  known  to  all  orchardists  of  this  val- 
ley as  a  very  destructive  parasite.  It  is 
claimed  that  this  ladybird  will,  as  soon  as 
properly  introduced,  destroy  these  red 
spiders.  The  most  important  insect  that  I 
have  received  is  a  moth  which  feeds  on  the 
black  scale.  Several  attempts  to  establish 
this  insect  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
State  have  failed.  Mr.  Craw,  however, 
desired  that  we  try  to  introduce  them  into 
this  county.  I  have  turned  a  small  colony 
of  them  loose  in  various  olive  orchards  in- 
fested with  the  black  scale.  The  larvae  of 
the  moth  does  the  work.  It  feeds  on  the 
scale  and  carries  the  empty  shells  on  its 
back." 

SHASTA. 

Blackleg  Among  Cattle.— Redding 
Searchlight:  The  dreaded  "blackleg, "a 
disease  peculiar  to  cattle,  is  reported  to 
have  broken  out  on  the  big  winter  ranges 
in  the  Bald  Hills  country.  M.  P.  Hildreth 
has  recently  lost  a  number  of  cattle 
through  this  disease.  The  carcasses  of 
the  cattle  belonging  to  Mr.  Hildreth, 
which  have  died  from  the  complaint, 
have  been  cremated  in  hopes  of  staying 
the  progress  of  the  disease,  which  is  sin- 
gularly fatal.  The  spread  of  the  disease 
would  be  a  great  disaster  to  the  stockmen 
of  Shasta  county,  as  cattle  are  very  scarce 
and  correspondingly  valuable. 

SOLANO. 

Apricot  Trees  Budding  Poorly.— 
Vacaville  Reporter:  The  apricot  trees  in 
the  hills  and  valley  are  showing  the  same 
peculiarity  of  lack  of  bud  development  as 
it  was  two  years  ago,  when  such  a  propor- 
tion of  buds,  after  taking  first  growth, 
dried  up  and  fell  off  the  trees.  As  yet  the 
danger  is  not  very  great,  and  will  prob- 
ably be  confined  mostly  to  old  trees  that 
have  borne  heavily  in  the  past  and  those 
growing  upon  thin  or  poor  soil. 

Will  Raise  Fine  Stock.— Solano  Re- 
publican, March  1.  C.  E.  Barnhart,  the 
Suisun  stock  man,  is  arranging  to  engage 
in  the  raising  of  fine  blooded  cattle.  Last 
week  Mr.  Barnhart  received  eighty-five 
head  of  cattle  from  Sonoma  county,  and, 
as  a  result  of  a  recent  trip  to  San  Jose,  he 
has  secured  five  thoroughbred  Durham 
bulls  from  the  Younger  ranch  near  that 
place.  •  On  Wednesday  Mr.  Barnhart 
started  for  John  Day  valley,  Or.,  where 
he  expects  to  purchase  a  carload  of  regis- 
tered Durham  bulls. 

SONOMA. 
The  Blackberry  Situation  Dis- 
cussed.— Sebastopol  Timei,  Feb.  27:  A 
bevy  of  blackberry  growers  and  buyers 


met  on  Main  street  this  morning  and  en- 
gaged in  a  good-natured  but  animated  dis- 
cussion of  crops,  reasonable  and  unreason- 
able prices,  long  and  short  term  contracts, 
etc.  James  Moran,  the  local  representa- 
tive of  the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Asso- 
ciation, and  T.  E.  Barlow,  who  is  buying 
berries  for  shipment,  participated  in*  the 
joint  debate,  and  a  number  of  people 
listened  with  attention.  It  seems  that 
Mr.  Barlow  is  offering  prices  that  slightly 
exceed  the  figures  of  the  Canners'  Associ- 
ation, but  Mr.  Moran  contends  that  the 
specifications  of  Barlow's  contract  are  not 
entirely  in  favor  of  the  growers,  it  being 
especially  stipulated  therein  that  the  ber- 
ries must  be  in  prime  shipping  condition 
at  the  time  of  delivery,  which  means  loss 
of  weight  to  the  growers.  The  Associa- 
tion, Mr.  Moran  says,  will  receive  all  ber- 
ries that  are  fit  for  canning  purposes. 
Mr.  Barlow  countered  and  checkmated 
this  contention  by  a  series  of  arguments. 
Judging  from  present  indications,  it  seems 
that  there  will  be  lively  bidding  for  black- 
berries during  the  coming  season.  The 
demand  is  greater  now  than  it  has  been 
for  many  years,  and  a  number  of  growers 
say  they  will  not  sign  any  contracts  until 
the  market  reaches  its  zenith. 

SUTTER. 
Fruit  Trees  Blooming.— Sutter 
County  Farmer,  March  1 :  The  almond 
orchards  are  now  in  full  bloom  and 
peaches  and  other  varieties  of  fruit  are 
budding  out  very  fast.  From  the  present 
outlook  there  will  be  a  good  crop,  as  the 
conditions  are  favorable  for  the  fruit  set- 
ting full  and  but  little  frost  is  anticipated. 

TEHAMA. 
High  Price  of  Sheep.— Red  Bluff 
Sentinel :  The  lambing  season  is  at  hand, 
and  Major  E.  H.  Ward  informs  us  that 
there  are  300  to  400  lambs  every  twenty- 
four  hours  in  his  band  and  hardly  any 
have  been  lost  thus  far.  He  will  have 
about  7000  ewes  to  lamb  and  has  sixteen 
men  employed  with  his  sheep.  He  tells 
them  that  every  lamb  saved  is  worth 
$2.50,  as  he  has  been  offered  that  price, 
for  lambs  now  dropping,  on  Sept.  1st.  He 
has  also  been  offered  $4  per  head  for 
wethers  without  their  wool.  Even  sheep 
pelts  are  now  worth  $1  each.  Mr.  Ward 
has  also  had  an  offer  of  $3.50  for  ewes  de- 
livered next  August. 

TULARE. 

Lake  Lands  Are  All  Right.— Han- 
ford Journal,  Feb.  26:  H.  C.  Tandy  has 
been  looking  after  his  grain  crops  in  the 
Tulare  lake  section.  He  says  the  country 
down  there  never  looked  more  prosperous. 
For  miles  the  soil  is  green  with  grain  and 
more  is  being  put  in  every  day.  He  says 
there  is  no  danger  at  all,  at  present,  from 
overflow,  and  he  does  not  think  there  will 
be  any  danger  inside  the  reclamation  dis- 
tricts. The  people  who  own  the  land  and 
have  crops  in  down  in  the  lake  are  re- 
ported as  not  being  afraid  of  overflow. 

Rapid  Increase  in  Hog  Weight. — 
Tulare  Advance:  J.  Frazier  of  Woodville 
brought  into  town  two  hogs  on  Monday 
that  he  has  been  fattening  just  one  month. 
One  month  ago  the  hogs  weighed  166  and 
146  pounds,  respectively,  and  when 
weighed  Monday,  after  being  hauled  in 
from  the  ranch,  it  was  found  that  each 
hog  had  gained  2|  pounds  a  day  for  thirty 
days;  2£  pounds  a  day  is  a  good  weight  to 
put  on  a  small  hog. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATTLT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  (art 
The  Safest.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  or  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes      Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 

ni  c?d!1TA  SPPERS,E.DESwAL'-  cautery 

OR  FIRING  •  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  drugKlsts,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for.  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO..  Cleveland  O 


FOR  SALE. 

Three  10-disc  S.  &  R.  Disc 
Plows,  at  a  Bargain. 

MADE  ESPECIALLY  FOR  TRACTION  ENGINE. 

Inquire  of  THE  H.  G.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Gal. 
NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meetinsr  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION,  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  (or  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
309  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock 
A.  m.,  Wednesday,  the  10th  day  of  April.  1901. 

I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


Getting  Good  Stock. 

To  the  Editor: — I  read  with  much 
interest  the  article  of  Dr.  Hester  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  the  9th  ult. 
on  "Encouraging  Introduction  of  Fine 
Stock." 

There  is  a  desire  among  most  dairy- 
men of  this  valley  to  improve  their 
dairy  stock.  But  how  are  they  to  do 
it  ?  Thoroughbreds  are  not  to  be  had 
at  a  price  within  their  reach,  and  too 
often  when  they  do  invest  in  them  they 
are  imposed  upon.  Within  the  past 
two  years  a  breeder  or  dealer  in  thor- 
oughbred Holstein  and  Jersey  cattle 
came  to  Hanford,  and  I  am  informed  by 
many  of  his  victims  that  he  canvassed 
the  country  and  succeeded  in  disposing 
of  nearly  two  carloads  of  his  stock  at 
fabulous  prices.  Many  of  them  proved 
to  be  grades  and  other  stock  which  he 
had  bought  at  near-by  towns,  shipped 
out  of  the  country,  -only  to  be  shipped 
back  a  few  months  later  to  fill  orders 
for  thoroughbred  animals.  Why  this 
fraud  has  not  been  written  up  and  the 
people  warned  against  him  I  do  not  un- 
derstand. 

The  San  Joaquin  Ice  Co.  of  Fresno 
did  a  good  work  in  shipping  to  this  val- 
ley hundreds  of  well-bred  dairy  calves 
from  Oregon.  These  were  sold  to  dairy- 
men who  wanted  to  increase  and  build 
up  their  dairy  herds.  Some  mistakes 
were  made  in  selection  and  shipping  by 
steamer.  Many  caught  cold  from  the 
drenching  they  received  and  exposure 
to  cold  winds  and  died.  We  have  many 
tine  specimens  of  them  left  and  hope 
the  good  work  will  be  continued.  This 
same  company  also  advertised  that 
they  would  send  an  expert  East  to  pur- 
chase dairy  bulls  by  the  carload  and 
thus  deliver  to  the  dairy  owners  at  a 
much  lower  price  than  otherwise  could 
be  obtained.  This,  we  regret  to  6ay, 
was  not  carried  out,  although  it  was 
the  plan  we  approve. 

The  selection  and  purchase  of  fine 
stock  must  be  done  by  competent,  re- 
sponsible and  honorable  persons,  whom 
the  people  can  depend  upon — one  whose 
judgment  is  superior  to  the  average 
breeder.  Not  every  person  who  owns 
cows  is  a  good  judge  of  dairy  form. 
One  thing  we  lack  is  education  on  these 
lines.  More  dairy  and  live  stock  jour- 
nals are  wanted  among  the  stock  and 
dairymen. 

I  can  offer  no  better  plan  for  the  in- 
troduction of  fine  stock  than  that  sug- 
gested by  Dr.  Hester,  and  hope  some 
steps  will  be  taken  to  give  us  good 
stock  at  reasonable  prices. 

L.  P.  Denney. 

Angiola,  Kings  county. 


Spurry. 


To  the  Editor: — Spergula  arvensis, 
commonly  known  as  spurry  in  parts  of 
Europe,  is  spreading  graudually  inland 
from  the  coast  in  Monterey  county.  Ten 
years  ago  I  noticed  it  on  sandy  soil  be- 
tween Moss  Landing  and  Camp  Goodall ; 
four  years  later  it  was  not  rare  on  the 
hill  slopes  near  the  Government  reserva- 
tion at  Monterey  ;  during  the  past  year 
it  was  quite  plentiful  on  these  slopes, 
and  on  heavy  as  well  as  light  soils ;  it 
now  appears  quite  commonly  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  county,  to  the  east 
of  Watsonville. 

In  this  county  spurry  is  apparently 
an  introduced  weed  (plant),  and  will 
hardly  be  noticed  in  pasture  fields, 
where  it  may  be  quite  plentiful,  as 
stock  are  fond  of  it  and  crop  it  closely. 

The  plant  grows  rapidly  from  the 
first  rains,  coming  into  blossom  in  three 
or  four  weeks,  reaching  a  height  of  10 
to  18  inches,  and  on  light  lands  produces 
quite  a  considerable  quantity  of  feed. 

Eastern  seedsmen,  who  have  ad- 
vertised the  plant  for  years,  state  that 
it  is  a  valuable  soiling  as  well  as  pasture 
plant.  Even  in  our  driest  season  its 
extremely  rapid  growth  enables  it  to 
mature  seed  within  a  month  or  five 
weeks  after  planting  ;  so,  unless  very 
closely  cropped,  it  reseeds  itself  very 
well,  and  in  many  cases  may  be  |used  as 
a  permanent  forage  plant  with  advant- 


age. It  will  grow  through  the  entire 
year  where  conditions  favor  it. 

J.  B.  Hickman. 

We  would  like  to  have  Mr.  Hickman's 
postoffice  address.  We  know  him  of 
old,  but  he  fails  to  give  present  location. 


The  Dairy  Cow. 

The  following  is  part  of  a  good  paper 
read  before  the  Riverside  Farmers' 
Club  Institute  by  Mrs.  M.  Eshelman 
Sherman,  of  Fresno  : 

"This  cow  may  be  of  any  of  the  dairy 
breeds  or  of  no  particular  breed,  simply 
a  native  cow,  but  she  is  never  an  ac- 
cidental production.  Some  one  has 
selected  her  ancestors  and  given  them 
careful  training  in  milk  production. 
So  that  scrub  though  she  may  be,  she 
has  had  selection  and  fitting  for  her 
work,  whether  developed  scientifically 
or  simply  from  necessity.  When  a 
dairy  cow  owes  her  superiority  to  the 
skill  of  the  breeder  she  is  usually  a 
fine  animal  of  registered  strain,  and  so 
possesses  the  additional  merit  of  being 
ready  to  transmit  to  her  progeny  the 
improvements  the  skill  of  the  man 
has  been  able  to  develop  in  her  by  mat- 
ing or  breeding  out  of  defects,  and  by 
constantly  calling  on  her  to  do  her  best 
by  feeding  a  carefully  balanced  ration. 
When  a  scrub  cow  that  is  markedly 
superior  to  her  class  is  found,  she  is 
usually  an  animal  raised  under  the 
best  of  environments,  often  that  of  the 
small  colony  lot  farmer,  whose  wife  and 
children  milk  and  pet  her  until  she  is 
almost  human  in  her  affections.  This 
is  the  best  of  training  for  milk  flow, 
while  the  necessity  for  milk  for  the 
children  makes  the  milking  period 
run  from  calf  to  calf. 

"If  you  are  using  a  grade  herd  it 
pays  well  to  take  the  calves  from  these 
cows,  giving  them  the  service  of  a 
good  bull  and  five  dollars  for  the  calves 
when  a  month  old.  Yet,  in  any  of 
these  miscellaneous  bred  cows  there  is 
the  chance  of  the  pure  blood  of  the 
sire  not  nicking  kindly  on  the  colder 
or  less  nervous  strains  in  the  cow.  For 
as  breeders,  we  must  all  recognize  that 
milk  producing  cows  are  of  a  higher 
mental,  or  perhaps  it  would  be  better 
to  say,  of  more  nervous  type  than  beef 
cows. 

' '  One  of  the  dairy  commands  most 
often  broken  is  that  of  mixing  up  the 
breed.  It  is  better  to  breed  scrubs 
continuously,  for  the  loss  is  no  greater 
in  the  end.  This  mixing  of  the  breeds 
seems  to  be  a  fad  with  a  large  number 
of  people  who  seem  to  think  they  can 
fool  nature,  and  that  they  have  discov- 
ered a  cross  cut  to  excellence — one 
so  obvious  that  any  one  could  have  dis- 
covered it — if  it  had  really  existed. 
Cattlemen  are  not  alone  in  this  fallacy. 
One  of  our  neighbors,  some  years 
ago,  purchased  a  fine  hackney  horse  to 
head  a  herd  of  mountain  mustang 
mares.  Now,  as  above  all  things  else, 
a  carriage  horse  must  possess  style 
and  a  goood  disposition ;  the  result  was 
not  even  good  enough  for  a  delivery 
wagon,  much  less  the  Horse  Show  win- 
ners looked  for  by  the  sanguine  owner. 

"  It  is  common  for  us,  as  breeders  of 
fine  cattle,  to  receive  letters  along 
this  line  of  thought,  saying :  1  We  are 
using  a  Jersey,  or  Durham  sire,  and 
now  to  further  improve  our  stock,  we 
wish  to  use  a  Holstein.'  We  always 
reply  '  Don't  do  it.  Stay  with  your 
breed,  or  you  will  have  a  lot  of  sorry 
mongrels,  with  all  the  faults  accented 
and  most  of  the  virtues  lost.'  This  is 
equally  true  if  the  Jersey  follows  the 
Holstein  or  the  Durham  is  bred  on  the 
high  grades  of  either.  We  must  re- 
member that  our  great  breeds  of  cattle 
are  all  the  result  of  man's  work,  and 
they  have  each  originated  in  different 
environments ;  so  to  cross  a  race  of 
cows  habituated  to  the  heavy  grasses 
of  lowlands  with  a  race  that  originated 
on  the  scant  grasses  of  the  hills,  is  at 
least  foolish.  In  the  artificial  acquire- 
ments of  constantly  producing  milk, 
the  cow  has  become  fixed  in  her  food 
habit,  so  that  the  surroundings  as  to 
ease  and  abundance  of  the  supply,  or 
the  reverse,  has  resulted  in  the  breeds 
being  as  widely  apart  in  necessary  en- 
vironment for  best  results,  as  they  are 
in  color  or  size." 


Cream  Separators 


The  dairy  or  farm  users  of  cream  separators 
may  well  profit  by  the  experience  and  follow 
the  example  of  the  creamery  or  factory  users 
of  such  machines  on  a  large  scale. 

The  differences  between  a  superior  and  an 
inferior  separator  are  just  as  relatively  material 
to  the  farm  user  as  to  the  factory  user.  The 
amount  is  not  a  couple  of  thousand  dollars  a 
year,  of  course,  as  it  is  with  the  factory  user, 
but  it  is  from  $25  to  $75  (according  to  the 
quantity  of  milk),  and  that  means  just  as  much 
to  the  farm  user.  Moreover  a  De  Laval  machine 
is  twice  as  well  made  and  will  last  at  least 
twice  as  long. 

Every  large  and  experienced  creamery  or 
factory  concern  in  the  country  is  now  using 
De  Laval  machines  and  buying  them  exclu- 
sively. Nearly  all  these  concerns  have  tried 
various  "cheaper"  makes  of  separators  and 
many  have  cast  aside  thousands  of  dollars' 
worth  of  them. 

Such  facts  mean  something  to  every  user  or 
intending  buyer  of  a  separator— big  or  little. 
The  differences  between  small  separators  are 
just  the  same  as  between  big  ones. 

The  De  Laval  machines  can  alone  employ 
the  patent  protected  "Alpha"  disc  system  of 
divided  strata  separation.  They  bring  standard 
prices  and  are  made  accordingly.  In  conse- 
quence they  are  as  superior  to  the  best  of  other 
separators  as  such  machines  are  to  setting  sys- 
tems. The  poorer 
makes  of  other  sepa- 
rators are  mere  fakes. 


A  "20th  Century"  De  Laval  Catalogue 
will  help  to  make  these  facts  plain  and 
may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


pacific  offices : 
103  &  105  Mission  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


GENERAL  OFFICES  : 
74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


TOO  INDEFINITE. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Can  you  tell  me 
through  your  paper  what  is  the  matter 
with  my  hogs  ?  They  are  in  good  condi- 
tion— in  fact,  I  have  just  started  to  fatten. 
They  seem  to  get  stupid,  eat  very  little  at 
first,  then  they  refuse  to  eat  at  all,  and  in 
about  two  weeks  they  die.  I  feed  them  a 
little  skim  milk,  grain  and  pumpkins. — 
Reader,  Eden  Vale. 

It  is  some  sickness,  of  course,  but  no 
symptoms  are  described. 

SWEENEY. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  Dr.  Creely  pre- 
scribe a  cure  for  sweeney  of  a  mule  P  The 
ailment  is  about  one  month  old. — Reader, 
Ontario. 

A  seton  is  considered  the  best  treat- 
ment. Some  veterinarians  prefer  a 
rowel  of  leather  hair  or  a  silver  coin. 
While  this  method  of  treatment  is  very 
old  and  crude,  it  is  successful  neverthe- 


less. A  liniment  or  liquid  blister  of  the 
following  is  also  good  : 

Turpentine,  8  ounces;  oil  cantharidis, 

1  ounce;  croton  oil,  10  drops;  oil  spike, 

2  ounces  ;  mix.  Apply  once  daily,  but 
cease  applying  when  it  gets  too  sore. 

INJURY  TO  COW'S  FOOT. 

To  the  Editor:— Over  two  months 
ago,  while  running,  my  cow  stepped  into 
a  posthole — hind  foot — severely  spraining 
the  leg  at  ankle  joint.  For  first  week  it 
was  bathed  twice  a  day  with  Ward's  lini- 
ment. About  a  month  ago,  at  the  ankle 
joint,  directly  in  front  of  the  dew  claws,  a 
ring  of  watery  substance  formed,  which  I 
lanced,  letting  out  water.  Now  I  notice 
that  another  ring  is  forming,  but  sub- 
stance appears  thicker.  Shall  I  lance  it 
again  ?  Have  not  been  doing  anything 
for  the  sprain  for  some  time,  knowing 
that  it  takes  a  long  time  for  a  sprain  to 
heal  and  trusting  to  nature.  She  is  very 
lame  yet.  Is  there  any  danger  of  ring- 
bone ? — A.  W.  Cutts,  Live  Oak. 

An  examination  of  the  foot  will  re- 
veal a  puncture  from  some  foreign 
body.  Poultice  with  bran  and  flaxseed, 
alternately,  in  which  has  been  placed  a 
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tablespoonful  of  lysol ;  but  have  the 
wound  in  bottom  of  foot  thoroughly 
opened.  ^ 

FOR  A  MARE. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  large,  fine 
mare  who  is  troubled  with  a  constant 
heaving  when  she  breathes.  She  also  has 
a  lump  in  her  throat  about  the  size  of  a 
hen's  egg.  About  a  year  ago  she  had  a 
bad  dose  of  distemper  and  since  then  has 
breathed  heavily.  Is  it  contagious  and 
can  it  be  cured  ?— L.  N.  Cornett,  Nativi- 
dad. 

Give  i  ounce  daily  Fowler's  solution 
arsenic,  and  feed  wet  feed  only.  Report 
progress  in  four  weeks. 

AN  UDDER  SORE. 

To  the  Editor: — I  would  be  pleased 
to  have  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Creely  about  a 
sore  on  a  cow's  udder,  from  which  I  send 
scab  for  examination.  The  location  of 
trouble  is  on  the  udder  underneath  be- 
tween the  teats,  but  is  spreading  out- 
wardly. It  is  about  ten  days  since  dis- 
covered; then  it  looked  as  though  the 
skin  had  been  severely  scraped.  We 
thought  it  a  bruise.  Closer  examination 
revealed  its  nature.  We  applied  solution 
of  alum,  also  dilute  carbolic  acid,  then 
sulphur  and  lard.  When  first  seen  it  was 
about  the  size  of  the  top  of  a  teacup,  now 
it  is  almost  as  large  as  a  small  hand.  In 
the  center  about  the  size  of  a  silver  half 
dollar  the  skin  seems  to  be  eaten  away  as 
if  cankered,  a  little  water  exuding.  The 
cow  is  just  fresh.  Two  months  ago  when 
drying  off  she  gave  stringy  milk,  when  I 
began  giving  doses  of  saltpeter  of  about 
one  tablespoonful  dissolved  in  the  feed  in 
doses  two  to  three  days  apart.  I  have 
used  about  three-fourths  of  a  pound.  Are 
such  amounts  excessive  or  sufficient  ? 
Does  she  need  both  local  and  constitu- 
tional treatment  ?  — Thos.  S.  Sherman, 
Selma. 

Give  first  a  good  physic  of  one-half 
pound  glauber,  one-half  pound  epsom 
salts  dissolved  in  warm  water.  Give 
this  in  one  dose.  Apply  sulpho-iodide 
ointment,  which  is  made  by  all  drug- 
gists, two  times  daily  after  washing 
with  warm  carbolic  water.  A  heaping 
tablespoon  daily  of  saltpeter  is  not  too 
much  if  it  is  not  continued  over  two 
weeks.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


Shasta  County  Notes. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Last  autumn  I 
wrote  to  you,  stating  I  had  put  in  two 
acres  of  alfalfa  and  that  it  was  then — 
Nov.  16th,  or  about  that  time — doing 
very  well.  I  now  write  to  you  and  say 
that  I  am  more  than  pleased  with  my 
venture.  Most  of  it  is  quite  1%  inches 
high,  and  I  should  say  that  it  averages 
1  inch  all  through.  We  have  had  the 
hardest  winter  in  this  section  known  to 
old  inhabitants  for  seventeen  years, 
and  my  own  experience  of  seven  years 
says  the  same. 

I  set  another  acre  on  first  bench  land 
and  it  has  come  out  all  right,  but 


smaller  in  leaf  than  the  other.  I  think 
that  all  danger  of  frost  that  could  pos- 
sibly hurt  alfalfa  is  over. 

We  have  had  the  highest  river  in 
my  time.  It  came  up  to  within  3  inches 
of  flooding  my  place.  Thirty-seven  and 
a  half  inches  of  rain  up  to  date  sounds 
fine  and  all  looks  well  for  Shasta  county. 

I  notice  some  of  my  neighbors  cutting 
down  almonds  and  grafting. 

Your  articles  on  chicken  feeding,  etc., 
are  very  interesting,  and  as  I  feed 
something  like  what  was  stated  we  are 
doing  well,  having  about  ninety-seven 
chickens  in  the  flock.  White  Leghorns 
are  our  fancy. 

Everyone,  barring  myself,  is  oil  mad. 
Two  wells  are  now  being  sunk  and  they 
are  sure  to  find  the  stuff.  I  only  hope 
that  it  won't  pass  your  humble  servant. 
Altogether,  this  section  is  looking  well. 

I  hear  rumors  of  hog  disease  and 
a  whisper  of  "black  quarter,"  which 
seems  to  take  off  the  aged  cattle.  I 
doubt  their  diagnosis. 

My  almonds  are  out  in  bloom  and  in 
danger.  The  peach  blossoms  are  nearly 
burst.  I  fancy  the  Muir  is  my  best 
peach  this  year.  Tragedy  prunes  are 
very  heavy  in  blossom,  and  pears 
and  French  prunes  also.  I  hear 
complaints  of  Tragedy  being  shy  bear- 
ers, but  I  have  not  experienced  any 
setbacks  from  them  yet.  But,  then,  I 
mixed  my  orchard — two  rows  of  pears, 
two  of  peaches,  two  of  Tragedys  and 
two  of  French  prunes,  and  also  keep 
bees. 

There  are  plenty  of  quail  about  here. 
I  had  eighteen  nests  last  year.  We 
feed  them  in  the  winter  and  they  are 
never  shot  at  inside  the  fence  by  me  or 
anyone  else.  W.  J.  B.  Martin. 

Redding. 


The  Otaheite  Orange. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  the 
16th,  in  "  Little  Known  Citrus  Fruits," 
you  mention  that  the  notes  are  taken 
from  a  treatise  on  citrus  culture  and 
that  the  Otaheite  orange  is  probably 
the  most  hardy  of  the  citrus  family.  As 
the  writer  has  not  been  favored  with 
any  issue  of  books  or  bulletins  from  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  for  some 
time,  it  is  impossible  to  state  whether 
an  error  has  been  made  in  copying,  but 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  Otaheite  orange 
is  not  as  hardy  as  the  Citrus  trifoliata 
or  buds  worked  on  the  Citrus  trifoliata. 
The  Otaheite  has  been  repeatedly 
frozen  down  in  this  section  when  nothing 
but  the  extremity  of  the  new  growth  on 
ordinary  standard  trees  was  injured. 

Penryn.  Fred  C.  Miles. 

We  are  not  sure  whether  we  took  the 
statement  about  the  hardiness  of  the 
Otaheite  orange  from  Mr.  Lelong's 
treatise  or  not.  We  may  have  made  the 
deduction  from  the  fact  that  this 
variety  is  commended  for  ornamental 
purposes  in  the  Southern  Atlantic 
States,  where  the  ordinary  sweet 
orang  is  not  grown. 


You  get  the  Profits 


Under  our  plan  of  selling  carriages,  buggies  and  harness, 
you  get  the  profits.    The  jobber  and  retailer  are  cat  out. 
By  dealing  direct  with  our  factory,  you  pay  only  the  cost  i 
making  with  a  moderate  profit  added  ;  and  you  take 
your  choice  from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assort- 
ment. Our  plan  of 

Selling  Carriages  Direct 

insures  satisfaction  —  your  money  ^)ack  if  you  are  ( 
dissatisfied.  Our  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  ' 
showing  many  styles  of  high  grade  vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blanket! 
and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  descriptions  of  each,  mailed  free. 
THE  COLDBBCS  CABK1AOE  id*  HARNESS  CO.,        P.  O.  Box  772,        (  olumbo. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  of  

"MINNESOTA  CHIEF"  THRESHERS 

and  SELF-FEEDERS. 

A  FULL  LIKE  OF 

Separator,  Engine  and  Horse  Power 
Repairs  and  Extras 

ALWAYS    I  IN  STOCK.. 


Leather  and  Rubber  Belting. 


Mr  (hanticlt-eh  —  It's  no  use  scratching  over 
lr»i&  alraw,  Biddy,  il  was  Ihreshed  by  a 

M  I  nr>e.«,o1fi  Chiof 


Agents  Fischer's  Taper  Straw-Burning  Boilers 
and  Bay  City  Iron  Works  Engines. 

Office,  Factory 
and  Salesrooms: 

Bet.  Washington  and  Clay  Sts., 

OAKLAND,  CAL.         Telephone  Cedar  781. 


525  Third  Street, 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 

Sulphate  of  Potash,  Muriate  of  Potash,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Bone  Meal 
Superphosphate,  Double  Superphosphate,  Etc.,  Etc. 


AND  FERTILIZING 
MATERIALS. 


;  T  VUO    POINTS    TO  FtE/VlE/VlBER 


The  man  who  has  one  or  two  things  to  sell  always  says  his  is  the  best. 

Those  who  carry  a  complete  stock  usually  know  what  is  best  adapted  to  each  individual  requirement. 

Trying  to  feed  trees  on  available  (not  water  soluble)  phosphoric  acid  is  like  the  fox  who  Invited  the 
crane  to  dine  on  soup  from  a  shallow  dish.   The  food  may  have  been  good,  but  it  was  out  of  reach. 

Don't  encourage  shallow  rooting  by  using  a  fertilizer  that  remains  on  the  surface  or  near  the  sur 
face  of  the  ground  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  feeding  rootlets  of  the  tree.  For  trees,  use  water  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  and  let  it  go  down  deep  with  the  rain.  It  will  save  much  irrigating  by  causing  deep 
rooting.   It  costs  no  more  and  is  more  valuable. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Phosphates.   Correspondence  solicited. 

IN.    OHLANDT    &  CO., 

(Established  I860.) 
INDIANA    AND    YOLO    8TKEETS  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


The " £ocomobile'9  Company 

OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


STATIONS: 


255  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
103  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
106   Telegraph    Avenue,  Oakland. 


No.  S. 


Your  choice  in  nine  different  styles.  Ladies 
can  operate  them.  Sold  in  guaranteed  condition 
at  reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  catalogues 
andinformation  will  be  sent  on  application. 


"  PASTEUR   VACCINE  " 

SATES   CATTLE  FROM 


oooooo 
oooooo 
oooooo 


oooooo 
oooooo 
oooooo 


PASTEUR    VACCINE    COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Branches— Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


ORIGINAL  LINK  BELT 


A   SIde-HIll   Combined  Harvester 
In  the  Field. 


THE  GREAT  FAVORITE  OF  THE  FARMERS. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(INCORPORATED) 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of   Traction    Engines,  Wagon  and 

Carriage  Wheels,  Etc. 

BRANCH    OFFICEi    WALLA    WALLA,  1A/ASH. 
Represented  by  Holt  Bros.  Co.,  30  and^32;Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Contentment. 

I  once  knew  a  plowman— Bob  Fletcher, 
by  name, 

Who  was  old,  and  was  ugly,  and  so  was 
his  dame ; 

Yet  they  lived  quite  contented  and  free 

from  all  strife, 
Bob  Fletcher — the  plowman — and  Judy, 

his  wife. 

As  the  morn  streaked  the  east,  and  the 
night  fled  away, 

They  would  rise  from  thoir  slumber  re- 
freshed for  the  day ; 

And  the  song  of  the  lark  as  it  rose  on  the 
gale, 

Found  Bob  at  the  plow  and  his  wife  at 
the  pail. 

A  neat  little  cottage,  in  front  of  a  grove, 
Where  their  morning  of  life  was  devoted 
to  love, 

Was  the  solace  of  age,    and   to  them 

doubly  dear, 
As  it  summoned  the  past  with  a  smile 

or  a  tear. 

Each  tree  had  its  thought  and  the  vow 
could  impart, 

That  mingled  in  youth,  the  warm  wish 
of  the  heart ; 

The  thorn  was  still  there  and  the  blos- 
soms it  bore, 

And  the  song  from  its  top  seemed  the 
same  as  before. 

When  the  curtain  of  night  over  nature 

was  spread, 
And  Bob  had  returned  from  his  plow 

to  his  shed, 
Like  the  dove  on  her  nest,  he  reposed 

from  all  care 
If  his  wife  and  his  youngsters  contented 

were  there. 

I  have  passed  by  his  door,  when  the  even- 
ing was  gray, 

And  the  hill  and  the  landscape  wore  fad- 
ing away, 

And  have  heard  from  the  cottage  with 

grateful  surprise, 
The  voice  of  thanksgiving  like  incense 

arise. 

And  I  thought  on  the  proud,  who  re- 
garded with  scorn 

The  neat  little  cottage,  the  grove  and  the 
thorn ; 

And  folt  how  delusive  the  tinsels  of  life 
Compared  to  contentment— like  Bob  and 
and  his  wife. 

— Townsend  Haines. 


Lady  Slippers. 


Once  upon  a  time,  long  ago,  five  little 
fairies  met  together  in  the  depths  of  a 
wood.  Although  the  sun  was  shining 
brightly,  not  a  ray  of  sunlight  came 
into  their  hiding  place  beneath  the 
shelter  of  three  stones  piled  together. 
About  the  stones  grew  masses  of  wild 
ferns,  whose  long  fronds  were  woven 
closely,  making  a  safe  hiding  place  for 
the  little  folks. 

They  were  seated  close  to  each  other 
on  a  small  stone,  and  talked  in  whispers 
lest  they  should  be  overheard  and  sent 
to  bed  with  a  scolding.  For  the  Queen 
was  very  particular  about  the  ways  and 
habits  of  her  maids  in  waiting,  and  in- 
sisted that  they  must  take  their  sleep 
at  the  proper  time  and  not  be  getting 
into  mischief.  As  long  as  the  sun  shone 
they  must  stay  under  shelter,  away 
from  the  haunts  of  mortals,  but  when 
night  came  they  were  free  to  come  and 
go. 

"Tell  us  what  the  secret  is,  Fluff," 
whispered  one  little  fairy.  "I  could 
hardly  wait  until  they  had  all  gone  to 

bed." 

Fluff  crept  closer  and  told  her  story 
in  eager  whispers,  while  the  others 
watched  and  listened  with  all  their 
might. 

"  You  see,  I  was  bringing  back  fresh 
thistledown  for  the  Queen's  bed,  and  I 
did  not  like  the  thistles  at  the  edge  of 
the  wood,  they  are  too  big,  so  I°went 
across  the  field  and  a  long  way  beyond. 
Then  1  found  some  with  little  soft  tufts 
of  down,  and  I  filled  my  bag  and  started 
home.  Well,  it  grew  heavier  and 
heavier,  until  by  the  time  I  reached  the 
big  field  I  was  so  tired  that  I  laid  it 
down  and  crept  under  a  nice  thick  wood- 
bine to  rest.  Then  I  went  to  sleep,  and 
when  I  woke  up  it  was  broad  davlight." 

"  Oh  !  Oh  !  "  chorused  the  little  fairies 
in  delight.  Just  think  how  you  would 
feel  if  you  rested  under  a  bush  late  in  the 


afternoon  and  awoke  when  it  was  dark 
a  long  way  from  home.  That  was  the 
way  the  little  fairy  felt. 

"Go  on!  Were  you  frightened?" 
they  asked. 

"A  little  just  at  first,"  Fluff  con- 
fessed. "  But  1  knew  I  must  go  home 
quickly  or  the  Queen  would  be  worried, 
so  1  picked  up  my  bag  and  started.  1 
got  along  very  well  at  first,  then  sud- 
denly I  bumped  right  into  something 
and  I  heard  a  big  voice  say:  "Well, 
well,  what  is  all  this?"  Oh.  I  was 
frightened  !  You  see  the  sun  blinded 
me  and  I  did  not  see  him." 

"Him!  Who?" 

"  Why,  a  big  black  beetle.  At  first 
I  was  too  scared  to  say  anything ;  then 
he  told  me  to  get  on  his  back  and  he 
would  take  me  into  the  wood.  So  I  did, 
and  I  only  had  a  little  way  to  fly  home." 

"  Is  that  all  the  secret  ?  "  demanded 
one  little  listener.  She  was  getting 
very  sleepy  and  a  little  cross. 

"  No,  that's  only  the  beginning.  He 
told  me  that  there  is  an  enchanted  pool 
in  the  wood  beyond  the  hill,  and  who- 
ever bathes  in  it  will  have  the  power  to 
change  themselves  into  any  shape  they 
please.  Only  you  must  jump  in  at  the 
instant  the  sun  touches  the  water — and 
it  only  shines  there  once  a  day  at  the 
time  the  mortals  call  noon." 

"Any  one!  Then  we  could  do  it, 
couldn't  we,  Fluff  ?  "  they  questioned, 
and  Fluff  assented  eagerly. 

For  some  time  they  sat  with  their 
heads  close  together,  as  they  discussed 
the  ways  and  means  of  carrying  out 
their  plan.  When  they  finally  separated 
and  fled  as  quitely  as  possible  to  their 
beds  it  was  decided  that  the  next 
day,  just  before  noon,  while  all  the 
other  little  fairies  slept,  they  would 
meet  at  the  pool  and  try  its  powers. 

The  sun  was  creeping  around  his  daily 
path  in  the  heavens,  and  had  almost 
reached  the  highest  point  in  his  climb 
when  the  fairies  met  at  the  pool.  Each 
one  had  a  tale  to  tell  of  her  narrow 
escape  from  capture  by  one  of  the 
guards.  But  they  had  finally  reached 
the  place  in  safety,  and  prepared 
hastily  for  the  plunge. 

They  drew  off  their  dainty  dresses 
and  hung  them  carefully  on  blades  of 
tall  grass,  out  of  barm's  way.  Their 
little  shoes  they  dropped  on  the  bank, 
then  they  stood  in  a  row  at  the  edge  of 
the  water,  anxiously  watching  for  the 
right  moment  to  jump  in. 

A  sudden  little  breeze  moved  the 
leaves  of  a  big  tree  above  them,  and  a 
sunbeam  flashed  straight  into  the  dark 
waters  of  the  pool. 

At  the  same  instant  five  tiny  figures 
jumped  into  the  water  and  a  moment 
later  they  were  paddling  about  with 
little  gasps  at  the  cold.  Then  they 
splashed  gayly  about  as  the  sun  shone 
bright  and  warm  on  them  dazzling  them 
with  its  brightness. 

A  shadow  fell  across  the  pool  and  the 
fairies  beheld  one  of  the  terrors  of  their 
lives — a  mortal,  and  worst  of  all,  a  man. 

With  a  sigh  of  thankfulness  he  threw 
himself  down  on  the  grass,  lying  there 
a  moment  to  grow  cool  after  his  hot 
walk,  then  he  bent  and  took  a  long 
drink  from  the  pool. 

The  fairies  had  fled  under  shelter  at 
his  approach,  and  they  waited  shiver- 
ing and  terror  stricken  until  he  went  on 
his  way.  Then  they  ran  quickly  to  their 
clothes,  which  still  hung  unharmed  from 
the  grass  blades  ;  but  alas !  the  little 
shoes  were  ruined.  The  mortal  had  sat 
on  them  ! 

Crestfallen  and  too  unhappy  to  even 
try  to  make  use  of  the  power  they 
hoped  they  possessed,  the  fairies  went 
slowly  home. 

This  time  they  had  been  missed  and 
when  they  arrived  the  Queen  sent  for 
the  culprits  to  be  brought  before  her. 
Weeping  and  ashamed  they  told  their 
story,  then  stood  with  bent  heads  to 
hear  the  scolding  they  knew  they  de- 
served. 

But  the  Queen  was  more  grieved 
than  angry. 

"  You  foolish  little  fairies  !  "  she  said. 
"Don't  you  know  it  is  I  who  enchant 
the  pools,  and  give  my  subjects  power 
to  change  themselves  into  other  forms  ? 
Don't  you  know  that  I  only  give  the 
power  to  those  who  are  wise  enough  to 
use  their  knowledge  well  ?  But  you  have 
been  punished  enough,  and  1  only  give 
you  something  to  remind  you  of  your 


folly.  Puck,"  she  called,  "bring  me  a 
willow  twig." 

Puck  brought  the  twig,  and  at  the 
Queen's  command  planted  it  in  the 
ground.  She  touched  it  with  her  wand, 
and  little  branches  sprang  from  it  on 
every  side.  Then  Queen  Mab  hung  the 
five  little  pairs  of  broken  shoes  on  the 
branches.  Once  more  she  touched 
them  with  her  wand,  and  they  turned 
into  flowers,  which  hung  by  slender 
stems  from  the  willow  twig,  while  here 
and  there  a  leaf  crept  out. 

"  Let  those  always  remind  you  what 
foolish  little  fairies  you  have  been,"  said 
the  Queen,  reproachfully. 

And  that  is  the  reason  that  the 
quaint  flowers  which  grow  in  our 
grandmother's  garden  are  called  lady 
slippers. — Mary  Gibson  in  New  York 
Tribune. 

Scientific. 

An  oak  tree  of  average  size,  with 
700,000  leaves,  lifts  from  the  earth  into 
the  air  about  123  tons  of  water  during 
the  five  months  it  is  in  leaf. 

A  German  scientist  recently  declared 
that  the  age  of  fishes  can  be  told  by 
their  scales.  When  placed  under  the 
microscope  these  show  stripes  similar  to 
the  bands  in  the  cross  section  of  a  tree, 
which  indicate  the  age  of  the  fish. 

"Great  results  are  expected,"  says 
Electricity,  "from  a  new  discovery  of 
M.  De  Gall,  inspector  of  forests  at 
Lamur,  France,  according  to  a  de- 
spatch received  at  the  State  Depart- 
ment from  Vice  -  Consul  -  General 
Hanauer  at  Frankfort,  Germany.  The 
new  invention  is  a  method  of  producing 
a  wood  impervious  to  water  and  acids 
alike,  and  a  perfect  electrical  non-con- 
ductor. That  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  dry  distillation  and  high  pressure 
which  prevents  the  escape  of  develop- 
ing gases  and  reduces  the  wood  to  a 
hard  body  of  the  character  of  coal,  yet 
without  a  trace  of  the  organic  struc- 
ture of  that  mineral.  This  new  body, 
though  hard,  can  be  shaped  and  pol- 
ished at  will." 

The  proportionate  heating  power  of 
coal  and  wood,  says  the  Rural  New 
Yorker,  in  answer  to  an  inquirer,  has 
been  settled  by  experiment.  It  has 
been  found  that  one  pound  of  charcoal 
heats  seventy-three  pounds  of  water 
from  32°  (which  is  the  freezing  point) 
to  212°,  which  is  the  boiling  point  of 
water.  One  pound  of  anthracite  coal 
heats  seventy  pounds  of  water  in  the 
same  way,  and  one  pound  of  dry  wood 
heats  thirty-five  pounds  of  water  the 
same,  so  that  the  coal  has  just  twice 
the  heating  power  that  dry  wood  has, 
and  a  little  less  than  charcoal  has.  Of 
course  wood  that  is  not  dry  loses  a  pro- 
portionate heating  value  correspond- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  water  remaining 
in  it,  and  air  dry  wood  has  on  an  aver- 
age 12°  of  water  in  it.  So  that  we  may 
reasonably  estimate  the  value  of  one 
ton  of  anthracite  coal  to  be  equal  to 
two  cords  of  wood. 

"Mamma,  I  heard  somebody  to-day 
say  that  matches  were  made  in  heaven. " 
"  I  believe  that  is  true,  Willie."  "Well, 
do  they  want  matches  if  there's  going 
to  be  no  night  there  ?  " — Australasian. 


For 

Cuts 

Burns 

Bruises 

Cramps 
Diarrhoea 
All  Bowel 
Complaints 

It  Is  a  fare,  safe  and  quick  medy, 
There's  ONLY  ONE 

Pain-Kitter 

Perry  Davis'. 

Two  sizes,  26c.  and  50c. 


BABY'S  BUSINESS 

A  healthy  baby  is  comfort- 
able; and  that  is  enough  for  a 
baby.  His  business  in  life  is 
to  grow. 

Aside  from  acute  diseases, 
his  food  is  the  cause  of  most 
of  his  troubles.  But  Scott's 
emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  deliv- 
ers him  from  it. 

He  isn't  sick;  only  a  little 
hitch,  somewhere,  in  his  ma- 
chine for  turning  food  into 
growth. 

It  is  a  great  thing  to  do,  for 
a  baby,  to  help  him  over  a  hitch 
with  mere  food — the  emulsion 
is  food  that  has  the  tact  to  get 
there. 

The  tact  to  get  there  is  med- 
icine. 

We'l  lsend  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  lilt*. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  4°9  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 

3K-4-5  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FBE8NO,  DALIFUKNIA. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Hncbaolcal,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 

933  markbt  street, 

Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAH  DEK  HAILLBH.  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Pull  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 
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Bi£  Man  With  Big  Mouth. 

[This  poem  was  thought  of  sufficient 
merit  to  be  read  by  the  Clerk  of  the  House 
of  Representatives,  Feb.  11,  for  the  edifica- 
tion of  that  honorable  body.] 

I  love  the  man  who  knows  it  all, 
From  east  to  west,  from  north  to  south; 

Who  knows  all  things,both  great  and  small, 
And  tells  it  with  his  tireless  mouth  ; 

Who  holds  a  listening  world  in  awe 

The  while  he  works  his  iron  jaw. 

Ofttimes  in  evening's  holy  calm, 
When  twilight  softens  sight  and  sound, 

And  zephyr  breathes  a  peaceful  psalm, 
This  fellow  brings  his  mouth  around, 

With  its  long  gallop  that  can  tire 

The  eight-day  clock's  impatient  ire. 

His  good,  strong  mouth!  He  wields  it  well! 

He  works  it  just  for  all  it's  worth. 
Not  Samson's  jawbone,  famed,  could  tell 

Such  mighty  deeds  upon  the  earth ; 
He  pulls  the  throttle  open  wide 
And  works  it  hard  on  either  side. 

Up  hill  and  down,  through  swamp  and  sand, 
It  never  stops  ;  it  never  balks  ; 

Through  air  and  sky,  o'er  sea  and  land, 
He  talks  and  talks  and  talks  and  talks 

And  talks  and  talks  and  talks  and  talks 

And  talks  and  talks  and  talks  and  talks. 

Good  Lord,  from  evils  fierce  and  dire, 
Save  us  each  day  ;  from  fear  and  woe, 

From  wreck  and  flood,  from  storm  and  fire, 
From  sudden  death,  from  secret  foe, 

From  blighting  rain  and  burning  drouth, 

And  from  the  man  who  plays  his  mouth. 

— Congressional  Record. 


Excess  of  Meat  Harmful. 

Dr.  C.  Simon  says:  The  eating  of 
meat,  which  is  an  inheritance  from  our 
cannibal  days,  should  be  eschewed.  We 
have  in  meat  a  fine  food  if  little  is  eaten. 
I  might  say  truthfully,  the  less  eaten 
the  better,  and  none  the  best.  The 
human  body  is  but  a  machine,  which, 
like  the  engine,  requires  fuel,  and  the 
net  result  in  power  must  depend  largely 
upon  what  class  of  fuel  is  supplied.  If 
long  life  is  be  accepted  as  a  criterion  to 
health,  the  census  of  the  world  furnishes 
ample  opportunity. 

In  Ireland,  an  oatmeal  an  potato-eat- 
ing nation,  the  last  census  shows  that 
about  575  persons  were  living  more 
than  one  hundred  years  of  age.  Ger- 
many, a  distinctly  meat-eating  nation 
of  far  more  population,  shows  but 
seventy-five  persons  more  than  a  hun- 
dred years  age. 

Whereas,  in  Servia,  where  the  people 
live  almost  exclusively  upon  vegetable 
and  fruit  diet,  and  which  has  a  very 
small  population,  there  were  found  120 
persons  whose  ages  were  about  125 
years  and  three  whose  ages  were  posi- 
tively more  than  135  years.  These  facts, 
which  are  indisputable  evidences  and 
testimony  against  modern  luxurious 
eating,  aside  from  showing  the  effects 
of  excessive  meat  eating,  make  one 
gasp,  ponder  and  think.  Every  in- 
dividual should  ask  himself  the  question: 
Does  he  eat  to  live  or  live  to  eat  ? 

He  must  eat  rational,  normal  fo^d 
without  much  gastronomical  art  being 
employed  in  its  preparation.  There  is 
a  long  train  of  diseases  from  the  child's 
spoiled  stomach  to  the  old  man's  gout 
that  point  to  incorrect  eating  in  the 
choice  and  quantity  consumed.  When 
a  large  amount  of  food  is  placed  in  the 
stomach  for  digestion  it  entails  a  labor 
upon  the  physical  economy,  producing 
improper  digestion,  absorption  and 
elimination,  and  which  materially  de- 
tracts from  the  vital  strength  of  the 
individual. 

In  the  hurly-burly  world  here  in 
America,  where  progress  must  find  a 
man  fit  or  he  goes  under,  conservation 
of  strength  and  husbanding  of  energy 
is  a  necessity.  The  increase  of  Bright's 
disease  is  demonstrable  proof  of  the 
error  of  incorrect  feeding.  Whereas, 
it  may  be  partially  due  to  nerve 
changes,  still  the  physician  must  accept 
the  influence  of  food  upon  the  patient 
when  he  •  changes  his  diet  to  a  simpler 
bill  of  fare. 

All  religions  teach  us  in  their  philoso- 
phies or  by  their  divine  wisdom  or 
centuries  of  experience  that  an  absti- 
nence from  food  is  at  times  beneficial. 

It  is  not,  in  my  belief,  a  question  of 
how  cheap  a  person  can  live,  but  rather 
how  well  one  can  live  in  order  to  enable 


him  to  store  up  energy  to  be  equal  to 
his  work  in  life  and  retain  health. 

Examine  the  menu  of  a  modern 
restaurant  and  you  will  find  as  much 
poisonous  material  as  you  will  in  a  drug 
shop.  You  will  find  there  are  elements 
from  which  uric  acid,  creatin,  xanthins 
and  ptomaines  producing  bodies  are 
manufactured  in  our  stomachs.  These 
would  poison  us,  as  they  do  at  times, 
did  not  the  body  protect  itself  by  send- 
ing more  circulation  and  increasing  the 
amount  of  ferments. 

This  increase  and  attempt  to  protect 
itself  represents  a  long  digestion  and  a 
long  abstraction  of  the  blood  from  other 
parts  of  the  body  where  it  ordinarily 
should  be  to  perform  its  necessary 
functions.  There  is  an  old  motto  among 
the  Arabians:  "Eat  little  if  thou 
wouldst  think  quick."  The  actual 
amount  of  food  necessary  to  ordinary 
living  may  be  classified  as  nitrogenous 
or  albuminoid  matter,  carbo-hydrous  or 
sugar  stuffs,  acids,  mineral  salts  and 
water. 

Simple  diet,  sufficient  to  easily  digest 
containing  all  these  elements,  is  what 
is  most  desirable  to  a  healthy,  active 
life.  It  seems  as  if  nature  would  com- 
pensate the  worldly  poor  by  allowing 
them  only  a  moderate  diet  list.  It  is 
good  that  is  so,  if  it  enables  them  to 
successfully  compete  with  their  exist- 
ing conditions  and  still  enjoy  life,  if 
health  represents  enjoyment. 

The  poor  are  usually  healthy,  and  are 
not  troubled  to  the  same  extent  with 
gout,  liver  troubles,  Bright's  disease, 
intestinal  tuberculosis  and  other 
diseases  that  the  rich  man  is  prone  to. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  some  peo- 
ple cannot  get  stout  or  fleshy  no  mat- 
ter what  vast  quantities  of  food  they 
may  consume,  and  again  that  a  very 
careful  diet  will  at  times  not  decrease 
the  weight  of  a  corpulent  individual. 
This  is  strictly  due  to  improper  absorp- 
tion of  food,  and  for  that  reason  has 
obesity  been  termed  a  disease. 

A  small  quantity  of  food  taken  into 
the  stomach  will  be  churned  and  churned 
in  that  organ,  and  every  particle  of  it 
will  be  thoroughly  digested,  and  all  the 
nutritive  value  of  it  will  be  absorbed. 
Again,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  great 
deal  of  food  is  eaten  digestion  will  be 
interfered  with,  and  only  a  very  small 
portion  of  its  nutritive  value  will  be 
taken  up. 

It  is  in  this  way  that  the  eater  who 
eats  little  gets  more  strength  and 
value  from  his  food  than  the  one  eats 
much. — Popular  Science. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Various  Methods  in  Which  Prunes  May  Be 
Used. 

NUMBER  III. 

Prune  Meringue. —  Beat  stiff  the 
white  of  one  egg  ;  beat  in  one  table- 
spoonful  of  powdered  sugar ;  beat  in 
one-quarter  cup  of  steamed  and  ground 
prunes  ;  bake  fifteen  minutes  with  oven 
door  open.  Serve  very  cold  with 
whipped  cream. 

Prune  Charlotte. — To  one  pint  of 
whipped  cream  add  one  cup  of  steamed 
and  ground  prunes.  Add  lemon  juice 
and  sugar  to  taste.  Stiffen  with  tea- 
spoonful  of  gelatine  dissolved  in  boiling 
water. 

Turkish  Prunes. — Steam  the  prunes 
until  tender.  Remove  the  pits.  To 
two  cupfuls  of  steamed  prunes  add  one- 
half  cup  of  walnut  meats,  a  little  can- 
died orange  peel,  also  citron.  Put  the 
whole  through  a  meat  or  fruit  grinder. 
Work  to  a  smooth  paste.  Serve  with 
whipped  cream. 

Stuffed  Prunes.  — Steam  the  prunes 
until  tender.  This  requires  several 
hours.  Remove  the  pits  and  fill  the 
cavity  with  finely  chopped  walnuts. 
Serve  with  whipped  cream. 

Caramel  Prune  Pudding. — Add  to 
a  quart  of  cooked  prunes,  while  hot,  six 
eggs,  whites  and  yolks  beaten  together. 
Line  the  baking  dish  with  caramel  and 
pour  in  the  pudding.  Bake  thoroughly. 
Serve  cold.  Caramel  is  made  as  fol- 
lows :  Into  a  sauce  dish  put  a  small 
lump  of  butter  ;  when  melted  put  in 
enough  dry  sugar  to  cover  the  bottom 
of  the  dish,  say  i  inch  deep.    Let  it 


cook  or  burn  until  it  is  a  rich  brown 
color.  When  cold  it  can  be  taken  from 
the  dish  by  striking  it  smartly,  bottom 
side  up,  on  a  cutting  board. 

Prune  Pudding. — Boil  one  pound  of 
prunes  long  enough  to  enable  you  to 
remove  the  pits.  Then  put  the  prunes 
on  the  fire,  adding  a  small  teacup  of 
sherry.  Let  them  stew  gently  for  ten 
minutes.  Make  a  pudding  of  two  cups 
of  flour,  the  yolks  of  four  eggs,  one  cup 
of  sugar  (scant),  heaping  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder.  Butter  your  dish 
very  thoroughly  before  putting  the 
pudding  in.  Bake  for  about  twenty 
minutes.  Spread  the  prunes  over  the 
top,  cover  with  a  merangue  made  of 
whites  of  the  eggs  and  a  teacupful  of 
sugar. 

Prune  Whip. — One  cup  of  stewed 
and  strained  prunes,  white  of  one  egg 
beaten  very  stiff;  beat  together. 

Stewed  Prunes. — Do  not  boil  the 
prunes.  Allow  them  to  soak  over  night 
in  cold  water — enough  to  cover  the 
prunes.  Then  take  the  prunes  out  and 
boil  the  water  in  which  they  have 
soaked;  add  sugar  to  taste  and  boil  fif- 
teen minutes.  Then  add  to  the  prunes, 
set  off  the  range  and  allow  them  to  sim- 
mer thirty  minutes,  then  set  off  to  cool. 
(to  be  continued.) 


Handling  Smoked  Meats. 

To  the  Editor: — Your  subscriber  at 
Napa  wants  to  know  how  to  keep  bacon 
and  hams  after  smoking.  I  will  give 
him  my  plan.  I  put  up  considerable 
bacon  and  hams  every  year,  always 
have  them  nice  and  get  a  good  price. 
After  curing  and  smoking,  I  wrap  all 
the  bacon — side  meat — in  Manila  paper, 
each  piece  separate,  and  pack  close  in 
a  clean  box— any  store  box  will  do, 
though  I  use  a  box  that  bacon  was 
shipped  in — and  keep  in  a  cool,  dry 
place.  The  hams  and  shoulders  I  hang 
up  in  a  cool,  dark  cellar  that  is  dry,  as 
a  damp  cellar  will  mold  meat. 

G.  R.  Wales. 

Lassen  county,  Cal. 

FROM  ANOTHER  SUBSCRIBER. 

To  the  Editor: — When  the  meat  is 
smoked  I  take  a  large  box  that  will  hold 
wheat.  Cover  the  bottom  3  inches  deep 
with  wheat  and  place  a  layer  of  hams, 
shoulders  or  sides  on  the  wheat,  but  not 
to  touch  each  other.  Pour  in  more 
wheat,  cover  2  inches,  put  another 
layer  of  bacon,  and  so  on  until  the  box 
is  full.  Set  in  cellar  or  smokehouse, 
and  you  will  have  good,  dry  bacon  until 
it  is  all  eaten.  L.  N.  Gregory. 

Hanford,  Cal. 

Cream  of  Celery  Soup.— Take  two 
heads  of  celery,  chop  finely,  and  put  it  in 
two  quarts  of  water.  Boil  until  tender, 
rub  through  a  colander.  Put  one  table- 
spoonful  of  finely  chopped  onion  in  one 
quart  of  new  milk  and  bring  to  a  boil. 
Strain  and  put  with  celery  water.  Let 
them  come  gradually  to  a  boil.  Cream 
one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  flour  with 
one  heaping  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
Pour  over  it  the  boiling  soup,  stir- 
ring constantly  to  prevent  lumps. 
Salt  to  taste  and  serve  at  once. 


Cold  Roast  Beef. — Heat  the  chaf- 
ing dish  with  a  tablespoonful  of  butter. 
When  melted  add  three  tablespoonfuls 
of  red  currant  jelly,  a  sprinkle  of  cay- 
enne pepper,  a  little  salt  and  a  glass 
of  sherry.  Cut  roast  beef  into  small, 
thin  strips  and  drop  in  the  chafing 
dish.    Serve  hot. 


Spray 

your 

Fruit 

Trees 

and 

Vines 

Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Bliprht  of  Apples,  Pears. 
Cherries  and  Plums  prevented  ;  also  (Jrape  anil 
Potato  Rot-by  spraying  with  Stnhl's  Double 
Acting  Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits.  Best  in  the 
market.  Thousands  In  use.  Catalogue,  describing 
ail  insects  injurious  to  fruit,  ms'led  Free.  Address 

WM.STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

The  Wonder  of  the  New  Century.  Greatest 
step  ever  made  In  advanced  Cream 
Separator  construction. 

Superior  as  the  Sharpies  Separa- 
tors have  always  been,  these  Tubu- 
lar machines  are  far  ahead  and 
completely  distance  every  competi- 
tor. They  are  worth  double  the  money 
because  guaranteed  under  usual  condi- 
tions to  produce  enough  more  butter 
than  the  best  competing  separator  to 
pay  fully  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
whole  first  cost  of  the 
machine. 

We  absolutely  warrant 
11  and  give  free  trial  to 
prove  It. 

Our  factory  is  run- 
ning double  turn,  one 
gang  all  day  and  one 
all  night,  forthe  dairy- 
man who  sees  this  ma- 
chine buys  it. 

In  addition  to  yielding 
more  butter  it  Is  very  light 
running.     A  600  lbs  per 

hour  Tubular  turns  as 
easily  as  a  previous300 
lbs  per  hour  machine. 
No  disksto  bother 
with  and  get  out 
of  order,  no  com- 
plications. Washed  & 
in  two  minutes. Top 
of  milk  vat  waist  high. 

Highest  award— tiold  medaj  and  spec- 
ial Knights  decoration  at  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. Valuable  book  ''Business  Dairying 
and  catalog  No  131,  free. 
Sharpies  Co,,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago  Ills,        West  Chester,  Pa. 


For  14  Cents 
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We  mail  the  following  rare  seed 
lpkg.Hhie  Blood  Tomato  Need, 
1    *4   Northern  Lemon  Heed, 
1    "  Mama's  Favorite  Onlnn  Seed, 
1    lk  KmeraldtireenCoeiimhorHeed, 
1    M  City  Warden  Beet  Seed, 
1    "  13- Day  II  ml  Mi  Seed, 
1   "  LaX.  Market  Lettuce  Seed, 
3  "  Brilliant  Flower  Seed, 

Worth  .$1.00  for  14  Cents. 

Above  10  packages  rare  novelties  we  will 
mail   yon   free,   together  with   our  great 
Illustrated  Seed  Catalog,  telling  all  about 
Mil/<  i-  «  Million  Dollar  Grass 
Also  Choice  Onion  Seed,  tiOe.  alb. 
Together  with  thousands  of  earliest  vege- 
tables and  farm  seeds,  upon  receipt  of  14c. 
ami  thin  notice.  When  once  vou  plant 
Salzer's  Sr-eds  you  will  never  dowithout. 

JOHN  A.SALZER  SEED  CO.,  LnCroB80,wis. 


Impuved  Fresno  Scraper. 

6-FOOT.       WEIGHT,300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.BR    rffc  CO.. 
16  and  18  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Mt.  Campbell 
Orange  Tract, 

22  Miles  East  of  Fresno,  near  Reedley. 

SOIL— Red  dry  bog;  the  very  best. 
WATER— Large  Alta  canal  and  reservoir. 
LOCATION— High  sloping  mesa  above  frost  line 
Now  offered  for  sale  with  water  at  $75  to  $100  per 
acre  in  10  or  20  acre  tracts. 

W.  N.  ROHRER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

Raisin  »  Fruit  Land. 

We  are  exclusive  agents  for  25,000  Acres 
of  Choice  Land  in  Fresno  County. 

For  information  in  regard  to  any  kind  of  land, 
wriie 

SELMA  LAND  CO.,  SELMA,  CAL. 


Jit  miw  IT 


Direct  to  Consumers. 

Our  IfnndHome  Catnloor  IfVee,  costing  over  #2  each, 
I  contaloes  111  pages,  with  l.r.00  MontratloriB  »nd  16,000  articles 
I  listed,  on  which  we  guarantee  to  save  yon  from  15  to  75%.  Most 
I  complete  book  of  I  id  kind.    Sentfor  lOo  to  pay  costof  malllog, 
irhlch  will  be  refunded  with  Srstorder.  Valuable  book  of  refer- 
e  and  ought  to  be  In  every  honsehold,  G«t  It ;  keep  1 1  handy. 

slier  Chemical  Co.,  Dept.  69,  Chicago. 

''The  Oulj  Ball  Order  Urug  lluu.oln  the  World.""" 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    W.   JACKSON    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 


Coc^hed  wVt°hd8  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  March  6,  1901. 

NEW  YORK  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  New  York  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   793£®80*   @  

Thursday   79*@80*   @  

Friday   80*@79*  79?»@79* 

Saturday   79*@79K  78*®79s< 

Monday   7B«@79«  79»i@79* 

Tuesday   79X@79*  78X@79X 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  HXd      -s  — d 

Thursday   5s  lljfd      -s  — d 

Friday   5s  HHd      6s  0*d 

Saturday  5s  ll*d      5s  ll?»d 

Monday   5s  llfcd      6s  u*d 

Tuesday  5s  HXd      5s  1194d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   99*@   99!,      1  04*®  

Friday   98*$®   99         1  "4  @1  <HX 

Saturday   99   @   98%       1  04*®  

Monday   98*®   98%       I  04   @1  03* 

Tuesday   98%®  98%      1  037,®  

Wednesday   99*®  98*      l  04*@l  M 

♦Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

The  spot  market  has  shown  very  little 
activity  sinco  last  review,  and  firmness  was 
lacking,  transfers  being  possible  only  at 
low  figures.  Tho  outward  movement 
lately  has  been  fairly  liberal,  but  it  has 
been  largely  of  stocks  held  by  shippers  or 
of  purchases  made  in  the  interior,  as 
there  has  been  no  active  buying  in  local 
grain  circles  for  several  months  past. 
Scarcity  of  ships  and  high  ocean  freight 
rates  are  still  operating  against  the  move- 
ment of  wheat.  The  engaged  list  of  ves- 
sels for  wheat  loading  at  present  shows  a 
carrying  capacity  of  less  than  .'50,000  tons, 
as  against  over  60,000  tons  a  year  ago. 
The  harbor  is  practically  bare  of  disen- 
gaged tonnage  suitable  for  carrying  grain. 
The  ships  headed  this  way  will  be  able  to 
take  afloat  about  200,000  tons  of  wheat, 
provided  they  have  no  other  cargo,  but  it 
is  altogether  probable  that  some  of  these 
ships  will  take  other  merchandise.  A 
year  ago  the  quantity  of  tonnage  to  ar- 
rive was  about  25%  greater  than  at  pres- 
ent, aggregating  about  250,000  tons  capac- 
ity, calculated  on  a  wheat  basis.  Some 
wheat  is  going  out  by  steamers  in  the 
Central  and  South  American  trade,  one 
clearance  being  thus  made  the  past  week 
of  950  tons  of  wheat  for  Peru.  Two  sail- 
ing vessels  are  on  the  list  for  the  same 
destination.  The  United  States  visible 
supply  of  wheat  east  of  the  Rockies  was 
reported  at  57,234,000  bushels,  indicating 
a  decrease  for  the  week  of  302,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1901,  delivery,  99i@98Jc. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.04J@1.03£. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
99|@98ic  ;  December,  1901,  $1.04J@1.04. 

California  Milling  II  00  @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  ®  96X 

Oregon  Valley   95  ®\  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   95  @1  02* 

Washington  Club   95  @1  00 

OB  qualities  wheat   90  ®  92% 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

Liv.  quotations          6s2*d@6s3d  -s-d@-s-d 

Freight  rates   40@41Xs  37*@38Xs 

Local  market  (0  96*@1  00  SO  96)<@0  98* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  March  1st  and  Feb.  1st : 

Tons —  Feb.  1st.    Mar.  1st. 

Wheat   148,556  *112,805 

Barley   51,479  t39,173 

Oats   4,077  4,024 

Corn   697  490 

*  Including  75,605  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
36,462  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  20,064,  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
6039  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of 
35,751  tons  for  tho  month  of  February.  A 
year  ago  there  were  177,110  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Hoard  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

In  the  matter  of  prices  there  is  no  ira-  I 


provement  to  record,  nor  is  it  likely  that 
values  will  show  any  material  upward 
trend  in  the  near  future.  The  export 
movement  is  of  very  fair  proportions,  espe- 
cially to  South  America,  one  steamer  tak- 
ing for  above  destination  the  past  week 
21,300  barrels.  The  demand  on  local  ac- 
count is  not  brisk. 

SuperHne,  lower  grades  12  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  60@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choioe  and  extra  choice   S  25®3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  25 

BARLEY. 
There  was  some  evidence  of  a  slightly 
better  tone  to  the  market,  but  quotable 
values  remained  in  about  same  position  as 
last  noted.  The  improved  feeling  was 
more  attributable  to  recent  material  re- 
ductions in  stocks  by  shipments  outward, 
and  to  tax  time  being  a  thing  of  the  past 
for  the  current  season,  than  to  any  very 
active  inquiry  for  the  time  being,  either 
on  export  or  local  account.  High  grade 
barley  is  not  being  offered  very  freely,  but 
of  feed  descriptions  there  is  more  seeking 
custom  than  can  be  accommodated  with 
immediate  sale  at  prevailing  rates,  even 
though  values  for  barley  are  decidodly 
low  and  less  than  for  any  other  cereal. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   735* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  ®  71  x 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice   97*®  1  02* 

Chevalier,  No.  2   85  ®  90 

Chevalier,  poor   70  ®  75 

OATS. 

While  supplies  are  not  of  heavy  volume, 
they  are  proving  more  thin  ample  of  most 
descriptions  for  the  demand  at  full  current 
rates.  Buyers  are  operating  very  slowly, 
providing  only  for  current  needs,  and  this 
promises  to  be  the  case  during  the  balance 
of  the  season.  No  marked  changes  in 
values  are  looked  for  during  the  next  few 
months,  but  such  as  may  occur  are  more 
apt  to  be  to  easier  than  to  stiffer  figures. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  42*@1  47* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  80  ®l  37* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  27* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  37* 

Milling   1  42*@1  47* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  42*@1  50 

Black  Russian   1  12*@1  35 

Red   1  20  ®1  45 

CORN. 

Stocks  of  this  cereal  are  seldom  lighter 
in  this  center  than  they  are  at  present. 
There  were  less  than  500  tons  in  locai 
warehouses  on  1st  inst.  Most  of  this  is 
Eastern  product.  Values  are  ruling 
steady,  with  movement  very  light. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ®\  17* 

Large  Yellow   1  15  @1  17* 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @  

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  08  @1  10 

RYE. 

There  is  more  offering  than  is  warranted 
by  the  immediate  demand  and  the  market 
is  unfavorable  to  sellers. 

Good  to  choice,  new   80  ®  82* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Aside  from  small  supplies  in  the  hands 
of  local  millers,  there  is  none  now  on  mar- 
ket. Purchases  can  be  made  only  in  a 
limited  way,  and  are  possible  only  at  the 
stiff  prices  quoted. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  @2  10 

BEANS. 

Very  little  doing  in  beans  of  any  descrip- 
tion, and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  the 
market  will  remain  quiet  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer.  Stocks  of 
white  beans  are  too  light  to  admit  of  any 
special  activity,  and  the  prices  at  which 
they  are  now  held  are  too  high  for  dealers 
to  take  hold  in  other  than  a  very  limited 
way  and  for  most  immediate  needs.  There 
are  fair  quantities  of  colored  beant;,  mainly 
Pinks  and  Bayos,  which  are  being  offered 
at  comparatively  easy  rates,  but  move- 
ment in  them  is  not  briek.  Limas  are  rul- 
ing steady,  with  only  very  limited  stocks 
in  this  center. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs     ®  

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  75  iffil  90 

Lady  Washington   4  10  @4  25 

Butter   4  25   <S>4  50 

Pinks   2  15   @2  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  65   @2  75 

Reds   3  00   @3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  00   @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  65  @5  75 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans   1  75  @2  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00   @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   l  25  @l  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Same  inactivity  as  previously  noted. 
Market  for  choice  Green  is  moderately 
firm  at  ruling  rates,  but  is  dull  and  weak 
for  Niles. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  75  @2  85 

Niles  Peas   1  76  @1  90 

WOOL. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  the 
local  market,  and  no  prospect  of  any  note- 


worthy business  until  after  the  opening  of 
the  new  season,  now  very  near  at  hand. 
Dealers  are  casting  their  lines  to  secure 
new  wools  in  the  interior,  and  will  inten- 
tionally neglect  this  market  until  they 
have  completed  their  work  in  the  coun- 
try. Values  hero  are  necessarily  largely 
nominal  at  present.  Holders  are  as  a  rule 
contending  for  higher  figures  than  are 
quotable. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @16 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  @11 

Middle  Counties,  free  1<>  @11 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @!0 

Southern,  12mos   8  ®  9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  ®  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  12  @14 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  II  @I2 

Middle  County   8  ®  9 

San  Joaquin   7  @  8 

HOPS. 

The  market  presents  very  little  of  note- 
worthy interest.  Stocks  are  now  largely 
in  the  hands  of  jobbers,  making  it  diffi- 
cult to  name  wholesale  values.  Jobbers 
are  quoting  as  high  as  20c,  but  this  is 
more  of  a  retail  price  than  a  wholesale 
figure.  It  would  have  to  be  a  6trictly 
choice  hop  for  which  16c  could  be  readily 
realized  at  this  date  on  offerings  from 
first  hands. 

Good  to  ohoice  1900  crop   13*@16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Offerings  of  hay  are  of  quite  liberal 
volume,  as  compared  with  the  demand, 
and  tho  market  presents  an  easy  tone. 
There  are  no  special  changes  to  record  in 
quotations,  but  sales  at  full  figures  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule.  That  the 
market  will  devolop  any  special  firmness 
in  the  near  future  is  not  probable. 

Wheat   8  00@12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  f»@ll  50 

Oat   7  00@11  50 

Barley   6  00®  9  50 

Volunteer   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   8  0Q@  9  50 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  1 2  SO 

Straw,  *  bale   40®  47* 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Market  for  Bran  has  been  inclining  in 
favor  of  buyers,  the  demand  showing  de- 
crease, on  account  of  the  abundance  of 
green  feed.  There  are  no  heavy  supplies 
of  either  Middlings  or  Shorts,  but  more 
than  enough  to  satisfy  the  immediate  in- 
quiry. Rolled  Barley  is  marked  down. 
Milled  Corn  was  without  quotable  change. 

Bran,  H  ton   14  50®  15  50 

Middlings   17  00@19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon   15  50®  17  00 

Barley,  Rolled    15  50@16  00 

Commeal      25  50®   

Cracked  Corn   26  50®  

SEEDS. 

Two  lots  of  Mustard  Seed  arrived  the 
past  week,  both  having  been  held  for 
some  time  in  speculative  hands  and  above 
prices  obtainable.  Some  of  this  seed  was 
limited  to  6c,  which  accounts  for  it  being 
still  on  market.  Aside  from  above  lots, 
there  is  virtually  no  Mustard  remaining. 
Business  in  other  seeds  noted  below  is  of 
light  volume  and  at  generally  unchanged 
values. 

Per  etl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Flax   2  50®  3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9   @  9* 

Alfalfa,  California   8  ®  8* 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*@  4 

Rape   2  @  2* 

Hemp   3  @  3* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
There  is  considerable  business  doing  in 
Grain  Bags  for  forward  delivery,  and  mar- 
ket is  moderately  firm  at  current  rates. 
While  prospects  are  good  for  a  large  quan- 
tity being  required  this  season,  the  supply 
is  likely  to  prove  equal  to  requirements. 
At  the  same  time  efforts  may  be  made  to 
crowd  prices  to  higher  levels.  Other  bags 
are  ruling  quiet  and  are  being  held  as  pre- 
viously quoted. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. ..  t%@— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6*®— 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  V  100.5  65  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  tt>8  82*®35 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs  30  @32* 

Fleece  Twine   7*@— 

Gunnies   — @12* 

Bean  Bags   4%®  5X 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*®  7x 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
A  local  dealer  reports  increased  trade  in 
wet  Salted  Hides,  but  demand  is  confined 
to  best  stock.  Dry  Beef  Hides  are  in  good 
request  at.  current  rates,  while  Dry  Horse 
Hides  are  neglected,  only  salted  stock  be- 
ing wanted  of  the  latter.  Pelt  market  is 
slow  and  weak.    Tallow  is  steady. 


Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips, 'side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Oulli. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  B>s  9*@10  8* 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  B>8   9  7 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   8  7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  60  lbs   8*  7 

Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs   8  7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   io  9 

Dry  Hides   15*  13* 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs   15  12 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  tt>s.   16  14 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large   2  60  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium  ...  2  00  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   I  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @1  50 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   75  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   60  @  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   80-  @  60 

Pelts,  shearling,  <p  skin   10  ®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   36  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4   «s  4'4 

Tallow,  No.  2   3*®  3* 

Goat  Skins,  perfeot   30  @  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

While  there  is  not  much  honey  of  any 
sort  now  offering,  there  is  more  than  can 
be  accommodated  with  custom  at  current 
rates,  the  market  being  weak  at  the 
quotations.  Stocks  of  both  Comb  and 
Extracted  are  principally  amber  grades. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6*®  7 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   5  ®6 

Extracted,  Amber   4*®  6 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  18  @14 

Amber  Comb  11*®  12* 

Dark  Comb   8  ®  9 

BEESWAX. 
The  little  business  doing  in  this  article 
is  at  practically  unchanged   rates,  but 
easier  prices  are  anticipated  the  coming 
season. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  lb  26  @28 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  remains  quotably  as  last  noted, 
with  no  heavy  offerings,  but  market 
quiet.  Mutton  is  selling  at  slightly  easier 
figures,  with  the  demand  at  the  moment 
not  very  brisk.  Lamb  is  in  slightly  in- 
creased receipt,  but  still  sells  fairly  well. 
Veal  of  desirable  size  is  not  being  offered 
in  great  quantity  and  is  being  favored 
with  a  tolerably  firm  market.  Hogs  are 
in  only  moderate  supply,  with  arrivals 
mostly  Eastern,  and  current  prices  are 
being  well  maintained. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          7£@  8 

Beef,  second  quality   7*®  7£ 

Beef,  third  quality   6*®  7* 

Mutton— ewes,  9@9*c ;  wethers   9*®  10 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6*®  6>4 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®  6M 

Hogs,  large,  hard   b%®  .v, 

Hogs,  feeders   5^@  5* 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*®  8 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   7  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,  »  lb   7  @  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb  11  @— 

POULTRY. 
Market  for  most  kinds  of  poultry 
showed  fairly  healthy  condition,  with 
offerings  as  a  rule  not  excessive  of  either 
Eastern  or  home  product.  Large  and  fat 
young  chickens  brought  good  average 
prices,  as  did  also  large  young  Ducks  and 
Goslings  in  fine  condition.  Old  chickens 
in  good  flesh  brought  fair  figures. 
Turkeys  were  not  much  sought  after,  and 
especially  were  Gobblers  in  poor  request. 
Pigeons  brought  about  as  good  prices  as 
preceding  week. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  »  lb   12*®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  »  lb   10  ®  11 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  per  lb   12  ®  IS 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  ®4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  ®650 

Fryers   5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  large   4  50  ®6  00 

Broilers,  small   8  00  ®4  00 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   6  00  ®7  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  80  ®1  76 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  50  @3  00 

Pigeons,  old,  fl  dozen   1  60  ®  

Pigeons,  young    2  60  11,11.1 

BUTTER. 
The  tendency  of  the  market  has  been  in 
favor  of  buyers,  with  supplies  on  the  in- 
crease and  prospects  of  prices  ruling  still 
lower  than  are  now  current  before  there  is 
any  extensive  packing.  While  market  is 
weak  throughout,  defective  qualities  are 
especially  difficult  to  move  at  satisfactory 
figures. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   18  ® — 

Creamery,  firsts   15  @ — 

Creamery,  seconds   —  ® — 

Dairy,  select   16  ® — 

Dairy,  firsts   13  ®14 

Dairy,  seconds   12  ® — 

Dairy,  son  and  weedy  ,   —  @— 
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Mixed  store   11  @— 

Creamery  In  tubs   17  @18 

Pickled  Roll   17  @18 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   17  @18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   15  @16 

CHEESE. 
There  are  no  noteworthy  accumulations, 
but  receivers  are  free  sellers  at  current 
rates,  while  buyers  are  confining  their 
purchases  to  immediate  needs.  Under  the 
circumstances,  the  market  naturally  pre- 
sents an  easy  tone. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   — 

California,  good  to  choloe   9  ®  9Yt 

California,  fair  to  good   8tf@  9 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @10 

EGGS. 

As  anticipated  in  last  review,  packing 
has  begun.  There  is  a  good  demand  at 
current  values  for  all  desirable  qualities. 
It  is  not  likely  that  lower  prices  than  are 
now  ruling  will  be  experienced  for  choice 
stock  this  season. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  13  @14 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  12  @13 

California,  good  to  choice  store   12  ®13 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 
The  weakness  last  noted  in  the  Onion 
market  has  since  been  still  more  pro- 
nounced. The  recent  stiff  prices  caused 
consignments  of  Onions  to  be  rushed  in 
from  numerous  quarters,  resulting  in 
much  heavier  quantities  offering  than  de- 
mand could  be  found  for  at  anything  near 
the  high  figures  which  had  been  tempo- 
rarily established.  Buyers  have  been 
holding  off  and  values  have  not  been 
clearly  defined.  Peas  were  in  increased 
receipt  and  lower.  A  large  consignment 
of  Tomatoes  arrived  from  Mexico,  and 
this  vegetable  was  offered  at  a  decline. 

Asparagus,  V  fl>   7  @  15 

Beans,  String,  f.  Ib   5  @  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  lbs. ..  1  00  @1  85 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  f,  lb   12V4®  15 

Garlic,  <»  ft   3  @  i 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental. . . .  2  50  @3  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  f,  ft   3  @  6 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  9>   10  @  15 

Rhubarb,  *  ft   *  @  • 

Squash  Summer.  $  box   1  00  @1  25 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  $  ton    @  

Tomatoes,  ¥  crate                              60  @1  25 

POTATOES. 
The  market  was  liberally  stocked  with 
Burbank  Seedlings,  other  than  strictly 
fancy  qualities,  and  the  general  run  of 
offerings  were  obtainable  at  easy  figures, 
buyers  having  the  advantage.  A  few 
Oregon  Peerless  sold  at  moderately  firm 
prices  for  seed,  this  variety  being  in  light 
stock.  Market  for  Oregon  Garnet  Chile 
showed  no  quotable  improvement,  al- 
though stocks  of  same  were  not  especially 
heavy.  Sweets  were  in  liberal  supply,  as 
compared  with  demand,  and  were  offered 
at  easy  figures. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   30  @  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,    ctl.     35  @  60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  H  oental   75  @1  10 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft>  cental   60  @1  00 

Early  Rose   60  @  70 

Garnet  Chile,  $  cental   65  @  75 

Peerless,  ~$  cental    65  @1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  *  cental... .     85  @1  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
While  Apples  are  still  on  market,  the 
quantity  offering  is  light,  and  present 
supplies  are  mainly  Pippins.  Select 
Spitzenberg  or  fancy  Greenings  would 
command  stiff  prices  and  above  quotable 
rates,  but  they  are  not  to  be  had  in  note- 
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worthy  quantity.  Stocks  of  fresh  Apples 
are  likely  to  be  entirely  out  at  an  early 
date.  Strawberries  will  be  soon  coming 
forward,  and  early  consignments  in  prime 
condition  will  doubtless  meet  with  a  good 
market. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  50  @  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  50-fb  box.  85  @  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ^  50-fb  box.     50  @  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  there  is  the  same  lack  of  activity 
and  absence  of  strength  as  previously 
noted.  As  there  are  only  about  three 
months  more  before  the  new  season  will 
be  upon  us,  a  speedy  and  radical  improve- 
ment in  the  dried  fruit  trade  will  be  neces- 
sary to  wipe  out  remaining  stocks  before 
new  fruit  will  begin  to  put  in  an  appear- 
ance upon  the  market.  Apricots  other 
than  fancy  qualities  are  in  larger  stock 
than  any  one  imagined  early  in  the  season 
would  be  the  case  at  this  date.  There  are 
some  very  common  qualities  which  are 
receiving  scarcely  any  attention  at  any 
price.  On  good  to  choice  Apricots  con- 
cessions from  recent  asking  rates  are  be- 
ing granted,  in  endeavors  to  effect  a  more 
speedy  movement  than  has  lately  been 
experienced.  Peaches  at  low  prices  have 
lately  taken  the  lead  in  point  of  favor 
with  buyers,  but  only  at  low  figures  are 
they  salable,  the  bulk  of  the  business  be- 
ing within  range  of  3£@4£c  for  good  to 
choice.  Apples  are  offering  at  figures  dis- 
couraging to  the  producing  interest,  and 
then  are  moving  in  only  a  limited  way. 
Pears  are  to  be  had  at  values  correspond- 
ingly low  with  those  current  on  Apples, 
and  then  receive  scarcely  any  attention 
on  domestic  account,  although  some  have 
been  lately  forwarded  abroad.  Of  Prunes 
it  is  claimed  there  are  fully  3500  ten- 
ton  carloads  yet  to  be  marketed.  The 
outside  or  non-Association  $15@20  per  ton 
small  prunes  are,  however,  becoming  a 
scarce  article.  There  are  advices  of  re- 
cent sales  of  150-160's  in  Germany  at  fig- 
ures netting  lc  per  pound  here.  The 
directors  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Association 
have  been  discussing  plans  this  week  for 
the  more  speedy  movement  of  remaining 
stocks  of  Prunes,  and  bid  fair  to  accom- 
plish the  purpose  in  view  if  it  can  be 
effected  through  advertising  the  merits  of 
the  Prune  and  offering  the  fruit  at  low 
figures. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   5^4®  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  Ifi  ft>..   6  @  6Vt 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7   @  8 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @10 

Apples,  in  50-ft>  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fanoy   4V4®  5 

Apples,  50- tb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   2Vi@  3y, 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @7 

Nectarines,     ft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5H@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  4Yt 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fanoy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   4H@  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   3H@  4V4 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2y, 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   m®  2% 

Figs,  White   2yt®  3H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  5 

Pears,  prime  halves   2  @3 

Prioes  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No. 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  6Mc;  50-60s,  4^c; 
60-70S,  33£c;  70-80S,  3^0. ;  80-90s,  25£c. ;  90-100ss 
2^c. ;  100-120s,  IVic.  The  selling  price  of  Prunes 
for  District  No.  1  is  %c.  per  pound  less,  and  for 
District  No.  2  %c.  per  pound  less  than  for  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 

RAISINS. 
The  Raisin  market  presents  no  new  de- 
velopments   or    especially  noteworthy 
features.    The  Association  has  complete 
control  and  prices  remain  unchanged. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. — CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  $  20-ft> 

box   3  00  <a— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @ — 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @— 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  V  box   160  @ — 

do        do      2-crown,  ^  box   150  ®— 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

^  lb   — @  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  6H 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  6% 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Loose  Muscatel  Paeifics,  5VJc,  5^c.  and  5c.  for  4, 
3  and  2  crown  respectively. 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fanoy,  ft.,  12c; 
choice,  11c;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 
7tf@9c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  $  lb.,  lO^o;  oholce, 
9Vic;  standard, 83(c;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached. 7@8o. 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  March  6.— Evaporated  apples,  com- 
mon, 33£@4?Kc;  prime  wire  tray,  &@b%o;  choice, 
5Vi@6c;  fancy,  6@7c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Market  slow  and  ask- 
ing prices  unchanged. 

Prunes,  3M@6V4o. 

Apricots,  Royal,  7y£@12c:  Moorpark,  9@15c. 
Peaob.es,  unpeeled,  6H@10c;ipeeled,  I4@l8c, 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 

There  has  been  a  surfeit  of  low-grade 
Oranges  foisted  upon  the  market  by  auc- 
tion, and  judging  from  the  figures  real- 
ized, it  would  have  been  better  for  the 
producers  if  some  of  this  fruit  had  never 
been  forwarded.  Sales  of  poor  Navels 
were  made  at  40c  per  box  Strictly  select 
Navels  were  not  obtainable  in  the  open 
market  under  $2  per  box.  Lemons  were 
in  fair  request,  owing  to  warm  weather 
and  scarcity  of  Limes,  but  prices  showed 
no  very  great  quotable  improvement, 
stocks  of  Lemons  continuing  liberal. 

Oranges— Navel,  $  box   75@2  00 

Seedlings,  $  box   65@1  00 

Tangerines,  V  half  box   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   75@1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,     box   2  25@2  5) 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes-Mexican,  V  box   7  50@8  00 

California,  small  box   — @  

NUTS. 

The  market  is  quiet  throughout. 
Almonds  still  incline  in  favor  of  buyers. 
Walnuts  of  No.  1  quality  are  fairly  steady, 
stocks  of  same  being  light.  Peanuts  are 
in  fair  request  at  unchanged  values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   7H@  9% 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard  7  @  9 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  iYt®  b% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5V4@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  same  firm  tone  previously  noted  as 
existing  in  the  wine  market  continues  to 
be  experienced.  Dry  wines  of  last  year's 
vintage  remain  quotable  at  19@22c  per 
gallon,  with  very  little  offering  from  first 
hands.  Changes  in  values  in  the  near 
future  are  more  apt  to  be  stiffer  than  to 
easier  figures.  A  large  portion  of  the 
stock  of  the  Wine  Dealers'  Association 
has  passed  into  the  hands  of  several 
prominent  bankers  and  capitalists.  All 
the  large  wine  concerns  are  now  in  the 
Association  and  under  one  management. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  l,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  a  sacks. 

71,62a 

4,352,796 

4,150,584 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.596,987 

5,643,207 

4,375,702 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  97,507 

3,044,622 

4,334,359 

Oats,  centals 

6,175 

535,136 

621.808 

81,484 

94,424 

400 

103,922 

89,910 

Beans,  sacks   

.  4,571 

512,059 

324,586 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  29,267 

1,182,914 

937,590 

Onions,  sacks 

4,010 

142,945 

134  568 

2,685 

119,318 

116,899 

81 

23,294 

36,275 

1  6,907 

9,114 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year 

8,704 

2,463,750 

2,826,716 

Wheat,  centals  — 

543,449 

5,334,2*0 

3,664,526 

Barley,  centals  

70,840 

1,840,936 

3,473,348 

47,561 

3i,792 

2  269 

13,815 

"i 

10,565 

20,997 

82  579 

97,835 

409,631 

3,985.992 

Hops,  pounds  

2,650 

531,083 

94i,801 

Honey,  cases  

1,642 

3,307 

Potatoes,  packages 

739 

99,443 

55,659 

Cyphers  Incubators. 

The  Pacific  coast  agency  for  these  justly 
popular  incubators  is  now  in  the  hands  of 
E.  J.  Bowen,  No.  815  Sansome  street,  San 
Francisco,  who  is  in  receipt  of  several  car- 
loads of  the  various  sizes,  and  finding 
ready  sale  for  them.  The  catalogue  issued 
by  the  Cyphers  Incubator  Co.  is  compre- 
hensive and  instructive,  containing  many 
photographic  reproductions  of  poultry 
yards  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
Send  to  the  above  firm  for  one. 


Fruit 


J9 


To 


raise  good  fruit 
you  must  have  Potash. 
Fertilizers  containing 
at  least  8  to  10%  of 
Potash  will  give  best 
results  on  fruits  of  all 
kinds. 


Write  for  our  pamphlets,  which 
be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 


Iiould 


GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

METER,  WILSON  St  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Pole  Agents  for  the  P«c'fl>  Coast. 


FREE 


'VEGETABLE 
GARDENING" 

Prof.S.  B.  Green' s  book,  240  pages, 
120  illustrations,  ( regular  price,  $1.26)  used  In  all 
leading  colleges.free  to  every  onebuyingSeed  Drills. 

NEW  UNIVERSAL  JSffBg 

Suitable  for  every 
class  of 
nork. 


All  styles.  Only  combination  1  and  2  wheel  cultivator 
anddril  1  made.  Everyway  adjustable.  AllourtoolP 
bavetoufrh  oak  bent  handles  and  are  made  of  best 
is>trrhl  throughout.  Popular  prices.  Sen'!  tor  catalog. riVscrltiltig 

.Zbi»ilnkan'i  AMES  PLOW  CO  ,52  Market  St.,  Boston. 


FOREMAN  WANTED  FOR  LARGE  RANCH, 
San  Gabriel  valley.  Special  knowledge  of 
deciduous  fruit  handling  and  drying  absolutely 
necessary.  Must  be  a  rustler.  Married ;  no  family 
preferred  Address,  stating  aye,  experience,  wages 
and  references,  to  Parkers  &  Haig,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 


Paper 
houses  for 
chickens 


Cover  a  light  frame  work 
with  F&B  Building  Paper, 
and  a  serviceable  chicken 
house  can  be  constructed  at 
small  cost.  This  paper  is 
water-proof,  draught-proof 
and  vermin-proof,  besides 
inexpensive  and  easily  laid. 
Put  up  in  rolls;  easily  trans- 
ported at  low  freight  rates. 

P  &  B  Building  Paper  is 
made  of  rope  manilla  stock 
thoroughly  saturated  with 
P  &  B  Paint.  It  will  last 
for  years  and  not  be  affected 
by  gases,  fumes,  heat,  cold, 
water  or  fire. 


Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


FRANCIS.  SMITH 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


EET  IRQ 


FOR   TOWN    U/flTER  U/ORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      -      -      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 
Iron  cut,  punobed  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
pliel  tor  making  Pipe.   bstUaaies  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 
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HOG,  HORSE,  CATTLE,  DOC, 

Sheep,  Are  and  water  and  enow  drift  proof. 
The  fence  that  Jcnces— Cheap  and  la6te  a  lifetime— 

AMERICAN 

FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

If  you  cannot  find  our  local  agent  write  to 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Cannery  Superintendent. 

We  want  an  experienced,  skilled  man 
having  some  capital  of  his  own  to  invest 
therein,  as  working  manager  of  a  small 
canning,  pickling  and  preserving  estab- 
lishment about  to  be  constructed.  Ample 
supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Excel- 
lent market,  this  being  the  distribution 
center  for  a  large  mining,  lumbering:  and 
stock  country.  No  one  need  apply  unless 
he  has  at  least  $1000  cash  of  his  own  to  in- 
vest in  the  concern.  Address 

LEWISTON  WATER  &  POWER  COMPANY, 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO. 


When  a  Tree  Falls 

across  a  wire  fence,  when  a  Imll  or  a  runaway 
learn  run  into  It,  how  much  benefit  is  a  quarter 
inch  cross  wire?  Isn't  it  a  damage?  Think  of  it. 
PAWK.  WOVEN  Wilt  V.  I- KM  !<<>..  A  Hit  IAN,  MICH. 


FENCERS 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 


can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Circulars  Free. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street,  Dwigtat,  Ills. 


HORSE- high: 

...BULL- STRONG... 

With  our  Duplex  Automatic 
Ball  Bearing  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Machine,  any  farmer 
can  make  100  styles,  and  from 

SO  to  70  rods  a  day 

of  the  lje>t  ami  must  pnu-ti- 
cal  fence  on  earth  at  a  cost  for 
the  Wire  to  make  it  of  from 

j  20  to  30c.  per  rod 

We  sell  Ornamental  Fence 
and  Gates,  Farm  Fence  and 
Gates,  Plain,  Barbed  and 
Coiled  Spring  Wire 

direct  to  the  farmerat  whole- 
sale prices.    Catalogue  free- 

KITSELMAN  BROS, 
Box  DiU  Muncle,  Ind. 


Send  for  Catalogue, 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GAT0S,  CAL. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Uncle  Sam's  Expenses. 

A  very  large  proportion  of  the  annual 
expenses  is  for  pensions,  the  largest 
single  expense  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. This  expenditure  was  the  larg- 
est in  1803,  when  it  amounted  to  $159,- 
357,557.87.  The  smallest  expenditure 
since  that  period  was  in  1899,  when  it 
was  $139,394,929.07;  for  1900  it  was 
$140,877,316.  The  pension  burden  in 
1893  was  $2.37  per  capita,  while  during 
the  last  fiscal  year  it  was  $1.84,  which 
the  people  of  the  United  States  pay  to 
carry  out  the  promises  made  at  the 
time  of  the  Cival  War. 

The  expenses  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment were  the  largest  in  the  history  of 
the  country  in  1865,  when  they  ex- 
ceeded $1,000,000,000.  In  1871,  when 
the  effects  of  the  war  and  reconstruc- 
tion had  virtually  passed  away,  they 
were  reduced  to  $35,799,992.  They 
varied  from  that  period,  never  exceed- 
ing $49,500,000,  until  1894,  when  they 
were  over  $54,500,000.  This  point  was 
not  reached  again  until  the  first  year  of 
the  Spanish  war  (1898),  when  they  were 
nearly  $92,000,000.  They  were  al- 
most $230,000,000  in  1899,  but  for  the 
fiscal  year  ending  June  30,  1900,  were 
reduced  to  $134,774,767. 

The  Navy  Department  expended  in 
1871  nearly  $19,500,000.  The  expendi- 
tures varied  until  1897,  when  they  were 
over  $34,500,000  ;  in  1898,  nearly  $59,- 
000,000;  in  1899,  nearly  64,000,000,  and 
for  the  fiscal  year  1900,  $55,953,078. 

The  expenditures  on  account  of  the 
Indians  grew  gradually  from  the  first 
half  of  the  century  until  they  reached 
the  highest  point  in  1893  when  they 
were  $13,345,347.27  ;  they  are  now  over 
$10,000,000. 

The  greatest  expenditure  for  interest 
on  the  public  debt  was  in  1867,  being 
$143,781,592.  This  payment  gradually 
decreased  until  1892,  when  it  was  $23,- 
378,116,. 23.  It  has  been  gradually  in- 
creasing since  that  time,  until  for  the 
fiscal  year  1900  it  was  $40,160,333. 

The  expenditures  for  civil  and  mis- 
cellaneous items,  including  the  ex- 
penses of  Congress  and  of  all  the  de- 
partments and  offices  in  Washington 
other  than  the  War  and  Navy  Depart- 
ments and  the  payments  that  have  al- 
ready been  noted,  were  in  1871  nearly 
$60,500,000.  There  was  not  very  much 
change  in  this  amount  until  1885,  when 
they  reached  $87,500,000,  and  in  1891 
over  $110,000,000.  The  highest  amount 
paid  on  this  accout  was  in  1899,  when 
it  was  $119,191,265.  For  1900  it  was 
reduced  to  over  $105,773,190. — Carroll 
D.  Right  in  Century. 

A  Hard  Proposition. 

A  piece  of  stumpy  land  is  a  hard  propo- 
sition. It  is  trying  on  the  man  and  on 
the  team  which  tries  to  work  it ;  is  ex- 
tremely exponsive,  for  a  stump  takes  up  a 
whole  lot  of  ground  which  yields  do  re- 
turn. The  Milne  Manufacturingr  Co.  of 
Monmouth,  111.,  furnish  the  Hawkeye 
stump  puller  for  such  work.  The  accom- 
panying illustration  shows  their  patent 


wire  rope  coupler,  by  which  the  chain 
which  goes  around  the  stump  is  fastened 
to  the  wire  rope,  by  means  of  which  one 
can  fasten  at  once  to  any  stump  or  tree 
standing  anywhere  along  the  line  of  the 
rope  without  waiting  to  wind  up  until  the 
end  of  the  rope  is  brought  to  the  stump 
or  tree  to  be  pulled.  Send  for  the  ,  Milne 
catalogue. 

Best  Liniment  In  the  World. 

Lincoln,  Minn  ,  Mar.  29,  .1900. 
My  horse  went  lame  while  plowing  and  was  l«me 
for  four  months.  In  the  winter  his  lore  leg  swelled 
up  to  the  shoulder,  and  he  could  not  raise  his  foot 
from  the  ground.  The  bottle  of  GOMBAULT'S 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  you  sent  me  cured  him  all 
right  and  cured  a  winagall  of  Ave  years'  standing. 
I  have  two-thirds  of  the  bottle  yet  Best  liniment 
in  the  world.  D.  B.  McDonei.l. 


Elgin  Watche*  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  in 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


Another  Knockout  DeLaval 
by  the  United  States 

Lawton,  Wis.,  Jan.  31,  1901. 
This  is  to  certify  that  the  Alpha  DeLaval  No.  2  and 
the  United  States  No.  6  had  a  contest  to  prove  the  merits 
of  the  two  at  P.  L.  Place's  farm  at  Lawton,  Wis.  The 
Judges  were  appointed  by  Mr.  P.  L.  Place  and  points  to 
be  considered  were  : 

First — Cleanness  of  Skimming. 
Second — Durability  and  Workman- 
ship. 

Third — Easy  Running. 

We,  t he  undersigned,  decide  in 
favor  of  the  United  States.  All 
three  points  having  been  given 
to  the  U.  S. 

A.  S.  Uarg,  i 
Peder  Halvorsf.x,  Judges. 
Peder  Pedkrsok.  J 
Witnesses : 
Henry  A.  Hanson,    R.  L.  Rasmuson, 
Cari.  Christophkrson,  M.  H.  H  ax son, 
A.  H.  Hanson,  Geo.  P.  Grout, 

Martin  Hanskn,  P.  L.  Place. 

Note  the  Fact  that  the  United  States  won  on  every  point, 

also  that  the  U.  S.  was  a  $100.00  machine  while  the  DeLaval  was 
$123.00,  which  proves  again  very  conclusively  the  truth  of  our 
claim  that  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR  IS  THE  BEST 

Representatives    Wanted    in    Unassigned    Territory   to    Handle    Our  Goods. 

Catalogues  and  full  particulars  to  be  had  for  the  asking. 

VERM    NT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


2  MAMMOTH 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 


FREE 


POSTPAID 


to  every  new  subscriber  sending  25c  fin  stamps)  for  the  Pacific  Coast  Friit  World  3  months. 
These  two  plants  would  cost  you  in  the  regular  wav  not  less  than  50  cents.  You  want  them — 
ought  to  have  them— so  act  quick. 

WRITE  TODAY. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  "  mammoth  "  20  page  Fbvtt 
World  (Weekly)  into  thousands  of  rural  homes,  that 
»ught  to,  but  do  not  now  take  it,  we  have  arranged  with 
the  Pajaro  Valley  Nursery  (sole  owners  of  the  original 
plants  from  Judge  Logan),  to  make  this  big  offer. 

The  Fruit  World  is  a  valaable  weekly  paper  for  the 
rural  home.  Th»*  paper  that  uses  the  telegraph  wireB 
and  keeps  you  reliably  posted  on  the  markets.  The 
paper  of  which  Prof.  D.  T.  Fowler,  Leonard  Coates  and 
Geo. P.  Hall  are  horticultural  editors. 

THE  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY 

promises  to  ontlogan  the  famous  Loganberry.  Every 
progressive  rural  home  will  want  to  make  a  test  plant- 
ing of  this  accredited  (and  delicious)  horticultural 

success. 

Geo.  0.  Roeding,  originator  of  the  California  grown 
Smyrna  fig  says  : 

**  Grows  entirely  nnlike  any  other  blackberry  plant 
known.  It  is  a  rampant  grower,  trailing  on  the  ground 
and  under  favorable  conditions  will  grow  twenty  feet  in 
a  season;  the  canes  are  large,  of  deep  red  color  when 
exposed  to  the  sun;  the  foliage  is  large,  thick,  of  a  deep 
green  color.  Enormously  productive  and  exceedingly 
early,  ripening  three  weeks  before  other  cultivated 
kinds.  Fruit  enormous,  specimens  measuring  2  1-2 
inches  long;  seeds  small,  soft  and  abundant,  core  small, 
soft.  In  size  and  flavor,  said  to  surpass  all  other  vari- 
eties  of  blackberries." 

Old  subscribers  may  secure  the  plants  free  by  sending  us  the  name 
of  a  neighbor,  relative  or  friend  who  ought  to  be  interested  in  our 
paper,  and  25c  for  3  months. 

ADDRESS  AT  ONCE 


P.  0.  BOX  948 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


5QUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying:  ground  squirrels  or  "g-ophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  =  New  York  -  Omaha  =  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  =  San  Francisco. 


$50.0°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  TEE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  seotlon  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  128.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21  %  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  lor  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  e,  WILLARU,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  8t.  Louis,  Mo.    WkU  ship  O.  O.  P.  wUh  privilege  of  examination. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TDEEQ*  ORANGES,  OLIVES, 
IJVEEiJ.  ROSES,  ETC. 
*  •  pr  I — x .  Grass.  Clover.  Vegetable 
'1— an(i  Flower  Seed*. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  MEBERIN  520  Battery  St ,  San  Francisco. 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  wanted,  de- 
livered on  wharf  In  San  Francisco.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8TKATTON.  Petalnm*.  Cal. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

FRENCH  PRUNES.  *  IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

BURBAKK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  TREES. 

L.  F.  SANDERSON,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

ORANGES,  LEMuNS,  POMELOS. 

Apples,  PEARS,  APRICOTS.  PRUNES, 
PEACHES,  CHERRIES,  Etc. 

Fall  Assortment— B*st  Quality. 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS 
ORNAMENTALS 

In  extensive  variety. 

OCR  SEEDS  awarded  Gold  and  Sliver  Medals 

at  Paris  Exposition. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

TRUMBULL.  St  BEEBE, 

Seedsmen  and  Nurserymen, 
419-421  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 

CATALOGUE 

—  FOR  — 

-  lQOl  - 

OFFERING  OUR  FINE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

INo\/elties, 
Plants, 
Seeds  and 
Bulbs 

of  every  description  for  the  GARDEN  and 
the  HOUSE  now  ready. 
SEND  FOR  IT. 
F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COX  SEED  CO., 

411,  413  and  4'5  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Aus- 

tra  ian  Rye  Grass,  Beet. 
OrnameDtal  Trees,  Rosas,  Fruit  Trees  and 

Small  Fruit  Trees. 
Fremh  Prune  on  Almond  Root, 
French  Prune  on  Peach  Root, 
Blenheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach  and 

Myrobolan  Root. 

SEBD  FOR  1901  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  BEAUTI- 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED,  FREE  BY  MAIL. 


Every  horticulturist  should  have 
my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue 


which  tells  all  about  kj> 

Citrus  ^ 
Trees 

The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Remem- 
ber, I  send  this  Crpp  I 
valuable  book  r  1  cc  4 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R  M.  TKAUUE,  (estab- 
lished 1890),  San  bimas, 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal. 

Full  information  regarding  Citrus 
Trees  furnished  at  any  time. 


ORANGE  TREES. 

Two- Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Orchard  Planting. 
One-Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Nursery  Planting. 
Orange  Seed  or  Grape  Fruit  Seed 
for  Seed  Bed  Planting. 

Directions  for  planting  seed  if  desired.  WRITE 

FOR  PRICES. 
F.  H.  DISBROW,  PASADENA.  CAL 

SATSUMA  or  OONSHIU 
ORANGES 

On  Citrus  Trifoliata  Stock. 

The  earliest  variety  and  the  hardiest  stock. 
Tree  thornless  and  fruit  seedless.  Also  all  the 
prominent  varieties  of  Oranges  and  Pomelos  on 
both  Sour  and  Citrus  Trifoliata  stocks.  A  full 
line  of  fruits  and  ornamentals. 

Correspondence  Solicited.     Catalogue  Free. 

GLEN  ST.  MARY  NURSERIES, 

G.  L.  Taber,  Prop. 

GLBN  ST.  MARY,  FLORIDA. 


TREES! 

FULL  ASSORTMENT  OF  DECIDUOUS 
FRUIT  TREES. 

Grape  Vines  and  Cuttings, 

Berry  Plants  (LOGANBERRIES), 

Roses,  Palms,  and  Ornamental  Shrubs. 

WE  BENCH  GRAFT 

RUPESTRIS  ST.  GEORGE 

UNDER  CONTRACT. 
\A/rlt e>   for   F*r Ices  I 

Napa  Valley  Nurseries, 

{Successor  to  Leonard  Coates.)  JOHN  AMES,  Prop. 
NAPA,  CAL. 


rervs 

Seeds 


Ferry's  Seeds  are 
known  the  country  over  as 
the  most  reliable  Seeosttaat 
can  be  bought.  Don't  save  a 
nickel  on  cheap  seeds  and  lose  a 
dollar  on  the  harvest. 

1901  Seed  Annual  free. 
D.  M.  FERRY  &  CO., 
Detroit,  Mich. 
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Better  Sure 
than  Sorry 

Buy  the  seeds  that  have  been  sure  every 
year  for  more  than  40  years.  Many  seed 
buyers  have  been  sorry  they  did  not  get 

Gregory's  Seeds 

No  one  was  ever  sorry  he  bought  them. 

Our     three  guarantees 
make  you  sure.  New 
catalogue  free* 
J.J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
Marblehead,  Mass. 
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Qarden  £ity  J^ursery 

HAS  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

NURSERY**  STOCK 

AND  A  SURPLUS  OP 

Myrobolan  and  Peach  Root  Prunes, 
Lambert,  Bine,  and  Yellow  Spanish  Cherries. 

Sugar  Prune  Grafting  Wood,  CHEAP. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  OH  STOCK  WASTED. 

WM.  KELLY,  PROP..  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  NURSERY, 

3041  Baker  Street,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 
And  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  County. 

PALMS  (Araucaria  excelsa), 
ROSES,.****** 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 
ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND 
FLOWERINC  SHRUBS, 

ORANGE  ^  AND  j*  LEMON  J*  TREES. 
Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

F*.  LUDE/VlflNN, 

Office,  3041  Baker  St.,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

California  Smyrna  Fig. 

Trees  of  this  variety  in  quantities. 

OUR  NEVA/ 
CATALOGUE 

Is  compiled  with  care  and  Is  a  reliable  guide. 
Gives  hints  on  transplanting, orchard  tables, 
etc.,  and  you  ought  to  have  it 

IT'S  FREE,  jt  SEND  TO  DAY  FOR  A  COPY. 


LARGEST  WEST  of  the 


ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


FANCHER 
CREEK 
NURSERIES 

**  Headquarters  for  «* 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
GRAPE  VINES, 
ORANGE  and 
LEMON  TREES. 


 address  GEORGE  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

WE  CARRY  A  GENERAL  LINE  OF 

Deciduous  and  (jtrus  Trees  and  Ornamentals. 


Muir  Peaches: 


Per  100.  Per  1000. 
%  to  1  in.— 4  to  6  ft... 880  00  8180  00 
V,  to  %  in.— 1  to  6  ft... 815  00  8130.00 

3  to  4  ft... 81 2.00 

2  to  3  ft..  .810.00 


^5^^  SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.^zb*^ 
RICH/HAN    &    TWILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CALIFORNIA. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  J 2  Full-Page  Plates. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL~PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


QUICK  FERTILIZER. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  American  market  to  day  that  acts  so 
quickly  and  surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

NITRATE    OE  SODA. 

Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring.  A  small  quantity  does 
the  work.  Watch  the  crops  closely  and  when  they  look  sick  or 
make  slow  growth  apply  the  remedy  promptly. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    <fe  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Thomas'  - 
Phosphate 
Powder.  - 


Phosphates  are  the  Great  Necessity  of  Successful  and  Profit 
able  Farming.  You  cannot  grow  large  crops  without  an  ade- 
quate supply  of  Available  Phosphoric  Acid  in  the  land.  It  is 
best  supplied  in 

THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER, 

WHICH  IS 

THE  FERTILIZER  OF  THE  AGE. 

Used  all  over  California. 
BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc    CO. , 
316  California  Street,    -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 

For  Sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Tulare  Grange 
met  on  Saturday,  the  2nd,  and  a  class 
of  seventeen  received  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees.  The  work  of  confer- 
ring the  degrees  was  done  in  an  im- 
pressive manner,  and  one  that  showed 
ability  and  care  on  the  part  of  the  offi- 
cers. 

The  Harvest  Feast,  for  extent,  vari- 
ety and  preparation,  was  extra  good 
and  appetizing. 

After  the  Harvest  Feast  the  com- 
mittee appointed  at  a  previous  meet- 
ing made  a  partial  report  on  co-opera- 
tion as  carried  on  by  the  trade  card 
system,  the  State  agency  and  the  plan 
known  as  the  Rochdale. 

The  trade  card  and  State  agency 
plans  of  buying  have  been  tried,  with 
limited  success,  by  a  number  of 
Granges.  The  Rochdale  plan  is  new  in 
California,  but  seems  to  be  gaining 
favor  fast.  There  are  now  about  thirty 
stores,  in  different  portions  of  Califor- 
nia, doing  business  under  this  system, 
and  while  it  is  still  in  the  experimental 
stage  it  is  meeting  with  a  good  deal  of 
favor,  and  is  well  spoken  of  by  those 
who  have  enquired  into  it.  The  plan  is 
an  organized  company,  each  member 
having  only  one  share  and  one  vote, 
no  proxies.  The  company  buys  for 
cash  and  sells  for  cash,  pays  inter- 
est on  the  paid-up  capital,  sets  aside  a 
per  cent  for  a  sinking  fund  and  divides 
the  remainder  of  the  profits  among  the 
stockholders  in  proportion  to  their  pur- 
chases. There  is  nothing  of  the  labor 
exchange  element  in  it.  It  pays  United 
States  coin  for  everything  it  buys,  and 
sells  only  for  the  same  coin  or  equiva- 
lent. The  committee  asked  for  and 
was  granted  further  time  to  make  a 
final  report. 

The  Secretary  read  resolutions  sent 
by  the  State  Lecturer  condemning  the 
State  Harbor  Commissioners'  methods. 
After  due  consideration  of  the  same  by 
the  Grange  they  were  passed  and  the 
Secretary  directed  to  send  copies  to 
our  Assemblyman  and  Senator  in  the 
Legislature. 

The  subject  of  appropriations  by  the 
State  of  California  in  connection  with 
similar  appropriations  by  Congress  for 
building  dams  restraining  the  debris 
from  hydraulic  mines  was  brought  up. 

The  Grange  was  startled  by  the  in- 
formation that  of  the  $2f)0,000  hereto- 
fore appropriated  by  the  State  for  this 
purpose  $50,000  has  been  spent  in  sal- 
aries and  not  one  thing  done  in  the  way 
of  constructing  restraining  dams. 

A  resolution  was  passed  requesting 
the  Governor  to  appoint  Prof.  G.  W. 
Worthen,  Master  of  the  State  Grange 
of  California,  to  the  vacancy  on  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  San  Jose. 

A  communication  from  the  State 
Grange  Committee  on  Women's  Work 
was  received  by  the  Secretary  and  re- 
ferred to  a  committee  of  the  sisters. 

The  subject  of  Farmers'  Institute  in 
Tulare  and  Grange  picnic  will  be  con- 
sidered at  the  next  Grange  meeting. 

J.  T. 


Fort  Worth  Stock  Show. 

The  special  prizes  of  $15  each  offered 
by  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Company  for 
the  best  Texas  bred  and  raised  Here- 
ford and  Shorthorn  yearlings  in  the 
show  were  won  by  Messrs.  W.  S.  &  J. 
B.  Ikard  of  Henrietta,  Texas,  with 
their  yearling  bull,  "  Warrior  5th,"  and 
by  Col.  J.  W.  Burgess  of  Fort  Worth, 
Texas,  with  his  Shorthorn  heifer, 
"Cambridge  Rose  8th."    The  special 


Beware  of  O'ntments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercorr, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  of  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  It  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toled\  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  tree. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


prizes  of  $10  each  offered  by  the  same 
company  for  the  best  grade  Hereford 
and  grade  Shorthorn  yearlings,  Texas 
bred  and  raised,  were  won  by  Mr.  Tom 
Hoben  of  Nocona,  Texas,  and  Mr.  V.  O. 
Hildreth  of  Aledo,  Texas. 

The  Pasteur  Vaccine  Company  is 
well  known  among  cattle  raisers  on  ac- 
count of  its  celebrated  Blackleg  vac- 
cine which  was  first  introduced  into 
this  country  in  1895.  Since  that  time 
over  2,000,000  calves  have  been  suc- 
cessfully treated  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada  with  "  Pasteur  vaccine." 
The  company  is  just  issuing  some  fresh 
literature  which  should  be  read  by 
every  cattleman.  It  will  be  mailed 
free  on  application  to  its  head  office  in 
Chicago  or  to  its  branch  offices  at  New 
York,  Omaha,  Kansas  City,  Fort 
Worth  and  San  Francisco. 

The  Kentucky  shoe  drill  has  a  detach- 
able heel,  which  can  be  removed  for 
sharpening  in  a  minute  or  can  be  replaced 
with  a  new  drill  for  less  than  it  costs  to 
sharpen  an  old  style  solid  shoe.  The  heel 
piece,  as  illustrated,  is  drop-forged  from 


tool  steel  and  is  practical.  The  Kentucky 
drill  is  equipped  with  a  simple,  straight, 
flat,  frictionless  pressure  spring,  which 
makes  the  draft  lighter.  Send  to  the 
manufacturers,  Brennan  &  Co.,  South- 
western Agricultural  Works,  Louisville, 
Ky.,  for  circulars. 

An  unusually  handsome  catalogue  is 
that  of  the  Stover  Mfg.  Co.  of  Free- 
port,  111.,  illustrating  and  describing 
their  Samson  windmill.  A  copy  will  be 
sent  anywhere  on  request,  and  it  is 
worth  seeing. 


Farm  Wagon  only  $21.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  Inches 
high,  tit  tea  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-Inch 
tire,  and  sold  for  only  821.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


tiOOD  LITTLE. INCUBATORS 

Many  people  waul  a  small  Incubator  bat  don't 
want  a  mere  toy,*  plaything  that  will  only  tpoll 
good  To  meet  the  demand  for  a  really 
good  I  litle  Incubator  we  have  perfected  the  now 
famous  Reliable  ftO  EGG  BANTLING 
SPECIAL.  It  Is  the  equal 
<jf-any  haU- her  evrr  made, only  , 
■mailer,  and  sella  for  only 


$5 


Srnd  \r*c  for  our  20th  Century  Catalogue 
fit. I  Poultry  Book.    B*»>1  ever  published. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B-91 ,  Quincy,  III 


JUST  AS  NATURAL  '  • 
and  a  (rood  deal  mora  reliable.  Doeao't 
br^ak  1  ts  egjra  or  make  Ita  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn 't  stay  off  the  nest  and  allow  the  (R* 
tochlll  but  hatches  every  ejg  that  can  be 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUM A  INCUBATOR 

Ifl  absolutely  perfect  u  to  Incnhator  essentials—  proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  heat  and  molnture*  regu- 
lation and  Tentllatlon.  For  M  to  324  eg?s>  WE  PAf 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  1"  the  IT.  S.  Handsome  catalog  free* 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Box  217  Petaluma,  Cal* 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW/  PRICES. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  a  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SH0yoAoKK  on  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1801 ,  160  p«r««.  °.« 
100  illortr.tioDl  of  Fowl.,  Incubator.,  Brood. M, 
fPoultry  Booms,  Me-  How  to  niMebick.ni  .uccm. 
full) .  ihilr  ear*,  di,«*,.i  and  ramrdlea.  DI.Kr.mt 
with  fnll  riMcrtptlon*  of  Poultry  hou...  All 
.bout  la.Db.tore,  BroMl.re  and  thoroughbred 
rowK  with  l     ■  .1  ,  .i  ...   Prleannl;  15  >  I, 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER.  Box  l!<4.  rr..t.  m.  in. 


FINE  BLOODED  Cattle,  Sheep. 
Hogs,  Poultry.  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
stamps  for  catalogue.  150  engravings. 
N.  P.  BOYHR  &  CO  ,  Coatesvllle,  Pa. 


&    REWARD  & 

Everyone  who  uses  Emery's  "B.  B.  &  B."  for  laying  hens  and  little  chicks  receives 
his  reward  in  increased  profits.    It  will  positively  prevent  bowel  trouble  in  little  chicks  if  fed 

in  balanced  rations  as  we  direct.  Formula  free.  Be  sure  you  get  "  Emery's  Beef, 
Blood  and  Bone. "  Others  imitate,  but  there  is  none  just  as  good.  "Emery's  "is 
printed  on  every  bag. 

EMERY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  24TH  SIS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

is  still  in  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  in  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Uh»mplon 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record :  California  State  Fair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  30  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  53  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

SESSIONS    «fc    CO.,    117     E.    :23rd    St..    Loa    Angelas,  Cal. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORST 

SCIENTIFIC.     PRACTICAL.  PERFECT. 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,  E.  J.  B0WEN,  815  Sail  some  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-y r.,  3-y  r.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS,  HOL8TEINS  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE  —  Oldest  established 
herd  in  California:  contains  the  very  best  beef 
and  milk  strains.  Best  general  purpose  cattle  in 
the  world.  W.  H.  Howard,  623  Montgomery  St.,  3.  F. 

JERSEYS  — BKRK8HIRES.  Registered  stock 
for  sale.   S.  J.  McFarland,  Napa.  Cal. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


DAIRY  BULL8.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton  Creamery. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S  IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon.  Prop.  Specialties:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  roosters  for  sale.  Eggs  11.60  per 
setting  of  15.   Incubator  lots  15.00  per  100. 

8  ANT  A  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Yale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900.  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


FOR  THOROUGHBRED  FOWLS  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Oal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  A  SPECIALTY.  Birds 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


8.  P.  LINDGREN  A  80NS,  Klngsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale.  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  62630.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf  oran,  1800. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOG8.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  A 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal.  Established  in  1878. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CKOLEY,  508 

Sacramento  St.,  San  FranciBCO.  Cal. 


coSS  ™  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  8TREBT, 
Bet.Callfornla  and  Pine,  S  AN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DO 
YOD 
WAHT 
AN 

INCUBATOR? 


Our  birds  are  from  the  best  or  stock 
and  havtf  won  highest  prizes  wherever 
shown. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Manufacturers  of 
Pad  tic  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

1317  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  D.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1878.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Pret$.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Issued 
to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  oan  give  the  best 
and  mott  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  In  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  far 
superior.  Advice  and  circulars  free. 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


alifornia 
/.Vegetables 


f*  IN  .  . . 

*•  Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  WICKSON. 
Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Preu"  of  Ban 
Francuco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  la  California. 
Large  svo.,  rally  uitutrated. 

PRICE  SB.  Orders  received  at  this  office 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY  DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK   ENDING   FEB.  19,  1901. 

668,551.— Slat  Fastener— M.  L.  Akers, 
lone,  Or. 

668,279.— Punching  Bag— W.  C.  Bean, 
S.  P. 

668,481.— Sewing  Machine— C.  H.  Ben- 
oit,  San  Jote,  Cal. 

668,305.— Can  Heading  Machine— W.  S. 
Case,  Haywards,  Cal. 

668,488. — Amalgam  Squeezer  —  J.  V. 
Coleman,  S.  P. 

668,285.— Boot  Cleaner  —  F.  Dayton, 
Portland,  Or. 

668,556.— Clothes  Wringer— F.  H.  Ed- 
monds, Ridgefield,  Wash. 

668,307.— Pulley  —  F.  F.  Fenlason,  Se- 
attle, Wash. 

668,171.— Fireplace  Front— E.  J.  Field, 
Spokane,  Wash. 

668,287. — Degerminating  Wheat  —  J. 
Frey,  San  Miguel,  Cal. 

668,181.— Curtain  Fixture  —  C.  C. 
Haub,  S.  F. 

668,375.— Air  Ship  —  A.  F.  Hubbard, 
Simmler,  Cal. 

668,292.— Vehicle  Tire— F.  J.  Johnston, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

668,451.— Engine— J.  D.  McFarland,  Jr., 
S  F 

668,536.— Railway  Car  —  F.  C.  Millar, 

Tracy,  Cal. 
668,337.— Lubricator  —  O.  Newhouse, 

S.  F. 

668,317.— Miner's  Candlestick— G.  T. 

Parsley,  Hornbrook,  Cal. 
668,343.— Sawmill  —  A.  E.  Roe,  New 

Whatcom,  Wash. 
668,320.— Soldering  Tool— W.  A.  Rose, 

Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
668,300.— Insulator— H.  E.  Waite.  S.  F. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 


Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Vehicle  Tire.— No.  668,292.  Feb.  19, 
1901.    F.  J.  Johnston,  Sacramento,  Cal. 

This  tire  is  of  the  class  of  resilient  tires 
used  for  vehicles  and  consists  of  an  outer 
tube  with  a  filling  of  light  elastic  material 
in  transverse  sections  centrally  pierced, 
and  a  binding  rod  running  through  these 
sections,  with  means  for  connecting  the 
ends  of  the  rod,  and  means  extending 
from  the  ends  of  the  rods  through  the  rim 
by  which  these  ends  are  adjusted  from 
outside  the  tire. 

Can  Heading  Machine.— No.  668,305. 
Feb.  19,  1901.  W.  S.  Case,  Haywards, 
Cal. 

This  machine  is  designed  for  placing  the 
heads  upon  the  ends  of  metal  cans  and 
consists  of  endless  chains  of  segments 
adapted  to  grasp  the  cans  between  them, 
wheels  or  drums  journaled  with  relation 
to  each  other,  so  that  the  two  sets  of  seg- 
ments will  be  brought  together  and  caused 
to  register  and  travel  in  a  line  between 
the  receiving  and  discharge  end  and  means 
for  supplying  can  bodies  and  can  heads 
simultaneously  to  the  central  and  end 
portions  of  the  segments. 

Lubricator.— No.  668,337.  Feb.  19, 
1901.  Oscar  Newhouse,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

This  invention  is  designed  to  be  used  in 
connection  with  lubricating  devices  for 
axles  and  shafts,  and  particularly  for  the 
use  of  heavy  lubricants  or  grease,  such  as 
are  not  sufficiently  liquid  to  flow.  The 
lubricant  is  contained  in  a  chamber  and  a 
cap  is  so  disposed  as  to  be  removed  with 
relation  to  the  chamber,  so  that  when  ad- 
vanced it  will  force  the  lubricant  out. 

Machine  for  Degerminating 
Wheat.— No.  668,287.  Feb.  19,  1901. 
John  Frey,  San  Miguel,  Cal. 

This  apparatus  is  designed  to  scour  and 
remove  the  germs  from  wheat  and  like 
grains.  It  includes  contiguous  smooth- 
surface  metallic  disks,  one  movable  with 
relation  to  the  other,  and  each  having 
pockets  or  pits  with  sharp  edges  or  angles 
into  which  the  grain  may  fall,  with  one 
end  projecting,  and  in  this  position  the 
edges  of  the  pockets  of  the  other  disk  act 
to  cut  off  the  tips  or  ends  of  the  grain  con- 
taining the  germ,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
scour  and  cleanse  the  grain. 

March  20th,  1900. 
DR.  S.  A.  TUTTLE— Dear  Sir: 

I  have  used  more  than  one  hundred  bottles  of 
your  Elixir,  and  always  with  the  best  of  results. 
I  find  nothing  that  will  take  its  place  in  my  stable. 
Will  you  please  send  me  your  horse  book  r 

Yours  very  truly,     W.  W.  Mores. 
Klngfleld,  Me. 


Highest  Efficiency 


flinimum  Power. 


Fulton  Pump 


Continuous  Flow, 


A.    T\  Ames, 

Manufacturer,  Gait,  Ceil 


ROYAL 
SPRAY 
PUMP 

Is  a  double-actlngr  Spray 
Pump,  designed  espe- 
cially for  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  best 
orchardlsts  and  orange 
growers  desiring  quick 
work  at  high  pressure. 
Notwithstanding  the 
large  capacity  of  this 
Pump,  one  man  can 
operate  it  constantly 
against  pressure  with- 
out undue  effort. 

Piston  is  easily  and 
quickly  repacked  and 
all  valves  easily  access- 
ible. Piston,  piston-rod, 
valves,  valve  seats  and 
cylinder  lining  are  brass 
Piston-rod  is  outside 
guided,  so  that  it  runs 
perfectly  straight. 

We  carry  a  full  line  oi 
SPRAY  GOODS. 

WOODIN  & 
LITTLE, 

312-314  Market 

Street, 
San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


MONEY  iff  HONEY! 

/]\vSf^r\  THE  WEEKLY 

;"S*|jkVi  AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 


Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
\i^X^/    Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118MichlganSt.,Chicago,Ul. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blaks,  morfttt  dfc  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  S5-57-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFPITT  &  TOWNS,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKS  McFALL  ft  00  ....Portland,  Or 


The 
Stockton 


Reversible 
Disc  Harrow. 


ooooooo 

Host 
Durable, 
Easiest  to 
Handle 
and  Does 
Best  Work. 

ooooooo 


ooooooo 


Specially 
Adapted 
for 

Orchard) 
and 
Vineyards. 


iPe^rK^-,^  OOOOOOO 


The  only  Disc  Harrow  on  the  market  that  can  be  reversed  from  "  in  throw  "  to  "  out  throw  "  It  can 
be  used  with  extension  arms,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  leave  a  space  of  4  to  6  feet  between  the  gangs. 
By  a  succession  of  throws  of  the  lever  either  section  can  be  completely  reversed  from  "  in  throw  "  to 
"out  throw." 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


O.  H-  EZVAISTS  eft? 
Machine  Works, 

183-185-18T  FREMONT  STREET, 


Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
FMr-eat  -  Class    machine  Work 


Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pnmpx,  Etc  , 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  Oeneral  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 


EUREKA  GYPSUM  CO. 

The  undersigned  has  in  control  one  of  the  finest  deposits  of  Gypsum  in  the  State,  and  is 
prepared  to  supply  in  carload  lots  to  any  part  of  the  coast.   85%  PURE. 

W.  S.V/\IN  EMON,  Selma,  California. 

PRICES   ON  APPLICATION. 
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WRITE   TO   US   IF   THERE   IS   NO   AGENT   IN   YOUR  VICINITY. 


BRACED   fKS    NO   OTHER    F»LO\A/  IS. 


WROUGHT  BRAOE  TO  HANDLES. 
MALLEABLE  BRAOE  BETWEEN  HANDLES. 
MALLEABLE  BRACE  TO  MOLD  BOARD. 


ORCHARD 

AND 

VINEYARD 
USE. 


GANG  PLOWS, 
SULKY  PLOWS, 
CULTIVATORS, 


THE  NEW  PEERLESS  CHILLED  PLOW. 

WILL  TAKE  PLAIN  OR  SLIP-NOSE  SHARES. 


A  FULL  LINE  OF  PLOWS 
HADE  ON  THIS  COAST, 

VA/1TH    SPECIAL    ATTENTION    TO  THE 
REQUIREMENTS    OE    THIS  COAST. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco.        Sacramento.        Los  Angeles.        Portland,  Or. 

Manufactory:    BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  BENICTA,  CAL. 


Construction   of   Peerless   U/alklng  Plow*. 

 CHILLED  PATTERN.  


PEERLESS. 


STEEL 
PLOWS, 

ALL  SIZES 
and  STYLES. 


THE   NEW  PEERLESS. 


OSBORNE  COLUMBIA 
«       BISC  HARROW. 

Extension  Head,  AU  Features  combined  in  One  Harrow. 

Flexible  Gangs, 


Double  Lever,::: 


GANGS  CAN  BE  SET  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 


Iff 

''ill  '''III:::   111.   JIMIlh.  \  „  i_ 

Osborne  Spring  Tooth  SULKY  Harrow.:::::: 
Osborne  Spring  Tooth  REGULAR  Harrow. 
Osborne  Peg  Tooth  Lever  Harrow.::::::::::::: 

The  BEST  line  of  Harrows  that  are  used  by 
the  BEST  Orchardists  in  California.  im 

WHITE   FOR   CATALOGUE  AMD  I  EARN   MORE  ABOUT  THESE  TOOLS.  ADDRESS 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

13  <fe  15  main  Street, 
Factory :  AUBURN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


TKe  S^msorv 

GoJvaLnized  Steel 
Wind  Mill 

has  promptly  and  justly  taken  its  place  as  the  leader 
among  wind  mills.  This  is  because  of  the  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  construction  which  bring  about  tho 
highest  obtainable  efficiency,  combined  with  unusual 
strength.  The  new  and  wonderful  Double  Gear  with 
four  long  bearings,  providing  a  center  line  draft  and 
equalizing  the  burden.  Absolute  freedom  from  torsion 
or  overhanging  strain.  Detachable  6haft  boxes,  which 
may  be  replaced  without  removing  any  part  of  mill.  Large, 
wick  feed  oil  cups,  make  oiling  necessary  only  at  long  intervals. 
The  whole  construction  combines  to  make  just  such  a  mill  as 
everybody  has  wanted,  but  could  not  secure  until  the  Samson 
came  into  the  field.  Don't  buy  a  wind  mill  until  you  know  more 
about  this  one.  Send  for  our  Samson  Art  Catalog.  Mailed  free. 
Stover  Mfg.  Co..  568  River  Street,  Freeport.  Illinois. 


WORK  -¥-H«IN 


MUVABC6 
EXTENSION 


Mod  Cultivators 
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Southern  California  Scenes. 

We  have  on  this  page  two  characteristic  southern  California  winter  scenes.  One 
is  a  suburban  view  in  the  city  of  Pasadena,  the  beautiful  city  which  has  advanced 
from  the  fruit-growing  colony  of  twenty  years  ago  to  municipal  importance  without 
losing  its  charm  as  a  residence  resort.  In  fact,  it  has  an  exquisite  balance  of  rural 
and  urban  traits  which  has  an  irresistible  charm  for  those  seeking  delightful  homes. 
It  is  a  place  of  elegant  villas  and  grand  hotels,  but  it  has  also  the  tasteful  cottage 
feature  well  developed,  while  around  it  are  warm  slopes,  broad  benches  and  wide  flats, 
upon  which  the  higher  agricultural  and  horticultural  arts  are  profitably  pursued. 
The  picture  shows  the  winter  growth  of  the  rose  upon  the  verandas  of  a  middle-class 
residence,  and  is  widely  representative  of  southern  California  homes  and  their  adorn- 
ment as  well  as  true  as  a  Pasadena  portraiture.  Pasadena  now  has  a  population  of 
about  10,000,  and  is  situated  in  the  San  Gabriel  valley,  about  seven  miles  east  of  Los 
Angeles. 

Another  picture  shows  the  leading  horticultural  interest  of  the  San  Gabriel  valley — 
orange  growing.  A  handsome  pamphlet,  just  issued  by  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  from  which  we  take  these  pictures,  alludes  to  the  San  Gabriel  valley  as 
perhaps  the  best  known  region  of  southern  California.  It  has  always  been  considered 
a  choice  section  of  Los  Angeles  county.  Even  before  there  was  any  "boom"  worthy 
of  mention,  lands  in  the  valley  commanded  a  comparatively  high  price.  As  with  most 
choice  sections,  the  level-headed  Mission  fathers  discovered  its  advantages,  and 
founded  the  San  Gabriel  Mission,  whose  church  is  still  in  good  preservation,  in  1771. 
Now  three  railroads  traverse  the  valley,  and  the  land  is  rapidly  being  transformed 
into  a  succession  of  small  homes  and  thriving  little  cities.  The  valley  contains  100 
square  miles  of  territory.  Under  the  shadow  of  the  grand  and  precipitous  Sierra 
Madre  mountains,  and  separated  from  the  lower  plains  by  symmetrical  foothills,  the 
air  is  dry  and  bracing,  proving  beneficial  to  invalids  who  can  not  bear  closer  proximity 
to  the  ocean.  The  San  Gabriel  contains  some  of  the  choicest  fruit  land  in  southern 
California,  and  is  largely  devoted  to  the  raising  of  oranges  and  lemons,  as  well  as  de- 
ciduous fruits.  Besides  Pasadena,  other  settlements  in  the  valley  are  Alhambra, 
Monrovia,  Duarte  and  Azusa,  all  of  which  are  mainly  supported  by  horticulture. 
East  of  the  San  Gabriel  valley,  and  an  extension  of  it,  lies  the  Pomona  valley,  with  its 
own  series  of  prosperous  fruit  centers. 

The  section  usually  referred  to  as  southern  California  includes  the  seven  southern 
counties  of  the  State,  namely,  Los  Angeles,  Orange,  San  Bernardino,  Riverside,  San 
Diego,  Ventura  and  Santa  Barbara.  The  area  of  this  section  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  nearly  as  large  as  England.  The  population  in  1880  was  64,371, 
or  7i%  of  the  population  of  the  State.  In  1890  it  was  201,352,  or  162%  of  the  popula- 
tion of  the  State.  To-day  it  is  304,211,  or  more  than  20%  of  the  population  of  Cali- 
fornia.   The  growth  of  this  section  has,  indeed,  been  most  remarkable. 

One  of  the  most  noteworthy  features  of  the  development  of  southern  California 
during  the  past  few  years  has  been  the  utilization  of  an  abundant  subterranean  water 
supply,  which  was  not  previously  known  to  exist.  It  is  estimated  that  during  the 
past  three  years  over  75,000  inches  of  water  have  been  developed  from  underground 


Orange  Picking  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 


Residence  Scene  in  Pasadena,  Los  Angeles  Co. 

sources — an  amount  sufficient  to  irri- 
gate 500,000  acres  of  land. 

Among  the  many  resources  of  south- 
ern California,  charming  scenery  will 
always  hold  high  place.  There  are 
long  stretches  of  valleys  and  mesas, 
rolling  foothills,  and  higher  up  in  the 
mountain  ranges  deep  canyons,  pre- 
cipitous cliffs  and  pine-clad  summits, 
where  on  the  northern  slopes  snow 
lingers  late  into  the  spring.  Within 
an  area  of  45,000  square  miles  may  be 
found  a  wonderful  variety  of  scenery 
and  climate.  Along  the  coast  line, 
which  extends  for  a  distance  of  275 
miles,  it  is  cool  in  summer,  with  a  con- 
stant breeze  from  the  broad  Pacific. 
At  a  distance  of  from  20  to  30  miles 
from  the  ocean  the  breeze  loses  some 
of  its  power,  but  there  is  still  suffi- 
cient to  temper  the  summer  heat. 
Farther  inland,  on  the  great  plains  of 
the  Mojave  and  Colorado  valleys,  the 
sun  rules  throughout  the  year,  and  its 
rays  in  summer  become  somewhat  too 
torrid  for  comfort,  although,  unlike 
Eastern  weather,  the  nights  are  al- 
most invariably  pleasant  and  cool. 
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The  Week. 

Everything  is  looking  well.  A  good  rain  has  fol- 
lowed the  dry  winds  of  last  week,  refreshed  the  up- 
land grass  and  grain,  and  has  brought  the  land  into 
good  plowing  condition,  both  in  orchard  and  summer- 
fallowed  field.  Fruit  tree  bloom  is  abundant  and 
thus  far  is  being  safely  displayed.  Spring  work  of 
all  kinds  is  well  forward  and  the  season's  promise 
continues  up  to  the  best  which  the  ancients  can  recall. 
The  voice  of  the  croakers  is  low  ;  people  are  too  busy 
and  confident  to  give  heed  thereto. 

This  week  the  Saratoga  people  are  holding  their 
second  blossom  festival  and  the  proposition  to  make 
the  event  annual  is  gaining  favor.  It  is  a  good  idea 
and  could  be  adopted  in  many  places  with  good  re- 
sults. We  favor  all  movements  to  win  wider  recog- 
nition for  the  charms  of  rural  life  and  wider  appre- 
ciation of  the  public  services  of  those  who  are  devel- 
oping the  resources  of  the  State  by  the  extension  and 
diversification  of  our  industries.  Whenever  a  locality 
manifests  enterprise  and  confidence  in  itself  all  the 
people  should  rejoice. 

It  seems  now  to  be  settled  that  among  the  throngs 
coming  to  California  this  spring  and  summer  Presi- 
dent McKinley  will  be  numbered.  A  dispatch  from 
Washington  gives  an  itinerary  which  seems  to  be 
practically  chosen,  and  according  to  it  the  President 
will  enter  the  State  by  the  southern  route  and  be 
received  at  Redlands  on  May  3.  The  next  day  he 
will  come  northward  by  the  new  coast  route,  stop- 
ping here  and  there  and  reaching  San  Francisco  on 
May  7,  to  spend  about  six  days  in  the  bay  region. 
His  departure  from  the  State  will  be  via  Sacramento 
and  Shasta  on  May  14.  There  will  evidently  be  a 
most  marked  welcome  extended  to  the  President  all 
along  his  tour  through  California,  and  the  State  will 
be  arrayed  in  her  best  verdure  and  exhibit  her  most 
winning  floral  decorations  from  end  to  end  of  the 
journey. 

Spot  wheat  is  unchanged  and  little  doing,  but  still 
interesting  things  are  happening.  A  full  cargo  of 
flour,  24,600  barrels,  has  gone  for  the  United  King- 
dom— the  first  full  flour  cargo  for  some  time.  Three 
cargoes  of  wheat,  about  10,000  tons,  have  also  gone 
out.  Wheat  futures  are  a  little  higher  as  we  go  to 
press,  but  whether  it  is  anything  more  than  someone 
covering  shorts  does  not  yet  appear.  Barley  is  easy 
and  unchanged  ;  oats  are  also  quiet  and  have  slow 
movement  with  the  same  prices  as  last  week.  Corn 
is  stationary  with  both  stocks  and  demand  light. 
Rye  is  falling  through  excessive  offering.  Little  is 
doing  in  beans,  though  Limas  are  moving  and  some 
higher  talk  indulged  in,  though  prices  have  not 
yet  changed.    Hay  is  slow  and  weak,  except  that 


some  fancy  is  selling  well.  Millstuffs  are  quiet  and 
unchanged.  Beef  is  steady  and  mutton  easier.  Fine 
veal  is  firmer.  Hogs  are  bringing  full  prices:  more 
are  coming  from  the  East  but  not  enough  to 
burden  the  market.  The  best  and  poorest 
butter  are  both  fairly  steady  but  medium 
grades  are  weak.  Cheese  is  selling  freely  at  the  re- 
cent decline.  Eggs  are  firm  at  low  figures — in  fact 
some  quotations  seem  unduly  low.  Buying  in  the 
country  is  active,  and  some  country  merchants  are 
said  to  be  guaranteed  12  cents  net  here  without  com- 
mission. All  kinds  of  desirable  poultry  are  firm,  but 
turkeys  and  some  broilers  are  weak.  Potatoes  are 
demoralized.  There  are  heavy  arrivals  from  the 
north  and  concessions  in  price  are  reported.  Onions 
are  weak.  There  is  still  a  glut  of  poor  oranges  ;  few 
fancy  are  offered  and  they  sell  well.  Choice  lemons 
hold  up  well.  Limes  are  arriving,  but  are  still  scarce 
and  high.  The  Prune  Association  and  other  opera- 
tors have  taken  all  the  outside  prunes,  and  rate-cut- 
ting has  stopped.  The  Association  gives  no  hope  of 
lower  prices.  Other  dried  fruits  are  unchanged,  in- 
cluding raisins,  except  3-crown,  which  are  reduced 
for  export.  A  few  almonds  are  offering,  but  the  de- 
mand is  light.  Walnuts  are  cleaned  up.  Wool  is 
being  bought  in  the  country.  Shearing  has  com- 
menced in  the  valley;  but  no  new  wool  has  yet  reached 
this  market  and  no  prices  have  been  made  here. 

It  is  interesting  to  many  that  C.  L.  Marlatt,  assist- 
ant chief  of  the  Division  of  Entomology,  United  States 
Department  of  Agriculture,  has  passed  through  Cali- 
fornia on  his  way  to  Japan  for  a  year's  study  of 
Japanese  scale  insects  and  saw  flies.  It  is  important 
to  California  that  experts  like  Mr.  Marlatt  should 
study  the  injurious  insects  which  are  likely  to  be  im- 
ported here  from  the  Orient,  and  it  will  also  be  satis- 
factory to  have  the  mystery  of  the  San  Jose  scale 
cleared  up,  if  Mr.  Marlatt  finds  data  for  this  demon- 
stration. 

Prof.  Elwood  Mead's  lectures  on  irrigation  at  the 
State  University  are  proceeding  very  satisfactorily. 
Prof.  Mead  presents  striking  data  of  the  rights  and 
wrongs  of  legislation  affecting  irrigation  in  the  dif- 
ferent States,  and  traces  the  effects  thereof  upon 
State  development  and  progress.  Dissemination  of 
this  information  is  of  the  highest  importance,  and  it 
is  very  satisfactory  that  his  lecture  room  is  crowded 
at  every  session.  The  department  of  irrigation  is  to 
be  developed  at  Berkeley  along  new  lines,  and  is 
equipped  with  competent  instructors  in  different 
branches.  It  is  fitting  that  California  should  lead  in 
this  effort. 

Vegetable  drying  is  a  good  line  of  export  work 
which  should  be  encouraged,  and  surely  Stockton  is 
a  good  center  for  such  enterprise.  It  is  announced 
that  a  new  desiccating  plant  will  be  built  in  that 
city,  and  that  about  150  men  and  women  will  be  em- 
ployed at  first,  and  this  number  may  be  increased 
later  in  the  season.  There  is  quite  a  demand  for 
evaporated  vegetables  in  Alaska  and  other  places 
where  fresh  ones  cannot  be  obtained,  and  good  prices 
can  be  expected.  The  plant  will  be  located  near  the 
railroad  and  wharves,  and  shipments  can  be  made 
either  way. 

The  wonderful  advance  in  popularity  of  the  Califor- 
nia lemon  is  exciting  the  importers  to  lift  their  fruit, 
if  possible,  from  under  the  discrimination  now  lodged 
against  it.  The  New  York  Italian  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce has  made  arrangements  by  which  a  "  strictly 
impartial  and  unbiased  analysis  "  will  be  made  of  the 
lemons  of  California  and  those  produced  by  Italy. 
By  this  analysis  it  is  intended  to  show  the  relative 
merits  of  the  two  products  as  to  the  amount  of  citric 
acid  contained,  essential  oil  in  the  peel  and  dura- 
bility. The  committee  is  now  awaiting  a  special 
shipment  of  Italian  fruit,  which,  it  is  stated,  will  be 
compared  with  a  selected  quality  of  California  lemons. 
This  will  suit  California  if  representative  samples  are 
taken,  and  we  presume  the  New  York  receivers  of 
California  lemons  will  look  after  that.  We  win  on 
merit. 

It  is  interesting  to  note,  in  view  of  the  large  wheat 
crop  which  we  may  gather  this  year,  that  old  wheat 
in  farmers'  hands  is  less  than  formerly ;  also  that 
there  is  no  great  holdback  of  corn,  which  must  be 
taken  into  account.  The  March  report  of  the  statis- 
tician of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  shows  the 
amount  of  wheat  remaining  in  farmers'  hands  on 


March  1  to  have  been  about  128,100,000  bushels,  or 
24.5%  of  last  year's  crop,  as  compared  with  158,- 
100,000  bushels,  or  29%,  on  hand  March  1,  1900,  and 
198,000,000  bushels,  or  29.3%,  on  hand  March  1,  1899. 
The  corn  in  farmers'  hands  is  estimated  at  776,200,000 
bushels,  or  36.9%  of  last  year's  crop,  against  37.2% 
March  1,  1900,  and  41.6%  March  1,  1899. 

The  prune  propaganda  is  assuming  definite  form, 
and  there  will  be  more  done  for  a  single  fruit  in  a 
short  time  than  has  ever  been  done  before  in  the 
world.  If  there  is  any  pushableness  about  prunes 
they  will  soon  show  it.  The  Association  directors 
have  made  a  contract  with  a  professor  of  the  art  of 
advertising  to  spend  immediately  $50,000  in  exciting 
the  whole  country  on  the  subject  of  prunes.  Leading 
magazines  will  have  prune  pages  and  leading  news- 
papers prune  columns.  Reading  matter  of  the  most 
seductive  form,  demonstrations  of  cookery,  proclama- 
tion of  hygienic  properties — and  many  other  appeals 
to  the  public — will  be  persistently  made.  One  thing 
to  be  done,  according  to  the  professor  of  advertising, 
is  to  make  the  American  people  take  the 
prune  seriously,  and  not  be  everlastingly  joking 
about  it.  The  point  is  well  made.  We  presume 
the  people  will  soon  come  to  believe  that 
California  is  indeed  earnest  on  the  subject 
of  prunes.  The  prune  is  to  be  carried  into  the  pri- 
mary schools,  for  the  Southern  Pacific  will  issue  half 
a  million  copies  of  the  prune  primer  in  words  of  one 
syllable.  It  will  be  exceedingly  interesting  to  see 
how  the  whole  matter  comes  out.  It  will  be  a  test  of 
the  efficiency  of  modern  advertising  methods,  for 
they  have  as  a  foundation  principle  that  if  one  has  a 
good  thing  the  more  advertising  the  better  the  de- 
mand for  it.  The  California  prune  is  most  assuredly 
a  good  thing,  and  it  can  be  had  at  a  low  price.  Now, 
let  us  see  how  far  it  will  go.  If  it  works  with  the 
prune,  we  have  many  other  good  things  which  can  be 
pushed  along  the  same  lines. 

At  the  session  last  week  of  the  northern  wool  grow- 
ers in  Oregon  the  attendance  was  large,  as  six  States 
were  represented.  The  president  in  his  address  took 
strong  ground  against  the  leasing  of  the  public  lands, 
the  exclusion  of  the  sheep  from  the  forest  reserves, 
and  demanded  Federal  legislation  compelling  manu- 
facturers to  brand  plainly  all  goods  in  which  shoddy 
is  a  constituent. 

Stockton  has  done  well  towards  a  Pan-American 
exhibit.  The  recently  organized  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  over  600  members  has  taken  up  the  proposi- 
tion and  proposes  to  make  it  the  best  display  ever 
sent  from  San  Joaquin  county  across  the  Rocky  moun- 
tains. The  local  commercial  body  will  act  in  con- 
junction with  the  State  Board  of  Trade.  Never  in 
the  history  of  Stockton  has  any  attempt  proved  such  a 
success  as  the  new  commercial  body,  and  it  is  outlin- 
ing elaborate  plans  for  placing  the  advantages  and 
resources  of  Stockton  and  San  Joaquin  county  before 
the  people  of  the  East.  This  sort  of  work  should  be 
taken  up  by  every  city  of  the  State. 

There  seems  to  be  a  chance  that  the  raisin  growers 
may  call  Mr.  Kearney  to  the  lead  again.  According 
to  all  accounts  there  was  a  very  warm  time  at  a  pre- 
liminary meeting  of  growers  held  in  Fresno  on  Mon- 
day of  this  week,  called  by  Mr.  Kearney  to  consider 
various  amendments  which  he  desired  to  have 
adopted  at  the  coming  annual  meeting  on  the  first 
Monday  in  April.  In  his  address  Mr.  Kearney  is 
said  to  have  declared  that  the  organization  is  on  the 
verge  of  collapse.  To  this  statement  a  very  warm 
reply  was  made  by  T.  C.  White,  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors.  But  the  report  is  that  Mr. 
Kearney  succeeded  in  having  all  his  amendments  ap- 
proved by  the  meeting,  including  one  raising  the 
salary  of  the  president  to  $1000  a  month,  this  being 
the  issue  on  which  he  resigned  last  year.  It  is  an 
open  secret  that  Mr.  Kearney  is  a  candidate  for  the 
office.  • 

In  view  of  what  we  have  repeatedly  said  of  the  im- 
portance of  California  figuring  more  largely  in  the 
cattle  interests  of  the  country,  we  are  gratified  that 
at  the  organization  of  the  American  Cattle  Growers' 
Association  at  Denver  last  week  a  Californian,  Mr. 
F.  C.  Lusk,  was  chosen  president.  The  association 
declared  in  favor  of  leasing  public  lands  to  secure 
revenue  for  the  development  of  forestry  and  irriga- 
tion, after  being  duly  exhorted  by  Col.  Irish  of  Cali- 
fornia in  his  most  moving  measures. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Canker  Worms  Which  Won't  Die. 

To  the  Editor  : — We  have  canker  worms  which 
come  out  in  the  spring  and  destroy  the  leaves  and  eat 
into  the  small  apricots  and  destroy  the  crop  and  strip 
the  trees  in  spite  of  spraying  with  Paris  green  or 
other  applications  which  we  can  make.  It  is  re- 
ported that  they  can  be  killed  by  mixing  arsenic  and 
kerosene  emulsion.  What  do  you  think  of  such  a 
treatment  ? — Fruit  Grower,  Solano  county. 

Of  course,  you  ought  to  begin  to  fight  the  canker 
worm  in  the  late  fall  or  early  winter  by  banding  the 
trees  with  paper,  on  which  is  spread  a  mixture  of 
printers'  ink  and  molasses,  to  catch  the  wingless 
moth  as  she  is  trying  to  climb  up  the  tree  to  lay  her 
eggs.  Another  way  to  do  this  is  to  use  a  6-inch  strip 
of  No.  16  wire  cloth  placed  around  the  tree  so  tightly 
that  the  moth  cannot  crawl  under  the  upper  edge — 
the  lower  edge  being  left  away  from  the  bark  half  an 
inch  so  she  can  get  into  the  trap.  In  this  catching 
of  the  female  moth  the  battle  is  practically  won. 

But  this  is  for  next  fall  :  it  will  not  help  when  you 
have  the  eggs  on  the  twigs  and  the  worms  hatching 
earlier  than  usual,  as  they  are  this  year.  The  thing 
to  do  now  is  to  poison  the  worms,  placing  poison  on 
the  leaves  at  once  so  the  first  bite  will  kill  every 
worm.  Good  Paris  green  stirred  into  a  paste  with 
an  equal  amount  of  newly  slaked  lime,  and  then 
stirred  into  water  at  the  rate  of  one  pound  of  Paris 
green  to  200  gallons  of  water,  will  kill  the  worms  if 
well  applied  and  the  mixture  is  kept  agitated  while 
spraying  to  keep  the  Paris  green  from  settling.  The 
lime  is  essential  to  keep  the  free  arsenic  in  the  Paris 
green  from  burning  the  foliage,  especially  with  the 
peach,  which  is  very  sensitive. 

There  is  much  trouble  to  get  good  Paris  green,  for 
much  of  it  is  abominably  adulterated.  This  is  so 
widely  prevalent  that  the  use  of  white  arsenic  is  com- 
ing to  be  prevalent  both  for  the  codlin  moth  and  for 
other  larvae,  as  well  as  the  canker  worm.  Arsenic 
can  be  safely  used  if  it  is  mixed  according  to  the 
Kedzie  formula,  as  follows  : 

Boil  two  pounds  of  white  arsenic  with  eight  pounds 
of  sal  soda  in  two  gallons  of  water.  Boil  these  mate- 
rials together  in  any  iron  pot  not  used  for  other  pur- 
poses ;  boil  them  fifteen  minutes,  or  until  the  arsenic 
dissolves,  leaving  only  a  small,  muddy  sediment.  Put 
the  solution  in  a  two-gallon  jug  and  label  "Poison, 
Stock  Material  for  Spraying  Mixture."  The  spray- 
ing mixture  can  be  prepared  whenever  required,  in 
the  quantity  needed  at  the  time,  by  slacking  two 
pounds  of  lime,  and  adding  this  to  forty  gallons  of 
water  ;  pour  into  this  a  pint  of  the  stock  arsenic  solu- 
tion ;  mix  up,  stirring  thoroughly,  and  the  spraying 
mixture  is  ready  for  use. 

The  combination  of  the  above  with  kerosene  emul- 
sion may  have  an  advantage  in  that  some  worms 
struck  by  the  spray  may  be  killed  by  contact  and 
thus  saved  the  trouble  of  eating  the  poison,  while 
those  which  escape  the  kerosene  will  still  have  a 
chance  to  eat  the  arsenic.  We  have  not  seen  this 
combination  used,  but  theoretically  it  has  the  ad- 
vantage of  a  double-barreled  shotgun  in  bird  shooting. 


Mowing  Lodged  Wheat. 

To  the  Editor:— What  is  the  best  practice  as  to 
clipping  wheat  which  has  grown  too  fast  and  fallen 
down  ?  We  have  a  large  area  which  is  down  and  will 
not  right  itself;  we  have  put  on  light  mowers  and  are 
clipping  the  heads  above  the  germ;  and  that  we  cut 
first  stiffens  up  finely,  but  a  good  deal  we  may  have  to 
clip  again.  What  is  the  result  of  clipping  fallen  grain, 
and  is  it  desirable  ?— Grain  Grower,  Puente,  Los 
Angeles  county. 

Mowing  grain  which  is  growing  too  rankly,  to  pre- 
vent lodging,  is  an  old  and  successful  practice.  Feed- 
ing off  grain  with  sheep  is  also  practiced  to  some  ex- 
tent. Mowing  lodged  grain  to  encourage  a  new  and 
more  upright  start  is  also  an  old  practice.  These 
things  are  not  done  widely  in  California.  In  the  first 
place,  the  cost  of  doing  anything  to  a  crop  which  is 
grown  on  a  very  small  margin  is  discouraging  ;  sec- 
ond, much  grain,  unless  it  is  lodged  very  late  in  its 
growth,  does  struggle  upward  and  throw  a  good 
many  heads  above  the  cutter  bar,  so  that  the  crop  is 
not  all  lost.  Grain  which  is  lodged  very  late  in  the 
season  is  hardly  recoverable  by  any  treatment.  In 
most  parts  of  the  State  grain  which  falls  now  will  re- 
cover to  a  considerable  extent.  We  presume  if  the 
spring  moisture  is  adequate  our  correspondent's  crop 
will  be  improved  by  the  cutting  he  is  doing.  The  cut- 
tings will  promote  stooling,  and,  if  there  is  time  and 


moisture  for  these  tillers  to  reach  the  light  and  make 
heads,  the  yield  will  be  increased. 

Work  of  a  Mining  Larva. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  twig  of  peach  tree 
showing  some  disease  (?)  in  it.  Will  you  kindly  in- 
form me  through  the  columns  of  the  paper  what  this 
is  and  as  to  the  best  spray  for  treating  same  ? — 
Reader,  Lincoln. 

The  twig  has  irregular  silvery  markings  on  it  ex- 
tending lengthwise  and  a  couple  of  inches  or  more  in 
a  place.  The  whitish  or  silvery  appearance  is  caused 
by  the  outer  layer  of  the  bark  (epidermis)  which,  | 
being  separated  from  the  under  layers,  has  died  and 
become  a  mere  thin  tissue  of  colorless  cells.  The 
under  layer  of  the  bark  has  been  eaten  by  some  small 
mining  larva — so  called  because  it  drifts  along,  being 
protected  from  birds  or  predacious  insects  by  the 
epidermis  above  it.  These  insects  either  hatch  from 
an  egg  thrust  under  this  epidermis  by  the  parent  in- 
sect or  they  cut  their  way  in  as  soon  as  hatched 
from  an  egg  laid  upon  the  surface.  Sprays  will  not 
reach  this  larva  because  of  the  skin  above  them. 
They  work  until  fully  grown  and  then  come  out  into 
the  air  as  perfect  insects  or  emerge  to  pupate  on  the 
outside.  It  is  impossible  from  the  vestiges  to  tell 
just  what  this  insect  is.  The  injury  to  the  twig  was 
probably  done  toward  the  close  of  last  summer.  Al- 
ready healing  of  the  tissue  has  taken  place  under  the 
dried  skin.  Such  injuries  are  seldom  of  much  ac- 
count because  the  insects  are  not  numerous  enough. 
Similar  insect  work  is  found  on  rose  bushes  and  orna- 
mental plants,  but  seldom  extensive  enough  to  at- 
tract attention. 

California  Nut  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  your  book  on  California 
Fruits  (1891)  and  am  anxious  to  know  if  you  have 
since  published  anything  further  in  aid  of  nut  grow- 
ers. I  am  hoping  to  engage  in  the  business  in  Cali- 
fornia in  the  future  and  desire  all  the  information 
possible.  If  you  have  not  yourself  published  any- 
thing, can  you  tell  me  of  other  publications.  Your 
book  is  a  mine  of  information,  but  I  thought  most  of 
the  experiments  with  nuts  dated  later  than  1891. — 
A.  M.  A.,  Kansas  City. 

The  third  edition  of  California  Fruits  brings  the 
subject  of  nut  growing  in  California  to  the  present 
time.  Another  publication  which  goes  quite  fully 
into  details  of  California  methods  is  "  Nut  Culture  in 
the  United  States,"  by  the  Division  of  Pomology  of 
the  U.  S.  Dept.  Agr.,  1896.  This  was  published  in 
very  small  edition  and  we  apprehend  that  it  is  not 
now  to  be  had  from  first  hands.  B.  M.  Lelong,  Sec- 
retary State  Board  of  Horticulture,  Sacramento, 
published  in  1896  a  handsome  pamphlet  on  the  "  Cali- 
fornia Walnut  Industry,"  which  we  presume  can  be 
had  on  application  to  him.  Current  matters  on  nut 
growing  are  freely  discussed  in  the  columns  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  by  practical  growers  and  ex- 
perts and  readers  are  kept  up  to  date  along  these 
interesting  lines.  ^ 

Bad,  But  Not  to  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor  : — I  send  a  box  of  bugs  which  I  found 
on  a  pear  tree.  There  are  three  colonies  of  them, 
and  about  100  bugs  in  a  colony.  What  are  they  and 
are  they  beneficial  to  fruit  growers  ? — F.  L.  Mor- 
rell,  Suisun. 

The  insects  are  hemiptera,  which  occur  in  large 
quantities  on  weeds  and  sometimes  move  to  garden 
plants,  but  do  not  attack  fruits  nor  fruit  trees.  They 
have  simply  huddled  together  on  the  pear  trees  to 
get  out  of  the  cold  and  wet.  They  are  injurious  in 
that  they  live  on  plants,  but  they  seldom  strike 
plants  that  are  worth  protecting. 

Black-eye  Beans  in  Fresno. 

To  the  Editor: — What  are  the  chances  here  for  a 
crop  of  Black-eye  beans  on  red,  sandy  loam,  with 
plenty  of  water  for  irrigation  ?— Reader,  Fresno. 

The  Black-eye  bean  has  not  yet  been  largely  grown 
in  the  hotter  parts  of  the  interior  valley.  The  chief 
commercial  amounts  of  this  variety  have  come  from 
the  low  lands  of  the  San  Joaquin  and  Sacramento 
rivers  and  from  Ventura  county.  In  all  these  sec- 
tions heat  and  drouth  are  moderated  by  ocean  influ- 
ences. We  do  not  know  to  what  extent  this  bean  has 
shown  adaptability  to  the  more  extreme  interior  con- 
ditions. We  should  like  information  on  that  point. 
In  some  places  we  know  the  plant  blooms  and  fails  to 
set  during  the  hottest  weather,   but  afterwards 


makes  a  crop  in  the  early  autumn.  As  we  have 
stated  on  earlier  occasions,  the  Pink  bean  seems  to 
do  best  in  the  interior  valley,  but  others  may  on  fuller 
trial  show  suitability  also. 

Bleeding  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — We  are  delayed  this  spring  in 
getting  our  Muscat  grapes  pruned,  and  those  we  are 
pruning  now  are  bleeding  freely.  Will  any  appreci- 
able damage  or  injury  result  to  the  vines  from  this 
bleeding? — C.  D.  H.,  Los  Angeles  county. 

It  has  been  shown  by  analyses  that  the  first  run  of 
sap  is  almost  all  water.  It  is  thinner  than  any  later 
flow  and  inferentially  of  minor  importance  to  the 
vine.  It  is  some  consolation  that  this  is  the  case,  but 
the  pruning  must  be  done  in  any  event.  In  view  of 
the  reduction  of  the  canes,  it  may  possibly  be  of  ad- 
vantage to  the  vine  to  lose  this  water,  thus  reducing 
the  pressure  upon  the  few  eyes  which  are  ready  to 
start,  and  escaping  excessive  break  of  suckers  or 
other  disturbance. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  II,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  ForecaNt  Official  and  Seotlon  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Warm  weather,  with  dry  northerly  winds,  continued 
till  near  the  close  of  the  week,  greatly  benefiting  grain 
and  grass,  and  enabling  farmers  to  resume  work  in  the 
fields.  This  was  followed  by  cooler  weather  on  Saturday 
and  rain  Sunday,  with  heavy  snow  in  the  mountains. 
Summer  -  fallowing  has  commenced,  and  considerable 
work  is  being  done  in  hop  fields.  Grain  is  in  excellent 
condition,  growing  rapidly,  and  gives  indications  of  a 
heavy  yield.  Alfalfa  is  making  good  growth,  and  pas- 
turage was  never  better.  Orchards  and  vineyards  are 
looking  well,  and  have  not  been  injured  by  frost. 
Almonds,  apricots,  cherries  and  early  peaches  are  in 
bloom. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  weather  continued  warm  during  the  first  of  the 
week,  becoming  cooler  toward  the  close,  with  light  frosts 
in  some  localities,  and  showers  on  Sunday  in  nearly  all 
sections.  The  soil  had  become  quite  dry,  and  the  rain 
has  doubtless  been  very  beneficial,  although  crops  were 
not  suffering.  Plowing  and  seeding  are  nearly  com- 
pleted. The  grain  acreage  is  much  larger  than  usual, 
and  prospects  are  good  for  heavy  crops.  Wheat  and 
barley  are  in  good  condition  and  making  rapid  growth. 
In  some  sections  grass  and  clover  are  ready  for  cutting. 
Nearly  all  varieties  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  are  in  bloom, 
with  indications  of  a  heavy  yield.  Vineyards  are  look- 
ing well. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Clear  warm  weather  with  a  few  foggy  mornings  pre- 
vailed during  the  first  part  of  the  week,  while  the  latter 
part  has  been  partly  cloudy  with  drying  north  winds. 
These  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  the  growth  of 
grain  and  the  rapid  development  of  fruits.  Plowing  and 
pruning  of  orchards  and  vineyards  are  progressing,  and 
trees  and  vines  are  looking  thrifty.  Grain,  grass  and 
alfalfa  are  making  rapid  growth  and  in  excellent  condi- 
tion. Apricots,  peaches,  nectarines  and  some  plums  are 
in  bloom,  and  the  buds  on  apples,  pears  and  cherries  are 
swelling  and  will  soon  open.  No  frosts  are  reported. 
Green  feed  is  plentiful.    Ditches  are  full  of  water. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Warm  weather  has  continued  during  most  of  the 
week,  with  fogs  in  the  morning  in  some  places.  Light 
rain  has  fallen  in  nearly  all  sections.  The  soil  had  be- 
come very  dry,  and  orchards  and  grain  were  showing  a 
lack  of  moisture,  but  it  is  believed  the  showers  on  Sun- 
day were  sufficient  to  revive  vegetation  and  soften  the 
soil  for  late  plowing.  Grain  is  still  looking  well,  and  if 
conditions  continue  favorable  there  will  be  a  good  yield. 
Oranges  are  maturing  very  rapidly.  Deciduous  fruit 
trees  are  in  good  condition. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Timely  rain  Sunday  night 
greatly  benefited  growing  crops  and  orchards.  Some 
early  grain  heading.  White  sage  is  in  bloom;  honey 
crop  is  expected  to  be  large. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  March  13,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


The  Cultivated  Guavas  and  Their  Botanical  Differences. 

By  Joseph  Boktt  Davy,  Assist  mt  Botanist  U.  C.  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station. 

In  view  of  the  increasing  interest  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  guavas  which  has  recently  been  shown  in 
southern  California,  it  has  seemed  expedient  to  pre- 
pare and  publish  a  brief  account  of  the  genus,  with  a 
key  to  the  species  already  introduced,  by  which  they 
may  be  distinguished  from  one  another. 

The  guavas  belong  to  the  genus  Psidium  (named 
from  the  Greek  word  Psidion,  a  pomegranate),  and 
the  order  Myrtaceae  (myrtle  family),  which  also  in- 
cludes the  well-known  genera  Eucalyptus,  Myrtus,Cal- 
listemon,  Calothamnus,  Leptospermum,  Angophora, 
Tristania  and  Eugenia,  and  produces  such  useful 
articles  of  food  as  the  clove,  allspice,  Brazil-nut,  rose 
apple,  jambolan  and  the  various  kinds  of  guava. 

The  genus  Psidium  includes  about  130  species  of 
trees  and  shrubs  indigenous  to  tropical  and  sub-tropi- 
cal America.  Some  species  are  now  also  found  wild 
in  tropical  Asia  and  South  Africa,  having  been  intro- 
duced and  become  naturalized.  The  genus  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  following  characters  : 

Lvs.,  opposite,  petiolate,  penniveined ;  fls.,  rather 
large,  white,  cymose  on  axillary  or  lateral  one  to 
three-  (rarely  many)  flowered  peduncles;  calyx  lobes, 
four  or  five  ;  petals,  four  or  five,  spreading;  berries, 
globose,  ovoid  or  pear-shaped,  usually  with  a  rough- 
ish  skin  and  often  crowned  with  the  calyx  limb;  seeds, 
sub-reniform,  hard. 

Propagation  is  usually  effected  by  cuttings  of  the 
young  shoots  which  are  getting  a  little  firm  at  their 
base,  inserted  in  sand  under  glass,  with  bottom  heat. 
In  planting  out,  care  should  be  taken  to  provide  per- 
fect drainage,  as  the  plants  dislike  stagnant  water. 
Key  to  the  Species  in  Cultivation. 

A.   Branchlets  4-angled. 

1.  Psidium  Guajava,  L.  (Synonyms  P.  pomi- 
ferum,  L.,  P.  Guava,  Raddi.)  Lemon  guava:  A 
shrub  or  small  tree,  6  to  15  feet  high  ;  lvs.,  oval  to 
oblong-lanceolate,  bluntish,  chartaceous,  glabrous 
above,  puberulent  below ;  peduncles,  3-  to  many- 
flowered,  pubescent;  fruit,  globose,  yellow,  aromatic, 
somewhat  astringent ;  flowering  June. 

Native  of  Mexico,  West  Indies  and  South  America. 
Grown  extensively  in  southern  California  and  valued 
for  jellies  and  preserves  ;  several  horticultural  vari- 
eties are  offered  by  nurserymen. 

Var.  sapidissimum,  Jacq.,  has  fruit  similar  to  that 
of  the  typical  plant,  but  the  peduncles  are  only 
1-flowered. 

Var.  pyriferum  (Synonyms  P.  pyriferum,  L., 
P.  pyriforme,  Griseb.)  Common  guava  :  Small  tree; 
lvs.,  acute;  peduncles,  1-flowered;  frt.,  small,  pear- 
shaped,  smooth-skinned,  yellowish  when  ripe, 
aromatic,  sweet  and  pleasant  to  the  taste;  fls., 
May-July;  frt.,  July-November.  It  has  been  figured 
in  the  Botanical  Register,  pi.  1079.  This  is  the  source 
of  the  well-known  guava  jelly  of  the  West  Indies:  the 
fresh  fruit  is  also  edible,  and  is  said  to  be  most  agree- 
able if  gathered  in  the  early  morning;  it  is  then  more 
pleasantly  acid  than  when  gathered  later  in  the  day. 
When  deprived  of  the  small,  stony  seeds,  the  fresh 
fruit  makes  excellent  tarts. 

A.  A.    Branchlets  compressed-cylindrical. 

2.  P.  polycarpum.  Prolific  guava:  Shrub  3  feet 
high;  branchlets,  pubescent;  lvs.,  elliptical  or  oval- 
oblong,  chartaceous,  puberulent  beneath ;  primary 
veins  costate,  prominent  beneath,  the  secondary 
ones  reticulated  and  transverse ;  peduncles  usually 
3- flowered;  flowering  May  ;  figured  in  the  Botanical 
Register,  pi.  653. 

Native  of  Trinidad.  Said  to  be  superior  to  the 
Lemon  guava  in  flavor  and  to  be  second  only  to  the 
Strawberry  guava. 

A.  A.  A.    Branchlets  terete. 

3.  P.  Araca,  Raddi.  Brazil  guava  :  Shrub  4  to 
6  feet  high,  branchlets  hirsute  ;  lvs.,  oval  or  oblong,  : 
obtuse  ;  above,  sub-velutinous  to  the  touch;  beneath, 
pubescently  sub-hirsute;  veins,  reticulate,  somewhat 
raised;  peduncles,  axillary,  1-  to  3-flowered  ;  frt., 
ovoid,  greenish-yellow;  flesh,  white.  This  species  has 
recently  been  introduced  by  Dr.  Franceschi  of  Santa 
Barbara,  and  is  offered  by  him  with  the  recommen- 
dation :    "Said  to  be  one  of  the  very  best  guavas." 

4.  P.  Guineense,  Swartz.  Guiana  guava.  Shrub 
8  to  10  feet  high;  branchlets,  pubescent-villous;  lvs., 
ovate,  glabrous  above,  petioles  and  under  side  rusty- 
tomentose ;  peduncles,  1-  to  3-flowered;  frt.,  sub- 
rotund,  puberulent,  deep  yellow  without ;  flesh,  red, 
said  to  possess  an  exquisite  flavor. 

5.  P.  Cattleianum,  Sabine.  Strawberry  guava  : 
Shrub  or  small  tree  10  to  20  feet  high  ;  branchlets, 
glabrous;  lvs.,  obovate,  coriaceous,  glabrous; 
peduncles,  solitary,  axillary,  opposite,  1-flowered, 
scarcely  equaling  the  petioles;  frt.,  nearly  spheri- 
cal, fine  deep  claret  color,  its  skin  tough,  foveolate, 
resembling  that  of  a  ripe  fig  but  thinner  ;  pulp, 
fleshy,  soft  and  juicy,  purplish-red  next  the  skin,  but 
white  at  center,  with  a  strawberry-like  fragrance 
and  flavor,  whence  the  popular  name;  flowering 
May. 

Native  of  Brazil.  Figured  in  the  Botanical  Regis- 
ter, pi.  622;  Curtis'  Botanical  Magazine,  pi.  2501,  and 


Nicholson's  Dictionary  of  Gardening,  Vol.  3,  p.  238. 
Extensively  cultivated  in  southern  California  ;  hard}' 
in  sheltered  places  out  of  doors  near  San  Francisco 
and  doubtless  far  northward  in  the  interior  valleys. 

Var.  lucidum  (synonym  P.  lucidum,  Hort.),  the 
Yellow  Strawberry  guava,  has  a  larger,  yellow  fruit, 
said  to  have  a  better  flavor  than  that  of  the  purple- 
fruited  form.  Reported  as  extensively  grown  in 
Florida :  introduced  into  southern  California  by 
Franceschi. 

Species  Insufficiently  Known. — P.  Guayavillas, 
Hort.;  "Brazil;  a  distinct-looking  species,  said  to 
have  smaller  fruit  than  P.  Guajava,  but  of  superior 
taste."  Another  species  recently  introduced  by  Dr. 
Franceschi.  This  may  be  the  same  as  the  P.  Cuja- 
villas,  Burm.,  which  has  been  considered  merely  a 
variety  of  P.  Guajava. 

P.  Sinense,  recently  introduced  by  Mr.  Swingle, 
Agricultural  Explorer  for  the  U.  S.  Department  of 
Agriculture,  has  not  yet  been  seen  by  us.  As  it  is 
believed  there  are  no  species  indigenous  to  the 
Asiatic  continent,  it  may  be  that  this  is  a  newly 
developed  race  of  P.  Guajava,  of  Chinese  origin. 

P.  Thea,  Griseb.,  of  Argentina,  another  of  Mr. 
Swingle's  recent  introductions,  has  not  yet  been  seen 
by  us,  and  the  published  description  is  not  accessible. 

Berkeley,  March  10. 


Good  Trees,  Vines  and  Plants  for  Hot,  Dry  Places. 

Over  considerable  area  of  California  the  lessons  of 
tree  and  plant  growth  in  Arizona  will  be  suggestive. 
R.  H.  Forbes,  director  of  the  experiment  station  at 
Tucson,  has  just  prepared  a  lesson  sheet  along  this 
line.  He  says  that  it  is  often  a  perplexing  matter  to 
beautify  a  southern  Arizona  home  with  its  appropri- 
ate setting  of  green.  The  wide  daily  and  yearly 
range  of  temperature  makes  the  number  of  available 
trees  and  plants  much  less  than  in  the  more  even 
climate  of  southern  California  ;  while  the  aridity  of 
the  air  and  the  scarcity  of  water  makes  drouth- 
resisting  forms  to  be  preferred. 

The  experience  of  several  years  past  on  the  univer- 
sity grounds  at  Tucson  has  shown  some  especially 
suitable  things  for  an  arid  mesa  underlaid  with  the 
limy  hardpan  commonly  known  as  caliche. 

Trees. — Among  trees  the  pepper  tree  stands  not 
far  from  first  for  such  a  situation,  being  a  graceful 
evergreen,  a  rapid  grower  and  thriving  on  relatively 
little  water.  This  tree,  sweeping  the  ground  with 
its  lower  branches,  may  serve  admirably  as  a  screen, 
but  may  also  be  trimmed  up  into  a  taller  and  more 
shapely  form.  The  Arizona  ash  is  a  slow  grower,  but 
never  sulks  ;  prospering  when  water  is  abundant, 
maintaining  life  and  waiting  for  its  opportunity  when 
water  is  scarce.  The  Bagote,  a  species  of  Palo  Verde, 
is  an  attractive  oddity,  evergreen,  graceful  and  cov- 
ered with  a  wealth  of  yellow  blossoms  for  three 
weeks  in  the  spring.  One  tree  on  the  university 
grounds  has  thriven  for  three  years- past  without 
irrigation,  but  is  slightly  damaged  by  our  coldest 
winter  weather,  say,  20°  F.  The  date  palm  is  highly 
ornamental,  and,  when  well  watered,  takes  strong 
hold  on  rocky  soils.  When  ornament  alone  is  consid- 
ered, however,  Phoenix  canarienses,  closely  resem- 
bling the  date  palm,  is  perhaps  preferable.  It  is  a 
more  vigorous  grower  and  does  not  put  forth  the 
troublesome  growth  of  suckers  which  must  be  re- 
moved from  the  date.  The  native  cottonwood,  too. 
though  it  has  its  enemies,  is  an  excellent  thing  to 
plant — next  year.  This  year  you  should  watch  the 
trees  in  your  neighborhood  and  mark  the  males — 
those  which  produce  no  cotton.  Switches  from  this 
source  will  produce  clean  trees  free  from  the  annoy- 
ing nuisance  of  cotton.  Perhaps  the  handsomest 
trees  on  the  university  grounds  are  three  cotton- 
woods,  about  nine  years  old,  but  50  feet  high  and 
with  trunks  16  to  20  inches  in  diameter.  All  of  these 
trees  will  force  sufficient  root  room  for  themselves  in 
caliche,  if  properly  irrigated. 

The  olive,  the  umbrella  tree  and  the  Washingtonia 
palm  are  less  hardy  in  the  hardpan  soil  of  our  loca- 
tion, being  occasionally  subject  to  a  destructive  root 
knot  where,  apparently,  the  health  of  the  tree  is  im- 
paired by  adverse  conditions.  In  most  cases  it  is 
desirable  to  prepare  root  room  in  a  hardpan  soil  by 
blasting,  as  a  growing  tree  will  otherwise  be  soon 
cramped  for  room.  When  caliche  is  found  within  2 
or  3  feet,  it  is  well  to  drill  3  or  4  feet  farther  and 
shake  things  up  with  a  stick  of  No.  2  giant  on  top  of 
a  large  handful  of  black  powder. 

Hedoes.— The  pomegranate  takes  vigorous  hold  of 
rocky  ground,  as  does  also  the  California  privet 
(Ligustrum),  but  both  require  attention  with  regard 
to  water  in  the  hot  season.  The  privet  is  especially 
beautiful  for  this  purpose— evergreen,  vigorous  and 
easily  propagated  by  cuttings  from  the  established 
plants. 

Vines. — On  a  south  exposure  the  trumpet  creeper 
thrives,  yielding  a  mass  of  green  foliage  and  orange- 
red  blossoms  in  summer,  but  rather  bare  and  un- 
sightly in  winter.  The  Virginia  creeper  will  also  en- 
dure our  summers,  but  its  near  relative,  Amelopsis 
Veitchii,  is  a  handsomer  and  cleaner  vine,  with  an 
ivy-like  leaf.  Amelopsis  Veitchii  does  best  in  shady 
places.  The  honeysuckle  (Lonicera  Japonica)  also 
thrives  on  south  exposures,  as  does  the  English  ivy 


in  sheltered  places,  but  the  latter  is  perhaps  less 
adapted  to  this  climate  even  when  protected  from 
the  heat. 

Lawn  Plants. — Bermuda  grass,  perhaps,  leads 
the  list  as  a  summer  grower  and  drouth  resister.  Its 
harsh  texture  and  the  difficulty  of  killing  it,  however, 
do  not  make  it  many  friends.  Alfalfa  makes  a  beau- 
tiful summer  green,  stands  prolonged  drouth  when 
once  established,  and  will  force  its  roots  deeply  into 
hardpan  soil,  thus  preparing  them  for  subsequent 
planting.  "Sour"  clover  (yellow  sweet  clover,  bit- 
ter melilot)  fulfills  the  same  purpose,  but  grows  in 
winter.  A  very  promising  plant  for  lawns  in  this 
section  is  Lippia  repens,  a  near  relative  of  helio- 
trope and  verbena.  This  plant  is  a  rapid  grower, 
matting  closely  to  the  ground  and  speading  much 
like  a  strawberry  plant,  striking  root  from  the  joints 
as  it  runs.  It  is  evergreen,  full  of  bloom  in  summer, 
is  a  drouth  resister,  prospers  best  in  the  hottest 
places,  and  stands  the  frosts  of  this  locality  fairly 
well.  The  lawn  of  the  future,  however,  is  doubtless 
to  be  composed  of  native  grasses.  In  the  most  inter- 
esting struggle  for  existence  between  two  or  three 
score  grasses  and  clovers  on  the  University  lawns 
the  natives  are  making  an  excellent  showing,  being 
decisively  conquered  by  Bermuda  only.  But  more  of 
this,  perhaps,  another  year. 

Where  water  is  scarce  or  costly,  or  where  a  home 
is  abandoned  during  the  hot  summer  season,  a  selec- 
tion of  drouth  resisters  may  be  made  which  will  beau- 
tify barren  surroundings  with  minimum  cost  and  care. 
The  pepper  tree,  the  Arizona  ash,  and  the  Bagote, 
the  native  Larrea  or  creosote  bush,  agaves  and  yuc- 
cas, native  grapes  and  honeysuckles,  native  grasses, 
and  possibly,  also,  Lippia  repens  for  lawns,  is  a  selec- 
tion which  will  go  far  in  the  reclamation  of  barren 
surroundings. 

But  beware  of  the  traveling  agent  who  wishes  to 
sell  you  an  ornamental  foreign  tree  that  "  will  grow 
without  water."  The  chances  are  against  the  pur- 
chaser, and  such  selections  can  be  made  far  more 
safely  from  native  trees. 


Frost  Prevention  by  Coal  Baskets. 

J.  H.  Reed  of  Riverside  read  a  paper  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Club  on  the  Feasibility 
of  Frost  Prevention,  in  which  he  reviewed  in  an  in- 
teresting manner  the  demonstrations  secured  by 
the  Riverside  growers,  all  of  which  have  been  set 
forth  in  earlier  issues  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
As,  however,  it  is  coming  frost  time  with  decidious 
fruits  it  is  important  to  cite  the  following:  The  laws 
of  damaging  cold  currents  were  studied  and  largely 
determined.  The  effect  of  windbreaks  and  other 
obstructions  of  the  movements  of  these  currents  were 
carefully  noted ;  the  knowledge  gained  was  found 
valuable  in  all  efforts  to  control  them.  It  was 
demonstrated  that  running  water  modified  the  tem- 
perature to  some  degree,  also  that  smudge  from 
burning  wet  straw  and  similar  material  was  effective 
where  the  temperature  was  liable  to  go  but  little  be- 
low the  danger  point. 

But  by  far  the  most  important  of  the  facts  deter- 
mined, so  far  as  practical  results  are  concerned,  was 
that  dry  heat  could  be  made  to  raise  the  tempera- 
ture, or  at  least  to  maintain  a  temperature  from  6° 
to  9°  higher  than  the  surrounding  normal  tempera- 
ture. A  margin  greater  than  we  often  have  to  over- 
come to  protect  our  fruit.  This  has  been  corroborated 
by  actual  and  extensive  use  of  the  coal  baskets;  as 
well  as  by  burning  wood,  as  is  done  in  Florida.  Hence 
our  claim  of  the  possibility  of  protecting  citrus  fruit 
from  frost  damage  in  southern  California,  where  citrus 
fruits  have  any  business  to  be  planted.  We  insist 
that  this  is  no  longer  a  matter  of  opinion,  but  a  fact 
established  by  extended,  actual  experience. 

Experience  at  Santa  Paula. — In  the  course  of 
his  essay  Mr.  Reed  introduced  the  following  letter 
from  C.  C.  Teague  of  Santa  Paula,  Ventura  county: 

Our  experience  with  coal  baskets  as  a  means  of 
preventing  injury  by  frost  is  highly  satisfactory.  We 
have  several  lines  of  thermometers,  which  are  placed 
at  intervals  across  the  cold  portion  of  our  ranch,  and 
have  carefully  kept  a  record  of  the  temperature  of 
each  portion  of  the  ranch.  The  thermometers  for 
this  purpose  are  numbered.  We  kept  this  record 
throughout  last  winter,  and  also  this  winter,  up  to 
the  present  time.  A  portion  of  the  cold  area  on  our 
ranch  is  set  to  walnuts,  and  we,  therefore,  have 
had  no  coal  baskets  in  this  part,  but  we  have  a  care- 
ful record  of  temperature,  as  before  stated,  in  this 
portion  of  the  orchard,  as  well  as  in  the  portion  that 
is  set  to  citrus  trees,  and  which  is  protected  by  coal 
baskets.  So  you  see  we  know  exactly  the  relative 
coldness  of  the  different  parts  of  the  ranch.  During 
the  recent  cold  weather,  we  demonstrated  that  we 
could  raise  the  temperature  8°,  or  perhaps  to  be 
more  accurate,  could  prevent  it  from  falling,  by  light- 
ing our  baskets.  We  have  about  forty  baskets  to 
the  acre,  which  are  distributed  throughout  the  cold 
area  in  such  a  way  that  we  could  light  either  one- 
quarter,  one-half,  three-quarters  or  the  whole,  and 
yet  have  the  area  lighted  equally  distributed.  Our 
object  in  thus  placing  them  was  in  case  it  became 
necessary  to  only  light  a  portion  of  the  baskets,  we 
could  do  so,  and  still  have  the  heat  evenly  distrib- 
uted.   For  example,  should  the  temperature  at  12 
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o'clock  be  about  30°,  we  could  reasonably  except  that 
before  daylight  the  temperature  would  be  extremely 
dangerous,  so  we  would  light  one-quarter  of  the 
baskets,  reserving  our  best  protection  for  the  period 
that  would  be  most  dangerous.  If  the  temperature 
still  continued  to  fall,  we  would  probably  light  an- 
other quarter  of  the  baskets ;  and  if  we  found  it  ab- 
solutely necessary,  when  it  reached  a  time  when  we 
were  obsolutely  certain  that  the  baskets  would  burn 
until  morning,  we  would  light  the  other  half.  In  the 
plan  outlined  above,  we  would  get  what  protection 
we  could  safely  spare  in  the  early  part  of  the  night 
and  keep  our  best  protection  until  a  time  when  it 
would  be  most  needed.  The  baskets  when  well  filled 
with  coal  will  burn  and  give  a  good  heat  for  about 
five  hours.  It  takes  about  ten  pounds  of  coal  for 
each  basket. 

We  found  that  when  the  time  came  when  we  had 
to  light  the  baskets  that  we  had  magnified  the  labor 
necessary  to  light  the  baskets.  We  had  ample  time, 
as  portions  of  our  orchard  (and  it  would  be  probably 
true  of  most  orchards)  are  colder  than  others,  and 
by  beginning  on  the  low  ground  first,  we  had  ample 
time  to  keep  ahead  of  the  drop  in  temperature.  We 
have,  in  all,  about  5000  coal  baskets  distributed  as 
before  stated,  and  I  have  every  confidence  that  we 
can  go  through  a  lower  temperature  than  20°  with- 
out injury.  In  fact,  we  have  done  so  this  year,  as 
the  thermometer  on  the  low  lands,  where  the  tem- 
perature is  relatively  about  the  same  as  some  parts 
where  we  lighted  baskets,  registered  20°.  Of  course, 
it  did  not  get  that  low  in  the  orchards  where  we 
were  firing,  but  undoubtedly  would  have  done  so  had 
there  been  no  fires  going.  As  is  was,  we  raised  the 
temperature  in  the  cold  portion  which  I  speak  of,  up 
to  above  30,  and  kept  it  there,  showing  conclusively 
that  we  were  raising  the  temperture  from  8°  to  10. 

I  do  not  think  that  the  same  results,  by  any  means, 
could  be  attained  by  small  growers,  as  undoubtedly 
there  is  a  greatly  increased  benefit  by  firing  a  large 
area,  but  I  see  no  reason  why  many  of  our  thickly 
settled  citrus  regions  could  not  attain  fully  as  good, 
if  not  better  results  by  intelligent,  co-operative  fir- 
ing. I  am  not  able  at  this  time  to  give  you  satisfac- 
tory answer  to  your  questions  regarding  the  amount 
of  time  and  labor  necessary  to  light  the  baskets.  We 
have  a  large  force  of  men  on  our  ranch,  and  on  the 
night  that  we  fire  up.  About  twenty  of  them  were 
on  duty,  and  as  we  followed  the  method  of  firing 
given  above  they  were  busy  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  time.  One-quarter  of  the  baskets  were  lighted 
at  about  12  o'clock,  and  at  3  o'clock,  when  we  were 
certain  the  baskets  would  burn  and  give  a  good  heat 
until  morning,  we  lighted  an  additional  half,  making 
three-quarters  in  all,  and  with  the  results  above 
stated.  We  are  thoroughly  of  the  opinion  that  with 
porper  preparation,  and  careful  management,  the 
dangerous  temperatures  could  be  successfully  com- 
batted  in  almost  all  the  citrus  growing  sections  of 
southern  California. 


Peaches  in  the  San  Joaquin. 

At  a  recent  Farmers'  Institute  at  Fresno  there 
was  a  discussion  on  peach  growing,  which  the  San 
Joaquin  Valley  Farmer  reports  went  against  the 
Muir  peach  forcibly.  It  says  :  The  demand  for  Muir 
peach  stock  for  the  past  two  or  three  years  has  had 
no  precedent  in  this  State  for  many  years,  and  has 
greatly  exceeded  the  supply — fortunately,  it  would 
seem,  in  the  interest  of  fruit  growers.  Local  nurs- 
erymen were  sold  out  of  Muir  stock  during  the  first 
week  of  this  season,  and  still  the  demand  has  kept 
up,  in  face  of  the  warnings  from  nurserymen  and  the 
agricultural  press  of  the  State. 

The  Muir  peach,  it  was  decided,  had  little  to  rec- 
ommend it  and  many  objectionable  features.  The 
most  serious  one  was  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
bearing  orchards  of  Muir  peaches  in  the  county  al- 
ready, and,  since  they  nearly  all  ripen  about  the 
same  time,  it  was  next  to  impossible  to  get  help  to 
handle  the  crop.  It  is  a  slow  grower  and  its  early 
crops  do  not  compare  in  quantity  with  other  varie- 
ties. The  Lovell  and  Elberta  were  considered  far 
superior  to  the  Muir  as  money  makers,  the  fruit 
ripening  at  a  much  better  time  for  handling  than  the 
Muir  and  yielding  larger  returns,  with  a  far  greater 
promise  of  a  longer  life  than  the  Muir.  The  Lovell 
received  the  strongest  endorsement,  and  very  justly 
so,  too.  It  is  the  very  best  peach,  perhaps,  among 
our  many  good  varieties,  as  a  dryer,  canner  and 
shipper.  The  tree  has  a  fine,  strong  growth  and 
habit.  It  bears  heavily  and  carries  the  fruit  well — 
much  better  than  the  Muir.  For  drying  it  is  close  to 
the  Muir  in  weight  of  dried  fruit  per  pound  of  fresh, 
and  makes  a  finer  dried  fruit.  It  is  one  of.  the  best 
for  canning  of  all  the  freestone  peaches.  For  ship- 
ping it  has  hardly  an  superior. 

In  the  department  of  cling  peaches  the  Phillips 
easily  took  first  place  in  the  discussion.  It  was 
stated  that  when  the  average  peach,  last  year,  was 
bringing  from  $17  to  $20  per  ton  at  the  canneries  the 
Phillips  was  eagerly  sought  for  at  a  much  higher 
price  in  the  Fresno  market,  while  at  the  Visalia  can- 
nery it  readily  brought  $30.  Moreover,  the  Visalia 
institution  has  given  out  that  it  guarantees  $25  a  ton 
for  Phillips  cling  during  the  next  ten  years.  White 
peaches  were  discouraged. 


THE  FIELD. 


Growing  Peas  for  Stock  Feeding. 

J.  R.  Shepard  of  Zena,  Or.,  gives  the  Agriculturist 
an  outline  of  his  experience  in  pea  growing,  which 
will  be  found  instructive  this  side  of  the  State  line. 
I  cannot  understand,  he  says,  why  Willamette  valley 
farmers  have  not  learned  the  value  of  the  field  pea 
for  fattening  stock.  Many  years  ago — thirty  or 
forty,  I  believe — there  were  many  peas  raised  and 
splendid  results  obtained.  Forty  bushels  per  acre 
was  not  very  uncommon,  I  am  told,  on  French  Prairie 
and  elsewhere.  Now  it  is  rare  to  find  a  field  of  even 
a  few  acres.  Perhaps  the  pea  weevil  made  its  ad- 
vent and  frightened  them,  as  it  did  over  150  years 
ago  in  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  or,  perhaps, 
dollar-wheat  was  more  attractive.  But  the  pea 
weevil  is  no  longer  to  be  dreaded  nor  dollar-wheat  to 
be  feared,  and  we  will  see,  no  doubt,  a  revival  of  the 
industry. 

My  experience  is  limited  to  three  or  four  crops, 
and  is  in  no  way  unique,  for  every  person  I  have 
talked  with  who  has  ever  raised  peas  declare  them 
to  be  the  best  thing  you  can  raise  if  you  are  in  stock, 
particularly  swine.  Especially  do  Canadian  and 
European  farmers  endorse  them. 

Variety  and  Yield. — I  am  raising  the  Canadian 
field  pea.  I  doubt  if  there  is  a  better  ;  but  hope  to 
carefully  compare  it,  row  for  row,  with  the  Blue 
Prussian  and  Blackeyed  Marrowfat.  Both  of  these 
are  said  to  be  excellent. 

I  think  twenty-six  bushels  per  acre,  with  favorable 
conditions  and  intelligent  tillage,  etc.,  a  moderate 
yield.  The  average  for  past  three  crops  with  us — 
Ira  Burley,  my  predecessor  in  this  branch,  and  my- 
self— has  been  just  about  thirty  bushels  per  acre. 
Last  year  my  wheat  yielded  four  bushels  on  summer- 
fallowed,  and  my  peas  thirty-five  bushels  on  stubble 
land.  This  was  not  on  a  quarter-acre  corner  of  ex- 
tra rich  land,  but  an  ordinary  twenty-seven-acre  field 
formerly  in  wheat. 

Compared  With  Wheat. — Peas  are  profitable  for 
fattening  hogs  and  wheat  unprofitable.  No  man  can 
profitably  raise  wheat  in  this  valley  and  feed  it  to 
hogs.  There  are  farmers  who  think  they  can,  but  I 
believe  they  are  mistaken.  It  now  takes  two  years 
to  get  twenty  or  twenty-five  bushels  of  wheat  per 
acre,  and  the  land  is  impoverished  correspondingly. 
On  the  same  land  we  can  get  as  many  bushels  of  peas 
every  year,  and  the  land  benefited,  for  the  pea  is  a 
leguminous  plant  and  gathers  nitrogen  from  the  at- 
mosphere, while  the  soil  is  loosened  by  the  roots — at 
least,  in  my  experience.  A  bushel  of  peas  weighs  the 
same  as  one  of  wheat,  is  more  easily  digested,  and 
the  hog  thrives  and  fattens  very  much  more  satisfac- 
torily. The  pea  crop  tends  to  clean  the  land  of  weeds. 
The  land  can  be  plowed  early  in  the  fall  before  the 
rains  come,  while  wheat  land  can  not.  This  is  my 
experience,  and  it  may  not  in  all  cases  prove  as  satis- 
factory as  I  have  found  it. 

Tillage. — Plow  early,  to  allow  land  to  be  benefited 
by  winter  rains  and  frosts  and  to  remove  the  tempta- 
tion to  pasture  it  through  the  wet  weather.  Plow 
deep.  Cultivate  well  as  early  in  the  spring  as  condi- 
tion of  soil  permits.  Sow  from  March  15  to  April  15 
[and  at  many  other  times  of  the  year  in  California. — 
Ed.]  Cover  2  to  4  inches  deep.  I  use  a  disc  drill 
and  think  it  gets  them  in  in  better  shape  than  any- 
thing else.    Some  use  a  plow  for  small  patches. 

If  sown  alone,  use  2*  bushels  per  acre.  They  never 
send  up  more  than  one  stalk,  and,  the  seed  being 
large,  a  liberal  seeding  is  necessary.  I  do  not  sow 
anything  with  them,  but  many  mix  oats. 

The  Canadian  grows  3  to  4  feet  and  will  fall  when 
ripening  in  the  direction  induced  by  prevailing  winds. 
I  mow  them  when  ripe,  cutting  one  way  only,  and  fol- 
low mower  with  a  fork,  to  remove  from  path  of  mower 
for  next  swath.  By  leaving  them  in  windrows,  they 
are  ready  to  be  loaded  and  hauled  to  the  thresher. 
Remove  all  concave  teeth,  and  have  your  engineer 
slow  down.    Use  ordinary  oat  or  barley  riddle. 

I  aim  to  have  several  small  patches  of  from  one  to 
five  acres,  which  I  have  my  hogs  harvest.  Sow  these 
successively.  It  is  poor  economy  to  turn  them  in  be- 
fore the  peas  are  very  nearly  or  quite  ripe.  Unlike 
wheat,  none  are  wasted,  as  the  size  and  color  enable 
the  hogs  to  find  them  all.  Thus  you  will  have  a  lot 
of  fat  hogs  in  August  and  September.  I  have  been 
highly  gratified  at  the  results  obtained  from  this 
system. 

The  Pea  Weevil. — The  egg  is  laid  upon  the  pod 
where  it  is  nearly  grown,  and  the  larva  penetrates 
to  the  pea  within,  where  it  develops  into  the  adult 
beetle  by  October  1st.  By  February  1st  it  has 
clipped  the  thin  hull  that  hid  it,  and  when  the  warm 
days  of  spring  comes  it  is  ready  for  business.  It  is  a 
common  error  to  suppose  that  it  does  not  injure  the 
seed.  I  have  experimented  to  my  entire  satisfaction. 
Many  peas  with  the  tell-tale  hole  will  germinate,  but, 
being  deficient  in  plant  food,  will  be  weakly  and  non- 
productive. Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  peas  were 
infested  in  the  crop  of  1899,  but  owing,  as  I  believe, 
to  the  prolonged  rains  that  season  while  they  re 
mained  cut  but  unthreshed,  the  weevils  were  killed  in 


the  larva  or  pupa  state.  Hence,  not  one  pea  in  a 
thousand  had  a  hole  in  it  last  spring,  and  only  2%  or 
3%  of  last  season's  crop  was  infested.  I  therefore 
reason  that,  if  killed  in  the  larva  state  immediately 
after  threshing,  the  succeeding  crop  will  be  compara- 
tively free.  We  have  a  great  advantage,  I  think, 
over  many  sections,  in  that  the  beetle  remains  in  the 
pea  until  spring  in  our  climate,  and  can  be  easily 
killed.  The  Department  of  Agriculture  recommends 
fumigating  in  a  tight  bin,  by  placing  one  ounce  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon  to  100  pounds  of  seed.  I  have 
tested  this,  placing  two  ounces  in  the  top  of  a  forty- 
gallon  barrel  of  peas.  It  works.  Close  the  barrel 
air-tight  and  the  fumes  settle,  being  heavier  than 
air. 

As  a  forage  plant  for  dairy  cows  the  field  pea  is 
highly  recommended  by  George  W.  Weeks,  yielding 
prodigiously  and  being  rich  in  food  value.  For  this 
purpose  it  is  cut  green  and  fed  at  a  season  when  other 
green  feed  is  scarce. 


European  and  Native  Lupins. 

To  the  Editor: — Your  correspondent  from  Napa 
asks  some  information  about  the  European  lupin,  and 
as  I  experimented  with  the  plant  a  little,  I  will  give 
my  experience  for  what  it  is  worth. 

In  October,  1899,  Prof.  Hilgard  sent  me,  on  my  re- 
quest, one  pound  of  the  seed  of  the  large  blue 
European  lupin.  I  sowed  the  seeds  in  November  of 
the  same  year,  after  the  first  rains  had  made  the 
ground  fit  for  plowing,  throwing  it  broadcast,  but 
taking  care  that  two  seeds  did  not  drop  in  the  same 
place,  or  even  too  close  to  each  other.  The  soil  was 
of  the  very  best,  free  from  trees  and  not  sown  to  any 
crop  the  year  before. 

The  night  after  planting  about  half  an  inch  of  rain 
fell;  so  that  the  seeds  sprouted  right  away  and  kept 
on  growing,  till  some  attained  a  height  of  2*  feet.  A 
little  after  blooming  time,  however,  a  majority  of 
them  began  to  look  sickly,  some  lost  all  their  leaves, 
and  the  whole  was  a  rather  sorry  looking  lot,  except 
a  few  that  had  been  watered  by  the  overflow  of  an 
irrigation  ditch.  When  the  time  of  harvesting  came 
I  harvested  five  pounds  of  seeds,  that  were  much  in- 
ferior in  quality  than  the  seeds  I  had  sown,  being 
about  half  their  size  and  containing  many  sterile 
ones.  The  roots  were  very  sparingly  provided  with 
the  tubercles  that  give  the  plant  its  power  to  draw 
nitrogen  from  the  atmosphere. 

By  chance,  on  that  same  field,  there  sprouted 
three  seeds  of  the  blue  native  lupin,  and,  while  pull- 
ing out  other  weeds,  I  left  them  standing,  so  as  to 
get  a  fair  comparison  between  the  two  different 
kinds. 

The  native  lupin  attained  the  same  height  as  the 
European  kind,  and,  sending  its  lateral  branches  in 
every  direction,  covered  much  more  ground ;  it 
bloomed  at  exactly  the  same  time,  gave  its  seeds 
back  fifty  times,  and  its  root  was  hardly  visible,  on 
account  of  the  knots  with  which  it  was  covered.  At 
no  time  did  it  show  a  disposition  to  wither  till  after 
it  had  done  its  duty.  Examining  some  of  the  plants 
that  had  come  up  in  my  orchard,  there  was  every- 
where the  same  result — luxuriant  foliage,  knotty 
roots,  healthy  appearance. 

A  friend  of  mine  sowed  his  pound  of  seed  among  his 
trees  on  rather  good  soil;  by  the  time  that  he  plowed 
his  orchard  in  the  spring  most  of  the  plants  had  per- 
ished, and  none  were  more  than  a  few  inches  high. 

Taking  two  plants  of  this  year's  growth  of  the 
same  height — 10  inches — I  find  that  the  native  lupin 
weighs  two  ounces,  while  the  European  kind  weighs 
only  half  an  ounce. 

Comparing  again  the  points  of  the  two  different 
specimens,  I  come  to  the  following  conclusion: 

1.  That  the  European  lupin  requires  irrigation 
while  the  native  lupin  does  not. 

2.  That  the  root  of  the  native  lupin  is  better  sup- 
plied with  means  to  absorb  nitrogen  from  the  air 
than  her  European  sister. 

3.  That  both  bloom  and  mature  their  seed  at  ex- 
actly the  same  time. 

4.  That  one  pound  of  seed  of  the  native  lupin  will 
cover  more  ground  than  that  of  the  foreign  kind,  on 
account  of  the  spreading  habit  of  the  former  and  the 
smallness  of  the  seeds. 

5.  That  the  native  plant  will  produce  a  greater 
weight  of  green  manure  than  the  European  kind. 

6.  That  the  European  lupin  will  not  thrive  in  poor 
soil.  H.  A.  Beekhuis. 

Campbell,  Santa  Clara  county. 

This  is  very  interesting.  The  effort  to  secure  a 
variety  more  disposed  to  grow  in  the  winter  than  the 
native  lupins  is  what  led  to  the  introduction  of  the 
European  kinds.  The  native  lupins  like  to  grow  in 
the  spring,  but  that  is  too  late  for  plowing  under  in 
orchard.  Our  correspondent  does  not  definitely  state 
his  observation  on  this  point.  Blooming  and  maturing 
seed  are  not  the  chief  points  in  view  for  green 
manuring.  Does  our  correspondent  find  that  the 
native  grows  as  well  as  the  European  during  the  fall 
and  early  winter  ? 
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ALAMEDA. 

Livermore  Creamery  Successful. 
— Livermore  Herald:  With  the  1st  of 
March  the  Livermore  creamery  finished 
the  first  year  with  M.  Y.  Smith  as  pro- 
prietor. The  books  show  a  satisfactory 
record  for  the  opening  year  of  the  cream- 
ery, after  a  long  period  of  inactivity,  and 
Mr.  Smith  starts  his  second  year  confident 
of  a  far  better  showing.  The  receipts  of 
milk  per  day  now  are  over  a  thousand 
pounds  more  than  on  the  corresponding 
date  last  year. 

BUTTE. 

Profit  in  Oranges.— Chico  Record: 
A  fitting  illustration  of  the  profit  in  a  well 
tilled  orange  grove  comes  from  Therma- 
lito,  where  the  Oroville  Citrus  Association 
owns  eighty  acres,  sixty  of  which  are  in 
bearing.  The  cost  of  bringing  this 
princely  property  up  to  its  present  state 
of  perfection  necessitated  an  expense  of 
$29,000.  A  fine  system  of  irrigation  and 
drainage  was  inaugurated  at  the  time  of 
planting,  and  the  trees  did  remarkably 
well  in  consequence.  The  value  of  the 
grove  is  now  held  by  the  owners  to  be 
$80,000.  The  profits  the  past  season  paid 
12%  on  that  amount. 

Killed  in  a  Peculiar  Manner.— 
Chico,  March  10:  Hugh  Turner,  a  young 
farmer  of  Nord,  in  this  county,  was  killed 
last  evening  in  a  peculiar  manner.  He 
had  been  driving  a  disc  harrow  near  Nord 
and  failed  to  return  to  his  farmhouse. 
The  men  who  were  sent  to  look  for  him 
found  him  lying  across  the  tongue  of  the 
harrow  with  his  left  leg  under  the  ma- 
chine. He  had  evidently  fallen  and  just 
as  the  sharp  disc  passed  over  the  calf  of 
the  leg  his  team  stopped.  The  sharp 
wheel  had  almost  severed  tho  leg  and  the 
heavy  machinery  held  tho  man  until  he 
bled  to  death.  Turner  had  been  dead  for 
several  hours  when  he  was  found  and  his 
body  presented  evidence  of  the  torture  he 
suffered  before  death  relieved  him.  The 
team  had  not  moved  while  the  man  was 
dying. 

COLUSA. 

How  to  Trim  Walnut  Trees. — Co- 
lusa Sun:  We  may  have  become  cranky 
on  the  walnut  question,  but  there  is  so 
much  going  to  waste  around  this  town 
that  we  cannot  help  mentioning  the  sub- 
ject once  in  a  while.  Every  black  walnut 
tree,  properly  treated,  is  worth  $20  or 
more;  but  right  now  they  should  be  cut 
back,  so  as  to  be  ready  for  grafting  next 
February.  Do  not  go  up  in  the  top  and 
trim,  but  cut  the  trunk  of  the  tree  off  not 
over  6  or  7  feet  from  the  ground.  There 
is  not  the  ghost  of  a  chance  of  killing  one. 
After  they  are  cut  off  they  will  this  sum- 
mer sprout  out  on  top  of  the  stump,  and 
these  sprouts  can  be  grafted  next  winter. 
In  five  years  there  will  be  a  revenue  from 
each  tree  that  will  astonish  you.  If  the 
tree  is  not  cut  back  pretty  soon,  another 
year  will  be  lost. 

Sales  on  the  Glenn  Ranch.— Colusa 
Sun,  March  6:  There  were  filed  Tuesday 
eight  sales  on  the  Glenn  ranch,  as  follows: 
C.  H.  Nensan,  113.43  acres;  Nelson  Butler, 
23.75;  D.  C.  O.  Biglow  and  J.  N.  Logan,  91: 
G.  M.  Hanson  and  N.  W.  Hanson,  79; 
J.  D.  Doner,  160;  Nelson  Butler,  58.33; 
Charles  E.  Beck,  78.90;  D.  A.  Shellooe, 
640.  Here  wo  have  nine  purchasers,  all  of 
small  tracts,  except  one  of  a  whole  section. 
This  is  a  good  indication  of  the  breaking 
up  of  the  great  Glenn  ranch  and  a  build- 
ing up  of  small  homes.  Those  who  desire 
to  get  into  a  good  neighborhood  where 
land  can  be  had  at  reasonable  rates,  need 
not  now  hesitate  about  going  on  the  Glenn 
tract. 

The  Prunes  Rotted.— Colusa  Herald: 
The  late  D.  H.  Arnold  housed  about  $1000 
worth  of  undried  prunes  on  trays  in  old 
Armory  Hall  last  fall.  The  lot  was  in- 
spected this  week  and  found  to  be  com- 
pletely ruined  on  account  of  rot.  The 
whole  lot  is  being  hauled  out  and  fed  to 
hogs. 

FRESNO. 

Alfalfa  for  Cattle.— Fresno  Re- 
publican:   Alfalfa  is  the  stuff.  The  hand- 
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writing  is  on  the  wall.  The  man  who  can 
sell  beef  will  have  buyers  at  his  door.  The 
great  Western  ranges  have  beon  hurt — 
perhaps  irretrievably — and  the  condition 
of  the  cattle  industry  in  this  country  is 
such  that,  unless  more  forage  is  grown, 
the  poor  man  will  be  fortunate  if  he  has 
meat  on  his  table  three  times  in  the  week. 
In  1890  there  were  in  this  country  589  head 
to  every  1000  inhabitants.  In  1900  there 
were  only  375.  There  will  be  no  such  thing 
as  over-production  of  beef  cattle  in  the 
United  States,  if  stuff  can  be  produced  to 
feed  them  on.    Alfalfa  is  the  stuff. 

GLENN. 

Early  Haying.  —  Chico  Enterprise, 
March  4  :  Tim  Reidy,  who  came  over 
from  Willows  Saturday  evening,  informs 
us  that  a  farmer  of  that  section  had  last 
week  prepared  for  hay  cutting,  and  that 
he  was  intending  to  commence  work  this 
morning.  Mr.  Reidy  says  that  a  great 
deal  of  the  barley  around  Willows  has 
already  headed  out. 

Very  Early  Barley.— Orland  Regis- 
ter: Briggs  Flack,  a  prominent  rancher 
of  Germantown,  brought  from  his  place  a 
few  days  ago  a  bunch  of  barley  standing 
about  30  inches  high,  with  heads  fully  de- 
veloped. The  specimen  was  raised  on  Mr. 
Flack's  place,  being  a  portion  of  his  sum- 
mer-fallow crop. 

KINGS. 

Bee  Meeting.— Hanford  Sentinel, 
March  7 :  The  Central  California  Bee 
Keepers'  Association  met  last  Wednesday 
at  Brown's  grocery  store  for  the  purpose 
of  making  any  arrangements  necessary 
for  the  enhancement  of  the  bee  raising 
business  for  the  coming  season.  There 
was  a  largo  attendance  of  bee  men  and 
more  enthusiasm  was  manifest  than  there 
has  been  for  many  years  before.  There 
was  a  general  spirit  shown  that  it  was 
desirable  among  the  different  members  to 
co-operate  with  the  best  interests  in  the 
bee  line  in  the  State  and  to  pull  together 
in  the  general  work  of  honey  production. 
The  present  manager,  Fred  Brown,  was 
reappointed  to  look  after  the  buying  and 
selling  for  the  association  for  the  coming 
season  and  Fred  Hart  was  recommended 
for  the  position  of  foul  brood  inspector, 
which  position  he  has  previously  held. 
After  resolutions  were  adoped  to  keep  in 
close  touch  with  the  bee  raisers  of  Colo- 
rado, Nevada,  Utah  and  Arizona,  the 
meeting  adjourned  to  meet  again  in  a  few 
months. 

MENDOCINO. 
Good  Price  for  Timber.— Mendocino 
Beacon:  An  important  deal  in  redwood 
timber  land  was  transacted  in  Mendocino 
this  week.  The  tract  owned  by  the 
Kaisen  brothers  and  situated  about  7  miles 
from  here  on  the  Ukiah  road  was  sold  to 
W.  B.  Coombs  of  Little  River  for  $13,500, 
or  at  a  price  exceeding  $30  per  acre.  This 
sale  is  the  most  important  transaction  in 
redwood  that  has  taken  place  in  this  sec- 
tion for  a  long  time,  and  the  price  per 
acre  probably  exceeds  anything  ever  paid 
in  this  locality  for  a  tract  of  its  size.  The 
timber  is  of  excellent  quality. 

MONTEREY. 
Decrease  in  Sugar  Beet  Acreage. 
— Monterey  New  Era:  There  will  be  very 
few  sugar  beets  —  practically  none — 
planted  in  the  Carmel  valley  this  year. 
The  farmers  did  not  find  them  as  profit- 
able as  other  produce,  owing  to  the  lack  of 
railroad  facilities.  Last  year  about  1500 
tons  of  sugar  beets  were  grown  there.  The 
farmers  say  that  if,  as  was  proposed  last 
year,  the  railroad  should  be  extended 
along  the  coast  from  Lake  Majella  into 
the  valley,  beet  raising  would  pay  well. 
It  would  not  cost  much  to  build  it,  and 
great  quantities  of  wood,  tanbark,  pota- 
toes, fruit,  hay,  grain  and  dairy  produce 
would  be  shipped  over  it. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Squirrels  too  Numerous.— San  Be- 
nito Advocate,  March  8:  Reports  from 
all  sections  of  the  county  indicate  that 
squirrels  are  again  becoming  a  nuisance 
to  the  grain  fields.  The  Board  of  Super- 
visors is  willing  to  aid,  recognizing  the 
immense  loss  that  follows  the  increase  in 
the  squirrel  colonies.  Supervisor  Fredson 
suggests  that  in  lieu  of  a  bounty  for 
scalps,  the  county  should  make  an  appro- 
priation for  poison,  and  furnish  it  free  to 
farmers.  A  few  thousand  dollars  ex- 
ponded  in  poison  will  result  in  a  large  in- 
crease in  the  grain  yield  of  the  county. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
A  Big  Lemon.— Redlands  Daily  Facts : 
One  of  the  largest  lemons  seen  at  the 
Board  of  Trade  room  was  brought  in  by 
H.  H.  Lineau.  It  is  13§  inches  in  circum- 
ference the  greater  way  round  and  11 
inches  the  lesser  way,  and  weighs  seven- 
teen and  one-half  ounces. 

SAN  DIEGO. 
Heavy  Lemon    Offerings.  —  San 
Diego  Union,  March  7:    Never  before  in 
the  history  of  the  county  have  the  offer- 
ings of  lemons  by  growers  been  greater 


than  now,  and  never  before  has  there 
been  a  larger  crop  on  the  trees  and  in 
prospect.  Coupled  with  this  gratifying 
situation  is  a  good  demand  for  the  fruit  in 
the  East  at  fair  prices — prices  that  are 
considerably  higher  than  is  being  paid  for 
oranges.  There  is  one  drawback,  how- 
ever, and  a  very  serious  one,  especially  at 
the  height  of  a  shipping  season,  and  that 
is  a  scarcity  of  cars.  Last  week  about 
thirty  cars  of  fruit  were  shipped  from  this 
county  over  the  Santa  Fe  road  and  quite 
a  number  of  carloads  went  out  on  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company's  line, 
the  exact  number  of  which  Agent  John- 
son refused  to  disclose.  The  quality  of 
the  lemons  being  brought  in  is  said  to  be 
very  good.  The  rains  of  last  month  had 
a  very  beneficial  effect,  although  in  some 
instances  it  caused  the  rind  to  become 
puffy.  The  trees  are  loaded  with  fruit 
and  many  new  trees  are  bearing  this  year 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  the  general 
opinion  that  with  a  few  later  rains  tho 
summer  crop  will  be  enormous  and  of  an 
exceptionally  fine  quality. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

New  Way  of  Grape  Planting.— 
Lodi  Sentinel:  There  is  a  new  method 
employed  in  setting  out  grape  vines,  which 
gives  one-third  more  to  the  acre  than  by 
the  old  way.  This  is  known  as  the  tri- 
angular method,  the  vines  10  feet  apart. 
Instead  of  planting  in  successive  straight 
rows,  the  scheme  is  to  drop  the  first  vine 
on  every  other  row  5  feet,  thus  bringing  it 
midway  between  vines  1  and  2  of  the  row 
before.  Thus  a  triangle  will  be  formed 
with  the  three  vines.  In  this  way  it  is 
said  that  500  vines  can  be  set  in  an  acre, 
against  435  by  the  old  plan.  There  is 
great  activity  in  grape  planting  circles  at 
present  and  many  small  vineyards  are  be- 
ing set  out.  Contrary  to  expectations,  but 
little  attention  is  being  paid  to  resistant 
stock,  and  there  seems  to  be  a  feeling 
among  vineyard ists.  as  a  rule,  that  it  is 
time  to  cross  a  bridge  when  you  come 
to  it. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Replanting  Prune  and  Apricot 
Trees.  —  Campbell  Visitor,  March  1 : 
L.  H.  Sly  is  having  600  prune  and  apricot 
trees  pulled  out  by  John  Rodoni's  stump 
pulling  machine.  The  trees  were  nearly 
all  killed  by  borers,  but  it  is  thought  that 
the  carbon  used  several  years  ago  is  really 
the  cause.  A.  E.  Sargent,  the  foreman, 
is  in  charge  of  the  work  and  he  has  se- 
cured 400  good  Oregon  prune  and  200 
apricot  trees  to  take  the  place  of  the 
dead  ones. 

After  Rea's  Stock  Farm.— San  Jose 
Mercury,  March  11 .  The  Chinese  Consul, 
who  is  in  San  Jose,  is  after  the  racing 
stable  and  stock  farm  of  James  W.  Rea. 
He  is  credited  with  offering  Mr.  Rea 
$50,000  for  the  blooded  stock  and  farm. 
Among  the  thoroughbred  horses  in  Mr. 
Rea's  stud  are  the  well-known  racers 
Much  Better,  Esther  Downs,  Iran  Alto 
and  Fredericksburg.  The  farm  consists 
of  eighty  acres  on  Guadalupe  creek,  about 
6  miles  northwest  of  San  Jose,  is  well 
equipped  with  good  buildings,  training 
track,  etc. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Increasing  Orchard  Acreage.— 
Watsonville  Pajaronian:  Over  150,000 
young  apple  trees  have  been  sold  in  Pajaro 
valley  this  spring.  Of  this  number  the 
majority  of  the  trees  are  Newtown  Pippins 
and  Bellefleurs.  The  orchard  acreage  in 
this  valley  is  being  largely  increased  this 
year. 

SONOMA. 
Large  Acreage  of  Sugar  Beets  to 
be  Planted. — Santa  Rosa  Press-Demo- 
crat, March  7  :  The  California-Hawaiian 
Sugar  Refining  Co.  will  plant  2000  acres 
of  beets  on  its  plantation  at  Reclamation 
this  year.  This  is  a  far  larger  acreage 
than  ever  before  planted  on  the  ranch. 
The  manager  is  now  hunting  for  men  and 
teams  to  prepare  the  ground.  The  big 
tract  of  land  bought  near  Schellville  sev- 
eral months  ago  by  Manager  Raaf  and 
others  will  be  broken  this  spring,  but  only 
a  small  portion  will  be  seeded.  Some 
seventy  -  five  or  eighty  acres  will  'be 
planted. 

Vineyard  Prospects.— Santa  Rosa 
Republican:  Every  indication  on  which 
an  opinion  can  be  based  points  to  an  ex- 
ceptionally large  grape  crop  this  year,  and 
there  is  also  every  prospect  that  the  price 
will  be  high.  During  the  last  three  dry 
years  a  large  per  cent  of  the  grape  vines 
of  some  sections  died,  and  many  others 
have  been  pulled  up  because  the  price  of 
grapes  was  so  low  it  did  not  pay  to  raise 
them.  The  result  is  that  while  the  crop 
will  be  abundant  this  year  on  the  remain- 
ing vineyards,  the  number  of  vines  is  so 
materially  less  than  formerly  that  grapes 
will  still  command  a  high  price. 

Orange  and  Lemon  Combined. — 
Healdsburg  Tribune:  By  calling  on  George 
Remmel  of  Geyserville  one  may  see  quite 
a  freak  of  nature  in  the  form  of  fruit  that 
is  part  orange  and  part  lemon.    On  the 


place  of  John  Thayer  is  a  seedling  orange 
tree  that  was  grafted  into  lemon,  and  this 
is  the  result.  Part  of  the  covering  has 
the  appearance  of  the  orange,  while  the 
remainder  is  strictly  lemon  skin,  both  in 
color  and  texture. 

Apples  Sold  for  One  Cent  a 
Pound. — Sebastopol  Times:  James  Ross 
purchased  from  two  local  Chinamen  four 
tons  of  dried  apples,  the  price  being  1  cent 
a  pound.  For  this  fruit  7$  cents  per 
pound  was  refused  some  time  ago.  At 
present  there  is  no  activity  in  the  apple 
market,  and  many  of  the  growers  who  re- 
fused to  sell  when  good  figures  were  offered 
cannot  now  dispose  of  their  fruit  at  any 
price. 

STANISLAUS. 
Almonds  and  Apricots  Not  Blos- 
soming Well.  —  Modesto  News:  Last 
year  the  crop  of  apricots  and  almonds  in 
this  section  was  unusually  heavy.  This 
year  the  lack  of  blossoms  indicates  that 
there  will  be  a  very  small  crop  in  this  sec- 
tion. There  have  been  but  a  few  blossoms 
on  the  trees,  and  the  trees  are  now  so  far 
advanced  that  the  blossoming  season  has 
passed. 

TULARE. 

Wild  Belgian  Hare.— Tulare  Regis- 
ter: The  first  wild  Belgian  hare  reported 
in  Tulare  has  appeared  and  has  been 
counted — also  roasted.  A  few  days  ago 
the  aforesaid  Belgian  reached  the  yard  of 
C.  Herman  and  was  promptly  shot  and 
served  up  for  dinner. 

Ticks  in  Grass.— Visalia  Times:  Jas- 
per Harrell  says  there  has  not  been  as  fine 
wild  feed  on  his  ranch  in  twenty  years  as 
there  is  to-day,  and  he  has  not  a  hoof  of 
cattle  on  the  place  to  eat  it.  His  cattle 
became  infected  with  the  Texas  tick,  so  he 
doctored  and  dipped  them  and  then  sent 
them  elsewhere  to  graze.  As  these  ticks 
live  in  the  grass  and  soil,  Mr.  Harrell  will 
burn  all  his  feed  for  two  years  with  the 
purpose  of  killing  them. 

VENTURA. 
The  Sugar  Beet  Crop.— Courier : 
From  the  best  information  obtainable 
beet  thinning  will  commence  early  this 
year.  Fully  2000  acres  were  planted  to 
beets  before  the  rains.  Many  acres  are 
already  showing  good  stands  and  there 
will  soon  be  a  demand  for  labor  in  thin- 
ning that  will  give  employment  to  a  large 
number  of  laborers.  As  soon  as  the 
ground  admits,  from  12,000  to  14,000  acres 
more  will  be  put  in. 

YOLO. 

Orange  Growing  Profitable.  — 
Winters  Express:  Who  says  it  won't  pay 
to  raise  oranges  in  this  section  ?  Mrs.  M. 
A.  Wolfskill  has  sold  from  one  seedling 
tree  $15  worth  of  oranges  at  half  a  cent 
apiece. 

YUBA. 

Hop  Roots  Dying.-  Wheatland  Four 
Corners:  Work  in  the  hop  yards  will 
soon  begin  by  trellis  repairing.  Much  re- 
pairing will  have  to  be  done,  as  for  some 
reason  last  season  hops  died  out  quite 
freely.  The  cause  of  roots  dying  is  not 
understood,  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  due  to 
weather  conditions,  as  reports  from  all 
hop  sections  of  the  coast  show  an  increased 
number  of  dead  hills. 

OREGON. 

Horses  for  the  English  Army.— 
Portland,  March  8.  —  J.  F.  Cook,  of 
Omaha,  arrived  here  to-day  for  the  pur- 
pose of  buying  horses  for  the  British 
army.  He  has  bought  200  head  in  Har- 
ney county  for  early  delivery,  and  expects 
to  purchase  500  more  in  this  State. 


KENDALL'S 

the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Sparine,  Ringbones* 
Splint  m  Curbs,  etc,  and  all  forms  of  Lamenew.  It 
worki  thousands  of  cures  annually.  Cures  without  a 
blemish,  as  It  does  not  blister. 


SPAVIN 
...CURE 


IT  HAS  NO  EQUAL. 

So.  Kaaton,  N.  V.,  April  Sod,  1900. 

Dr.  B.  J.  Ken  dill  Co. : — I  hare  need  your  Kendall's  Sperlo  Cor' 
for  orer  too  years  and  I  find  It  will  do  ererytblne;  too  claim.  I  bar* 
cored  both  Sparine  and  Shoulder  Lameness,  and  I'thlnk  Kendall'* 
Sparln  Cora  baa  no  cqoal.  DOUGREY  JOYCE. 

Such  endorsements  an  the  above  are  a  iraarantee  of 
merit.  Price,  $1|  all  for  »5.  As  a  liniment  for  fnmilY 
use  1 1  has  no  eoual.  Ask  yourdrugtfist  for  KK>  HALL'!* 
SPAVIN  CURR,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  Horse," 
the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO..  EN0SBURQ  FALLS,  VT. 
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HORSE  COLIC, 

Distemper,  Founder,  Pneu- 
monia, etc.,  as  well  aa  all 
forms  of  Lameness,  Contract- 
ed  Cord,  Curb,  Splint,  etc.. 

are  instantly  relieved,  and  In- 
variably cured  by  the  use  of 

Turtle's  Elixir. 

Satisfaction  guaranteed  or 
fmoney  refunded.  Used  and 
endorsed  by  the  Adams  Ex- 
press Company.  Used  by  leading  breeders  and 
turfmen  everywhere.  Has  saved  and  cured  many 
valuable  horses.  May  do  likewise  for  you. 

TUTTIE'S  FAMILY  ELtXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
••Veterinary  Experience"  FltKE. 

Tuttle'o  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mais. 
487  O'Forrell  St.,  San  Frnnrl.ro,  CaE 
Rewareof  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  bnt  Initio'.. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  1  f  any 


THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Different  Methods   of  Grafting  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  the  articles  of 
Mr.  Felix  Gillett  and  of  my  young 
friend,  F.  T.  Swett.  While  I  think  the 
methods  of  grafting  cannot  be  too  much 
ventilated,  I  think  it  should  be  done 
calmly  and  without  harping  on  one  in- 
dividual, as  friend  Swett  has  done,  by 
making  me  alone  responsible  for  all  the 
opposition  to  his  pet  method.  But  I 
can  excuse  both  him  and  Mr.  Bioletti 
with  the  ardor  of  youth,  who  think  they 
have  found  the  true  practice  and  cry 
"  Eureka  "  over  it.  When  I  look  back 
over  fifty  years  of  nursery  practice,  and 
the  enthusiasm  I  felt  over  any  new 
problem  worked  out,  as  I  had  to  do  al- 
most single-handed  then,  a  feeling  of 
regret  steals  over  me  that  I  cannot  en- 
thuse now  over  new  experiments  as  I 
did  then.  But  an  exchange  of  opinions 
is  always  useful,  so  let  us  turn  to  the 
subject  at  issue  calmly,  "  with  malice 
to  none  and  charity  to  all." 

In  reading  Mr.  Swett's  paper  over 
carefully,  and  drawing  conclusions  from 
it,  I  have  come  to  the  conviction  that  it 
is  about  as  strong  an  argument  for 
planting  cuttings  directly  in  vineyard, 
cutting  out  all  the  lower  buds,  and  hav- 
ing only  a  few  to  form  the  top,  as  can 
be  made,  for  the  following  reasons: 

1.  It  places  the  cutting  just  where  it 
ought  to  make  and  have  its  roots,  to 
reach  down  into  the  subsoil,  undis- 
turbed by  transplanting  or  removing. 

2.  It  obviates  all  removal  of  non- 
resistant  roots,  as  the  vine  can  and 
should  be  grafted  above  the  ground.  If 
the  soil  is  drawn  carefully  around  the 
junction,  to  keep  the  graft  from  drying 
out,  and  the  stock  is  strong  enough  to 
close  around  the  scion  fairly  and  hold  it 
in  its  place,  no  tying  will  be  necessary; 
and  if  the  scions  are  kept  dormant 
until  the  sap  is  in  rapid  motion,  the 
junction  will  take  place  immediately. 
These  little  mounds,  together  with  the 
stakes  which  should  be  placed  with 
them  immediately  after  grafting,  will 
protect  them  from  careless  hands,  and, 
under  fair  treatment,  90%  will  grow. 

How  is  it  with  the  bench  grafts  ? 
Mr.  Swett  does  not  enlighten  us  how 
many  a  good  workman  can  make.  In 
former  communications  the  advocates 
of  bench  grafting  said  that  the  cutting 
and  the  scion  must  be  of  the  same  size 
and  that  a  careful  man  could  not  make 
more  than  200  per  day.  According  to 
his  own  statement,  he  has  as  a  result, 
which  he  thinks  very  favorable,  77%, 
or  154  from  200.  That  the  coddling  in 
callus  bed,  transplanting  to  nursery  and 
the  rubbing  off  of  the  roots  which  have 
formed  on  the  scion  at  the  junction, 
which  he  himself  calls  rather  tedious,  is 
not  very  expensive  we  will  grant  for 
the  sake  of  argument.  Still,  it  can 
hardly  be  less  than  $6  per  1000.  But 
what  he  can  not  make  me  believe  is 
that  cutting,  grafted  on  cutting,  should 
develop  very  much  vigor  the  first 
summer.  It  would  be  against  all  ex- 
perience in  plant  life.  The  cutting  has 
enough  to  do  to  make  its  own  roots  and 
a  bare  living,  especially  when  it  is  re- 
moved from  callus  bed  to  nursery,  and 
from  there  to  the  vineyard  the  next 
season.  Add  to  this  the  constant  dis- 
turbance to  take  off  the  non-resistant 
roots  from  the  graft,  and  the  practical 
vineyardists — and  it  is  for  them  I  am 
writing — will  have  their  hands  full  and 
their  purses  empty  before  they  receive 
any  returns  from  their  vineyards. 

Mr.  Paul  Masson  of  San  Jose,  one  of 


the  first  introducers  of  Rupestris  St. 
George  (and  this  seems  to  be  the  pet  of 
Mr.  Swett  and  Mr.  Bioletti),  told  me 
that  he  could  graft  in  vineyard  and 
have  at  least  90%  to  grow.  Mr. 
Beringer  of  St.  Helena  follows  the 
same  practice,  and  sees  no  reason  yet 
to  change.  Mr.  Schoenwald  bench- 
grafts  only  a  small  number  to  fill  out 
vacancies,  but  depends  mainly  on  vine- 
yard and  nursery  grafting.  So  much 
for  the  other  side. 

The  Intermediate  Way— Grafting 
in  Nursery. — I  agree  with  Mr.  Swett 
that  I  would  rather  have  a  one-year-old 
plant  for  transplanting  than  a  two- 
year-old.  But  he  himself  declares  that 
there  are  not  enough  of  heavy  cuttings 
of  Rupestris  St.  George  in  the  State 
for  bench  grafting.  So  it  may  be  the 
next  best  way  to  transplant  but  once, 
from  nursery  to  vineyard,  than  to  trans- 
plant from  callus  bed,  then  to  nursery 
and  again  to  vineyard.  Therefore, 
under  existing  circumstances,  it  may 
be  best  to  choose  the  middle  way.  My 
first  choice  is  to  plant  the  cutting  di- 
rectly in  vineyard,  and  graft,  when 
strong  enough,  above  the  ground.  The 
next  best  may  be  to  graft  in  nursery, 
also  above  ground.  I  wish  all  and 
every  method  and  its  advocates  the 
best  success,  and  let  the  best  method 
win.  George  Husmann. 

Napa,  Cal.  

A  Cold-Box  for  Forward  Cuttings. 

D.  A.  Learned  of  Stockton  tells  the 
Mail  that  the  late  warm  rain,  followed 
by  warm  weather  both  day  and  night, 
the  temperature  being  above  60°, 
caused  all  buds  to  burst  far  ahead  of 
their  usual  time.  Many  vineyardists 
are  in  a  quandary  what  to  do  in  plant- 
ing and  in  grafting  on  resistant  stock. 
To  such  Mr.  Learned  offers  the  sugges- 
tion of  providing  cold  storage  for  the 
cuttings.  Make  a  box  5  feet  square 
and  5  feet  deep,  more  or  less,  accord- 
ing to  the  quantity  of  roots  and  cut- 
tings to  be  stored.  Leave  one  side  of 
the  box  for  entrance  by  horizontal 
door.  Plant  four  posts  18  inches  dis- 
tant from  the  corners.  On  these  posts 
nail  timber  and  fill  it  with  chaff  or 
straw.  Any  one  who  can  drive  a  nail, 
with  lumber  and  tools  at  hand,  can 
make  such  a  rude  structure  in  half  a 
day,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  of 
ice  will  stop  the  buds'  growing  for  a 
month.  A  carpenter  can  make  such  an 
entrance  that  this  cold  storage  can  be 
used  for  kitchen  purposes. 
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The  Whole  Story 
in  one  letter  about 

■Pain-KiUeY 

(PBRRT  DAVIS'.) 

Prom  Capt.  F.  Loye,  Police  Station  No. 
5,  Montreal :— "We  frequently  use  Peebt  ! 
Davis'  Pain-Killer  for  paint  in  the  stonv-  1 
ach,  rheumatism,  stiffness,  frost  bites,  chit-  i 
blaint,  cramps,  and  all  afflictions  which 
befall  men  in  our  position.  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation In  saying  that  Pain-Killer  to  the  i 
best  remedy  to  have  near  at  hand." 

Used  Internally  and  Externally. 

Two  Sizes,  25c.  and  SOc.  bottles. 

5ooc ooooooooooooooooo 
NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BDSINESS  ASSOCIATION  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
309  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  m. ,  Wednesday,  the  10th  dav  of  April,  1901. 

I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Seoretary. 


"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  were  first  and 
have  always  been  kept 
best.  They  bavealways  led 
in  improvements,  which 
Imitating'  machines  must 
await  the  expiration  of 
patents  to  use.  The  20th 
Century  improvements 
give  them  still  greater  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency.  They 
are  im  measu  rably  superior 
to  any  other  system  or 
method  that  can  be  em- 
pioyed  in  the  separation 
of  cream— saving  $5.-  to 
$10.-  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system 
and  S3.-  to  $5.-  over  any 
other  centrifugal  method. 
All  sizes,  styles  and  prices 
—$50.-  to  $800.- 
Send  for  new  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts. 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


SAMSON 


KJ  Wind  Mill 

has  made  the  most  phenomenal 
record  ever  known  to  a  machine 
of  this  kind.  It  bears  the  un- 
qualified endorsement  of  every 
man  who  has  seen  or  used  it. 
This  is  due  to  its  many  super- 
ior qualities.  The 

Wonderful 
Double  Gear. 

Detachable  Boxes — easily  re- 
placed at  any  time.  Long 
bearings — no  overhanging 
strain   or    torsion.  Great 
strength,  great  power  and 
ability  to  stand  the  severest 
,  storms.    Don't  buy  a  wind 
mill  until  you  send  for  and 
.dour  Samson  catalog  and 
i  Book.  Mailed  free. 

STOVER  MFG.  CO. 

1  &68RI»er  St.,  Freeport,III. 


No 
crop 
can  be 
grown 
without 
Potash. 
Supply 
enough  Pot- 
ash and  your 
profits  will  be 
large;  without 
Potash  your 
crop    will  be 
"scrubby." 

Our  books,  telling  about  composition  of  fertilizers 
best  adapted  for  all  crops,  are  free  to  all  farmers. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
Q3  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast* 

Impioved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.BR    dfc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumni  St.,  San   Francisco,  Cal. 


Direct  to  Consumers. 

Our  Hand. ome  Catalog  *  ree,  costing  ov.-r  $2  each, 
coutal nes  144  pages,  with  1500  Illustrations  and  16,000 articles 
1  lsted.  on  which  we  fjuarantee  to  save  yon  from  15to75%.  Most 
complete  book  of  Its  kind.  Sent  for  10c  to  pay  costof  mailing, 
which  will  be  refunded  with  firBtorder.  Valuable  book  of  refer- 
ence and  ought  to  beln  every  household,  G*tlt;keep1thandy. 

Heller  Chemical  Co.,  Dept,  (9,  Chicago. 
'The  Oulj  HUll  Order  Drag  Home  la  the  Hurld."*". 


/.This  harrow  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  he  drawn  together  and  used 
in  the  regular.lengthor  extended^as  shown.]  LThe.5  and  6  are  best  all  round  two-horse  harrow. 


"  I  have  Clark's  Reversible  Cutaway  Disc  Harrow,  which  gives  entire  satisfaction.  I  have  four 
other  implements  which  I  sometimes  use,  but  when  I  want  my  orchard  cultivated  I  h  tch  to  Clark's 
Cutaway."  W.  H.  Stuart,  Campbell,  Cal. 

Clark's  "  BS  "  Reversible,  DOUBLE  LEVER,  Extension  Head  Harrow. 

<•  B5  "  5-foot  cat,  10  twenty-Inch  discs,  Price  842  50.  This  week,  830.25 
"B6"    6-foot  cat,  12  "  "  '«      848.50.      "         "       834  50 

"BIO"  10-foot  cat,  20  "  "         '«      880  00.      "        "      850  50 

Our  warehouse  will  be  torn  down  next  week— we  have  to  sell  'em  this  week  or  move  'em.  Buy  this 
week  and  save  80%.  Write  or  call. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying:  ground  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  =  New  York  -  Omaha  =  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  =  San  Francisco. 


HAW  KEY E  STUMP  PULLER... 


Pulls  an  ordinary  grub  in  1  %  minutes. 
Pull*  cither  standing 

Timber  or  Stumps. 

Makes  a  Clean  Sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting. 

A  man,  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.   No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.   You  cannot  longer  afford 
to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.   Illustrated  catalogue  FREE,  giving  prices,  terms  and  testi- 
monials, also  full  information  concerning  our  I.  X.  L.  Grubber,  Iron  Olant  Grub  and  Stump 
Hachinc,  2-horse  Hawkeye  and  other  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land.   

Address  Milne  Bros,  for 

MILNE  MRJ  CO..  sth  st.  monmouth.ill.    Shetland  pony  catalogue; 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Beautiful  Threads  of  Gold. 

Weaving  into  a  workaday  life 

Beautiful  threads  of  gold  ! 
A  thread  of  joy,  with  a  strand  of  strife, 

And  ever  the  hands  which  hold 
May  fashion  them  into  patterns  rare 
Or  designs  of  beauty,  new  and  fair, 
Till  the  Master  weaver  finds  them  there, 

In  beautiful  threads  of  gold. 

Weaving  them  in  with  a  patient  hand, 

Beautiful  threads  of  gold  ! 
Filling  them  in  as  the  Master  planned 

When  he  laid  life's  somber  fold. 
Weaving  them  in  with  homeliest  cares, 
Over  some  burden  another  bears — 
Rejoice  that  the  Master  weaver  spares 

Some  beautiful  threads  of  gold. 

Weaving  them  in  with  the  hopes  and  fears, 

Beautiful  threads  of  gold  ! 
Brighter  the  gold  of  the  thread  appears, 

As  the  web  of  life  grows  old. 
Weaving  them  in  with  a  smile  and  song, 
Such  wonderful  threads,  so  fine  and  strong, 
Under  the  good  and  over  the  wrong, 

Weave  beautiful  threads  of  gold. 

—Anna  J.  Grannis. 


Success. 

Success !  It  is  won  by  a  patient  endeavor, 
Energy's  fire,  and  the  ilame  glow  of 
Will ; 

By  grasping  the  chance  with  a  "Now, 
now  or  never  !  " 
Urging:  on,  on!  while  the  laggard  stands 
still. 

Success !    It  is  facing  life's  trials,  un- 
daunted ;  < 
Fighting  the  present — forgetting  the 
past : 

By  trusting  to  Fate,  though  for  years 
she  has  taunted, 
And  bearing  Time's  scars  ;  facing  front, 
to  the  last. 

Success  !    Would  you  win  it  and  wear  its 
bright  token  ? 
Smile  and  step  out  to  the  drummer's 
light  lilt ; 

Fight  on  till  the  last  inch  of  sword  blade 
is  broken. 

Then  do  not  say  die.   Fight  on  with  the 
hilt! 

— Mary  Markwell  in  Success. 


A  Lover's  Quarrel. 

Bob  Jamieson  stamped  around  his 
room,  dropped  his  favorite  pipe,  said 
something  untranslatable,  and  picked 
up  his  cap. 

He  paused  for  want  of  breath,  his 
eyes  flashing,  his  nostrils  dilating — 
with  calm  contempt,  it  is  to  be  sup- 
posed. 

"No,  my  dear  Dolly,  I  daresay  you 
will  be  expecting  me  to  come  and  apol- 
ogize, and  implore  you  to  come  out  on 
the  river  with  me,  but  you'll  have  to 
send  for  me  first." 

With  which  noble  display  of  inde- 
pendence Robert  Jamieson  flung  out 
of  his  room  and  down  to  the  river, 
metaphorically  patting  himself  on  the 
way,  and  all  the  time  dreading  the 
blank  in  his  life  which  he  would  feel  as 
soon  as  his  rage  should  cool  down. 

Dolly  Parsons  put  on  her  prettiest 
white  frock  and  a  picturesque  sun  hat. 
"If  Mr.  Jamieson  calls,  tell  him  I  am 
out,"  she  said  to  the  maid.  "  I  am  go- 
ing on  the  river." 

She  told  herself  this  last  piece  of  in- 
formation was  for  the  benefit  of  the 
servant,  in  case  she  required  to  know. 

"When  he  comes  and  finds  me  gone, 
he  will  be  furious.  I  will  take  my  canoe 
and  stay  out  till  quite  late.  I'd  love  to 
frighten  him  thoroughly." 

Miss  Parsons'  bright  brown  eyes 
flashed  a  little.  A  faint  flush  appeared 
on  her  pretty  cheeks — it  was  a  flush  of 
anger,  but  it  was  eminently  becoming. 
She  looked  maddeningly  pretty  as  she 
sat  in  her  canoe  and  paddled  away  up 
stream.  It  was  a  glorious  afternoon, 
and  the  river  was  looking  its  best ;  but 
Dolly  Parsons'  eyes  were  not  filled  with 
appreciation  of  the  beauty  around  her. 
She  repeated  to  herself  again  and  again 
the  horrid  things  Bob  had  said. 

"No.  she  would  not  forgive  him  for  a 
long  time  ;  it  would  not  do ;  the  cir- 
cumstances were  too  aggravated.  He 
would  be  coming  back  expecting  her  to 
forgive  everything — some  girls  might 


be  so  silly,  but  he  would  find  she  was 
made  of  different  stuff." 

And  all  the  time  she  knew  that  she 
dared  not  let  her  anger  cool,  for  a 
horrid,  absorbing  pain  would  fill  her 
heart  at  once,  and  a  wretched  feeling 
of  loneliness  and  depression,  and  she 
hated  to  be  unhappy. 

She  paddled  on  and  on,  until  the  other 
boats  were  all  left  behind.  She  was 
very  tired,  but  she  would  not  stop.  Her 
mind  was  made  up  on  one  point ;  she 
would  frighten  Bob  Jamieson  into  an 
appreciation  of  her  worth. 

It  was  almost  twilight  when  she 
turned  to  go  home  ;  the  river  seemed  to 
her  to  have  suddenly  become  lonely  and 
depressing  ;  the  sun  had  gone  down  and 
a  chill  wind  had  sprung  up.  Dolly  pad- 
dled fast  and  splashed  the  water  over 
her  pretty  frock,  and  grew  cross  and 
miserable.  She  had  quite  expected  Bob 
would  have  followed  her  to  "  make  it 
up ;"  she  had  decided  how  long  she 
would  keep  him  in  suspense,  and  how, 
at  last,  to  forgive  him. 

A  clock  in  the  distance  struck  seven. 
Dolly  paddled  faster  and  faster,  though 
she  was  so  tired  she  hardly  knew  how 
to  go  on.  She  looked  anxiously  along, 
when  swiftly  around  the  bend  she  had 
just  cleared  shot  another  boat,  close 
her  wake.  It  came  so  swiftly  it  was 
almost  on  her  before  the  sound  of  the 
oars  made  her  glance  up ;  it  came  so 
close  that  her  cry  to  "  look  ahead ! " 
came  too  late. 

She  screamed  with  alarm  and  missed 
her  stoke.  The  man  in  the  other  boat 
looked  around  with  annoyance  written 
on  every  feature,  and  then,  before  he 
could  back  water,  the  impetus  of  his 
last  stoke  brought  the  nose  of  his  boat 
with  a  crash  into  the  stern  of  her  canoe; 
which  filled  and  sank  instantly. 

"  Bob  !  Bob  !  Bob  !  Help  !  "  But  be- 
fore the  cry  was  past  her  lips  Dolly  had 
gone  under. 

"Great  Scott !    It's  Dolly  !  " 

In  a  second  Bob  had  sprung  into  the 
water  after  her.  A  stupefied  face  rose 
above  the  surface  and  two  hands  strug- 
gling wildly  to  clutch  something  ;  then 
she  sank  again.  In  desperation  Bob 
made  a  wild  plunge  at  the  spot  where 
she  had  gone  down,  and  this  time 
caught  a  bit  of  her  sleeve.  It  was 
barely  enough  to  support  her  by,  but 
having  got  a  hold  he  made  the  most  of 
it,  and  managed  to  keep  her  up  until 
he  could  grasp  her  firmly,  then  by  de- 
grees he  drew  her  to  the  bank,  and  in 
time  managed  to  lift  her  into  his  boat, 
which  fortunately  had  drifted  to  the 
bank.  She  was  conscious  again  by  that 
time,  and  he  laid  her  in  the  boat  and 
wrapped  his  coat  about  her.  She  was 
not  really  hurt,  only  overcome  with  the 
shock  and  weariness  ;  but  she  looked  a 
very  piteous  and  forlorn  little  creature 
as  she  lay  shivering  in  the  bow  while 
Bob  pulled  as  quickly  as  he  could  to  the 
boathouse.  In  spite,  though,  of  her 
plight,  her  spoiled  clothes  and  general 
discomfort,  she  did  not  feel  as  depressed 
as  she  had  done  before  the  plunge,  nor 
did  the  world  seem  so  utterly  devoid  of 
happiness. 

"  Bob,"  she  said,  after  silently  watch- 
ing him  for  some  moments,  "Bob — why 
were  you  up  the  river  so  late  ?  " 

"Why  were  you?"  answered  Bob, 
not  without  embarrassment. 

"  Will  you  tell  me  if  I  tell  you  ?  " 

"Yes,"  he  said,  his  color  heighten- 
ing. 

"Well,  I  was  angry  with  you,  and  I 
wanted  to — frighten  you." 

"  You  carried  your  scheme  to  perfec- 
tion, dear." 

"But  Bob,  I  didn't— oh,  Bob,"  in  a 
great  state  of  consternation,  "you 
can't  think  I  fell  in  on  purpose  ?  " 

"  No  dear  ;  I  am  quite  convinced  of 
that." 

Dolly  looked  at  him  thoughtfully  for  a 

moment. 

"  Bob,"  she  said  severely,  "what  do 
you  mean  ?  " 

"Well,"  he  answered,  with  convic- 
tion, "young  women  don't  put  on  their 
prettiest  dress  when  they  contemplate 
a  dive." 

Dolly  had  the  grace  to  blush.  "  My 
poor  dress  I"  she  said  dolefully  ;  "and 
I  was  looking  so  nice  when  I  started," 
she  added  regretfully.  "  I  must  be  a 
fearful  fright  now,  though,"  with  sud- 
den consciousness.  "Am  I,  Bob  ?  Do 
I  look  very  dreadful  ? 


' '  I  have  seen  you  looking  better, 
darling." 

Dolly's  brow  puckered  again. 

' '  Now  tell  me  why  you  were  up  here 
so  late." 

Bob  did  not  answer ;  he  seemed 
deeply  interested  in  something  on  the 
bank. — Mabel  Quiller-Couch. 

Curious  Facts. 

The  State  of  Pennsylvania  has  pur- 
chased 100,000  acres  of  land  for  a 
forestry  preserve. 

There  are  forty  islands  in  the  Scilly 
isles,  with  a  total  area  of  fifty-five 
square  miles. 

Seventy-one  degrees  below  zero  was 
the  record  of  low  temperature  regis- 
tered by  Schwatka  on  the  Great  Fish 
river  in  Canada. 

The  funnels  of  the  steamer  Oceanic 
are  of  such  gigantic  proportions  that 
two  tram  cars  could  pass  through 
them,  side  by  side. 

The  jellyfish  has  no  teeth,  but  uses 
himself  as  if  he  were  a  piece  of  paper 
when  he  is  hungry,  getting  his  food  and 
then  wrapping  himself  about  it. 

It  is  a  strange  fact  that  the  right 
hand  which  is  more  sensitive  to  the 
touch  than  the  left,  is  less  sensitive 
than  the  latter  to  the  effect  of  heat  or 
cold. 

An  example  of  patient  industry  is 
the  sorting  of  hogs'  bristles  as  it  is  car- 
ried on  at  Tien  Tsin.  China.  Each  one 
of  the  bristles  has  to  be  picked  out, 
measured,  and  placed  in  the  bundle  of 
hairs  of  corresponding  length. 

"  It  has  been  estimated,"  says  a  man 
quoted  by  the  Philadelphia  Record, 
"  that  there  are  about  350,000,000  hens 
in  the  United  States.  During  the  year 
1900  they  produced  approximately 
14,000,000,000  eggs,  which  represent  in 
the  neighborhood  of  $175,000,000.  That 
seems  a  lot  of  money,  but  just  wait  a 
minute."  He  figured  on  a  slip  of  paper 
with  a  pencil.  "The  living  value  of 
hens  at  30  cents  apiece,"  he  continued, 
"is  not  far  from  $100,000,000,  besides 
which  about  $130,000,000  worth  of  poul- 
try is  eaten  in  this  country  in  the  course 
of  a  year.  So  you  see  the  hen,  while  a 
humble  bird,  cuts  quite  a  figure  in  the 
financial  world." 


Humorous. 


Barbkr  (absently):  "Shampoo, 
sir  ? "  Customer  (with  shining  bald 
pate)  :  "No — shine  !  " — Glasgow  Times. 

Mrs.  Fangle  :  "The  papers  men- 
tion a  man  who  has  cooked  his  own 
breakfast  for  fifteen  years."  Mr. 
Fangle:  "He  must  have  been  very 
hungry  when  he  finally  got  it  done." — 
Tit-Bits. 

"If  you'll  split  some  wood  I'll  give 
you  a  good  meal,"  said  the  lady  of  the 
house.  "Excuse  me,  madam,  haught- 
ily returned  the  wanderer.  "I  never 
begin  breakfast  with  a  chop." — Phila- 
delphia Record. 

Mrs.  McSwatters  :  "I  read  here 
that  $20,000,000  in  gold  were  shipped 
to  England  last  week.  What's  that 
mean?"  McSwatters:  "I  guess  a 
couple  of  American  heiresses  must 
have  got  married." — Syracuse  Herald. 

Wife  :  ' 1  We  have  been  married  twelve 
years,  and  not  once  in  that  time  have 
I  missed  baking  you  a  cake  for  your 
birthday.  Have  I,  dear?"  Hubby: 
"No,  my  pet.  I  look  back  upon  those 
cakes  as  milestones  in  my  life." — 
Credit  Lost. 

"I  should  think  you  would  be  afraid 
to  eat  onions  in  the  middle  of  the  day," 
said  the  blond  typewriter  to  the  bru- 
nette when  they  met  at  dinner.  "I'm 
not  a  bit,"  replied  the  dark  one  ;  "you 
see,  our  office  is  on  the  thirty-sixth 
floor,  and  when  I  go  up  in  that  ele- 
vator it  takes  my  breath  away." — 
Yonkers  Statesman. 

"Thomas,"  said  the  teacher  of  the 
class  in  physiology,  ' '  can  you  give  a 
familiar  instance  of  the  power  of  the 
human  system  to  adapt  itself  to 
changed  conditions?"  "Yes'm,"  re- 
sponded Tommy  Tucker.  "My  Aunt 
Abigail  gained  a  hundred  pounds  in 
flesh  in  less  'n  year,  an'  she  didn't 
crackle  a  particle."— Chicago  Tribune. 


ARE  YOU  PLUMP 
or  thin  ?  red  cheeks  or  sallow 
life  in  your  step  or  feel  your 
weight  ?  are  you  comfortable  or 
hoping  to  be  so  next  spring  or 
summer  or  fall  ? 

One  is  health ;  the  other  is 
not-quite  health. 

This  condition  of  not-quite 
health  can  be  turned  into 
health  with  Scott's  emulsion  of 
cod-liver  oil. 

It  is  a  pity  to  get  in  the  hab- 
it of  thinking  of  health  as  a 
thing  to  be  hoped  for;  why  not 
go  for  it  now  ! 

There  is  only  one  way  to 
make  strength :  by  food.  You 
want  appetite  first,  then  food. 
The  emulsion  will  give  you 
food-rest,  to  master  your  food 
with. 

We'l  lsend  you  a  little  to  try,  i  1  you  like. 
SCOTT  &  BO WN E,  409  Pearl  street,   New  York. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  O.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


Mt.  Campbell 
Orange  Tract, 

22  Miles  East  of  Fresno,  near  Recdley. 

SOIL— Red  dry  bog;  the  very  best. 
WATER— Large  Alta  canal  and  reservoir. 
LOCATION— High  sloping  mesa  above  frost  line 
Now  offered  for  sale  with  water  at  $75  to  H00  per 
acre  in  10  or  20  acre  tracts. 

W.  N.  R0HRER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 

113  FULTON  ST. .  one  block  u  ett  of  City  I/all, 

SAN  KKANC1SCO,  CAX. 

Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  VAH  DEE  1TAILLEH,  Frett. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  fcS;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Pull  course  of 
assaying.  160.  Established  1RS4.  Send  for  Ciroular. 

W.  T.  MUGG  &  CO., 

make  a  specialty  of  selling  good  raisin  vine- 
yards.  Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE,  943  J  ST.,  FRESNO,  CAL. 
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The  Motive  Power. 

Not  he  who  hews  the  tree  with  well- 
aimed  ax, 

Not  he  who  tunnels  through  the  stub- 
horn  stone, 
Not  he  who  boasts  the  mettle  of  Ajax, 

Nor,  Zeus-like,  hurls  thunder  from  a 
throne. 

But  he  who  stoops  to  watch  the  daisy 
grow, 

Who  seeks  the  sap  within  the  sapling's 
sheath, 

And  he  who  learns  by  force  of  mind  to 
know 

The  marvels  of  the  universe,  beneath. 

Not  he  who  rests  upon  the  glory  won, 
Not  he  who  sighs  to  have  his  life  work 
through, 

But  he  who,  in  the  midst  of  what  is  done, 
Impatient  stands  for  what  is  still  to  do. 

—Montrose  J.  Moses  in  Success. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

For  an  afternoon  tea  sandwiches, 
cake,  tea  and  a  cold  or  frozen  beverage 
usually  comprise  the  bill  of  fare.  Con- 
fections and  salted  almonds  may  also  be 
added. 

For  a  French  dressing  one  table- 
spoonful  of  oil  to  three  of  vinegar  is 
the  generally  accepted  proportion, 
with  a  half  saltspoonful  of  paprika  and 
a  half  tablespoonful  of  salt.  Put  the 
ingredients  and  the  oil  into  a  bowl  and 
stir  until  the  salt  dissolves.  Then  add 
the  vinegar  and  stir  thoroughly. 

A  pretty  centerpiece  that  attracted 
much  notice  from  a  housewife's  guest 
recently,  proved  to  be  a  discarded 
caster  that  had  been  stowed  away 
with  other  relics  for  years.  The  six 
bottles  had  been  removed  and  in  their 
stead  had  been  placed  three  tiny  pots 
with  ferns  and  vines.  The  castor  stood 
on  a  glass  mat. 

Steamed  vegetables  are  said  to  be 
much  more  nutritious  than  those 
cooked  in  the  usual  way,  as  they  do  not 
come  in  contact  with  the  water,  and 
so  do  not  lose  any  of  their  flavor.  Beets 
and  onions  are  especially  delic- 
ious cooked  by  this  process,  and 
even  meats  and  chicken,  it  is  claimed, 
are  improved  by  first  steaming  them, 
and  afterwards  browning  them  in  the 
oven. 

Crude  oil  is  an  excellent  thing  with 
which  to  keep  hard  wood  or  painted 
floors  in  good  condition.  If  put  on 
with  a  soft  flannel  cloth,  and  rubbed 
and  polished  with  another,  even  a 
painted  floor  will  soon  have  a  surface 
that  will  reflect  the  stripes  or  figures 
of  the  curtains.  Crude  oil  will  also 
clean  and  polish  furniture,  and  is  most 
generally  used  in  all  the  large  furniture 
shops,  where  each  piece  is  gone  over 
two  or  three  times  a  week.  Mahogany 
is  a  wood  that  soon  shows  the  effect 
of  dust  or  dampness,  but  an  applica- 
tion of  this  oil  will  renew  its  original 
brightness. 

Chicken  salad  sandwiches  are  not 
quite  the  obvious  compound  that  their 
title  indicates.  The  white  meat  of  the 
chicken  should  be  chopped  very  fine 
and  pounded  in  a  mortar  to  a  smooth 
pulp.  This  is  seasoned  to  taste  with 
salt,  paprika,  olive  oil  and  a  little 
lemon  juice,  and  is  spread  upon  thin 
slices  of  bread,  cut  in  oblongs  or  dia- 
monds or  fancy  shapes.  The  covers 
to  these  slices  are  spread  with  butter 
into  which  is  pressed  almonds  or 
English  walnuts,  sliced,  not  chopped 
very  thin.  The  pieces  are  then  put 
together  and  are  often  tied  with  rib- 
bon to  hold  the  pieces  of  bread  to- 
gether. 

Vegetables  such  as  onions,  cabbage, 
cauliflower  and  turnips  may  be  made 
more  delicate  and  wholesome  by  allow- 
ing their  odors  to  escape  with  the 
steam  while  they  are  boiling.  There  will 
also  be  less  odor  observable  about  the 
house  if  this  is  done  than  if  the  flavors 
are  allowed  to  concentrate  in  tightly 
closed  vessels.  While  doubtless  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  nutrients  are  lost  by 
this  means,  the  vegetables  by  being 
rendered  more  palatable  become  more 
digestible.  The  same  is  true  of  boiled 
meats,  and  the  lid  of  the  kettle  should 
be  left  partly  off  while  they  are  cook- 
ing, otherwise  there  will  be  a  strong, 
unpalatable    flavor.    All    green  veg- 


etables should  be  boiled  in  an  uncov- 
ered vessel.  Some  housekeepers  claim 
that  a  dish  of  steaming  vinegar  on  the 
range  will  prevent  cooking  odors  from 
permeating  the  house. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Various  Methods  in  Which  Prunes  May  Be 
Used. 

NUMBER  IV. 

Our  prunes  are  sweet  enough  not  to 
need  sugar  to  improve  their  flavor,  but 
the  addition  of  sugar  makes  the  cooked 
product  richer  and  more  attractive. 
The  use  of  sugar  is  merely  a  question  of 
economy.  With  prunes  at  3  or  4  cents 
a  pound  and  sugar  at  5  cents,  it  is  not 
economy  to  use  sugar;  but  with  prunes 
at  1  to  10  cents  and  sugar  at  5  cents, 
the  case  is  reversed,  for  all  the  sugar 
used  is  in  the  cooked  product.  The 
substitution  of  fruit  sugar  for  so  much 
meat  as  is  usually  eaten  is  a  great  step 
in  the  direction  of  good  health,  espe- 
cially with  children,  who  always  have  a 
"  sweet  tooth." 

Soaking. — Prunes  should  stand  in 
tepid  water  a  few  hours  and  then  be 
thoroughly  washed  and  rinsed.  This 
removes  all  foreign  matter.  They 
should  then  be  put  to  soak  with  a  little 
more  water  than  is  necessary  to  cover 
them.  Now  scatter  on  top  the  sugar, 
enough  to  give  the  richness  desired. 
They  should  soak  until  they  take  up  all 
the  water  they  will;  then  they  will  be 
fairly  plump.  If  they  are  pretty  dry, 
it  will  take  from  twenty-four  to  thirty- 
six  hours.  Soft  water  is  better  than 
hard  to  give  plumpness. 

Cooking. — A  little  more  water  should 
be  added  and  then  they  should  be  slowly 
boiled,  not  to  exceed  five  minutes.  This 
will  tend  to  make  the  skins  tender. 
Now  set  them  back,  where  boiling  will 
cease  and  where  the  temperature  will 
stand  at  about  180°.  At  this  tempera- 
ture the  prune  will  cook  through  and 
not  harden.  A  higher  temperature 
hardens  the  albumen,  and  they  are  not 
so  fine  in  flavor. 

When  they  are  tender,  best  deter- 
mined by  dipping  out  one  or  two  and 
pinching  them,  turn  off  all  the  water 
into  a  porcelain  dish  and  boil  it  down  to 
the  thickness  desired;  then  pour  back 
over  the  prunes  and  the  dish  is  ready. 
If  wine  is  to  be  used,  put  it  into  the 
syrup  after  cooling,  before  it  is  put  on 
the  prunes.  To  put  the  wine  in  while 
cooking  is  to  lose  all  by  evaporation.  I 
have  found  Sauterne  rather  better  than 
claret. 

Tests. — If  all  this  has  been  well  done 
the  following  results  will  have  been  se- 
cured: 

1.  The  liquor  will  be  as  clear  as  good 
wine. 

2.  The  flavor  of  the  liquor  will  be 
rich  and  fruity,  far  removed  from  the 
sickish  sweet  so  often  observed. 

3.  The  prune  will  be  tender  and  its 
flavor  should  be  equal  to  or  even  su- 
perior to  that  of  the  syrup. 

Chas.  H.  Allen, 
(to  be  continued.) 

Domestic  Hints. 

Cheese  and  Eggs. — Mix  a  cup  of  fine 
bread  crumbs  and  two  cups  of  grated 
cheese  with  a  cup  of  fresh  milk.  Add 
a  little  dry  mustard  and  a  dash  of  cay- 
enne. Heat  a  tablespoonful  of  butter 
in  the  chafing  dish  and  pour  in  the  mix- 
ture, stirring  constantly.  Just  before 
serving  add  two  eggs  well  beaten. 

Baking  of  Bread. — If  bread  is  made 
into  small  French  loaves  they  may  be 
light  when  put  into  the  oven,  which 
must  be  sufficiently  hot  to  bake  the 
loaves  quickly  in  thirty  minutes.  If 
the  loaves  are  in  square  pans  and  are 
larger,  the  oven  may  be  slow  at  first. 
The  bread  may  be  in  ten  minutes  be- 
fore it  browns  ;  then  it  will  be  browned 
and  baked  in  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  Rolls  and  small  breads  should 
be  baked  for  twenty  minutes  in  a  quick 
oven. 

Brown  Sauce. — Put  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  butter  or  dripping  from  roast 
meat  in  a  spider,  add  two  tablespoon- 
fuls  flour  and  stir  until  a  dark  brown. 


Add  one  pint  of  hot  water  or  brown 
stock,  stir  till  thick  and  smooth  and 
season  to  taste  with  salt  and  pepper, 
the  amount  depending  on  the  previous 
seasoning  in  the  stock  or  meat  gravy. 
When  making  it  for  roast  meat  use  all 
the  brown  glaze  in  the  meat  pan. 
Lemon  juice,  mushrooms,  currant  jelly, 
olives,  pickles,  horse  raddish,  bay  leaf, 
catsup,  wine  and  many  other  things 
may  be  used  to  flavor  brown  sauces. 

Cream  Almonds. — These  are  made 
by  dipping  either  the  blanched  or  the 
dark  almonds  in  soft  frosting  of  the 
consistency  as  that  used  for  the  cocoa- 
nut  creams,  flavored  and  colored  to 
taste.  In  green,  yellow,  pink  or  white 
they  are  toothsome,  and  serve  to  fill 
up  the  chinks  when  arranging  boxes. 
When  making  only  a  small  quantity 
of  candy  it  is  advisable  to  flavor  and 
color  each  kind  of  cream  made  when 
it  is  but  just  stiff  enough  for  icing. 
Then  a  few  almonds  may  be  dropped  in 
and  iced  before  stiffening  to  cream  for 
other  uses.  Several  pounds  of  these 
almonds  do  not  come  amiss  in  a  sale. 


Keeping  Smoked  Meats  in  Interior  Valley 
and  Foothills. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  last  issue 
Geo.  R.  Wales,  of  Lassen  county,  gives 
his  method  of  preserving  smoked  meats. 
While  the  method  employed  will  give 
good  results  in  the  locality  named — 
Lassen  county  climate  being  particu- 
larly adapted  to  the  preservation  of 
meats  in  any  stage — I  would  not  recom- 
mend its  wholesale  adoption  in  the 
great  interior  valleys  of  California. 
Whether  it  is  in  the  texture  or  grain  of 
the  meat,  in  climatic  influences  or 
method  of  curing  and  smoking,  I  am 
unable  to  state,  but  I  have  never  seen 
any  bacon  produced  in  the  great  val- 
leys or  the  foothills  adjacent  thereto 
which  would  stand  packing  in  boxes  for 
any  considerable  time.  If  packed  in 
boxes  in  a  cool  place  it  becomes  moldy 
no  matter  how  wrapped. 

A  safer  way  is  to  pile  it  up  in  some 
cool  but  well  ventilated  place  where  it 
can  be  easily  looked  over  and  shifted 
occasionally.  Lum  Hudson. 

Fresno  county. 


ET  Macbeth's  "pearl  top" 
and  "  pearl  glass  "  lamp- 
chimneys  ;  they  are  made  of 
tough  glass,  tough  against 
heat ;  they  do  not  break  in 
use  ;  they  do  from  accident. 

They  are  clear,  transparent, 
not  misty.  Look  at  your 
chimney.  How  much  of  the 
light  is  lost  in  the  fog  ? 

Be  willing  to  pay  a  little 
more. 

Our  "Index"  describes  ,itl  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Addr 


Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Cannery  Superintendent. 

We  want  an  experienced,  skilled  man 
having  some  capital  of  his  own  to  invest 
therein,  as  working  manager  of  a  small 
canning,  pickling  and  preserving  estab- 
lishment about  to  be  constructed.  Ample 
supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Excel- 
lent market,  this  being  the  distribution 
center  for  a  large  mining,  lumbering  and 
stock  country.  No  one  need  apply  unless 
he  has  at  least  $1000  cash  of  his  own  to  in- 
vest in  the  concern.  Address 

LEWISTON  WATER  &  POWER  COMPANY. 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO. 

Three  10-disc  S.  &  R.  Disc 
Plows,  at  a  Bargain. 

MADL  ESPECIALLY  FOR  TRACTION  ENGINE. 

Inquire  of  THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Gal. 


Elgin  Watches 

are  tested  and  tried  by  extreme 
heat  and  cold  at  the  factory  and 
adjusted  to  withstand  varying 
temperatures. 

Genuine  Ruby  Jeweled  Elgins 

are  sold  by  all  Jewelers  in  sizes 
and  styles  to  suit,  and  at  reason- 
able prices. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always  has  the 
word  "Elgin"  engraved  on  the 
works— fully  guaranteed. 

Booklet  Free. 

ELGIN  NATIONAL  WATCH  t'O. 

ELGIN,        -  ILL. 


Don't  Brag  About 

a  wire  fence  until  you  have  used  and  abused  it. 
Ours  have  been  Used  anil  Abused  fur  fifteen  years. 
PAGK  WOVKN  WIRE  FKNCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Circulars  Free. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street,  Dwtgbt,  Ills. 


ROYAL 
SPRAY 
PUMP 

Is  a  double-acting  Spray 
Pump,  designed  espe- 
cially for  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  best 
orchardlsts  and  orange 
growers  desiring-  quick 
work  at  high  pressure. 
Notwithstanding  the 
large  capacity  of  this 
Pump,  one  man  can 
operate  it  constantly 
against  pressure  with- 
out undue  effort. 

Piston  is  easily  and 
quickly  repacked  and 
all  valves  easily  access- 
ible. Piston,  piston-rod, 
valves,  valve  seats  and 
cylinder  lining  are  brass. 
Piston-rod  is  outside 
guided,  so  that  it  runs 
perfectly  straight. 

We  carry  a  full  line  ol 
SPRAY  OOOUS 

WOODIN  & 
LITTLE. 

312-314  Market 
Street, 
*"j  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3tf— 4-  —  S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FKKSNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


FOREMAN  WANTED  FOR  LARGE  RANCH, 
S*n  Gabriel  valley.  Special  knowledge  of 
deciduous  fruit  handtlDg  and  drying  absolutely 
necessary.  Must  be  a  rustler.  Married ;  no  family 
preferred  Address,  stating  age,  experience,  wages 
and  references,  to  Parkers  &  Haig,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  March  13,  1901. 

NEW  YORK  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  New  York  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 

bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   80*@79X  79H@79M 

Thursday   79fc@79?<  79X@79 

Friday   79*@79X  78X@79« 

Saturday   79*®80*  79*@79?< 

Monday   83  @79*  79*@79 

Tuesday   797s@79X  79«@79 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  ll«d      8s  0«d 

Thursday   5s  11  %d      5s  11  Xd 

Friday   5s  11   d      5s  UJid 

Saturday  5s  ll*d      5s  ll*d 

Monday  5s  ll*d      5s  llfcd 

Tuesday   5s  llfcd      5s  HSd 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   98X®  97*      1  03*  @l  U3'„ 

Friday   97*®   97*      1  02X@1  03* 

Saturday   97*®  98*      1  04  @1  04* 

Monday   V>%®   98«      1  0S%®\  04li 

Tuesday   98*®  98*      1  04*@1  04 

Wednesday   98*®  99*      1  04*®  l  05;4 

WHEAT. 

Dullness  and  lack  of  strength  have  been 
the  prominent  features  of  the  wheat  mar- 
kot  since  last  review,  as  for  some  weeks 
preceding.  One  serious  drawback  is  the 
scarcity  of  ships,  this  having  operated 
against  wheat  the  entire  season.  Taken 
in  connection  with  the  limited  inquiry  for 
wheat  from  importing  countries,  most  of 
them  having  more  wheat  on  hand  or  offer- 
ing to  them  from  exporting  countries 
than  they  can  advantageously  take  care 
of,  it  is  not  surprising  that  values  for  this 
cereal  continue  at  a  low  range.  Not  until 
there  is  a  crop  failure  in  some  extensive 
wheat  area,  or  materially  lower  ocean 
freight  rates,  need  any  marked  improve- 
ment in  prices  for  wheat  be  looked  for. 
That  values  will  recede  materially  from 
current  low  levels  is  not  probable,  as  the 
selling  pressure  is  not  now  pronounced 
and  will  be  still  lighter  if  prices  touch  a 
lower  plane.  There  are  still  large  quan- 
tities of  wheat  on  hand,  however,  in  this 
State,  and  prospects  for  coming  crop  wore 
never  more  favorable  at  corresponding 
date.  What  we  need  is  a  foreign  market 
and  plenty  of  ships  to  carry  the  grain 
outward.  The  Unitod  States  visible  sup- 
ply east  of  the  Rockies  was  reported  at 
55,893,000  bushels,  a  decrease  for  the  week 
of  1,341.000  bushels.  The  Government  re- 
port announced  128,100,000  bushels  of 
wheat  in  farmers'  hands,  or  24.5%  of  the 
last  crop,  as  compared  with  158,700,000 
bushels  in  1900,  or  29%  of  the  1899  crop. 
CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1901,  delivery,  97J@99Jc. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.02}@1.05}. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
98J@99fc  ;  December,  1901,  $1.04}@1.05J. 

California  Milling  II  00  @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  ®  96* 

Oregon  Valley   96  ®1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   95  @1  02* 

Washington  Club   95  ®1  00 

OB  qualities  wheat   90  @  92* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  6s2*d@6s3*d 

Freight  rates   40@41J<s  37*@383is 

Local  market  SO  96*®  1  00     SO  96*@0  98* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Prices  are  without  quotable  improve- 
ment and  are  not  likely  to  record  any  ad- 
vance in  the  near  future.  Spot  stocks  are 
of  only  moderate  volume.  Larger  quan- 
tities than  are  offering  could  be  placed 
for  shipment,  provided  existing  compara- 
tively low  rates  for  export  grades  proved 
acceptable.  A  full  cargo  of  24,600  barrels 
went  forward  this  week  per  the  French 
bark  Sainte  Anne  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  i-  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice  2  60@2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25(5.3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  50@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  25 

BARLEY. 
While  there  are  no  very  heavy  quanti- 
ties being  urged  on  buyers,  there  is  more 


than  enough  barley  on  market,  both  of 
shipping  and  feed  grades,  to  accommo- 
date the  immediate  demand  at  existing 
rates.  While  the  market  throughout 
lacks  firmness,  sellers  of  common  feed 
qualities  are  at  greatest  disadvantage,  the 
excess  of  stocks  being  largest  of  this  de- 
scription. There  is  some  barley  going 
Eastward  by  rail,  but  the  movement  out- 
ward by  sea  at  present  is  very  light. 
Chevalier  is  practically  out  of  stock  and  is 
not  quotable  in  a  regular  way.  Beyond 
limited  seed  requirements,  this  variety  is 
not  now  inquired  for,  being  taken  mostly 
for  export  in  the  Summer  and  early  Win- 
ter months. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   71M®  78* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   70  @  71* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  86 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice     @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  

Chevalier,  poor     @  

OATS. 

Market  is  slow  and  the  trend  of  values 
is  to  easier  figures  than  have  been  current 
for  some  months  past,  although  no  spe- 
cial reductions  are  as  yet  warranted  in 
quotable  rates.  Sales  are  not  readily 
effected,  however,  at  full  current  figures. 
While  holders  are  not,  as  a  rule,  inclined 
to  grant  buyers  very  marked  concessions, 
the  acceptance  of  materially  lower  prices 
than  gonerally  asked  would  be  necessary 
to  effect  free  sales. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  42*@1  47* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30  ®1  37* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  27* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  37* 

Milling   1  42*@1  47* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice...,   1  42*@1  50 

Black  Russian   1  12H,@1  85 

Red   1  20  ®1  45 

CORN. 

There  is  not  much  offering,  neither  is 
the  inquiry  active  at  prevailing  values. 
Stocks  are  principally  Eastern  White  and 
Large  Lellow.  Supplies  of  domestic  Small 
Yellow  are  exceedingly  light. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  16  ®1  17* 

Large  Yellow   1  15  @1  17* 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @  

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  08  @1  10 

RYE. 

Market  is  dull  and  unfavorable  to  sell- 
ers. Most  dealers  have  all  they  care  to 
carry.  For  some  off  quality  rye  75c.  was 
accepted. 

Good  to  choice,  new   77*®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 
None  arriving.  The  small  stocks,  mostly 
in  the  hands  of  local  millers,  are  being  very 
steadily  held. 

Good  to  choice   2  00  ®2  10 

BEANS. 

Business  in  this  department  continues 
of  a  light  order.  While  stocks  are  small, 
they  would  admit  of  considerable  more 
trading  than  is  being  transacted.  White 
varieties  are  in  scantiest  supply,  and  are 
held  at  too  stiff  figures  for  the  majority  of 
dealers  or  consumers  to  purchase.  Colored 
beans  are  tolerably  reasonable,  as  com- 
pared with  prices  asked  for  white  varie- 
ties, but  even  colored  kinds  are  high,  con- 
sidering prices  which  have  been  current 
for  same  in  times  past.  No  special  activ- 
ity in  either  white  or  colored  beans  is 
looked  for  during  the  next  few  months. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  IDs     ®  

Small  White,  good  to  choice              4  75  (84  90 

Lady  Washington                              4  10  @4  25 

Butter                                              4  25  ®4  50 

Pinks                                               2  15  ®2  25 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                      2  65  ®2  76 

Reds                                                    3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney                                    4  00  @4  25 

Llmas,  good  to  choioe                        5  65  @5  75 

Black-eye  Beans                            2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans                                 1  75  @2  00 

Garbanzos,  large                             2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                           1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
About  five  carloads  of  Eastern  Green 
Dried  have  been  landed  here  within  the 
past  fortnight,  causing  market  for  domes- 
tic to  be  slow  and  lower.  In  Niles  Peas 
there  is  practically  nothing  doing. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  ®2  75 

Niles  Peas   1  60  @1  75 

WOOL. 

The  local  market  remains  dull,  and  is 
likely  to  continue  so  for  some  weeks,  for 
same  reasons  previously  stated  in  these 
columns,  operators  preferring  to  do  their 
work  in  the  interior,  now  that  the  new 
Spring  clip  is  near  at  hand.  With  dull- 
ness prevailing  here,  dealers  are  able  to 
operate  to  better  advantage  in  the  in- 
terior than  they  would  if  there  was  an 
active  and  firm  market  in  this  center. 
Shearing  is  now  under  headway  in  the 
Southern  counties. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  ®16 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  @ll 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  @11 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @10 

Southern,  12  mos   8  ®  9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  @10 


Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  @8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  12  @14 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  ®12 

Middle  County   8  @  9 

San  Joaquin   7  @8 

HOPS. 

Little  doing  in  hops,  either  in  a  whole- 
sale or  jobbing  way.  Stocks  at  present 
are  too  light  to  admit  of  any  extensive  op- 
erations. It  is  estimated  that  not  much, 
if  any,  over  3,000  bales  now  remain  on  this 
coast,  of  which  quantity  1,300  bales  are 
credited  to  Washington,  700  bales  to  Ore- 
gon, and  1,000  bales  to  this  State.  Values 
remain  quotably  unchanged,  but  are 
largely  nominal  at  this  date. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   13*@16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

While  strictly  choice  to  select  wheat 
hay  is  not  offering  in  heavy  quantity,  and 
in  a  small  way  sells  to  fair  advantage,  oc- 
casionally above  quotable  rates,  the  mar- 
ket for  the  more  common  grades  of  hay  is 
slow  and  weak,  with  offerings  heavy  of 
latter  description.  Straw  is  commanding 
fairly  steady  rates. 

Wheat   8  00®  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00@11  50 

Oat   7  00®  11  00 

Barley  ,   «  00®  8  60 

Volunteer   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   8  00®  9  50 

Stock   6  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00@12  60 

Straw,  »  bale   40®  47* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Most  kinds  of  mill  offal  are  in  sufficiently 
liberal  supply  to  give  market  for  same  an 
easy  tone.  Especially  is  Bran  offering  in 
liberal  quantity,  as  compared  with  imme- 
diate demand.  Rolled  Barley  remained 
quotably  as  last  noted.  Milled  Corn  was 
steadily  held. 

Bran,  V  ton   14  50®  15  00 

Middlings   17  00®  19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    15  50®  17  00 

Barley,  Rolled   15  50@16  00 

Cornmeal      25  50®   

Cracked  Corn   26  50®  

SEEDS. 

A  shipment  of  30,534  pounds  Mustard 
Seed  went  forward  the  past  week  per 
Panama  steamer  for  New  York.  There 
is  not  enough  Mustard  Seed  on  the  local 
market  to  enable  giving  quotations.  Al- 
falfa Seed  is  in  light  stock,  but  demand 
for  the  same  is  practically  over  for  the 
season.  In  values  for  Bird  Seed  there  are 
no  quotable  changes  to  record,  business 
being  mainly  of  a  light  jobbing  order. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Flax   2  60® 3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah     9  @  9* 

Alfalfa,  California   8  ®  8* 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*@  4 

Rape   2  ®  2* 

Hemp   8  ®  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Conditions  in  the  Grain  Bag  market  re- 
main practically  as  last  noted.  There  is  a 
fair  business  doing  in  Calcuttas  for  for- 
ward delivery  at  prevailing  rates.  Wool 
Sacks  are  beginning  to  go  into  the  in- 
terior on  account  of  Spring  clip,  prices  re- 
maining as  last  quoted. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  6*@— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  6*@— 
State  Prison  Bags  In  lots  of  2000,  »  100.5  65  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  S2*@35 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  tt>8  80  @32* 

Fleece  Twine   7*@— 

Gunnies   — ®12* 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5« 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton     6*@  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 
The  general  features  of  the  market  re- 
main virtually  the  same  as  a  week  ago. 
There  is  a  fair  demand  for  Hides  at  cur- 
rent rates.  Pelts  move  slowly.  Tallow  is 
not  neglected. 

HONEY. 

Owing  to  bright  outlook  for  coming 
crop,  the  market  has  a  much  easier  tone 
than  during  greater  part  of  the  season 
now  drawing  to  a  close.  Demand  at  pres- 
ent is  light,  and  holders  are  granting  con- 
cessions to  buyers  rather  than  miss  sales, 
although  spot  stocks  are  small. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  6* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*@5 

Extracted,  Amber  4  ®  4* 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  12  @13 

Amber  Comb  11  ®12 

Dark  Comb   7  ®9 

BEESWAX. 
Values  continue  to  prevail  at  same  range 
as  for  some  time  past,  with  supplies  of 
very  slim  volume. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  »  lb  2fl  @28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Demand  for  Beef  is  not  very  brisk,  but 


market  is  lightly  stocked  and  values  are 
ruling  steady.  Mutton  is  slightly  lower 
than  last  quoted,  the  supply  being  more 
than  sufficient  for  immediate  needs.  Lamb 
brought  much  the  same  figures  as  pre- 
ceding week,  but  market  was  not  particu- 
larly firm  at  the  quotations.  Veal  which 
was  not  too  old  nor  too  young  sold  to  very 
good  advantage.  Hogs  are  not  in  exces- 
sive supply,  nor  are  they  likely  to  be  in 
the  near  future.  Last  quoted  prices  con- 
tinued to  prevail. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          7*®  8 

Beef,  second  quality   7*@  7* 

Beef,  third  quality   6*®  7* 

Mutton— ewes,  9@—c;  wethers   9  ®  9* 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6*®  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®  <W 

Hogs,  large,  hard   6*®  5% 

Hogs,  feeders   6*@  5* 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*@  8 

Veal,  small,  $  n>   8  @  9* 

Veal,  large,  »fl>   8  @9 

Lamb,  spring,  ^  lb  11  ®— 

POULTRY. 

No  pronounced  changes  were  estab- 
lished in  quotable  rates  or  the  tone  of  the 
market.  Most  kinds  of  poultry  in  prime 
to  choice  condition  met  with  tolerably 
prompt  sale.  Large  young  fowls  were 
most  sought  after  and  brought  best  fig- 
ures. Not  much  attention  is  being  given 
to  Turkeys,  the  meat  being  invariably  un- 
desirable at  this  time  of  year.  Pigeons  did 
not  lack  for  attention,  either  Old  or 
Young,  but  latter  kind  was  most  in  re- 
quest. 

Turkeys,  live  bens,  V  B>   12*®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   10  @  11 

Turkeys,  Dressed,  per  lb   12  @  18 

Hens,  California,  ¥  dozen   4  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  @7  00 

Fryers   5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  large   4  80  @6  00 

Broilers,  small   8  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Ducks,  young,  *  dozen   6  00  (a 7  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  50  @1  76 

Goslings,  »  pair   2  50  ®2  75 

Pigeons,  old,  f»  dozen   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  young    2  50  43  CO 

BUTTER. 

As  is  to  be  expected  in  the  Spring  sea- 
son, the  butter  market  is  displaying  weak- 
ness, quotable  rates  for  creamery  extras 
showing  further  reduction.  The  quality 
of  arrivals  averaged  better  than  preceding 
week.  There  was  a  fair  movement  out- 
ward at  the  prevailing  values. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  &                           17  @18 

Creamery,  (lists                                    15  @ — 

Creamery,  seconds                                —  @ — 

Dairy,  select                                        15  @ — 

Dairy,  firsts                                        18  (814 

Dairy,  seconds                                     12  ®— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy                           —  @ — 

Mixed  store                                       11  ®— 

Creamery  in  tubs                                 17  @18 

Pickled  Roll                                        17  @18 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          17  @18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair                           15  @16 

CHEESE. 
Stocks  have  been  kept  down  to  small 
proportions,  but  in  some  instances  rates 
were  shaded  in  favor  of  buyers,  rather 
than  miss  sales,  the  general  desire  being 
to  prevent  accumulations.  Eastern  is  in 
light  stock,  both  here  and  at  producing 
points. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   8*@— 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @— 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @  9* 

EGGS. 

There  has  been  free  purchasing  the  past 
week  on  cold  storage  account,  both  here 
and  in  the  interior.  The  demand  for  im- 
mediate use  was  also  brisk.  There  ie  no 
probability  of  prices  for  choice  eggs  touch- 
ing lower  levels  this  season  than  are  now 
current. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  1S*®14 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  12*@13 

California,  good  to  oholce  store   12*®13 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading   —  fa- 
Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @ — 

VEGETABLES. 
There  were  increased  receipts  of  fresh 
vegetables,  especially  of  Asparagus  and 
Rhubarb,  and  lower  prices  prevailed. 
Onions  continued  to  move  slowly,  and  al- 
though there  were  no  heavy  quantities  on 
market,  there  were  too  many  for  the  de- 
mand at  current  rates,  buyers  taking  hold 
very  slowly.  Other  Winter  vegetables 
did  not  make  much  of  a  showing,  neither 
did  they  meet  with  special  or  active  in- 
quiry. 

Asparagus,  T  lb   *  ®  9 

Beans,  String,  »  lb   5®  7 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  V  100  lbs. . .  1  00  01  26 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   60  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  V  lb   10  0  12* 

Garlic,  *n>   8  ®  4 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  V  oental —  2  50  @2  75 

Peas.  Sweet,  garden,  V  ">   4  @  5 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  fib   10  @  12* 

Rhubarb,  »  box   80  @150 

Squash  Summer.  V  box   1  00  @1  26 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  *  ton    ®  

Tomatoes,  V. crate   60  ®1  00 
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POTATOES. 
The  market  was  heavily  stocked  with 
table  potatoes  of  fair  to  good  quality,  and 
there  was  a  decidedly  weak  feeling,  shad- 
ing of  rates  in  favor  of  buyers  being  the 
rule  rather  than  the  exception.  A  few 
extra  select  Burbanks  brought  higher 
figures  than  were  warranted  as  quota- 
tions. Oregon  Peerless  commanded  toler- 
ably good  prices  for  seed  purposes.  Ore- 
gon Garnet  Chile  ruled  fairly  steady,  with 
offerings  of  same  not  specially  excessive. 
Sweets  were  offered  quite  freely  and  at 
reduced  rates. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   25  @  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  ^  ctl.     35  @  60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  V  cental    @  

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   60  @  85 

Early  Rose   80  @  90 

Garnet  Chile,  $  cental   75  @  90 

Peerless,  $  cental    85  @1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  $  cental... .     50  @  75 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  are  offering  out  of  cold  storage 
in  fairly  liberal  quantity  for  this  advanced 
date,  but  there  are  scarcely  any  now  com- 
ing forward  from  interior.  Values  show 
much  the  same  wide  quotable  range  as  for 
some  time  past,  with  market  very  firm  for 
select  table  fruit  and  weak  for  common 
and  defective  qualities.  Advices  from 
Strawberry  sections  warrant  anticipating 
this  fruit  in  quotable  quantity  at  an  early 
date. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  50  @  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  $  60-Ib  box.  85  @  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-ft  box.     50  @  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  is  a  saying  that  the  unexpected 
always  happens.  The  unexpected  has 
certainly  happened  this  week  in  the  prune 
market.  Only  a  few  days  ago  it  was  re- 
ported that  the  Asssociation  would  likely 
reduce  prices,  and  many  connected  with 
the  fruit  trade  felt  confident  that  the  card 
rates  of  the  Association  would  be  marked 
down,  to  be  more  in  keeping  with  the  re- 
cent values  current  on  non-Association 
stock.  While  the  trade  was  awaiting  a 
definite  decision  from  the  Association,  con- 
siderable movement  developed  in  non-As- 
sociation prunes  at  low  figures.  Then 
came  the  announcement  that  the  Associa- 
tion would  maintain  previous  rates,  the 
discovery  being  made  at  the  same  time 
that  practically  all  the  non-Association 
prunes  had  passed  from  first  hands.  It  is 
supposed  that  most  of  the  prunes  sold  the 
past  week  at  cut  rates  were  secured  by 
the  Association.  At  all  events,  the  whole- 
sale market  is  bare  of  non-Association 
prunes,  and  there  is  a  decidedly  firmer 
feeling.  Now  that  the  Association  has 
control  of  the  stocks  unplaced,  and  has 
given  assurance  that  current  rates  will  be 
maintained,  it  is  believed  that  buyers  will 
take  hold  more  freely.  There  is  certainly 
a  more  hopeful  and  healthy  condition  of 
affairs  as  regards  prunes  than  a  week  ago 
was  thought  possible  of  development  in 
such  a  short  time.  In  other  dried  fruits 
there  has  been  little  movement,  and  such 
transfers  as  were  effected  showed  the 
market  to  be  decidedly  weak  for  apples, 
and  without  quotable  improvement  for 
other  kinds.  Some  poorly  cured  pears 
went  at  less  than  inside  quotations. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Aprloots,  Royal,  prime   6 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ¥  ft.-   6  @  6i4 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @8 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @10 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   4H@  5 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   2y%®  3H 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @7 

Nectarines,  $ft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fanoy   5tf@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  4H 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes   .11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @6 

Prunes,  Silver   4H@  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   Sy,®  4% 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2y, 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   ltf®  2% 

Figs,  White   2H@  3& 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @  5 

Pears,  prime  halves   2  @3 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No. 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50S,  6Jic;  50-60s,  4^c; 
60-70S,  3%c.\  70-80S,  3Mc;  80-90S,  2&c;  90-lOOss 
2*0.;  100- 120s,  ltfc.  The  selling  price  of  Prunes 
for  District  No.  1  Is  He.  per  pound  less,  and  for 
District  No.  2  per  pound  less  than  for  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 

RAISINS. 
Business  in  raisins  has  not  been  lately 
of  heavy  volume  and  has  been  mostly  in 
seeded.  The  special  export  rate  of  3c  for 
3-crown  standard  loose  Muscatel  will 
likely  result  in  a  free  outward  movement 
of  this  class  of  stock. 

P.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. — CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  8-crown,  $  20-ft 
box   3  00  @— 


Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @ — 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   160  @— 

do       do      2-crown,  $  box          1  50  @— 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

*  »>   — @  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  6H 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — @  6 
Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  6H 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  60-lb 
boxes.) 

Loose  Muscatel  Paeiflcs,  5Hc,  5^0.  and  5c.  for  4, 
3  and  2  crown  respectively. 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  $  ft.,  12c; 
choice,  11c;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 
7*4090. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  $  lb.,  lO^c;  choice, 
94c ;  standard,  8Xc ;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7@8c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Much  the  same  state  of  affairs  prevails 
as  during  preceding  week.  The  orange 
market  is  glutted  with  low  grade  fruit, 
while  choice  to  select  is  in  very  moderate 
supply.  Values  are  ruling  steady  for  best 
qualities,  but  market  is  weak  and  prices 
are  irregulor  for  common  stock.  Lemons 
of  desirable  quality  are  selling  to  fair  ad- 
vantage, while  the  more  common  grades 
are  offering  at  fully  as  low  values  as  have 
been  current  at  any  time  this  season. 
Limes  continue  in  very  limited  supply  and 
are  commanding  firm  figures. 

Oranges— Navel,  $  box   75@2  00 

Seedlings,  $  box   65@1  25 

Tangerines,  f,  half  box   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   75@1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   2  25@  

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@2  oo 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   8  00®  

California,  small  box    @  

NUTS. 

Almond  market  is  quiet  and  lacks  firm- 
ness, although  there  are  no  large  quanti- 
ties offering.  The  wholesale  market  is 
practically  bare  of  Walnuts,  especially  of 
No.  1  to  choice  stock.  Values  on  Peanuts 
are  being  well  maintained, 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  tb  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   8  @11 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard  7  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4Vi@  54 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   64®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

There  have  beon  no  new  developments 
since  date  of  last  report.  Market  remains 
firm,  with  every  prospect  of  so  continuing 
through  the  balance  of  the  season.  Dry 
wines  of  1900  vintage  are  quoted  at  19@ 
22c.  per  gallon,  with  offerings  light.  Some 
holders  are  asking  above  quotations.  The 
Panama  steamer  sailing  on  the  8th  inst. 
carried  200,941  gallons  and  29  cases  wine, 
destined  for  New  York.  Considerable 
wine  is  going  forward  to  Eastern  points 
by  rail.  A  sale  of  60,000  gallons  Napa 
county  wine,  last  year's  vintage,  is  re- 
ported at  21c,  delivered  here. 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  March  13  Evaporated  apples, 

common,  35i@4?i(c;  prime  wire  tray,  5@5%c; 
choice,  54®6c;  fancy,  6@7o. 

California  Dried  Fruits. — Moderate  trade  doing, 
but  at  generally  easy  figures. 

Prunes,  3M@8c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  74@12c:  Moorpark,  84®  14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  64®  10c;  peeled,  14®  18c. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  ot  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  which  contain  much  valuable  in- 
formation, and  may  be  had  for  the  asking 


WHEELS 

'•'--FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bills  to  pay. 
No  tires  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Oar  catalogue 
tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy.  III. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  sacks. 

147,918 

4,500,714 

4,322,922 

Wheat,  centals.. 

.  99,687 

5,712,894 

4,851,960 

Barley,  centals.. 

.  27,305 

3,071,927 

4,429,611 

8,120 

543,256 

629,738 

86.339 

97,909 

600 

104,522 

91.150 

Beans,  sacks 

.  9,246 

521,305 

326,467 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  37,157 

1,220,071 

957,040 

Onions,  sacks 

.  2,351 

145,296 

135,258 

2,760 

122,078 

119.320 

271 

23,565 

36,408 

276 

7,183 

9,256 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1900. 

last  year 

Flour,  H  sacks  113 

628 

2,577,378 

2,907,184 

Wheat,  centals  322 

090 

5,656,380 

4,308,781 

Barley,  centals  

104 

1,841,(140 

3,522,407 

Oats,  centals  

47,581 

34,223 

2  269 

14,317 

214 

10,779 

21,495 

82  579 

101,519 

409,631 

4,112.407 

Hops,  pounds  

555 

531,6^8 

945,861 

15 

1,657 

3,340 

Potatoes,  packages  9 

350 

108,793 

59,509 

Of  Interest  to  Horce  Owners. 

No  doubt  very  many  of  our  readers  have  used 
and  are  well  acquainted  with  the  old  reliable  vet- 
erinary remedy,  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure,  which  has 
been  regulany  advertised  in  our  columns  for  a 
number  of  years.  There  may  be  many  among  our 
new  subscribers,  however,  who  have  not  heard  of 
it.  It  is  manufactured  by  the  Dr  J.  R.  Kendall 
Company  of  Enosburg  Falls,  Vermont,  and  has 
been  upon  the  market  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century.  There  is  no  nook  or  corner  of  the  United 
Staies  or  Canada  where  it  is  not  well  and  favor- 
ably known  and  used.  It  is  also  used  extensively 
in  Australia  and  almost  every  country  on  the 
globe  for  the  treatment  of  spavin  ringbone, 
splints,  curbs  and  all  forms  ot  lameness,  equally 
effective  in  treating  bruises,  sprains,  soreness, 
etc.  While  it  was  prepared  and  put  out  as  a  vet- 
erinary remedy  and  specially  recommended  as 
such,  its  friends  and  users  say  it  is  good  for  lame 
back,  inflammation  and  swelling  of  any  kind,  rheu 
matism.  etc.  The  Kendall  peop  e  issue  "  A  Treat- 
ise on  the  Horse  and  His  Diseases,"  which  treats 
in  a  concise  way  of  about  all  the  ailments  and 
diseases  that  horses  are  liable  to  suffer  from  un- 
der ordinary  conditions.  The  book  is  illustrated 
with  over  80  cuts,  which  aid  quite  materially  in 
diagnosing  and  treating  diseases.  There  is  a 
long  list  or  table  of  doses  which  is  most  valuable, 
as  it  give.-;  the  name  of  the  drug,  its  action  and 
use,  size  of  the  dose,  and  the  antidote.  It  con- 
tains a  chart  and  full  descriptirn  for  determining 
the  age  of  a  horse  by  the  appearance  of  the  teeth. 
There  are  other  things  of  interest  and  value  to 
horse  owners.  The  Kendall  people  will  mail  a 
free  copy  to  those  of  our  readers  who  w  sh  it. 

In  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin,  is  located  the  large 
farm  seed  growing  establishment  of  the  John  A. 
Salzer  Company.  Last  year  they  introduced  a 
three-eared  corn.  This  year  they  bring  forward 
Salzer's  Early  Golden  Yellow  Combination  Dent 
Corn— early,  big-kerneled,  long-eared,  big-cropping 
variety.  Salzer's  catalogue  tells  all  about  it.  It 
costs  but  6  cents  postage. 


HEALD5 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Sliver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
8S~ Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


Building 
paper  for 
fruit  trees 


P  &  B  Building  Paper,  in  connec- 
tion with  printer's  ink,  otters  the 
cheapest  and  best  means  for  pro- 
tecting young  trees  from  insect  and 
animal  attack  and  sunburn. 

This  paper  has  a  heavy  rope 
manilla  base,  and  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  P  &  B  Compound, 
which  makes  it  fire,  water,  germ, 
acid  and  fume  proof.  It  is  splen- 
did for  use  in  building  houses  and 
boxes  for  sulphuring  fruits.  To 
construct  a  portable  house,  simplv 
nail  the  paper  on  a  wooden  frame- 
work and  cement  laps  with  P  &  B 
Paint.  This  makes  an  air-tight, 
sulphur-proof  box,  easily  portable. 

Send  tor  booklet. 


Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  afl  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  In  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  Inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agenoies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far 
superior.  Advice  and  circulars  free. 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


COLT'S  NEW  NAVY, 
38  8c  41  CALIBRES. 


Send  4  Cts.  for  Catalogue. 


H.  E.  SKINNER  CO., 

416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Successors  to  E.  T.  Allen  Co.) 

PTTATG  AMMUNITION,  .* 
It  I  \W  FISHING  TACKLE, 
V*  \J  1 1      9  ATHLETIC  GOODS. 

LARGEST  STOCK.    LOWEST  PRICES. 


CYCLONE 
FENCE 


Is  shipped  knocked  down, 
and  put  together  with  the 
Cyclone  Machine  with  no 

more  labor  than  stretching  ordinary  netting. 
Your  freight  rate  is  less.  You  save  one-third  tbe 
cost  and  get  a  better  fence.  You  need  less  posta 
because  Cyclone  Steel  cables  are  stronger  with 
cross  wire  s  heavier  than  in  common  fence.  We 
are  the  largest  shippers  of  fence  supplies  direct  to 
the  consumer.  Get  our  wholesale  prices  on  wire 
and  all  fencing  material,  also  ornamental  fence 
and  gates  for  all  purposes.    HXH  catalog  just  out. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.,  Holly,  Mich. 

Branches— Cleveland,  Ohio.  Waukesnn,  III. 
Toronto,  4'iuiu<lii.         Melbourne,  Australia. 
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That  It's  a 

SHARPLES 

Cream  Separator 

ptmra  ntec  s  superiority  ,t  o  those 
wbo  know,  and  others  should 
write  forcatalopue  No.  181 

IVry  valuMt  treatise  on  "£«mu» 
Doirmif  fm  far  iht  atlrinr,. 

Sharpies  Co.      P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.    West  Chester.  Pa. 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  KKID  is  guaranteed  In 
everv  respect.  Send  for  catalogue 
No.  14.   Trial  free. 

A.M.  UP,  SCIlh  k  llnrkft  SU.,  J'hlliiil..,  Pa. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Thoroughbred  Poultry. 

By  A.  T.  Lindgrbn  of  Kingsburg,  at  the 
Hanford  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  subject  of  thoroughbred  poultry 
is  of  such  wide  scope  and  embraces  such 
a  number  of  distinct  varieties,  that  to 
do  it  justice  would  require  not  only 
more  time  than  can  be  allotted  to  it 
here,  but  it  would  take  a  book  of  no 
small  dimensions  to  contain  a  descrip- 
tion in  detail  of  each  breed.  Therefore 
I  will  touch  only  on  a  few  points  that 
may  be  of  interest,  and  will  try,  as  best 
I  can,  to  establish  the  fact  that  thor- 
oughbred poultry  is  more  profitable 
than  the  common  chicken.  What,  then, 
are  the  advantages  of  pure-bred  poul- 
try ?  There  are  two  standpoints  from 
which  to  consider  them— beauty  and 
utility. 

In  this  busy,  hum-drum  world,  with 
its  work  and  worry,  we  are  too  often 
blind  to  the  beautiful— rushing  along 
with  our  eyes  closed  to  the  beauties  of 
nature,  the  wonderful  creation  of  Him. 
who  rides  upon  the  clouds  and  who 
made  the  wonders  of  nature  for  the 
pleasure  of  mankind.  Tn  this  we  not 
only  sustain  loss,  but  we  rob  life  of  a 
great  deal  of  its  attractiveness.  By 
making  our  surroundings  pleasant,  we 
not  only  create  pleasure  for  ourselves, 
but  enhance  the  happiness  of  others. 

It  is  with  a  degree  of  satisfaction  we 
note  the  home  where  stately  palms  rear 
their  heads,  creeping  roses  festoon  the 
veranda,  and  where  various  kinds  of 
trees  with  their  varying  shades  of  green 
invite  the  tired  traveler  to  repose  in 
their  welcome  shade.  But  have  you 
ever  noticed  how  out  of  place  a  lot  of 
mongrel  chickens  are  in  such  surround- 
ings '! 

The  speckled  rooster  scratches  busily 
and  clucks  and  calls  his  brood  of  hens, 
of  such  a  variety  of  colors  that  it  baf- 
fles description;  of  different  sizes  and 
types  of  various  kinds.  In  some  speci- 
mens, black  and  white  are  at  war  over 
which  shall  have  precedence;  in  others, 
red,  black,  white  and  yellow  vie  with 
each  other  in  making  odd  and  fantastic 
coloring. 

How  vastly  more  in  keeping  with  such 
surrounding  is  a  flock  of  pure-bred 
poultry  !  Take,  for  instance,  the  well- 
bred  Barred  Plymouth  Rock,  with  their 
mellow  shade  of  gray,  with  distinct 
black  markings.  The  old  king  of  the 
poultry  yard  gallantly  takes  the  kernel 
of  corn  or  wheat  in  his  bill  and  with  an 
enticing  note  calls  to  his  queens,  who 
come  rushing  and  cackling — what  a 
wave  of  gray,  topped  by  combs  of  bril- 
liant red  !  Surely  the  owner  of  such  a 
flock  has  reasons  for  feeling  satisfied 
with  his  poultry. 

Or  if  the  type  happens  to  be  White 
Leghorns,  even  from  a  distance  you 
note  their  beautiful  white  plumage  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  dark  green 
foliage  of  the  trees.  A  flock  of  a  hun- 
dred or  more  White  Leghorns  is  indeed 
an  inviting  sight. 

There  are  many  other  grand  varie- 
ties worthy  of  mention,  but  I  will  only 
refer  to  one  other — the  Buff  Leghorn, 
a  comparatively  new  breed,  but  one 
worthy  of  more  than  passing  notice, 
resembling,  as  they  do,  more  than  any- 
thing else,  gold  nuggets  from  the  fro- 
zen fields  of  Alaska  or  the  picturesque 
mountains  of  California.  The  miser 
may  stack  his  gold  with  eyes  glistening 
at  the  metallic  clink  of  the  coin,  but 
richer  in  my  opinion  is  he  who,  appre- 
ciating the  beautiful,  can  live  in  con- 
tentment. Even  in  beauty  of  coloring 
can  the  Buff  Leghorn  vie  with  the 


golden  eagles  and  half  eagles  with  their 
mellow  golden  buff.  Ah  !  how  it  de- 
lights the  heart  of  the  true  poultry 
fancier  to  caressingly  run  his  fingers 
among  the  feathers  of  a  prize  Buff  Leg- 
horn, revealing  a  golden  deep  under- 
color, and  to  feel  that  you  have  pro- 
duced something  better  than  the  aver- 
age is  indeed  satisfying.  Nothing  so 
enlivens  the  appearance  of  a  city  lot  as 
a  bunch  of  pure-bred  poultry.  So,  to 
the  city  residents,  this  point  alone 
should  give  a  better  class  of  poultry  a 
place  in  your  plans  for  beautifying  and 
enhancing  the  home. 

Has  standard-bred  poultry  any  value 
from  the  utility  standpoint?  For,  how- 
ever beautiful  a  thing  may  be  in  this 
prosaic  world,  we  must  cultivate  the 
useful  and  produce  that  which  will  help 
us  meet  the  demands  of  practical 
every-day  life. 

Poultry  must  necessarily  be  divided 
into  two  classes— market  and  egg- 
producing  varieties.  We  often  speak 
of  the  all-round  fowl,  but  one  thing 
seems  certain,  and  that  is  that  the 
egg-producing  breeds  with  the  same 
care  will  outlay  those  of  the  market 
variety.  Perhaps  the  best  market 
variety  we  have  is  the  Plymouth  Rock, 
barred,  buff  or  white.  They  are  easily 
raised,  are  ready  for  the  market  at  an 
early  age,  and  ready  for  shipment  at  an 
age  when  heavier  varieties  consist 
mostly  of  long  necks  and  shanks.  They 
make  excellent  capons  and  when  sent 
to  the  market,  being  of  a  uniform  color 
and  size,  command  the  highest  price. 
It  takes  no  more  to  feed  them  than  the 
mongrel,  they  lay  fully  as  well,  hence 
they  must  be  more  profitable. 

The  best  egg-producing  breeds  are 
those  which  belong  to  the  Mediterra- 
nean and  Hamburg  classes.  Of  these 
we  will  mention  only  a  few. 

The  breed  that  lays  the  largest  white 
egg  is  the  Minorca,  and  as  to  size  they 
are  not  such  a  great  way  below  the 
Plymouth  Rock,  cockerels  weighing 
two  and  hens  and  pullets  one  and  one- 
half  pounds  less  than  the  Plymouth 
Rocks.  They  are  first-class  layers  and 
if  weight  of  eggs  is  considered  they  un- 
doubtedly take  the  lead. 

The  Leghorn  varieties  are  so  well 
known  that  but  little  need  be  said  of 
them.  But  for  egg  production  they  are 
unsurpassed.  Being  non-setters,  they 
do  not  waste  their  time  trying  to  hatch 
the  china  nest  egg,  nor  are  they  found 
sitting  in  the  mangers  and  other  unde- 
sirable places,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
scrub.  Their  merry  cackle  may  be 
heard  day  by  day,  apprising  you  of  the 
fact  that  they  are  increasing  your  daily 
income.  Being  of  a  lively  and  indus- 
trious disposition,  they  require  less 
care  than  heavier  breeds.  They  do  not 
need  a  scratching  shed  on  account  of 
getting  too  fat,  and  they  will  do  better 
Oil  a  grain  diet  such  as  most  farmers 
give  their  poultry. 

At  last  I  wish  to  say  that,  taking 
beauty  and  usefulness  into  considera- 
tion, they  far  surpass  the  common 
barnyard  poultry,  and  when  these  two 
cardinal  virtues  are  found  in  such  a 
high  degree  it  is  unwise  to  continue  in 
the  same  old  line,  allowing  the  old  hen 
to  hatch  out  her  vari-colored  inbred 
batch  of  youngsters  that  grow  up  into 
the  least  profitable  class  of  chickens.  I  ! 
fully  believe  that  if  the  poultry  raisers 
of  this  community  would  raise  a  better 
class  of  poultry  it  would  make  them 
richer  as  well  as  happier. 

At  any  rate,  the  hens  of  the  United 
States,  though  usually  the  most  neg- 
lected of  the  farm  stock,  are  often  the 
ones  that  pay  the  grocery  bill,  and  in 
many  homes  make  it  possible  for  the 
family  to  make  a  good  living. 

May  the  day  soon  dawn  when  the 
poultry  of  California  may  attain  the 
prominence  and  acknowledgment  they 
merit. 

Beware  of  Ointments  for  Catarrh  That  Con- 
tain Mercury, 

As  mercury  will  surely  destroy  the  sense  cf  smell 
and  completely  derange  the  whole  system  when 
entering  it  through  the  mucous  surfaces.  Such 
articles  should  never  be  used  except  on  prescrip- 
tions from  reputable  physicians,  as  the  damage 
they  will  do  is  tenfold  to  the  good  you  can  possi- 
bly derive  from  them.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure,  manu- 
factured by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co.,  Toledo,  O.,  con- 
tains no  mercury,  and  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of 
the  system  In  buying  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  be 
sure  you  get  the  genuine.  It  is  taken  internally, 
and  made  in  Toledo,  Ohio,  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co. 
Testimonials  tree. 

Sold  by  druggists,  price  75c.  per  bottle. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


TSS  UNITED  STATES 
ON  TOP  AS  USUAL 

At  the  Largest  Exhibit 
of  Butter  in  the  World 

829  PACKAGES 


AT  TliE 


National  Creamery 
Butterrnakers'  Convention 

St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  I  ft  to  22, 1901 

BUTTER  MADE  BY 

EDWARD  11.  WEBSTER,  Ames,  Iowa 

Scored  98 

One  Point  Higher  than  Any  Other  Butter 


MR.  WEBSTER  USED 
THE  IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 


WRITE  FOR  CIRCULARS 

THE  VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Tails,  Vt. 


2  MAMMOTH 

BLACKBERRY  PLANTS 


FREE 


POSTPAID 


to  every  new  subscriber  sending  25c  fin  stamps)  for  the  Pacific  00  AST  Kkcit  World  3  months. 
These  two  plants  would  cost  you  in  the  regular  way  not  less  than  50  cents.  You  want  them — 
o  ught  to  have  them— so  act  quic  k. 

WRITE  TODAY. 

In  order  to  introduce  our  "  mammoth  "  20  page  Fri*it 
World  (Weekly)  into  thousands  of  rural  homes,  that 
<>ught  to,  but  do  not  now  take  it,  we  have  arranged  with 
the  Pajaro  Valley  Nursery  (sole  owners  of  the  original 
plants  from  Judge  Logan},  to  make  this  big  offer. 

The  Fiti'lT  World  is  a  valuable  weekly  paper  for  the 
rural  home.  Thr  paper  that  uses  the  telegraph  wires 
ami  keeps  you  reliably  ported  on  the  markets.  The 
paper  of  which  Prof.  D.  T.  Fowler,  Leonurd  C/oates  and 
QOO.  P.  llall  are  horticultural  editors. 

THE  MAMMOTH  BLACKBERRY 

promises  to  outlogan  the  famous  Loganberry.  Every 
progressive  rural  home  will  want  to  make  a  lest  plant- 
ing of  this  accredited  (and  delicious)  horticultural 
success. 

Geo.  0.  Roeding,  originator  of  the  California  grown 
Smyrna  fig  says  : 

'•"Grows  entirely  unlike  any  other  blackberry  plant 
known.  It  is  a  rampant  ftTOWer,  trailing  on  the  ground 
and  under  favorable  conditions  will  grow  twenty  feet  in 
a  season;  the  canes  are  large,  of  deep  red  culor  when 
exposed  to  the  sun;  the  foliage  is  large, thick,  of  a  deep 
green  color.  Enormously  productive  and  exceedingly 
early,  ripening  three  weeks  before  other  cultivated 
kinds.  Fruit  enormous,  specimens  measuring  2  1-2 
inches  long;  seeds  small,  soft  and  abundant,  core  small, 
soft.  In  size  and  flavor,  said  to  surpass  all  other  vari- 
eties of  blackberries." 

Old  subscribers  may  secure  the  plants  free  by  sending  us  the  name 
of  a  neighbor,  relative  or  friend  who  ought  to  be  interested  in  our 
paper,  and  25c  for  3  months. 

ADDRESS  AT  ONCE 


P.  O.  BOX  948 


LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


UNION   OIL    COMPANY    OF  CALIFORNIA, 

PRODUCERS   AM)  REFINERS  OF 

PETROLEUM. 

A^£L?l!rm.        DISTILLATE  FOR  SPRAYING. 

MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
FRUIT  AND  ORNAMENTAL 

TDEEQ*  ORANGES,  OLIVES, 
lIVEEO.  ROSES,  ETC. 
' — -  ■ — '  r->     v^2.  •  Gra»s.  Clover.  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds. 

Agent  for  California  Nursery  Co. 

THOS.  MEHERIN,  520  Battery  St.,  San  Francisco, 

BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SftLE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  wanted,  de- 
livered on  wharf  in  San  Francisco.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  STRATTON,  Petaluma,  Cal. 

RIVER  BANK^NURSERY. 

FRENCH  PRUNES.     IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

BURBfllNK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  TREES. 
L.  F.  SANDERSON,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

CATALOGUE 

—  FOR  — 

- 1901  - 

OFFERING  OUR  FINE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

INo\/elties, 
Plants, 
Seeds  and 
Bulbs 

of  every  description  for  the  GARDEN  and 
the  HOUSE  now  ready. 
SEND  FOR  IT. 
F.  A.  MILLER,  21S  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco. 

COX  SEED  CO., 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Aus- 
trian Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruit  Trees. 

French  Prune  on  Almond  Root, 

French  Prune  on  Peach  Root, 

Blenheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach  and 
Myrobolan  Root. 

SEHD  FOR  1901  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  BEAUTI- 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED,  FREE  BY  MAIL. 

y4    Every  horticulturist  should  have  P-j 
my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue  &a 

which  tells  all  about  L_> 

I    Citrus  ^ 
Trees  | 

The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed, etc.  Remem- 
ber, 1  send  this  C|.pp  I 
valuable  book  1  1  * 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R.  M.  TBAUUE,  (estab- 
lished 189U),  San  Dimas, 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal.  r*. 

Full  information  regarding  Citrus  Kg 
Trees  furnished  at  any  time.  £_) 


PACIFIC  NURSERY, 

3041  Baker  Street,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 
And  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  County. 

PALMS  (Araucaria  excelsa), 
EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL  TREES  AND 
FLOWERINC  SHRUBS, 

ORANGE  J*  AND  J*  LEMON  jt  TREES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

E .  LUDEMANNi 

Offloe,  3011  Baker  St.,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EATEST  OF 
CEREALS 

Speltz  Startled  the 
Farmioe  World 
In  1900; 

it  will  capture  every 
_.   heart  in  1901,  witnits 

*W  80  bu*  of  Prain  aiui  4 
v  tons  of  hay,  equal  to 

$y  Timothy,    per  acre. 

Get  the  Lre.iuine.buy  of 
Salzer,  tlie  introducer. 


Combination  Corn 

Is  one  cr*  the  greatest 
things  oi  the  century. 
It  is  early  and  an  enor- 
mously, fabulously  big  yielder,  a  wort  bound 
to  revolutionize  corn  growing. 

Salzer's  Vegetable  Seeds. 

The  beauty  about  Salzer's  vegetable  seed  is. 
that  they  never  lull.  They  sprout,  grow  and 
produce.  They  are  of  such  hit'h  vitality  they 
lauRh  at  droughts,  rains  and  the  elements, 
taking  1st  prizes  every  where.  We  warrant  this. 

For  14  Gents  and  This  Notice 

we  send  7  packaees  of  rare,  choice,  fine,  splen- 
did vegetable  novelties  and  S  packages  of 
brilliantly  beautiful  flower  seeds,  all  worth  (I, 
and  our  big  catalog  for  only  14c  and  this 
Notice,  in  order  to  gain  &0.000  new  customers 
In  1901,  or  for  10c,  10  rare  farm  seed  samples, 
—  fully  worth  $10.00  to  get  a  start 
^and  ourgreat  catalogue. 

JOHN  A.  SALZER 
SEED  CO. 

LACROSSE,  WIS. 


Farmer 
and  Gardener 

Both  uphold  our  seeds  because  they're 
sure  of  getting  exactly  what  they  pay 
for.   Our  three  guarantees  make 

Gregory  Seeds 

as  sure  nn  investment  as  government 
bonds.  Write  for  new  catalogue.  Free. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mans. 


ORANGE  TREES. 

Two- Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Orchard  Planting. 
One-Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Nursery  Planting. 
Orange  Seed  or  Grape  Fruit  Seed 
for  Seed  Bed  Planting. 

Directions  for  planting  seed  if  desired.  WRITE 

FOR  PRICES. 
F.  H.  DISBROW,  PASADENA,  CAL. 


Qarden  Q\ty  J^ursery 

HAS  A  COMPLETE  LINE  OF 

NURSERYoe  STOCK 

AND  A  SURPLUS  OF 

Myrobolan  and  Peach  Hoot  Prunes, 
Lambert,  Bing  and  Yellow  Spanish  Cherries. 

Sugar  Prune  Grafting  Wood,  CHEAP. 

WRITE  FOR  PRICES  OH  STOCK  WANTED. 

WM.  KELLY,  PROP.,  SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


^alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 

f*  IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  W1CKSON. 
PublUJud  by  "  Pacific  Sural  Prut "  of  San 

FrancUc®. 

A  Practical  Guide  t*  Success  ta  California. 

Largo  Svu.,  tally  illustrated. 
PRICE  S2.  Orders  received  at  this  office 


jut  ti/iioin  nibugThY. 

4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  HI  •  tory,  Culture  and  Curing;. 


BY  GUSTAV  HI9BN. 


This  la  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Ralain  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckaon,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  iei  Dewey  Publishing  Co.,  or  its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  S3. OO,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  s  nould  be  addressed : 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Franelaeo,  Oal, 


ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

California  Smyrna  Fig. 

Trees  of  this  variety  in  quantities. 

OUR  NEVA/ 
CATALOGUE 

Is  compiled  with  care  and  is  a  reliable  guide 
Gives  hints  on  transplanting,  orchard  tables, 
etc.,  and  you  ought  to  have  it 

IT'S  FREE,  jt  SEND  TO  DAY  FOR  A  COPY. 


LARGEST  WEST  of  the 


ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


FANCHER 
CREEK 
NURSERIES 

Headquarters  for  ^ 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
GRAPE  VINES, 
ORANGE  and 
LEMON  TREES. 


address  GEORGE  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

WE  CARRY  A  GENERAL  LINE  OF 

Deciduous  and  (^itrus  T rees  and  Ornamentals. 


Muir  Peaches: 


Per  lot).  Per  woo. 
%  to  1  in.— 4  to  6  ft.  ..S20  OO  $180  00 
Y,  to  %  in  — 4  to  6  ft..  .S15  00  $130.00 

3to4ft...S13.00 

2  to  3  ft  .  S10.00 


^ss^>SEND  FOR  PRICE  LIST.^zb^ 
RICHMAN    &    MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CALIFORNIA. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  J 2  Full-Page  Plates. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAlTpRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street.  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


EXHAUSTED  LAND. 

The  first  element  to  become  exhausted  in  land  is  nitrogen. 
The  application  of  100  lbs.  of 

NITRATE    OF  SODA 

per  acre  will  supply  this  and  produce  astonishing  results.  It 
is  the  cheapest  and  most  available  source  of  nitrogen. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     ...      San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Phosphoric 
Acid  -  -  - 


is  necessary  to  bring  out  the  flavor  and  quality  of  Fruits, 
and  promote  the  growth  of  all  kinds  of  Cereals,  Most 
California  soils  are  deficient  in  this  important  plant  food, 
which  is  being  steadily  depleted  by' continual  cropping,  and 
must  be  replaced  to  obtain  good  yields.   Try  an  application  of 

THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER, 

(Basic  Slag) 

The  cheapest  and  most  efficient  Phosphate  Manure  of  to  day. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «fe  CO.. 
316  California  Street,    -  San  Francisco,  Cal- 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 

For  Sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St,  San  Francisco. 
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Ellwood  Steel  Wire  Fences 

Six  styles— 18  to  58  inches— best  steel  wires, 
heavily  galvanized.  Expansion  and  contrac- 
tion provided  for.  Every  rod  guaranteed. 
Sold  of  local  agents.  If  no  agent  in  your 
town  a:  to  the  makers. 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Stockton  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— Stockton  GraDge 
had  quite  an  eventful  meeting  on  the 
2nd  of  this  month.  There  was  the 
usual  amount  of  routine  business  to 
transact,  also  the  acting  upon  of  sev- 
eral sets  of  resolutions.  One  from  San 
Jose  Grange,  inviting  our  Grange  to 
endorse  the  appointing  of  Bro.  G.  W. 
Worthen,  our  efficient  Master  of  the 
State  Grange,  by  the  Governor  to  the 
board  of  trustees  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  San  Jose,  did  not  need  any 
discussion,  receiving  a  unanimous  vote, 
with  a  good  will. 

A  resolution  received  from  Bro.  Tay- 
lor, Lecturer  of  the  State  Grange,  on 
the  mismanagement  of  the  Board  of 
State  Harbor  Commissioners,  was  thor- 
oughly discussed,  as  was  also  the  cir- 
cular from  Sister  Sanders,  chairman  of 
the  Committee  on  Woman's  Work.  As 
there  were  so  many  topics  embraced, 
it  was  thought  best  to  leave  it  in  charge 
of  our  worthy  Lecturer,  to  be  brought 
up  at  future  meetings. 

The  Grange  was  highly  honored  by 
the  presence  of  the  Master  of  the  State 
Grange,  Bro.  Worden,  and  the  Deputy 
Master  for  this  county,  Bro.  J.  D.  Cor- 
nell of  Sacramento,  besides  visiting 
members  from  the  baby  Grange,  Cas- 
toria  GraDge  of  French  Camp,  this 
county. 

Bro.  Worthen  spoke  at  length  on  the 
progress  of  our  Order,  both  here  and 
in  the  East,  and  stated  that  he  was 
well  pleased  with  the  number  of  new 
Granges  organized  throughout  the 
State,  and  also  quoted  from  articles  by 
Bro.  Kelly,  founder  of  the  Order,  and 
the  late  Bro.  Saunders,  which  he  re- 
ceived while  attending  the  last  meeting 
of  the  National  Grange.  He  also  made 
remarks  on  co-operation  and  education 
among  Patrons  and  farmers  generally. 
The  members  of  this  Grange  were  well 
pleased  with  his  remarks  and  hope  for 
another  visit  in  the  near  future. 

Bro.  Cornell  also  spoke  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  Order  and  seems  very  en- 
thusiastic in  his  work  as  deputy.  His 
accomplishments  are  many  and  success 
will  surely  crown  his  efforts. 

Sister  C.  E.  Overhiser,  who  was  un- 
able through  sickness  to  be  present  at 
our  installation,  was  installed  as  Chap- 
lain, this  pleasing  duty  being  performed 
by  Worthy  Master  Worthen,  whose 
feeling  remarks  before  giving  the  obli- 
gation were  fully  appreciated  by  the 
members  of  this  Grange.  Sister  Over- 
hiser is  known  by  most  all  who  attend 
the  sessions  of  the  State  Grange  and 
needs  no  introduction  from  us.  She  is 
constant  in  her  attendance  and  per- 
forms well  the  duty  that  pertains  to 
the  office  of  Chaplain.  Her  activity 
and  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Order 
and  all  good  works  should  prove  an  in- 
centive to  younger  members  in  the 
Grange  to  follow  in  her  footsteps. 

N.  H.  Root,  Secretary. 

Oakland  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Oakland  Grange 
held  a  very  enjoyable  meeting  on  the 
evening  of  March  2nd,  when'  the  re- 
maining officers  were  duly  installed  and 
the  first  and  second  degrees  conferred 
on  a  class  of  four,  after  which  a  dainty 
collation  was  served  by  the  ladies  in 
the  banquet  hall. 

We  were  favored  with  a  visit  from 
Worthy  Gate  Keeper  Hopkins,  who 
ably  assisted  us  in  the  work.  Nita. 

Oakland. 


Oregon  Horticultural  Report. 

We  are  indebted  to  Hon.  H.  E.  Dosch 
of  Portland  for  a  copy  of  the  report  of 
the  Oregon  Board  of  Horticulture  for 
1901.  It  is  a  splendid  document  of 
nearly  500  pages  and  is  a  great  credit 
to  the  active  fruit  growing  interest  of 
our  sister  State.  It  not  only  contains 
very  full  statements  of  what  Oregon 
growers-are  doing,  but  has  many  mat- 
ters of  universal  interest  to  growers. 
Secretary  Dosch  is  tireless  in  his  promo- 
tion of  his  chosen  interest  and  he  is  a 
very  active  and  effective  apostle  of  co- 
operation for  marketing  and  for  making 
local  products  better  known  to  the  out- 
side world  of  consumers. 


Owing  to  changes  about  to  be  made  in  the 
building  occupied  by  Allison,  Ned  &  Co.  as  a 
warehouse,  they  are  compelled  to  move  a  quantity 
tf  heavv  agricultural  machinery,  in  consequence 
of  wbich  they  are  offering  a  liberal  discount  on 
same,  as  per  advertisement 


A2 


ICA. 


akes  short  roads. 


nd  light  loads. 


QREASE 

^••^Pood  for  everything 
that  runs  on  wheels. 

Sold  Everywhere. 
.     Made  by  STANDARD  OIL.  CO. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 


BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


Order  Them  Now! 

Thompson  Seedless,  Muscat,  and  Muscatel  Grapes. 
The  Zante  Currant  and  the  Sultana,  Rooted  Vines. 

The  undersigned  offers  to  close  contracts  with 
persons  desiring  any  of  these  varieties  for  next 
year  at  $10  per  1000,  to  be  delivered  In  good  order. 

This  Is  an  opportunity  worthy  of  attention  of  all 
who  Intend  to  plant  either  or  all  of  these  varieties. 
HAVE  A  HALF  MILLION  FOR  SALE. 

Refer  to  James  Littlejobn,  Mark  Pease  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Wilbur  of  Yuba  City,  who  have  grown  these 
varieties.  Address 

O.  A.  W  I  lour.  Box  81,  TUBA  CITY,  CAL. 

Olive  IDi/p. 

"Greenbank"  Pare  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \A/,   JACKSON    «fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street 

SAN  FRANOTSPO.  OAL. 


Meat  smoked  In  a  few  hoars  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE, 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavor. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  Noemoke  house  needed.  Send 
noular.  K.  KKAL'BKK  4c  BUO.,  Milton,  Pa. 


a^rWWWWWWWWrW»«"a»aMa»aM  i   namimmmmimmmiwuaiinuia— i 

DEAL  DIRECT  *'r,hs? 

When  you  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
tfrom  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
jpay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
/profit  added.  Our  plan  of  Belling  direct  from  the 
factory  insures  satisfaction  —your  money  back  If 
you're  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 

you  to  save  the  dealer's  profit. 

Oar  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many  style*  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  yon  can 

bay  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  profita  are  cnt  off.  No.  240.   Single  strap 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO.,  Box  772,  Columbus.  0.  Buggy  HtrDe».  PrioeS7.lt. 

sjuLfUU\AATLn_n  n  n n  n  n  n  n  nnftitnn  nnnr  ir AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAJ 


Telephone  Main  1093. 


BAY  :  CITY  :  IRON  :  WORKS, 

f*.    I.    MflTTH  EWS,  Proprietor. 

F\    X..  FISCHER'S 

PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming  Straw- 
Hurners  Blade. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  THRESH- 
ING ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 
A  SPECIALTY. 

Old  Threshing  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted 
on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Kxtras  for  Rice,  Heald,  Mitchell.  Fischer  & 
Kctcher  Engines  furnished  at  short  notice. 

for  Circulars,  etc.,  address 

BAY  CITY  IRON  WORKS, 

521  THIRD  STREET, 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


Write  for  Prices. 


\A/e    manufacture    a    Pull   Line  of 

FRUIT  MACHINERY, 

Also  Cannery  Supplies  and  Orchard  Trucks. 


ALL    KINDS  OF- 


FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 


Write  for  Catalogue,  mentioning  this  paper. 

BARNGROVER,  HULL  &  CO., 

SAN    JOSE,  C/\L. 


This  is  The  Shoe 

ili.it.  made  the  Kentucky  famous;  the  shoe  with  the  detachable 
heel  piece  drop  (urged  from  toolsteeL   80,000  In  use. 

KENTUCKY?"0* 


Is  the  only  drill  with  a  practical  detachable 
heeU  It  can  betaken  off  iu  a  minute  and 
sharpened  for  a  trifle.  Fitted  with  our  Ken- 
tucky Spring  Pressure.giving  absolutely  uni- 
form depth  of  planting.  Positive  force  feed; 
no  friction;  light  draft.  Our  new  catalog  ex- 
plains  its  good  points.   Send  for  a  free  copy. 

BREHNAN  &  CO.,S.  W.Agrl.  Work; 
Dept.  P,  Louisville,  Hy. 

Shipped  from  Minneapolis.  Minn. ;  Spokane,  Wash.) 
Council  Bluflt},  Iowa. 


A.tjood  ag  Wheat 
In  the  .Mill. 


DRILL 


MIU  11.1)   KKO.H   SAN  FRANCISCO  AND  SPOKANE. 


OUKr. 
COLD 


R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam, 


Tank:©! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

*    The  Patent  jt 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  TEAR  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
30  BEALE  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

348  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


$50.°°  RANGE  ROR  $25.°° 

TO  IHTR0DDCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  Statet, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.   The  regular  retail 

I  prfoe  Is  150.00.   It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 

i  12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21 H  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 

i  Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.   WK.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 

I  St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


March  16,  1901. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 

The  Fruit  Shippers'  Association. 

To  the  Editor  : — A  general  meeting 
of  fruit  growers  of  Newcastle  and  vicin- 
ity was  held  this  afternoon  in  New- 
castle to  consider  the  question  of  form- 
ing a  local  Association,  to  be  auxiliary 
to  the  State  Fresh  Fruit  Growers'  As- 
sociation. Mr.  E.  I.  Galvin,  president ; 
Mr.  T.  W.  Madeley,  secretary,  and  Mr. 
Geo.  H.  Cutter,  the  executive  commit- 
tee of  the  State  Association,  were 
present  by  invitation  and  addressed 
the  meeting.  These  gentlemen  had 
been  to  Newcastle  before  and  presented 
the  objects  and  plans  of  the  new  State 
organization.  They  have  held  meetings 
at  Florin,  Placerville,  Fair  Oaks,  and 
report  much  interest  manifested  on 
this  subject  and  at  each  point  steps 
taken  to  form  local  auxiliary  organiza- 
tions. 

They  reported  that  extended  corre- 
spondence had  been  had  with  the 
Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange 
and  the  Semi-Tropic  Exchange  of  Los 
Angeles  through  O.  B.  Olufs,  presi- 
dent ;  with  Fresno  Deciduous  Fruit  As- 
sociation, also  correspondence  with 
prominent  fruit  growers  of  Vacaville, 
Marysville,  Lodi,  Yuba  City,  Chico, 
Sacramento  River  section,  Walnut 
Grove  and  Courtland. 

The  lack  of  funds  only  had  prevented 
more  work  at  distance  on  part  of 
the  executive  committee. 

At  Florin,  the  members  of  the  former 
local  organization  have  agreed  to  make 
it  auxiliary  to  this  new  State  organiza- 
tion. 

President  Naftzger  of  the  Southern 
California  Fruit  Exchange  of  Los  An- 
geles has  offered  the  State  Fresh  Fruit 
Association  the  benefits  of  all  their 
large  number  of  Eastern  agents  to  act 
entirely  in  the  interests  of  the  Fresh 
Fruit  Association  during  the  summer 
months.  They  are  thus  assured  of  a 
large,  trained  corps  of  assistants  al- 
ready organized  and  conversant  with 
details  of  the  Eastern  fruit  markets, 
and  this  will  be  of  great  assistance  in 
Eastern  shipments. 

Mr.  Reid,  secretary  of  the  Semi- 
Tropic  Fruit  Exchange  of  Los  Angeles, 
has  written  the  Fresh  Fruit  Grow- 
ers' Association  to  the  same  effect,  and 
the  new  Association  is  in  a  position  to 
go  right  to  work  to  begin  the  shipment 
of  fresh  fruits  this  season.  All  that  is 
lacking  is  the  active  co-operation  of  all 
the  fruit  growers  themselves  and  their 
failure  to  come  forward  and  sign  the 
necessary  contracts  with  the  new  As- 
sociation. At  the  organization  of  this 
new  State  organization,  thirty-seven  of 
the  seventy-six  present  were  from 
Placer  county,  and  thirty-nine  others 
represented  Fresno,  Sutter,  Butte, 
Sacramento,  Yuba,  Yolo,  San  Joaquin 
and  El  Dorado  counties. 

The  meeting  this  afternoon  was  or- 
ganized by  electing  Chas.  H.  Kellogg 
chairman  and  J.  F.  Madden  secretary. 
After  extended  interesting  addresses 
by  E.  I.  Galvin,  Mr.  Cutter,  and  Mr. 
Madeley  of  the  Fresh  Fruit  Growers' 
Association,  many  questions  were 
asked  by  fruit  growers  present  and  an- 
swered satisfactorily  by  the  committee. 
Remarks  were  made  by  Mr.  Sherman, 
Mr.  Varden,  Mrs.  Caldwell,  Mr.  L.  L. 
Crocker  and  Maj.  G.  W.  Ingalls,  the 
latter  representing  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press. 

The  result  of  the  meeting,  as  indi- 
cated by  expressed  opinion  of  a  major- 
ity present  who  signed  membership 
cards  and  paid  the  membership  fees, 
was  that  as  soon  as  a  more  complete 
canvass  was  made  for  membership,  the 
local  organization  would  be  completed 
in  a  few  days.  The  success  of  the 
meeting  was  very  gratifying  to  the 
committee  representing  the  Fresh 
Fruit  Growers'  Association  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  to  local  fruit  growers. 

Newcastle,  March  9, 1901.    G.  W.  I. 


MONEY  in  HONEY! 


THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copt  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK&CO. 

118 Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 


PETER  8 AXE  &  HUN,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


SHORTHORN  CATTLE  —  Oldest  established 
herd  in  California:  contains  the  very  best  beef 
and  milk  strains.  Best  general  purpose  cattle  in 
the  world.  W.  H.  Howard,  623  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


JERSKYS  —  BEPKSHiRES.   Registered  stock 
for  sale.   S.  J.  McFarland,  Napa,  Cal. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


DAIRY  BULLS.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton  Creamery. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


TRACY  PoCLTRV  YARD:-,  Tracy,  Cal  Wm.  M. 
Langdon.  Prop.  Specla.tles:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  single-Comb  White  Leghorns  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  roosters  for  sale.  Eggs  $1.50  per 
setting  of  15.   Incubator  lots  SS5.00  per  100. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  19C0,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


WILLIAM  NILES  *  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


FOR  THUROCGUBRE  D  FOWLS  In  Bmall  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  ual. 


BiwONZc  TURKEYS  A  SPECIALTY.  Birds 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


a.  P.  LINDGREN  St  SONS,  Elngsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  « 
Co.,  Lob  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
Bhires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf  oran,  1900. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  508 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


IUST  AS  NATURAL."™ 


■  an  I  a  pood  deal  more  reliable.  Doesu  t 
V  break  ItSCgga  or  make  Its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesrj'tfltay  off  the  nest  and  allow  the  egg* 
to  chill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  b* 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Is  absolotely  perfect  as  to  Incubator  essentials— proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  heat  and  molature,  reeu» 
latlon  and  ventilation.  For  54  to  324  eggs.  WE  PAY 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  the  TJ.  S.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Box  217  Pctaluma#  Oal» 


INCUBATORS  -  FARM 

inusl  l.e  simple   in  oneraliou, 
•ure  In  results.  That's  the 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR. 

anybody  can  run  It,  becaute  it 
ninsitself.  Send  for  oar  free 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself  how 
very  successful  it  has  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  onr 
Common  Sense  Folding 
Brooder.  We  Pay  the  Freight,  tt —  *• — 
SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Cen'er,  Nebraska. 

HOLLYHOCK  POULTRY  FARM 

56-page  Illustrated  Poultry  Catalogue. 
1  The  secrets  of  successful  poultry  rais- 
I  ing  told  in  plain  language;  all  about  In- 
'  cuoators,  brooders,  poultry  houses,  how 
\.,to  hatch  and  raise  every  chick,  what, 
i  when  and  how  to  feed,  forcing  hens  to 
••Siss"-'  lay  and  hundreds  ol  valuable  subjects 
contained  in  no  other  catalogue.  Tells  of  35  vari- 
eties popular  thoroughbred  lowls  and  quotes  ex- 
tremely low  prices.  Send  4c  in  stamps  for  postage. 
Hol.yhock  Poultry  Farm,  Box  1134,  Des  Moines,  la. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds,, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet. California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DO 
YOD 
WAHT 

AN 

INCUBATOR? 


Our  birds  are  f-ona  the  best  of  stock 
and  have  won  highest  prizes  wherever 

shown. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

1317  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


FLEMINGS 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute core  of  Lamp  Jaw,  free  to 
readers  of  tbispaper. 

Fleming*  Bros.,  chemists, 

Colon  BtoeltTards,     Chicago,  111. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moff  Itt   «fc  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 

RT.AWW  MnH-AT.T,  *  On  Pni-tlanrt  Or 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000  000  YEARLY. 

Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  mad«  specially  for  sheep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  in  others. 
It  cures  without  Injury.   No  smell. 


General  i gents.  SHOO  BERT-BE  ALE  CO., 
222  SaNSOHH  ST..  SAN  PKaNcISCO. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW  PRICES, 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  Sc.  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


SH0  BOOX  on  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1 901  •  160  pages,  over 

100  illuBtratiooB  of  Fowls,  Incubators,  Brooders, 
Poultry  Hooses,  etc.  How  to  raise  chickenB  success- 
fully, their  rare,  diseases  and  remfdies.  Diagram* 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  houses.  All 
about  lo'tihatora,  Brooders  and  thoroughbred 
Fowls,  with  lowest  prices.  Price  only  15  rents. 
C.  C.  SHOEMAKER.  Box    184,    Pretport,  111. 


THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

is  still  in  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  in  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record:  California  State  Fair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  53  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  In 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

SESSIONS    <Sz    CO..    117     E .    23rd    St.,    Los    Angeles,  Cal. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATORS. 

SCIENTIFIC.     PRACTICAL.  PERFECT. 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,  E.  J.  B0WEN,  815  Satsome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


PASTEUR    VACCINE  " 


SAVKS   CATTLE  FROM 
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PASTEUR   VACCINE    COMPANY,  Chicago. 

Branches— Kansas  City,  Omaha,  Ft.  Worth,  San  Francisco. 


^    REWARD  $ 

Everyone  who  uses  Emery's  "  B.  B.  &  B. "  for  laying  hens  and  little  chicks  receives 
his  reward  in  increased  profits.  It  will  positively  prevent  bowel  trouble  in  little  chicks  if  fed 
in  balanced  rations  as  we  direct.  Formula  free.  Be  sure  you  get  "Emery's  Beef, 
Blood  and  Bone. "  Others  imitate,  hut  there  is  none  just  as  good.  "Emery's  "is 
printed  on  every  bag. 

EMERY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INDIANA.  AND  24TH  STB.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 

Sulphate  of  Potash,  Muriate  of  Potash,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Bone  Meal 
Superphosphate,  Double  Superphosphate,  Etc.,  Etc. 


AND  FERTILIZING 
MATERIALS. 


I T  YA/O    POINTS    TO  REMEMBER 


The  man  icho  has  one  or  two  things  to  sell  always  says  his  is  the  best. 

Those  who  carry  a  complete  stock  usually  know  what  is  best  adapted  to  each  individual  requirement. 

Trying  to  feed  trees  on  available  (not  water  soluble)  phosphoric  acid  is  like  the  fox  who  invited  the 
crane  to  dine  on  soup  from  a  shallow  dish.   The  food  may  have  been  good,  but  it  was  out  of  reach. 

Don't  encourage  shallow  rooting  by  using  a  fertilizer  that  remains  on  the  surface  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  feeding  rootlets  of  the  tree.  For  trees,  use  water  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  and  let  it  go  down  deep  with  the  rain.  It  will  save  much  irrigating  by  causing  deep 
rooting.   It  costs  no  more  and  is  more  valuable. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Phosphates.  Correspondence  solicited. 

IN.   OHLAINDT   &  CO., 

(Established   I860.  ) 
INDIANA    AND    VOLO    STREETS  8AN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


KROGH 
CENTRIFUGAL 


BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST. 


FOR   IRRIGATION    AND  RECLAMATION. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct  Con- 
nected to  Steam  or  Electric  Power. 
IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO., 

9-17  STEVElfSON  ST.,  SAIf  FRAHCISCO,  CAL. 


EUREKA  GYPSUM  CO. 

The  undersigned  has  in  control  one  of  the  finest  deposits  of  Gypsum  in  the  State,  and  is 
prepared  to  supply  in  carload  lots  to  any  part  of  the  coast.   85%  PURE. 

W.  S.VAIN  EMON,  Selma,  California. 

PRICES    O  IN  APPLICflTION. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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poR  QUALITYand  price 


VEHICLES 

ARE  ALL  RIGHT 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Benicia  Vineyard  Gang  Plow. 

C/\IN    PLOW    CLOSE    UP    TO    THE    TREES    OR  VINES. 


THIS">C  CASTING  IS  USED  ONLY 
WITH  roURTH  PLOW  ATTACHMENT 


3  HORSES 

EXTENSION  BRACKET  OR  X  CASTING. 


E7 


THREE  GANG  PLOW. 

Used  With  or  Without 

Seat  and  Spring. 

Double  Trees  May  be 
Omitted  if  Not  Desired. 

Either  Two  or  Three 

Horses  May  be  Used. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco.     Sacramento.     Los  Angeles.     Portland,  Or. 

Manufactory:  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  BENICIA,  CAL 


THREE  GANG  WITH  FOUR  BOTTOH  ADDED. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN, 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  12. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  MARCH  23,  1901. 


THIRTIETH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Desert  Rivers. 

The  two  rivers 
shown  on  this  page 
strike  us  as  particu- 
larly interesting  be- 
cause they  flow  in  a 
part  of  the  State 
which  is  not  supposed 
to  display  much  river 
scenery,  viz.,  the 
Colorado  desert.  They 
are,  in  fact,  both  of 
them,  branches  of  the 
Colorado  river,  the 
famous  canyon  maker 
of  the  Southeast.  This 
Colorado  river  is 
greater  than  people 
commonly  think.  It 
rises  in  Wyoming, 
about  3000  miles  from 
its  outflow,  in  the  Gulf 
of  California,  and  it 
takes  water  from 
Wyoming,  Colorado, 
Utah,  New  Mexico 
and  Nevada  before  it 
reaches  its  boundary 
business  between  Cali- 
fornia and  Arizona. 
It  carries  an  immense 
amount  of  water  at 
some  seasons  of  the 
year,   and  sometimes 

goesion  a. reclamation  enterprise  of  its  own  and  makes 
an  inland  sea  on  the  Colorado  desert.  The  pictures 
of  these  branches  of  the  Colorado  strike  us  as  espe- 
cially interesting  because  there  is  now  being  de- 
veloped, in  theiextreme  southeast  of  California  and 
imadjacent'lands  in  lower  California,  a  project  for  a 


The  Carter  River,  a  Branch  of  the  Colorado  in  Southeastern  California 


very  large  reclamation  of  wild  arid  land  by  means  of 
diversion  from  the  Colorado  river.  The  Sunset  Maga- 
zine recently  gave  a  sketch  of  the  country  and  the 
enterprise  by  W.  E.  Smythe  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
proposition  includes  hundreds  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  alluvial  lands,  which  the  Colorado  distributed  in 


The  Padroula  River,  Another  Branch  of  the  Great  Colorado. 


its  prehistoric  meanderings.  To  restore  to  these 
lands  the  waters  of  the  stream  which  deposited  them 
will  be  to  render  available  the  vast  fertility  which 
they  have  retained  through  cycles  of  arid  conditions. 
The  first  tract  to  be  reclaimed  will  be  100,000  acres 
in  eastern  San  Diego  county,  between  New  river  and 

Carter  river.  It  is 
all  government  land, 
and  is  available  under 
desert  and  homestead 
land  laws,  and  is  to 
be  taken  from  the 
Government  by  each 
settler  and  rendered 
irrigable  by  the  com- 
pany, which  brings 
the  water  from  the 
Colorado  river.  If 
the  early  effort  suc- 
ceeds the  venture 
will  proceed  upon  the 
vast  domain  which  is 
available,  and  it  may 
be  that  even  within  a 
few  years  large  farm- 
ing, and  grazing  in- 
terests may  spread 
over  the  silent 
wastes.  It  is  a  very 
interesting  proposi- 
tion, and  one  which 
we  should  like  to  see 
succeed. 

Less  attention  is 
being  paid  to  water- 
melons in  and  about 
Lodi.  This  year 
there  will  not  be 
more  than  300  acres 
at  the  outside. 
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The  Week. 

It  is  already  getting  a  little  dry  in  spots  in  Califor- 
nia, and  short  hay  will  result  unless  showers  come 
soon  to  give  the  plants  another  lift.  This  is  especially 
the  case  at  the  south,  where  the  thirsty  earth  had 
particular  need  of  deep  wetting.  Otherwise  things 
are  looking  very  well,  as  is  shown  in  detail  in  the 
Weather  Review  on  the  opposite  page.  Frosts  are 
shy  thus  far,  and  though,  according  to  our  own  ob- 
servation, the  set  of  fruit  is  not  excessive,  there  is  a 
good  amount  in  sight  in  most  places.  If  the  need  of 
thinning  should  be  less  than  usual,  it  will  please  grow- 
ers just  as  well.   

The  markets  show  considerable  activity  and  some 
interesting  fluctuations  in  value.  Wheat  has  had  a 
firmer  tone  here,  and  the  conservative  hold  that  it  is 
chiefly  in  options  and  that  it  is  a  squeeze  for  the 
shorts.  The  Eastern  market  is,  however,  a  little 
better  than  last  week,  and  the  foreign  situation  to- 
day is  somewhat  mixed.  One  wheat  cargo  has 
cleared,  and  another  largely  barley  has  gone  out. 
Loading  for  the  Mediterranean  and  on  owners'  ac- 
count accounts  for  two  ships  more.  Shipping  barley 
has  been  quiet  for  lack  of  movement,  and  the  lack  of 
screenings  has  helped  feed  barley,  which  is  put  $1 
higher  per  ton.  Oats  are  quiet  and  unchanged,  and 
it  does  not  help  the  local  market  to  see  Eastern  oats 
coming  in  by  rail  for  Government  shipment  to  Asia. 
Corn  is  quiet  and  steady.  Beans  are  stationary, 
though  some  interest  in  white  beans  is  encouraged 
by  coming  bids  for  Government  purchase.  Colored 
beans  are  not  in  it.  Hay  is  unchanged — all  weak  but 
fancy.  Beef  is  firm  and  unchanged  ;  mutton  is  lower 
and  hogs  are  holding  steady.  Some  dairy  hogs  are 
arriving.  Eastern  receipts  are  shut  off  because  val- 
ues are  too  high  now  at  the  sources  of  supply.  But- 
ter holds  last  week's  prices,  with  a  fair  movement. 
Cheese  is  also  moving  well  at  old  prices.  Eggs  have 
gone  up  1  to  2  cents  per  dozen  and  buying  active  in 
near-by  country  centers.  Poultry  is  stiff  and  high 
for  all  but  turkeys,  which  find  but  little  inquiry. 
Eastern  poultry  has  decreased  in  volume,  and  good 
local  prices  are  expected  for  several  weeks  hence. 
Ducks  are  almost  out  of  sight — even  up  to  $10  per 
dozen  and  hard  to  get.  Potatoes  are  slow  and  no 
improvement  in  movement  or  price.  Australian 
onions  to  the  amount  of  2200  crates  have  arrived  and 
the  market  is  weak.  Citrus  fruits  are  unchanged. 
The  first  strawberries  have  arrived.  There  is  very 
little  doing  in  dried  fruits.  The  prune  people  are 
said  to  have  secured  still  more  outside  fruit  and  thus 
repaired  their  fences.  The  advertising  measures  are 
being  vigorously  pushed,  but  it  is  too  soon  to  feel  the 


effects  yet.  Nuts  are  quiet.  Honey  is  weak,  while 
waiting  for  the  new  crop.  Some  wool  is  selling  in 
the  upper  San  .Joaquin  and  a  few  lots  here,  but  the 
market  is  quiet  and  unchanged. 

The  late  Legislature  finally  passed  a  fertilizer  con- 
trol law  which  is  decidedly  unique.  California  has 
long  been  about  the  only  State  which  did  not  have  an 
enactment  to  help  farmers  to  secure  the  worth  of 
their  money,  and  now,  if  the  Governor  does  not  veto 
it,  there  will  be  a  law  which  rules  out  of  supervision 
all  slaughter  house  products,  which  are  notably  vari- 
able in  their  composition  and  need  holding  up  to  fair 
standards,  if  anything  does.  There  was  also  a  reduc- 
tion in  the  fees,  which  will  make  it  very  difficult  to 
carry  out  the  law,  and,  finally,  the  whole  operation 
of  the  law  is  postponed  until  a  year  from  next  July. 
The  new  law  seems  to  be  a  studied  effort  to  show  how 
not  to  do  it.  The  only  possible  consolation  in  the  situ- 
ation may  be  that  it  is  better  to  have  some  law  than 
none,  and  easier  to  amend  a  defective  law  afterwards 
than  to  get  an  original  enactment.  At  present,  how- 
ever, there  does  not  seem  to  be  enough  in  the  matter 
to  care  much  about. 

We  presume  many  people  will  be  satisfied  with 
Governor  Gage's  veto  of  a  measure  appropriating 
£107,000  for  irrigation  and  forestry  work  in  this 
State  in  co-operation  with  the  several  interested  de- 
partments of  the  general  government.  Naturally, 
progressive  measures  which  will  come  some  day  will 
now  be  postponed.  It  seems  fair  to  conclude  that,  in 
spite  of  the  excellent  work  of  the  Water  and  Forest 
Association  in  the  effort  to  popularize  their  plans, 
there  were  still  many  people  who  were  not  convinced 
of  the  wisdom  of  proceeding  so  soon  on  so  large  a 
scale.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that  really  haste  could 
have  been  made  more  slowly,  and  that  a  smaller  ap- 
propriation the  first  year  would  have  encountered 
less  opposition  and  still  have  been  adequate  for  a  good 
deal  of  desirable  work.  This  reflection  is,  however, 
of  little  account  now.  The  measures  which  will  bring 
development  and  progress  to  this  State  are  not  dead 
—they  are  simply  delayed.  Work  will  still  be  done 
and  a  better  foundation  laid  for  the  future.  The  peo- 
ple will  better  appreciate  the  promise  in  the  work. 
Meantime  we  shall  get  a  generous  share  of  the  appro- 
priations by  the  general  government  for  forestry, 
irrigation  investigations  and  hydrographic  surveys, 
and  shall  know  better  what  we  need  two  years  hence. 

Dairy  school  legislation  died  in  the  Senate  proba- 
bly in  the  view  that  with  the  new  appropriations  for 
the  University  the  Regents  will  be  able  to  open  a 
dairy  school  and  demonstrate  the  demand  for  that 
special  line  of  educational  work.  We  believe  the  Re- 
gents will  do  this  and  make  as  good  a  beginning  as 
possible  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  likely  that 
we  shall  have  this  matter  outlined  in  President 
Wheeler's  announcement  for  the  coming  fiscal  year, 
and  from  the  active  interest  in  the  matter  which  he 
has  always  manifested  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
something  very  good  and  creditable.  While  the 
project  is,  then,  taking  form,  it  is  impossible  to 
secure  definite  information.  We  are  sure,  however, 
that  the  work  will  be  pushed  and  announcement  of 
details  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

We  are  glad  that  the  putting  up  of  Eastern  fruit 
under  California  labels  is  likely  to  be  stopped  forth- 
with. No  less  than  thirteen  perpetual  injunctions 
against  Baltimore  fruit  packers,  and  in  favor  of  the 
California  Fruit  Canners'  Association,  have  been 
granted  in  the  United  States  Circuit  Court.  The 
decree  signed  will  perpetually  restrain  the  defend- 
ants "from  selling  or  offering  for  sale  peaches  or 
pears,  not  the  product  of  the  State  of  California,  to 
the  can  or  other  vessel  containing  which  the  word 
'  California '  is  or  shall  be  affixed,  or  selling  the  same 
with  the  intent  that  such  label  or  false  representa- 
tion shall  be  thereto  affixed."   That  is  good  doctrine. 

Oranges  are  trying  to  escape  by  a  new  route  via 
the  Great  Northern  Railway,  in  connection  with  the 
Pacific  Coast  Steamship  Company.  A  trial  shipment 
of  fourteen  carloads  is  on  the  steamship  Umatilla, 
which  will  arrive  at  Seattle  on  Sunday.  Fourteen 
large  refrigerator  cars,  with  engine  attached,  will 
be  waiting  at  the  dock.  The  train  will  average  25 
miles  an  hour  to  St.  Paul.  The  estimated  time  from 
Seattle  to  St.  Paul  is  less  than  four  days. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


San  Jose  Scale  in  Japan. 

To  the  Editor: — I  note  in  the  last  Pacific  Rural 
Press  a  reference  to  Mr.  Marlatt's  going  to  Japan 
to  see  the  San  Jose  scale.  You  will  be  interested  to 
know  (by  the  copy  of  Science  of  March  8  sent  here- 
with) that  California  has  already  done  something  to- 
ward finding  out  about  this  scale  in  Japan.  Mr.  Ku- 
wana  is  now  at  work  on  a  paper  describing  and  list- 
ing about  eighty  species  of  scale  insects  (about 
twenty  of  which  are  new  species)  which  he  collected 
in  Japan  last  summer. — V.  L.  Kellogg,  Stanford 
University. 

We  are  very  glad  to  have  this  note  from  Prof.  Kel- 
logg and  the  advance  sketch  of  Mr.  Kuwana's  work 
to  which  he  alludes.  From  the  latter  we  learn  that 
the  Japanese  are  claiming  that  California  is  the 
native  place  of  the  San  Jose  scale  while  we  are  try- 
ing to  award  the  doubtful  honor  to  Japan.  Prof. 
Kellogg  says  that  with  this  issue  in  mind  and  with 
the  further  thought  of  the  desirability  of  finding  an 
effective  natural  enemy  of  the  San  Jose  scale,  Mr. 
Shinkai  I.  Kuwana,  Assistant  in  Entomology  at  Stan- 
ford University,  spent  all  last  summer  in  Japan  col- 
lecting and  studying  in  the  field  the  Japanese  scale 
insects  (the  first  attempt  at  a  systematic  investiga- 
tion of  the  Japanese  Coccidai),  paying  special  atten- 
tion to  the  San  Jose  scale.  Mr.  Kuwana's  collections 
are  large,  and  his  notes  many  and  interesting.  His 
familiarity  with  the  language,  the  customs  and  the 
geography  of  Japan  gave  him  special  advantages  in 
the  work.  He  visited  all  the  large  islands  of  the  em- 
pire, penetrating  into  the  interior  among  the  moun- 
tains, as  well  as  examining  the  coast-line  orchards. 
He  was  greatly  aided  by  Japanese  naturalists  and 
fruit  growers,  and  altogether  was  able  to  make  an 
extended  reconnaissance. 

As  a  result  of  this  exploration  it  is  certain  that 
the  San  Jose  scale  is  widely  and  commonly  distributed 
over  the  whole  empire  of  Japan  (excepting  on  the 
island  of  Shikoku),  though  in  but  few  places  is  it  a 
serious  pest.  It  is  found  on  the  following  hosts: 
pear,  apple,  plum,  peach,  Japanese  quince,  currant, 
willow  and  pa^onia.  It  is  found  especially  common 
in  young  orchards  where  its  chief  injuries  are  done. 
It  is  present  in  certain  of  the  very  old  interior  or- 
chards, where  it  has  been  known,  under  the  name 
Ki-Abura,  for  more  than  thirty  years.  It  is  attacked 
by  several  enemies,  Mr.  Kuwana  personally  finding 
one  chalcid  fly,  three  ladybird  beetles  and  one  moth, 
the  larva  of  which  feeds  on  the  scale.  Of  these  enemies 
the  chalcid  fly  and  one  of  the  ladybird  beetles  are 
everywhere  common,  and  are  effective  checks  to  the 
increase  of  the  scale.  It  is  probable  that  the  com- 
paratively little  injury  produced  by  the  scale  in 
Japan,  widespread  as  it  is,  is  due  to  the  presence  of 
these  natural  enemies.  The  artificial  remedies  used 
in  Japan  against  the  scale  include  "soap  water,'' 
soiution  of  caustic  soda,  and  kerosene.  The  soda 
solution  (one  pound  caustic  soda  to  ten  gallons  of 
water)  is  applied  with  cloths  and  the  trees  then 
washed  with  pure  water.  The  other  insecticides  are 
applied  with  a  Japanese  paint  brush.  After  a  rain 
the  fruit  growers  go  into  the  orchards  with  ropes  or 
cloths  and  rub  off  the  scales  while  wet. 

Prof.  Kellogg  concludes  that  Mr.  Kuwana's  obser- 
vations point  strongly  to  the  Japanese  nativity  of  the 
scale,  or  at  least  to  its  inhabitancy  of  Japan  prior  to 
its  brilliant  career  in  North  America.  It  must  be 
noted,  however,  that  the  scale  was  not  found  strictly 
"  wild "  in  Japan;  that  is,  it  was  not  found  on  any 
wild  (uncultivated)  tree  in  its  natural  habitat.  The 
willow  trees  found  infested  with  scales  were  in  the 
ground  of  the  Government  Forestry  Station  at 
Nishigawara.  The  scale  was,  indeed,  found  on  moun- 
tain (or  wild)  pear  trees,  but  these  trees  were  in  or 
near  an  old  apple  orchard. 

Growing  Lilacs. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  anything  upon  which  I 
can  graft  lilacs  to  that  will  not  sprout  so  badly  ? — 
E.  L.,  Alameda  county. 

The  lilac  is  sometimes  grafted  on  the  ash  or  the 
privet  (ligustrum)  but  is  said  to  be  not  long-lived. 
Beyond  these  we  do  not  know  of  other  stocks  being 
used.  Suckering  of  lilacs  can  be  largely  avoided  by 
grafting  on  lilac  seedlings,  but  it  is  so  much  easier  to 
propagate  by  using  suckers  that  most  plants  are 
grown  in  this  way.  Suckering  may  also  be  reduced 
by  carefully  cutting  out  all  the  dormant  buds  you  can 
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find  on  the  base  of  the  plant  and  the  roots  before 
planting  out.  But,  after  all,  there  will  probably  be 
suckering  to  care  for,  and,  if  one  removes  the  earth 
down  to  the  main  roots,  and  cuts  off  all  suckers  with 
a  little  of  the  bark  at  the  point  of  attachment,  they 
will  grow  less  in  number  and  finally  disappear  as  the 
plant  reaches  size.  To  cut  off  the  suckers  with  a 
spade  is  to  prepare  for  the  starting  of  many  more 
afterward. 

Mites  Unharmed  by  Fumigation. 

To  the  Editor: — The  Pacific  Kural  Press  a  week 
or  two  ago  had  an  enquiry  about  fungus  on  guavas, 
which  was  pronounced  the  work  of  mites.  You  ad- 
vised spraying  unless  the  foliage  was  too  thick,  in 
which  case  you  advised  cyanide.  My  experience  is 
that  the  cyanide  does  not  kill  these  mites.  There  are 
many  orchards  in  the  south  that  have  been  fumigated 
for  black  and  red  scale,  and  where  good  work  was 
done  for  the  scale,  but  trees  were  infested  with  the 
mites  before  and  after  the  fumigation. — S.  M.  Wood- 
bridge,  South  Pasadena. 

This  is  important.  Is  it  true  that  active  mites  can 
go  through  cyanide  fumigation  ?  We  would  like  to 
have  further  observation  on  that  point.  We  would 
be  disposed  to  concede,  theoretically,  the  immunity 
of  the  eggs  of  the  mites,  and  there  might  then  be 
active  mites  just  before  and  a  little  after  fumigating, 
for  they  come  out  in  continuous  procession  during 
the  warm  weather.  It  seems  incredible  that  an  in- 
sect which  is  readily  killed  with  water,  and  which 
succumbs  to  sulphur  vapor  largely  mixed  with  air, 
as  it  must  be  when  sulphur  is  vaporized  in  the  open 
by  sun  heat,  is  not  hurt  by  cyanide.  The  test,  how- 
ever, is  the  fact  and  not  otherwise,  and  we  would 
like  wider  observation.  Of  course,  Dr.  Woodbridge's 
point  is  practically  established,  even  if  the  fumiga- 
tion does  not  kill  the  eggs,  because  one  cannot  fumi- 
gate each  day  for  a  new  brood  of  mites.  It  may  be 
that  the  guavas  must  be  sulphured  or  sprayed,  and 
that  seems  almost  impossible,  unless  the  bushes  are 
freely  thinned  out  beforehand. 

Weed  Growth  and  Frost  in  Orchards. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  a  heavy  growth  of  burr  clover 
and  grass  under  prune  trees  any  protection  against 
frost  injuries  to  the  bloom  and  young  fruit  ?  It  be- 
comes very  wet  with  dew  and  this  I  apprehend  might 
arrest  the  drop  in  temperature  somewhat.  We  have 
had  the  thermometer  down  to  30°  and  no  harm  has 
been  done,  and  I  am  wondering  whether  it  would  not 
be  a  good  plan  to  allow  the  weeds  to  remain  until 
the  middle  of  April  instead  of  plowing  them  under  in 
March.  Last  year  the  prune  crop  was  frozen  April 
9  but  the  ground  had  been  plowed  in  March. — 
Reader,  Alameda  county. 

The  presence  of  the  cover  of  wet  vegetation  which 
you  describe  will  work  against  the  freezing  to  a  cer- 
tain extent:  if  the  general  temperature  does  not 
drop  too  low  or  is  not  too  long  maintained  at  a  low 
figure  the  specific  heat  given  out  by  the  cooling  of 
the  water  will  prevent  the  drop  of  temperature  of 
the  adjacent  air  to  a  killing  degree.  There  is  abun- 
dant observation  to  show  that  fruit  over  wet  ground 
or  over  wet  vegetation  has  escaped  injury  while  that 
over  dry  ground  has  suffered. 

But  there  is  another  thing  to  consider.  Leaving  a 
heavy  growth  of  green  stuff  on  the  ground  to  plow 
under  as  late  as  April  is  apt  to  prevent  good  tillage 
and  to  keep  the  soil  in  such  coarse,  open  condition 
that  it  will  dry  out  badly  all  summer  and  this  may 
perhaps  cause  small  fruit  for  lack  of  soil  moisture. 
This  places  a  limit  upon  the  use  of  weed-growth  as 
an  aid  in  frost  prevention. 

Hoarhound. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  way,  except  digging 
up  the  roots,  of  getting  rid  of  the  common  hoar- 
hound  ?  The  weed  is  very  troublesome  all  over  the 
enclosure — which  is  large  and  uncultivated — around 
our  house.  We  have  tried  digging  it  up,  but  there 
are  so  many  seeds  that  fall  from  even  one  plant,  we 
have  been  unable  to  get  rid  of  it.  Also,  is  there  a 
market  value  to  the  herb,  and  do  you  know  the  ad- 
dress of  any  house  which  buys  it  ?  If  we  can't  get 
rid  of  it,  I  would  like  to  turn  it  to  some  account,  if 
possible. — A.  G.,  Ball's  Ferry. 

If  you  do  not  desire  to  break  up  the  ground  and 
keep  the  growth  down  by  frequent  use  of  the  weed 
cutter,  you  can  use  a  flat-toothed  weed  cutter  with- 
out plowing,  running  just  below  the  surface,  so  as  to 
cut  the  weeds  just  below  the  root  crown.  If  you  do 
not  desire  to  disturb  the  surface  as  much  as  this,  you 
will  have  to  go  over  the  piece  by  hand,  cutting  each 
root  as  far  below  the  crown  as  you  can  with  a  chisel- 
like blade  mounted  in  a  hoe  handle,  or  else  cutting  off 


as  deeply  as  you  can  with  a  sharp  hoe.  If  you  do  this 
early  enough,  you  will  have  no  seed  to  scatter,  and, 
after  that,  clean  off  the  ground  as  new  plants  appear, 
never  allowing  any  of  them  to  go  to  seed.  There  is 
no  open  market  for  hoarhound.  You  might  perhaps 
sell  some  to  druggists,  if  you  had  it  dried  and  packed 
in  small  packages  ;  but  regular  herb  growers  and 
packers  with  established  reputations  can  easily  sup- 
ply a  hundred  times  as  much  as  there  is  any  demand 
for.    This  is  true  of  all  common  herbs. 

For  Codlin  Moth. 

To  the  Editor  : — Will  you  please  publish  in  the 
next  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  the  best  rem- 
edy for  codlin  moth  in  the  apple,  and  the  best  time  to 
apply  it  ? — M.  C.  Winchester,  Vallejo. 

The  best  treatment  for  codlin  moth  is  a  careful 
spraying  with  good  Paris  green  prepared  in  this 
way  :  Stir  one  pound  of  Paris  green  and  one  pound 
of  lime  into  a  thin  paste  with  a  little  water,  and  when 
all  lumps  are  rubbed  out  add  this  paste  to  cold  water 
so  that  the  strength  shall  be  one  pound  of  Paris 
green  to  200  gallons  of  water.  Keep  it  stirred  while 
spraying,  so  the  Paris  green  cannot  settle.  The  time 
to  spray  first  is  when  the  petals  have  fallen  and  when 
the  little  apples  are  still  upright.  One  spray  is  often 
enough  for  early  apples  or  pears,  but  later  varieties 
require  later  sprayings  at  intervals  of  about  three 
weeks. 

The  arsenic  preparation  given  last  week  for  canker 
worms  is  a  good  codlin  moth  spray.  It  is  difficult  to 
get  good  Paris  green. 

Horn  Flies. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  me  of  some  preventive 
to  keep  flies  off  of  wounds  on  cattle,  caused  by  cas- 
trating and  dewlapping  in  the  regular  work  on  the 
rodeos.  Since  1895  the  horn-flies  brought  in  by 
Southern  cattle  have  overrun  California,  especially 
the  San  Joaquin  valley.  It  used  to  be  possible  to 
dewlap  any  time,  but  now  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
to  use  some  preventive — something  that  it  would  only 
be  necessary  to  apply  once.  Some  cattlemen  use 
Monsel's  salts  and  burnt  alum,  dusting  it  on.  Others 
use  sweet  oil  and  carbolic  acid. — Old  Subscriber, 
Merced. 

We  know  of  no  repellant  with  such  lasting  effects 
that  one  application  would  answer.  Fish  oil  with  a 
little  carbolic  acid  stirred  in  has  proved  most  lasting 
and  has  retained  its  effects  several  days.  In  the 
case  of  a  wound  the  carbolic  acid  and  sweet  oil  would 
be  better  than  fish  oil.  If  this  could  be  used  and  a 
cloth  cover  tied  over  the  spot  it  might  remain  in 
place  for  some  time.  What  do  other  stockmen  do  to 
fight  this  fly  ?  ^ 

Potash  for  Olive  Pickling. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  directions  for  pickling 
olives  given  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  what 
potash  is  used.  I  have  been  told  it  was  saltpetre 
but  am  still  in  doubt. — A.  G.,  Ball's  Ferry. 

It  will  be  better  to  remain  in,  doubt  than  to  decide 
on  saltpetre,  which  is  potassium  nitrate — good  for 
gunpowder  and  for  small  use  in  connection  with  com- 
mon salt  in  pickling  meat  but  of  no  use  whatever  in 
olive  pickling.  The  kind  used  is  caustic  potash  and 
the  Greenbank  brand  is  most  largely  employed  be- 
cause of  its  strength  and  purity. 

Weed  Killing  on  Walks. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  known  chemical  that 
will  effectually  kill  weeds  on  walks  around  the  house  ? 
Is  it  too  late  to  spray  for  curl-leaf  on  peach  trees  ? — 
Subscriber,  Sonoma. 

Common  salt  is  perhaps  cheapest  and  safest  to  use; 
but  such  means  of  cleaning  walks  are  not  in  favor, 
because  what  kills  weeds  will  also  kill  desirable  plants 
and  will  be  quickly  carried  to  them  by  rain  or  by  irri- 
gation. Cleaning  with  the  push-hoe  or  with  a  sharp 
spade,  used  in  the  same  way,  is  the  only  treatment 
for  walks  which  we  have  found  practicable. 

The  summer  form  of  Bordeaux  mixture  (four 
pounds  of  bluestone,  four  pounds  of  lime  and  forty 
gallons  of  water)  will  check  the  spread  of  curl-leaf, 
and  can  be  safely  used  if  the  fruit  has  set. 

Dipping  Prunes  Before  Packing. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  inform  me  of  the 
best  formula  for  a  dip  for  prunes  ?  How  long  should 
they  be  left  in  during  the  processing,  and  should  the 
solution  be  brought  to  a  boiling  point  ?  Furthermore, 
should  they  be  packed  warm  ? — W.  E.  Lovdal,  Sac- 
ramento. 

A  good  formula  for  prune  dipping  is  :  Water, 
eighty  gallons;  glycerine,  six  quarts;  glucose,  eight 
quarts.    Another — used  by  some  of  the  most  success- 


ful packers — is  obtained  by  taking  small  or  slab 
prunes,  suspend  them  in  boiling  water  and  allow  the 
juices  to  exude.  This  seems  to  be  as  good  as  any- 
thing. 

Prunes  should  be  left  in  the  solution  from  two  to 
five  minutes,  depending  on  the  size  and  condition  of 
the  prunes. 

The  solution  should  be  boiling — the  hotter  the  bet- 
ter. Fruit  of  the  nature  of  prunes  will  ferment  if 
dipped  in  cold  or  even  warm  water,  but  the  applica- 
tion of  a  high  degree  of  heat  sterilizes  it  against  fer- 
mentation. 

Prunes  should  be  packed  hot.  If  thoroughly  heated 
and  properly  drained,  they  can  be  packed  hot  with 
perfect  safety.  Prunes  if  allowed  to  cool  before  pack- 
ing become  hard  and  firm  ;  but,  if  packed  while  hot, 
the  slow-cooling  process  softens  the  albumen,  and 
they  remain  soft  and  pliable  for  months. — W.  C.  An- 
derson, San  Jose. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  IS,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Fair,  warmer  weather  has  prevailed  during-  the  week, 
with  light  frosts  in  the  foothill  districts.  No  rain  has 
fallen  since  last  Monday.  All  crops  have  made  rapid 
growth,  and  farmers  have  continued  work  in  plowing 
and  cultivating.  Grain  is  in  splendid  condition,  hut 
would  be  benefited  by  occasional  light  showers,  as  the 
upper  soil  is  becoming  quite  dry.  Green  feed  is  plenti- 
ful. Deciduous  fruits  are  advancing  rapidly,  and  if  not 
injured  by  late  spring  frosts  will  yield  heavy  crops; 
apricots,  however,  are  said  to  be  spotted  and  have  com- 
menced dropping  in  some  places.  The  outlook  for  large 
crops  of  all  kinds  was  never  better. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Warm  weather  has  continued  during  the  week,  and 
conditions  have  been  very  favorable  for  all  crops.  Frosts 
have  occurred  in  some  localities,  but  have  not  caused  any 
damage.  The  light  showers  at  the  close  of  last  week 
softened  the  upper  soil  and  were  very  beneficial  to  grow- 
ing crops.  Plowing  and  cultivating  are  progressing. 
Grain  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  has  commenced  head- 
ing in  some  sections;  heavy  crops  are  expected,  as  the 
acreage  is  unusually  large.  Early  pears  and  other  de- 
ciduous fruits  are  in  full  bloom,  and  give  promise  of  a 
heavy  yield.    Vineyards  are  in  good  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  favorable  for  crops  during  the 
week,  the  days  having  been  mostly  clear  and  warm  and 
the  nights  cool,  with  light  frosts  in  some  sections.  Rain 
at  the  close  of  last  week  was  beneficial  to  grain  and 
grass,  which  have  since  grown  rapidly  and  are  in  excel- 
lent condition.  Prospects  continue  good  for  large  crops 
of  wheat,  barley  and  alfalfa.  Plowing,  pruning  and  irri- 
gating are  progressing,  and  some  summer-fallowing  is 
being  done.  Pasturage  is  plentiful.  Nearly  all  varieties 
of  deciduous  fruits  are  in  bloom,  and  give  indications  of 
a  heavy  yield.  Grapevines  are  sprouting  and  vineyards 
look  well. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  continued  generally  clear  and  warm, 
causing  a  healthy  growth  of  all  vegetation  and  ripening 
oranges  more  rapidly  than  usual.  The  showers  last 
Monday  were  very  beneficial  to  grain  and  grass.  Hot, 
dry  winds  on  the  13th  absorbed  much  of  the  moisture, 
and  more  rain  would  be  welcomed  in  most  sections. 
Grain  is  in  good  condition  and  is  heading  in  some  locali- 
ties. On  the  high  lands  some  grain  is  being  cut  for  hay. 
Early  deciduous  fruits  are  in  blossom.  Apricots  near 
Anaheim  are  not  thrifty,  and  a  light  crop  is  predicted. 

Eureka  Summary.— Gardening  is  greatly  delayed  on 
account  of  wet  soil,  but  has  made  progress  during  the 
week.  Grain  continues  making  rapid  growth.  Fruit 
prospects  are  satisfactory. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Warm,  dry  week  was  un- 
favorable to  grain  and  pasture,  which  in  most  places  need 
rain;  some  late  sown  grain  is  turning  yellow.  Some  hay 
has  been  cut.  Deciduous  trees  are  generally  in  full 
bloom. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  March  20,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  | 

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date   j 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.04 

40  14 

43.(18 

34  85 

40 

58 

Red  Bluff  

.to 

22.17 

19  07 

20  72 

39 

72 

.00 

19  01 

15  48 

16.13 

46 

70 

San  Francisco  

.00 

18  79 

17.02 

18.87 

48 

70 

.00 

10  28 

7.09 

7.35 

38 

76 

.00 

5.80 

2.43 

4  42 

32 
40 

68 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.01) 

27.62 

14  82 

15.27 

82 

.00 

14  10 

5  56 

14  59 

42 

84 

San  Diego  

.00 

8  56 

3.13 

8.20 

50 

82 

.00 

3.60 

.78 

2.72 

44 

86 
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THE   PUBLIC  LANDS. 


The  Public  Domain  and  Its  Administration. 

Everything  in  connection  with  the  administration 
and  disposition  of  the  public  lands  of  the  United 
States,  and  of  the  public  domain  until  it  has  passed 
from  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  U.  S.  Government, 
is  under  the  direction  and  control  of  the  Interior  De- 
partment, in  which,  among  other  bureaus,  is  the 
General  Land  Office,  and  to  which  latter  division  is 
delegated  direct  supervision  and  care.  There  yet 
remain  in  the  United  States,  exclusive  of  its  island 
ownerships,  about  1,000,000,000  acres,  which  is 
being  disposed  of  at  the  rate  of  about  10,000,000 
acres  annually.  A  great  portion  of  this  area  is  still 
unsurveyed.  The  sketch  on  this  page  illustrates  in  a 
portion  of  this  west  half  of  America  the  proportion 
of  surveyed  to  unsurveyed  land.  In  general,  of  the 
1,000,000,000  acres  of  public  domain  there  is 
about  half  of  that  area  unsurveyed.  Of  that  half 
there  are  about  300,000,000  acres  of  "desert"  or 
"  arid  "  land  to  be  dealt  with  by  irrigation.  Of  these 
300,000,000  acres  about  70,000,000  are  declared  to  be 
barren  and  irreclaimable.  Discussion  of  how  the  re- 
maining 230,000,000  acres  shall  be  reclaimed  has  re- 
sulted in  some  practical  effort,  which,  so  far  as  the 
States  most  interested  are  concerned,  has  now  come 
to  be  a  question  of  who  shall  do  the  work,  the  States 
or  the  General  Government.  Water  and  forest  soci- 
eties have  been  working  on  it  in  different  States  and 
material  progress  has  been  made.  The  question 
affects  the  several  Western  States  and  Territories  to 
a  considerable  degree. 

There  are  in  California  about  17,000,000  acres- 
susceptible  of  irrigation  and  reclamation  ;  in  Colo- 
rado, 8,000,000;  in  Arizona  and  Nevada,  2,000,000 
each  ;  in  Oregon  and  Washington,  3,000,000  each  ; 
in  Utah  and  New  Mexico,  4,000,000  each ;  in 
Idaho,  7,000,000;  in  Wyoming,  9,000,000,  and  in 
Montana,  11,000,000— a  total  of  70,000,000  acres. 
The  matter  has  been  before  the  Legislatures  of 
the  several  States  and  Territories  and  before  Con- 
gress; its  magnitude  and  extent  necessarily  make 
progress  slow,  but  some  advance  is  being  made. 
About  one-sixth  of  the  vacant  public  domain  is  forest 
land  and  of  this  proportion  there  have  been  47,000,- 
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work  and  improvement  of  the  coal  land  they  may 
then  enter  640  acres  of  such  coal  land. 

Additional  homestead  entries  are  allowed  to  sol- 
diers of  the  United  States  who  served  in  the  civil  war 
of  1861-65  and  who  made  entry  of  less  than  160  acres 
of  land  before  June  30,  1874,  they  being  allowed  to 
take  up  such  additional  amount  of  land  as  would  com- 
plete the  160  acres  originally  allowable  in  their  case. 
The  Act  of  Congress  of  June  4,  1897,  allows  what  is 
known  as  a  forest  reserve  lieu  land  right,  which  per- 
mits holders  of  lands  in  forest  reserves  to  relinquish 
those  lands  to  the  Government  and  to  select  equal 
quantities  of  surveyed  non-mineral  public  land  in  lieu 
thereof.  Private  entries  of  public  lands  are  also  per- 
missible by  what  is  known  as  scrip,  which  is  receiv- 
able for  non-mineral  land.  That  scrip  has  been  about 
all  bought  up  and  used,  some  of  it  in  a  manner  not 
contemplated  by  the  Government,  as  in  the  case  of 
California  oil  lands. 

A  very  large  portion  of  the  public  land  that  was  not 
granted  to  railroad  companies  was  taken  up  under 
what  is  called  the  homestead  act,  which  permits  160 
acres  or  less  of  non-mineral  public  land,  surveyed  or 
unsurveyed,  to  be  acquired  by  qualified  persons,  the 
only  requirements  being  that  they  cultivate  and  im- 
prove the  land  for  a  continuous  period  of  five  years. 
This,  and  absorption  by  the  part  of  the  law  which 
permitted  similar  acquirement  of  public  domain  by 
commutation,  etc.,  has  so  exhausted  resource  in 
that  direction  as  not  to  require  much  further 
reference.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the 
full  five  years'  residence  is  not  required  of  any  one 
who  served  for  ninety  days  or  more  in  the  army  or 
navy  of  the  United  States  during  the  war  of  1861-65, 
and  credit  to  the  limit  of  four  years  is  allowed  to 
such  soldier  or  sailor  in  that  war  or  the  late  Spanish 
war  to  apply  to  the  five  years'  required  residence. 
During  1900  there  were  about  8,500,000  acres  ac- 
quired under  homestead  entries. 

The  desert  land  law  is  intended  to  aid  in  the 
reclamation  of  that  part  of  the  public  domain  con- 
cerning which  it  operates,  and  is  assumed  to  apply 
solely  to  non-mineral  and  non-timbered  land  that 
without  artificial  irrigation  is  not  susceptible  of  pro- 
ducing agricultural  crops.  This  law  applies  to  the 
Territories  of  Arizona  and  New  Mexico  and  to  the 
States  of  North  and  South  Dakota,  Wyoming,  Utah, 
Montana,  Idaho,  Washington,  Nevada,  Oregon  and 
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000  acres  embraced  in  thirty-eight  forest  reserves 
and  there  is  now  pending  national  legislation  which 
contemplates  further  absorption  of  54,000,000  acres 
for  the  same  purpose,  which,  when  completed,  will 
place  under  permanent  national  control  over  100,- 
000,000  acres  of  forest  reserves.  The  greater  pro- 
portion of  the  remaining  area  may  be  considered 
under  the  general  title  of  mineral  land.  This  simple 
statement  illustrates  the  vast  extent  and  value 
thereof,  and  the  immense  possibilities  in  its  develop- 
ment and  use. 

The  manner  of  obtaining  public  land  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  kind  and  its  location.  In  some  of  the  older 
settled  States  all  public  lands  are  disposable  under 
private  cash  entry,  though  also  subject  to  the  home- 
stead law  ;  but  this  rule  does  not  apply  west  of  the 
one  hundredth  meridian.  There  are  some  few  iso- 
lated tracts  subject  to  homestead  entry  for  three 
years  after  the  surrounding  lands  have  been  disposed 
of,  and  which  can  be  bought  upon  filing  an  affidavit 
that  the  lands  are  not  mineral,  stone  nor  timber  lands, 
when,  after  a  public  notice  and  public  offer  of  sale,  a 
tract  not  exceeding  160  acres  can  be  bought  by  any 
one  individual  bidder.  Lands  valuable  for  timber  and 
stone  alone  can  be  bought  for  $2.50  an  acre  in  indi- 
vidual tracts  not  exceeding  in  any  case  160  acres. 
The  applicant  must  make  affidavit  that  the  land  is 
unfit  for  cultivation,  is  bought  for  his  own  use  and 
benefit,  that  there  is  no  bargain  to  sell  it,  and  that 
it  is  non-mineral.  Saline  lands  are  purchasable  on 
accepted  proof  of  their  being  as  represented,  the 
manner  of  sale  being  at  public  auction  to  the  highest 
bidder  for  not  less  than  $1.25  an  acre.  This  law  does 
not  apply  to  the  Territories.  In  the  Pacific  Coast 
States  if  such  lands  are  not  sold  in  the  manner  desig- 
nated they  can  be  bought  afterward  at  private  cash 
entry  for  $1.25  an  acre.  Coal  lands,  while  still  a 
part  of  the  public  domain,  can  be  bought  at  a  mini- 
mum price  of  $10  an  acre,  if  over  15  miles  from  a 
completed  railroad  in  operation,  and  $20  an  acre 
when  at  a  less  distance  therefrom,  160  acres  being 
the  limit  procurable  by  one  person,  or  320  acres  to 
an  association  of  any  number  of  persons,  with  the 
exception  that  where  four  or  more  persons  have 
proved  the  expenditure  by  them  of  at  least  $5000  in 


California,  and  ordains  that  bona  fide  residents  of 
those  States  and  Territories  can  acquire  land  under 
the  law,  the  maximum  area  to  any  individual  being 
320  acres,  the  price  being  $1.25  per  acre. 

 1  

HORTICULTURE. 


More  About  Riverside  Frost  Fighting. 

Last  week  we  gave  one  chapter  of  frost  fighting 
as  brought  out  by  the  Riverside  Horticultural  Club, 
showing  in  detail  the  efficacy  of  coal  baskets  in  the 
orchard.  Another  method  is  that  of  burning  buck- 
ets of  crude  oil  or  distillate,  and  the  account  of  it, 
with  many  interesting  incidental  suggestions,  is  by 
Mr.  E.  A.  Meacham  of  Riverside : 

Forecasting  a  Frc>st. — I  will  say  a  word,  by  way 
of  preface,  about  forecasting  the  weather  for  any 
night,  which  can  be  done  by  any  person  who  will  pro- 
vide himself  with  a  suitable  instrument.  By  the  use 
of  a  psychrometer  dry  and  a  wet  bulb  thermom- 
eter, mounted  side  by;  side),  or  any  device  by  which 
the  dew  point  may  bte  determined,  one  can  make 
quite  accurate  forecasts  of  the  weather  for  any  cold 
night.  V 

The  method  is  in  no  wise  intricate  and  requires  but 
the  possession  of  the  instrument  and  careful  expos- 
ures and  readings.  Unfortunately,  but  very  few 
people  take  advantage  otf  this  method  of  gaining 
timely  knowledge  of  dange^  ahead. 

The  Weapons. — On  the  first  day  of  November  last 
I  was  prepared  to  fight  the  cold  whenever  it  might 
come.  The  ground  was  furrowed  and  irrigated  and 
left,  not  to  be  disturbed  until  spring.  Buckets  of  oil 
were  set  in  the  orchard,  tweiity  to  the  acre,  where 
the  orchard  was  planted  solid  ;  on  another  five  acres, 
where  the  trees  were  scattering,  I  placed  the  buck- 
ets in  each  group  of  trees,  so  hi  this  orchard  the 
buckets  were  not  massed  as  they  were  in  the  first. 

But,  above  all,  I  placed  my  dependence  upon  the 
hot  water  plant  devised  a  year  ago.  This  was  tested 
and  found  to  be  in  good  working  order,  giving  better 


results  than  when  tried  a  year  ago,  on  account  of 
using  lighter  oil  for  fuel. 

During  December  I  kept  close  watch  of  the 
weather  and  ran  unheated  water  at  least  eight  of 
the  nights.  I  probably  worked  harder  and  worried 
more  than  was  necessary,  but  that  does  not  matter 
now,  for  I  formed  a  habit  which  stood  me  in  good 
play  when  the  cold  did  come. 

We  had  some  nights  in  December  which  promised 
freezing  weather,  but  clouds  or  change  of  wind 
favored  us  and  prevented  the  damage.  Particularly 
was  this  true  of  the  night  of  December  28. 

All  of  New  Year's  day  every  sign  pointed  to  freez- 
ing weather,  and  the  following  night  no  friendly 
cloud  or  warm  wind  intervened  and  the  results  were 
anything  but  nice. 

I  ran  water  on  the  day  and  night  of  January  1.  At 
5  o'clock  p.  m.  I  recorded  the  psychrometer  reading 
for  dry  bulb  45°  and  the  wet  bulb  36°,  which  indicated 
the  dew  point  to  be  22°. 

At  8  p.  m.  the  dry  bulb  showed  37.5°,  the  wet  bulb 
31°,  still  maintaining  the  dew  point  at  22°. 

At  11:20  the  dry  bulb  read  32°  and  we  commenced 
operations.  We  fired  the  water  heater  and  in  fifty 
minutes  raised  the  temperature  of  8  inches  of  run- 
ning water  from  56°  to  100°,  and  maintained  that 
heat  for  half  an  hour,  when  the  unexpected  hap- 
pened, as  it  often  does  at  the  critical  point.  The  in- 
jector, which  supplies  water  to  the  steam  boiler,  re- 
fused to  work  and  would  not  be  coaxed,  so,  to  our 
dismay,  we  had  to  abandon  for  the  night  all  hope  of 
using  this  device. 

This  was  very  unfortunate,  for  we  lost,  in  addition 
to  the  good  it  would  have  done,  the  demonstration  of 
the  principle  in  actual  service. 

The  Oil  Pots. — However,  we  would  not  let  the 
matter  go  by  default,  so  at  12:30  we  fired  over  100 
buckets  of  oil,  partially  covering  each  bucket  so  that 
the  two  gallons  of  oil  in  each  lasted  until  6:30  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  Thus  our  whole  source  of  artificial 
heat  depended  on  running  water  and  burning  crude 
oil,  which  method,  while  not  a  model  one,  paid  a  big 
profit  on  invested  labor  and  fuel. 

I  spent  the  last  half  of  the  night  in  taking  temper- 
ature readings  in  my  own  and  surrounding  orchards, 
making  the  rounds  in  short  order,  so  as  to  get  com- 
parative readings. 

I  found  that  the  protected  orchard  had  the  advan- 
tage of  from  1°  to  2i°.  The  orchard  showing  but  1° 
lower  was  directly  in  the  drift  of  the  smoke  and  heat 
from  the  oil  fires. 

One  to  windward  had  running  water  in  the  fur- 
rows. It  was  lii0  colder  ;  and  another  to  the  wind- 
ward, unirrigated,  was  2*°  colder. 

I  noticed  that  the  smoke  over  orchards  to  the  lee- 
ward hung  closer  to  the  trees  and  was  more  uniform 
and  dense  than  on  the  orchard  where  the  fires  were. 

From  the  above  I  conclude  that  an  owner  can  suc- 
cessfully protect  a  single  orchard  by  a  method  not 
even  the  best,  and  that  the  owner  could,  if  necessary, 
well  afford  to  make  smudge  fires  40  rods  to  the  wind- 
ward of  his  own  orchard. 

Mr.  Holmes'  Conclusions. — Mr.  E.  W.  Holmes  of 
Riverside  also  had  an  interesting  paper  at  the  Riv- 
erside Club,  in  which  he  made  these  points  :  The  use 
of  water  is  of  unquestioned  value  in  holding  the  tree 
dormant  and  putting  the  soil  in  the  best  condition  to 
prevent  the  too  rapid  radiation  and  loss  of  heat. 
Many  cling  to  this  as  ample,  forgetting  equal  use  of 
water  would  prevent  a  sufficient  supply  for  anybody. 
While  of  value  as  an  adjunct,  it  is  not  a  safe  depend- 
ence, nor  alone  always  sufficient. 

I  think  that  where  the  kindling  is  dipped  in  crude 
oil  to  insure  prompt  igniting  with  kerosene  and  torch 
the  coal  basket  is  the  thing  we  shall  more  safely  de- 
pend upon.  The  distillate  in  iron  kettles  ignites  eas- 
ily and  gives  greater  heat,  but  on  account  of  the 
smut  it  entails  its  general  use  is  objectionable.  To 
make  a  cordon  of  hot  fires  set  close  along  the  wind- 
ward side  of  a  block  of  trees,  it  is  of  unquestioned 
value.  Where  they  would  not  be  too  conspicuous, 
prunings  and  old  stumps  and  logs  unfit  for  stove  use 
could  be  used  for  a  fire  cordon  to  prevent  the  down- 
ward flow  of  cold  air  from  the  foothills.  Such  fires 
can  only  serve  for  a  single  night,  and  therefore  are 
less  to  be  depended  upon  than  baskets  and  oil  buck- 
ets. While  I  believe  any  method  that  creates  heat 
desirable,  I  think  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  for 
orchard  use  many  small  fires  creating  little  upward 
draft  will  distribute  better  the  warmth  where  it  is 
most  needed,  among  the  leaves  and  fruit. 


Strawberries  in  the  Pajaro  Valley. 

The  strawberry  business  in  Pajaro  valley,  says  the 
Pajaronian,  is  assuming  large  proportions  this 
spring.  Those  who  have  heretofore  raised  berries 
are  increasing  their  acreage,  and  many  others  who 
have  never  grown  berries  are  trying  the  experiment. 

Berry  growing  has  been  an  extensive  industry  in 
this  valley  for  years,  although  at  times  the  returns 
have  not  been  very  encouraging  owing  to  the  limited 
demand  at  points  which  could  be  reached.  Inade- 
quate shipping  facilities  made  it  impossible  to  mar- 
ket berries  at  distant  points,  consequently  the  sales 
were  restricted  to  home  markets,  and  if  the  supply 
exceeded  the  demand  at  these  latter  places,  which 
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was  often  the  case,  the  profits  of  the  grower  were 
very  small. 

There  is  a  strong  belief  among  the  local  berry 
growers  at  the  present  time,  however,  that  a  new 
era  is  approaching  for  the  berry  interests  of  the  val- 
ley. The  growers  have  adopted  better  methods  of 
handling  their  berries  and  the  railroads  have  prom- 
ised improved  shipping  facilities.  It  is  also  believed 
that  the  completion  of  the  coast  railroad  will  greatly 
benefit  the  berry  business,  as  it  will  give  a  direct 
route  to  southern  California,  saving  several  hours 
between  here  and  Los  Angeles  and  avoiding  the  in- 
tense summer  heat  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley. 

The  introduction  of  the  Stuart  refrigerator  berry 
crate  is  another  important  factor  in  marketing 
strawberries  in  distant  cities  that  has  not  been  over- 
looked by  those  who  are  putting  out  berries.  It  is 
believed  that  with  the  new  crate  no  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  in  shipping  berries  in  a  marketable  con- 
dition to  points  2000  miles  away,  provided  proper 
care  is  exercised  in  the  picking. 

The  large  acreage  that  is  being  devoted  to  straw- 
berries in  the  valley  this  spring  warrants  the  belief 
that  berry  growers  expect  a  prosperous  season  for 
their  product.  Surveyors  have  been  laying  out  irri- 
gation systems  for  strawberry  fields  nearly  all  win- 
ter and  planting  is  going  on  all  over  the  valley.  The 
work  is  progressing  nicely.  With  the  new  fields 
which  will  be  planted  this  spring,  it  is  estimated  that 
there  will  be  a  little  over  700  acres  of  strawberries 
in  Pajaro  valley.  Over  200  acres  of  old  berries  were 
taken  out  this  spring  and  about  383  acres  of  new  ber- 
ries were  planted. 


THE  BOTANIST. 


Some  Californian  Wild  Flowers. 

Written    for    the    Pacific    Rural    Press  by 
Katherine  A.  Chandler. 

Now  springtime  sounds  the  awakening  bell  of  the 
flowers  and  at  the  same  time  calls  the  children  out  to 
the  fields  to  learn  about  their  plant  neighbors. 

Baby  Blue  Eyes. — One  of  our  earliest  treasures  is 
baby  blue  eyes — first,  one  or  two  lonely  blossoms 
appearing  and  then  a  whole  colony.  You  all  know 
the  dainty  flower  that  reflects  the  color  of  the  sky, 
and  you  have  noticed  the  fine  lines  that  run  down  the 
petals  to  the  center.  Do  you  know  what  these  lines 
are  for  ?  They  are  called  "honey-paths,"  and  they 
lead  down  to  a  dish  of  honey  in  the  corner  of  each 
petal.  Look  for  yourself  at  these  little  hairy 
bowls. 

The  baby  blue  eyes  has  spread  this  feast  of  sweet- 
ness for  bees  or  flies  or  any  insect  that  may  choose  to 
visit  her.  And  why  is  she  so  generous,  you  ask  ? 
Look  at  her  five  stamens  and  notice  the  brown  anther 
at  the  top  of  each.  See  how,  in  the  fresh  blossoms, 
it  tilts  outward  toward  the  petal.  When  the  bee 
comes  down  the  honey-path  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  he 
bungles  around  and  hits  the  stamen.  Then  the  anther 
opens  and  lets  some  of  its  gray  pollen  fall  upon  him. 
When  he  has  eaten  all  the  honey  in  one  flower,  he 
goes  to  another  baby  blue  eyes  to  devour  its  sweets. 
While  he  is  wandering,  head  downward,  from  one 
honey  gland  to  another,  his  sides  and  legs  are  sure  to 
brush  the  two  little  stigmas  at  the  top  of  the  pistil, 
and  these  stigmas  hold  fast  the  pollen  he  has  brought 
from  the  last  blossom.  This  is  just  why  baby  blue 
eyes  prepares  her  delicate  meal  for  the  insect — that 
she  may  receive  pollen  from  a  sister  flower,  and  so 
make  strong  seeds  that  will  produce  healthy  new 
plants.  If  no  insect  brings  her  pollen,  her  anthers, 
as  she  grows  old,  turn  in  and  pour  their  pollen  on 
her  own  stigmas.  This  makes  seed,  too,  but  it  does 
not  produce  such  fine  plants  as  if  there  had  been 
cross-fertilization. 

Have  you  noticed  how  careful  the  baby  blue  eyes 
is  of  her  pollen  ?  She  does  not  open  her  eyes  in  the 
morning  until  the  sun  has  warmed  the  air,  and  she 
closes  up  early  in  the  afternoon  to  keep  out  any 
dampness.  If  there  be  fog  or  rain,  she  closes  her 
petals  tight  and  no  moisture  can  get  in.  The  insects 
take  advantage  of  this  habit  of  hers  and  secure  com- 
fortable lodgings  within  her  delicate  walls.  See  if 
you  can  find  them  asleep  in  her  center. 

Some  people  call  the  baby  blue  eyes  the  California 
bluebell,  and  the  Spanish  Californians  named  it 
Mariana,  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  Mary.  I  know  one 
family  that  used  to  call  it  Jennie  Delicates,  because 
the  first  spring  they  were  in  California,  living  off  on  a 
lonely  ranch,  the  eldest  sister,  Jennie,  found  some  of 
these  beautiful  blossoms  and  exclaimed:  "Oh,  the 
delicates  !  "  Not  knowing  their  right  title,  the  chil- 
dren named  them  from  the  exclamation. 

You  all  have  found  some  of  the  baby  blue  eyes 
family  that  have  not  blue  eyes,  but  are  white,  with 
honey-paths  and  dots  of  black  on  their  petals.  These 
have  the  same  habits  as  the  blue  ones,  but  there  is 
one  sister  that  has  individual  ways.  Do  you  know 
the  one  that  has  large  violet  blossoms  and  that  climbs 
high  in  shady  woodsides  ?  When  you  pick  it,  you  find 
the  stems  all  prickly,  and  at  the  same  time  so  weak 
that  they  break  at  your  touch.  If  you  look  at  the 
stem  under  the  microscope,  you  will  see  that  each 
particle  is  a  tiny  hook,  ready  to  catch  on  to  anything 
;that  will  help  it  reach  up  to  the  sunshine,  and  ready 


to  pierce  any  mouth  that  may  wish  to  devour  it. 
They  say  that  the  Spanish  Californian  senoritas  used 
to  decorate  their  party  dresses  with  this  blue  eyes, 
because  it  clung  so  gracefully.  Probably  no  girl  used 
it  a  second  time,  for  it  wilts  very  quickly,  and  would 
be  an  ornament  for  only  a  few  minutes. 

The  Golden  Poppy. — At  the  same  time  that  the 
blue  eyes  peeps  out  to  smile  at  us,  the  poppy  comes 
to  gladden  the  landscape.  Every  child  of  California 
knows  our  beautiful  golden  poppy  and  has  gathered 
it  by  handfuls.  Perhaps,  just  because  it  is  so  plenti- 
ful, he  has  not  appreciated  its  beauty,  and  does  not 
know  that  in  the  East  and  in  Europe  the  California 
poppy  is  a  treasured  garden  plant.  However,  it 
grows  paler  under  civilization,  and  only  here  on  our 
own  shores,  where  it  wanders  entirely  free,  has  it 
the  warm  hue  of  blazing  flames. 

You  all  know  the  little  pale  green  nightcap  that 
the  poppy  bud  wears,  and  sometimes  you  have 
watched  the  petals  pushing  up  and  throwing  off  this 
cover  so  that  they  might  reach  the  sun. 

Do  you  know  why  the  poppy  wears  so  gorgeous  a 
dress  ?  Have  you  ever  picked  one  and  found  an  in- 
sect roaming  about  in  it  ?  Why  was  it  there  ?  The 
poppy  does  not  offer  a  dish  of  hnney  as  the  baby  blue 
eyes  does,  but  she  wears  a  bright  gown  so  that  she 
will  attract  insects  from  afar.  When  they  come  she 
has  a  generous  supply  of  pollen  for  their  hunger,  and 
while  they  eat  she  sifts  her  yellow  meal  over  them. 
You  know  how  much  pollen  the  poppy  produces,  and 
probably  you  have  powdered  your  nose  with  its 
gold. 

Like  baby  blue  eyes,  poppy  is  careful  to  keep  her 
interior  dry.  She  only  keeps  open-house  during  the 
sunny  mid-day.  Have  you  noticed  how  some  poppies, 
as  they  grow  old,  curl  each  petal  up  by  itself,  close 
over  its  own  pollen  ? 

Perhaps  it  is  the  sleepy  habit  of  the  poppy  that 
makes  the  plant  useful  to  druggists  as  a  substitute  for 
morphine.  They  use  its  extract  as  a  cure  for  head- 
ache and  sleeplessness.  The  Spanish  Californians 
used  to  fry  the  poppy  plant  in  olive  oil  and  add  some 
perfume  to  make  a  hair  oil,  which  kept  their  tresses 
long  and  glossy.  The  Indians  of  Placer  county  used 
to  boil  the  plant  or  roast  it  on  hot  stones  and  eat  it  as 
a  green. 

But  the  poppy  does  not  care  what  use  it  is  to  man. 
It  has  enough  to  do  to  ripen  its  seeds  and  get  them 
scattered.  Have  you  noticed  how  the  seed-case  is 
arranged  and  what  will  make  it  open  ?  Watch  it. 
Does  the  poppy  root  die  when  the  leaves  fade  away  ? 
See  for  yourself. 

If  you  care  to  read  about  flowers,  you  will  find  that 
our  poppy  has  been  more  sung  about  than  any  other 
of  our  California  wild  flowers.  All  visitors  have  been 
impressed  with  its  beauty.  Indeed,  its  botanical 
name — Escholtzia  Californica — tells  of  a  visitor  from 
Germany.  Dr.  Eschsholtz  came  here  nearly  a  century 
ago  in  a  Russian  ship — and  the  story  of  that  ship's 
voyage  is  another  interesting  tale — and  wrote  in  ad- 
miration of  the  beautiful  poppy.  As  he  was  the  first 
scientist  to  tell  the  world  about  it,  the  botanists 
named  the  flower  Eschscholtzia  for  him  and  Califor- 
nica for  its  birthplace. 

About  fifty  years  before  Dr.  Eschscholtz  stopped 
at  San  Francisco,  some  Spanish  sailors  sailing  by  the 
southern  coast  of  the  State  saw  the  blaze  of  the  pop- 
pies on  the  hills  and  exclaimed:  "There  is  the 
altar  cloth  of  San  Pasqual ! "  They  landed  and  of- 
fered up  devotions  of  praise  for  finding  the  "  land  of 
fire,"  and  the  name  San  Pasqual  still  lingers  in  San 
Diego  county.  The  Spanish  Californians  called  the 
poppy  Copa  de  Oro,  which  means  Cup  of  Gold.  Is 
not  that  an  appropriate  name  ? 

The  California  State  Floral  Society  have  the  poppy 
as  their  emblem  and  they  have  several  times  asked 
the  Legislature  to  adopt  it  as  the  State  flower.  It 
has  not  been  adopted  yet,  but  we  hope  it  will  be  some 
day,  for  surely  there  is  no  other  flower  so  well  be- 
loved by  both  children  and  grown-ups,  and  there  is 
no  other  flower  so  suggestive  of  our  golden-hearted 
California. 

113  Duncan  St.,  S.  F. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Range  Sheep. 

As  many  are  thinking  now  of  sheep,  a  sketch  of 
the  several  styles  which  comprise  the  great  flocks  of 
the  range  States  is  of  interest.  These  sheep  are 
classified  by  Prof.  W.  W.  Cooke  in  Bulletin  32,  Colo- 
rado Experiment  Station,  as  follows  : 

Old  Mexico  Sheep. — These  sheep  are  the  direct 
descendants  of  the  original  Spanish  Merinos  brought 
over  200  years  ago  by  the  Spaniards  of  Old  Mexico. 
They  have  been  bred  with  scarcely  any  outcross  and 
are  distinctly  marked.  They  have  long  legs,  a  thin 
body,  not  very  deep;  small,  rather  long  neck  and  a 
long,  thin  head,  carried  high.  The  wool  is  fine  and 
thin.  To  the  eye  they  appear  almost  worthless  as 
mutton  sheep  and  of  still  less  value  for  wool.  Their 
good  points  are  that  they  are  hardy,  excellent  trav- 
elers, will  keep  in  good  condition  on  the  poorest  and 
driest  of  ranges,  are  fairly  prolific,  and  can  be 
herded  in  bunches  of  almost  any  size.  They  fatten 
easily,  though  never  looking  plump  and  fat,  like  the 


northern  sheep.  When  they  reach  the  Chicago  mar- 
ket, if  in  good  condition,  they  outsell  all  other  sheep, 
for  they  shrink  very  little  in  dressing,  the  meat  has 
an  excellent  flavor,  and  the  hide  is  so  thin,  firm  and 
soft  as  to  command  the  highest  price.  A  well-fat- 
tened bunch  of  Mexican  lambs  will  weigh  on  the  Chi- 
cago market  from  seventy  -  eight  to  eighty- one 
pounds.  Yearlings,  ewes  and  old  wethers  of  this 
breed  are  in  good  condition  if  they  weigh  ninety 
pounds  in  Chicago. 

New  Mexico  Sheep. — These  original  Mexican  sheep 
have  been  largely  graded  with  Merino  rams  in  New 
Mexico  and  southern  Colorado,  and  for  years  were 
run  there  as  grade  Merinos  for  wool.  They  have  not 
the  thick,  wrinkly  fleeces  of  the  typical  Merino  and 
show  decidedly  their  Mexican  origin,  being  interme- 
diate in  length  of  leg,  body,  neck  and  head,  between 
the  true  Merino  and  the  Mexican.  They  are  small- 
bodied,  quick-maturing  sheep,  and,  although  never 
growing  very  large,  they  get  very  fat.  It  takes 
them  longer  to  fatten  than  the  better  bred  sheep. 
Never  less  than  five — and  usually  six — months  elapse 
from  the  time  they  are  put  on  feed  until  they  go  to 
market. 

The  bunches  of  lambs  brought  from  New  Mexico 
run  quite  even  in  size  and  appearance.  They  are  all 
kept  under  the  same  condition,  and  but  few  of  the 
flocks  have  as  yet  been  topped  with  mutton  breeds 
so  as  to  present  any  great  variation  from  the  gen- 
eral type.  When  brought  to  Colorado  in  the  fall — 
about  the  first  of  November — the  lambs  weigh,  in 
bunches,  from  forty-eight  to  fifty-three  pounds. 
When  shipped  to  Chicago,  in  May,  they  weigh  from 
eighty  to  eighty-four  pounds.  Their  frames  are  not 
then  much  larger  than  in  the  fall,  but  the  body  is 
much  deeper,  almost  touching  the  ground,  and  they 
are  almost  as  thick  through,  making  them  very 
plump.  They  easily  get  the  highest  price  on  the 
Chicago  market,  for  the  same  reasons  as  the  Mexi- 
can sheep. 

Merinos. — Until  a  few  years  ago  nearly  all  the 
sheep  of  Colorado,  Wyoming,  Utah  and  Idaho  were 
straight  Merino  sheep,  bred  for  the  most  part  from 
Merinos  brought  from  the  East.  Some  flocks  orig- 
inated from  the  Mexican  or  New  Mexican  sheep,  but 
they  were  crossed  so  many  times  with  thoroughbred 
Merino  rams  as  to  lose  the  characteristics  of  the 
southern  sheep.  So  long  as  these  flocks  were  used 
for  wool  they  were  carefully  bred  by  purchasing 
high-priced  rams  from  the  East.  As  the  price  of 
wool  fell,  the  profits  decreased  until  some  seven  or 
eight  years  ago  a  point  was  reached  where  the  sheep 
for  mere  wool  ceased  to  be  profitable.  Many  flocks 
were  sold,  and  those  sheep  men  who  continued  in  the 
business  turned  their  attention  to  wool  and  mutton. 
Many  of  them  still  continue  to  use  Merino  rams,  but 
the  number  of  these  flocks  is  constantly  decreasing, 
and,  especially  from  western  Wyoming  westward, 
the  use  of  rams  of  the  mutton  breeds  has  become 
almost  universal.  These  Merino  flocks  from  the  north 
retain  the  thick  fleece  of  the  original  Merino,  since 
the  climate  is  not  hot  enough  to  thin  out  the  fleece, 
as  it  does  in  New  Mexico  and  Texas.  Most  of  the 
wrinkles  disappear,  but  a  few  remain  around  the 
shoulders,  and  the  face  has  the  Merino  color  distinct, 
being  thus  easily  told  from  the  southern  sheep,  which 
have  no  wrinkles  and  very  thin  wool  around  the  head. 
The  lambs  are  short-legged  and  consequently  not 
such  good  travelers  as  the  southern  sheep,  nor  do 
they  need  to  be,  for  the  Wyoming  ranges  will  aver- 
age much  better  than  the  New  Mexican.  The  lambs 
appear  larger  than  the  New  Mexican,  but  will  not 
weigh  quite  so  much.  From  forty-two  to  forty-seven 
pounds  is  an  average  weight  on  the  first  of  Decem- 
ber. They  grow  a  little  more  rapidly  when  put  on 
feed  than  southern  sheep,  and  will  stand  a  little 
heavier  feeding.  In  May  they  will  weigh  in  Chicago 
just  about  the  same  as  the  southern  lambs,  yet  if 
equal  bunches  were  put  on  the  market  together  the 
southern  would  more  rapidly  find  a  purchaser.  The 
ewes,  yearling  wethers  and  older  wethers  of  the 
Merino  are  heavier  than  those  of  the  southern  sheep. 
Yearling  wethers  the  first  of  December  should  weigh 
from  eighty  to  ninety  pounds  ;  old  wethers  occasion- 
ally go  over  100  pounds.  They  fatten  more  quickly 
than  the  lambs — much  more  quickly  than  the  south- 
ern lambs.  Four  months'  feeding  is  always  sufficient, 
and  many  bunches  will  be  ready  for  the  market  after 
three  months.  They  should  weigh  in  Chicago  from 
115  to  125  pounds. 


The  new  California  law  regarding  charges  in  the  office 
of  the  Secretary  of  State  for  filing  articles  of  incorpora- 
tion of  mining  and  other  corporations  provides  that  the 
following  shall  be  charged  :  For  filing  articles  of  incor- 
poration, if  the  capital  stock  amounts  to  $25,000  or  less, 
$15  ;  if  the  capital  stock  amounts  to  over  $25,000,  and  not 
over  $75,000,  $25  ;  over  $75,000,  and  not  over  $200,000,  $50  ; 
over  $200,000,  and  not  over  $500,000,  $75;  over  $500,000, 
and  not  over  $1,000,000,  $100;  over  $1,000,000,  $150;  for 
filing  articles  of  incorporation  without  capital  stock,  $5  ; 
recording  articles  of  incorporation,  2  cents  per  folio  ;  is- 
suing certificate  of  incorporation,  $3  ;  filing  certificate  of 
increase  of  capital  stock,  $5  for  every  $10,000,  or  fraction 
thereof,  of  such  increase ;  filing  certificate  of  decrease  of 
capital  stock,  $5. 


A  heap  of  earth,  the  length  of  the  slope  being  45  feet 
from  top  to  bottom,  the  slope  being  at  an  angle  of  45°, 
has  a  vertical  height  of  31. 8195  feet. 
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THE  DAIRY. 


A  Local  Dairy  Association. 

About  thirty  farmers  met  last  week 
in  the  Central  block,  Hanford,  says  the 
Sentinel,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  the 
first  steps  toward  organizing  a  Farm- 
ers' and  Dairymen's  Union.  A.  M. 
Stone  presided  and  C.  V.  Parker  was 
secretary.  After  considerable  discus- 
sion the  following  resolutions  were 
unanimously  adopted: 

Resolved,  That  we  proceed  to  organize 
a  Farmers'  and  Dairymen's  Union,  tho 
object  of  which  shall  be  the  discussion  of 
practical,  economical  and  social  questions 
appertaining  to  the  three  great  industries 
of  our  country,  viz:  orchard  and  fruit  in- 
terests, vineyard  and  raisin  interests,  and 
the  dairv  industry.  To  which  organiza- 
tion shail  bo  referred  from  time  to  time 
matters  pertaining  directly  to  each  inter- 

68Resolved,  That  the  officers  of  said  or- 
ganization shall  consist  of  a  president, 
first  and  second  vice-presidents,  secretary 
and  treasurer,  and  a  board  of  directors  of 
four,  three  of  whom  shall  represent  the 
three  interests  herein  mentioned. 

After  the  adoption  of  the  foregoing, 
another  resolution  to  appoint  a  com- 
mittee of  three  to  select  the  officers  of 
the  Union  was  passed,  and  the  follow- 
ing were  selected  from  the  floor:  A. 
W.  Lane,  J.  J.  Cortner,  J.  W.  McCord. 

The  committee  made  its  report  im- 
mediately, and  the  following  officers 
were  chosen:  President,  J.  L.  Hall; 
first  vice-president,  W.  A.  Long;  sec- 
ond vice-president,  A.  M.  Stone;  secre- 
tary, F.  J.  Peacock;  treasurer,  C.  V. 
Parker;  directors,  J.  C.  Rice,  J.  W. 
McCord,  Leo  Crowell,  J.  Wyruck. 

On  motion  John  Hall,  C.  V.  Parker 
and  W.  A.  Long  were  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  draft  constitution  and  by- 
laws, and  report  at  the  next  meeting 
to  be  held  Saturday,  March  23rd. 

The  following  signed  the  roll  of  mem- 
bership: A.  M.  Stone,  C.  V.  Parker, 
J.  J.  Nelson,  J.  L.  Bullock,  J.  W.  Mc- 
Cord, J.  D.  Hall,  C.  A.  Fox,  W.  A. 
Long,  J.  C.  Rice,  J.  T.  Hall,  J.  T.  Dun- 
lap,  Jno.  Kaisch,  G.  W.  Murray,  W.  H. 
Camp,  J.  W.  Belknap,  J.  J.  Cortner,  O. 
L.  Raisch,  A.  W.  Lane,  W.  B.  Porter, 
Jno.  Chambers. 

Shorthorn  Milk  Records. 

To  the  Editor:  —  In  your  valuable 
paper  of  Feb.  23  Mr.  Ashburner, 
breeder  of  Shorthorn  cattle,  calls  down 
Mr.  Burke's  statements  in  regard  to 
the  Holsteins  winning  all  the  prizes  at 
the  State  Fair  in  the  butter  contests. 
He  gave  the  results  for  1894  and  1895, 
showing  the  Durhams  were  ahead  of 
the  Holsteins  and  Jerseys,  making  the 
most  butter  in  three  days.  I  will  go 
farther  back,  to  1893,  in  the  three  days' 
test  at  the  State  Fair,  where  Short- 
horns won  the  first  and  second  prizes, 
there  being  two  Holsteins  and  two  Jer- 
seys in  the  contest. 

Pounds 
butter  fat. 
Rosabella  8th  (Shorthorn)..  5.438 

Fillpail  (Shorthorn)   5.161 

Olga  of  Y.  B.  (Jersey)   5.016 

Juan  (Shorthorn)   4.740 

Zuarte  of  Vrow  (Holstein). .  4.296 
Maud  S.  of  Florin  (Jersey) . .  4.054 
Baden  Ruby  (Shorthorn).  . .  4.020 
Fairy  (Holstein)   1.854 

Rosabella  8th  won  first  prize  of  $60 
in  the  seven  days'  butter  test  in  1897. 
There  were  eight  entries,  including 
Holsteins  and  Jerseys.  She  was  at 
that  time  eleven  years  old  and  had  pro- 
duced nine  living  calves  that  had  sold 
for  about  $800. 

The  Shorthorns  have  held  first  place 
and  won  their  share  of  all  the  prizes  in 
the  butter  contests  in  California.  As  1 
have  not  the  statements  of  1897  tests, 
I  cannot  give  the  details  of  that  con- 
test. P.  H.  Murphy. 

Perkins,  Sacramento  Co. 


For  a  Lump  in  a  Teat. 

To  the  Editor:— Our  cow  has  had  a 
lump  in  one  of  her  teats  for  some  time;  it 
stopped  the  milk.  Can  anything  be  done 
for  it?  Outside  remedies  have  failed. — 
Reader,  Eden  Vale. 

Give  one  drachm  daily  of  iodide 
potash  dissolved  in  one  ounce  warm 


water.    Apply  tincture  of  iodine  ex- 
ternally.        E.  J.  Creely,  D.  V.  S. 
510  Golden  Gate  Avenue,  S.  F. 

New  Dairy  Law. 

Oregon's  new  pure-food  law,  says  the 
Oregon  Agriculturist,  is  now  in  opera- 
tion and  includes  practically  all  of  the 
special  features  for  which  the  State 
Dairy  Association  has  been  asking.  It 
protects  the  dairy  interests  of  the 
State  against  the  fraudulent  competi- 
tion of  oleomargarine  as  fully  as  any 
State  law  can  do.  It  is  now  unlawful  to 
sell  or  have  for  sale  in  this  State  any 
oleomargarine  which  has  been  colored 
to  resemble  butter,  and  the  Dairy  Com- 
missioner is  authorized  to  seize  and  hold 
any  oleomargarine  so  colored  which  he 
finds  in  the  State  which  is  held  for  sale. 
This  law  will  put  an  end  to  dealing  in 
the  stuff  in  this  State,  unless  customers 
can  be  found  who  really  want  oleomar- 
garine. There  is  one  way  in  which 
colored  oleomargarine  will  probably 
continue  to  come  into  the  State,  and 
that  is  in  small  shipments  to  keepers  of 
restaurants,  hotels,  boarding  houses, 
etc.,  especially  in  lumbering  and  mining 
eamps.  It  is  practically  impossible  to 
learn  of  shipments  of  this  kind,  as  the 
stuff  is  shipped  as  butter  and  served  as 
butter,  notwithstanding  the  law.  The 
Grout  bill,  if  it  had  become  a  law.  would 
have  prevented  this. 


THE    SUGAR  BEET. 


The  Census  Report  on  the  Beet  Sugar 
Industry. 

The  Census  Office  has  issued  an  ex- 
haustive report  on  the  manufacture  of 
beet  sugar  in  the  United  States,  pre- 
pared by  Special  Agent  Guilford  L. 
Spencer,  under  the  direction  of  S.  N.  D. 
North,  chief  statistician  for  manu- 
factures. California  makes  a  fine  show- 
ing in  the  report,  and  the  figures  give  a 
clear  idea  of  the  permanent  profit  and 
commercial  success  of  beet  sugar  mak- 
ing. 

Of  the  thirty-one  factories  in  opera- 
tion May  31,  1900,  eight  are  in  Califor- 
nia, nine  in  Michigan,  three  in  Nebraska, 
three  in  Utah,  two  in  New  York  and 
one  each  in  Colorado,  Illinois,  Minne- 
sota, New  Mexico,  Oregon  and  Wash- 
ington. All  but  two  of  these  factories 
are  controlled  by  corporations.  The 
total  capital  interested  is  $20,958,519, 
of  which  $10,139,780  is  in  California, 
$4,013,743  in  Michigan  and  $6,804,996 
in  all  other  States.  The  total  value  of 
the  product  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 
1900,  was  $7,323,857,  of  which  Califor- 
nia furnished  $3,499,996,  Michigan  $1,- 
602,266  and  all  other  States  $2,221,595. 

"The  small  value  of  the  products, 
$7,323,857,"  says  the  report,  "is  due  to 
an  enormous  shortage  in  the  crop  of 
sugar  beets  for  the  year  ending  May  31, 
1900.  In  all  branches  of  sugar  manu- 
facture the  years  of  plentiful  harvest 
must  carry  the  industry  over  years  of 
failure  and  yield  returns  that  will  make 
the  average  earnings  justify  the  invest- 
ments. 

"  Of  the  sixteen  new  factories,  fifteen 
of  which  were  operated  for  the  first 
time  in  1890,  several  were  not  com- 
pleted when  the  harvest  was  ready.  In 
some  instances  there  were  serious 
losses  from  deterioration  of  beets. 

"  In  addition  to  the  factories  oper- 
ated in  the  census  year,  six,  including 
an  auxiliary  factory  at  which  beet  juice 
was  extracted,  but  no  sugar  manufac- 
tured, were  under  construction  for  the 
crop  of  1900.  A  report  of  these  new 
factories  not  being  received,  the  fig- 
ures given  only  approximate  the  capi- 
tal invested  in  the  new  factories  as 
$3,800,000,  making  the  total  of  $24,758,- 
519  for  the  new  industry  in  the  year 
1900. 

"Of  the  factories  in  operation  during 
the  census  year,  ten  reported  the  total 
value  of  their  products  for  the  preced- 
ing business  year  as  aggregating  $1,- 
838,681.  The  same  factories  reported 
product  valued  at  $2,426,522  for  the 
census  year.  The  acreage  actually  con- 
tracted for  in  1899  was  135,350.  Be- 
cause of  shortage  of  the  crop  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  particularly  in 
California,   beets  were  actually  har- 


FAKE  TESTS  and  TESTIMONIALS 
ABOUT  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

There  are  always  new  people  to  be  gulled 
with  an  old  fake.  Hence  a  word  of  caution 
is  pertinent  regarding  the  reputed  separator 
"test"  and  '  'testimonial"  advertisements  now 
being  published  in  some  of  the  papers  and  put 
out  in  circulars. 

As  regularly  as  the  malarial  and  sarsapa- 
rilla  season  comes  round  the  would-be  compet- 
itors of  the  De  Laval  machines  like  to  natter 
themselves  by  seeming  to  stand  up  alongside 
the  De  Laval  machines  and  publish  reports  of 
their  imaginary  nearness  in  efficiency,—  according 
w  means  ard  measurements  of  fheir  own  creaiion  and  wifhouf  much 
regard  for  U  uih  and  honesty. 

Many  of  these  so-called  "tests"  are  simply 
manufactured  out  of  the  whole  cloth,  it  being 
impossible  to  locate  the  places  where  made  or 
the  persons  by  whom  made.  Others  of  them 
are  made  by  agents  or  employes  or  by  intend- 
ing buyers  who  are  offered  a  big  discount  and 
an  agency  provided  they  will  '  'try"  a  De  Laval 
machine  in  apparent  test,  the  conditions  of 
which  "test"  are  to  be  fixed  by  the  concern  in 
question  and  the  '  'results"  then  certified  to  by 
the  purchaser.  Sometimes  innocent  parties  are 
called  in  as  "judges,"  to  certify  to  skim-milk 
*  'tests, "  when  they  know  no  more  of  the  manip- 
ulative use  of  a  Babcock  Tester  than  they  do  of 
a  flying  machine.  Occasionally  tests  may  be 
honest  in  a  way  but  so  conducted  as  to  be  alto- 
gether impractical  and  misleading  in  results 
shown. 

All  this  applies  equally  to  testimonials, 
though  some  of  these  are  given  in  good  faith- 
just  as  is  the  case  with  "dilution"  separators 
and  every  other  fake  and  nostrum  ever  per- 
petrated. 

There  isn't  a  man  living  sufficiently  familiar 
with  cream  separators  to  pass  competent  judg- 
ment upon  them  who  does  not  know  that  the 
patent  protected  '  'Alpha"  disc  system  employed 
in  the  De  Laval  machines  renders  them  unap- 
proachable by  anything  else  yet  devised,— a 
fact  to  which  thousands  upon  thousands  of 

De  Laval  users  may 


'20th  Century"  De  Laval  Catalogue 
may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


bear  witness  with 
their  experience. 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 

103  A:  1 15  Mission  St., 
SAN  FRANCISCO. 


general  Offices: 
74  CORTLANDT  ST., 
NEW  YORK. 


&7  Commissioners  St  , 
MONTREAL. 


•■lib  McDermot  Ave., 
WINNIPEG. 


vested  from  105,175  acres,  and  the  av- 
erage yield  from  this  land,  eight  tons  of 
2000  pounds  per  acre,  was  very  unsat- 
isfactory. The  average  yield  of  beets 
for  Germany  for  crops  of  1896-97,  1897- 
86  and  1898-99,  respectively,  was  four- 
teen,  fourteen  and  thirteen  tons  per 
acre. 

"  The  acreage  seeded  for  the  crop  of 
1000,  including  that  for  six  new  fac- 
tories having  a  total  nominal  daily  ca-  j 
pacity  of  3200  tons  of  beets,  was  only 
123.400,  whereas  approximately  200.- 
000  acres  would  have  been  required 
fully  to  supply  the  demand  of  the  fac- 
tories in  operation  during  that  year. 

"  The  total  product  of  sugar  during 
the  year  ending  May  31,  1900,  was  : 
United  States,    163,458,075  pounds- 


California,  86,741,713  pounds;  Michigan, 
33,708,283  pounds;  all  other,  43,008,079 
pounds." 

Dr.  Spencer  says:  "In  1899,  as 
shown  by  the  census  statistics  in  this 
report,  the  number  of  factories  oper- 
ated was  thirty,  with  an  output  of  79,- 
998  short  tons  of  sugar.  The  total 
quantity  of  cane  and  beet  sugar  of  do- 
mestic manufacture,  as  reported  in  Wil- 
lett  &  Gray's  circular  in  1890,  was 
229,537  short  tons,  showing  that  the 
production  of  beet  sugar  was  then  ap- 
proximately 25%  of  the  total  sugar 
produced  in  the  country  from  sugar 
cane  and  beets.  The  American  beet 
sugar  factories  now  have  a  nominal 
daily  capacity  of  22,310  short  tons  of 
beets. 
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ALAMEDA. 
A  Horse  Show. — Haywards  Journal, 
March  16:  The  success  of  the  Livermore 
Horse  Show  every  year  has  caused  a  num- 
ber of  our  horsemen  to  bring  up  the 
proposition  of  holding  a  horse  show  here 
next  spring.  Mr.  M.  Henry,  while  at  the 
Livermore  Horse  Show  last  Saturday, 
suggested  the  idea  to  one  of  the  commit- 
teemen, and  he  was  very  favorably  im- 
pressed, stating  that  he  would  help  the 
project  along  by  bringing  all  his  stock; 
others  also  spoke  encouragingly  of  the 
proposition. 

COLUSA. 
Cow  Dies  from  Swallowing  a  Hat 
Pin. — Colusa  Herald:  Sylvester  Under- 
bill lost  a  valuable  milch  cow  last  Sunday 
from  a  peculiar  cause  and  the  animal  was 
dissected  in  order  to  ascertain  the  cause  of 
her  sudden  and  unexpected  death.  Her 
heart  was  found  to  be  pierced  nearly 
through  by  a  lady's  hatpin.  The  previous 
afternoon  Mr.  Underbill's  little  girl  was 
out  in  the  barn  lot  playing  with  her  dolls 
and  dropped  the  hatpin  on  some  hay. 
The  cow,  on  being  turned  into  the  lot 
shortly  after,  swallowed  the  pin  with  the 
hay,  but  showed  no  effects  of  its  pointed 
diet  until  the  next  morning.  The  point 
of  the  pin  protruded  through  the  paunch 
and  must  have  remained  in  that  position 
for  some  time,  as  the  heart  was  slightly 
punctured  in  numerous  places  as  if  the 
pulsations  of  that  organ  threw  it  against 
the  point  of  the  pin  at  each  rebound. 
Finally  the  hatpin  worked  its  way 
through  the  paunch  as  far  as  the  head  on 
the  pin  would  permit  and  the  heart  of  the 
animal  was  transfixed  and  death  resulted. 

HUMBOLDT. 
More  Timber  Deals.— Eureka  Stand- 
ard: A  prominent  lumber  company  has 
purchased  a  fine  tract  of  redwood  timber 
lands  in  Sections  1,  2,  3,  6  and  12,  Town- 
ship 3  N.,  Range  1  E.  Of  this  tract,  855.97 
acres  were  sold  by  G.  R.  Georgeson  for  a 
price  which  the  revenue  stamps  indicate 
to  be  about  $26,500.  The  remaining  160 
acres  of  the  tract  were  sold  by  the  Misses 
Blanche,  Carrie  and  Bertha  Johnson  of 
Eureka  for  an  indicated  price  of  $4000. 
This  would  make  the  totals  1015.97  acres 
at.  $30,500.  A  real  estate  firm  of  Eureka 
is  getting  together  a  tract  of  redwood  in 
Grizzly  Gulch,  near  Bridgeville,  which,  it 
is  said,  will  be  sold  to  an  Eastern  timber 
land  buyer;  the  completed  deal  will  in- 
volve about  6000  acres.  In  the  instruments 
on  file  the  prices  paid  owners  range  from 
$9  to  $40  an  acre. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Soft  or  "  Punky  "  Oranges. — Azusa 
Potnotropic :  About  six  weeks  ago  the 
fruit  in  some  of  our  upland  orchards  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  turning  soft  or 
punky.  The  condition  appeared  first  in 
the  foothill  orchards,  because  as  a  rule  the 
fruit  ripens  a  few  weeks  earlier  there  than 
farther  out  in  the  valley.  It  naturally 
created  more  or  less  apprehension  in  the 
minds  of  owners  whose  orchards  were  thus 
affected — the  tendency  being  to  rush  the 
fruit  to  the  packing  house  with  all  pos- 
sible facility.  Growers  will  recollect  a 
similar  condition  in  1895,  and  in  a  general 
way  we  believe  history  will  repeat  itself 
this  season.  During  the  year  just  referred 
to  the  oranges  began  to  soften  and  the 
rind  became  apparently  loose  and  the  same 
alarm  prevailed.  Some  fruit  was  rushed 
to  the  packing  house  and  reached  market 
in  a  fair  condition,  but  the  bulk  of  it  re- 
mained on  the  trees  and  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks  (much  to  the  surprise  of  grow- 
ers) began  to  harden  up  again  and  was 
soon  in  better  shape  than  ever  for  ship- 
ment. We  believe  it  is  brought  about  by 
certain  conditions  of  the  weather.  The 
rains,  followed  by  so  much  warm,  soft 
weather,  are,  we  believe,  responsible.  Our 
attention  has  been  called  to  one  or  two 
orchards  that  showed  the  conditions  out- 
lined above  to  a  marked  degree,  about 
three  weeks  ago,  and  at  present  they  are 
decidedly  harder  and  in  noticeably  better 
shipping  condition. 

MONTEREY. 

Big  Barley.— Salinas  Index,  March  14: 
James  H.  Harris  exhibited  yesterday  a 
bunch  of  barley,  it  being  a  sample  from 
J.  D.  Carr's  field  back  of  the  lake,  on  the 
old  Sausal  ranch.  The  barley  is  over  3 
feet  high  and  headed  out  with  immense 
heads.  That  field  will  produce  a  record- 
breaking  crop.  How  is  that  in  contrast 
with  the  blizzard-afflicted,  snow-and-ice- 
clad  East? 

Trapping  Gophers  by  Wholesale. 
— Salinas  Democrat:  A  young  lady  who 
lives  in  San  Bananche canyon  has  devoted 
her  spare  time  this  season  to  trapping 
gophers  on  her  father's  ranch.  Up  to 
date  she  has  caught  275  of  the  pests,  and 
is  still  on  a  hot  trail  after  more  of  them. 

Almond  and  Walnut  Trees  on 
Highways. — Salinas  Democrat:    A  force 


of  workingmen  in  the  employ  of  the 
Spreckels  Sugar  Co.  has  been  engaged  for 
several  days  planting  walnut  and  almond 
trees  along  the  Spreckels  boulevard.  The 
trees  are  being  set  out  30  feet  apart  and 
will  be  planted  throughout  the  entire 
length  of  the  boulevard  and  along  all  the 
streets  of  the  thriving  factory  town.  In 
addition  new  houses  are  in  contemplation 
and  substantial  fences  are  being  put  in 
place  around  those  already  built.  Within 
a  few  years,  when  the  trees  shall  have  at- 
tained sufficient  growth,  the  boulevard 
and  streets  of  Spreckels  will  present  a 
handsome  appearance. 

ORANGE. 
The  Celery  Combine.— Santa  Ana 
Blade,  March  15:  The  proposition  to  unite 
the  marketing  of  celery  with  the  business 
of  the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange 
is  said  to  be  meeting  with  a  very  favorable 
reception  from  growers  throughout  the 
celery-growing  district,  and  already  nearly 
half  the  celery  acreage  is  said  to  be  repre- 
sented in  those  favorable  to  the  scheme. 
A  meeting  will  be  held  to-night  at  the 
residence  of  W.  T.  Clarke  at  Westminster 
for  the  purpose  of  appointing  committees 
to  canvass  the  entire  district  to  find  out 
exactly  how  the  feeling  is  in  the  matter, 
and  to  take  the  first  steps  to  complete  the 
organization  as  proposed. 

PLACFR. 
Profits  in  Oranges.— J.  Parker 
Whitney  of  Placer  county  has  written  an 
open  letter  telling  of  the  profits  in  orange 
culture.  He  urges  planting  Navels  and 
says  that  seedlings  will  pay  little  more 
than  expenses.  He  says  that  from  a  thirty- 
acre  tract  planted  to  orange  trees  num- 
bering 3010  trees  he  obtained  $9148,  while 
the  total  expense  was  $5152,  leaving  a  net 
profit  of  $3995,  or  $133  an  acre.  This  is 
6J%  on  $2000  an  acre.  For  the  present 
season  he  obtained  6863  boxes,  against 
4297  one  year  ago.  He  is  so  confident  that 
this  fruit  will  continue  to  pay  well  that  he 
is  now  engaged  in  planting  10,000  Navel 
orange  trees. 

SAN  DIEGO. 

Honey  Crop  Outlook.— San  Diego 
Union:  A  San  Diegan  who  recently  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  his  bee  ranch, 
which  is  in  the  Escondido  section,  reports 
that  the  prospects  for  a  large  honey  crop 
are  most  encouraging  for  this  time  of  the 
season.  It  will  need  only  a  few  later  rains 
to  make  the  prospects  realities.  Already 
the  bees  are  beginning  to  make  honey, 
but  it  is  mostly  for  their  own  consump- 
tion. The  season  for  taking  off  honey  will 
begin  in  May  and  will  continue  through 
the  summer,  or  as  long  as  the  bee  feed 
lasts.  The  plants  from  which  the  bees 
are  now  obtaining  honey  are  the  manza- 
nita  and  the  greasewood.  The  recent 
rains  soaked  deep  into  the  ground  and 
have  given  the  trees,  sage  and  other 
honey-bearing  bushes  of  all  kinds  a  good 
start.  The  hills  are  green  with  vegeta- 
tion and  many  varieties  of  wild  flowers 
are  blooming.  This  same  condition  is  to 
be  found  in  all  sections  of  the  county,  and 
not  in  only  one  part.  The  bushes  that 
will  bloom  in  the  height  of  the  honey-pro- 
ducing season  could  not  havo  had  the  rain 
at  a  better  time.  For  this  season  of  the 
year  the  prospects  have  not  been  brighter 
for  a  number  of  years,  and  apiarists  are 
consequently  very  hopeful  and  happy. 

Beekeepers'  Meeting.  —  Escondido 
Advocate,  March  16:  M.  D.  Nichols,  sec- 
retary, reports  that  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Escondido  Beekeepers'  Association,  March 
9th,  the  objects  of  the  Association  were 
further  considered,  also  prices  on  beehive 
material,  honey  cases  and  other  articles 
required  to  handle  a  honey  crop,  were  re- 
ceived, and  action  was  taken  to  procure 
those  needed  by  the  members  so  far  as 
possible.  Eight  more  names  were  added 
to  the  roll  of  members.  The  Association 
is  working  for  a  honey  case  that  will  tare 
as  near  eighteen  pounds  as  possible,  the 
cans  to  weigh  two  and  one-half  pounds 
apiece.  The  members  present  went  on 
record  in  favor  of  patronizing  home  in- 
dustry as  far  as  practicable. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Gen.  P.  W.  Murphy  Sells  Santa 
Margharita  Ranch.— San  Jose  Herald: 
One  of  the  largest  real  estate  deals  in  this 
portion  of  the  State  has  just  been  con- 
summated in  the  transfer  of  the  famous 
Santa  Margharita  ranch,  in  San  Luis 
Obispo  county,  to  Joseph  and  Christian 
Reis  of  San  Francisco.  The  property  in- 
volved in  the  big  transaction  belonged  to 
General  Patrick  W.  Murphy  of  this  city. 
In  the  tract  are  included  about  18,800 
acres  of  rolling  range  and  pasture  land  in 
the  most  fertile  part  of  the  southern 
county.  The  consideration  of  the  sale,  it 
is  said  in  local  banking  circles,  is  $270,000. 
Of  this  amount  $220,000  is  represented  in 
claims  and  mortgages  on  the  ranch  which 
had  been  held  by  the  Reis  brothers,  so 
that  the  cash  returns  to  General  Murphy 
amount  to  $50,000.  There  have  been 
rumors  in  plenty  of  the  sale  of  the  Santa 
Margharita  property  for  months  past,  but 


this  is  the  first  official  announcement  that 
the  transaction  had  been  consummated. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
A  Phenomenal  Bellefleur. — Santa 
Barbara  Press:  At  the  Hiram  Stinson 
place,  in  Carpinteria,  there  have  been 
some  strange  phenomena  in  the  growth  of 
Bellefleur  apples  during  recent  years. 
The  trees  usually  blossom  in  the  latter 
part  of  March.  Two  years  ago  they  were 
in  bloom  the  1st  of  July.  This  year  there 
are  already  apples  as  large  as  acorns  on 
the  trees. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Frost  Fighting  at  Morgan  Hill.— 
San  Jose  Mercury:  F.  G.  Deane  has  in- 
stalled a  frost-fighting  outfit  on  his  place 
near  Morgan  Hill  that  bids  fair  to  solve 
the  hitherto  difficult  problem  of  saving 
the  apricot  crop.  The  outfit  consists  of 
400  wire  baskets  that  are  supported  by 
wire  rods  about  2  feet  above  the  ground 
and  surrounded  by  a  pan  containing 
water.  Coal  is  the  fuel  used.  This  is  ig- 
nited by  means  of  pine  sticks  soaked  in 
resin.  The  pans  serve  the  double  purpose 
of  creating  steam  and  also  causing  the 
heat  from  the  fire  to  spread  out,  instead  of 
going  directly  heavenward.  A  thermom- 
eter with  an  electric  attachment  will  sound 
an  alarm  when  the  mercury  sinks  to  34°. 
The  alarm  bell  is  located  in  the  house  and 
connected  by  wire  to  the  thermometer  in 
the  orchard.  The  experiment  is  creating 
widespread  interest,  and  the  orchardists 
are  anxious  to  know  how  successful  it  will 
prove. 

Good  Record  for  Plymouth 
Rock  Hens.— San  Jose  Mercury:  Con- 
rad Strickler  of  Edenvale  is  the  owner  of 
a  fine  pen  of  Plymouth  Rock  fowls,  one  of 
which  has  given  a  record  of  240  eggs  in 
one  year.  Double-yolked  eggs  are  fre- 
quent, but  recently  one  of  the  hens  sur- 
prised its  owner  by  laying  an  egg  contain- 
ing three  yolks. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.— Watsonville  Pajaron- 
ian  :  San  Francisco  parties  have  been  in 
this  valley  during  the  past  week  looking 
into  the  cherry  prospects.  They  are  offer- 
ing to  contract  for  this  season's  Royal 
Ann  cherries  at  from  $110  to  $120  a  ton. 
 The  frosts  this  week  have  been  bene- 
ficial to  the  fruit  industry.  The  trees 
were  not  far  enough  advanced  to  be  in- 
jured, and  it  is  thought  by  many  orchard- 
ists that  the  arrival  of  frosts  at  this  time 
will  keep  the  young  fruit  back  and  insure 
a  better  crop.  When  the  trees  bloom  out 
too  early  there  is  always  danger  of  dam- 
age by  late  frosts.  The  prospects  at 

present  are  very  encouraging  for  a  heavy 
apricot  crop  in  this  valley.  The  Green 
Valley  district  is  showing  up  better  than 
last  year.  Corralitos  sends  a  similar  re- 
port, and  C.  O.  Silliman's  large  'cot  or- 
chard is  rich  with  promise  of  a  big  crop. 
If  the  frosts  are  not  severe  during  this 
month  Pajaro  valley  will  have  a  splendid 

crop  next  July.  There  has  been  a 

strong  sale  this  season  of  Loganberry 
stock  and  growers  of  the  Corralitos  and 
Aromas  districts  have  made  big  sales. 
The  Loganberry,  when  grown  in  warm 
districts  like  those  of  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Bernardino  counties,  is  one  of  the 
best  dessert  berries,  and  as  a  pie  fruit  it  is 
not  excelled — and  canners  are  recognizing 
that  fact  and  their  demand  for  it  will 
make  it  a  formidable  competitor  of  the 
blackberry. 

Wild  Parsnips  Kill  a  Cow.— Santa 
Cruz  Surf  :  Frank  Gilbert  lost  a  valuable 
cow  a  few  days  ago.  The  death  was 
caused  by  eating  wild  parsnips. 

SONOMA. 

Prices  of  Berries  Advancing. — 
Sebastopol  Times,  March  13  :  Two  months 
ago  the  highest  price  talked  of  for  black- 
berries for  the  coming  season  was  $35  per 
ton.  Since  then  several  advances  have 
been  made  and  no  one  knows  when  or 
where  the  bidding  will  cease.  To-day 
James  Moran,  the  representative  of  the 
California  Canners'  Association,  was  here 
offering  $41  per  ton  for  berries,  f.  o.  b. 
Sebastopol,  and  $42.50  per  ton  delivered 
in  Santa  Rosa.  T.  E.  Barlow  is  following 
in  the  wake  of  Mr.  Moran,  ready  to  sign 
contracts  for  first-class  shipping  berries 
for  $50  per  ton  in  five-pound  boxes,  deliv- 
ered at  Santa  Rosa.  For  berries  that  are 
not  suitable  for  shipping  purposes  he  says 
he  will  pay  cannery  prices,  but  cannot 
state  what  the  latter  figure  will  be. 

Wine  for  Chin  a.— Cloverdale  Re- 
veille :  The  Cloverdale  Wine  Company 
made  an  important  shipment  of  wine  to 
China  this  week.  The  company  has  been 
shipping  wine  to  the  Orient  for  many 
years,  but  the  present  is  the  largest  single 
consignment  ever  made.  It  consisted  of 
100  barrels  of  port,  angelica,  claret  and 
hock. 

Four  Hundred  Chicks  Burned.— 
Santa  Rosa  Democrat,  March  13 :  Guy 
Beggs,  a  Two  Rock  valley  chicken  raiser, 
lost  425  young  chickens  by  fire  about  1 
o'clock  yesterday  morning.  The  chickens 


were  in  a  big  20-foot  brooder.  The  brooder 
caught  fire  from  the  lamp  and  not  a  single 
chick  was  left  alive.  The  chicks  were  two 
weeks  old. 

Shipping  Brandy  to  Germany:— 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat,  March  6  : 
Walden  &  Co.  of  Geyserville  have  closed 
a  contract  with  S.  Gneitz,  agent  of  the 
German  government,  for  the  immediate 
shipment  of  300  barrels  of  California 
brandy.  The  German  government  h  as  been 
experimenting  for  years  to  find  a  brandy 
suitable  for  its  army  and  navy.  It  might 
but  will  not  use  French  brandy.  Spanish 
and  Italian  brandies  have  not  proved 
acceptable,  and  so  some  time  ago  German 
distillers  tried  to  produce  a  brandy  from 
dried  California  grapes.  The  distillate 
from  these  dried  grapes  was  made  with 
German  potato  spirit,  but  still  the  results 
were  not  satisfactory.  Finally  the  gov- 
ernment tried  the  brandy  made  here,  and 
the  upshot  of  these  tests  has  been  the 
placing  of  the  order  referred  to. 

STANISLAUS. 
Herefords  From  Arizona.  —  Mo- 
desto News:  O.  McHenry  has  completed 
the  purchase  of  a  herd  of  1180  head  of 
Hereford  cattle  which  he  secured  in  the 
vicinity  of  Phoenix,  Ariz.  They  will  be 
brought  in  on  a  special  train  to  Oakdale, 
and  from  there  driven  to  the  mountains  to 
pasture.  The  cattle  were  examined  by 
Government  officers  and  all  were  pro- 
nounced free  from  any  contagious  dis- 
eases. 

TEHAMA. 

Old  Trees  Transplanted.  —  Red 
Bluff  News:  Paul  Stoll  has  transplanted 
two  orange  trees  that  have  been  bearing 
the  past  ten  years.  They  were  taken  up 
very  carefully  and  moved  from  one  place 
in  his  yard  to  another.  It  required  the 
work  of  three  men,  who  were  a  day  and  a 
half  in  making  the  change  of  places. 

A  Long  String  of  Fence.— Red  Bluff 
News:  E.  T.  Earl  has  a  large  force  of 
men  at  work  building  a  fence  around  the 
Hatch  fruit  ranch  and  grazing  lands,  situ- 
ated on  the  Sacramento  river  south  of 
Cottonwood  creek.  There  will  be  8}  miles 
of  fencing  built  and  the  fence  will  be  6  feet 
high. 

About  Sugar  Beets.  —  Red  Bluff 
News:  Three  crews  of  men  are  busily  en- 
gaged sowing  the  sugar  beet  seed  on  the 
Finnell  ranch.  About  1200  acres  will  be 
planted. 

Wild  Shepherd  Dog.— Red  Bluff  Sen- 
tinel: Alva  Tracy,  who  has  a  homestead 
at  Saddle  Camp,  near  the  foot  of  Tom 
Head  mountain,  40  miles  west  of  Red 
Bluff,  recently  returned  from  his  place 
and  informs  us  that  a  wild  shepherd  dog 
roams  the  hills  and  mountains  and  rapidly 
disappears  at  the  approach  of  a  man.  Mr. 
Tracy  caught  the  dog  in  a  trap  last  fall 
and  turned  him  loose.  The  animal  was 
left  there  by  some  miners  and  he  became 
thoroughly  wild.  It  came  up  within  30 
yards  of  Mr.  Tracy  about  a  week  ago  be- 
fore it  saw  him  and  he  recognized  it  as 
the  one  he  had  trapped.  It  lives  on  deer 
and  rabbits  and  would  be  exceedingly  de- 
structive to  a  Hock  of  sheep — much  worse 
than  a  coyote. 

TULARE. 
Want  a  Grass  for  Alkakine  Soil. 
— Tulare  Register:  M.  L.  Weigle  is  ex- 
perimenting with  sand  vetch — a  sort  of 
grass  that  is  supposed  to  grow  well  on  al- 
kaline soils  and  where  it  is  dry,  and  that, 
nevertheless,  makes  good  feed.  The  grass 
question  is  of  paramount  interest  to  this 
valley,  and  we  want  a  grass  that  will  grow 
well  on  our  waste  alkaline  lands,  that  will 
grow  best  when  it  is  driest  and  make  a 
good  feed. 

Unkind  to  the  Belgian  Hare. — 
Visalia  Times:  Two  ladies  residing  in  the 
suburbs  of  this  city  are  raising  Belgian 
hares  with  the  purpose  of  feeding  them  to 
their  chickens,  claiming  it  to  be  the 
cheapest  meat  to  be  had  for  that  purpose. 

Damage  From  Sandhill  Cranes.— 
Tulare  Register:  The  sandhill  cranes  are 
so  numerous  out  on  the  wheat  fields  west 
of  Tulare  that  they  have  to  be  herded  off. 
There  are  thousands  of  them,  and  they 
hanker  chiefly  after  th§  young  and  juicy 
grain  that  is  just  up. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBATJLT'S 

Afif  Caustic 
M  TL^  Balsam 

'•^iBlSSS^^^S^  1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Care 
The  Safest,  Bett  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
trie  place  or  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Home* 
iS&  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 

OR  FIRING  •    Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satlsfactlou 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
THE  LAWBBNCE-WIUjIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  o 
■■■■■■■■■■■■nn 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


"Toiler,  Canst  Thou  Dream?" 

Toiler,  canst  thou  dream 
At  the  seam,  at  the  plow  ? 
Higher  heritage  than  kings 
Hast  thou. 

Canst  thou  read,  in  star  or  weed, 
Answer  to  thy  heart's  deep  cry  ? 
Gold,  nor  gem,  nor  Love's  own  crown 
So  satisfy. 

Toiler,  canst  thou  wait, 
Through  the  storm-black  hour,  elate, 
Ruler  of  thy  recreant  will, 
Dominant  of  Fate  ? 

Toiler,  canst  thou  trust  9 
From  the  dust,  stand,  and  tell, 
Though  the  tears  como  streaming,  all- 
All  is  well ! 

—Lulu  W.  Mitchell  in  Century. 


About  Paulina. 


"  Why,  you  don't  think  she  cares  for 
him,  do  you,  Mrs.  Battis  ?  1  told  La- 
vina  you'd  know  how  it  was  whether 
anybody  else  did  or  not.  You  don't  get 
round  like  other  folks" — with  a  glance 
at  the  withered  limb  which  dragged 
painfully  behind  her  friend  when  she 
moved  from  her  seat  to  take  a  fresh 
iron  from  the  stove  on  the  other  side  of 
the  chimney  partition — "but  you  see 
further  into  things  than  all  the  rest  of 
us  together.  You  know  when  a  thing 
is  so,  and  when  it  isn't,  and  just  how 
much  there  is  to  it,  besides.  But  I  must 
say  I  never  thought  'twas  that  way 
with  Paulina.  She's  always  been  so 
contented — why,  unless  't  is  now,  I 
don't  b'lieve  it's  hardly  come  into  her 
mind  that  she  could  live  with  anybody 
else,  or  feel  any  different  about  it.  And 
she's  a  good  ways  past  twenty-five,  too. 
I  never  could  see  that  she'd  given  a 
second  thought  to  anybody,  in  that  way. 
It  don't  seem  to  ha'  been  in  her  mind  at 
all." 

"  'T  wasn't  returned  said  Mrs.  Battis, 
succinctly.  "Paulina's  a  girl  that's 
found  a  good  deal  to  think  about,  dif- 
ferent sorts  of  things,  too.  But  they 
wasn't  that  kind,  ever.  Not  but  she's 
had  her  chances,  or  might  have. 

"I've  been  pretty  sure  o' that,"  in- 
terrupted Selina,  eagerly.  "There  was 
Dr.  Bishop — how  dreadfully  he  did 
look  when  he  went  away  !  And  there 
wa'n't  a  thing  the  matter,  'cept  that 
he  couldn't  hev  Paulina  Stackpole,  and 
he  had  wit  enough  to  see  it,  and  to 
abide  by  it,  without  asking  of  her.  I 
always  thought  it  come  to  her  after- 
wards— you  can't  keep  that  sort  of 
thing  from  a  woman,  whether  she 
hears  it  by  word  of  mouth  or  not.  I 
guess  it  kind  o'  teched  her,  but  it  didn't 
make  no  difference.  He  saw  how  it  was 
himself.  She  never  could  hev  cared  for 
him,  save  friendly  like.  And  Henry 
West  was  all  ready  to  chance  it — he'd 
have  spoken  any  time,  if  Paulina  hadn't 
always  been  so  cool  and  pleasant. 
Seemed  as  if  you  couldn't  teach  her  that 
way,  anyhow  you  could  fix  it.  And  she's 
real  loving-hearted,  by  herself,  too. 
But  I  never  b'lieved  she'd  had  any  feel- 
in's  o'  that  kind,  ever  ! " 

"I  know  she  hadn't,"  rejoined  Mrs. 
Battis,  with  some  emphasis,  as  she 
dropped  into  her  high  chair  with  a  lit- 
tle sigh  of  relief.  Standing  was  a 
weariness  of  the  flesh  to  her,  however 
she  might  try  to  conceal  the  fact. 
"  No,  I  know  she  hadn't,  so  fur.  That's 
the  reason  why  she  could  love  some- 
body else,  now,  if  it  happened  so,  and 
a  good  deal.  She  hasn't  wasted  her- 
self as  she  went  along — no,  not  even  by 
thinking  about  such  things  afore  the 
time  come.  And  when  it  does  come,  if 
it  should — or  if  it  has — I  ain't  saying 
that  I  know  certainly,  and  I  don't 
b'lieve  Paulina  does  herself,  yet — when 
it  does  come,  'twill  take  about  all  there 
is  of  her." 

"  I  tell  you,  Selina,"  went  on  Mrs. 
Battis,  "with  a  girl  like  Paulina,  and 
maybe  with  all  of  us,  there  ain't  any- 
thing lost  by  loving,  in  whatever  ways 
it  comes  to  you.  Seems  to  me  as  if 
all  the  loving  she'd  ever  done,  and 
the  giving  and  the  helping,  if 't  wa'n't 
anything  great,  had  just  made  her  able 
to  love  some  separate  one,  when  the 
time  comes,  so  much  the  more.    It's  in 


her  to  do  it.  It's  been  strengthening  and 
deepening  all  these  years.  And  when 
she  does  become  aware  of  it,  it'll  come 
so  close  and  go  so  deep  that  I  declare 
to  you,  Selina,  I  have  felt  to  pray,  con- 
sidering it  all,  that  someway  the  Lord 
might  make  it  easy  for  Paulina.  But  1 
don't  know — I  don't  know  !  " 

"Maybe  He  will,"  rejoined  Selina, 
with  ready  confidence.  "'Specially  if 
her  folks  don't  interfere.  I've  heard 
say  they  do  have  pretty  much  their 
own  way  with  Paulina,  for  all  they  do 
set  such  store  by  her.  And  Paulina's 
one  that  would  give  in  to  'em  most 
times." 

"Most  times,"  agreed  Mrs.  Battis, 
with  reservation  in  her  stone.  Pauli- 
na's got  a  conscience,  and  she's  been 
well  brought  up.  But  about  this,  now 
— I  don't  know.  I  always  b'lieved 
Paulina  had  a  way  of  her  own,  when 
she  rightly  come  to  it.  And  she's  got 
to  come  to  herself  sometime — we  all  do. 
Same  as — why,  same  as  our  forbears 
did  afore  the  revolution.  I  always 
thought  them  fifty  years  here  by  them- 
selves had  somethin'  to  do  with  it — 
you've  got  to  get  fur  enough  off  to  see 
things  straight  and  even,  and  other 
things  with  'em,  afore  you  can  tell 
about  anything.  And  I  do  a'most  wish 
Paulina  didn't  keep  quite  so  close  at 
home.  But  she's  a  good  girl,  Paulina 
is,  and  she  walks  faithful,  according  to 
her  own  light,  and  does  what's  set  for 
her.  And  I  don't  s'pose  I  need  to  be 
afred  for  her.  But  I  can't  help  think- 
in'!" 

"Then  do  you  think  she  cares  for 
him  ?  "  asked  Selina,  reverting  to  her 
first  uncertainty.  "I  should  almost 
think  he'd  speak  to  her." 

"He  don't  dare,  yet,"  Mrs.  Battis 
answered,  with  the  tone  of  one  who  has 
mastered  the  situation.  "  He  don't 
want  to  startle  her.  She'd  oughter 
have  time  to  come  to  it  herself,  and  he 
knows  it.  She  don't  know  how  she 
does  feel,  yet.  But  I  b'lieve  they  be- 
long to  each  other  as  much  as  a  man 
and  a  woman  can  when  neither  of  'em 
has  put  it  into  words  yet.  And  I  think 
its  a-coming  right  along.  And  I  do 
hope  folks — her  folks  and  other  folks — 
will  let  the  Lord  and  them  two  have 
their  own  way  about  it !  " 

Paulina,  meanwhile,  in  her  mother's 
kitchen,  was  quite  unaware  of  this 
discussion,  and  of  what  was  causing 
it.  Blissfully  unaware,  for  the  palpable 
fact,  with  all  the  comment  it  was 
provoking,  had  not  yet  dawned  upon 
her.  She  was  only  conscious,  this 
morning,  that  something  infinitely 
sweet  and  precious  had  come  into  her 
life.  The  sunshine  had  never  seemed 
so  tender,  the  skies  so  blue,  the  lovely 
distances  all  around  her  so  full  of  gra- 
cious and  beckoning  suggestions. 
Something  stirred  at  her  heart,  too 
vague  to  have  a  name,  yet  so  real  and 
so  marvelous  that  it  seemed  itself  the 
actual,  and  all  about  her  its  echo  and 
reflection. 

She  had  been  glad  of  the  bright, 
crisp  day,  cool  for  July,  yet  wondrous 
in  its  purity  and  freshness.  She  had 
had  comfort  in  her  father's  greeting, 
the  home  content,  the  morning  task. 
She  had  been  glad,  too,  of  the  happy 
solitude  when  they  all  had  driven  away 
for  a  day's  visiting,  and  had  left  her 
by  herself  in  the  house,  with  all  the 
summer  calms  around  her.  She  fin- 
ished the  Tuesday's  ironing  at  last, 
and  sat  down  behind  the  half-closed 
blinds  to  rest  a  little.  It  was  yet  early, 
and  the  day  had  not  grown  hot ;  and 
the  country  folk  had  not  yet  all  gone 
by,  journeying  townward  on  their  daily 
errands.  Sometimes  she  liked  to  sit, 
half  out  of  sight,  and  listen  to  them,  but 
to-day  she  was  wrapped  too  deeply  in 
her  own  dreams.  She  did  smile,  how- 
ever, over  one  frank  speech. 

"They'll  never  let  her  marry  any- 
body. 'Specially  if  they  didn't  pick 
him  out  for  her.  They  might  do  that, 
if  it  happened  to  strike  'em  just  right. 
But  as  for  her  choosing  somebody — 
why,  they'd  never  hear  to  it.  They're 
that  set  and  cranky  about  her — why, 
I  don't  b'lieve  it's  ever  occurred  to 
'em,  nor  to  her  either,  that  she  had  a 
will  of  her  own,  or  even  could  have. 
Queer  !  " 

Paulina  had  to  smile  over  this, 
dreamily,  as  I  said,  but  as  the  shrill 
voices  grew  indistinct  in  the  distance 


she  settled  back  into  her  reverie  again. 
It  did  not  occur  to  her  to  wonder  who 
this  willess  "she"  could  be,  with  never 
chance  to  choose  lover  or  husband. 
But  presently  came  another  rattling 
wagon  down  the  dusty  road,  and,  slack- 
ening over  the  jutting  ledges,  the 
sound  of  strident  voices  again  smote 
her  ear. 

"He  owned  it  to  George  Kendall, 
fair  and  square.  Said  she  was  every- 
thing to  him,  and  that  he  would  hev 
her  if  he  could.  Oh,  he  put  it  in  a  nice 
way,  of  course,  and  he  was  drove  to  it, 
but  he  wa'n't  afraid  to  say  it,  nor 
to  tell  what  he  meant.  There,  any- 
body could  see  that  he  set  his  life  by 
her  ;  why,  you'd  think  there  never  was 
another  woman  made  afore  Paulina 
Stackpole,  the  way  he  looks  at  her  ! 
He  haint  no  call  to  tell  he  loves  her, 
though  he  did  say  it,  straight  as  H.  We 
all  knew  it  about  as  soon  as  he  did. 
And  most  folks  think  she  don't  see  it 
yet.    I  don't  know." 

The  harsh  voices,  that  had  told  so 
wondrous  a  secret,  died  away  in  the 
distance.  The  locusts  droned  in  the 
garden,  and  the  bees  hummed  in  the 
orchard,  while  Paulina  sat  quite  still, 
her  hands  lying  in  her  lap  where  they 
had  fallen,  and  her  cheek  resting 
where  it  had  lain  ten  minutes  before, 
close  against  the  cushion  of  her  chair. 
It  could  not  be  so !  What  right  had 
they  to  say  such  things — and  of  him  ? 
It  could  not  be  !  Yet  Paulina's  heart 
stood  still  with  the  fear  that  it  might 
not  be.  Was  it  true  ?  From  Paulina's 
soul  came  the  answer — an  intuition 
that  revealed  to  her  in  one  sweet,  awe- 
some moment,  the  certainty  of  his 
love,  the  consciousness  of  her  own. 
The  happy  color  crept  to  cheek  and 
brow,  and  she  dropped  her  face  into 
her  hands  upon  the  window  sill.  When 
she  lifted  it  again  it  was  quite  pale,  but 
a  solemn  joy  shone  in  her  eyes. 

"  I  did  not  think — I  did  not  think — of 
that!"  said  maiden  Paulina.  "I  did 
not  know  what  it  was  to  love— anyone 
— so.  And  I  could  not  say  that — that 
you  loved  me,  dear.  But  now,  I  love 
you,  dear,  my  dear,  my  dear  !  "  Her 
head  dropped  again  upon  her  folded 
arms.  She  raised  it  presently,  her  eyes 
still  shining. 

"I  had  not  thought  that  God  had 
made  me  so  that  anyone  should  love 
me — so !  That  you  should  care  for 
me  !  And  yet  it  seems  tome  as  though 
He  had  made  me,  dear,  just  for  you — 
for  you  !  For  I  am  yours,  dear,  now, 
always,  if  you  but  want  me,  dear. 
None  shall  hinder — none  shall  hinder, 
ever  ! " 

It  was  well  that  she  was  quite  alone 
all  day,  for  in  her  first  strange  happi- 
ness it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
her  to  conceal  her  feelings  or  to  be  in- 
terested after  her  custom  in  the  little 
concerns  of  the  household.  She  could 
only  look,  that  day,  atone  transcendent 
fact,  natual,  inevitable,  the  very  sun- 
rise in  her  tranquil  life,  yet,  like  the 
sunrise,  a  marvel  and  a  revelation.  At 
twilight  she  ran  in  with  some  early 
raspberries  for  Mrs.  Battis.  She 
found  her  friend  on  her  farther  porch, 
tying  up  the  rose  leaves  that  she  had 
been  drying  here  in  the  cool,  dry  air  for 
weeks. 

"I  always  keep  them,"  she  explained. 
"  I've  a  plenty  to  give  away  besides, 
from  the  other  bushes.  But  these  two 
he  set  out  for  me  the  next  day  after 
we'd  come  home  here — the  day  after 
our  wedding — a'most  fifty  years  ago. 
He  set  great  store  by  these  white  roses, 
and  I  did." 

Paulina  got  away  quickly.  It  was 
just  the  same,  then,  with  others,  with 
all  true  hearts.  Fifty  years — it  was  a 
long  time,  yot  love  made  it  very  short, 
it  would  be  the  same  if  it  had  been  a 
century,  or  centuries.  What  had  time 
to  do  with  love — such  love  as  theirs  ? 

At  home,  next  day,  she  was  the  same 
Paulina,  meek,  gentle,  responsive,  yet 
with  a  subtle  difference.  Something 
shone  through  her  gentleness,  some- 
thing, quite  undefinable,  erave  to  her 
sweet  brightness  a  quality  it  had  not 
before.  She  had  come  to  herself  in  a 
day. 

It  was  the  next  afternoon  that  Har- 
ris King  came.  Paulina  herself  an- 
swered his  knock,  with  a  readiness 
that  had  determination  in  it.  But 
there  was  no  trace  of  it  in    look  or 


bearing,  only  a  beautiful,  rejoicing  con- 
fidence, as  she  went  to  meet  him. 

"I  wanted  to  come  yesterday,"  he 
began,  and  his  voice  was  not  quite 
steady.  It  seemed  impossible  to  speak 
of  ordinary  things,  or  of  aught  save 
those  which  concerned  their  two  selves. 

"  But  I  had  a  message  ;  my  cousin 
wanted  me  to  go  over  to  Wray  with 
him,  on  his  way  to  Bentham.  He  has 
a  friend  there — he  expects  to  marry 
her.  That  was  his  errand  now.  You 
see  he  is  ordered  to  Cuba — his  ap- 
pointment came  Monday.  A  very  good 
thing  for  him,  too.  But  he  couldn't  go 
without  her,  and  he  wasn't  sure  how 
she'd  feel  about  it — he  was  dreadfully 
anxious.  'T  was  something  he  didn't 
look  for,  the  position,  and  he'd  like  to 
take  it,  of  course.  But  he  didn't  know 
what  she'd  say.  I  haven't  heard  yet.  I 
guess  she  will  go." 

"Of  course,"  said  Paulina,  simply. 
"  Of  course  she  will  go.  Because — be- 
cause she  loves  him."  She  had  quite 
forgotten  her  own  secret  for  the  in- 
stant, and  she  looked  up  at  him  with 
tranquil,  steady  eyes. 

He  caught  his  breath  quickly.  "Do 
you  think  so  ?  It's  something  to  ask  of 
a  woman,  even  when  one  loves  her  as — 
as  I  love  you,  Paulina — if  he  could  !  I 
believe  he  does,  quite !  I — I  have 
wanted  you  ever  since  I  first  saw  you, 
that  day  at  school.  It  seems  to  me  I 
would  do  anything  that  would  make  you 
happy,  dear,  even,  almost,  to  giving 
you  up.  I  love  you,  dear  ;  I  shall  al- 
ways love  you.  Could  you  care  for  me, 
Paulina,  enough  to  go  with  me  ?  Not 
very  far,  Paulina,  only — only,  you  would 
be  my  dear  wife." 

And  Paulina  said,  with  her  sweet 
eyes  shining  like  steadfast  stars,  and 
trembling  less  than  he,  "I  would  go 
anywhere  in  the  world  with  you,  dear — 
or  out  of  it.    I  love  you  !  " 

But  when,  blissfully  tranquil,  Paulina 
came  to  her  parents  that  evening,  lo  ! 
there  was  no  need  of  determination  or 
entreaty.  To  have  loved  is  to  know 
love  in  all  other  hearts,  and  to  recognize 
its  authority.  And  the  kinship  it  gives 
overmasters  all  lesser  desires,  all 
clinging  habitudes. 

"  She  cares  for  him  ?  You  think  so  ?  " 
the  father  had  whispered,  huskily,  when 
Harris  King  had  left  them. 

The  mother  answered  softly,  "  Yes." 

"  Then,  we  shall  have  to  let  her  go  I  " 

And  by  and  by,  in  great  content, 
Paulina  went. — Olive  E.  Dana. 


NOT  HEREDITARY 

In  the  main,  consumption 
is  not  hereditary;  it  is  infectious. 
People  are  too  afraid  of  heredi- 
ty ;  better  not  think  of  the  sub- 
ject at  all.  Infection  occurs 
continually. 

Low  vital  force  is  hereditary; 
which  gives  consumption  its 
chance.  And  infection  plants 
it. 

Between  the  two,  the  crop 
is  a  big  one:  about  one-sixth 
of  the  human  race,  so  far  as  is 
known. 

We  suppose  it  needn't  be  5 
per  cent,  if  people  would  take 
fair  care  and  Scott's  emulsion 
of  cod-liver  oil. 

The  care  saves  life  in  all 
ways ;  the  emulsion  is  specially 
aimed  at  the  lungs,  beside  its 
general  food-effect 

V.VH  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  I'ke. 
SCOTT  £  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


W.  T.  MUdG  &  CO., 

make  a  specialty  or  gelling  good  raisin  vine- 
yards-   Correspondence  solicited. 

OFFICE,  943  J  ST..  FRESNO.  (Ml.. 


SSES  w.™  R-  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


March  23,  1901. 
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Girls  as  Coal-Heavers. 

Bishop  Potter  paints  this  realistic 
picture  in  a  paper  in  the  March  Cen- 
tury, recording  his  impressions  of 
Japan  : 

If  I  were  asked  to  say,  of  all  that  I 
saw  in  Japan,  what  that  is  that  lives 
most  vividly  in  my  memory;  I  should, 
probably,  shock  my  artistic  reader  by 
saying  that  it  was  the  loading  of  a 
steamship  at  Nagasaki  with  coal.  The 
huge  vessel,  the  Empress  of  Japan, 
was  one  morning,  soon  after  its  ar- 
rival at  Nagasaki,  suddenly  festooned 
— I  can  use  no  other  word — from  stem 
to  stern  on  each  side  with  a  series  of 
hanging  platforms,  the  broadest  near- 
est the  base  and  diminishing  as  they 
rose,  strung  together  by  ropes,  and 
ascending  from  the  sampans,  or  huge 
boats  in  which  the  coal  had  been  brought 
alongside  the  steamer,  until  the  high- 
est and  narrowest  platform  was  just 
below  the  particular  porthole  through 
which  it  was  received  into  the  ship. 
There  were,  in  each  case,  all  along  the 
sides  of  the  ship,  some  four  or  five  of 
these  platforms,  one  above  another,  on 
each  of  which  stood  a  young  girl.  On 
board  the  sampans  men  were  busy 
filling  a  long  line  of  baskets  holding, 
I  should  think,  each  about  two  buckets 
of  coal,  and  these  were  passed  up  from 
the  sampans  in  a  continuous  and  un-' 
broken  line  until  they  reached  their 
destination,  each  young  girl,  on  her 
particular  platform,  passing,  or 
rather  almost  throwing  these  huge 
basketfuls  of  coal  to  the  girl  above  her, 
and  she  again  to  her  mate  above  her, 
and  so  on  to  the  end.  The  rapidity,  skill, 
and  above  all,  the  rhythmic  precision 
with  which,  for  hours,  this  really  tre- 
mendous task  was  performed  was  an 
achievement  which  might  well  fill  an 
American  athlete  with  envy  and  dis- 
may. As  I  moved  to  and  fro  on  the 
deck  above  them,  watching  this  unique 
scene,  I  took  out  my  watch  to  time 
these  girls,  and  again  and  again  I 
counted  sixty-nine  baskets — they  never 
fell  below  sixty — passed  on  board  in 
this  way  in  a  single  minute.  Think  of 
it  for  a  moment !  The  task — I  ought 
rather  to  call  it  an  art,  so  neatly, 
simply  and  gracefully  was  it  done — was 
this :  the  young  girl  stooped  to  her 
companion  below  her,  seized  from  her 
uplifted  hand  a  huge  basket  of  coal, 
and  then  shooting  her  lithe  arms  up- 
ward, tossed  it  laughingly  to  the  girl 
above  her  in  the  ever-ascending  chain. 
And  all  the  while  there  was  heard  as 
one  passed  along  from  one  to  an- 
other of  these  chains  of  living  eleva- 
tors, a  clear,  rhythmical  sound,  which 
I  supposed  at  first  to  have  been  pro- 
duced by  some  bystander  striking  the 
metal  string  of  something  like  a  man- 
dolin, but  which  I  discovered,  after  a 
little,  was  a  series  of  notes  produced 
by  the  lips  of  these  young  coal-heavers 
themselves — distinct,  precise,  melodi- 
ous and  stimulating.  And  at  this  task 
these  girls  continued  uninterruptedly 
and  blithely  from  ten  o'clock  in  the 
morning  until  four  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon, putting  on  board  in  that  time,  I 
was  told,  more  than  one  thousand 
tons  of  coal.  I  am  quite  free  to  say 
that  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  an- 
other body  of  work-folk  in  the  world 
who  could  have  performed  the  same 
task  in  the  same  time  and  with  the 
same  ease. 


Cat  Tactics. 


A  story  was  told  of  a  cat,  recently, 
which  had  been  trained  to  rattle  a 
certain  door  when  she  wished  to  go 
out.  Her  owner,  it  seems,  had  set 
apart  for  the  cat's  use  a  special  chair 
in  the  sitting-room,  and  one  day  inad- 
vertently occupied  it  while  the  cat  was 
in  the  room.  Meanwhile  the  cat 
roamed  restlessly  about,  trying  first 
one  place  then  another,  until  find- 
ing that  her  mistress  still  sat  stolidly 
in  this  special  chair,  she  deliberately 
went  to  the  outer  door,  rattled  it,  and 
when  her  mistress  came  to  let  her  out, 
turned  round  and  ran  back  to  the  sit- 
ting-room, perching  herself  on  the 
chair  with  an  air  of  triumphant  satis- 
faction, much  to  the  amazement  of  her 
mistress. — Boston  Transcript. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Various  Methods  in  Which  Prunes  May  Be 
Used. 

NUMBER  V. 

Jellied  Prunes. — Cook  a  pound  of 
prunes  until  quite  tender,  but  not 
broken.  Take  about  an  ounce  of  gela- 
tine, soak  it  in  a  little  cold  water  until 
soft,  pour  into  this  all  the  liquor  from 
the  prunes  while  hot.  This  will  dis- 
solve the  gelatine.  Put  the  prunes 
into  a  bowl  or  cakeform  and  pour  over 
them  the  jellied  mixture.  This  when 
cooled  makes  an  attractive  dish.  If  a 
little  stick  cinnamon  is  cooked  with  the 
prunes  it  gives  a  fine  flavor. 

Prune  Custard.  —  Bake  ordinary 
custard  in  cups,  being  sure  not  to  have 
them  more  than  half  full.  When  cold 
have  some  prunes  that  have  been 
steamed  and  rubbed  through  a  colan- 
der ready.  Spread  them  plentifully 
over  the  custard.  To  be  eaten  with 
sweet  cream  or  a  meringe  on  top.  This 
is  a  beautiful  looking  dessert,  as  well 
as  delicious. 

Prune  Souffle. — Take  a  quart  of 
prunes — the  Robe  de  Sargent  or  Silver 
prune,  preferably — cook,  sweetening  to 
taste  ;  remove  pits  and  chop  fine.  Beat 
six  eggs,  yolks  and  whites  separately, 
and  pour  over  the  chopped  prunes. 
Bake  fifteen  minutes  in  a  quick  oven. 
Serve  hot. 

Prune  Pudding. — Boil  one  pound  of 
prunes  until  tender  and  then  strain 
through  a  colander  and  mix  with  the 
whites  of  four  eggs,  well  beaten,  add 
one  cup  of  sugar  and  one  teaspoonful  of 
extract  of  vanilla.  Beat  well  and  bake 
in  a  buttered  dish.  Serve  with  whipped 
cream. 

Prune  Roly-Poly. —  One  pound  of 
prunes,  one  teacup  of  sugar,  one-half 
pint  of  water.  Soak  prunes  over  night 
in  water,  stone  them  and  then  cook 
tender  in  water  and  sugar.  Make  a 
nice  rich  suet  pie  crust,  roll  out  thin, 
spread  prunes  upon  it,  roll  up  and 
pinch  the  ends  securely  together,  tie  in 
a  floured  cloth  and  boil  two  hours. 
Serve  with  sauce. 

(to  be  continued.) 

Prune  Pudding. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Notwithstanding 
there  being  a  recipe  for  every  prune,  I 
herein  contribute  one  more.  This  is  a 
pudding  recently  introduced  in  this  neigh- 
borhood, so  universally  commended,  so 
palatable  and  so  wholesome,  that  there  is 
no  question  of  its  general  introduction 
solving  the  prune  problem. 

lone.  Subscriber. 

prune  pudding. 

One  cup  prunes  soaked  over  night 
and  sliced  fine,  one  cup  graham  flour, 
one  cup  sweet  milk,  two- thirds  cup  mo- 
lasses, two  eggs  well  beaten,  one  heap- 
ing teaspoonful  of  soda,  one-third  tea- 
spoonful  each  ground  nutmegs,  cloves 
and  cinnamon,  pinch  of  salt ;  boil 
briskly  two  hours. 

The  ordinary  method  is  to  put  the  in- 
gredients in  a  5-pound  lard  can  and  then 
place  in  a  pot  of  boiling  water. 

Serve  with  wine  or  hard  sauce,  or 
with  both. 


You  get  the  Profits 


«  Everybody 
*  Knows 
About 


<*  Household 
21  Medicine 

A  Safe  and  Sure  Cure  for 
[Cramps      Coughs  Bruises 
Diarrhoea    Colds  Burns 
Sprains  and  Strains. 

Gives  instant  relief. 

Two  sizes,  25c.  and  50c. 
Only  one  Pain  Killer,  Perry  Davis'. 
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Under  our  plan  of  selling  carriages,  buggies  and  harness, 
you  get  tbe  profits.   The  jobber  and  retailer  are  cat  out. 
By  dealing  direct  with  our  factory,  you  pay  only  tbe  cost  of 
making  with  a  moderate  profit  added  ;  and  you  take 
your  choice  from  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assort- 
ment. Our  plan  of 

Selling  Carriages  Direct 

insures  satisfaction  —  your  money  ^ack  if  you  are 
dissatisfied.     Our  complete  illustrated  catalogue. ' 
showing  many  styles  of  high  grade  vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blanket* 
and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  descriptions  of  each,  mailed  free. 
THE  COLCSBCS  CARRIAGE  in»  1UBNKSS  CO.,        P.  O.  Boi  J7«,        Celunbaa,  O. 


The " £ocomobile"  Company 

OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


STATIONS 


8 


No.  5. 


255  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
103  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
106   Telegraph    Avenne,  Oakland. 

Your  choice  in  nine  different  styles.  Ladies 
can  operate  them.  Sold  in  guaranteed  condition 
at  reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  catalogues 
and  information  will  be  sent  on  application. 


The   Only  Trouble 

with  PAGE  Poultry  Ff»nce  Ib,  It  looks  po  much  like 
a  Htock  fencp  that  people  will  use  it  for  a  stock  fence . 
Weighs  10  pounds  to  the  rod. 

PAGE  IVOVKN  VU1IK  FENCK  CO.,  ADRIAN, MICH. 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 


can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Circulars  Free. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,   25  Williams  Street,  [) wight,  Ills. 


Cannery  Superintendent. 

We  want  an  experienced,  skilled  man 
having  some  capital  of  his  own  to  invest 
therein,  as  working  manager  of  a  small 
canning,  pickling  and  preserving  estab- 
lishment about  to  be  constructed.  Ample 
supplies  of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Excel- 
lent market,  this  being  the  distribution 
center  for  a  large  mining,  lumbering  and 
stock  country.  No  one  need  apply  unless 
he  has  at  least  $1000  cash  of  his  own  to  in- 
vest in  the  concern.  Address 

LEWISTON  WATER  &  POWER  COMPANY, 

LEWISTON,  IDAHO. 

NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  electldn  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  It,  will  be  held  at  No. 
309  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  m. ,  Wednesday,  the  10th  day  of  April,  1901. 

I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 

VUHY    THE  BEST? 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principlea, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware i  o.  of  ~anta  lara,  Cal  .  state  that  '■  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  yuurs  give  us  and  our  customers  the 
t>69t-  satisfaction  " 

BURTON  POMP  AND  MA'  HINE  WORK9  have  re- 
moved to  44-46  Main  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  will 
give  full  particulars  and  furnish  estimates  of  pumps 
run  with  gasoline  or  steam  engines.  Horse  powers 
or  windmills— complete  plants.  Closing  out  stock 
of  second-hind  gasoline  engines.  1  to  20  H.  P. 

\A/all  Paper 

FOR  UNFINISHED  ROOMS. 

Ingrain  effect.  In  blue,  terra  cotta,  green  and 
red.  Put  on  with  tacks  or  mouldings;  no  paste. 
Covers  any  rough  surface.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 

BONBSTBLL  CO.. 
401-403  fansome  St-,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


*!$25  TO  $50  A  WEEK! 

I  That's  what  agents  <  an  make  selling  Iwans'  Patent  Im- 

'  proved  Post  Hole  and  Well  Augere.   A  mao  cau 
do  thrice  the  work  with  an 
'IWAN''  than  with  others. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Mt.  Campbell 
Orange  Tract, 

22  Miles  East  of  Fresno,  near  Reedlcy. 

SOIL— Red  dry  bog;  the  very  best. 
WATER— Large  Alta  canal  and  reservoir. 
LOCATION— High  sloping  mesa  above  frost  line 
Now  offered  for  sale  with  water  at  $75  to  $100  per 


acre  in  10  or  20  acre  tracts. 


Highest  award  World's  Fair,    ^M^^Mgf  5>» 

1R!«.  Price,  each,  i,  5,6, 7, 8,        am  ^fi 
r  einoh,  »2.  60:  10  inch,  »3  OO.    Users  value  them  at 
1 125.   CoDSQlt  h^rrlwFire  dealers,  or  write  ug  for  particular*  of 
F  our  full  lice.  IWAN  BROS. ,  Dept.  2 »S t roator.  111. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  FULTON  ST. ,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  V  AH  DEE  HAILLEH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $50.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


W.  N.  R0HRER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

^Fresno  Scraper. 


Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    YrV.   JACKSON    &.  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  133  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  March  20,  1901. 

NEW  YORK  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  New  York  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May  July. 

Wednesday   79V4@79X  79&@80 

Thursday   80j<@793K  #)%®T9\ 

Friday   80  ®WX  79%@#>% 

Saturday   80%®81H  8U?i@80X 

Monday   81X@8014  81K@80X 

Tuesday   80*i@80V4  80%@80 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  11  Kd      5s  HXd 

Thursday   8s  0%d      6s  014d 

Friday   6s   U^d      6s  0%A 

Saturday  '..6s  OXd      6s  ojfd 

Monday   6s  Ufcd      6s  Ofcd 

Tuesday   6s  OXd     6s  Olid 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   1  0014®  99%  1  05*@1  (MX 

Friday   I  00  @1  U2  1  05X@1  '»6!s 

Saturday   1  0iV4@l  0314  1  06«@1  0894 

Monday   1  02\®1  00'4  1  05?s@l  04* 

Tuesday   1  00?£@I  01  1  05  ®l  0414 

Wednesday   1  02  @l  02*  l  0514@l  <« 

WHEAT. 

The  market  for  actual  wheat  or  imme- 
diate deliveries  has  developed  very  little 
change  since  last  review.  There  has  been 
a  higher  range  for  speculative  values, 
largely  the  result  of  local  manipulation. 
Prices  for  options  in  the  Eastern  and  for- 
eign markets  failed  to  show  correspond- 
ing improvement  with  the  values  estab- 
lished here  on  Call  Board.  A  large  doaler 
in  this  market,  one  of  the  Big  Four,  is 
understood  to  be  heavily  long  on  May. 
Some  of  the  shorts,  fearing  a  squeeze 
from  a  possible  corner,  have  been  getting 
out  of  the  way,  and  in  their  efforts  to  fill 
have  naturally  advanced  prices  on  Call 
Board.  May  wheat  movod  up  nearly  (ic. 
from  lowest  point,  but  December  at  same 
time  did  not  advance  3c.  While  there  was 
a  slightly  firmer  tone  in  tho  sample  mar- 
ket, spot  values  did  not  show  any  appre- 
ciable improvement.  Ships  continue  in 
too  light  supply  for  any  active  export 
business,  neither  is  there  evidence  of 
Europe  being  especially  short  of  bread- 
stuffs  or  likely  to  be  very  soon.  The  mar- 
kot  for  ocean  freights  is  a  little  easier,  but 
not  much  relief  for  wheat  is  looked  for  on 
this  score  Vessels  are  finding  it  difficult 
to  secure  profitable  inward  cargo,  as  coal, 
which  has  been  the  main  reliance  of  grain 
ships  coming  this  way,  is  not  now  obtain- 
able at  figures  warranting  free  importa- 
tion. A  ship  which  was  North  has  been 
ordered  here  to  load  wheat  on  owners'  ac- 
count. The  United  States  visible  supply 
east  of  the  Rockies  decreased  this  week 
769,000  bushels,  being  now  55,124,000 
bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1901,  delivery,  99£@1.02j}c. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.04i@1.06§. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.02  @  1.02|c ;  Decembor,  1901,  $1.05.1 
@1.06. 

California  Milling  II  0)  @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   96J.4®  98* 

Oregon  Valley   97!4®1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   U714@l  0214 

Washington  Club   »6H@1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   9214®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

Llv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  6s3d@6s3l4d 

Freight  rates   40@«xs  37i4@3834s 

Local  market  (0  86^®!  00      »J  96K@0  98* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  business 
on  local  account  and  a  very  fair  export  de- 
mand. Values  remain  quotably  at  same 
range  as  previously  noted.  Supplies  are 
not  of  heavy  volume,  but  of  most  descrip- 
tions there  is  a  sufficiency  for  immediate 
requirements. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  25^2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  2S@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60*8)3  fift 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  1ft 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  25 

BARLEY. 

Offerings  of  feed  descriptions  have  been 


on  the  decrease,  and  the  market  for  the 
more  desirable  grades  has  ruled  firmer, 
quotablo  ratos  for  good  to  choice  stock 
showing  an  appreciation  of  25@50c  per 
ton.    Quotablo  values  for  inferior  barley 
remained  about  as  last  noted,  but  offer- 
ings of  this  sort  wore  not  heavy,  and  sales 
I  at  full  current  rates  were  much  more 
|  readily    effected    than    previously.  In 
|  brewing  and  export  barley  there  is  not 
I  much  now  doing,  but  holders  of  the  same 
1  refuse  as  a  rule  to  let  go  at  less  than  full 
current  figures.  A  part  cargo  was  cleared 
this  week  for  Europe,  aggregating  55,642 
centals  and  representing  purchases  made 
some  time  ago. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  7714 

Feed,  fair  to  good   7214®  75 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  8714 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice     ®  

Chevalier,  No.  2     ®  

Chevalier,  poor     @  

OATS. 

The  same  quiet  state  of  affairs  last 
noted  is  still  prevailing  in  tho  oat  market. 
Most  of  the  oats  arriving  this  week  were 
from  the  East  and  came  to  parties  having 
contracts  with  the  Government.  '  The 
market  shows  an  easy  tone,  without  being 
quotably  lower.  Under  selling  pressure, 
however,  current  values  could  not  be 
maintained. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  42'/,®l  47'/, 

White,  good  to  choice   l  30  (6)1  37% 

White,  poor  to  fair   l  20  ®1  07% 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  37% 

Milling   l  42V4@1  47!^ 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  4214@1  50 

Black  Russian   l  1214®  1  30 

Red   l  20  (a.  I  45 

CORN. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked,  especially 
with  domestic.  Holders  are  contending 
for  much  the  same  figures  as  have  been 
current  for  some  weeks  past.  Not  much 
corn  is  required,  however,  to  satisfy  the 
demand  at  prices  now  ruling. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   I  15  ®1  1714 

Large  Yellow   I  15  @l  1714 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®  

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  08  @1  10 

RYE. 

No  improvement  to  record  in  the  condi- 
tion of  tho  market  for  this  cereal.  The 
demand  at  present  is  insignificant,  evon  at 
low  figures. 

Oood  to  choice,  new   77%®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Very  little  doing.    Stocks  in  tho  hands 
of  dealers  are  small.  Quotations  are  based 
on  asking  ratos,  or  prices  obtainable  in  a 
small  jobbing  way. 

Good  to  choice   1  90  ®2  )«0 

BEANS. 

Thore  are  not  many  beans  arriving,  no 
great  quantities  here,  and  no  extensive 
outward  movement  at  present.  White 
varieties  are  in  lightest  stock,  and  are  be- 
ing very  steadily  held,  but  only  very  lim- 
ited amounts  are  required  to  satisfy  the 
inquiry  at  current  figures.  Limas  are  bo- 
ing  offered  sparingly,  and  holders  in  some 
instances  are  exacting  slightly  higher 
prices  than  have  been  lately  ruling.. 
Pinks  and  Bayos  are  in  fair  supply,  and 
market  for  these  is  more  favorable  to 
buyers  than  for  any  other  kinds  now  offer- 
ing. Reds  are  in  limited  stock,  but  in- 
quiry for  them  is  only  moderate. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  It.s     ®  

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  75  (8)4  9(i 

Lady  Washington   4  10  ®4  25 

Butter   4  25  ®4  50 

Pinks   2  00  @2  IS 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  65  @2  75 

Reds   3  00  (6)3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  00  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  75    raft  85 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  ®3  00 

Horse  Beans   1  75  ®2  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  (6)1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Market  is  quiet  for  both  Green  and 
Niles  peas.  The  latter  are  especially  diffi- 
cult to  place  to  advantage.  Domestic 
Green  have  to  compete  with  Eastern,  the 
latter  being  laid  down  here  at  about  $2.62/1. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  (6)2  80 

Niles  Peas   I  60  ®\  75 

WOOL. 

While  there  is  a  better  tone  reported  in 
Eastern  and  foreign  centers,  the  wool 
market  locally  shows  no  improvement. 
In  fact,  there  is  practically  nothing  dointr 
in  this  center.  Last  year's  wools  are  be- 
ing held  at  much  the  same  range  of  values 
as  current  for  some  weeks  past.  Some  of 
these  wools  are  being  scoured  on  owners' 
account,  and  will  be  forwarded  East  for 
disposal.  Some  purchasing  of  new  clip  is 
being  done  in  the  southern  and  middle 
counties  on  the  basis  of  about  ~\c  for  good 
San  Joaquin. 

SPHING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  (a,  16 

Northern,  free  12  ®13 

Northern,  defective  10  @ll 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  @ll 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @10 


Southern,  12  mos   8  ®  9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  (8)10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  ®  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  (6)16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  (815 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  12  @14 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  (6)12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  (8)12 

Middle  County   8  ®  9 

San  Joaquin   7  (6)8 

HOPS. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  either 
a  wholesale  or  jobbing  way.  The  market 
will  be  necessarily  quiet  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  season,  stocks  being  too  light 
to  admit  of  any  special  activity.  Quot- 
able values  romain  nominally  as  last 
notod. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   1354(6)16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Market  is  moderately  firm  for  strictly 
choice  Wheat  hay,  offerings  of  this  de- 
scription not  beingr  particularly  excessive, 
and  much  of  the  current  inquiry  being  for 
the  sort  of  hay  in  question.  Stocks  of 
medium  and  lower  grades  are  more  than 
ample,  with  market  for  samo  favorable  to 
buyers  and  likely  to  so  continue  during 
balance  of  the  season. 

Wheat   8  00(6)13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00(5)1150 

Oat   7  00@11  00 

Barley  ,   6  00®  8  80 

Volunteer   5  00®  7  00 

Airalfa   8  03(6)  9  50 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00(8)12  50 

Straw,  9  bale   40®  4714 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  has  been  hold  at  tolerably  steady 
figures,  with  stocks  in  comparatively  few 
hands,  but  demand  not  very  brisk.  Mid- 
dlings and  Shorts  remained  quotably  as 
last  noted,  neither  being  in  large  supply. 
Rolled  Barley  was  marked  up  $1  per  ton. 
Milled  Corn  was  without  change. 

Bran,  $  ton   14  50(6)15  0) 

Middlings   17  00®  19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    15  50@17  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50@17  00 

Cornmeal    25  50®   

Cracked  Corn   26  50®   

SEEDS. 

The  market  throughout  is  quiet.  Be- 
yond a  light  jobbing  trade  in  bird  seed, 
there  is  practically  nothing  doing.  Mus- 
tard seed  is  scarce.  Quotations  through- 
out romain  as  last  noted. 

Ptr  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Flax   2  50® 3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  ®  9% 

Alfalfa,  California   8  ®  8% 

Per  lb. 

Canary   314®  4 

Rape   2  ®  2% 

Hemp   3  @  3!4 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Tho  Grain  Bag  market  is  showing  more 
firmness,  but  at  the  same  time  is  not  so 
stiff  as  some  reports  endeavor  to  make  it 
appear.  In  Wool  Sacks  there  is  a  moder- 
ate movement  at  steady  rates.  In  other 
bags  and  bagging  there  is  nothing  of  con- 
sequenco  doing  and  no  changes  to  record 
in  values. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  6-^(6.  7 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6X@  t% 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  t%®— 
State  Prison  Bags  In  lots  of  2000,  ?»  100  ft  65  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  3214@8S 

Wool  Sacks,  3%  fbs  30  @3214 

Fleece  Twine   714®— 

Gunnies   — ®12V4 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5X 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   614®  71< 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLW. 

Tho  Hide  market  is  barely  steady,  with 
no  very  active  demand.  Pelts  are  quot- 
ably lower,  and  are  not  very  eagerly 
sought  after  at  reduced  figures.  Tallow 
meess  with  fair  custom  at  unchanged 
values. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  lie  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  q nota- 
tions. 

•Sound.  fulls 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   914  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbs         814  7 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          8  s% 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  overbOlbs  .  814  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs. .  8  e>4 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  7 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   1514®16  1314®- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs..  15  @—   12  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs  16  ®—    14   @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  50  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium    2  00  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small          100  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®1  50 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin   70  <g>  90 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   50  ®  65 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f>  skin   30  <g)  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   10  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  ®  — 


Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  ®  4M 

Tallow,  No.  2   3X  <3)  SJf 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  @  8714 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

There  are  no  great  quantities  offering 
of  either  Comb  or  Extracted,  but  there  is 
very  little  positive  inquiry  at  this  date, 
and,  with  holders  generally  anxious  to  ef- 
fect a  clean-up,  the  market  displays  a 
weak  tone.  New  crop  honey  is  expected 
to  be  on  market  in  considerable  quantity 
in  about  ninety  days. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6   @  614 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   414@5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @  414 

White  Comb,  lfb  frames  12  ®13 

Amber  Comb   9  @ll 

Dark  Comb   6  ®8 

BEESWAX. 
Stocks  in  this  center  remain  of  very 
light  volume.    Quotable  values  show  no 
change. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  »  lb  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  commanding  steady  figures, 
under  light  offerings,  but  demand  is  not 
active.  On  Mutton  values  remain  quot- 
ably as  last  noted,  with  market  fairly 
supplied.  Lamb  and  Veal  of  desirable 
size  are  selling  to  fair  advantage,  neither 
being  in  heavy  receipt.  Hogs  are  meet- 
ing as  a  rule  with  prompt  sale  and  com- 
manding steady  figures. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb          7*@  8 

Beef,  second  quality   714®  71i 

Beef,  third  quality   614®  714 

Mutton— ewes,  8@8V4c;  wethers   8  ®9 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6%®  614 

Hogs,  small,  fat   61k®  6I4 

Hogs,  large,  hard   b%®  6\ 

Hogs,  feeders   5)<@  514 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7>4@  8 

Veal,  small,  f,  fb   8  @  914 

Veal,  large,  V  B>   8  @  9 

Lamb,  spring,  f>  lb  1014(6,11 

POULTRY. 
With  only  moderate  quantities  arriving 
of  both  Eastern  and  domestic  poultry,  the 
market  has  shown  more  firmness,  quot- 
able values  for  most  descriptions  being  at 
a  higher  range  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  week  than  last  quoted.  The  inquiry 
was  most  active  and  the  market  most  firm 
for  choice  young  stock,  medium  size  to 
full  grown. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb   1214®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  *  fb   10  ®  11 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   5  50  @6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  50  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  50  @8  00 

Fryers   6  00  @6  50 

Broilers,  large   5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  small   3  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   5  50  ®6  50 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   8  50  ®10  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  60  @1  76 

Goslings,  V  pair   2  75  @3  a) 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   176  ®2  00 

Pigeons,  young    2  50  ©2  75 

BUTTER. 
Current  values  are  being  well  main- 
tained for  most  desirable  grades,  the  de- 
mand being  sufficient  to  absorb  stocks 
about  as  fast  as  received.  Considerable 
butter  is  being  forwarded  outward,  prin- 
cipally to  the  North  and  to  the  adjacent 
Territories. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   17  ®18 

Creamery,  (lists   15  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   —  ® — 

Dairy,  select   15  @ — 

Dairy,  firsts   13  ®14 

Dairy,  seconds   12  @ — 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  ®— 

Mixed  store   11  @— 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  @18 

Pickled  Roll   17  ®18 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          17  ®18 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   15  ®16 

CHEESE. 
Market  is  showing  steadiness,  there  be- 
ing a  good  demand  at  prevailing  values, 
and  stocks  are  not  given  chance  to  accu- 
mulate to  any  noteworthy  extent.  East- 
ern cheese  is  in  light  supply  here  and  at 
primary  points. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   814®— 

California,  fair  to  good   8  ®— 

California  Cbeddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  ®  914 

EGGS. 

An  active  demand  on  cold  storage  ac- 
count has  caused  market  to  rule  firmer, 
values  being  l@2c  per  doz.  higher  than  a 
week  ago.  Any  changes  in  prices  in  the 
near  future  are  more  apt  to  be  to  still 
firmer  than  to  easier  figures. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  1414®15 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  1314014 

California,  good  to  choice  store   13  ®14 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  ®— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  ®- 

VEGETABLES. 
A  prominent  feature  of  the  week  jpas 
the  heavy  increase  in  receipts  of  Aspara- 
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gus,  aggregating  1500  to  2000  boxes  per 
day  for  the  past  few  days.  Peas  and 
Beans  were  in  increased  supply  and  lower. 
The  tendency  on  the  whole  line  of  spring 
vegetables  was  to  easier  figures.  The 
Onion  market  showed  a  rather  easy  tone, 
but  values  were  without  marked  change. 
The  steamer  arriving  this  week  from 
Australia  brought  2185  packages  or  about 
3300  centals  Onions. 

Asparagus,  ^  box   50  @2  00 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   6  @  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100  fts. . .     80  @1  00 

Cauliflower,  f»  dozen   50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,  $  lb   10  i&  12& 

Garlic,  »  ft   2H®  3% 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental        1  50  @2  50 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  *  ft   2  @  3 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  ft   8  @  10 

Rhubarb,      box   75   @1  25 

Squash  Summer,  #  box    1  00  @1  25 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  $  ton    @  

Tomatoes,  f)  crate   75  @1  50 

POTATOES. 
Market  in  the  main  was  devoid  of  en- 
couraging feature  for  the  selling  and  hold- 
ing interest,  being  liberally  stocked  with 
Burbank  Seedlings,  which  were  offered  at 
generally  low  figures,  especially  other 
than  most  select  qualities.  The  latter 
brought  in  a  small  way  above  quotations. 
Early  Rose  and  Peerless  were  in  light 
stock  and  in  a  limited  way  for  seed 
brought  tolerably  firm  figures.  Sweets 
were  offered  in  greater  quantity  than  de- 
mand warranted,  and  market  favored 
buyers. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   25  @  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales3  ctl.     35  @  60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental    @  

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   50  @  85 

Early  Rose   80   @  90 

Garnet  Chile,  ¥  cental   75  @  90 

Peerless,  ft  cental    85  @,1  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  ft  cental... .     50  @  75 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  Apples  shows  much  the 
same  condition  as  noted  in  last  review. 
Demand  is  slow  and  for  other  than 
strictly  choice  table  fruit  the  tendency  of 
prices  is  against  the  selling  interest.  A 
carload  of  Pippins  arrived  this  week  from 
Oregon.  Large  quantities  of  Apples  are 
still  held  here  in  cold  storage.  Strawber- 
ries have  put  in  an  appearance,  but  not  as 
yet  in  sufficient  quantity  to  quote  in  a 
regular  way.  Fairly  liberal  receipts  of 
berries  are  looked  for  the  coming  week. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  50  @  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  50- ft  box.  85  @  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  50-ft  box.     60  @  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  has  been  a  quiet  market  the  cur- 
rent week  for  all  descriptions  of  cured  and 
evaporated  fruits,  quotable  values  re- 
maining as  previously  noted.  Quotations 
in  most  instances  are,  however,  more  in 
accord  with  asking  rates  than  than  they 
are  with  the  views  of  buyers,  when  the 
latter  do  occasionally  name  figures.  Bids 
have  been  in  most  instances  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  season  so  irregular 
and  at  such  a  wide  range  that  it  has  been 
impracticable  to  base  quotations  thereon. 
Weakness  continues  to  be  quite  pro- 
nounced on  Apples  and  Pears,  with  free 
offerings  for  this  late  date  of  both  descrip- 
tions. The  few  Apples  moving  are  sell- 
ing at  a  wider  range  of  prices  than  ordi- 
narily has  been  experienced  in  past  sea- 
sons, as  buyers  are  now  discriminating 
more  closely.  The  Peach  market  appears 
fairly  steady  at  the  comparatively  low 
figures  lately  established.  Apricots  now 
offering  from  first  hands  are  largely  low 
grade  stock,  and  for  this  sort  the  market 
is  extremely  dull  and  weak.  The  Prune 
market  remains  much  as  last  noted. 
Aside  from  a  few  odds  and  ends,  here  and 
there  a  ton  or  a  half  ton  lot,  there  are  no 
non- Association  Prunes  now  obtainable. 
Only  out  of  Association  stocks  can  orders 
of  any  consequence  be  filled  at  this  date. 
It  is  claimed  that  about  4,000,000  lbs.  of 
non-Association  Prunes  were  purchased 
by  the  Association,  involving  an  expendi- 
ture of  probably  not  less  than  $100,000. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   5H@  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ft  ft..   6  @  &y, 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @8 

Aprioots,  Moorpark   9  @10 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   4H@  5 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   ZVi 

Pigs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @7 

Nectarines,  ftft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5%@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   i  @  4H 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   3  @4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   4H@  « 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Aprioots   3tf@  i% 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2H 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   IK®  2% 


Figs,  White   21/,®  3H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @5 

Pears,  prime  halves   2  @3 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No. 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  6J4c;  50-60S,  4^c; 
60-70S,  32£c;  70-80s,  3^c;  80-90s,  2?£c.;  90-100ss 
2i<c.;  100-120S,  iy,c.  The  selling  price  of  Prunes 
for  District  No.  1  is  %c.  per  pound  less,  and  for 
District  No.  2  '4c.  per  pound  less  than  for  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 

RAISINS. 
Tne  movement  is  slow,  both  outward 
and  on  local  account,  which  is  not  uncom- 
mon for  this  season  of  the  year.  No 
changes  are  announced  in  Association 
prices,  and  there  are  none  other  than 
Association  raisins  offering. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. — CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  ft  20-ft 

box   3  00 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @ — 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  ft  box   160  @— 

do        do       2-crown,ftbox   150  @— 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

ftft   -@  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  t'A 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  syt 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Loose  Muscatel  I'aeifics,  5i4c.,5Sic.  and  5c.  for  4, 
3  and  2  crown  respectively. 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  ft  ft.,  12c; 
choice,  11c;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 
7>/,@9c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  ft  lb.,  \0'4c;  choice, 
9#c;  standardise;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached, 7@8c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Although  weather  has  been  favorable 
for  the  consumption  of  Oranges,  prices 
have  not  improved,  and  for  other  than 
most  select  the  market  has  been  weak, 
with  prices  irregular.  Common  qualities 
were  in  heavy  supply.  Lemons  were 
offered  freely  at  previously  quoted  range, 
and  only  for  the  very  best  did  the  mar- 
ket show  any  firmness.  Limes  were  in 
slightly  increased  supply,  but  were  not 
materially  lower. 

Oranges— Navel,  ft  box   75@2  00 

Seedlings,  ft  box   65@1  25 

Tangerines,  ft  half  box   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   75@1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   2  00@2  25 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@1  75 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   8  00®  

California,  small  box    @  

NUTS. 

No  changes  to  record.  Almonds  re- 
maining- are  offering  at  rather  easy  fig- 
ures. Walnuts  are  now  in  very  light  sup- 
ply.   Peanuts  are  quiet  and  steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  ft  12  <&13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  ®  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   8  ®ll 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard  7  @10 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4!4®  f>% 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5V4(a>  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  same  firm  tone  previously  noted  is 
being  experienced  in  the  wine  market. 
There  is  little  doing  in  offerings  from 
first  hands,  most  of  last  year's  wine  hav- 
ing been  placed.  The  quotable  range  of 
values  for  dry  wines  of  last  year's  vintage 
remains  at  19@22c.  per  gallon,  and  there 
is  some  stock  not  obtainable  at  quotations. 
Shipments  of  wine  from  this  port  by  sea 
in  February  were  311,050  gallons  and  326 
cases,  with  a  total  valuation  of  $98,715. 
This  is  exclusive  of  shipments  to  the  Ha- 
waiian Islands.  In  February,  1900,  ship- 
ments aggregated  572,490  gallons  and  805 
cases,  total  value  of  same  being  $1(14,915. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1900. 

Sa?ne  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  M  sacks. 

202,360 

4,703.079 

4,452,177 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.400,990 

6,143,844 

4,980,636 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  76,660 

3,148,587 

4,445,011 

7,340 

550,598 

643,068 

86,779 

99,179 

104,522 

91.630 

Beans,  sacks  

.  3,337 

524,642 

328,725 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  26,343 

1,246.414 

976,194 

Onions,  sacks. . . . 

1,586 

146,882 

136,345 

Hay,  tons  

2,417 

124.49S 

122,134 

Wool,  bales  

1.092 

24,657 

36,689 

55 

7,238 

9,268 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  M  sacks  127.716 

Wheat,  centals  — 195,445 

Barley,  centals   2,747 

Oats,  centals   260 

Corn,  centals   382 

Beans,  sacks   659 

Hay,  bales   315 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   750 

Honey,  cases   38 

Potatoes,  packages  1,291 


Since 
July  I,  VMM. 


2,705,094 
5,851,825 
1,843,787 
47,821 
2,651 
11,438 
82  894 
409,631 
532,388 
1,695 
110,084 


Same  time 
last  year 


3,054,652 
4,413,411 
3,558,932 
34,413 
15.568 
8l,5i8 
102,919 
4,129,659 
952,633 
3,373 
60,421 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  March  20  Evaporated  apples, 

common,  3@4c;  prime  wire  tray,  4H@5c;  choice, 
5@5*c;  fancy,  6@6V4c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Market  is  quiet,  with 
values  fairly  steady. 

Prunes,  3M@8c. 

Apricots,  Koyal,  71/4@12c:  Moorpark,  814®  14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  5)^@10c;  peeled,  14@20c. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  5,  1901. 

069,276.— Mining    Machine— A.  Allen, 

Spokane,  Wash. 
669,227.— Tire   Tightener— C.    A.  & 

G.  A.  Anderson,  Portland,  Or. 
669,210.— Ice  Locomotive— C.    E.  S. 

Burch,  Seattle,  Wash. 
669,196.— Valve— Chaplin  &  Falk,  S.  F. 
669,137.— Hand  Stamp— F.  W.  Dobbel, 

S.  F. 

669,198.— Advertising  Device— Fowler, 
Owen  &  Metcalf,  Seattle,  Wash. 

669,279.— Shaping  Sheet  Metal— C.  H. 
Harrington,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

669,460.— Hair  Curler— A.  Haug,  S.  F. 

669.167.  — Adding  Machine— A.  Hoch, 
Alameda,  Cal. 

669.168.  — Adding  Machine— A.  Hoch, 
Alameda,  Cal. 

669,421. — Fire   Extinguisher— G.  J. 

Luce,  S.  F. 
669,266.— Dumb  Waiter  Stop— Pierce  & 

McMahon,  S.  F. 
669,431. — Gate — J.    R.    Scrafford,  Cor- 

vallis,  Or. 

669,189.— Gas  Burner— A.  C.  Swain, 
S.  F. 

669,374.— Game— C.  W.  Tarbet,  Golden- 
dale,  Wash. 

669,451.— Citherns— W.    A.  Thaldorf, 
New  Whatcom,  Wash. 
31,156.  —  Design  —  W.    F.  Schmidt, 
Blanco,  Cal. 


In  every  town 
and  village 
may  be  had, 
the 


Mica 
Axle 
Grease 


that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


k  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  HI  tory,  Culture  and  Curing. 


BY  GUSTAV  RISEN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  The  Dewey  Publishing  Co..  or  1th 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  93.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 


By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    JYVoffltt    «fc  Touunn, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-39-01  First  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  00  Portland,  Or. 


The  last  cal  I 


Spring  planting  will  soon  be  done.  That 
will  settle  the  seed  question  for  another 
year.   Don't  let  it  be  settled  without 
planting  some  of  Vick's  .Seeds.  We 
want  every  grower  of  vegetables  or 
flowers  this  year  to  test  them— to  learn 
that  there  are  uo  seeds  so  productive 
or  vigorous  us  Vick's  seeds.  OiuNew 
Garden  and  Floral  Guide  tells  all 
about  seeds,  plants,  bulbs,  small 
fruits,  etc.,  Free. 

JAS.  VICK'S  SONS, 
Box  No.  1. ",06  Rochester,  N.  Y. 


Vick's  Seeds 


The  Paint  for^ 


wineries  and 
wine  tanks 


P  &.  B  Paint  is  the  onlv  pre- 
servative paint  for  iron,  wooden, 
metal  or  cement  lined  tanks  and 
in  wineries.  Besides  its  preservative 
properties  it  will  keep  the  tank 
tight  and  clean.  It  imparts  no 
taste  or  odor  to  the  contents  and 
prevents  impurities  that  might  come 
from  wood  or  metal.  It  is  al>o 
used  on  winery  floors  that  require 
frequent  washing. 

From  J.  H.  Wheeler  Winery 
Sr.  Helena,  California 
In  preparing  my  cellar  for  the 
vintage,  1  find  vour  P  &  R  Paint  an 
indespensible  requisite;  used  about 
the  distillery  wash  tanks  and  the 
fermenting  tanks — even  for  wine- 
fermenting  tanks.  It  is  the  only 
article  I  know  of  which  can  be  used 
without  danger  of  contaminating  the 
wine  or  brandy.  No  paint  with  tar 
in  its  composition  would  answer  in 
such  a  place,  but  this  is  in  no  wise 
affected  by  contact  with  the  fer- 
menting must  or  wash.  The  floor 
of  my  .fermenting  rooms  are  kept 
tight  and  sweet  by  an  annual  coat, 
and  I  have  even  applied  it  to  tanks 
suffering  from  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  weather.  These  never  required 
a  second  coat,  but  remained  tight 
as  if  covered  with  a  shed. 


Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 


116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  O.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  Inventions  patented  through 
Dbwby,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far 
superior.  Advloe  and  circulars  free. 

330  MARKET  ST.,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

And  918  F  Street,  N.  W-,  Washington,  I).  C. 


alifornia 
.'.Vegetables; 

IN  . . .  ! 
Garden  and  Field. 

By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Putlithed  &y  "Pacifh  Sural  Prtu  "  of  Bar,  I 
FraneUeo.  I 
A  Practical  Goifle?  to  $ncc<*%  in  California.  ' 

Larrt  » to.,  fniiy  llltiatratcd. 
PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  this  office 
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THE  HORSE  MARKET 

Demands  Sound  Horses  Only. 

Lame  horses  Ml]  nt  less  than  half  their  actual  value 
and  are  neither  desirable  fur  use  or  tale.  The  remedy 
Is  easy.   A  few  bottles  of 


will  work  a  permanent  cure  for  Spiivln**.  king, 
bone*,  KpllnlH,  Curbs,  etc..  andallim  msof  Lame- 
ncM.  Itcures  thousands  of  cases  annually.  Such 
endorsements  as  the  one  following  are  a  guarantee 
of  merit. 

Cnvdlor  19  Yw.  ond  Foil nd  O.K.  In  Every  <  n*e. 

'!  .  ;  ..  I  :i. ,  Januiry  6th,  1900. 
TV.  It.  J.  Kendall  Co.: — Pleas*  Mnd  me  a  copy  of  your 
"Treatise  DO  the  I  Ionia  ami  I  Hi  I  >!>*»■*■,"  I  Intend  to  go  at 
farming  noon  and  desire  a  b«ok.  I  have  used  your  Kt-mlall'a 
Spavin  Cur*  for  19  yean,  and  have  found  It  all  right  In  every 
ease.  Have  recotnmeuued  It  to  others.  II.  Nlemeyer. 

Prlee,  $lj  uti  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use 
it  has  no  equal.  Ask  vonrdnifrplst  for  Kendall's 
Spavin  Cure,  also  **A  Treatise  on  the  llor*e," 
the  book  free,  or  address, 

DR.  B.  j.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


HORSE-  HIGH! 

...  BULL- STRONG ... 

With  our  Duplex  Automatic 
Ball  Bearing  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Machine,  any  farmer 
can  make  l(MIS(.lp»,  and  from 

SO  to  70  rods  a  day 

of  the  best  and  most  practi- 
cal fenceon  earth  at  a  cost  for 
the  wire  to  make  it  of 'from 
20  to  30c.  per  rod 
We  sell  Ornamental  Fence 
and  Gates,  Farm  Fence  and 
Kates,  Plain,  Barbed  and 
Coiled  Spring  Wire 
direc  t  t.p  the  farim'rat  whole- 
sale prices.    Catalogue  free, 

KITS  ELM  A  N  BROS. 

Box  Uw.Muncle,  Ind. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


ROYAL 
SPRAY 
PUMP 

Is  a  double- acting  Spray 
Pump,  designed  espe- 
cially for  and  meets  the 
requirements  of  the  best 
orchardlHts  and  orange 
growers  desiring  quick 
work  at  high  pressure. 
Notwithstanding  the 
large  capacity  of  this 
Pump,  one  man  can 
operate  it  constantly 
agalnm  pressure  with- 
out undue  effort. 

Piston  is  easily  and 
quickly  repacked  and 
all  valves  easily  access- 
ible. Piston,  piston-rod, 
valves,  valve  seats  and 
cylinderlinlng  an;  brass 
Piston-rod  Is  outside 
guided,  so  that  It  runs 
perfectly  straight. 

We  carry  a  full  line  ol 
SPRAY  GOODS 

WOODIN  & 

LITTLE, 

312-314  Market 

Street, 
San  Francisco, 
Cal. 


Elgin  Watches  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin.  111. 


AGRICULTURAL 

SCIENCE. 


Potash. 

In  summing  up  an  article  on  "  Potash 
and  Its  Function  in  Agriculture,"  Dr. 
Wiley,  the  chief  chemist  of  the  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  very  com- 
pactly states  the  fundamental  points  of 
usefulness  of  this  important  element. 
He  says : 

The  quantity  of  potash  removed  by 
various  crops  per  annum  varies  greatly. 
The  largest  quantities  are  removed  by 
beets  and  the  smallest  quantities  by 
cereals  and  cotton.  Beets  may  remove 
as  much  as  100  pounds  per  acre,  cereals 
about  thirty  pounds  and  cotton  about 
twenty-three  pounds  per  acre  for  the 
average  crops  as  produced  in  this 
country. 

Tobacco  contains  a  larger  proportion 
of  potash  than  any  other  crop,  viz : 
about  forty  parts  per  1000  of  the  dry 
leaves.  Forage  beets  contain  thirty- 
five,  potatoes  twenty,  sugar  beets 
eighteen,  clover  hay  nineteen,  beans 
thirteen  and  cereals  five  parts  per 
1000. 

There  is  about  four  times  as  much  pot- 
ash in  the  straw  of  cereals  as  in  the 
grain,  while  in  peas  and  beans  the  pro- 
portion is  about  four  to  one. 

The  potash  salts  which  supply  the 
commercial  potash  fertilizers  have  been 
deposited  as  the  result  of  the  evapora- 
tion of  saline  lakes  charged  with  pot- 
assic  materials.  The  commercial  pot- 
ash of  the  world  is  derived  almost  ex- 
clusively from  the  neighborhood  of 
Stassfurt,  in  Germany.  The  quantity 
of  crude  salts  annually  mined  is  about 
three-quarters  of  a  million  tons,  worth 
nearly  $3,000,000. 

The  high-grade  commercial  salts  used 
for  fertilizing  purposes  are  manufac- 
tured from  the  crude  salts,  and  are  to 
be  preferred  when  shipments  are  made 
to  great  distances  and  at  high  rates  of 
freight.  The  principal  crude  potash 
salts  used  for  fertilizing  purposes  are 
kainit,  containing  12.5%  potash,  and 
carmallite,  containing  9.9%.  Tobacco 
waste,  cotton  seed  hulls  and  wood  ashes 
also  furnish  potash. 

Recovered  marsh  or  swamp  lands 
and  lands  containing  large  quantities  of 
sand  need  almost  universally  potash  fer- 
tilizers. The  percentage  of  potash  in 
soils  usually  rises  with  their  clay  con- 
tent. This  depends  on  the  kind  of  feld- 
spar from  which  the  clay  is  derived. 

The  maximum  effect  from  fertilization 
with  potash  is  secured  only  when  other 
plant  foods  are  supplied  in  such  a  way 
as  to  make  a  balanced  ration  and  where 
proper  methods  of  culture  are  em- 
ployed. Lime  is  an  important  adjunct 
to  potash  fertilization,  and  as  a  rule 
should  be  added  to  a  soil  in  large  quan- 
tities where  potash  is  applied. 

The  best  kind  of  potash  fertilizer  is 
determined  by  local  conditions,  freights, 
and  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  crop. 
Fertilizers  containing  considerable 
quantities  of  chlorine  should  never  be 
applied  to  vineyards  and  tobacco  fields. 

Potash  fertilizers,  as  a  rule,  should  be 
applied  in  the  autumn,  or,  or  at  least, 
from  two  to  four  weeks  before  planting, 
and  should  be  thoroughly  worked'  into 
the  deeper  part  of  the  soil,  in  order  to 
come  into  contact  with  the  rootlets  of 
the  plant. 

Crude  potash  salts  can  be  applied 
with  benefit  to  the  preservation  of  stall 
manure.  The  germination  of  seeds,  es- 
pecially if  they  have  a  low  vitality,  is 
retarded  by  bringing  them  into  direct 
contact  with  potash  salts. 

The  application  of  crude  potash  salts 
to  a  soil  which  is  not  easily  cemented 
may  be  useful  during  a  dry  season  by 
reason  of  their  power  of  attracting  and 
holding  moisture. 

Crude  potash  salts,  especially  kainit, 
when  added  abundantly  to  a  soil,  are 
said  to  act,  to  a  certain  extent,  as  an 
insecticide  or  preventive  of  disease,  and 
when  mixed  with  stable  manure  act  as 
a  preservative  by  checking  the  activity 
of  the  dentrifying  ferments. 


FOREMAN  WANTED  FOR  LARGE  RANCH, 
San  Gabriel  valley.    Special  knowledge  of 
deciduous  fruit  handling  and  drying  absolutely 
necessary.  Must  be  a  rustler.  Married;  no  family 
preferred    Address,  stating  age,  experience,  wages 
I  aaireferencee,  to  Parkers  &  Haig,  San  Gabriel,  Cal. 


The*  Acmes  of  Simplicity  in 
/Vlower  Construction. 

As  Neat  as  a  Toy 
and  Strong  as 
a  Giant. 


THE  JONES  CHAIN  MOWER. 

No  Noise.    No  Vibration.    No  Lost  Power.    No  Cog  Wheels  to  Wear  Out. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  sprocket  and  chain  produces  far  less  friction  than  cog  wheels;  that  they 
are  longer  lived;  that  the  application  of  power  is  more  direct.  Then  why  buy  a  geared  mower  that 
may  work  well  enough  when  it  is  new  and  the  gears  flt  closely  ■  But  It  soon  commences  to  wear,  loss 
of  motion  occurs,  and  in  a  short  time  you  need  a  new  mower. 

THE   H.  C    SHAW  COHPANY,  State  Agents.   STOCKTON,  CAL. 

ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

"MINNESOTA  CHIEF"  THRESHERS 

and  SELF-FEEDERS. 

A  FULL  LIRE  OF 

Separator,  Engine  and  Horse  Power 
Repairs  and  Extras 

f\  L \A/  f\~Y &    I  IN  STOCK.. 


Leather  and  Rubber  Belting. 


Ms  (hanticueh.—  lis  no  use  scratching  over 
(his  alraw.  Biddy,  il  was  lhreshed  by  a 
Minnesota  Chi*>f ' 


Agents  Fischer's  Taper  Straw-Burning  Boilers 
and  Bay  City  Iron  Works  Engines. 

Office,  Factory  CfC  Thirrl  Qtrppt 
and  Salesrooms;     04.0    1  LIU  U  OlICCl, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Clay  Sts., 

OAKLAND,  CAL,.        Telephone  Cedar  791. 


$50.0°  RANGE  FXDR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WII  I  ADn  QTPPI  DANflF  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKUaitlCL  KAr>llP  wg  w,n  f *r  a  ghort  Um(J  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  ^rade  Steel  range  for  126.00  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  oooking  surface  Is  80x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21K  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WH,  G.  WILLAKl),  Manufacturer,  618  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Lonli,  Mo.   Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
ORANGE  TREES. 

Two- Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Orchard  Planting. 
One-Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Nursery  Planting. 
Orange  Seed  or  Grape  Fruit  Seed 
for  Seed  Bed  Planting. 
Directions  for  planting  seed  if  desired.  WRITE 

FOR  PRICES. 
F.  H.  DISBROW,  PASADENA,  CAL. 

RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

FRENCH  PRUNES.     IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

BURBANK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  TREES. 
L.  F.  SANDERSON,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

CATALOGUE 

—  FOR  — 

- 1901  - 

OFFERING  OUR  FINE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

INov/elties, 
Plants, 

Seeds  and 

Bulbs 

of  every  description  for  the  G  ARDEN  and 
the  HOUSE  now  ready. 
SEND  FOR  IT. 
F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco. 

PACIFIC  NURSERY, 

3041  Baker  Street,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 
And  Milbrae,  San  Mateo  County. 

PALMS  (Araucaria  excelsa), 
ROSES,^.^ 

EVERGREEN  AND  DECIDUOUS  TREES, 

ORNAMENTAL   TREES  AND 
FLOWERING  SHRUBS, 

ORANGE  Jt  AND  J  LEMON  J*  TREES. 

Send  for  Descriptive  Catalogue  and  Price  List. 

FT.  LUDEMANN, 

Office,  3041  Baker  St.,    SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

COX  SEED  C(X 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Aus- 
tralian Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Roses,  Fruit  Trees  and 
Small  Fruit  Trees. 

French  Prune  on  Almond  Root, 

French  Prune  on  Peach  Root, 

Blenheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach  and 
Myrobolan  Root. 

SEHD  FOR  1901  Alt  NTT  AL  CATALOGUE,  BEAUTI- 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED,  FREE  BY  MAIL. 


Greatest.  Cheapest  Food  on  Earth 
for  Sheep,  Swine.  Cattle, 
Poultry,  etc. 

Will  be  worth  $100  to  you  to  read  whjt 
Salzer'a  catalog  says  aliout  rape. 

Billion  Dollar  Grass 

will  positively  maiie  you  rich;  12  tons 
of  hay  ami  lolsof  pasture  per  acre,(f>  nlso 
Brooms,  Pcaoat,  Spellz  (400  an.  com,  200 
bu.  oata  per  a.,)  etc.,  etc. 

Forthos  Notice  and  10c. 

we  mail  Lit*  cata'og  and  10  Farm  Seed 
Novelties,  fully  worth  fflO  to  get  a  start. 
For  14c.  7  splendid  vegetable  and  3 
brilliant  flower  seed  packages  and  catalog. 

Jon  a.salz[rSeedCo.,lacwr,ossse 


BLUE  GUMS,  RED  GUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  IN  LOTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  wanted,  de- 
livered on  wharf  in  San  Francisco.  Address 

W.  A.  T.  8TRATTON,  Petalumi.  Cal. 


Order  Them  Now! 

Thompson  Seedless,  Muscat,  and  Muscatel  Grapes. 
The  Zante  Currant  and  the  Sultana,  Rooted  Vines. 

The  undersigned  offers  to  close  contracts  with 
persons  desiring  any  of  these  varieties  for  next 
year  at  $10  per  1000,  to  he  delivered  in  good  order. 

This  is  an  opportunity  worthy  of  attention  of  all 
who  intend  to  plant  either  or  all  of  these  varieties. 
HATE  A  HALF  MILLION  FOR  SALE, 

Refer  to  James  Littlejohn,  Mark  Pease  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Wilbur  of  Yuba  City,  who  have  grown  these 
varieties.  Address 

O.  f\.  Wilbur,  Box  81,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


GREGORY'S 
Warranted  Seed 


i 


It  matters  not  how  rich  the  land, 

Or  hard  the  labor  on  It, 
Vexation  is  the  only  crop 
Bad  seed  will  raise  upon  It. 

All  seed  warranted  to  he  pure  and  reliable, 
08  per  paye  2  of  catalogue.  Our  trade  with 
market  gardeners  is  immense  ;  and  market 
Kardeners  buy  none  hut  the  heat  of  seed. 
Write  for  our  new  Ve^-tahl^and  Flower  Seed 
catalogue— tree  to  everybody. 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  A.  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


Every  horticulturist  should  have 
my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue 


which  tells  all  about 

Citrus  a 
Trees 


The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Remem- 
ber, I  send  this  C-pp  I 
valuable  book  rl  tc  * 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R.  M.  TBAUUB,  (estab- 
lished 189U),  San  Uimas, 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal. 

Full  information  regarding  Citrus 
Trees  furnished  at  any  time. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


FOR 


IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


FRANCIS    SMITH   Sc  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OP  


FOR.    TOWN    WATER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ...      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL,. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
piled  for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
•with  Aspbaltum. 


ORIGINATOR  OF  THE  FAMOUS 

California  Smyrna  Fig. 

Trees  of  this  variety  in  quantities. 

OUR  NEVA/ 
CATALOGUE 

Is  compiled  with  care  and  is  a  reliable  guide. 
Gives  hints  on  transplanting,  orchard  tables, 
etc.,  and  you  ought  to  have  it 

IT'S  FREE,  jt  SEND  TO  DAY  FOR  A  COPY. 


LARGEST  WEST  of  the 


ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 


FANCHER 
CREEK 
NURSERIES 

«^  Headquarters  for  & 

SUGAR  PRUNES, 
BARTLETT  PEARS, 
GRAPE  VINES, 
ORANGE  and 
LEMON  TREES. 


address  GEORGE  ROEDING,  Fresno,  Cal. 


ORANGE  COUNTY  NURSERIES. 

WE  CARRY  A  GENERAL  LINE  OF 

Deciduous  and  (jtrus  Trees  and  Ornamentals. 


Muir  Peaches: 


Per  100.  Per  1000. 

%to   1  in.— 4  to  6  ft...  820  OO  $180.00 

y,  to  %  in.— 4  to  6  ft...  815  00  $130.00 

3  to  4  ft..  $12.00 

2  to  3  ft..  .$10.00 


^s^>SEND  FOR  PRICE  UST.<^m*^ 
RICHMAIN    &    MILLS,  Proprietors, 

FULLERTON,  CALIFORNIA. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAlTPRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

Nitrate  nf    crop  failures 

l^lil  Cll-W      vFX       are   practically    impossible    where  INITR/ 


Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


are  practically  impossible  where  NITRATE 
(3 I"™1"  SODA  Is  used  as  a  fertilizer.  Its  use  has 
made  an  exact  science  of  crop  growing.  You  can  always  rely 
upon  a  good  crop  when  it  is  used  singly  or  in  proper  combina- 
tion with  other  elements  of  plant  foods. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dk  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  IUI. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


arming, 
ertility, 
ortune. 


PPflNftMI7P  by  keeping  vour  land  In  FULL  CULTIVA- 
EiUUllUlUlAL    TION,  and  obtain  HEAVY  YIELDS  by  using 

THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER, 

(Basic  Slag) 

NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  APPLY. 

Unsurpassed  as  a  Phosphate  for  Fruits,  Oraln,  Potatoes, 
and  Roots.   Encourages  the  Growth  of  Clover, 
and  Improves  the  Herbage  Generally. 

P1NEST    GRINDING.    AND    ANALYSES  GUARANTEED. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfe  CO.. 

316  California  Street,    -      -      -      San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
SULPHATE  OF  POTASH, 

For  Sale  by  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 
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Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators. 

If  noiwnt  will  bring  you  a  Sharoles 
Separator,  we  will  loan  you  one  for 
trial  free  of  i-ost.  Though  hundreds 
ot  our  latest  liave  gone  on  trial,  not 
one  has  been  returned.  The  truth  is. 
they  give  more  butter  than  any  other 
separator,  enough  to  pay  big  interest 
on  the  whole  tirst  cost,  and  they  turn 
much  easier  (former  capacity  doubled 
withless  driving  power)  and  are  en- 
tirely simple,  safe  and  durable. 

Separator  improve- 
ments come  fast 
here.  These  new  ma- 
chines are  far ahead 
of  anything  else 
known.  We  have 
been  making  super- 
ior separators  for  Id 
years  (longest  i  n 
America)  and  are 
proud  of  them,  but 
these  new  "Tnhn 
lars"  discount  any- 
thing either  our 
selves  or  anyone  has 
ever  made. 

Other  agents  will  try 
and  draw  <-MinparlMnns 
between  their  new  ma- 
chines  and  our  old  ones 

but  don't  let  them.  Have  a  trial  of  a  "Tub- 
ular** Dairy  Separator,  they  aie  double  the 
loney's    worth.     Free   book  **Businesa 
•drying"  and  catalogue  No.  131 
Sharpies  Co.,         P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills.        West  Chester,  Pa. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTKJNS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  context  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  »-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1805.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2ud  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke. 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8 AXE  A-  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

JERSEYS.  HOLSTEINS  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Bstabllshed  1876. 

SHORTHORN  CATTLE  —  Oldest  established 
herd  In  California:  contains  the  very  best  beef 
and  milk  strains.  Best  general  purpose  cattle  in 
the  world.  W.  H.  Howard,  523  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 

DAIRY  BULLS.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton  Creamery. 


POULTRY. 


SWINE. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Win.  M. 
Langdon.  Prop.  Specialties:  Barred  Plymoutli 
Rocks  and  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  roosterB  for  sale.  Bggs  11.50  per 
setting  of  15.  Incubator  lots  {5.00  per  100. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

WILLIAM  NILES  £  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

FOR  THOROUGH  BRED  FOWLS  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  A  SPECIALTY.  Birds 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal. 

MEAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


S.  P.  LINDGREN  Ac  SONS,  Klugsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 


BERKS  BIKE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52(30.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Hosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Lota  Angeles,  Cal.  Bstabllshed  In  1876. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shlres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


BREEDERS*  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  FranclBCO.  Cal. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — After  reading  and 
approval  of  minutes  of  previous  meet- 
ing, the  first  and  second  degrees  were 
conferred  on  a  class  of  two. 

A  communication  was  received  from 
a  committee  of  ladies  appointed  to  pro- 
vide premiums  for  floral  displays  at  the 
Floral  Carnival  next  month,  requesting 
the  Grange  to  offer  a  premium,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  carnival  to  be  used  in  buy- 
ing seats  for  the  pavilion.  The  G  range 
appropriated  $5  for  the  purpose. 

The  Committee  on  Woman's  Work 
asked  for  and  was  granted  further  time 
to  report. 

The  Committee  on  Co-operation  made 
a  verbal  report  and  was  continued  over 
for  further  consideration. 

It  was  agreed  that  members  will  con- 
sider and  discuss  co-operation  amongst 
themselves,  and,  after  they  have 
thoroughly  investigated  and  fully  un- 
derstand it,  an  association  for  co-opera- 
tion may  be  formed. 

A  communication  was  read  from  the 
secretary  of  Governor  Gage,  acknowl- 
edging receipt  of  Tulare  Grange  resolu- 
tions requesting  the  appointment  of 
Prof.  G.  W.  Worthen,  Master  of  Cali- 
fornia State  Grange,  as  Trustee  of  the 
Normal  School  at  San  Jose. 

The  secretary  was  directed  to  com- 
municate with  our  representative  in 
Congress  and  request  his  efforts  to  se- 
cure rural  mail  delivery  for  this  vicin- 
ity. In  advocacy  of  this  measure,  it  was 
argued  that  the  climatic  conditions  and 
roads  here  are  much  superior  to  those 
in  the  Eastern  States  where  rural  mail 
delivery  is  practiced. 

It  having  been  reported  to  the  G  range 
that  the  Legislature  of  California  has 
by  joint  resolution  resubmitted  a  con- 
stitutional amendment  to  exempt  bonds 
from  taxation,  this  amendment  is  to  be 
voted  on  at  the  next  election,  and  that 
Hon.  R.  H.  Myers  of  Tulare  and  Kings 
counties  and  Hon.  Harry  Levinson  of 
Tulare  county  had  voted  against  the 
same  in  the  Assemby,  the  secretary  was 
directed  to  tender  these  gentlemen  the 
thanks  of  Tulare  Grange  for  so  doing. 

In  considering  this  proposed  amend- 
ment, it  was  conceded  that  it  is  un- 
called for  class  legislation.  It  was 
beaten  at  the  last  election  by  the  most 
decisive  majority  given  against  any  of 
the  amendments  to  the  Constitution  sub- 
mitted. It  is  advocated  only  by  bond- 
holders and  dealers  in  bonds,  who  now 
propose  to  "  educate  the  people  to  vole 
for  it."  How  will  it  be  done  ?  Certainly 
not  on  its  merits.  J.  T. 

Moving  a  Grange. 

At  a  meeting  of  El  Verano  Grange, 
says  the  Farmer,  it  was  determined  to 
change  the  meeting  place  of  the  Grange 
from  El  Verano  to  Sonoma.  A  suitable 
hall  will  be  secured  and  the  meetings 
will  be  held  semi-monthly.  The  Grange 
enjoys  a  membership  of  thirty-five, 
which  will  probably  be  increased  to  fifty 
on  account  of  the  change.  R.  S.  Dow- 
dall  is  the  present  Master  of  the 
Grange. 

Information  About  Fertilizers. 

Balfour,  Guthrie  &  Co.  of  San  Fran- 
cisco send  us  a  list  of  pamphlets  relat- 
ing to  the  use  of  nitrate  of  soda  and 
Thomas  phosphate  powder  as  fertilizers, 
which  they  will  furnish  free  to  persons 
desiring  information  upon  the  subjects 
indicated.  They  contain  valuable  in- 
formation which  farmers,  orchardists 
and  gardeners  cannot  well  afford  to 
neglect.  Should  any  reader  desire 
these  pamphlets,  send  name  and  address 
to  the  well-known  firm  named  above. 


How's  This? 


We  oder  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan &  Marvin,  wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  76c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


AMERICAN 

FIELD  AND  HOG  FENCE 

FULLY  GUARANTEED. 

Best  steel  wires  heavily  galvanized.  Strong, 
economical,  oflicient,  durable.  Local  agents 
everywhere.  If  no  agent  in  your  town  write 
to  the  makers. 

American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DO 
YOU 
WANT 

AN 

INCUBATOR  ? 


Our  birds  are  from  the  best  of  stock 
unci  have  won  highest  prizes  wherever 
shown. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  lirooder, 

1117  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  Tor  Catalogue 


Two  hundred  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes remove  eighty  pounds 
I*,  of  "actual"  Potash  from  the 
!  soil.  Unless  this  quantity 
i-s  returned  to  the  soil, 
tne  following  crop  will 
S^s&'i-'-'      materially  decrease. 

\\  e  have  books  telling  about 
composition,  use  and  value  of 
fertilizers  for  various  crops. 
^        They  are  sent  free. 

bL  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 

jSfcft.^        93  Nassau  St., 
33f5)('y         New  York. 


GOOD  LITTLE  INCUBATORS 

Many  people  waut  aamaH  Incubator  but  doc'i 
in  t  a  mere  t  "V,  a  play  thing  that  wll  I  only  a  [h-II 
xt  eggs.  To  meet  toe  demand  for  a  rtajlj 
i  liule Inrubator  we  have  perfected  the  n"n 

 e  K.'iiaiiic  f,o  BANTLINt; 

'  I  *  I  \  !     It  b  the  equal 
of.any  hatcher  ever  tnade,on'y  . 
amallcr.  and  sells  for  only 
lend  tnc  for  our  20th  Century  t'utulogue 
and  Poultry  Hook.    Best  ever  published. 

RELIABLE  INCB.  &  BROODER  CO.,  Box  B-91 .  Qulncy,  I 


ISA      1  l-l  >  l- 

$5 


JUST  AS  NATURAL 
and  a  good  deal  more  reliable,  <>o«%n'l 
brrakibti-jnrflormake  its  chick*  louxy. 
Doc«u'tsUy  oil  the  neat  and  allow  the  en* 
to  chill  but  batches  every  egg  that  ran  U 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

la  absolutely  perfci  t  as  to  Incubator  r«aentlala— proper  applies* 
tlon  And  distribution  of  heat  and  moUture,  regu- 
lation and  ventilation.  For  M  to  384  eggs.  WE  PA! 
f  BEIOHT  ANYWHERE  In  thoT.  S.  Handsome  catalog  free, 
Petaluma  Ineubator  Co.,  1101217  fctaluma,  CbL 

A    I  *  I  /.  M  fr  "  fc£  c;  T 


METER,  WILSON  St  CO.,  San  Francisco,  t;ai„ 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Paclilo  Coast- 

Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150.000.000  YEARLY. 

Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sbeep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  Is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
H  is  free  from  objections  so  common  In  others. 
It  cures  without  Injury.   No  smell. 


General  Agents,  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
222  SANSOHB  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

LICE  AND  MITE  KILLER  EL ffi^SiKfP F Y0R!R co' 

iOH  California  St.,  Nan  Francisco,  Cal. 


can  be  manufactured  at  home  at  a  very  small  cost 
tine  application  with  spray  or  brush  will  destroy 
all  mites  and  lice  on  the  fowls,  houses  and  coops. 

and  Is  very  lasting— twice  a  year  is  sufficient— 
and  a  sure  destroyer  of  fleas,  black  acd  red  ants. 
This  has  stood  the  most  rigid  tests  and  is  posi- 
tively guaranteed.  Receipt  and  full  d  rections,  $1. 
THK  KENNON  MFG.  CO.,  Los  Angeles.  Box  887. 

Three  10-disc  S.  &  R.  Disc 
Plows,  at  a  Bargain. 

MADE  ESPECIALLY  FOR  TRACTION  ENGINE. 

Inquire  of  THE  H.  C,  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Cal. 

WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW/  PRICES, 

Wire  Cloth,  i'rune  Dippers. 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Worki, 

.*>  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 

SH0iMoAoK  POULTRY 

and  Almanac  for  1001 .   iw>  }.ar  •.  -\<-t 

1UO  illtialrationa  of  Fowl.,  Incubator.,  Brooder*, 
Pouhry  Home,,  etc.  How  to  ran.  chlckana  »ucco%» 
fully,  tnur  car.,  diseases  and  remr-fliea  Diagr-tm 
with  full  descriptions  of  Poultry  hou..i  A'l 
about  l.eoh.tora,  tlrood.ra  an  I  thoroughbred 
r\>wl«.  with  lowert  prim.  Prieennlr  15  c.rtt 
u.  C.  SHIHM.atR.  I*   ,     111.    rr.rp„rt.  111. 


YCLONE  FENCE  - 

pivea  a  fanner  mure  fence  for  Ic**  niuiirjp, 
put  up  quIolMf  aud  easier  than  atiy 
oibcr.  Large  l  cables  and  bearie.it 
eroia  wires.  Wire  ami  all  (Voce  nuppHett 
at  wholesale  pi-tees.  Oriinrxvl  mal  Spiral 
Pickets.  Ortianieutal  LtfJMM  and  Gates 
an  !  Farm  Oaici. 

CY<U)NK  FENCE  I  l>,  .  Hnllj.  'I  ,. 
Br*  .  Cleveland.  0.2  UaukeKaii.il). 


i  I  i  i  I 


MONEY  in  H0NEY1 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  it. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK&CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  I1L 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  III.  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  HONTGOHEKT  STREET, 

Bet. California  and  Pine.  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

is  Htill  In  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  In  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record:  California  State  Fair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  rlbbODB; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  53  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  In 
need  of  stock,  write  ub  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 


SESSIONS    dfc  CO. 


II  7 


23rd  St. 


L  o  a»     Angeles,  Catl. 


^    REWARD  ^ 

Everyone  who  uses  Emery's  <;  B.  B.  &  B. "  for  laying  hens  and  little  chicks  receives 
his  reward  in  increased  profits.  It  will  positively  prevent  bowel  trouble  in  little  chicks  if  fed 
in  balanced  rations  as  we  direct.  Formula  free.  Be  sure  you  get  "  Emery's  Beef, 
Blood  and  Bone."  Others  imitate,  but  there  is  none  just  as  good.  "Emery's "is 
printed  on  every  bag. 

EMERY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  24TH  ST8„  SAN  FRANCI8CO,  CAL. 

CYPHERS  INCUBATORS. 

SCIENTIFIC.     PRACTICAL.  PERFECT. 

Pacific  Coast  Agfent,  E.  J.  B0WEN,  815  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


March  28,  1901. 
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PASTEUR  VACCINE 

Is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  in  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

PASTEUR  V/\CCIINE  CO.,  B%2X$ldSr 

Branch   Office,   3  7    Sheldon    Building;     San    Francisco  Cal, 

SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying:  ground  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  -  New  York  =  Omaha  =  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  -  San  Francisco. 

UNION  OIL    COMPANY   OF  CALIFORNIA, 

PRODUCERS   AND  REFINERS  OF 

PETROLEUM. 

«S^kL?li-m.  oe  DISTILLATE  FOR  SPRAYING. 

MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents. 

330    Market    St.,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 

AND  918  F  STREET,  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  Qnd  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
nave  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONQ  &  CO.,  Patent  Agent*.  330  Market 
St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


This  harrow  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  be  drawn  together  and  used 
in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.   The  5  and  6  are  best  all  round  two-horse  harrow. 


"I  have  Clark's  Reversible  Cutaway  Disc  Harrow,  which  gives  entire  satisfaction.  I  have  four 
other  implements  which  I  sometimes  use,  but  when  I  want  my  orchard  cultivated  I  httch  to  Clark's 
Cutaway."  W.  H.  Stuart,  Campbell,  Cal. 

Clark's 


B5"  Reversible,  DOUBLE  LEVER,  Extension  Head  Harrow. 


"B5"  5-foot  cut,  10  twenty-inch  dlacs,  Price  S42  SO. 
"B6"    6-foot  cat,  li3  •'  "         "  $48.50. 

'BIO "  10-foot  cut,  20  "  '•  "  9680.00. 


This  week,  S30.25 
•<  "  #34  50 
"         "       S50  50 


Our  warehouse  will  be  torn  down  next  week— we  have  to  sell  'em  this  week  or  move  'em. 
week  and  save  30%.   Write  or  call. 


Buy  this 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 

Snlphate  of  Potash,  Muriate  of  Potash,  Nitrate  of  Soda,  Sulphate  of  Ammonia,  Bone  Meal 
Superphosphate,  Double  Superphosphate,  Etc.,  Etc. 


AND  FERTILIZING 
MATERIALS. 


;ttva/o  points  to  remember 


The  man  who  has  one  or  tiro  I  kings  to  sell  always  says  his  is  the  best. 

Those  who  carry  a  complete  stock  usually  know  what  is  best,  adapted  to  eack  individual  requirement. 

Trying  to  feed  trees  on  available  {not,  water  soluble)  phosphoric  acid  is  like  the  fox  who  invited  the 
crane  to  dine  on  soup  from  a  shallow  dish.   The  food  may  have  been  good,  but  it  was  out  of  reach. 

Don't  encourage  shallow  rooting  by  using  a  fertilizer  that  remains  on  the  surface  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  feeding  rootlets  of  the  tree.  For  trees,  use  water  soluble 
phosphoric  acid  and  let  it  go  down  deep  with  the  rain.  It  will  save  much  irrigating  by  causing  deep 
rooting.   It  costs  no  more  and  is  more  valuable. 

We  carry  a  complete  line  of  Phosphates.   Correspondence  solicited. 

IN.    OHLANDT    &  CO., 

(Established    1SGO.  ) 
INDIANA    AND    YOLO    STREETS  SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


ORIGINAL  LINK  BELT 

1 


f\    Slde>-H111    Combined  Harvester 
In    the  Field. 


THE  GREAT  FAVORITE  OF  THE  FARMERS. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(INCORPORATED) 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of   Traction    Engines,   Wagon  and 

Carriage  Wheels,  Etc. 

BRANCH    OFFICEi    WALLA    WALLA,  WASH. 
Represented  by  Holt  Bros.  Co.,  30  and  32  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  FULTON  Variable  Motion  Continuous  Flow  PUMPS 

are  made  in  four  sizes  with  capacities  up  to  30,000  gallons  per  hour.  THE 
FULTON  DOUBLE  PLUNGER  CYLINDERS  to  work  in  connection  with  them, 
in  20  different  sizes  and  lengths. 

THE  FULTON  SINGLE  ACTING  PUMPS  are  made  in  25  different  sizes 
and  lengths.  The  Valves  and  working  parts  of  both  Single  and  Double  Acting 
Fulton  Pumps  can  be  removed,  repaired  and  replaced  without  disturbing 
either  the  Column  Pipe  or  Cylinder. 

Manufactured   by  J\.   T.    AMES,    Gait,  Cal. 
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Benicia  Vineyard  Gang  Plow 

C/\IN    F»LOW    CLOSE    UP    TO    THE    TREES    OR  VINES. 


THREE  GANG  PLOW. 

Used  With  or  Without 

Seat  and  Spring. 

Double  Trees  May  be 

Omitted  if  Not  Desired. 

Either  Two  or  Three 

Horses  May  be  Used. 


THREE  GANG  WITH  FOUR  BOTTOfl  ADDED. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco.     Sacramento.     Los  Angeles.     Portland,  Or. 

Manufactory:  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  BENICIA,  CAL. 


We  have  a  stock  of  the  Latest  Improved 
CREAMERY  and  DAIRY  MACHINERY 
and  Supplies,  and  make  a  specialty  of 
furnishing  and  installing  complete  out* 
fits.  Our  creamery  and  engineering  ex= 
perts  give  careful  attention  to  our  pro= 
posed  installations. 

Send    Us   ex   Postal   for  Our  1901 

CREAMERY  AND  DAIRY  CATALOGUE. 


TKe  Scvjrrvsorv 

Gal  va.nized  Steel 
Wind  Mill 

has  promptly  and  justly  taken  its  place  as  the  leader 
among  wind  mills.  This  is  because  of  the  new  and  im- 
proved methods  of  construction  which  bring  about  the 
highest  obtainable  efficiency,  combined  with  unusual 
strength.  The  new  and  wonderful  Double  Gear  with 
four  long  bearings,  providing  a  center  line  draft  and 
equalizing  the  burden.  Absolute  freedom  from  tor°;on 
or  overhanging  strain.  Detachable  shaft  boxes,  which 
may  be  replaced  without  removing  any  part  of  mill.  Large, 
wick  feed  oil  c  ups,  make  oiling  necessary  only  at  long  intervals. 
The  whole  construction  combines  to  moke  just  such  u.  mill  as 
everybody  has  wanted,  but  could  not  secure  until  the  Samson 
came  into  the  field.  Don't  buy  a  wind  mill  until  you  know  more 
about  this  one.  Send  for  our  Samson  Art  Catalog.  Mailed  free. 
Stover  Mfg.  Co.,  568  River  Street,  Freeport.  Illinois. 


Machine  W/oi-lcs, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
FMrwt  -  Class    Machine  \A/ork 
Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Fsmpt,  Etc  , 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Wort, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Johbfne  and  Repairing 

EUREKA.  GYPSUM  CO. 

The  undersigned  has  in  control  one  of  the  finest  deposits  of  Gypsum  in  the  State,  and  is 
prepared  to  supply  in  carload  lots  to  any  part  of  the  coast.   85%  PUKE. 

W.  S.V/\IN  EMO  IN,  Selma,  California. 

PRICES    OIN  APPLICATION! 


OSBORNE  COLUMBIA 
—  =1    BISC  HARROW. 

^xte^lonrHead'  All  Features  Combined  in  One  Harrow. 

Flexible  Gangs,  

Double  Lever,:::       GANGS  CAN  BE  SET  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 

j  A    i  •  \ 

SIS!  '[f 

_...-N*wii'H"simM   «<s**,V*n,    r-,      ■  - 

Osborne  Spring  Tooth  SULKY  Harrow.:::::: 
Osborne  Spring  Tooth  REGULAR  Harrow. 
Osborne  Peg  Tooth  Lever  Harrow.::::::::::::: 

The  BEST  line  of  Harrows  that  are  used  by 
the  BEST  Orchardists  in  California.  mm 
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Grapes  and  Walnuts. 

Two  very  interesting  harvesting 
scenes  in  southern  California  are  given 
on  this  page.  They  are  both  thoroughly 
characteristic  of  our  State,  for  in  no 
other  of  the  Union  are  the  fruits  shown 
grown  so  largely  and  with  such  natural 
advantages  as  here.  Aside  from  these 
general  facts,  the  pictures  also  indicate 
local  methods  which  are  unique  and 
interesting.  The  first  picture,  which 
portrays  a  walnut  establishment  in  the 
lower  lands  of  Los  Angeles  county,  is 
particularly  notable  because  it  shows 
how  much  is  done  to  bring  in  the  English 
walnut  into  just  the  condition  which 
most  delights  the  trade.  Let  us  follow 
the  process  through.  On  the  left  comes 
the  team  bringing  the  sacks  of  nuts  as 
they  are  gathered  in  the  orchard.  He 
has  just  stopped  his  team  at  the  plat- 
form, where  the  sacks  are  taken  from 
the  wagon  and  emptied  into  the  grader, 
which  can  be  recognized  by  its  cylinders 
and  the  horse  power  near  by,  which 
turns  them,  shaking  out  dust  and  leaves 
and  delivering  the  nuts  properly  graded 
as  to  size.  From  the  grader  a  tram 
track  leads  to  the  bleacher,  in  the 
upper  right  hand  corner  of  the  picture. 
This  bleacher  can  be  recognized  by  its 
square  receptacles  with  slat  sides. 
One  of  these  is  standing  on  the  top  of  the  vat  and 
another  is  now  being  plunged  into  the  vat  by  the  two 
operatives. 

This  vat  contains  a  harmless  bleaching  solu- 
tion which  removes  stains  and  gives  the  nuts  a 
uniformly  bright  color.  Just  beyond  the  bleacher 
are  the  casks  and  a  demijohn,  which  contain  the 
requisite  water  and  chemicals  for  the  bleaching  bath. 
On  the  car  just  in  front  of  the  bleacher  are  the  large 
trays  in  which  the  nuts  are  placed  to  dry,  and  on  one 
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of  these  trays  is  a  bleaching  crate  which  has  just 
been  emptied  into  it. 

After  the  trays  have  remained  in  the  sun  suffi- 
ciently long  for  drying,  they  are  carried  by 
two  men  to  the  sacking  bin,  in  the  central  back- 
ground of  the  picture.  Here  a  tray  is  now  be- 
ing emptied,  while  below  the  nuts  are  running  out  to 
fill  the  sack,  which  a  man  is  holding  to  receive  them. 
On  the  sack  is  seen  the  stenciled  brand  of  the  grower 
or  the  association  to  which  he  belongs.    When  this 


The  Grape  Harvest  in  the  San  Gabriel  Valley,  .in  Los  Angeles  County. 


stage  is  reached,  the  nuts  are  ready  for  shipping. 
Here  and  there  as  the  nuts  go  along,  or  are  on  the 
trays,  hand  picking  is  done  to  take  out  defective  nuts 
so  that  the  finished  product  is  fine  and  free  from 
blemish.  To  our  mind  it  is  not  more  remarkable  that 
all  this  should  be  done  to  please  the  customers  of  our 
walnut  industry  than  that  it  is  possible  to  do  it  all  in 
the  open  air,  with  very  little  danger  of  being  inter- 
rupted by  storms.  The  work  goes  on  for  several 
weeks  in  the  early  autumn  in  the  bright  sunshine 
with  greater  ease  and  facility  than  it 
could  be  done  under  a  roof. 

The  second  picture  shows  the  harvest 
in  a  vineyard  of  wine  grapes,  the  fruits 
being  stacked  in  the  foreground  in  the 
large  boxes,  which  are  loaded  cross- 
wise on  a  capacious  wagon  bed  for 
hauling  to  the  cars  or  to  the  winery. 
It  is  not  uncommon  to  see  almost  train- 
loads  of  uncovered  boxes  of  grapes — 
the  free  lunching  of  train  hands  and 
tramps  being  too  small  in  amount  to 
warrant  closing  the  boxes.  This  free 
and  open  way  of  handling  grapes  gives 
one  a  deep  impression  that  California  is 
a  land  of  plenty. 

The  scene  is  a  characteristic  one 
of  the  San  Gabriel  valley.  The  back- 
ground is  the  slopes  of  the  Sierra 
Madre  range.  The  grape  pickers 
show  the  general  characteristics  of 
the  laborers  available  for  fruit  harvest- 
ing in  southern  California.  They  are 
wide-awake  Americans  of  the  newer 
sort,  gathered  from  all  the  quarters 
of  the  country. 

In  the  right  foreground  is  a  sitting 
figure,  which,  by  his  attitude  and  head- 
gear, suggests  the  type  of  the  old 
Spanish  regime.  The  scene,  as  a 
whole,  is  interesting  and  characteristic 
of  one  of  our  most  promising  fruit  lines 
as  conditions  now  are. 
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The  Week. 

Outdoor  affairs  are  advancing  reasonably  well  and 
free  from  extremity  or  disaster.  Lower  tempera- 
tures have  prevailed  for  the  last  few  days,  but  frost 
has  been  escaped  up  to  the  middle  of  the  week.  Many 
places  would  now  like  more  rain,  for  March  looks 
rather  dry  on  the  rainfall  table  this  year.  For  April 
we  have  the  chance  of  over  10  inches  as  in  1880,  but 
may  fall  to  practically  nothing  as  in  1875.  The  aver- 
age for  April  for  thirty  years  at  San  Francisco  is 
nearly  2  inches  and  we  can  get  along  fairly  well  with 
the  average,  though  more  would  be  desirable.  We 
still  see  indications  of  rather  a  moderate  fruit  yield 
so  far  as  our  travels  have  extended  this  week,  and 
such  reports  as  we  have  are  in  the  same  line.  Of 
course,  however,  this  observation  is  too  early  and 
too  narrow  to  count  for  much,  except  that  there  is 
surely  no  overwhelming  amount  of  fruit  in  sight  any- 
where. _ 

The  markets  are  rather  quiet.    Wheat  holds  the 
same  quotations,  and  futures  are  in  the  same  state  as 
last  week,  but  not  active.    One  cargo  has  gone  out. 
Barley  is  also  unchanged  ,  500  tons  have  started  for 
New  York  via  Panama  steamer.  Oats  are  kept  quiet 
by  the  large  receipts  of  Eastern  on  Government  ac- 
count.   Beans  are  unchanged,  with  an  easier  feeling 
on  Large  Whites.  Mills  tuffs  are  steady,  with  cracked 
corn  slightly  lower.    Hay  is  dragging  at  old  prices. 
Beef  holds  about  the  same,  but  mutton  and  lamb  are 
easier.    Hogs  are  higher  again,  as  we  are  now  run- 
ning on  the  local  product,  with  Eastern  hogs  worth 
too  much  at  home  to  send  here.    Butter  has  been  cut 
twice  during  the  week,  but  cheese  is  firm  and  selling 
above  quotations.    Egg  buying  on  speculation  is  still 
sharp,  with  higher  prices  in  the  country  than  here. 
Poultry  is  easier  for  all  except  large  young  stock. 
Potatoes  are  no  better.    Onions  are  unchanged,  the 
trade  consisting  chiefly  of  Australians  bought  to 
arrive  and  being  doled  out  from  second  hands.  There 
is  still  a  great  crush  of  common  oranges,  which  are 
being  auctioned  at  low  prices.    Lemons  are  quiet 
and  weak,  although  limes  are  scarce  and  high.  Cold- 
storage  apples  are  held  high,  but  are  not  selling 
freely.     Strawberries    are    coming    in  increased 
amounts  from  all  producing  regions.    Dried  fruits 
are  slow.  Some  assorted  cars  are  being  made  up  and 
some  raisins  are  going  at  the  cut  rate  for  export. 
The  prune  people  have  also  made  an  export  rate. 
Almonds  are  still  slow  at  old  figures.    Good  walnuts 
are  scarce.    Wool  is  dull.    A  shipment  of  scoured 
wool  has  been  made  on  owners'  account  to  New  York. 
There  is  still  some  buying  in  the  country,  but  not 
here.    Few  hops  are  left.    Dealers  are  vigorously 
protesting  against  the  coming  advance  in  freight 


rates.    They  should  certainly  receive  all  possible 
consideration.   

The  coast  counties  may  have  grand  coyote  hunts 
to  rival  the  rabbit  drives  of  the  interior  valley.  It 
is  reported  from  Petaluma  that  the  owners  of  half  a 
dozen  packs  of  coyote  hounds  are  arranging  a  big 
coyote  hunt  to  take  place  in  the  Sonoma  hills  next 
month.  The  coyotes  have  become  so  numerous  over 
the  county  that  sheep  men  have  spent  hundreds  of 
dollars  during  the  past  year  in  buying  imported 
hounds,  and  the  feats  of  endurance  and  speed  of  the 
packs,  as  told  by  their  respective  owners,  has  awak- 
ened keen  rivalry  among  the  sheep  men.  The  plan 
is  to  have  a  general  starting  time  and  point,  with 
official  timers  and  starters  and  riders  to  travel  with 
the  hounds.  Several  hound  owners  are  making  good 
money  running  down  coyotes  for  the  sheep  men.  One 
man  cleared  $130  in  one  week  in  the  Skaggs  Springs 
section  the  early  part  of  this  month. 

We  have  had  notes  of  a  blackberry  bustle  in 
Sonoma  county  and  high  prices  reached.  A  report 
from  Santa  Rosa  says  that  the  price  at  Sebastopol 
has  advanced  from  $32.50  to  $50  a  ton,  and  may  go 
higher.  T.  E.  Barlow,  a  prominent  grower  of  Sebas- 
topol, is  credited  with  starting  the  war.  His  profit 
on  sales  at  $32.50  a  ton  was  only  $2.50,  and  he  de- 
cided to  obtain  more  from  the  canneries.  The  offer 
made  to  him  by  the  California  Fruit  Canners'  Associ- 
ation was  refused.  His  purpose  is  to  have  the  black- 
berry growers  of  his  section  adopt  a  plan  similar  to 
that  adopted  last  year  by  the  Watsonville  growers. 
These  men  pooled  all  their  strawberries  and  shipped 
them  to  commission  houses  in  San  Francisco  that 
guaranteed  them  a  minimum  price  of  $2.50  per  chest. 
This  netted  them  over  $25,000.  Mr.  Barlow  has  sub- 
mitted a  proposition  to  these  same  commission  houses 
to  handle  Sonoma  county  blackberries  on  the  same 
plan.  A  meeting  will  soon  be  held  to  work  up  the 
matter.  It  is  getting  decidedly  warm  and  interest- 
ing. ^ 

Our  apiaries  are  to  be  protected  from  the  spread 
of  foul  brood  by  a  new  law  which  requires  boards  of 
supervisors,  on  petition  of  ten  or  more  bee  keepers, 
to  appoint  a  suitable  person  to  inspect  apiaries  in 
which  "foul  brood"  or  other  disease  infectious  to 
bees  is  alleged  to  exist,  and  to  require  eradication  of 
such  cause  of  contagion  or  infection.  All  infected 
apiaries  are  declared  a  public  nuisance,  and  where 
the  owners"cannot  be  found  or  served  with  notice  the 
inspector  is  authorized  to  abate  the  nuisance  by 
treatment  or  destruction,  the  expense  to  be  a  county 
charge.  The  inspector  is  allowed  $3  a  day  when 
actually  engaged  in  his  duties.  This  compensation 
is  too  low  to  tempt  job  hunters,  and  probably  bee 
keepers  will  take  up  the  work  in  their  own  protec- 
tion and  to  see  that  competent  inspectors  are  pro- 
vided. 

Malicious  destruction  of  property  is  to  be  a 
greater  crime  in  the  future  in  this  State.  Many 
things  have  heretofore  escaped  the  definition  of 
arson,  but  now  it  will  be  very  difficult  for  any  rural 
firebug  to  escape  a  term  in  the  State's  prison. 
Among  other  things  the  burning  of  which  will  hence- 
forth constitute  a  felony  are  these  :  Any  bridge  ex- 
ceeding in  value  $50,  any  stack  of  hay  or  grain  or 
straw  of  any  kind,  or  any  pile  of  baled  hay  or  straw, 
or  any  pile  of  potatoes,  or  beans,  or  vegetables,  or 
produce,  or  fruit  of  any  kind,  whether  sacked, 
boxed,  crated  or  not,  or  any  growing  or  standing 
grain,  grass  or  tree,  or  any  fence,  cordwood  or 
shakes,  or  any  tule  land  or  peat  ground  the  value  of 
$25  or  over,  not  the  property  of  the  person.  Burn- 
ing any  of  these  wilfully  and  maliciously  subjects  the 
culprit  to  the  danger  of  from  one  to  ten  years  in  the 
State's  prison. 

It  is  now  possible  for  any  progressive  neighbor- 
hood to  work  by  itself  for  the  improvement  of  its 
roads  and  to  be  sure  that  the  money  paid  shall  be  ex- 
pended just  where  it  chooses.  This  will  not  only  help 
progressive  neighborhoods,  but  it  will  put  to  shame 
the  unprogressive  and  have  a  tendency  to  whip  them 
into  line.  The  new  law  provides  that  any  portion  of 
a  county  may  be  formed  into  a  permanent  road  divi- 
sion, on  petition  to  the  board  of  supervisors  of  a 
majority  of  the  land  owners  residing  in  the  proposed 
division.  Road  improvement  within  such  division 
may  Le  made  by  means  of  a  special  tax  or  the  issue 


of  bonds,  and  by  the  appropriation  of  an  equitable 
proportion  of  the  general  road  fund.  No  tax  shall 
be  levied  save  by  approval  of  the  majority  of  the  land 
owners  of  the  division  at  a  special  election,  and  ap- 
proval of  any  proposed  bond  issue  shall  be  had  in 
like  manner.  All  the  road  work  shall  be  done  by 
contract,  let  to  the  lowest  responsible  bidder,  who 
shall  give  a  bond,  and  the  work  shall  be  inspected  by 
inspectors  appointed  for  that  purpose.  This  seems 
to  rule  out  many  abuses  in  present  ways  of  doing 
road  work,  and  we  hope  some  district  will  proceed  at 
once  and  give  the  whole  State  the  advantage  of  a 
practical  demonstration.  What  neighborhood  will  be 
the  first  to  do  this  ? 

The  "  bob-tail  nag  "  will  no  longer  be  a  possibility 
in  California — a  bang-tail  is  all  the  abbreviation 
which  the  law  will  permit.  By  a  law  just  passed, 
docking  the  tails  of  horses,  or  causing  the  operation 
to  be  done,  is  a  misdemeanor,  and  county  supervisors 
are  allowed  to  appropriate  a  sum  not  to  exceed  $150 
a  month  in  aid  of  societies  for  prevention  of  all  sorts 
of  cruelty  to  animals. 

Judge  Bond,  president  of  the  Prune  Association, 
has  returned  from  the  East  and  Europe  and  appa- 
rently finds  that  people  are  not  starving  for  prunes 
anywhere.  He  finds,  presumably,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  meet  the  prices  prevailing  abroad,  and,  as 
stated  in  our  market  review,  the  Association  has 
made  a  new  export  price.  The  Association  announces 
that  nearly  all  the  stock  of  small  prunes  has  been 
disposed  of.  Judge  Bond  says  that  he  came  home 
with  some  well-formulated  ideas  that  may  prove  a 
remedy  for  the  present  deplorable  situation,  but  he 
wishes  first  to  consult  with  the  directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation regarding  the  utility  and  feasibility  of  his 
plans.  Probably  we  shall  soon  have  indication  of 
what  they  are. 

We  have  often  spoken  of  the  difficulty  of  getting . 
Paris  green  which  would  contain  enough  arsenical 
poison  to  kill  the  pests  and  in  the  proper  form  to  do 
that  without  injury  to  the  tree.  The  trade  is  now, 
according  to  a  law  now  in  force  in  this  State,  to  be 
regulated  with  the  aim  of  getting  a  better  article 
distributed.  The  law  requires  that  manufacturers 
and  dealers  in  original  packages  of  Paris  green,  be- 
fore offering  the  same  for  sale  in  California,  to  send  a 
sample  to  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Berkeley,  with  a  statement  equivalent  to  a  guaranty 
to  purchasers  that  the  Paris  green  sold  shall  equal 
the  sample.  No  one  is  entitled  to  deal  in  Paris 
green  in  this  State  without  a  certificate  from  Berke- 
ley showing  that  the  law  has  been  complied  with. 
All  Paris  green  must  contain  at  least  50%  of  arseni- 
ous  oxide,  of  which  not  more  than  4%  shall  be  uncom- 
bined.  Violation  of  the  Act  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of 
not  less  than  $50,  with  costs,  in  a  suit  to  be  brought 
by  the  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 
This  ought  to  bring  the  whole  Paris  green  manufac- 
ture and  trade  upon  a  better  basis. 

The  California  State  Floral  Society  will  do  a  notable 
thing  this  spring,  taking  advantage  of  the  visit  of 
President  McKinley  to  give  particular  emphasis  and 
occasion  to  its  effort.  It  will  have  a  grand  general 
display  of  the  floral  productions  of  the  coast  in  the 
grand  nave  of  the  Ferry  Building,  at  the  foot  of  Mar- 
ket street,  in  this  city.  This  structure  is  better 
adapted  to  the  purpose  than  any  hall  the  Society 
ever  was  able  to  obtain  ;  the  space  being  50  feet  wide 
by  500  feet  long,  gives  ample  room  for  the  proper  dis- 
play of  ^plants  and  flowers,  the  ventilation  and  light 
being  perfect.  Exhibits  of  all  sorts  of  fine  things  in 
the  floral  line  are  solicited,  and  a  splendid  lot  of 
medals  are  hung  up  to  give  successful  ex- 
hibitors something  by  which  to  remember  their 
triumphs.  It  is  also  proposed  to  have  a  floral 
congress  of  the  Pacific  States,  to  be  in  ses- 
sion during  the  week  of  the  flower  show,  the  dates 
for  which  are  May  16,  17  and  18.  There  will  be  three 
classes  of  exhibitors  —  professional  growers,  ama- 
teurs and  dealers.  The  society  has  been  fortunate  in 
inducing  the  veteran  florist,  F.  A.  Miller,  215  Hayes 
St.,  S.  F.,  to  act  as  manager  of  its  display  and  all 
particulars  desired  can  be  secured  by  correspondence 
with  him. 

A  very  remarkable  instance  of  horticultural  evo- 
lution is  noted:  the  prune  is  getting  to  be  a  chestnut. 


March  30,  1901. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Alfalfa  Leaf-Spot. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  some  leaves  of  alfalfa 
showiDg  some  disease.  Will  you  kindly  inform  me 
through  the  columns  of  your  paper  what  it  is,  and 
the  remedy  for  it  ?  It  is  a  year  old  and  sown  on 
good  land. — Subscriber,  Fowler,  Fresno  county. 

This  is  an  old  enemy  of  the  alfalfa  plant.  Nearly 
seventy-years  ago  it  was  first  described  by  a  French 
botanist  and  it  has  been  pretty  well  known  since  that 
time.  It  is  obliged  to  drag  through  life  this  ponder- 
ous name  :  Pseudopeziza  medicaginis.  Commonly  it 
can  be  called  alfalfa  leaf-spot.  It  is  different  from 
another  fungus  known  as  clover  rust,  which  also  at- 
tacks alfalfa.  This  disease  has  been  in  California  for 
some  time  and  is  usually  found  on  alfalfa  grown  in 
dooryards,  etc.,  where  it  is  not  subjected  to  regular 
cutting.  In  some  cases  on  plants  thus  allowed  to  get 
old  growth  it  is  bad  enough  to  remove  most  of  the 
leaves.  In  the  Eastern  States  it  sometimes  becomes 
very  destructive,  and  Prof.  Pommel  of  Ames,  Iowa, 
estimated  that  one  year  it  destroyed  50%  of  the  al- 
falfa in  that  neighborhood.  The  disease  appears  upon 
the  upper  side  of  the  leaves  in  small  irregular  brown- 
ish spots,  which  enlarge  to  about  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  in  diameter  and  extend  through  the  leaf  to  the 
under  side,  turning  all  parts  brown,  and  the  leaves 
finally  drop.  As  for  treatment,  while  this  fungus 
like  others  of  its  kind  would  be  checked  by  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  no  one  would  think  of  spraying  alfalfa 
by  the  acre  nor  would  it  be  easy  to  reach  the  affected 
surfaces  by  spraying.  Cutting  and  burning  would 
help  to  keep  free  the  later  growth  of  the  crop,  which 
will  come  when  atmospheric  conditions  are  less  favor- 
able for  the  growth  of  the  fungus.  Fortunately, 
though  this  trouble  has  been  occasionally  seen  in 
California  and  in  fact  can  usually  be  found  here  and 
there  on  the  older  leaves  of  the  plant,  it  has  not,  so 
far  as  we  are  aware,  become  serious  in  this  State. 
Not  only  is  it  possible  that  our  dry  summer  air  does 
not  favor  the  growth  of  the  fungus,  but  our  method 
of  frequent  cutting  and  keeping  the  plant  almost 
continually  in  fresh  new  growth  would  also  be  a  po- 
tent influence  against  its  injurious  spread.  We  count 
largely  upon  the  fact  of  its  presence  here  and  slight 
injury  by  it  as  a  strong  indication  that  we  are  not 
destined  to  suffer  greatly  from  it. 

Sprint*  Budding. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  sometimes  heard  people 
talk  of  spring  budding — that  is,  budding  young  nurs- 
ery stock  at  this  time  of  the  season  instead  of  graft- 
ing peaches  onto  peach  trees.  It  is  not  very  easy  to 
make  peach  grafts  stick  on  peach  trees — stick  if 
done  at  this  time  of  the  year.  The  bark  will  peel 
now  just  as  well  as  in  the  regular  budding  time. — 
Propagator,  Oakland. 

It  is  possible  to  bud  early  in  the  spring  with  a 
"pushing  bud" — that  is,  a  bud  of  the  previous  sea- 
son's growth,  just  as  it  is  beginning  to  start  new 
growth,  but  there  is  so  much  trouble  in  handling 
growing  buds  without  any  leaf  stems  to  use  as  a 
handle,  and  the  percentage  of  success  is  so  low,  that 
nursery  stock  is  seldom  grown  in  this  way.  The 
earliest  budding  that  is  largely  done  is  "June  bud- 
ding," though  in  California  it  can  be  done  just  as 
soon  as  you  can  get  good  buds  of  this  spring's 
growth.  This  is  done  by  pinching  the  ends  of  new 
shoots  as  soon  as  they  have  grown  out  several  inches. 
This  stops  the  lengthening  of  the  shoot  and  causes 
the  side  buds  to  plump  out,  and  as  soon  as  they  are 
full  sized  the  budding  begins.  As  soon  as  the  buds 
are  seen  to  have  "taken"  the  top  of  the  stock  is 
partly  cut  away,  or  broken  down  a  little  distance 
above  the  bud.  This  starts  the  bud,  and  when  it  is 
grown  strongly  the  top  is  cut  away  close  to  it.  The 
bud  then  continues  to  grow,  the  scar  heals  over  and 
you  get  a  good  small  tree  the  same  summer  the  bud 
is  set,  and  such  trees  are  sold  as  June  buds  the  fol- 
lowing winter.  You  will  find  these  things  and  other 
matters  of  nursery  practice  more  fully  discussed  in 
"  California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them."  Very 
little  grafting  is  done  on  peach  stock  ;  budding  is 
more  successful. 

Potato  Diseases. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  tell  us  something  about 
potato  diseases  and  their  treatment. — S.  H.,  Peta- 
luma. 

The  chief  potato  disease  in  California  is  the  blight 
which  appears  first  in  dark  colorations  on  parts  of 


the  leaves  and  finally  attacks  the  stems  and  tubers. 
The  treatment  for  this  is  the  Bordeaux  mixture  ap- 
plied as  soon  as  the  spots  begin  to  appear  on  the 
leaves  and  continued  later,  as  was  explained  in  these 
columns  in  our  issue  of  Feb.  16,  1901.  This  disease 
works  great  harm  for  the  reason  that  people  do  not 
treat  it  promptly  and  energetically.  Another  dis" 
ease  is  the  potato  scab — so  called  from  the  unsightly 
blotches  it  makes  on  the  surface  of  the  potato.  It 
can  be  largely  prevented  by  selecting  only  smooth, 
perfect  potatoes  for  planting  and  by  soaking  them 
before  planting  in  a  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate. 
Dissolve  two  and  one-half  ounces  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate in  two  gallons  of  hot  water  and  then  add  thir- 
teen gallons  of  cold  water.  Wash  the  seed  potatoes, 
put  them  in  a  clean  sack  and  soak  for  one  and  one- 
half  hours  in  the  above  solution.  This  is  a  rank 
poison  and  no  potatoes  should  be  left  unplanted. 
Both  the  blight  and  scab  are  increased  by  repeated 
potato  growing  on  the  same  ground.  Rotation 
should  be  practiced.   

Walnuts  for  High  Elevations. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  starting  a  new  ranch  in  this 
valley.  It  is  over  4000  feet  elevation,  and  we  have 
late  and  early  frosts.  Many  acres  of  my  land  are  a 
heavy,  rich,  black  soil,  inclined  to  adobe,  and  am  anx- 
ious to  put  out  some  English  walnut  trees.  Do  you 
think  they  would  thrive  in  this  soil  and  climate  ?  If 
the  trees  would  grow  well,  but  would  not  mature  the 
nuts  on  account  of  frosts,  then  I  should  like  to  set 
them  out  for  shade  and  ornament.  Very  few  trees 
are  grown  in  this  valley.  I  want  something  different 
from  what  almost  everyone  sets  out  here — when  they 
plant  any,  and  they  are  the  poplars,  which  I  do  not 
like.— H.  R.  T.  Coffin,  Standish. 

We  have  no  data  at  hand  about  the  success  of  the 
English  walnut  at  your  elevation  so  far  north.  If 
readers  can  supply  it  we  shall  be  glad.  If  any  Eng- 
lish walnuts  will  do  in  such  a  place  they  will  be  the 
French  varieties,  and  not  the  kinds  commonly  grown 
in  southern  California.  It  will  not  be  a  question  of 
bearing  alone,  but  of  being  killed  back  by  frosts  in 
the  spring  after  the  sap  has  been  started  by  preced- 
ing heat.  For  this  reason  the  country  east  of  the 
Sierra  Nevada  is  very  trying  on  trees.  It  is  worse 
than  the  unbroken  cold  of  the  North  Atlantic  States, 
for  that  keeps  the  tree  dormant  until  it  is  safe  for  it 
to  start  growth.  The  alternations  of  heat  and  freez- 
ing can  be  endured  only  by  very  hardy  trees.  You 
will  have  to  experiment  with  different  kinds.  It  is 
possible  that  the  trees  which  are  now  so  widely 
chosen  in  the  region  are  those  which  have  shown 
hardiness. 

Turkestan  Alfalfa. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  inform  me  where  I  can 
procure  Turkestan  alfalfa  seed  ?  I  am  anxious  to 
try  sowing  some  this  spring,  as  I  have  read  such 
good  accounts  of  it,  but  I  do  not  find  the  seed  adver- 
tised.— H.  R.  T.  C,  Lassen  county. 

We  do  not  know  where  the  variety  can  be  had. 
The  plants  are  being  grown  at  the  Experiment  Sta- 
tion in  comparison  with  ordinary  alfalfa,  but  we  are 
not  aware  that  any  seed  has  yet  reached  the  trade. 
The  inquiry  has  been  very  sharp  and  no  doubt  enter- 
prising dealers  will  advertise  it  next  year  if  they 
can  get  it. 

Nails  as  Fruit  Forcers. 

To  the  Editor: — I  note  an  inquiry  from  San  Diego 
county  as  to  what  to  do  with  barren  trees.  The  trees 
need  iron.  When  fruit  trees  blossom  and  the  small 
fruits  fall,  the  best  remedy  is  to  drive  a  lot  of  cut 
nails  into  the  body  of  the  trees.  Do  not  be  afraid  to 
drive  quite  a  number  of  large  nails  in  the  trees.  I 
have  tried  this  a  number  of  times  and  have  never 
known  it  to  fail.  It  will  not  harm  the  trees,  but  will 
do  them  good,  and  they  will  bear  fruit  next  season 
and  for  years  to  come. — C.  C.  Eisele,  Bishop. 

This  is  a  very  old  notion.  We  have  no  confidence  in 
the  theory  that  the  tree  gets  iron  from  the  nails, 
because  it  has  been  amply  shown  that  materials  em- 
bedded in  wood  are  practically  unchanged,  and  so  the 
coming  man  will  find  out  when  he  comes  to  saw  up 
these  trees  for  firewood.  Trees  which  do  not  bear 
because  of  excessive  vegetative  energy  may  be 
turned  to  fruiting  if  enough  nails  are  driven  in  to 
check  the  sap  flow,  just  as  a  tree  may  be  made  to 
bear  by  cutting  away  part  of  the  roots  or  knocking 
off  part  of  the  bark.  But  trees  which  fail  to  bear 
through  weakness  resulting  from  lack  of  moisture 
the  previous  season  will  not  be  helped  by  nails.  They  i 
need  stimulation,  and  not  depletion,  and  nail  driving' 


is  a  depleting  process,  if  it  has  any  effect  at  all.  If 
you  want  to  give  the  tree  iron,  put  the  nails  or  any 
other  old  iron  or  salts  of  iron  in  the  soil  where  water 
used  by  the  tree  will  become  tinctured  with  iron. 
But  California  trees  seldom  need  additional  iron,  be- 
cause our  soils  are  naturally  well  supplied  with  this 
substance. 

Rock-Softening  Chemical. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  any  chemical  which  will 
soften  a  rock  while  drilling  a  hole  for  blasting  ? — 
Subscriber,  Sonoma. 

We  know  no  chemical  which  would  not  do  more 
harm  to  the  drill  than  good  to  the  rock. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
March  25.  1901. 

Alexander  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  temperature  has  been  slightly  above  normal  dur- 
ing- the  week  and  conditions  have  been  very  favorable 
for  all  crops.  Grain  is  in  excellent  condition,  making 
vigorous  growth,  and  will  probably  yield  the  heaviest 
crop  for  several  years.  Prospects  are  also  good  for  a 
large  crop  of  hay.  Work  in  the  hop  fields  is  progressing 
rapidly.  The  light  showers  falling  to  day  will  be  of  con- 
siderable benefit  to  grain  and  pasturage.  Deciduous 
fruit  trees  are  in  full  bloom  and  give  promise  of  unusu- 
ally heavy  crops.  Orange  buds  are  swelling.  Olives  are 
looking  well. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Conditions  have  been  generally  favorable  for  crops 
during  the  week,  though  northerly  winds  have  dried 
out  the  surface  soil  in  some  places.  Plowing  and  seeding 
are  completed  except  in  some  of  the  low  lands.  Grain 
continues  in  good  condition,  but  would  be  improved  by 
occasional  light  showers.  Prospects  are  good  for  a  heavy 
crop.  Alfalfa  and  pasturage  are  in  good  condition. 
Nearly  all  deciduous  fruits  are  in  full  bloom  and  most 
varieties  give  promise  of  a  heavy  yield.  In  some  locali- 
ties, however,  apricots  will  not  yield  as  heavily  as  in 
some  years,  but  it  is  probable  the  fruit  will  be  of  larger 
size  than  last  season's.  Light  frosts  have  occurrrd  in 
some  sections,  but  no  damage  has  resulted. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  pleasant 
and  generally  favorable  for  all  crops.  The  high  north 
wind  on  Friday  and  Saturday  in  some  portions  of  the 
valley  did  little  or  no  damage  to  the  grain.  In  some 
localities  rain  is  needed  to  facilitate  plowing  in  orchards 
and  vineyards,  and  for  summer-fallowing,  while  in  others 
the  ground  is  reported  to  be  in  excellent  condition  for 
this  work.  Peaches  and  apricots  are  out  of  bloom  and 
have  a  good  set  of  fruit.  Apples,  pears,  plums  and 
prunes  are  in  full  bloom.  Prospects  continue  good  for 
large  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  alfalfa.  Green  feed  is 
abundant  and  stock  are  doing  well.  Summer-fallowing 
is  progressing  and  farmers  are  busy  preparing  for  har- 
vest. Rain  would  be  beneficial  in  all  sections.  There 
has  been  no  damage  from  frost. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Warm  weather  has  continued  during  the  week.  Most 
crops  have  made  good  growth,  although  beginning  to 
show  a  lack  of  moisture  in  some  sections.  Rain  has 
fallen  in  San  Diego  and  vicinity,  greatly  improving  the 
condition  of  grain  and  orchards.  In  nearly  all  other  sec- 
tions rain  is  needed  soon,  as  the  late  sown  grain  is  not 
doing  well.  The  surface  soil  is  becoming  very  dry  from 
continued  warm  weather  and  drying  winds.  Green  feed 
is  becoming  scarce  in  some  places.  Deciduous  fruits  are 
in  good  condition  and  citrus  orchards  are  looking  well. 

Eureka  Summary.— Valley  lands  are  generally  in 
good  condition  for  cultivation.  On  the  higher  levels 
plowing  and  seeding  are  practically  completed.  Grain  is 
growing  finely.  Early  varieties  of  fruit  are  in  bloom. 
Pasturage  was  never  better. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — The  week  was  unfavor- 
able for  growing  crops  on  account  of  drying  winds,  ex- 
cept in  the  extreme  south,  where  rain  on  the  21st  bene- 
fited vegetation.  Grain  is  beginning  to  fail  in  places. 
Rain  is  needed  badly. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  March  27,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Mr.  Gillet  on  the  Tap  Root  Question. 

Mr.  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City  writes  to  the  Ore- 
gon Agriculturist  concerning  the  theoretical  value 
of  the  tap  root,  which  seems  to  be  largely  held  in 
that  State.  There  are  also  enough  tap-rooters  in 
California  to  make  it  interesting  to  review  the  ques- 
tion here,  so  we  reproduce  Mr.  Gillet's  discussion: 

What  is  to  be  Done  With  the  Tap  Root  ? — This 
is  a  question  often  put  to  nurserymen  by  people 
planting  that  class  of  trees  known  to  grow  a  root 
penetrating  the  earth  right  down,  without  dividing. 
Is  the  tap  root  necessary  to  the  successful  growth  of 
the  tree  Does  its  cutting  back  render  the  young 
tree  less  capable  of  resisting  the  force  of  the  wiud  ? 
What  is  gained,  in  fact,  by  cutting  back  the  tap 
root?  All  these  are  questions  of  importance  re- 
garding tap- rooted  trees,  and  which  I  propose  to 
briefly  discuss  in  this  article,  and  more  so  in  your 
paper,  since  I  notice  that  so  many  people  in  your 
State  lay  such  a  stress  on  having  the  tap  root  of  the 
walnut  trees  they  order  entirely  preserved,  their 
idea  being  that  trees  planted  with  the  whole  tap 
root  on  are  more  liable  to  succeed  than  otherwise, 
which  is  true  if  the  trees  have  nothing  else  but  a 
smooth  tap  root  without  any  laterals  and  fibers,  as 
are  walnut,  pecan  and  hickory  trees  grown  in  the 
deep,  rich  and  moist  soil  of  valleys.  But  when  such 
nut  trees  are  raised  with  plenty  of  lateral  roots  and 
fibers  on,  as  is  the  case  with  mountain-grown  trees, 
or  trees  raised  in  poor  and  shallow  soil,  it  is  of  very 
little  importance  whether  the  trees  are  planted  with 
the  tap  root  on  or  not. 

Look  at  grafted  trees,  grafted  by  the  Treyve  pro- 
cess in  a  propagating  house,  and  which  are  planted 
in  4-inch  pots  after  being  grafted  with  a  tall  tumbler 
over  the  graft  to  keep  the  air  around  the  graft 
humid  and  equal.  The  tap  root  is  entirely  done  away 
with,  and,  after  being  planted  in  nursery  rows,  few 
of  the  trees  ever  grow  tap  roots  again,  and  still  no 
walnut  trees  grow  so  luxuriantly  or  bear  so  quickly 
and  abundantly  as  grafted  ones.  In  France,  when 
the  nuts  are  planted  in  deep  and  rich  soil,  in  which 
the  tap  root  grows  immeasurably  long  and  smooth, 
nurserymen  in  middle  summer  cut  back  the  tap  root 
of  the  trees  with  a  very  sharp  blade,  to  make  them 
throw  out  side  roots  ;  and  when  transplanting  tap- 
rooted  trees  in  nursery  rows  invariably  cut  back  the 
tap  root  half  way,  to  make  the  trees  grow  a  fine  top. 

Among  the  tap-rooted  trees  are  all  the  conifene 
(pines,  cedars,  spruces  and  the  like),  walnuts  and,  to 
some  extent,  chestnuts,  almonds  and  pears.  A  gen- 
eral belief  exists  among  people  that  the  tap  root 
must  be  preserved,  especially  in  California,  where 
the  summers  are  so  dry,  to  permit  the  tree  to  get 
the  moisture  indispensable  to  its  growth.  This  is 
true  whenever  the  trees  are  planted  in  dry  and  un- 
irrigated  land,  nothiug,  in  that  case,  being  gained  by 
cutting  back  the  tap  root,  for  the  very  reason  that 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  the  tap  root  will  grow  back, 
and  even  divide  into  two  or  three  instead  of  one. 
This  I  have  had  many  occasions  to  ascertain  in  tak- 
ing up  four-year-old  walnut  trees,  whose  tap  roots 
had  been  cut  back  4  to  6  inches  from  the  collar  when 
one  year  old,  and  before  being  planted  in  nursery 
rows.  But  in  rich  and  moist  soil  the  tap  root  may 
very  well  be  done  away  with  as  perfectly  unneces- 
sary to  the  growth  and  development  of  the  tree. 

Old  Trees  in  the  Mountains. — The  tap  root  is  of 
real  use  to  a  tree  only  in  its  young  age,  and  is  evi- 
dently intended  by  nature  to  enable  those  trees  which 
are  generally  found  on  the  sides  of  mountains,  where 
the  soil  is  hard  and  dry,  both  to  withstand  success- 
fully the  destructive  force  of  the  wind  and  to  get 
from  below  the  surface  the  requisite  moisture  for 
their  successful  growth.  But  when  the  tree  has  at- 
tained a  certain  age,  and  as  soon  as  those  large  lat- 
eral roots  have  got  a  good  footing  in  the  ground,  the 
use  of  the  tap  root  is  gone,  and  accordingly  from 
time  to  time  it  ceases  to  penetrate  any  deeper  into 
the  earth  and  remains  stationary,  having  fulfilled  its 
mission. 

The  best  illustration  that  can  be  had  of  the  growth 
and  use  of  the  tap  root  in  trees  is  seen  in  the  hydrau- 
lic mines  of  California,  where  the  huge  stumps  of  our 
various  coniferae  are  hurled  down  and  their  immense 
roots  laid  bare  upon  the  bedrock  by  the  irresistible 
streams  of  water  poured  out  by  the  monitors  on  the 
banks  of  clay  and  gravel  from  which  gold  is  ex- 
tracted. The  tap  root  can  be  plainly  seen,  hardly 
measuring  a  few  feet  in  length,  while  the  real  roots 
of  the  tree  are  as  plainly  seen,  four  to  six  in  number, 
plunging  from  the  side  of  the  tree  into  the  earth  at 
an  angle  of  45°  to  60°,  thus  enabling  those  giants  of 
the  Sierras  to  withstand,  without  fear  of  being  blown 
down,  those  terrific  storms  sweeping  in  winter  over 
mountains  and  canyons.  Even  with  saplings,  eighteen 
to  twenty  years  of  age,  is  the  tap  root  of  little  use, 
those  young  trees  having  already  developed  lateral 
roots  penetrating  deep  enough  in  the  soil  to  permit 
them  to  do  away  with  that  root.  The  tap  root  may, 
therefore,  be  considered  as  being  of  great  service  to 
a  tree  only  in  its  growth,  and  till  the  lateral  roots 
have  got  a  good  footing  in  the  earth.  Whenever 
planting  coniferae,  which  are  forest  and  shade  trees, 


very  little  is  gained  by  getting  rid  of  the  tap  root, 
which  ought  to  be  let  alone.  But  with  fruit — and 
especially  nut-bearing — trees  it  is  a  very  different 
thing.  Take  the  walnut,  for  instance,  which  is  grown 
as  much,  even  more,  for  its  nuts  than  its  timber.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  a  walnut  whose  tap  root 
has  been  cut  back  in  transplanting  will  go  to  bearing 
sooner  and  bear  larger  crops.  And  why  ?  Because 
the  cutting  back  of  the  tap  root  forces  wide  roots  to 
spread  out  all  around,  and  the  growth  of  so  many 
roots,  many  running  close  to  the  surface,  will  force 
the  tree  to  throw  out  more  branches  and  ramifica- 
tions— in  short,  to  spread  out,  instead  of  shooting  up, 
like  a  pine  or  spruce,  as  would  be  the  case  if  the  tap 
root  had  been  preserved.  There  is,  then,  a  direct 
gain  in  doing  away  with  the  tap  root  when  such  trees 
are  grown  for  their  fruit.  As  nut-bearing  trees  are 
generally  longer  in  getting  to  fruit  than  our  common 
fruit  trees,  this  point  of  making  them  bear  sooner 
and  larger  crops  when  young  is  a  very  essential  and 
important  one.  So  it  is  with  other  tap-rooted  trees. 
The  pruning  of  the  tap  root  by  forcing  the  tree  to 
throw  out  at  once  lateral  roots  stimulates  their 
growth,  and  the  quicker  a  tree  spreads  out  and 
forms  a  head  the  sooner,  also,  does  it  go  to  bearing. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  recommend  the  cutting  back 
of  the  tap  root  in  transplanting,  unless  such  trees 
would  be  planted  more  as  shade  trees,  or  for  their 
timber,  than  for  their  fruit. 


Varieties  of  the  Pomelo. 

The  agitation  for  the  revision  of  the  nomenclature 
of  the  pomelo  has  resulted  in  definite  proposition  pre- 
pared by  a  number  of  leading  southern  California 
pomelo  growers  at  a  meeting  held  last  week  in  Los 
Angeles.  The  Cultivator  gives  the  following  as  the 
names  and  descriptions  of  the  varieties  tested  and 
the  recommendations  made  by  the  committee: 

Triumph — Dense,  firm  texture;  peel  smooth  and  of 
normal  color;  size  small,  80s  to  150s,  running  heavily 
to  the  latter;  excessive  bearer,  tree  small  grower; 
juice  slight  in  quantity;  septa  nearly  free  from  bitter- 
ness; flesh  of  dark  color,  sweet  and  of  fine  flavor; 
early;  oil  cells  very  large  and  distinct;  seed  when  cut 
often  shows  tinge  of  pink.    Not  recommended. 

Nectar — Synonyms:  Florida  Seedling,  Duarte 
Seedling,  Douglass  Seedling;  dense,  firm  texture; 
peel  very  smooth  and  bright;  size  large,  42s  to  80s, 
running  large;  tree  strong,  symmetrical,  productive; 
abundant  juice,  vinous,  excellent;  pale  lemon  color; 
oil  cells  small  and  numerous.    Highly  recommended. 

Seedless — Synonym:  Marsh  Seedless;  beautiful; 
fine  grain;  bright  peel;  size  normal,  42s  to  96s; 
nearly  seedless,  rarely  more  than  four  to  five,  often 
none;  very  juicy,  piquant,  good;  late;  tree  a  fine 
grower  and  productive;  fruit  holds  late  on  tree. 
Highly  recommended. 

Walters — Bright  peel;  fine  grain;  size  64s  to  96s; 
good  tree;  medium  bearer.    Not  recommended. 

Mays — A  firm,  dense  fruit  of  scarcely  medium 
size;  handsome;  very  acid  and  late.  Not  recom- 
mended. 

Silver — Synonym:  Thornless  Silver  Cluster.  From 
J.  R.  Klemm  of  Winterhaven,  Fla.,  who  says  of  it: 
"  No  one  in  this  section  of  Florida  will  plant  any  other 
variety."  Small  trees  growing  in  California,  now 
producing  first  specimens,  promise  finely,  yielding 
fruit  of  very  uniform  and  full  size  and  of  the  densest 
and  finest  grain;  abundant  juice;  vinous,  sweet  and 
racy  flavor.  Not  fully  tested,  but  a  promising 
variety. 

Thursby — Originated  from  trees  budded  in  Florida 
by  Mr.  Lankaster  and  brought  by  him  to  San  Diego. 
The  fruit  submitted  by  Mr.  Copeland  of  the  Land  & 
Town  Co.  was  from  those  trees;  fruit  large;  usually 
flattened  top  and  bottom,  but  occasionally  pear- 
shaped;  skin  usually  thin;  juice  abundant  and  richly 
flavored;  seeds  long,  light  yellow  in  color  and  lying 
near  the  core,  which  is  usually  small  and  is  easily 
severed  so  that  the  fruit  can  be  cut  into  two  equal 
parts.    Highly  recommended  for  market. 

Fogg's  Improved  Sweet  (Accidental  Seedling  from 
Altamont  Springs,  Fla.) — Large,  42s  to  80s;  smooth, 
handsome;  oil  cells  fine,  very  numerous;  very  thin 
skinned;  grain  dense,  fine,  juicy;  flesh  dark,  sweet, 
rich,  bitter  principle  distinct;  tree  strong,  spread- 
ing, moderately  thorny,  abundant  bearer.  Highly 
recommended. 

Imperial — Large;  bright  colored,  handsome;  fine, 
delicate,  juicy;  flesh  light,  clear,  bitter  principle; 
sprightly,  pleasant  flavor;  tree  a  very  strong  and 
abundant  grower.  Recommended. 

Aurantium — Medium,  is  very  small;  rather  thick 
skin;  flavor  spicy,  aromatic,  fine;  very  juicy;  poor 
tree;  heavy  bearer. 

Leonardy — Small,  fine  flavor.  Not  generally 
known. 


Irrigation  During  Bloom. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
the  9th  you  say  rain  falls  on  blooming  trees  without 
disturbing  fruiting.  In  reply  I  will  state,  in  Georgia 
rain  falling  on  a  cotton  bloom  the  first  day  prevents 
its  fruiting.  Peaches  there  when  it  rains  at  time  of 
blooming  do  not  set  heavy.  Here  in  California  it 
happens  to  be  for  two  successive  years  I  witnessed 
the  same  prune  trees  being  irrigated  at  Ontario 


when  in  full  bloom — results  not  over  one-fourth  crop 
the  following  or  third  successive  year.  No  irrigation 
during  bloom,  results  a  full  crop.  It  does  not  do  to 
irrigate  orange  trees  at  time  of  blooming  if  a  large 
yield  is  needed;  no  harm  to  irrigate  when  buds  are 
commencing  to  show.  I  would  say  to  the  almond 
man,  to  irrigate  one-half  of  his  orchard  while  in 
bloom  and  the  other  half  as  soon  as  the  blossom  has 
been  dropped,  and  thus  see  which  is  best.  I  have  an 
orchard  of  oranges  and  lemons  and  notice  when 
lemons  are  blooming  if  it  rains  none  of  these  blooms 
set  fruit.  R.  P.  Sibley. 

Los  Angeles. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Recent  Poultry  Experiments. 

The  latest  report  of  poultry  experiments  we  re- 
ceive is  that  from  the  North  Carolina  station,  cover- 
ing the  work  of  the  last  fiscal  year,  from  which  we 
shall  take  interesting  paragraphs. 

Warm  Houses  and  Winter  Laying. — Though  the 
importance  of  warm  houses  is  perhaps  less  in  Cali- 
fornia than  in  North  Carolina,  the  following  is  inter- 
esting :  The  total  number  of  eggs  produced  per 
hundred  hens  in  the  warm  house  was  5239,  while  the 
other  flock  laid  only  4136  eggs,  during  the  five  months 
of  the  test,  leaving  a  balance  in  favor  of  the  warm 
house  flock  of  1103  eggs,  which  were  worth  in  the 
local  market  24  cents  per  dozen,  or  $22.06.  It  is  thus 
seen  that  the  additional  expense  for  increasing  the 
warmth  of  the  house  was  a  very  profitable  invest- 
ment. This  experiment  clearly  indicates  that  for 
the  production  of  winter  eggs  it  is  highly  important 
to  build  warm,  substantial  houses  for  the  hens. 

Meat  Meal  and  Ground  Bone. — It  is  well  known 
that  ground  fresh  meat  and  bone  is  a  very  valuable 
constituent  for  egg  production.  In  many  localities, 
however,  it  is  difficult  to  procure  fresh  bones  and 
scraps  from  meat  markets,  and,  even  when  a  supply 
is  constantly  available,  it  is  not  usually  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  grind  the  material  for  the  fowls.  On  the  other 
hand,  beef  scraps  and  meat  meal  can  be  bought  of 
the  poultry  supply  houses  at  any  time,  and,  being  in 
a  thoroughly  dry  condition,  can  be  readily  mixed 
with  other  feeding  stuffs.  The  experiment  was  un- 
dertaken for  the  purpose  of  comparing  meat  meal 
with  ground  fresh  meat  and  bone  as  materials  fur- 
nishing protein  to  laying  hens.  The  first  result  was 
that  the  fowls  which  were  fed  fresh  ground  bone 
gained  more  in  weight  than  those  which  had  meat 
meal.  As  to  the  laying,  the  fowls  receiving  the  fresh 
bone  laid  3824  eggs,  weighing  492.5  pounds,  of  an  av- 
erage weight  of  12.75  pounds  per  hundred  eggs,  while 
the  meat  meal  lot  laid  only  3260  eggs,  weighing  391.2 
pounds,  and  weighing  11.94  pounds  per  hundred. 
Consequently  the  fowls  fed  fresh  bone  not  only  gained 
more  in  weight  but  they  also  laid  more  and  larger 
eggs.  During  the  experiment  four  of  the  hens  re- 
ceiving meat  meal  died  and  were  replaced  by  others. 
At  the  time  it  was  thought  that  they  were  killed  by 
some  poison  present  in  the  meat  meal.  The  fowls  re- 
ceiving fresh  ground  meat  and  bone  remained  healthy 
during  the  entire  test.  Of  course,  with  another  sam- 
ple of  meat  meal  the  results  might  have  been  differ- 
ent, and  consumers  are  advised  when  purchasing 
meat  meal  or  beef  scraps  to  insist  upon  obtain- 
ing a  perfectly  fresh  article. 

Nitrogenous  Food  for  Growing  Chickens. — Very 
little  careful  work  has  been  done  to  determine  how 
nitrogenous  or  narrow  a  ration  should  be  for  growing 
chickens,  and  indeed  it  is  quite  probable  that  no  gen- 
eral rule  applicable  to  all  cases  can  be  determined, 
for  possibly  the  ration  best  suited  for  the  production 
of  broilers,  which  are  forced  as  rapidly  as  possible 
until  they  reach  a  suitable  market  size,  may  not  be 
best  for  the  production  of  breeders  in  which  vigor 
and  strength  are  prime  essentials.  The  influence  of 
the  food  upon  the  health  and  development  of  the  fowl 
was  very  marked.  The  nitrogenous  chicks  were  vig- 
orous and  hearty  at  all  times,  while  the  carbonaceous 
ones  were  sickly,  poorly  feathered,  and  had  very  lit- 
tle appetite  for  their  food.  A  certain  amount  of 
animal  protein  seems  to  be  necessary  for  poultry, 
and  perhaps  the  poor  development  of  the  carbona- 
ceous lot  was  caused  as  much  by  this  factor  as  by 
the  composition  of  the  ration.  Of  the  two  breeds  the 
White  Leghorns  seemed  to  be  much  better  able  to 
thrive  on  the  carbonaceous  ration  than  the  White 
Wyandottes,  for  they  were  much  better  feathered 
and  more  vigorous  than  the  White  Wyandottes  in  the 
same  pen.  The  fact  that  the  composition  of  the 
ration  should  depend  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the 
characteristics  of  the  breed  to  which  it  is  fed  has 
been  already  observed.  In  an  experiment  conducted 
at  the  New  York  Geneva  station,  and  described  in 
the  eighth  annual  report,  it  was  found  that  "the 
larger  breeds  did  somewhat  better  on  the  nitrog- 
enous ration,  and  the  smaller  breeds  considerably 
better  with  the  less  nitrogenous." 

Green  Food  for  Laying  Hens. — During  the  year 
the  importance  of  a  liberal  supply  of  green  food  has 
been  studied  with  two  flocks  of  White  Leghorn  fowls 
about  five  years  old.  The  experiment  began  July  14, 
1899,  and  was  continued  for  twelve  periods  of  thirty 
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days  each.  Forty  White  Leghorn  hens  and  four 
cocks  were  divided  into  two  similar  flocks  and  placed 
in  two  houses  situated  side  by  side.  Both  flocks  were 
allowed  runs  15  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long,  and  both 
lots  of  fowls  had  access  at  all  times  to  the  grass  and 
other  herbage  growing  in  their  respective  runs.  For 
the  first  five  periods  pen  1  received  an  abundance  of 
cabbage,  rape  and  apples  in  addition  to  the  grass  of 
the  run.  During  the  next  three  periods  the  green 
food  was  given  to  pen  2  instead  of  pen  1 ;  then  for 
two  periods  pen  1  again  received  green  food,  and, 
finally,  during  the  last  two  periods  of  the  test,  the 
green  food  was  furnished  to  pen  2.  During  the  360 
days  each  fowl  when  liberally  supplied  with  green 
food  consumed  fifty-eight  pounds  of  beef  scraps, 
ground  fresh  bone  and  grain.  During  the  same  time 
fowls  which  did  not  receive  green  food  consumed 
sixty-one  pounds  of  the  same  materials.  White  Leg- 
horn fowls  which  were  at  least  five  years  old  laid  114 
eggs  each  when  supplied  with  an  abundance  of  green 
food  and  only  90  eggs  when  not  supplied  with  green 
food. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  in  practice  the  presence  or 
absence  of  green  food  would  exert  its  greatest  influ- 
ence in  winter,  when  eggs  are  highest  in  price,  it 
would  seem  very  important  to  supply  fowls  during 
that  season  with  some  kind  of  green  food,  and  in  sum- 
mer to  allow  them  a  run  sufficiently  large  so  that 
there  will  be  an  abundance  of  succulent  vegetable 
matter  for  them  at  all  times. 

An  Experiment  Concerning  the  Infertility  of 
Eggs —In  the  spring  of  1900  about  25%  of  the  eggs 
produced  by  the  fowls  at  the  station  farm  were  in- 
fertile ;  of  the  fertile  eggs  only  about  65%  would 
hatch,  and  the  chickens  which  were  produced  were 
not  strong  and  vigorous.  The  eggs  were  principally 
laid  by  pullets  which  had  been  used  duriDg  the  winter 
in  various  experiments  concerning  egg  production. 
The  fowls  had  been  kept  in  flocks  of  twenty  in  laying 
houses,  and  had  been  fed  quite  heavily  on  a  well-bal- 
anced ration.  Whole  grain  was  scattered  in  the  lit- 
ter in  the  houses  at  night,  and,  in  addition  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  scratching  for  their  grain,  each  flock  was 
allowed  a  run  15  feet  wide  and  100  feet  long.  The 
hens  and  cocks  were  apparently  vigorous  and  plenty 
of  eggs  were  obtained,  but  they  would  not  hatch  well. 
The  experiment  began  March  11th,  when  a  flock  of 
White  Leghorn  flows  was  selected  to  study  the  influ- 
ence of  unrestricted  range  upon  the  hatching  of  the 
eggs.  One-half  of  the  flock  was  allowed  to  remain 
undisturbed  in  the  house  and  yard  to  which  it  was 
accustomed,  while  the  remainder  of  the  flock  was 
allowed  to  run  at  large.  Both  lots  of  fowls  were  fed 
the  same  grain  ration,  but  it  was  observed  that  the 
fowls  running  at  large  did  not  consume  as  much  food 
as  those  confined,  which  was  probably  due  to  the 
larger  number  of  bugs  and  worms  which  they  were 
able  to  find.  The  average  of  these  tests  showed  that 
about  three  times  as  many  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the 
confined  hens  were  infertile,  and  that  the  fertile  eggs 
did  not  hatch  so  well  as  in  the  case  of  the  fowls  al- 
lowed unrestricted  range. 


THE  FIELD. 


Early  Lima  Bean  History. 

To  the  Editor  : — Referring  to  the  early  history  of 
the  Lima  bean  industry  in  this  and  Santa  Barbara 
counties,  Mr.  Jonathan  Mayhew  told  me  that  a  party 
(whose  name  I  have  forgotten)  in  Alameda  county  as 
early  as  1864  raised  them  on  quite  a  large  scale  there 
to  supply  San  Francisco,  shipping  them  entirely  in  a 
green  state.  Several  of  his  neighborc  tried  to  buy 
seed  of  him,  but  in  order  to  hold  his  lucrative  business 
longer  he  told  them  that  he  would  give  them  a  few  to 
start  with.  When  these  grew  they  saw  that  they 
were  the  large  butter  bean.  These  duped  neighbors 
then  clubbed  together  and  ordered  a  small  shipment 
direct  from  South  America,  costing  25  cents  a  pound. 

From  this  shipment  Mr.  Mayhew  raised  some  in 
Alameda  county  in  1866  and  brought  twenty-five  or 
thirty  pounds  to  a  sheep  man  named  Snyder,  who 
lived  on  his  ranch  at  the  mesa  near  the  lighthouse  at 
Santa  Barbara,  asking  him  to  plant  them  on  a  plot 
of  fenced  ground,  as  they  were  a  very  valuable  bean; 
Mr.  Snyder  cooked  a  mess  and  they  all  liked  them  so 
well  that  before  planting  time  came  around  they  had 
all  been  eaten  up. 

Mr.  Mayhew  moved  onto  his  Santa  Barbara  ranch 
in  1866  and  raised  some  Lima  beans  there  in  1867  or 
1868—1  am  not  certain  which.  I  was  foreman  for 
him  on  a  ranch  he  had  near  Ventura,  where  we 
raised  100  acres  of  I^mas  in  1870,  selling  nearly  all  of 
them  for  seed  purposes.  The  crop  was  light — only 
about  200  pounds  per  acre — it  being  a  dry  year.  As 
many  as  three  two-horse  teams  in  a  single  day  came 
from  Carpenteria  after  these  beans  for  seed  pur- 
poses. 

A  few  Limas  had  been  raised  in  Carpenteria  that 
year  and  perhaps  the  year  before,  but  the  general 
planting  commenced  in  the  spring  of  1871. 

I  believe  I  invented  the  first  bean  planter  ever  used 
in  California,  but  that  style  is  now  relegated  to  the 
rubbish  pile.  Aratus  Everett. 

Montalvo,  Ventura  county. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Barns,  Stalls  and  Floors  for  Cattle. 

By  Dr.  W.  N.  Sherman  of  Fresno  at  the  last  Convention  of  the 
California  Dairy  Association. 

The  subject  chosen  is  a  very  broad  one  and  I  can' 
only  attempt  a  brief  discussion  of  its  principal  parts 
at  this  time.  Good  barns,  floors  and  stalls  are  as 
necessary  as  good  cows  in  the  operation  of  a  profit- 
able dairy.  To  develop  and  preserve  the  profitable 
qualities  of  a  herd,  large  or  small,  they  must  have 
proper  care  as  well  as  food.  The  value  of  protecting 
our  herd  from  storms  and  changes  of  temperature 
will  not  be  denied.  We  must  consider  the  delicate 
milk-producing  machinery  of  the  cow  in  providing  for 
her  comfort  and  protection,  and  to  keep  her  in  per- 
fect condition  we  should  provide  for  her  the  best  our 
knowledge  can  devise  or  means  construct.  No  other 
animal  seems  to  so  greatly  enjoy  the  cool  shade,  the 
pure  water,  the  warm  sunshine,  quiet  rest  and  a 
comfortable  house,  and  they  yield  good  returns  for 
all  these  privileges. 

Comfort. — After  the  choice  of  a  good  cow  or  herd 
of  cows  comes  the  possession  of  a  good  place  to  keep 
them.  This  is  all-important  to  their  welfare  and  the 
owner's  success.  It  facilitates  the  ease  and  ability 
to  handle  them,  renders  them  docile,  and  permits 
regular  milking,  regardless  of  the  conditions  of  the 
weather  or  of  the  change  of  seasons.  Hence  we 
should  say  the  wise  selection  and  construction  of 
houses  for  cows  is  no  less  important  than  the  breed- 
ing and  feeding,  if  we  hope  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

As  a  rule,  greater  consideration  is  shown  the  horse 
than  the  cow,  and  without  reason  or  justice. 

Fortunately  for  us,  the  climate  of  California  is  a 
mild  one,  and  this  alone  may  lead  the  thoughtless  to 
neglect  his  duty  toward  his  herd.  The  changes  of 
temperature  and  moisture  in  this  climate  may — as  in 
the  human  family — be  as  unpleasant  to  the  animal 
here  as  the  one  accustomed  to  a  more  severe  climate. 
At  certain  seasons  of  the  year  our  rhanges  in  the 
temperature  of  night  and  day  are  very  great.  We 
are  all  more  or  less  familiar  with  the  effects  of  cold, 
frosty  nights  upon  the  milk  yield,  regardless  of  the 
feed,  if  cows  remain  exposed  or  out  of  doors  at  such 
times.  It  may  not  only  lessen  the  quantity,  but  also 
shorten  the  duration  of  the  milking  period. 

Cleanliness. — When  we  remember  that  the  great- 
est enemy  of  pure,  sweet  butter  is  contaminated  milk, 
and  that  this  contamination  comes  from  the  barn  or 
corral,  we  know  where  we  must  look  for  prevention. 
We  believe  that  people  who  handle  dairy  cows  need 
instruction  upon  this  point  more  than  any  other,  and 
if  they  become  familiar  with  sanitary  rules  and  bac- 
teriological laws  they  will  in  turn  instruct  the  milk- 
ers and  other  employes,  and  enforce  rules  to  prevent 
filth  contamination  of  milk.  Without  this  knowledge 
people  err  through  ignorance  and  not  willfully,  for 
they  believe  they  are  clean  when  the  eye  does  not 
detect  dirt  in  the  milk.  An  experience  in  this  line 
may  be  of  interest.  We  have  rules  to  regulate  our 
milkers  and  the  head  milker  must  see  that  they  are 
enforced.  A  few  years  ago  some  of  our  Portuguese 
milkers  came  to  us  filthy  and  dirty  in  their  work. 
They  could  hardly  speak  English,  but  were  taken  to 
the  creamery,  shown  the  machinery  and  the  scrupu- 
lous cleanliness  of  all  utensils  and  the  interior  ;  the 
odor  of  the  vessels,  as  well  as  the  looks,  was  im- 
pressed upon  them.  We  were  soon  rewarded  for  our 
pains  by  having  them  clean  and  careful  in  their  work, 
always  brushing  their  cows  before  milking,  and  keep- 
ing the  floors  and  stalls  clean.  When  they  go  away, 
as  they  do  for  a  while  each  year,  we  are  forced  to 
apply  the  same  methods  of  demonstration  and  in- 
struction to  the  new  employes.  Our  present  butter 
maker,  who  is  one  of  the  cleanest  and  best  we  have 
ever  had,  came  into  the  creamery  from  the  barn. 
He  is  a  Hollander  and  was  born  and  reared  among 
cows  and  takes  a  lively  interest  in  his  work.  This 
plan  of  instructing  the  milker  is  the  best  we  have 
found  to  secure  the  carrying  out  of  sanitary  rules 
and  personal  habits  of  care  and  cleanliness. 

Without  clean  barns  or  stalls  in  which  to  milk  we 
cannot  hope  to  enforce  such  rules  or  get  good  re- 
sults, hence  we  deem  it  of  great  importance  to  have 
barns  constructed  so  as  to  be  able  to  put  into  actual 
practice  most  of  the  valuable  theories  taught  con- 
cerning dairying.  We  have  found  them  easy  of 
accomplishment  and  with  very  satisfactory  results. 
The  rules  of  the  barn  require  that  the  milker  clean 
his  cows  before  milking.  As  the  cows  are  milked 
they  are  turned  out  and  the  gutters  cleaned  and  gyp- 
sum sprinkled  upon  the  floors.  This  acts  as  a  disin- 
fectant and  deodorizer  and  gives  the  floors  a  clean, 
white  appearance,  as  though  they  were  white- 
washed. Cleanliness,  while  it  costs  something  in  dol- 
lars and  cents,  gives  satisfactory  returns  in  other 
ways.  One  man  to  clean  and  haul  away  the  manure 
costs  about  $30  per  month.  It  is  his  daily  task  to 
gather  and  spread  the  manure  upon  the  ground, 
which  yields  large  returns  in  increased  yield  from 
vine  and  tree. 

Construction. — In  building  barns,  we  should  say 
their  relative  merits  should  be  comfort,  cleanliness,  | 
convenience,  ventilation  and  an  economical  construc- 
tion, with  a  view  of  disposing  of  the  manure  with  | 


economy  of  time  and  labor.  This  feature  is  best 
solved  by  the  cement  floor  and  gutter,  or  some  good 
substitute,  which  we  shall  mention  later. 

The  approved  methods  of  construction  seem  to 
favor  the  plan  of  a  high,  large  storage  barn,  with 
sheds  below  and  around  the  main  building  for  the 
accommodation  and  feeding  of  the  cows.  While  fol- 
lowing out  this  general  plan,  one  may  arrange  details 
in  construction  and  dimensions  to  suit  individual 
taste.  I  think  a  description  of  our  own  barn  might 
elucidate  the  subject  and  shorten  the  discussion,  at 
the  same  time  giving  a  good  understanding  of  cattle 
barns  as  generally  built  for  dairy  purposes. 

If  unable  to  build  a  large  barn  at  first,  we  would 
advise  the  building  of  the  shed  portion  first ;  this, 
done  in  a  neat,  substantial  way,  can  be  added  to  as  the 
herd  increases  or  quarters  become  crowded.  This 
would  be  preferable  to  building  a  complete  small 
barn  first,  and  having  later  on  to  build  another,  for 
up  to  certain  limits  it  is  best  to  keep  the  herd  to- 
gether, as  a  matter  of  economy  and  convenience. 
The  barn  should  have  a  central  main  building  for  the 
storage  of  hay,  and  feed  alleys  in  front  of  the  cow 
stalls  for  distributing  the  ration,  the  hay  being  fed 
from  above  into  the  racks  of  each  stall.  This  central 
building  rises  10  to  15  feet  higher  than  the  sheds  and 
is  ventilated  at  the  top  and  ends.  The  feed  alleys  on 
two  sides  and  at  one  end  are  4  feet  wide,  covered 
overhead,  so*  as  to  prevent  direct  draughts  of  air 
over  the  cow.  Dimensions  of  this  main  building  are 
36x90  feet.  At  one  end  are  built  two  silos,  with  a 
3-foot  alley  between  silos  and  barn  wall.  The  stall 
sheds  are  20  feet  wide,  and  the  stalls  3.6x8.6.  At 
one  end  and  corner  are  two  box  stalls  12x12,  with 
cement  floors,  for  the  reception  of  cows  about  to 
calve. 

An  economical  method  for  mechanically  storing 
hay  from  the  wagon  into  a  large  barn  is  as  yet  an  un- 
solved problem.  Our  barn  is  so  arranged  that  we 
can  remove  the  Bidwell  stalls  about  the  middle  of  the 
building  and  drag  the  wagons  of  hay  in  from  either 
side. 

How  It  Works. — The  shed  portion  of  the  barn  con- 
tains the  stalls,  and  the  cows  are  admitted  from 
sliding  doors  at  both  ends  and  in  the  middle.  They 
soon  learn  their  stalls  and  quietly  retire  to  their 
places  when  admitted.  Each  stall  is  closed,  so  as  to 
appear  as  an  ordinary  stall,  and  the  cow  steps  across 
the  gutter  when  entering.  The  exit  is  facilitated  by 
opening  the  side  of  the  stall  and  allowing  the  animal 
to  turn.  Careless  milkers  might  back  the  cow  out 
over  the  gutter  and  injure  her.  This  must  be  strictly 
forbidden. 

Ventilation  is  secured  by  sliding  windows  12  feet 
apart,  behind  the  cows,  and  so  arranged  in  relation 
to  the  position  of  the  cow  that  the  animal  is  below 
the  air  draught.  The  bottom  of  the  stalls  are  dirt, 
and  the  cow  stands  upon  cement  only  with  the  hind 
feet,  which  should  rest  just  on  the  edge  of  gutter. 

In  summer  the  cows  are  milked  and  turned  out.  As 
soon  as  the  weather  becomes  too  cold  for  the  cows  to 
remain  out  at  night  they  are  kept  in  the  barn  over 
night.  At  this  time  they  are  fed  hay  from 
the  rack,  and  water  is  provided  and  stands  be- 
fore them  all  the  time.  The  cows  are  never  tied. 
We  have  used  the  various  ties  recommended  and 
the  objections  and  accidents  resulting  from  them 
led  us  to  abandon  them.  The  only  thing  to  keep  the 
cow  in  the  stall  is  the  chain  behind  her.  Occasion- 
ally a  small  cow  will  turn  in  her  stall,  but  this  is 
not  frequent  and  may  be  prevented  by  the  adjustable 
side. 

The  Stalls. — We  use  the  Bidwell  stall  and  believe 
it  to  be  the  best  invented.  They  are  built  in  the  barn 
with  foundation  strips  of  2x6,  the  strip  next  the  gut- 
ter being  covered  with  cement.  These  stalls  are  kept 
whitewashed,  the  same  as  all  interior  surfaces,  and 
are  as  cleanly  and  free  from  other  objections  as  we 
could  wish  for.  They  are  3£x8£  feet,  provided  with 
an  adjustable  feed  box,  so  that  the  stalls  may  be 
shortened  or  lengthened,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
cow.  We  have  also  three  sizes  of  stalls  in  series,  to 
accommodate  various  cows.  The  tails  are  in  line 
with  the  gutter.  If  the  stall  is  too  wide,  an  adjust- 
able side  piece  is  fastened  on  by  two  common  door 
hooks.  We  have  only  used  them  in  the  end  stalls. 
Very  gentle  cows  occupy  the  first  stalls,  as,  unlike 
the  others,  they  have  to  back  out  over  the  gutter. 
After  this  first  stall  is  empty  the  sides  of  others  open 
as  a  gate  and  allow  the  cows  to  step  over  the  gutter 
head  first.  Our  longest  cow,  Lady  Klathleen,  is  8\ 
feet,  the  shortest  7J  feet.  This  gives  the  maximum 
and  minimum  length.  When  the  cows  mature  they 
are  mostly  large  cows,  occupying  7|  to  8  feet.  The 
inventor  of  these  stalls  is  Porter  Bidwell  of  Illinois 
and  there  is  a  royalty  of  25  cents  per  stall. 

Floors  are  an  important  matter  when  it  is  reck- 
oned as  a  strong  factor  in  preserving  cleanliness 
and  an  odorless  condition  in  the  barn.  Our  floors  are 
of  cement  from  wall  to  gutter,  and  for  16  inches  on 
side  of  gutter  where  the  cow's  hind  feet  rest. 

The  foundation  is  laid  in  clay,  then  a  layer  of  broken 
rock,  brick,  old  cement,  with  a  final  thin  coat  of  pure 
cement  and  sand.  Cheaper  cement  may  be  used  for 
mixing  with  foundation,  but  the  best  cement  must  be 
used  for  the  final  finish.  When  in  Merced  I  was  able 
to  obtain  slate  cheaply.  This  could  be  furnished  2 
inches  thick  and  in  pieces  2  to  4  feet  long  by  2  feet 
wide,  and  laid  on  clay,  with  cement  in  the  crevices, 
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makes  an  ideal  floor.  The  cost  was  Dot  over  5  cents 
per  square  foot. 

In  our  horse  barn  we  have  one  side  with  box  stalls 
and  clay  floor,  the  other  with  narrow  stalls  and  cor- 
rugated cement  floor  with  slight  incline  to  the  gutter 
at  the  outer  edge. 

The  gutters  in  cow  barns  lead  to  cistern  on  the  end, 
where  liquid  manure  is  stored,  and  pumped  out  into  a 
box  on  wagon. 


Pie  melons  as  Dairy  Feed. 

Mr.  O.  B.  Byram,  of  Westminster,  Orange  county, 
gives  the  California  Cultivator  an  outline  of  local  ex- 
perience in  growing  and  feeding  the  piemelon  which 
is  of  much  interest.  He  says  he  has  fed  them  in  the 
place  of  stock  beets  with  satisfactory  results,  and 
continues:  Some  of  our  dairymen  prefer  them  to 
beets  as  a  dairy  food.  They  have  been  found  to  be 
an  excellent  food  for  hogs,  and  all  kinds  of  poultry 
are  very  fond  of  them. 

Melons  volunteer  from  year  to  year  after  ground  is 
once  seeded  to  them.  They  need  no  thinning  or  hand 
weeding  and  no  cultivation  after  vines  cover  the 
ground.  They  produce  about  three  times  the  ton- 
nage per  acre.  A  square  rod  of  a  volunteer  melon 
crop  of  the  present  season  weighed  950  pounds  or  at 
the  rate  of  seventy-six  tons  per  acre  on  good  land 
with  one  irrigation.  It  is  thought  that  a  larger 
yield  may  be  obtained  when  the  seed  is  planted  so  as 
to  cover  the  entire  ground  and  melons  grow  as  a 
separate  crop.  There  were  thirty-two  melons  on 
the  square  rod  averaging  over  twenty-nine  pounds 
each.  Two  melons  weighed  over  fifty  pounds  each, 
five  of  the  smallest  averaged  seven  pounds  each. 

The  piemelon  thrives  best  on  a  rich  sandy  loam, 
but  does  well  wherever  watermelons  are  a  success. 
It  is  regarded  as  a  non-saccharine  watermelon  and 
originated  by  a  cross  between  a  watermelon  and  a 
citron.  It  is  not  a  citron,  as  some  suppose  and 
erroneously  call  it.  While  the  vine  very  closely  re- 
sembles that  of  the  watermelon,  it  is  easily  dis- 
tinguished from  the  later  by  a  strong  though  not  un- 
pleasant odor,  and  by  a  much  more  vigorous  growth 
than  either  of  its  parents.  The  fruits  are  usually 
oblong  in  shape,  very  solid,  with  a  tough  rind,  on 
account  of  which  few  cows  can  bite  into  them  when 
ripe  unless  beginning  to  rot.  Some  dairymen  chop 
them  up  when  feeding  to  stock,  others  feed  on  the 
ground  where  grown,  and  still  others  haul  the  entire 
crop  into  the  pasture  lot,  where  the  cows  are  allowed 
to  help  themselves.  In  this  way  bands  of  cows  have 
been  kept  in  full  flow  of  milk,  and  both  cows  and 
young  stock  in  excellent  condition.  A  horse  or  mule 
turned  in  with  them  will  open  the  melons,  biting  into 
one  here  and  there. 

To  get  the  best  results  melons  should  not  be  fed  up 
until  thoroughly  ripe.  This  is  known  by  the  light 
green  melon  turning  to  a  light  lemon  or  cream  color, 
sometimes  irregularly  blotched  with  dark  green 
spots.  A  spade  thrust  into  one  easily  slips  out 
again.  Ripening  is  hastened  by  puncturing  with  a 
pitchfork.  The  true  piemelon  is  believed  to  be  far 
superior  to  the  ordinary  citron  for  feeding  purposes. 
Citrons  are  invariably  round  in  shape,  from  6  to  8 
inches  in  diameter,  with  red  seeds,  while  piemelons 
have  olive  green  seeds.  Seeds  taken  from  rotten 
melons  alwavs  germinate  best;  the  process  of  decay 
seems  necessary  to  their  proper  development.  Pie- 
melons  are  excellent  keepers,  sometimes  lasting  until 
the  next  crop  appears;  are  more  easily  harvested 
than  beets,  and  have  another  advantage  in  that  the 
whole  crop  may  be  removed  at  once  without  injury, 
leaving  the  land  ready  for  another  crop. 

Piemelons  are  usually  grown  with  another  crop, 
such  as  corn,  potatoes,  beets,  etc.,  though  sometimes 
they  are  grown  alone.  Melons  have  sold  at  from  50 
cents  to  $1  per  ton  in  the  field.  Their  principal  point 
of  excellence  is  the  fact  that  they  may  be  success- 
fully grown  on  land  too  dry  to  produce  any  other 
crop. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The  Range  Horse  and  His  Education. 

C.  T.  Oliver,  formerly  a  Californian,  but  now  of 
Klamath  county,  Oregon,  writes  to  the  Breeders' 
Gazette  in  support  of  the  range  horse,  if  not  spoiled 
in  the  handling.  The  occasion  for  his  writing  seems 
to  be  an  attack  on  the  range  horse  by  a  certain  E. 
T.  S.  in  an  earlier  issue  of  the  same  journal.  In  con- 
troverting this  writer's  views  Mr.  Oliver  gives  some 
very  important  facts  and  some  very  interesting  Cali- 
fornia reminiscences.  He  claims,  first,  that  E.  T.  S. 
is  either  a  very  poor  horseman  or  else  he  is  prejudiced 
against  the  rangers,  as  no  better  class  of  work,  driv- 
ing or  saddle  horses  exists  in  the  United  States  than 
the  animals  of  the  outlying  ranges.  They  are  raised 
from  colthood  on  the  best  grass  the  country  affords, 
the  bunch  grass.  They  gain  their  living  by  rustling 
for  it  and  they  stay  fat.  Being  compelled  to  travel 
in  many  instances  for  miles  from  feed  to  water  their 
bone  and  muscles  become  firm.    They  become  inured 


to  hardships,  have  the  best  of  wind  and  feet,  and  in 
fact,  will  compare  very  favorably  with  any  class  of 
horses  in  the  universe  of  their  own  size.  We  use 
them  exclusively  in  this  section.  Our  wives  and 
children  ride  and  drive  them.  We  find  them  of  good 
disposition  and  to  be  serviceable  and  to  possess  great 
staying  powers.  They  are  capable  of  drawing  im- 
mense loads  and  are  willing  to  do  it,  and  when  pro- 
perly handled  are  easily  broken.  It  is  a  deplorable 
fact  that  three  men  out  of  every  four  that  profess  to 
be  horsemen  are  no  more  fit  to  handle  a  wild  horse 
than  they  are  fit  to  become  angels  ;  in  other  words, 
they  have  not  good  horse  sense.  It  is  very  hard  for 
a  man  to  teach  a  horse  anything  when  the  man  does 
not  know  as  much  as  the  horse. 

The  Wrong  Way  to  Handle  Wild  Horses.— I  will 
now  give  you  two  methods  of  handling  wild  horses. 
The  first  is  probably  the  one  employed  by  E.  T.  S. 
(while  acquiring  his  vast  store  of  knowledge).  The 
horses  are  driven  from  their  range  to  the  corrals. 
The  victim  is  selected  and  separated  off  into  a  round 
corral.  He  is  caught  with  a  lasso  by  the  front  feet 
while  running,  then  two  or  three  men  take  hold  of  the 
rope  and  the  horse  is  thrown  violently  to  the  ground. 
As  soon  as  he  is  down  one  man  jumps  on  his  head  and 
catches  him  by  the  ears  thus  holding  him  down  until 
haltered.  He  is  then  allowed  to  get  up  and  he  un- 
dergoes a  process  called  "  jayhawking,"  or,  in  other 
words,  he  is  whipped  and  scared  in  every  conceivable 
manner  to  make  him  try  to  break  loose,  which  he 
tries  very  hard  to  do,  the  breaker  taking  particular 
pains  to  throw  the  horse  whenever  the  opportunity 
presents.  This  is  also  called  halter-breaking.  Then 
if  the  horse  is  to  be  broken  to  ride,  a  blindfold  is 
placed  on  his  eyes  and  the  beast  is  saddled.  The 
cinch  (or  girth)  is  drawn  very  tight,  in  many  cases 
so  tight  that  the  horse  cannot  move  without  much 
pain.  The  blind  is  then  raised  and  the  horse  is  either 
scared  or  whipped  until  he  does  something,  either 
run  or  buck  or  throw  thimself.  The  vaquero  will 
probably  throw  him  if  he  does  run  or  buck.  After 
undergoing  this  treatment  for  a  while  the  blind  is 
again  drawn  over  the  horse's  eyes,  the  rider  dons  a 
pair  of  spurs  with  rowels  as  big  as  a  trade  dollar 
and  mounts  the  animal.  If  he  does  not  move  he  is 
punched  with  the  spurs  or  whipped  with  a  quirt  or 
some  one  throws  a  tin  can  or  saddle  blanket  under 
him.  If  he  bucks  he  is  mean.  If  he  runs  he  is  crazy, 
and  if  he  does  not  move  he  is  sullen  and  of  no  account. 
Funny,  is  it  not  ?  And  yet  under  this  kind  of  treat- 
ment most  of  the  range  horses  become  gentle  and 
faithful  creatures  ! 

If  it  is  desirable  to  break  the  horse  to  harness  he 
is  caught  in  the  same  manner  as  described,  tied  to  a 
solid  post  or  fence,  a  harness  is  fastened  on  him,  then 
a  wagon  is  drawn  alongside  of  him  with  a  gentle 
horse  attached,  the  wild  one  is  hitched  alongside, 
then  the  drivers  (there  are  usually  two)  untie  him, 
get  in  the  wagon  and  drive  off  on  a  run,  each  driver 
yelling  like  a  Piute  Indian.  By  driving  fast  they  give 
the  horse  no  opportunity  to  kick. 

Many  ranchers  in  these  parts  break  their  colts  dur- 
ing hay  time.  In  that  case  the  hay  wagon  is  the  first 
to  which  he  is  hitched.  If  he  starts  to  kick  he  is 
prodded  with  a  fork  and  forced  <nto  a  run.  As  soon 
as  he  is  run  down  he  is  driven  into  the  hay  field  after 
a  load  of  hay.  If  he  refuses  to  stand  he  is  prodded 
some  more  and  made  to  take  another  spurt  around 
the  field  and  is  again  driven  to  where  the  pitchers 
stand.  In  this  way  a  load  is  finally  obtained.  The 
poor  brute  stands  up  to  this  treatment  for  a  few 
days,  when  nature  begins  to  flag,  but  according  to  the 
horse-tamer  he  is  getting  tame — and  he  is  getting 
tame,  so  tame  in  fact  that  he  has  to  be  unharnessed 
and  turned  on  his  range,  and  with  sore  mouth,  galled 
shoulders,  skinned  neck  and  head  and  swollen  limbs 
the  poor  brute  is  left  to  his  own  meditations  and 
give  a  chance  to  recuperate,  which  he  invariably  does. 
When  he  is  again  caught  he  is  timid  and  according  to 
the  horse-tamer  has  forgotten  all  he  had  learned,  but 
it  is  not  so.  Instead  of  having  forgotten  he  remem- 
bers only  too  well  what  he  learned.  When  again 
hitched  to  a  wagon  he  expects  to  get  another  dose 
like  the  first  one  and  acts  accordingly.  Strange,  is 
it  not  ?  And  yet  these  poor  brutes  haul  big  loads  of 
hay  from  the  field  as  long  as  they  are  able  and  not 
one  in  twenty  ever  thinks  of  balking.  It  is  not  their 
nature.  The  foregoing  description  may  read  like  an 
exaggeration  and  to  many  of  our  Eastern  friends 
seem  impossible,  but  I  have  drawn  it  mild. 

How  Tapp  Did  it. — About  eighteen  years  ago  I  was 
living  in  Sacramento.  I  heard  of  a  noted  horse 
breaker  (Prof.  Tapp  by  name)  who  was  then  operat- 
ing in  the  vicinity.  I  went  to  see  him,  watched  him 
handle  some  wild  horses  and  I  was  so  much  impressed 
with  his  method  that  I  went  again  and  again  as  long 
as  his  job  lasted.  It  was  there  I  first  realized  how 
much  common  sense  a  wild  horse  possesses.  Prof. 
Tapp  caught  all  of  his  horses  with  a  whip  but  he 
rarely  struck  one  of  them.  He  would  take  the  wild- 
est of  horses,  turn  one  of  them  into  a  pen  and  cau- 
tiously enter  with  him  and  by  a  certain  method  of  his 
own  would  slowly  approach  him,  though  continually 
making  a  demonstration  with  his  whip  and  in  half  an 
hour's  time  he  would  be  standing  alongside  of  the 
horse  stroking  him  on  the  neck. 

It  space  permits  I  should  like  to  relate  a  circum- 
stance that  happened  to  Tapp.  He  was  breaking 
horses  and  mules  for  Lux  &  Miller  of  California.  One 


Friday  he  concluded  he  would  take  a  rest  until  the 
following  Monday.  One  of  the  farm  hands  who  had 
been  helping  Tapp  concluded  he  would  experiment  a 
little  and  see  if  he  could  not  catch  an  animal  as  well 
as  the  professor.  He  secured  the  professor's  whip, 
drove  a  wild  mule  into  the  pen  and  followed  it  in.  The 
mule  naturally  tried  to  climb  out,  but  failing  in  this 
it  turned  and  faced  the  intruder.  Then  our  friend, 
not  knowing  what  else  to  do,  struck  the  mule  with 
the  whip.  The  mule  again  tried  to  escape.  Our  raw 
recruit,  thinking  that  all  the  mule  needed  was  to  be 
subdued,  proceeded  to  whip  him  into  subjection.  The 
mule  soon  got  enough  and  concluded  to  take  a  hand 
in  the  game  itself ;  the  result  being  that  the  mule  put 
his  foe  out  of  the  pen.  Our  friend,  realizing  something 
was  wrong  with  his  method,  concluded  to  change  his 
line  of  experiment.  He  went  to  one  of  the  other 
boys  that  had  been  helping  Tapp  and  asked  him 
if  he  could  catch  a  mule  like  Tapp  did.  "  Oh,  yes," 
came  the  reply,  "  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  whip  it  on 
the  heels  and  make  it  face  you,  then  walk  up  to 
it."  "  Let  us  go  and  try  one,"  suggests  No.  L  "  All 
right,"  says  No.  2,  who  by  this  time  had  the  whip. 
He  entered  the  pen,  flourished  the  whip  a  time  or 
two  and  finally  struck  the  mule.  The  mule  charged 
and  No.  2  barely  escaped  with  his  life.  They  pro- 
nounced the  mule  a  bad  one  and  put  in  considerable  of 
their  time  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  tormenting  the 
mule  in  order  to  have  a  good  subject  for  Tapp. 

On  Monday  morning  when  Tapp  went  to  work  both 
men  went  with  him  and  took  particular  pains  for  a 
starter  to  drive  in  the  mule  that  they  had  been  train- 
ing. Tapp  entered  the  pen;  the  mule  moved  about  un- 
easily. So  did  Tapp.  The  mule  looked  at  Tapp  and 
Tapp  looked  at  the  mule.  They  appeared  to  be 
sparring  for  an  opening.  One  of  the  boys  sai  I:  "  Hit 
him,  Tapp,  show  him  who  is  boss."  "  Hold  on,"  says 
Tapp,  "you  want  to  go  kind  of  slow  with  that  mule. 
He  is  bighstrung.  If  I  was  to  hit  that  mule  he  would 
fight.  Now  just  watch  me  and  I  will  show  you  how 
to  catch  that  mule."  In  twenty  minutes'  time  he 
had  a  halter  on  the  mule  and  had  not  struck  him  once. 

A  Disciple  of  Tapp  in  Oregon.— When  I  first 
came  to  Oregon  I  had  had  some  experience  as  a  horse 
breaker,  and  at  the  first  ranch  I  went  to  work  I  tried 
to  introduce  Tapp's  method  of  handling  wild  horses, 
but  the  stockmen  ridiculed  the  idea  of  taking  so 
much  time  and  pains  to  handle  each  horse.  They 
even  went  so  far  as  to  dubb  me  "  Prof.  Tapp."  Dur- 
ing the  following  summer  a  Mr.  Gupton,  a  scholar  of 
Tapp's,  came  to  this  section  and  tried  to  secure  a  job 
of  horse  breaking  by  the  same  method.  He  was  here 
a  month  before  obtaining  employment,  but  finally  one 
of  the  stockmen  took  compassion  on  him  and  gave 
him  a  horse  to  try  his  skill  on.  The  animal  was  a 
mare  twenty-six  years  old  and  noted  for  being 
vicious,  but  Mr.  Gupton  undertook  the  task  as  cheer- 
fully as  though  she  was  a  four-year-old.  He  caught 
her  in  less  an  hour  and  in  week  's  time  had  her  broken 
gentle  enough  to  be  driven  in  harness  to  a  neighbor- 
ing valley  and  sold  to  an  unsuspecting  farmer  as  a 
four-year-old.  Poor  farmer  !  This  is  probably  the 
kind  of  range  horses  that  E.  T.  S.  has  been  victimized 
with.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  Mr.  Gupton  got  all 
the  horses  he  could  handle  the  following  summer  and 
the  next  year  he  rented  a  meadow  of  300  acres  and 
built  a  good  catching  pen  and  that  season  handled 
over  400  horses. 

Now  as  to  his  method.  The  horses  were  all  caught 
without  a  whip,  then  haltered  and  hoppled  with  a 
cross  hopple  and  thoroughly  handled.  While  thus 
hoppled  they  were  then  belted  and  driven  single  and 
taught  to  lead,  after  which  they  were  driven  by  the 
side  of  a  gentle  horse  and  on  the  fifth  day  of  their 
schooling  were  led  out  and  hitched  to  a  wagon  by  the 
side  of  a  gentle  horse  without  being  tied  up  or  held. 
On  the  seventh  day  of  their  schooling  Mr.  Gupton 
would  hitch  up  any  two  of  the  class  that  he  was  then 
handling  and  drive  them  off  without  any  bother.  I 
would  like  to  ask  E.  T.  S.  what  had  become  of  the 
demon  that  was  so  prevalent  in  the  range  horse  ?  I 
can  tell  you.  By  good,  kind  treatment  it  had  been 
driven  from  the  body  of  the  horse  to  the  body  of  the 
man  that  does  not  know  how  to  handle  a  horse.  E. 
T.  S.  admits  that  when  properly  bred  the  range 
horse  is  a  "  fine  looker,"  which  is  quite  right  and  he 
just  as  good  as  he  looks.  And  no  Eastern  farmer 
need  have  any  fear  of  any  evil  results  in  buying  good 
sound  young  range  horses.  They  are  good  workers, 
good  breeders  and  when  given  the  same  show  are  as 
easy  to  catch  as  any  other  horse  that  is  possessed  of 
the  same  action. 


Palo  Alto  Stock  Farm  Exhibit. 

A  unique  exhibit  is  being  prepared  for  the  Stan- 
ford University  museum.  One  whole  room  of  the 
museum  will  be  set  aside  for  the  reception  of  the  ex- 
hibit, which  is  now  being  prepared  by  Superintendent 
Frank  Covey  of  the  stock  farm,  and  is  intended  to 
show  the  history  of  the  cultivation  of  blue-blooded 
stock  in  California,  and  more  especially  the  part 
taken  in  it  by  Senator  Leland  Stanford  as  a  stock 
fancier  and  turfman.  All  of  the  stock  farm  relics, 
awards  and  prizes  will  be  put  into  the  new  exhibit. 


"Hard"  water  will  take  up  but  little  lead  from 
lead  pipes;  "soft  "  water,  or  carbonated  water,  will  dis- 
solve the  lead  in  much  greater  quantity. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Apricots  Not  Doing  Well.  —  San 
Leandro  Reporter:  The  way  the  apricot 
trees  blossomed  is  causing  considerable 
discussion  among  orchardists.  There  was 
but  a  poor  showing  made  in  many  or- 
chards and  it  is  claimed  that  the  crop  will 
be  very  short. 

Sheep  Shearing. — Livermore  Herald: 
Shearing  has  been  begun  on  several  sheep 
ranges  in  the  valley  and  adjacent  hills.  It 
is  several  weeks  earlier  than  usual,  but 
sheep  men  say  that  the  animals  do  not 
suffer  from  the  cold  when  the  feed  is 
luxuriant  as  they  do  when  it  is  short. 
The  clip  promises  to  be  large  and  of  good 
quality. 

BUTTE. 

Planting  an  Orchard.  —  Red  Bluff 
Cause,  March  23:  R.  W.  Coates  is  super- 
intending the  planting  of  the  Sherwood 
orchard  on  the  old  Hazlett  place,  near 
Tehama.  One  hundred  acres  are  being 
set  out  in  fruit  trees,  and  as  it  is  getting 
rather  late  in  the  season  the  work  is  being 
rushed.  Fifty  acres  are  being  set  out  in 
Muir  peaches,  25  acres  in  French  prunes 
and  25  acres  in  Bartlett  pears.  The  soil 
is  a  black  loam,  fine  for  the  growing  of 
trees  or  most  any  kind  of  a  crop.  An  irri- 
gation ditch  runs  through  the  place  and 
when  planted  it  will  make  an  ideal  or- 
chard. 

A  Big  Land  Deal  — Red  Bluff  Cause, 
March  23:  Frank  Houghton  and  W.  B. 
Miller  of  Stony  Creek,  came  up  from 
Corning  Monday  afternoon.  They  were 
accompanied  by  Mr.  Hunt  of  the  San 
Francisco  Savings  Union.  They  have 
purchased  a  tract  of  something  over  3000 
acres  of  the  Elmore  Colony  land,  paying 
about  $3  per  acre  for  it. 

The  Hemp  Bill.  —  Gridley  Herald: 
Gov.  Gage  has  signed  the  bill  passed  by 
the  late  Legislature  authorizing  the 
prison  directors  to  purchase  hemp  for 
making  grain  bags.  The  bill  is  of  great 
importance  to  Butte  county — the  home  of 
hemp  growing  in  California — as  it  will 
furnish  a  new  market  for  the  product, 
and,  as  most  of  the  hemp  grown  in  the 
State  is  grown  in  the  vicinity  of  Gridley, 
it  can  readily  be  seen  how  it  will  help  our 
section.  The  only  market  for  the  product 
heretofore  has  been  in  the  East,  and  the 
freight  rates  took  off  a  big  slice  of  the 
profits. 

COLUSA. 
Farmers'  Transportation  Com- 
pany Organized.— Colusa  Sun,  March 
20:  The  stockholders  of  the  new  steam- 
boat company  have  incorporated  with  a 
capital  stock  of  $25,000  and  under  the 
name  of  The  Farmers'  Transportation  Co. 
The  following  were  elected  as  directors: 
J.  M.  Miller,  Grand  Island:  P.  J.  Hiatt, 
Knights  Landing;  C.  L.  Ralph,  Sacra- 
mento; A.  A.  Thayer,  Grand  Island;  E.  B. 
Vann,  Grimes.  The  following  permanent 
officers  were  elected:  J.  M.  Miller,  Pres.; 
P.  J.  Hiatt,  Gen.  Mgr.  and  Treas.;  T.  H. 
Sullenger,  Sec.  There  only  remains  forty 
shares  of  the  entire  capital  stock  unsold. 
The  plans  for  the  new  boat  are  all  drawn, 
and  the  company  expects  to  have  it  ready 
for  business  by  June  1st.  The  company 
will  do  a  general  freighting  and  grain 
business. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Increased  Almond  Acreage. — An- 
tioch  Ledger:  M.  H.  Jacobs  has  planted 
nearly  1200  young  almond  trees  this  sea- 
son— the  best  variety  known.  He  has  now 
nearly  fifty  acres  planted  to  bearing  and 
non-bearing  almond  trees  His  crop  last 
season  sold  for  between  $800  and  $1000. 

GLENN. 

Successful  Surgery  on  a  Rooster. 
— Willows  Journal:  George  Mellor  per- 
formed a  surgical  operation  upon  one  of 
hi9  fine-bred  roosters  recently  that  is 
worthy  of  mention.  A  ball  of  hard  sub- 
stance collected  in  the  craw  of  the  bird, 
which  grew  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg  and 
caused  the  chicken  to  become  sick.  Mr. 
Mellor  concluded  to  try  his  hand  with  the 
knife,  with  the  result  that  the  gathering 
was  removed  and  the  rooster  is  now  as 
lively  as  ever. 

KINGS. 

Wholesale  Bee  Stealing. — Visa- 
lia  Delta,  March  21 :  F.  M.  Chrisman  and 
J.  G.  Martin,  two  bee  keepers  of  Kings 
county,  are  in  jail  for  stealing  twenty- 
eight  hives  of  bees  from  an  apiarist  by 
the  name  of  Lane.  The  whole  lot  was 
stolen  in  a  single  night  and  hauled  away 
in  a  wagon.  The  Kings  county  offi- 
cers tracked  the  thieves  several  miles 
and  found  the  bees  still  loaded  on  the 
wagon.  The  two  men  made  explanation 
that  they  had  bought  the  bees  from  an- 
other party  and  had  hauled  them  away  at 
2  o'clock  at  night  because  that  was  the 
best  time  to  take  bees.  A  chicken  roost 
lifter  might  offer  a  similar  explanation  for 
doing  night  work. 


MADERA. 

A  Profitable  Raisin  Crop.— Ma- 
dera Times,  March  22:  W.  M.  Hughes 
has  ten  acres  of  Malaga  grapes  from  which 
he  delivered  13 J  tons  of  raisins  to  the  local 
packinghouse  last  season.  All  but  4170 
pounds  were  packed  as  layers  and  brought 
6J  cents  a  pound,  the  stemmed  goods  be- 
ing 3-crown  and  selling  for  5  cents  a 
pound.  In  round  numbers  he  received 
$170  an  acre  for  the  raisins  grown  on  that 
ten-acre  vineyard,  which  emphasizes  the 
fact  that  the  growing  of  raisins  in  this 
county  pays. 

MONTEREY. 

To  Raise  Goats  for  Mohair.— Sali- 
nas Democrat :  Dr.  S.  A.  Partello,  sur- 
geon and  executive  field  agent  of  the 
American  National  Red  Cross,  who  vis- 
ited Salinas  last  month  after  having  de- 
voted years  to  the  duties  of  his  position  in 
the  Uoited  States,  Cuba  and  the  Philip- 
pines, in  company  with  other  capitalists 
has  bought  1000  acres  of  pasture  in  Slack's 
canyon,  near  Bradley,  on  the  Southern 
Pacific  Railway.  They  intend  to  raise 
goats  for  the  purpose  of  converting  their 
wool  into  cash.  They  have  arranged  to 
begin  operations  with  200  of  the  little  ani- 
mals, from  the  backs  of  which  can  be 
clipped  each  year  a  wool  coupon  of  the 
value  of  half  the  outlay  and  still  leave  the 
original  capital  unimpaired. 

NAPA. 

Heavy  Fatality  Among  Chickens. 
— Napa  Register,  March  22:  A  few  weeks 
ago  E.  Peters,  a  poultryman  resident  on 
the  Sonoma  road,  lost  some  three  or  four 
hundred  chickens  from  some  mysterious 
disease,  and  Sheriff  Dunlap  sent  the 
stomachs  of  some  diseased  fowls  to  an  ex- 
pert chemist  of  San  Francisco  for  the  pur- 
pose of  finding  out  whether  or  not  the 
chickens  had  been  poisoned.  The  expert 
says  that  he  found  absolutely  nothing  of 
poison,  either  organic  or  inorganic,  in  the 
stomachs.  And  so  the  way  is  now  cleared 
for  theories  as  to  the  probable  cause  of 
the  wholesale  destruction. 

NEVADA. 

Sheep  Bringing  Good  Figures  — 
Lakeview  Examiner:  Notwithstanding 
the  low  price  of  wool,  sheep  are  selling  at 
good  figures.  Joe  Hayes  of  Heppner  has 
been  paying  $4  to  $4.50  for  fat  wethers 
and  shipping  them  to  Troutdale.  All  the 
ewes  have  been  shipped  to  market,  feed- 
ers realizing  a  little  over  3  cents  per  pound 
at  Heppner. 

Buyers  Looking  for  Wool.— 
Heppner  Gazette:  The  wool  market  has 
not  yet  opened  up,  and,  unless  the  grower 
and  buyer  get  nearer  together,  it  is  not 
likely  that  any  sales  will  be  made  before 
spring.  There  is  about  2  cents  difference 
between  them  at  this  time,  11  j  cents  per 
pound  being  about  the  price  offered. 
However,  wool  brokers  are  quite  willing 
to  make  a  liberal  cash  advance  on  wool 
clips,  and  grant  the  grower  the  privilege 
of  saying  when  the  price  suits  them. 

ORANGE. 

New  Crop  Walnuts  — Anaheim  Ga- 
zette, March  21  :  Mrs.  Polhemus  brought 
in  yesterday  two  fully  developed  walnuts 
the  size  of  pigeons'  eggs,  or  larger,  which 
she  gathered  from  a  tree  in  her  orchard 
at  Mirailores.  The  tree  from  which  the 
nuts  were  gathered  contains  a  dozen,  all 
of  them  well  developed  and  doing  well. 
These  are  the  earliest  walnuts  ever  re- 
ported in  this  section. 

To  Raise  Lima  Beans.— Santa  Ana 
Blade,  March  22 :  Peat  land  farmers  in 
the  Fountain  Valley  district  are  to  try  an 
experiment  this  season  in  the  raising  of 
Lima  beans,  and  preparation  is  being 
made  to  put  a  considerable  acreage  of  the 
damp  lands  into  that  crop. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 
Beet  Crop  and  Campaign.  —  Chino 
Champion:  Acting  Manager  E.  C.  Ham- 
ilton tells  us  that  there  are  now  planted 
for  the  Chino  factory  about  4500  acres,  of 
which  about  1000  acres  are  in  Chino. 
About  400  acres  are  already  thinned, 
which  is  360  acres  more  than  were  thinned 
at  this  time  last  year.  There  are  con- 
tracted and  will  be  planted  on  the  Chino 
ranch  in  the  neighborhood  of  3000  acres. 
From  outside  points,  including  Anaheim, 
Norwalk,  Compton,  Florence,  Ethanac 
and  Westminster,  some  5000  acres  will  be 
planted.  At  the  last  named  place  500 
acres  will  be  planted  on  the  peat  lands. 
This  aggregate  will,  however,  be  in- 
creased by  about  2000  acres  in  the  event 
of  some  good,  soaking  rains  before  April 
1.  Reports  to  the  sugar  company  show 
that  from  present  appearances,  with  none 
but  light  showers  hereafter,  the  Chino 
factory  may  expect  40,000  to  45,000  tons  of 
beets  for  its  campaign;  whereas,  if  we 
have  a  soaking  rain  before  April  1,  with 
later  showers,  there  may  be  expected  at 
least  90,000  tons. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Automatic  Prune  Picker.  —  San 


Jose  Mercury:  One  of  the  inventions  of 
the  day  which  is  of  great  importance  to 
this  county  is  an  automatic  prune  picking 
machine,  invented  by  W.  L.  Lawrence  of 
Union  district.  The  machine's  work  is 
not  unlike  a  carpet  sweeper's.  A  brush 
tosses  the  prunes  into  a  receiver.  There 
a  lever  rolls  them  over  a  grate  and  leaves 
and  dirt  are  sifted  through.  When  the 
receiver  is  full,  a  second  lever  raises  the 
entire  machine  to  the  height  of  an  ordi- 
nary fruit  box,  into  which  the  prunes  roll. 
The  affair  has  four  wheels  and  will  work 
on  any  smooth  ground. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Good  Prospects  for  Apricots. — 
Watsonville  Pajaronian  :  The  prospects 
at  present  are  very  encouraging  for  a 
heavy  apricot  crop  in  this  valley.  The 
Green  Valley  district  is  showing  up  better 
than  last  year.  Corralitos  sends  a  similar 
report  and  C.  O.  Sillman's  large  'cot  or- 
chard is  rich  with  promise  of  a  big  crop. 
If  the  frosts  are  not  severe  during  this 
month  Pajaro  valley  will  have  a  splendid 
'cot  crop  next  July. 

Prune  Pork. — Watsonville  Pajaron- 
ian :  Wm.  MtGrath  has  found  a  profit- 
able use  for  small  prunes.  He  has  been 
feeding  them  to  his  hogs,  and  has  been 
selling  the  hogs  at  fancy  prices.  A  hog 
will  leave  other  food  to  take  steamed 
prunes. 

SOLANO. 
New  Warehouse.  —  Dixon  Tribune: 
The  directors  of  the  Grangers'  Business 
Association  have  decided  to  build  a  new 
warehouse  on  the  site  of  what  is  now 
known  as  house  No.  1.  The  new  structure 
will  be  built  on  a  brick  or  concrete  founda- 
tion; perhaps  both  will  be  used  in  its 
formation,  and  will  be  as  nearly  fireproof 
as  possible,  being  constructed  of  corru- 
gated iron.  The  building's  floor  dimen- 
sions will  be  60x400  feet,  with  a  height 
that  will  considerably  exceed  that  of  the 
building  it  is  to  replace.  The  capacity  of 
the  proposed  building  will  depend  largely 
upon  the  location  of  the  driveway,  which, 
if  built  to  conform  with  a  plan  which  will 
give  the  greatest  storage  capacity,  will 
permit  of  the  storage  of  over  6000  tons  of 
grain. 

Bounty  for  Coyotes,  Gophers  and 
Blue  Jays. — Vacaville  Reporter:  The 
Board  of  Supervisors  have  sensibly 
adopted  an  ordinance  offering  a  bounty 
for  the  killing  of  coyotes,  gophers  and 
blue  jays.  They  might  have  added  rab- 
bits just  as  well.  We  think  it  a  good 
move.  The  compensation  is  not  large 
enough  to  encourage  fraud,  but  it  will 
quicken  the  efforts  of  a  good  many  people 
to  kill  animals  and  birds  that  are  entirely 
injurious,  and  give  the  youngsters  who 
like  to  expend  a  little  powder  and  shot  an 
opportunity  to  secure  additional  ammuni- 
tion. The  law  took  effect  March  25th. 
After  that  date  killing  an  elusive  coyote 
will  be  worth  $2.50.  The  bounty  on  each 
gopher  will  be  10  cents  and  upon  the  death 
of  a  blue  jay  a  reward  of  3  cents  will  be 
paid  out  of  the  county  treasury. 

SONOMA. 

Cannery  Operations.  —  Healdsburg 
Tribune,  March  21:  Fontana  &  Co.  are 
thoroughly  renovating  their  cannery  in 
Healdsburg.  The  method  of  packing  will 
be  entirely  different  to  what  it  has  been  in 
the  past,  and  the  packers  will  not  be  com- 
pelled to  stand  in  slush  all  day.  Dippers 
somewhat  similar  to  prune  dippers  will  be 
used,  and  the  water  will  be  drained  off  be- 
fore the  fruit  is  handled.  Seats  will  be 
provided  for  the  packers.  The  cannery 
will  be  thoroughly  washed  and  cleaned 
each  Saturday  evening.  There  is  not 
nearly  as  much  packed  fruit  in  the  ware- 
house to-day  as  at  this  time  last  year,  and 
there  will  not  be  a  can  Of  fruit  on  hand  by 
the  time  work  on  this  season's  pack  com- 
mences. The  company  has  700,000  empty 
cans  now  in  the  warehouse,  and  have 
room  for  500,000  more,  which  will  be  on 
hand  before  the  season  opens.  More  peo- 
ple than  usual  will  be  employed  this  sea- 
son, and  there  will  be  work  for  every 
woman  and  child  in  Healdsburg  in  the 
cannery.  From  present  indications  the 
fruit  crop  will  be  very  heavy. 

Oranges  and  Lemons  Thrive.— 
Petaluma  Argus,  March  20:  William  Mc- 
Grew  exhibited  the  other  day  a  cluster  of 
Washington  Navels  grown  on  his  ranch 
in  Two  Rock  valley.  There  are  seven 
large  oranges  in  the  cluster,  all  hanging 
to  a  small  stem.  The  most  remarkable 
thing  about  the  cluster  is  that  it  was  pro- 
duced by  a  four-year-old  tree  which  is 
loaded  on  every  branch.  Mr.  McGrew  has 
fifty  orange  trees.  He  also  has  a  lemon 
tree  which  has  a  heavy  load  of  lemons  of 
immense  size. 

Cost  of  Feeding  Chickens.— Peta- 
luma Argus:  A  correspondent  furnishes 
the  following,  gleaned  on  a  visit  to  the 
poultry  farm  of  Mr.  Charles  Treat:  The 
laying  hens  are  supplied  with  an  abun- 
dance of  healthy  food  of  various  kinds, 
vegetables  and  otherwise.  It  is  found 
that  poor  food,  especially  horse  meat,  pro- 


duces inferior  eggs.  Each  good  layer  pro- 
duces about  ten  dozen  eggs  per  season. 
Each  hen  costs  for  food  per  year  $1  and 
nets  its  owner  about  75  cents  over  all  ex- 
penses. 

TEHAMA. 

A  Hog -Killing  Case.— Red  Bluff 
News,  March  20  :  The  case  of  W.  J.  Cos- 
grove  vs.  John  Kokole  was  called  in  Jus- 
tice Madison's  court  Tuesday  forenoon. 
Kokole  is  charged  with  having  killed  a 
number  of  hogs  to  the  value  of  $200  that 
belonged  to  Cosgrove.  Kokole  endeav- 
ored to  bring  a  counter  charge  that  plain- 
tiff's hogs  had  trespassed  on  his  land  and 
damaged  him  to  the  extent  of  $200.  The 
court  did  not  entertain  the  counter 
charge,  but  gave  judgment  for  plaintiff  to 
the  amount  of  $200  and  costs.  The  case 
will  be  carried  to  the  Superior  Court. 

Cannery  for  Corning.— Red  Bluff 
Sentinel :  Corning'  will  soon  have  a  can- 
nery and  olive  pickliner  establishment,  and 
articles  of  incorporation  of  the  May  wood 
Colony's  Canning  &  Olive  Pickling  Co. 
were  filed  in  the  county  clerk  of  Tehama 
county's  office  for  the  purpose  of  canning 
fruits,  vegetables,  meats,  jams,  jellies  and 
crystallized  fruits,  and  for  pickling  olives 
and  other  products  and  manufacturing 
olive  oil. 

Time  to  Plant  Peanuts  —Corning 
New  Era,  March  23 :  Some  of  our  col- 
onists will  remember  that  Dr.  Blackburn 
and  several  others  la«t  year  experimented 
with  small  plantings  of  peanuts.  Wher- 
ever the  nuts  were  properly  planted  and 
cultivated  prolific  yields  of  as  fine  peanuts 
as  ever  were  grown  even  in  Old  Virginia 
— the  home  of  the  peanut  in  America — re- 
sulted. This  matter  was  brought  to  mind 
by  the  fact  that  now  is  a  good  time  to 
plant  these  toothsome  nuts.  A  single 
handful  properly  planted  and  cared  for 
will  produce  or  reproduce  a  large  sackful, 
or  $2  worth  in  the  market. 

STANISLAUS. 

Locomobile  for  a  Grange  Com- 
pany.— Modesto  Herald:  A  locomobile, 
driven  by  steam  generated  by  gasoline, 
has  been  received  by  the  Grange  Company 
of  this  place  on  trial.  If  satisfactory,  pur- 
chase will  be  made  and  the  horseless  car- 
riage will  be  utilized  in  the  grain  inspection 
trips  made  throughout  the  greater  por- 
tion of  the  county  by  the  Grange  Com- 
pany representatives.  It  is  of  the  pattern 
lately  exhibited  here  by  an  agent  of  a  San 
Francisco  firm,  from  whom  the  machine 
was  received.    The  price  i9  $950. 

Heavy  Killing  of  Squirrels  — Mo- 
desto Herald:  During  last  month  the 
total  number  of  squirrel  tails  brought 
into  the  County  Clerk's  office,  upon  which 
the  supervisors  pay  a  bounty  of  2  cents 
each,  was  6023.  This  is  the  largest  num- 
ber of  squirrel  tails  that  has  ever  been 
brought  in  in  one  month. 

Hog  Cholera.— Modesto  News:  The 
hoe's  in  the  vicinity  of  Eugene  Mc- 
Cabe's  ranch,  a  few  miles  west  of 
town,  have  had  cholera  for  some  time, 
which  carried  nearly  all  of  them  off. 
McCabe  lost  forty-eight  out  of  a  band 
of  sixty  and  J.  Rossi  lost  forty-eight 
hogs  from  the  same  cause.  The  epidemic 
has  now  been  checked. 

Flax  Crop  Promises  Well — Mo- 
desto Herald:  The  160 acres  of  flax  sowed 
near  Turlock  by  the  Pacific  Fiber  Co.  did 
not  suffer  from  the  high  winds  recently, 
though  sowing  had  just  been  completed. 
The  flax  came  up  in  four  days  after  sow- 
ing and  is  very  thick.  Contour  furrow 
ditches  are  being  run  through  the  tract 
to  afford  some  irrigation  if  necessary. 

TULARE. 
A  Four  -  Legged  Chicken  —Tulare 
Register:  George  Glass  of  Waukena  has 
a  live  chicken  with  four  legs.  The  chicken 
seems  to  be  perfectly  healthy,  but  the  ex- 
tra legs  are  fastened  on  the  after  part 
with  the  claws  pointing  upward  and  back- 
ward. They  might  be  suitable  for  walk- 
ing on  a  ceiling  as  a  fly  does  or  for  swim- 
ming like  a  duck,  but  it  may  be  doubted 
if  they  will  be  found  very  available  as 
they  are  situated.  The  only  advantage  is 
that  when  the  chicken  comes  to  be  eaten 
he  will  have  four  drumsticks  instead  of 
two,  which  will  be  an  improvement. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Cart 
The  Safest,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  tor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.    Impassible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
Bent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRBNCE-WLLL1AMS  CO..  Cleveland  O 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Which  Shall  It  Be? 

Which  shall  it  he?  which  shall  it  be? 
I  looked  at  John— John  looked  at  me, 
(Dear  patient  John,  who  loves  me  yet 
As  well  as  when  my  locks  were  jet); 
And  when  I  found  that  I  must  speak, 
My  voice  seemed  strangely  low  and  weak  : 
"  Tell  me  again  what  Robert  said  I  " 
And  then  I,  list'ning  bent  my  head. 
"This  ia  his  letter: 

"  'I  will  give 
A  house  and  land  while  you  shall  live 
If,  in  return,  from  out  your  seven, 
One  child  to  me  for  aye  is  given.'  " 
I  looked  at  John's  old  garments  worn, 
I  thought  of  all  that  John  had  borne 
Of  poverty,  and  work,  and  care, 
Which  I,  though  willing,  could  not  share; 
I  thought  of  seven  mouths  to  feed, 
Of  seven  little  children's  need, 
And  then  of  this. 

"Come,  John,"  said  I, 
"We'll  choose  among  them  as  they  lie 
Asleep  ;  "  so,  walking  hand  in  hand, 
Dear  John  and  1  surveyed  our  band. 
First  to  the  cradle  lightly  stepped, 
Where  the  new,  nameless  baby  6lept. 
"Shall  it  be  Baby?  "  whispered  John, 
I  took  his  hand  and  hurried  on 
To  Lily's  crib.    Her  sleeping  grasp 
Held  her  old  doll  within  its  clasp; 
Her  fair  curls  lay  like  gold  alight, 
A  glory  'gainst  the  pillow  white ; 
Softly  the  father  stooped  to  lay 
His  rough  hand  down  in  loving  way, 
When  dream  or  whisper  made  her  stir, 
And  huskily  he  said:    "Not  her— not 
her." 

We  stopped  beside  the  trundle  bed, 

And  one  long  ray  of  lamplight  shed, 

Athwart  the  boyish  faces  there 

In  sleep  so  pitiful  and  fair ; 

I  saw  on  Jamie's  rough  red  cheek 

A  tear  undried.    Ere  John  could  speak, 

"  He's  but  a  baby,  too,"  said  I, 

And  kissed  him  as  we  hurried  by. 

Pale,  patient  Robbie's  angel  face 
Still  in  his  sleep  bore  suffering's  trace ; 
"  No,  for  a  thousand  crowns,  not  him," 
He  whispered,  while  our  eyes  were  dim. 

Poor  Dick  !  bad  Dick  !  our  wayward  son, 

Turbulent,  reckless,  idle  one — 

Could  he  be  spared  ?    Nay,  He  who  gave 

Bids  us  befriend  him  to  the  grave ; 

Only  a  mother's  heart  can  be 

Patient  enough  for  such  as  he  ; 

"  And  so,"  said  John,  "  I  would  not  dare 

To  send  him  from  her  bedside  prayer. 

Then  stole  we  softly  up  above, 
And  knelt  by  Mary,  child  of  love. 
"  Perhaps  for  her  'twould  better  be," 
I  said  to  John.    Quite  silently 
He  lifted  up  a  curl  that  lay 
Across  her  cheek  in  willful  way, 
And  shook  his  head.    "Nay,  love,  not 
thee ; " 

The  while  my  heart  beat  audibly. 
Only  one  more,  our  eldest  lad, 
Trusty  and  truthful,  good  and  glad- 
So  like  his  father.    "No,  John,  no— 
I  cannot,  will  not  let  him  go." 

And  so  we  wrote  in  oourteous  way, 
We  could  not  give  one  child  away  ; 
And  afterward  toil  lighter  seemed, 
Thinking  of  that  of  which  we  dreamed, 
Happy  in  truth  that  not  one  face 
We  missed  from  its  accustomed  place ; 
Thankful  to  work,  for  all  the  seven, 
Trusting  the  rest  to  One  in  heaven. 

— Ethel  Lynn  Beers. 


"The  Black  Domino." 

Midnight  clangs  from  the  brazen 
throats  of  the  city  bells,  from  stately 
steeple  and  gray  church  tower  over  the 
sleeping  world,  but  in  a  dainty,  fire- 
lighted  boudoir,  close  guarded  from  the 
wintry  weather,  two  girls  sit  in  the 
deepening  hours  of  the  night,  exchang- 
ing confidences,  secrets  profound,  such 
as  come  forth  at  that  witching  time, 
like  owls  that  shun  the  light. 

"And  so,  Alma,  the  coquette  has  a 
heart  after  all ;  the  marble  Galatea  has 
come  to  life  at  the  call  of  the  gods.  I 
prophesied  it  long  ago,  you  remember." 

"  Don't,  Stella,"  protested  the  girl, 
crouched  on  a  tiger  rug  at  her  friend's 
feet  in  an  attitude  of  graceful  abandon, 
while  the  firelight  played  fitfully  over 
delicate  blonde  loveliness.  "  What  did 
I  know  of  love  in  those  careless  days  of 
conquest  ?  I  laughed  it  to  scorn ;  a 
giddy  young  thing  let  loose  on  a  world 
of  fashion  and  frivolity." 

"  Poor  Lester,  could   he  see  this 


transformation,  he  would  deem  himself 
well  avenged." 

The  beauty  sighed,  and  clasped  two 
lovely  arms  above  her  head,  while  the 
streaming  tresses  gleamed  like  spun 
gold  in  the  wavering  light.  "Dear,  do 
not  speak  of  that  episode  now  ;  I  believe 
that  love  has  awakened  a  conscience  in 
me,  and  in  time  will  exact  penance  for 
my  many  sins.  True,  I  did  not  care  for 
him,  poor  boy,  but  be  was  too  true  and 
honest  for  idle  trifling ;  to  be  played 
with  for  a  season,  and  then  flung  aside 
like  an  old  glove.  I  remember  little 
Madge  worked  herself  into  a  fury  of 
passion  at  the  time;  he  was  her  favorite, 
and  when  I  sent  him  away  she  could  not 
be  brought  to  forgive  me  for  many  a 
day." 

"But  about  this  strange  romance, 
dear,  this  mysterious  unknown  lover.  I 
do  not  quite  understand.  That  you,  the 
cold,  the  conventional,  could  be  led  into 
such  an  affair,  puzzles  me  I  confess." 

"Stella,  I  hardly  know  myself  in 
these  days.  I  feel  in  the  grasp  of  some- 
thing strong  and  overpowering.  It 
must  be  fate.  It  has  been  going  on  for 
many  months  now,  solely  through  cor- 
respondence, you  know.  Such  letters, 
my  dear,  poems  of  passion  ;  I  am  no  ro- 
manticist, but  those  letters  would  touch 
a  heart  of  stone,  fire  a  glacier,  tempt 
a  virgin,  I  believe.  We  have  exchanged 
sentiments,  pictures — " 

"What,  Alma,  you?" 

"Yes — even  to  that  folly  have  I 
stooped,  I  blush  to  say  it.  But  let  this 
plead  for  me,"  and  rising  hastily,  she 
took  a  photograph  from  the  mantel, 
aDd  placed  it  in  her  friend's  hands. 

It  was  indeed  a  face  to  excuse  infatua- 
tion in  a  foolish  maid,  to  fire  the  im- 
agination, stir  the  heart,  strong, 
resolute  and  manly,  yet  darkly  pic- 
turesque as  Romeo  in  his  youth. 

"My  dear  child,"  protested  Stella, 
laughingly,  "  take  him  away.  I  am  al- 
ready betrothed  and  in  love,  yet  I  could 
not  answer  for  myself  if  I  looked  long 
upon  him." 

"And  now  after  this  strange  wooing 
we  are  to  meet  at  last.  To-morrow 
night  at  the  grand  bal  masque  where 
all  the  gay  world  will  be  present." 

"  At  a  masked  ball ;  then  the  mystery 
will  be  preserved  to  the  last.  By  what 
sign  or  token  will  you  know  him  ?  " 

"  He  will  seek  me  out  in  the  crowd  ; 
he  has  written,  and  signed  himself  '  The 
Black  Domino.'  " 

"Alma,  this  is  a  strange  chapter  of 
romance  you  are  telling  me  ;  one  would 
think  we  had  been  transported  back  to 
the  eariler  centuries  ;  the  days  of  trou- 
badours, and  gallant  cavaliers.  Have 
a  care,  or  you  will  be  spirited  away 
against  your  will,  here  in  modern  Got- 
ham. What  a  column  it  would  make  for 
the  papers." 

At  that  moment,  the  door  burst  open 
without  warning,  and  a  tail  girl  of 
about  fourteen  bounced  into  their 
midst ;  a  girl  with  glorious  great  eyes, 
and  black  elf  locks  fluttering  over  her 
white  wrapper.  "  Oh,  girls,"  she  cried 
without  preface.  "Do  get  me  an  in- 
vitation to  this  masquerade  ;  I'm  crazy 
for  a  sight  of  it ;  and  mother  won't  hear 
a  word." 

"Madge,"  said  her  sister,  severely. 
"Go  to  bed  this  instant,  and  put  such 
wild  notions  out  of  your  head ;  when 
you  are  fairly  out  it  will  be  time  to 
talk." 

"Hateful  thing,"  pouted  the  gypsy, 
saucily.  "  Some  day  I'll  be  even  with 
you  for  this.  Beware,"  and,  with  a 
tragic  gesture,  she  flashed  from  the 
room  impetuously  as  she  had  come. 

"  So  that  is  Madge,  fresh  from  board- 
ing school." 

"  Yes,  madcap  Madge,  I  call  her  ;  the 
torment  of  my  existence." 

"Alma,"  oracularly;  "  some  day  that 
hoyden  will  dispute  sovereignty  with  us 
all.  With  her  goddess  height,  gypsy 
beauty  and  great  dark  eyes,  there's  no 
knowing  what  may  happen." 

Alma  yawned  carelessly.  "Well 
Stella,  let's  get  to  bed ;  to-morrow 
night  comes  the  masquerade." 

The  bal  masque  was  the  event  of  the 
season  in  fashionable  circles,  for  only 
the  elect  were  admitted  within  the 
sacred  precincts,  and  invitations  were 
not  to  be  had  for  the  asking.  It  was  a 
theme  for  idle  tongue  and  pen,  many  a 
month  in  the  gay  metropolis,  where 
throughout  the  winter  one  pleasure 


succeeded  another  with  kaleidescopic 
rapidity. 

A  pageant  of  color  and  splendid 
movement,  of  courtly  knight  and  stately 
dame,  princess,  peasant  and  clown,  a 
"dream  of  fair  women,"  a reminscence, 
of  earlier  centuries,  in  scenes  and  climes 
more  picturesque  than  these  days  of 
modern  Gotham.  Alma  Douglas  as  a 
French  marquise  of  the  old  regime  was 
a  vision  of  surpassing  loveliness,  with 
her  high  powdered  hair,  rich  costume, 
patrician  grace  and  elegance,  and 
seemed  to  have  stepped  from  the  frame 
of  some  old  master,  so  fair  a  representa- 
tion was  she  of  the  famed  French  beau- 
ties of  those  days. 

Yet  for  once  in  her  gay  life  this 
Arabian  Nights  scene  of  enchantment 
served  but  has  the  background  for  a 
drama  that  was  shortly  to  be  enacted ; 
for  once  the  heart  of  the  spoiled  beauty 
beat  fast  under  her  jeweled  bodice,  as 
through  the  bright  moving  maze  of 
figures  she  looked  for  the  coming  of  one 
whose  presence  was  to  make  her  hap- 
piness. 

It  had  not  been  so  in  the  old  days, 
when  she  held  her  little  court,  haughty 
and  invincible,  untouched  by  a  trace  of 
tenderness  or  emotion,  scornful  of  its 
display  in  others.  But  now,  like  a  fool- 
ish virgin,  she  has  yielded  all  to  the 
touch  of  a  strange  hand  ;  pales  and 
trembles,  like  the  weakest  of  her  sis- 
ters, before  a  passion  beyond  her  own 
fathoming,  that  stirs  strange  hopes  and 
longings  in  her  awakened  nature. 

The  evening  was  well  advanced  and 
the  dancing  at  its  height,  when  a  tall 
black  domino  sought  her  out,  and  with 
a  courtly  bow  claimed  her  for  the  com- 
ing waltz.  She  could  not  doubt  his  iden- 
tity, deny  his  right,  and  as  they  swung 
out  into  the  motley  maze  of  dancers,  to 
the  inspiriting  strains  of  the  Hungarian 
band,  as  she  leaned  upon  the  strong 
arm  and  yielded  to  his  guidance,  her 
heart  beat  high  with  eager  anticipa- 
tion, and  she  dared  not  meet  the  full 
flashing  glance  of  the  dark  eyes  that 
sought  her  own. 

Speech  was  not  needed  at  the  mo- 
ment ;  it  would  have  seemed  but  a  rude 
awakening  to  the  dream  in  which  she 
lived,  moved,  and  had  her  being,  the 
rich,  intoxicating  music  to  which  their 
pulses  beat  in  accord  served  as  an  in- 
terpreter between  them,  heightened 
their  mood  of  exaltation. 

Many  turned  to  look  upon  the  young 
couple  with  eager  curiosity,  the  stately 
black  domino  and  daintily  clad  French 
marquise,  as  they  swung  and  swayed  in 
the  changing  dance,  the  incarnation  of 
supple  grace  and  poetry. 

At  last  he  led  her  away  from  the 
brilliant  ballroom  to  the  dim-lighted 
conservatory,  where  stray  couples,  or 
young  lovers  paced  up  and  down  under 
the  stately  palms,  and  inhaled  the 
voluptuous  incense  of  rare  flowers, 
blooming  with  all  the  luxuriance  of 
tropic  climes. 

He  sought  a  Becluded  corner  in  its 
green  recesses,  and  as  she  sank  down 
upon  a  rustic  seat,  removed  the  light 
mask  and  turned  upon  him  her  won- 
drous face,  alight  with  a  new  radi- 
ance, small  marvel  that  the  man 
caught  his  breath  for  a  moment  and 
stood  speechless  before  her.  "At 
last,"  he  murmured  under  breath. 
"  Ah  !  if  you  but  knew  what  this  moment 
means  to  me,  the  happiness  you  have 
given  me  this  night.  That  you,  in  your 
radiant  youth,  should  stoop  to  love 
like  mine  ;  lean  from  your  lofty  station 
to  the  poor  suppliant  at  your  feet.  It 
seems  scarcely  credible." 

"You  speak  in  engimas,  sir,"  she 
said,  gently.  If  your  station  be,  indeed, 
so  lowly,  I  marvel  bow  you  obtained 
entrance  here  to-night." 

"A  mystery  of  the  masquerade, 
dear  one,  which  you  must  not  seek  to 
fathom.  Love  finds  a  way  and  laughs 
at'  bolts  and  bars.  I  fear  nothing, 
save  the  light  in  those  blue  eyes,  and 
the  words  that  fall  like  music  from 
those  rosy  lips.  Dare  I  believe  in  your 
presence  the  written  vows  that  have 
brightened  my  solitude  so  many  weary 
months  ?  Dare  I  to  express  to  you  the 
hopes  I  have  cherished,  the  dreams  I 
have  nursed,  of  this  hour  so  long  in 
coming  ?  " 

"You  dare  many  things,  it  seems; 
you  are  not  lacking  in  courage  or  en- 
terprise.   I  am  here  at  your  bidding, 


this  should  content  you."  She  spoke 
with  a  calm  composure  that  belied  her 
fluttering  heart,  and  the  rare  color 
that  came  and  went  in  her  dimpled 
cheek  ;  she  would  not  surrender  all  in 
the  first  moment  to  this  imperious 
stranger,  who  had  so  taken  her  heart 
by  storm.    "The  moment  for  reveal- 


MOTHER  AND  CHILD 

Let  the  mother  take  Scott's 
emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil  for  the 
two ;  it  is  almost  never  super- 
fluous. 

One  can  eat  for  two ;  but 
nourishing  two  is  a  different 
thing;  it  implies  a  degree  of 
interior  strength  not  often 
found  in  woman  of  either  ex- 
treme. 

Luxurious  people  are  not 
very  strong  by  habit,  and  over- 
worked people  are  weak  from 
exhaustion  in  some  of  their 
functions.  Between  the  two 
is  the  happy  mean  ;  but  how 
many  women  have  plenty  of 
life  for  two  ? 

The  emulsion  is  almost 
never  superfluons. 

We'll  send  ynu  a  little  to  try  if  you  like. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,    409  Tearl  street,   New  York 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  Is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chlco,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Mt.  Campbell 
Orange  Tract, 

22  Miles  East  of  Fresno,  near  Reedley. 

SOIL — Red  dry  bog;  the  very  best. 
WATER— Large  Alta  canal  and  reservoir. 
LOCATION— High  sloping  mesa  above  frost  line 
Now  offered  for  sale  with  water  at  175  to  tlOO  per 
acre  in  10  or  20  aere  tracts. 

W.  N.  ROHRER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

Klgln  WatcheM  Bold  by  Jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
1  tree  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Klein.  111. 
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ment  has  come.  A  truce  to  mystery, 
sir  ;  I  would  see  the  face  of  the  man 
who  has  dared  so  strange  a  wooing  in 
in  these  prosaic  times." 

"And  must  I  risk  the  happiness  of 
this  moment  ?  "  he  muttered,  while  his 
dark  eyes  glowed  strangely  through 
the  enshrouding  mask. 

"  Does  your  love  then  dread  the 
light  of  day— a  possible  disillusion  ? 
Unmask,  sir,  I  am  not  to  be  won  by 
trickery ;  unmask — I  exact  it  as  my 
due  !  "  She  spoke  hurriedly,  a  sudden 
tremor  seized  her  in  the  presence  of  the 
silent  masked  stranger  ;  the  voices  of 
the  dancers  had  died  away,  and  they 
were  alone  in  the  great  flower-scented 
conservatory.  The  wild  strains  of  the 
Hungarian  Czardas  came  to  them 
softened  by  the  distance. 

For  all  answer  the  man  fell  at 
her  feet,  caught  her  hands  to  his  lips 
and  kissed  them  wildly,  passionately. 
A  moment  more  and  he  had  gone, 
passed  from  her  life  forever,  it  may 
be ;  but  she  clung  to  the  domino,  it 
slipped  from  his  shoulders  and  fell  to 
the  ground,  and  freed  from  all  dis- 
guise, a  young  cavalier,  in  the  pic- 
turesque costume  of  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, stood  revealed  to  her  eager 
sight. 

She  gave  one  glance  of  bewilderment 
at  the  spirited  face  and  flashing  eyes 
of  her  lover,  then  springing  to  her  feet 
with  a  startled  cry,  caught  him  by  the 
shoulders. 

"Madge,  you  wretch.  What  mad 
escapade  is  this  ?  " 

"The  black  domino  is  not  a  bad  dis- 
guise, eh  Alma?"  was  the  saucy- re- 
sponse. "Under  cover  of  the  mask 
the  wildest  romance  became  possible. 
At  school  they  always  elected  me  to 
play  the  lover,  so  I'm  not  quite  a  no- 
vice in  the  role ;  but  this  exceeded 
even  my  expectations.  It  was  as  good 
as  a  play."  And  the  graceless  girl, 
as  handsome  a  young  blade  as  one 
would  wish  to  see,  seated  herself 
astride  a  chair  and  burst  into  uncon- 
trollable laughter. 

"Madge — "  shortly;  "explain  your- 
self this  moment.  How  came  you  here 
in  this  disguise  ?  What  know  you  of 
the  black  domino  ?  Speak,  speak — " 
and  she  struck  her  sharply  across  the 
cheek  with  her  jewelled  fan. 

"My  dear  little  sister,  calm  your 
anger,  and  listen  to  me.  I  see  that 
you  do  not  quite  comprehend  the  situa- 
tion. You  are  not  even  content 
with  the  lover  presented  to  your  view, 
and  yet,  on  my  honor,  he's  not  so  bad 
a  fellow." 

"  My  lover  ?  "  disdainfully. 

"The  only  lover  you  can  claim, 
Alma,  since  you  sent  poor  Lester  into 
exile,  to  which  folly  this  little  masque- 
rade is  directly  due." 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Madge  ?  " 

"Strictly  speaking,  then,  I  have 
played  the  lover  for  the  past  six 
months,  and  got  you  fathoms  deep  in 
love  to  boot,  through  certain  impas- 
sioned epistles  entrusted  to  the  mail." 

"You  confess  it?  " 

"  More,  I  glory  in  it ;  but  I  must  be 
modest.  I  had  a  companion  in  inquity, 
my  school  chum,  who  helped  me  out 
with  her  literary  gifts ;  and  during 
study  hours  we  planned  the  whole 
conspiracy  ;  then  I  am  as  clever  as  a 
forger  at  handwriting — " 

Go  on,"  commanded  Alma,  with 
the  calmness  of  mounting  anger  ;  while 
shame,  bewilderment  and  fury  strug- 
gled for  the  mastery,  as  the  deep-laid 
scheme  was  revealed  to  her  view. 

"Well,  Alma,"  continued  the  infatu- 
ated girl.  "There  is  no  lover,  there 
is  no  romance,  it  is  all  a  chimera,  a 
fantasy,  a  delusion  of  the  senses. 
Those  letters  so  tenderly  cherished, 
so  promply  answered,  are  now  value- 
less as  so  much  waste  paper ;  the 
photograph  of  the  handsome  man  I 
picked  up  somewhere.  Now  do  you 
understand  ? " 

"Miserable,  shameless  girl,"  cried 
Alma,  finding  voice  at  last.  And  you 
feel  no  regret  for  this  vile  conspiracy, 
this  hair-brained  escapade  ?  Laugh 
while  you  may,  when  I  tell  your  story 
at  home,  you  may  find  fault  that  the 
way  of  the  trangressor  is  hard." 

"Alma,"  retorted  the  young  sinner, 
with  cool  effrontery.  "Has  it  never 
occurred  to  you  that  in  giving  me  up 
to  justice  you  also  expose  your  own 


follies  ?  The  worst  they  can  do  is  to 
pack  me  off  to  a  convent,  like  a  child 
punished  for  some  misdemeanor.  But 
how  will  it  sound  to  the  world  when  it 
becomes  known  that  Alma  Douglas, 
the  haughty  belle  and  beauty,  had 
been  tricked  into  so  foolish  an  en- 
tanglement through  love  of  romance  ?  " 

For  once  the  spoiled  beauty  had 
found  her  match,  was  fairly  check- 
mated ;  and  by  her  own  little  sister, 
a  chit  of  a  schoolgirl,  whose  ears  she 
would  gladly  have  boxed,  yet  whose 
audacity  defied  all  discipline. 

She  leaned  her  head  on  her  arms 
and  gave  away  to  tears,  tears  of 
shame,  disillusion,  anger,  who  can  say  ? 
At  this  unlooked-for  finale  to  the  mas- 
querade, the  saucy  gallant  softened 
and  took  a  step  nearer  ;  then  as  voices 
approached,  hurried  on  mask  and 
domino,  and  held  out  his  arm,  say- 
ing, "May  I  have  the  honor  of  this 
dance,  madam?"  and  led  her  away 
before  she  realized  what  had  happened. 
—Julia  M.  Knight. 

<  Jim  Crow  and  His  Brothers. 

Three  tame  crows  were  obtained 
from  the  parents  some  three  months 
since,  when  they  were  about  one  month 
old,  and  have  proven  very  interesting 
objects.  They  are  so  entirely  tame 
that  they  come  flying  along  wherever 
they  may  be,  at  the  call,  "Come,  Jim 
come  on,"  lighting  upon  the  shoulders 
or  the  lap  and  manifesting  a  desire  to 
be  fondled.  When  we  reach  home  in 
the  afternoon,  they  seem  to  be  watch- 
ing for  the  carriage  and  are  on  hand 
at  once,  greeting  us  with  croaks  and 
caws,  and  with  lowering  and  shaking 
of  the  wings. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  note  their 
power  of  observation  and  their  intel- 
ligence. They  had  always  seen  us 
wearing  a  straw  hat  or  hatless.  We 
were  surprised  one  day  to  note  that 
they  manifested  some  fear,  refusing 
approach,  which  was  understood  when 
we  remembered  that  a  cap  was 
worn.  Going  within,  we  reappeared 
wearing  the  hats  and  carrying  the 
caps.  Calling  them  to  us,  we  per- 
mitted them  to  see  the  change  made 
from  hat  to  cap,  and  vice  versa  ;  and 
the  result  was  perfectly  satisfying. 

It  occurred  to  us  they  might  appre- 
ciate roasted  peanuts.  We  gave  one 
to  each,  with  which  they  played  for 
some  time,  then  discarded  for  some- 
thing else.  Gathering  up  the  peanuts, 
we  called  them,  and  as  they  intently 
watched  the  proceeding,  opened  one 
and  fed  the  contents  to  them.  They 
then,  very  eagerly,  received  each  a 
peanut,  which  was  placed  beneath 
their  feet  and  picked  open.  Since, 
they  have  manifested  great  fondness 
for  these,  and  dive  their  heads  to  the 
bottom  of  our  pockets  to  obtain  them, 
always  searching  for  the  peanuts  in 
the  one  side-pocket  in  which  we  orig- 
inally showed  them  they  were  placed. 

They  were  tried,  also,  with  some 
wild  ripe  cherries,  for  which  they  did 
not  seem  to  care,  but,  filling  their 
mouths  with  them,  emptied  them  into 
our  slippers,  and  were  ready  to  repeat 
it  as  often  as  we  removed  the  slippers 
to  cast  them  out. 

They  are  as  familiar  with  our  visit- 
ors as  ourselves,  but  quickly  fly  away 
upon  the  appearance  of  a  stranger 
presenting  the  aspect  of  a  tramp. 

They  mix  freely  among  our  own,  but 
manifest  fear  upon  the  appearance  of 
a  strange  horse. 

Ordered  from  the  portico,  they  scold 
very  loudly,  and  continue  this  as  they 
are  driven  off,  being  absolutely  disobe- 
dient to  the  word. — Exchange. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Various  Methods  in  Which  Prunes  May  Be 
Used. 

NUMBER  VI. 

Prune  Sauce. — Use  only  the  best 
selected  prunes.  Clean  by  putting 
them  into  warm  water;  let  them  stand 
for  a  few  minutes,  rubbing  them  gently 
between  the  hands  to  make  sure  that 
all  dust  and  dirt  is  removed;  rinse,  and, 
if  rather  dry  and  hard,  put  them  into 
three  parts  of  water  to  one  of  prunes; 


cover  closely  and  let  them  simmer  for 
several  hours.  If  the  prunes  are  quite 
easily  cooked,  less  water  may  be  used. 
They  will  be  tender,  with  a  thick  juice. 
The  sweet  varieties  need  no  sugar 
whatever.  Many  persons  who  can  not 
eat  fruit  cooked  with  sugar  can  safely 
partake  of  sweet  prunes  cooked  in  this 
way.  A  slice  of  lemon  added  just  be- 
fore the  prunes  are  done  is  thought  an 
improvement. 

Prune  Whips. — Steam  one  pound  of 
prunes  until  soft  enough  to  rub  through 
a  colander,  then  add  a  small  teacup  of 
sugar.  Beat  the  whites  of  five  eggs  to 
a  stiff  froth,  beat  in  the  prunes,  bake 
about  ten  minutes,  serve  cold  with 
whipped  cream. 

Jellied  Prunes. — Prunes  molded  in 
clear  jelly  make  a  tasty  and  sightly 
dessert.  Fruit  of  large  size  should  be 
chosen  and  after  washing  in  warm 
water  should  be  soaked  in  clear  cold 
water  for  twenty  -  four  hours,  then 
cooked  in  a  double  boiler  until  tender 
but  unbroken.  Sweeten  to  taste  ten 
minutes  before  taking  from  the  fire, 
then  drain.  The  syrup  is  to  be  put 
aside  and  then  used  next  day  as  a  sauce 
for  the  molded  cornstarch  blanc-mange. 
Arrange  a  layer  of  the  prunes  in  a 
wetted  mold  and  pour  in  just  enough 
liquid  lemon  or  wine  jelly  to  cover. 
When  this  layer  is  firm  fill  in  the  mold 
with  the  prunes,  arrange  them  prettily 
around  the  sides,  then  fill  with  the 
jelly  and  put  away  in  a  cold  place  to 
stiffen.  In  serving  garnish  with 
whipped  cream. 

With  Claret  and  Spices.— Place 
one  quart  of  prunes  in  a  stewpan  and 
add  one-half  pint  of  cold  water.  Let 
them  simmer  for  ten  minutes,  then  add 
one  pint  of  good  old  claret  wine.  Let 
them  simmer  another  fifteen  minutes; 
then  add  one-half  cup  of  sugar  and  one 
teaspoonful  of  allspice  and  one  of  cloves. 
Allow  them  to  cook  ten  minutes  longer 
over  a  brisk  fire,  and  if  the  prunes  ab- 
sorb too  much  of  the  liquid  add  a  little 
more  wine.  Let  them  cool  and  serve 
cold.  Anybody  will  eat  prunes  cooked 
in  this  way. 

With  Salt  and  Sugar. — Place  one 
quart  of  prunes  in  a  stewpan,  add  one 
pint  of  water  and  an  even  tablespoonful 
of  salt.  Boil  or  stew  fifteen  minutes, 
and  then  add  one-half  cup  sugar  and 
stew  ten  minutes  longer.  Serve  cold. 
(to  be  continued.) 


JYJACBETH'S  "pearl  top" 
and  "pearl  glass"  lamp- 
chimneys  are  carefully  made 
of  clear  tough  glass;  they  fit, 
and  get  the  utmost  light  from 
the  lamp,  and  they  last  until 
some  accident  breaks  them. 

"  Pearl  top  "  and  "  pearl 
glass  "  are  trade-marks.  Look 
out  for  them  and  you  needn't 
be  an  expert. 

Our  "Index"  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  KRLE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 


Address 


Macdeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cah 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
Weflt  nf  Chicago      :      :      :  ; 

ESTABLISH KD  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
25  Teachers.  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed.  In  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
flS-Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


A 

Few 

Words 

about 

A  prominent  Montreal  clergyman,  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Dixon,  Rector  St.  Judes  and  Hon.  Canon  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  writes :— "Permit  me  to 
send  you  a  few  lines  to  strongly  recommend 
Perut  Davis'  Pain-Killer.  I  have  used  it  with 
satisfaction  for  thirty-five  years.  It  is  a  prepara- 
tion which  deserves  full  public  confidence." 


Pain-Killer 


A  sure  cure  for 

Sore  Throat, 
Coughs, 
Chills, 
Cramps,  Ac. 


Two  Sizes,  25c.  and  SOc. 
There  is  only  one  Pain-Killer,  Perry  Davis,' 


5!!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3V4-- 4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
U  I  a  k  e  ,    Moffltt    dfc    T  o  \aj  n  e>  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*   55-57-SO-6I  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOPFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Circulars  Free. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,   25  Williams  Street,  Dwight,  Ills. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meetln?  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
309  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock, 
a.  m.,  Wednesday,  the  10th  day  of  April,  1901. 

I.  C.  STFELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 


\AJ  H "V    THE    BEST  7> 

BEC*CSK  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware o.  of  anta  la-a,  Cal .  state  that '  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  Ml  knds  this 
season,  but  y  U'S  give  us  and  our  customers  the 

BURTON  PUMPANDMA  HINB  WORKS  have  re- 
moved to  44-46  Main  St ,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  will 
give  full  particulars  and  furnish  estimates  of  pumps 
run  with  gasoline  or  steam  engines.  Hors«  powers 
or  windmills— compl"te  plants.  Closing  out  stock 
of  secund-h  ind  gasoline  engines.  1  to  20  H.  P. 

\A/eill  Paper 

FOR  UNFINISHED  ROOMS. 

Ingrain  effect.  In  blue,  terra  ootta,  green  and 
red.  Putonwlth  tacks  or  mouldings;  no  paste. 
Covers  any  rough  surface.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 

BONESTELL  CO.. 

401-403  Sansome  St.,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


\$25  TO  S50  A  WEEK! 

|  That's  what  agents  can  make  selling  I  wans  Patent  Im* 
I  proved  Post  Hole  and  Well  Augers.   A  man  can 
lo  tbrice  the  work  with  an 
TWAH"  than  with  others.  //  ™  "  t 

M 

[iehest  award  World's  Fair,  >B»»i       MatT  2S 

303.  Price,  each,  4. 6, 6,  7,  8,  ■ 
r9  inch,  »2.60,  10  inch,  »3  OO.    Users  value  them  at 
1*25.   Consult  hard  war--  d-al.rs,  or  write  us  for  particular';  of 
our  full  line.  IWAN  BROS. ,  Dept ,  2,Streator  111. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST. ,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear,  i  A.  VAH  DEB  HAILLEH.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Olive 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    Wl,   JACKBON    cfc  CO., 
8ole  Agents,     -     Mo.  183  California  Street 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  March  27,  1901. 

NEW  YORK  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Now  York  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 

bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   80*<§803£  80<g#81 

Thursday   8I*®80*  ®)\®3n% 

Friday   80  @80*  T$%@W% 

Saturday   80*@803i  8JJ<@80X 

Monday   80H@80X  80?4®8O?* 

Tuesday   80ft@80*  80*@80?4 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Rod  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   6s   1  d      6s  03<d 

Thursday   6s   l*d      6s  l*d 

Friday   6s   09fd      6s  0*d 

Saturday   6s   0\&      6s  0*d 

Monday   6s   Ofcd      6s  0%i 

Tuesday   6s  0«$d      6s  o*d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 

cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday                 1  02  «ti  02*  1  05M®1  05* 

Friday                       1  02*@1  03*  1  05  @1  05* 

Saturday    @   1  (X>\@  

Monday   @   1  05'/,®  

Tuesday    ®    @  

Wednesday                1  03*@1  03*  1  05*@1  05* 

WHEAT. 

Aside  from  the  speculative  deal  in  May 
wheat,  the  local  market  has  presented 
very  little  of  interest  since  last  review. 
Trading  in  May  wheat  was  much  less 
active  than  preceding:  week,  and  there 
were  no  pronounced  fluctuations  in  prices 
for  same.  May  continues  very  close  to 
December.  Under  normal  conditions, 
there  should  be  a  difference  of  2@3c.  more 
in  favor  of  December  wheat  than  is  being 
experienced  in  the  pending  deal.  If  De- 
cember option  was  the  bone  of  contention 
instead  of  May,  the  gap  in  speculative 
values  would  in  all  probability  be  as  much 
too  wide  consistently  as  it  is  now  too  nar- 
row. The  spot  market  has  ruled  slow, 
and,  beyond  a  little  easier  freight  market, 
has  been  devoid  of  oncouraging  feature. 
While  ocean  freight  rates  are  slightly 
lower,  the  supply  of  ships  for  the  present 
and  the  near  future  is  too  light  to  hope 
for  much  immediate  relief  from  this 
source.  Advices  from  Argentina,  from 
Australia  and  from  India  report  heavier 
yields  of  wheat  than  last  year.  Harvest- 
ing is  now  under  headway  in  India,  and  is 
completed  in  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Without  a  heavy  shortage  in  European 
crops,  of  which  there  are  no  present  indi- 
cations, wheat  values  are  not  likely  to 
touch  high  levels  the  current  year.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  difficult  to  see  how 
prices  can  be  crowded  much  lower  than 
they  have  been  during  the  season  now 
drawing  to  a  close.  The  United  States 
visible  supply  east  of  the  Rockies  showed 
a  decrease  of  410,000  bushels,  and  is  now 
reported  at  54,714,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1901,  delivery,  $1.02@1.03fc. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.05@1.05|. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
81.03J  @  1.03£c;  December,  1901,  $1.05$ 
@1.05i. 

California  Milling  |1  00  @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   96>4@  08% 

Oregon  Valley   97*®1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   97*@1  02* 

Washington  Club   96*  $1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   92*®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

Liv.  quotations            -s-dffl-s-d  6s3*d®6s4d 

Freight  rates                  40@41*s  36*@37*s 

Local  market  10  96*@1  00  (0  97*@1  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

While  there  are  no  heavy  spot  supplies, 
there  is  an  abundance  for  all  immediate 
wants.  Prices  are  without  quotable 
change.  Stocks  are  largely  the  product 
of  local  mills.  In  most  of  the  outside  sec- 
tions which  ordinarily  furnish  flour  to 
this  market,  wheat  is  now  relatively 
higher  than  here. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50®2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@8  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  16 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  26 


BARLEY. 
The  improved  condition  noted  in  last 
issue  as  prevailing  in  the  market  for  feed 
barley  continued  into  the  current  week. 
There  has  been  scarcely  any  barley  ob- 
tainable under  75c,  and  holders  of  choice 
feed  were  in  numerous  instances  contend- 
ing for  80c,  but  this  was  not  a  quotable 
figure.  Values  for  brewing  and  export 
grades  did  not  show  appreciable  improve- 
ment, but  are  more  apt  to  rule  firmer 
than  to  go  lower  during  the  balance  of  the 
season.  At  the  improved  prices  recently 
established  for  lower  grades,  barley  is  still 
by  long  odds  the  cheapest  feed  cereal  on 
the  list.  The  Panama  steamer  sailing  on 
23rd  inst.  took  500  tons  brewing  barley  for 
New  York. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   76*@  78* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   72*®  75 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  87* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice     @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  

Chevalier,  poor     ®  

OATS. 

Asking  rates  remain  much  the  same  as 
for  some  time  past,  but  movement  is  slow 
and  the  market  cannot  be  termed  firm  at 
the  prevailing  figures,  especially  for  com- 
mon to  medium  grades,  which  are  most  in 
evidence.  There  were  further  arrivals  of 
Eastern  oats  of  considerable  magnitude 
this  week,  representing  deliveries  on  Gov- 
ernment account. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  42*@1  47* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30  ®1  37* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  27% 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  37* 

Milling   1  42*@1  47% 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  42*@1  50 

Black  Russian   1  12*®  1  SO 

Red   1  20  ®1  45 

CORN. 

Values  for  this  cereal  show  steadiness, 
but  there  is  not  much  doing,  buyers  oper- 
ating slowly  and  lightly  at  full  current 
rates.  Spot  stocks  are  of  small  volume, 
and  are  principally  Eastern  corn,  pur- 
chased prior  arrival. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  17% 

Large  Yellow   1  16  @1  17* 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®  

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)          1  08  @1  10 

RYE. 

A  little  more  inquiry  has  been  ex- 
perienced for  this  cereal,  but  prices  have 
developed  no  quotable  improvement. 

Good  to  choice,  new   80  @  82* 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Stocks  are  light  and  in  few  hands. 
Trade  is  of  very  small  volume,  and  there 
is  little  other  than  asking  rates  upon 
which  to  base  quotations. 

Good  to  choice   1  90  ®2  00 

BEANS. 

Market  for  most  white  beans  shows 
firmness,  with  supplies  light.  Stocks 
have  been  further  materially  reduced  by 
the  awarding  the  past  week  of  a  Govern- 
ment contract,  mainly  for  Large  Whites 
or  Lady  Washingtons.  The  quantity  of 
Lima  beans  offering  in  this  center  is  of 
very  moderate  volume,  and  the  same  are 
being  quite  steadily  held.  In  colored 
beans  there  is  not  much  doing,  and  for 
Bayos  and  Pinks,  which  constitute  the 
bulk  of  present  supplies,  the  market  is 
easy  in  tone,  without  any  appreciable 
changes  in  quotable  rates. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  B)s     ®  

Small  White,  good  to  choice               4  75  ®4  90 

Lady  Washington                              4  00  @4  15 

Butter                                                 4  25  »4  50 

Pinks                                               2  00  @2  15 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         2  65  @2  75 

Reds                                                 3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney                                      4  00  @4  25 

Llmas,  good  to  choice                        5  75  @5  85 

Black-eye  Beans                              2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans                                     1  75  ®2  00 

Garbanzos,  large                             2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                              1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Millers  and  jobbers  are  fairly  well 
stocked  with  Eastern  product,  and  there 
is  in  consequence  little  inquiry  for  the 
time  being  for  domestic.  Market  is  quiet 
for  Green  at  unchanged  quotations  and 
weak  fpr  Niles. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  ®2  80 

Niles  Peas   1  60  @1  75 

WOOL. 

While  there  is  not  much  doing  in  this 
center,  occasional  transfers  are  being 
made,  mostly  to  scourers  and  more  the 
result  of  selling  pressure  than  of  any 
special  inquiry  from  buyers.  Some  wools 
are  being  bought  in  the  interior  at 
slightly  higher  figures  relatively  than  are 
nominally  current  here.  A  shipment  of 
356  bales  scoured  wool  was  made  per  Pan- 
ama steamer  this  week  for  New  York. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @16 

Northern,  tree  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  ®11 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  ®11 

Middle  Counties,  defective  9  ®10 

Southern,  12  mos   8  @  9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  @10 


Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  @8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  ®16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @16 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  12  @14 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  ®11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  ®12 

Middle  County   8  @  9 

San  Joaquin   7  @8 

HOPS. 

Stocks  are  light,  growers  having  very 
few  hops  at  present,  and  supplies  in  the 
hands  of  jobbers  being  of  very  moderate 
volume.  Quotations  are  without  change, 
but  values  are  necessarily  largely  nominal 
at  this  date. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   18*@16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Business  doing  in  hay  is  at  much  the 
same  range  of  prices  as  have  been  prevail- 
ing for  some  weeks  past,  but  demand  is 
far  from  brisk,  most  buyers  operating 
only  for  immediate  needs.  Market  is 
barely  steady  for  choice  to  select,  and 
weak  at  the  quotations  for  the  lower 
grades.  The  movement  in  straw  is  slow 
at  generally  unchanged  rates. 

Wheat   8  00®  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  II  60 

Oat   7  0o@ll  00 

Barley   6  00®  8  50 

Volunteer   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   8  0,®  9  50 

Stock   6  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  12  50 

Straw,  ft  bale   40®  47* 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Market  for  Bran  has  been  slightly  firmer 
than  preceding  week,  owing  more  to  light 
stocks  in  few  hands  than  to  active  de- 
mand. Middlings  were  steadily  held,  with 
offerings  only  moderate.  Shorts  were 
without  quotable  change.  The  last 
quoted  advance  on  Rolled  Barley  was  well 
sustained.    Milled  Corn  is  lower. 

Bran,  ft  ton   14  50@15  03 

Middlings   17  00®  19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon . ,   15  50®  17  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®17  00 

Cornmeal   25  00®   

Cracked  Corn   25  50® 26  00 

SEEDS. 

Immediate  stocks  and  offerings  are  light 
of  all  d-  scriptions  of  seeds  quoted  here- 
with, and  there  is  consequently  no  oppor- 
tunity for  any  noteworthy  trading.  In 
quotable  values  there  are  no  changes  to 
record. 

Per  etl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    @ — 

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  @  9* 

Alfalfa,  California   8  @  8* 

Per  lb. 

Canary   S%®  4 

Rape   2  @  2% 

Hemp     8  ®  3% 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Market  for  Grain  Bags  has  developed 
no  changes  of  noteworthy  importance 
since  last  report.  There  is  a  moderate 
business  doing  at  steady  rates,  mostly  in 
new  Calcuttas  for  forward  delivery.  Wool 
Sacks  are  offering  at  unchanged  figures, 
and  are  meeting  with  fair  inquiry  on  ac- 
count of  Spring  clip. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  6fc@  7 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*@  63i 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  6*@— 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  ft  100.5  65  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  82*@35 

Wool  Sacks,  3%  fbs  ....30  ®32* 

Fleece  Twine   7*@— 

Gunnies   — @12* 

BeanBags   4X@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton     6*@  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  market  is  quiet  throughout.  Values 
for  Hide9  are  fairly  steady,  but  demand  is 
not  particularly  brisk.  Pelts  move  slowly 
at  current  figures.  Tallow  is  in  fair  re- 
quest at  unchanged  values. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota' 
tions. 

Sound.  Cullt. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   9*  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  lbs         8*  7 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          8  6% 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over 50 lbs..  3%  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  Bis.  .  8  6* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  7 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  9 

Dry  Hides   15*®—  13*®- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  15  @—   12  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fbs   16  ®—   14  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  50  @  — 

Sailed  Horse  Hides  medium.  .  2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         100  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @1  50 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin   70  @  90 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   50  ®  65 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   80  @  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   10  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 


Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  @  4* 

Tallow,  No.  2   8*  ®  3H 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   6  @  10 

HONEY. 

Although  there  is  no  likelihood  of  there 
being  any  new  Extracted  honey  on  market 
before  the  midale  of  May,  and  no  new 
Comb  of  consequence  before  June,  the 
market  presents  a  weak  tone,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  good  prospects  for  coming 
yield.  Stocks  are  small,  but  holders  are 
anxious  to  realize,  and  are  granting  con- 
cessions  rather  than  miss  sales. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  @  6* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4*@5 

Extracted,  Amber  4  @  4* 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  12  @13 

Amber  Comb   9  011 

Dark  Comb   6  @  8 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  not  much  offering.  The  trans- 
fers effected  are  at  generally  unchanged 
rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  lb  26  ®28 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  is  ruling  rather  quiet  for  Beef, 
but  at  the  same  time  current  values  are 
being  well  sustained.  Some  changes  have 
been  made  in  quotable  rates  for  Mutton 
since  last  review,  market  being  rather 
weak.  Lamb  is  offering  in  sufficient 
quantity  for  the  demand  at  the  prices 
now  ruling.  Veal  is  without  quotable 
change,  but  is  not  in  such  large  receipt  as 
a  few  weeks  ago.  Hog  market  shows  de- 
cided firmness,  with  quotations  slightly 
advanced.  Receipts  of  domestic  are  on 
the  increase,  but  there  are  no  Eastern 
now  coming  forward. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  f  I)          7\®  8 

Beef ,  second  quality   7*®  7% 

Beef,  third  quality   6*@  7% 

Mutton— ewes,  7*@8c;  wethers   8  0  9 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6*@— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   «V«> — 

Hogs,  large,  hard   6  @— 

Hogs,  feeders   — @ — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7ii®  8 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb   8  @  9* 

Veal,  large,*  lb   8  @9 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb  10  @10* 

POULTRY. 

Prices  of  old  chickens  did  not  rule  quite 
so  high  as  preceding  week,  the  market 
being  a  little  better  supplied.  Young 
chickens,  medium  size  to  full  grown,  con- 
tinued to  command  good  figures.  Small 
Broilers  were  in  light  request  and  ample 
supply.  Ducks  continued  scarce  and 
high.  Geese  and  Goslings  in  good  condi- 
tion sold  to  very  fair  advantage.  Tur- 
keys were  not  much  sought  after. 
Pigeons  brought  about  as  good  prices  as 
last  quoted. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ft  lb   12  ®  18 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   10  @  11 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   5  00  @6  50 

Roosters,  old   4  60  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  @8  00 

Fryers   5  50  ®6  00 

Broilers,  large   6  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  small   3  00  @4  00 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   5  50  @6  50 

Ducks,  young,  fi  dozen   8  00  69  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  60  @1  75 

Goslings,  fi  pair   2  50  ®3  00 

Pigeons,  old,  fl  dozen   2  00  ®  

Pigeons,  young    2  25  62  50 

BUTTER. 

Market  has  been  tending  to  lower  levels, 
with  shipping  demand  less  active,  and 
local  dealers  as  a  rule  operating  very 
lightly.  Packing  and  storing  will  very 
soon  be  necessary  to  relieve  the  market  of 
surplus  stocks  of  fresh.  There  is  some 
held  butter  from  last  year  still  offering. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   16*®— 

Creamery,  fitsts   14*® — 

Creamery,  seconds   —  ® — 

Dairy,  select   14*®— 

Dairy,  firsts   18  S— 

Dairy,  seconds   12  ®— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  ® — 

Mixed  store   11  @— 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  @ — 

Pickled  Roll   17  ®— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          16  @17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   14  @15 

CHEESE. 

Demand  is  sufficient  to  absorb  the 
domestic  cheese  now  coming  forward 
about  as  rapidly  as  it  is  received.  Market 
is  firm  at  current  rates.  Stocks  of  East- 
ern cheese  in  this  center  are  light. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   8*@— 

California,  fair  to  good   8  ®- 

Callfornia  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  ®  9* 

EGGS. 

Buying  on  cold  storage  account  contin- 
ues active,  with  market  firm  at  prevailing 
rates,  especially  for  store-gathered  eggs, 
these  now  showing  good  average  quality, 
and  consequently  are  readily  taken  on  cold 
storageiaccount.    At  some  interior  points 
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relatively  higher  prices  are  being  paid 
than  are  quoted  here. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  H%@15 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  13V4@14 

California,  good  to  choice  store   13  @14 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @ — 

VEGETABLES. 
Onions  now  offering  are  mainly  Austra- 
lian product,  and  these  are  in  the  main 
very  steadily  held,  having  been  mostly 
purchased  by  jobbers  prior  arrival.  More 
Australian  onions  are  looked  for  on  next 
steamer,  due  April  8th.  Most  Spring  veg- 
etables showed  increased  receipt,  and 
tendency  of  market  was  to  lower  figures. 
Asparagus  is  selling  at  a  very  wide  range 
of  prices,  with  corresponding  difference 
in  quality  of  offerings. 

Asparagus,  V  box   75  @2  00 

Beans,  String,  f»  fi>   6  @  8 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100  lbs...     75  @1  00 

Cauliflower,  Tfr  dozen   50  @  — 

Egg  Plant,     lb   12^@  15 

Garlic,  K>  ft   2y,@  3Y, 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental        2  00  @3  50 

Onions,  Australian,  f(  cental   3  50  @4  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  $1  ft   2  @  3 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  |ti   8  @  I2H 

Rhubarb,      box   75   @1  25 

Squash  Summer.  <p  box    1  00  @1  25 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  $  ton    @  

Tomatoes,  $  crate   75  @1  25 

POTATOES. 
There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the 
condition  of  the  potato  market.  Old  are 
offering  freely  for  this  late  date,  with  de- 
mand slow.  While  quotations  are  with- 
out important  change,  prices  are  irregu- 
lar, concessions  to  buyers  being  the  rule 
rather  than  the  exception.  New  potatoes 
are  arriving  in  moderate  quantity,  and  in 
about  a  month  will  be  in  ample  supply  for 
all  needs.  Sweets  were  offered  freely  and 
at  low  figures. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental  

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  H>  ctl. 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  Tf»  cental  

Burbanks,  Oregon,  lb  cental  

Early  Rose  

Garnet  Chile,  V  cental  

Peerless,  V  cenial   

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,     cental... . 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Apples  now  offering  are  mostly  of  sup- 
plies in  cold  storage.  These  are  being  in 
the  main  steadily  held,  in  some  instances 
above  quotable  rates,  but  movement  is 
slow  and  demand  is  not  likely  to  improve 
from  this  time  forward.  Strawberries 
have  arrived  in  light  quantities  from 
various  points,  selling  at  a  wide  range, 
from  $4  per  drawer  for  first  receipts  in 
prime  condition  down  to  75c.  per  drawer 
for  later  arrivals  of  Longworths  in 
merchantable  shape.  Some  Longworths 
arriving  in  poor  order  failed  to  command 
the  lower  figures.  Molindos  were  offered 
down  to  30c.  per  drawer. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  50  <3>  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  &0-B>  box.  85  @  1  00 
Apples,  common  to  fair,  ¥  50- lb  box.     60  @  75 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

In  all  essential  respects  the  market  for 
cured  and  evaporated  fruits  remains  prac- 
tically as  last  noted.  There  is  no  active 
movement  in  dried  fruits  of  any  descrip- 
tion. Jobbers  are  forwarding  some  fruit 
outward  to  different  points,  mainly  as- 
sorted cars,  but  the  aggregate  of  ship- 
ments is  light.  In  quotable  rates  there 
are  no  special  changes  to  record,  but  it  is 
much  of  a  "go-as-you-please  "  market  <^n 
most  kinds  as  regards  prices.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  give  quotations  based  on  other 
than  asking  rates  for  standard  qualities. 
Sales  effected  of  most  kinds  of  dried  fruit 
are  at  entirely  too  irregular  figures  to  cite 
the  same  as  forming  a  correct  basis  of 
quotations,  or  as  giving  a  clear-cut  idea  of 
values.  Peaches  have  been  receiving 
more  attention,  perhaps,  than  any  other 
variety,  but  at  no  improvement  in  prices. 
Peaches  offering  are  showing  a  wide  range 
in  quality.  There  were  samples  of  un- 
peeled  peaches  exhibited  this  week,  the 
best  of  which  would  have  been  cheaper 
at  6c  than  the  poorest  stock  at  3c.  Apples 
are  as  weak  and  slow  as  previously  noted. 
Apricots  are  offering  at  concessions,  with 
the  bulk  of  supplies  of  ordinary  quality, 
and  some  offerings  decidedly  inferior. 
Stocks  of  Figs  in  the  hands  of  growers 
and  jobbers  are  not  now  of  heavy  volume, 
but  will  likely  prove  sufficient  for  all 
probable  demands  during  the  balance  of 
the  season.  In  the  Prune  market  there 
is  no  active  movement.  The  small  odds 
and  ends  outside  of  Association  control 
are  rapidly  disappearing.  Some  100-1 10's 
were  closed  out  this  week  at  IJc.  The  in- 
quiry existing  is  mostly  for  50-60's,  60-70's 
and  100-120's.  It  is  unofficially  announced 
that  the  Cured  Fruit  Association  has 
made  another  cut  on  export  prices,  leav- 
ing domestic  rates  unchanged.  A  dis- 
patch from  San  Jose,  under  date  of  March 
26,  says;  The  resolution  adopted  by  the 
directors  of  the  California  Cured  Fruit 
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Cure  Him 

Don't  give  your  horse 
away  merely  because  he 
is  lame,  has  curb,  contract- 
ed cord,  thrush,  etc. 
Treat  the  trouble  with 

Turtle's  Elixir. 

It  cures  all  these  and  internal  diseases,  such  as 
colic,  distemper,  founder,  pneumonia,  etc,  A 
cure  guaranteed  or  money  refunded. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMM  Y  E1IXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kibs  paiti  instantly.  Our  100-page  book 
*'Veterinary  Experience"  FREE. 

Tuttle'o  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St..  Boston,  Haw. 
48?  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.< 
flewar©  of  stxalled  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tullle*.. 
Avoid  all  blisters ;  they  off  er  only  temporary  relief  1  f  any. 


Association,  cutting  prices  on  prunes  to 
be  shipped  abroad,  was  made  public  to- 
day. By  its  terms,  prices  of  all  prunes 
from  40  to  90  in  size,  intended  for  export 
to  Europe,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  China 
and  Japan,  are  reduced  to  the  2-cent 
basis.  On  this  basis  40's  to  50's  will  be 
sold  at  3|c  a  pound;  50's  to  60's  at  3}c; 
60's  to  70's  at  2Jc;  80's  to  90's  at  ljc. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   5H®  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  Tf*  lb..    6  @  6^ 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @  8 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @10 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   4%@  5 

Apples,  50- lb  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   2H@  Sy, 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @  7 

Nectarines,  $  ft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5H@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  4% 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   3  ®  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   4tf@  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   3V4®  4Y, 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2Yt 

Apples,  quartered   2  @3 

Figs,  Black   1M@  2H 

Figs,  White   2%®  3y, 

Peaches,  unpeeled    3  ©5 

Pears,  prime  halves   2  @3 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No. 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb. ;  40-50s,  6><c. ;  50-flOs,  4^c. ; 
60-70S,  33KC.;  70-80S,  3^c. ;  80-90s,  2J£c;  90-100ss 
2Mc;  100-1208,  \ytc.  The  selling  price  of  Prunes 
for  District  No.  1  is  He  per  pound  less,  and  for 
District  No.  2  He.  per  pound  less  than  for  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 

RAISINS. 
There  is  not  much  doing  locally  or  on 
Eastern  account.  There  is  some  outward 
movement  to  Australia  and  British  Col- 
umbia at  the  special  concessions  granted 
the  export  trade.  Association  rates  re- 
main unchanged.  The  Association  re- 
ports that  on  the  middle  of  the  current 
month  there  were  1488  cars  of  Raisins  on 
hand,  out  of  a  total  of  3434  cars  of  last 
crop.  Of  present  holdings  it  is  under- 
stood that  about  one-half  is  low-grade 
fruit  which  will  probably  be  utilized  for 
brandy. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. — CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  $  20-tb 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  60  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   160  @ — 

do        do      2-crown,  $  box          1  50  @— 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

»  lb   — @  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  6H 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard..  — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   —  @  6H 

(Above  prioes  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- lb 
boxes.) 

Loose  Muscatel  Paeiflcs,  554c,  h%c.  and  5c.  for  4, 
3  and  2  crown  respectively. 

Thompson  Seedless. — Bleached  fanoy,  If!  lb.,  12c; 
choice,  He;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 
7!4@9c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  fl  lb.,  10Mo;  choice, 
054c;  standard,  8fcc;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7®8c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Heavy  quantities  of  low-grade  Oranges 
have  been  dumped  on  the  market  this 
■week,  mainly  through  the  auction  room 
and  at  low  figures.  Twelve  to  fifteen  car- 
loads of  citrus  fruit,  mainly  Oranges,  were 
auctioned  at  a  time,  Navels  selling  within 
range  of  50c@$1.50  per  box,  the  bulk  of 
the  auction  business  being  within  range  of 
75c@$1.25.  The  Lemons  at  auction  sold 
mainly  within  range  of  75c@$1.35  Com- 
mon Lemons  were  in  heavy  stock  and 
poor  demand.  Limes  were  in  light  stock 
and  high. 

Oranges— Navel,     box   75@2  00 

Seedlings,*  box   65@1  25 

Tangerines,  *  half  box   75@1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   75@1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  V  box   1  75@2  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  25@1  50 

California,  common  to  fair   50@1  00 

Limes  -Mexican,  *  box   8  00®  

California,  small  box    @  

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  offering  at  much  the  same 
easy  rates   as   previously  noted.  The 


quantity  is  not  heavy  but  the  demand  is 
light.  Walnuts  of  choice  to  prime  quality 
are  practically  out  of  supply  and  are  no 
longer  quotable.  Business  in  Peanuts  is 
at  unchanged  rates. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  *  ft  — 12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @U 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   —  ®— 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard         — @— 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime   454®  554 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   554®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

There  is  very  little  wine  of  last  year's 
vintage  now  in  first  hands,  and  conse- 
quently no  opportunity  of  consequence  for 
wholesale  transactions.  Market  shows 
decided  firmness,  quotations  remaining 
nominally  19@22c.  per  gallon  for  dry 
wines  of  last  year's  vintage.  A  notewor- 
thy feature  of  the  week  was  the  shipment 
per  Panama  steamer,  sailing  on  23rd 
inst.,  of  345,753  gallons  wine  for  New 
York.  This  is  the  heaviest  shipment 
made  in  a  long  time,  and  exceeds  the 
quantity  forwarded  outward  by  water 
during  entire  month  of  February. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  l,  1900. 

Same  timt 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  sacks. 

9', 302 

4,794,3»1 

4.617,663 

Wheat,  centals... 

.  40,375 

6  184.259 

5,1,06.751 

Barley,  centals... 

.  33,000 

3,181  587 

4,471,247 

Oats,  centals 

8,520 

559,116 

652,813 

1,145 

87,924 

100,735 

99L) 

105,512 

91  752 

,  1,1"3 

525,745 

330,624 

Potatoes,  sacks.. . 

.  26,237 

1,272  651 

997,069 

,  3,523 

150,405 

137,421 

2,990 

127,485 

125,115 

1,038 

25,695 

37,228 

89 

7,327 

9,268 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year 

Flour,  a  sacks  

60.644 

2,765,738 

3.160,528 

Wheat,  centals  1 

11,196 

5,963,021 

4.413,684 

Barley,  centals  

55,974 

1,899,761 

3,571,837 

47,821 

37,238 

2  651 

15,849 

ios 

11,543 

21,785 

27 

82  921 

107,5  3 

409,631 

4,324.433 

339 

532,727 

966.512 

1,695 

3,398 

Potatoes,  pack's.. . 

5,662 

115,746 

61,58) 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  March  27.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  3@4o;  prime  wire  tray,  454@5c;  choice, 
5@5*c;  fancy,  6@654c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Business  light  and  at 
generally  unchanged  values. 

Prunes,  354@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  754@12c:  Moorpark,  854®  14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled.  554®10c;  peeled,  1254@20o. 


Canneries  Form  a  Combination. 

A  deal  of  considerable  importance  in 
fruit  canning  circles  was  consummated 
at  Sebastopol  last  week.  The  deal  is 
the  combination  of  the  large  canneries 
at  Sebastopol,  Sacramento  and  Emery- 
ville under  the  corporate  holdings  of 
the  Central  Canning  Company.  F.  B. 
Wetherbee,  who  has  superintended  the 
business  for  the  Sebastopol  cannery  for 
several  years,  will  be  the  general  man- 
ager of  the  new  company.  The  general 
offices  of  the  company  will  be  located  in 
San  Francisco. 
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MILLIONS  OF  ACRES 

fenced  with  them  this  year.  The  fences  that 
grow  more  popular  every  season.  Heal 
saving,  service  and  satisfaction  in 

Ell  wood  Steel  Wire  Fences 

Fully  guaranteed.  Best  steel  and  galvaniz- 
ing. If  you  can't  find  our  local  agent  write  to 
American  Steel  &  Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cat. 


jut  h^ip 


By  gdstav  rciSHN. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  in  Dewuy  PrrBLisHiNO  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  mlforra  price  of  93.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

830  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Oal, 


Choice  Vegetables 

always  bring  high  prices. 
To  raise  them  success- 
fully, a  fertilizer  con- 
taining at  least  8  % 
Potash  should  be  used. 

Our  books  furnish  useful  information  on 
all   subjects  relating  to 
crop  raising.    They  are 


MEVEn,  \VlL«()n  &  DO.,  'an  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  "ole  Agents  for  the  P»c  fi>  Coast, 


A  strong 
substantial 
Roofing 


P  &.  B  Ready  Roofing  is  not  a 
paper  roofing,  but  a  strong,  closely- 
woven,  jute  canvas,  thoroughly  sat- 
urated and  coated  with  P  &  B  Com- 
pound, and  lined  with  heavy  felt 
paper.  It  is  ten  times  stronger 
than  any  paper,  felt  or  other  ready 
roofings;  it  cannot  be  torn;  is  fire- 
resisting,  waterproof  and  perfectly 
odorless.  It  is  y&  of  an  inch  thick; 
light  in  weight;  does  n"t  require 
heavy  suppoat,  and  can  be  laid  by 
anyone  without  difficulty.  Comes 
in  rolls — portable  and  cheaply  trans- 
ported. It  is  not  injured  or  affected 
by  heat,  cold,  moisture,  fumes, 
smoke,  acids  or  gases,  and  outlasts 
tin,  iron,  slate,  shakes,  shingles  and 
tar. 

Send  for  booklet. 


CHAS.     H  .  LANE, 
Agent,  Butte,  Montana. 

Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


alifornia 
/.Vegetables 

f*  IN  .  .  . 

w  Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  WICKSON. 

Publi$h4d  by  "Paeifts  Rural  Prt*$"  of  Sm 

JPtnmcStM. 

A  Practical  Gn5d*  to  Sua***  ta  CaiMerM*. 

Larre  **<•••  rally  jUliutr«te4. 
PRICE.  S3.  Orders  reoeftved  at  this  office 


3 


Feeds-Feeding. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  92  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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BEST  IN  THE  WORLD.  ; 

IX  Grant.  A  moo  a,  Apr.  I'M  .  1900.  • 
Dr.  D.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Gentlemen:—  I  have  the  honor  to  • 
lotorm  yea  that  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Care  Is  the  be»i  lint-  J 
mem.  I  believe.  In  the  world.    1  nave  heen  a  Farrier  in  the  « 
Uotted  States  Amy  for  14  years,  and  have  never  uned  any-  • 
thing  to  equal  It.    I  had  a  norse  with  hip-joint  lameneaa,  a  J 
epavin,  ewelled  glands  and  shoulder  lameness.   I  used  two  hoU  v 
ties  of  your  Spavin  Cure  and  they  are  nonnd  and  well.  • 
Yours  utry  respectfullv.  J| 
SILAS  JOHNSON',  Farrier.  fl 
It  Is  an  absolutely  reliable  remedy  for  Spavin*.  v 
BpllnisCarbt.  Ulntrhonpn.rir.    Removes  the  bunch  and  • 
leaves  no  scar.   Price,  ^1;  six  for  |5.    As  a  liniment  • 
tor  family  u  e  it  has  no  equal.   A;  k  your  drup^i  I  ? 

for  KFND  ALL'S  SPAVIN  fTRK,  also  "A  Treatlw  on  t  he  2 
Horse/*  tho  hook  free,  or  address  1 
DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  EN0SBUR0  FALLS,  VT.  J 


Are  You  a  Renter? 

Jdn'tyou  much  rather  own  a  farm  than  to 
onel    Well.  If  you  will  buy  one  of  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

d  go  to  work  rinii'nir  WMM|  in  about  two  p<-»l  sea- 
sonsyou  can  oiake  money  enoufti)  to  buy  a  farm 
of  your  own  and  be  Independent  the  renialuder 
of  vour  dav8.  Hum!  reds  of  oiher  men  have 
done  this  and  why  Dot  you?  At  aoy  rale  the 
proposition  laworto,  looking  into.  V '.  mail 
catalog,  price  Ir-t,  et.-..  fr-e.    Ask  for  1L 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0. 


CYCLONE  La*n 


For  1901 


Fence 


Beats  anything  ever  shown,  the  same  as  the 
"Cyclone"  Farm  Fence  excels  all  others. 
Don't  buy  farm  and  lawn  fence  until  you  get  our 
catalogue  and  wholesale  wire  prices. 

CYCLONE  FENCE  CO.  Holly,  Mich. 
Bbanches:  Cleveland,  Ohio.   Waukegan,  111. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GAT0S,  CAL. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  O.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab 
llshment,  great  experience,  thorough  system,  lntl 
mate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  lav 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  sinoe 
1872.  All  worthy  Inventions  patented  through 
Dewby,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  win  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  In  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Prett.  We  transact  every  branch  ol 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  moil  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  an  5 
first-class  agenoles  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  fat 
superior.   Advice  and  circulars  free. 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

And  918  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  T>.  C. 


THE  STABLE. 


Breaking  Mules. 

Kentuckian  gives  the  Western  Agri- 
culturist his  method  of  breaking  mules, 
as  follows:  I  have  handled  a  good 
many  of  them.  First  of  all,  I  gentled 
them.  I  went  into  the  stable  contain- 
ing a  carload,  being  very  careful  not  to 
frighten  them — found  a  gentle  one,  rub- 
bed him  on  the  nose,  patted  him  on  the 
back  and  neck,  then  gave  a  good  cur- 
rying on  fore  part  of  body.  Before  long 
others  came  around  to  see  what  was  go- 
ing on  and  I  soon  had  ten  or  twelve  to 
work  on.  This  was  repeated  every  day, 
and  often  several  times  a  day,  as  I  fed 
them.  When  I  sold  them  they  were  so 
gentle  that  I  could  go  into  the  stable 
and  halter  them  ;  the  purchaser  selling 
them  in  Atlanta  as  broke  mules.  I 
bought  when  colts  and  sold  when  two 
years  old. 

As  to  the  best  place  to  give  Jack  his 
6rst  lesson  I  prefer  the  turning  plow, 
next  the  harrow.  After  you  have 
gentled  Jack,  slip  on  a  strong  bridle 
with  a  new  J-inch  rope  12  feet  long,  tied 
to  inner  ring  of  bit.  Pass  it  under  chin 
and  through  outer  ring  of  bit,  making  a 
curb.  Now  lead  Jack  out  of  stable. 
As  a  general  thing  he  will  come  out 
swiftly.  Let  him  pass  full  length  of 
rope,  then  give  him  a  quick,  firm  jerk, 
bringing  his  head  toward  you.  Keep 
your  eye  on  him  and  as  he  tries  to  make 
off  again  repeat  this.  Remember  that 
as  long  as  his  head  is  toward  you  you 
are  safe  and  so  is  Jack  ;  the  reverse  of 
this  might  be  disastrous.  Now  lead  him 
up  and  down  the  lot  three  or  four  times 
and  put  the  harness  on  gently,  rubbing 
him  on  the  back.  Lead  around  several 
times  to  get  him  used  to  the  rattling 
of  the  harness.  For  this  you  will  need 
a  driver,  as  Jack  might  get  mulish. 
Put  on  two  lines  and  drive  him  around 
until  he  gets  tired,  teaching  him  "get 
up  "  and  "  whoa."  It  will  be  well  to  do 
this  once  or  twice  a  day  for  several 
days  before  hitching  to  a  plow. 

You  can  now  take  him  to  the  field, 
around  which  at  least  one  furrow  has 
been  plowed.  Work  a  gentle  but  brisk 
horse  or  mule  on  the  lead.  Hitch  the 
animal  in  ready  to  start  before  begin- 
ning to  hitch  the  green  mule.  Use  a 
strong  bearing  stick,  with  strong 
strings;  this  is  apt  to  give  you  the  most 
trouble — the  strings  breaking  when  the 
mule  lunges,  unless  they  are  very 
strong.  Have  everything  prepared  be- 
forehand. Tie  a  4-foot  rope  to  outer 
ring  of  bit,  pass  through  inner  ring  and 
tie  to  inner  chain  of  lead  horse  several 
links  from  hames.  This  serves  the 
double  purpose  of  holding  him  back,  and 
securing  him  should  the  bearing  stick 
come  loose.  Last  of  all  hook  the  traces, 
inner  one  first,  being  sure  everything 
is  ready  to  start  before  hooking  them. 
Step  lively  when  hitching  up  a  green 
mule,  as  he  is  likely  to  become  impatient 
and  get  tangled  in  his  harness. 

Let  one  man  hold  him  by  the  bridle, 
keeping  him  always  in  his  place,  and 
teach  him  where  to  walk — if  a  right- 
hand  plow  in  the  furrow  ;  if  a  left-hand 
near  the  furrow.  The  other  man  gets 
behind  the  plow  and  takes  the  long  rope 
in  his  right  hand,  the  lead  horse's  line 
over  his  head,  and  guides  him.  Go  this 
way  for  about  an  hour  until  Jack  be- 
gins to  lag.  He  is  now  broken,  con- 
quered, and  one  man  can  manage  him. 
Work  him  this  way  half  the  morning, 
then  take  him  out,  water  and  feed  him. 
About  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  hook 
him  up  again,  the  assistant  helping  start 
him  off.  This  is  all  the  work  Jack  should 
have  in  one  day,  but  work  him  some 
each  day.  In  four  or  five  days  he  can 
stand  a  full  day's  work.  If  you  have 
two  to  break,  work  them  alternately, 
never  putting  two  green  mules  together 
in  plow,  wagon  or  harrow,  but  work 
them  one  at  a  time  beside  an  old  soldier, 
for  about  a  week.  Mare  mules  are  as 
a  rule  gentler,  hardier  and  come  to 
maturity  quicker  than  horse  mules. 

Begin  the  mule's  education  early.  As 
a  colt  halter-break  him.  As  a  yearling 
break  him  to  a  turning  plow  or  harrow 
beside  an  old  horse  or  mule,  but  at  this 
age  give  him  light  work.  It  would  be 
folly  to  put  him  to  hard  work  now  as  he 
cannot  stand  it.  At  two  years  break 
him  to  wagon,  mower,  binder  or  any 


other  machinery.  At  this  age  he  can 
stand  a  good  deal  of  work.  Your  as- 
sistant should  be  a  man  who  is  not 
afraid  to  swing  on  to  the  mule  and 
scuffle  with  him.  My  success  lies,  first, 
in  having  the  green  mule  gentle,  so  that 
he  has  confidence  in  me  ;  second,  in 
keeping  him  always  under  my  control ; 
third,  in  teaching  him  exactly  what  to 
do.  Whatever  you  teach  him  in  break- 
ing is  apt  to  stay  with  him,  so  do  not 
let  him  learn  any  mean  tricks. 


SHARPLES 

Grmam  Separator* 

Have  Tubular  Bowl., 
dm  do  dlaka,  aaiy  to  ran,  reliable, 
durable  and  affective.  Catalog  131 
and  tnatlM,  "Boslnra,  Dairying" 
free.  Th  t  dairymen  any  (Key  art 
the  but  ttparaton. 
Sharpies  Co.,   P  M.Sturplej, 

Chicago,  lil.  West  Crie»lar,Pa. 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Blight  or  Apples,  Fears, 
Cherries  and  Plums  prevented;  also  drape  and 
Potato  Rot— by  spraying  with  Stahl's  Double 
Acting  Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits.  Best  in  the 
market.  Thousands  in  use.  Catalogue,  describing 
all  Insects  injurious  to  fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


SSK  w7-?g  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  K  F.I  I)  la  light  running,  close 
skimming,  simple  and  durable.  Rend 
^0    for  catalogue  No.  14. 

A.H.REID.SOthftlarWt  Ms.,  Philada.. Pa. 


THE  WEBSTER 

ACTUAL  HORSE  POWER 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 

GUARANTEED 
CATALOGUEMAILED  FREE 


W00DIN&  LITTLE 

312  MARKET  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 
—  CAL.  — 


It  Stands  the  Storms 

better  than  any  wind  mill  ever  invented.  This  Is  not  only  true  because 
of  the  unusually  well  constructed  and  thoroughly  trussed  and  braced 
angle  steel  tower,  but  because  of  the  great  strength  of  the  mill  itself. 
It  has  a  way  of  adapting  itself  to  severe  shifting  winds. 

The  Samson  Wind  Mill 

becauseof  Its  many  points  of  superiority,  sprung  into  popular  faror immediately 
upou  its  lntroduetfou,andis  now  the  rocotrni zed  leader  among  machinery  of  this 
class.  Tho  powerful  Double  Hear  with  center  line  draft,  long  Intcrchana*  able 
I  .ox  ca,  freedom  from  all  tornloa  and  oTerhaosrliig  ft  ruin,  make  it  the  strongest 
in  the  world.  I 'on' tbn  7  until  you  investigate  this  milt.  Sampon  ArtCotalo-?  free* 

STOVER  MFG.  CO.,  568  River  St..  Freeport.  Ills. 


BAY  :  CITY  :  IRON  :  WORKS, 


Telephone  Main  1093. 


F\    V.    maTXHEVl/S,  Proprietor. 

F\   X.  FISCHER'S 


PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming  Straw  - 
Burners  Hade. 


NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  THRESH- 
ING ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 
A  SPECIALTY. 

Old  Threshing  Eneines  Repaired  and  Mounted 
on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Extras  for  Rice,  Heald,  Mitchell,  Fischer  & 
Ketcher  Engines  furnished  at  short  notice. 

For  Circular*,  etc.,  addren 

BAY  CITY  IRON  WORKS, 

521  THIRD  STREET. 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


KROGH 


CENTRIFUGAL 


For  IRRIGATION  and  RECLAMATION. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Connected  to  Steam  or  Electric  Power. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES 


KROGH    TVYF'G.  CO., 


BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  8T. 


9-17  STEVENSON  ST..  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


COLT'S  NEW  NAVY, 
38  &  41  CALIBRES. 


Send  4  Cts.  for  Catalogue. 


H.  E.  SKINNER  CO., 

416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Successors  to  E.  T.  Allen  Co.) 

AMMUNITION, 
FISHING  TICKLE, 
•  ATHLETIC  GOODS. 

LARGEST  STOCK     LOWEST  PRICES. 


GUNS 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WM  I  API)  STPFI  PANflF  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLHKU3ICCL    K/M^VJC   ^  ^m  for  %  ghort  tlme  del,ver  at  y0„r 

depot  rr>  e  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  sir  8-lncb  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  2H4  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Bums  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Mauofaoturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

FRENCH  PRUNES.     IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

BURBANK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  TREES. 

L.  F.  SANDERSON,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

BLUE  GUMS,  REDdUMS, 
MONTEREY  CYPRESS, 

FOR  SALE  18  UTS  TO  SUIT. 

Write  for  prices,  stating  quantity  wanted,  de- 
livered on  wharf  in  San  Francisco.  Address 

XV.  A.  T.  STKATi  ON,  Petalum<%.  Cal. 

ORANGE  TREES. 

Two  Year  Old  Seedlings  for  Orchard  Planting. 
One-Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Nursery  Planting. 
Orange  Seed  or  Grape  Fruit  Seed 
For  Seed  Bed  Planting. 

Directions  for  planting  seed  If  desired.  WRITE 

FOR  PRICES. 
F.  H.  DISBROW,  PASADENA.  CAL. 

Order  Them  Now! 

Thompson  Seedless,  Muscat,  and  Muscatel  Grapes. 
The  Zante  Currant  and  the  Sultana,  Rooted  Vines. 

The  undersigned  offers  to  close  contracts  with 
persons  desiring  any  of  these  varieties  for  next 
year  at  $M  per  10J0,  to  be  delivered  In  good  order. 

This  Is  an  oppori unity  worthy  of  attention  of  all 
who  Intend  to  plant  either  or  all  of  these  varieties. 
HATE  A  HALF  MILLION  FOR  SALE. 

Refer  to  James  Littlejohn,  Mark  Pease  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Wilbur  or  Yuba  City,  who  have  grown  these 
varieties.  Address 

O.  M.  Wilbur.  Box  81,  TUBA  CITY,  CAL. 

COX  SEED  C(X 

411.  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass,  Aus- 

traian  Rye  Grass,  Beet. 
Ornamental  Trees,  Rosss,  Fruit  Trees  and 

Small  Fruit  Trees. 
Fremh  Prune  on  Almond  Root, 
French  Prune  on  Peach  Root, 
Blenheim  and  Royal  Apricots  on  Peach  and 

Myrobolan  Root. 

SEBD  FOR  1901  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  BEAUTI- 
FULLY ILLUSTRATED.  FREE  BY  MAIL. 


1.20  per  B  R  L. 

Uujtab  growtrs  in  Uio  wtild  of 

Seed  potutoea,  erunsem 
clovers  and  larm  seed*; 

potatoes  81.20  and  op  per  barrel. 

Big  Faun  aod  Vegetable  Se**j 
Catalogue  tor  6  cents  pCBtage. 

JOHN  A.5ALZER  SEED  CD  .UCrosse.Wis 


CATALOGUE 

—  FOR  — 

- 1901  - 

OFFERING  OUR  FINE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

Novelties, 
Plants, 

SeedS  and 

Bulbs 


of  every  description  for  the  GARDEN  and 
the  HOUSE  now  ready. 
SEND  FOR  IT. 
F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco. 


For  nearly  half  a  century  Gregory's  Mar- 
blehead  Seed,  on  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
farms,  have  been  a  synonym  for  purity, 
freshness,  and  honest  dealing.  The  origi- 
nal head  of  the  tirm  still  continues  to  care- 
fully guard  their  tine  reputation,  and  is  annu- 
ally selling  to  tens  of  thousands  of  their 
children  the  same  high  quality  of  seed  he 
sold  the  fathers-  Our  new  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seed  Catalogue  now  ready— free  to 
everybody.  The  worthy  novelties  of  the 
season  are  honestly  described. 
J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  &  SON,  Marblehead,  Mass. 


Y"k  Every  horticulturist  should  have 
frA    my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue 


which  tells  all  about 


Citrus 
Trees 


The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed, etc.  Remem- 
ber, i  send  this  prpp  I 
valuable  book  r  1  cc  * 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R.  M.  TKAUUE,  (estab- 
lished 189U),  San  bimas, 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal. 

Full  information  regarding  Citrus 
Trees  furnished  at  any  time. 


Write  for  Prices. 


We    Manufacture    a    Full   Line  Of 

FRUIT  MACHINERY, 

Also  Cannery  Supplies  and  Orchard  Trucks. 


 ALL    KINDS  OF  

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 


Write  for  Catalogue,  mentioning  this  paper. 

BARNGROVER,  HULL  &  CO., 

SAN    JOSE,  CAL. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

jfi   The  Patent  & 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  climates. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAI?  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 

88  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

848  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 


LARGEST  WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

Fancher  Creek 
Nurseries. 

We  have  still  on  hand  a  limited  number  of 


BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES, 
APPLE  TREES, 


ALMOND  TREES, 

PRUNE  TREES, 

and  <"3f«F*E  VINES,  in  prime  condition,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  season. 

THIS  IS  THE  PROPER  TIME  TO  PLANT 

OLIVE    AND    CITRUS  TREES. 

No  finer  stock  in  the  State  than  ours,  and  we  know  how  to  pack  stock  so  it  will 
carry  to  destination  in  good  conuition.   Advise  us  of  your  wants  and  we'll  do  the  rest. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor, 

FRESNO,  C/\L. 


California  «£  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  J 2  Full-Page  Plates. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL~PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


AND  hERTlLiZING 
MATERIALS. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH,  MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
NITRATE  OF  SODA,  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA, 
BONE  MEAL,   SUPERPHOSPHATE,  DOUBLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE,  THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE, 

ETC.,  ETC. 

VA/ rite*  for  Prices;  They  \A/ill  Suit  You. 
IN.   OHLANDT   &  CO., 

327    MARKET    STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

NITRATE   IS   OF   PRIME   VALUE   IN   THE   GROWTH  OF 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 


Citrus  Fruit.,  Deciduous  Fruits 

Wheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets.         Garden  Vegetables, 
Etc.,  Etc. 


EXPERT  OPINION— Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Connnltlng  Chem- 
ist of  Various  British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 
"  Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  Is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used  it  neither  exhausts  nor  Injures 
the  soil,  but  Improves  both  its  condition  and  Its  fertility." 


ForSalel,y  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 


Thomas'  - 
Phosphate 
Powder.  - 


FERTILIZER 

 OF  THE  


THE 


And  Cheapest  Available  Phosphate  of 
the  Times. 

ANNUAL  CONSUMPTION  EXCEEDS 
1,000,000  TONS. 

FOR  PRICES,  ANALYSIS,  ETC.,  APPLY  TO 

DflLF  O  U  R ,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


UNION   OIL    COMPANY    OF  CALIFORNIA, 

PRODUCERS   AND  REFINERS  OF 

PETROLEUM. 

*ae  DISTILLATE  FOR  SPRAYING. 


PUEL  OIL. 
ASPHALTUM. 


MILLS  BUILDING, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


EUREKA  GYPSUM  CO. 

The  undersigned  has  in  control  one  of  the  finest  deposits  of  Qypsum  In  the  state,  and  Is 
prepared  to  si>r>ply  In  carload  lots  to  any  part  of  the  coast.   85%  PURE.  a 

W.  S.V/\IN  EmOIN,  Selma,  California. 

PRICES    OM  APPLICATION. 
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"ALPHA-DE  LAVAL" 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  De  Laval  Cream 

Separators  were  first  and 
have  always  been  kept 
liest.  They  have  always  led 
In  improvements,  which 
.  imitating  machines  must 
await  the  expiration  of 
patents  to  use.  The  -Otii 
Century  improvements 
give  them  still  greater  ca- 
pacity and  etliciency.  They 
are  immeasurably  superior 
to  any  other  system  or 
method  that  can  be  em- 
ployed in  the  separation 
of  cream— saving  $3.  to 
$10.-  per  cow  per  year 
over  any  setting  system 
and  $3.-  to  $;>.-  over  any 
other  centrifugal  method. 
AUsizrs.  stylesnnd  prices 
-S.-.O.-  to  $800.- 
Send  for  new  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 

Randolph  &  C«n/.i  Sts.     I   74  Cohtianot  Street, 
CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL.STEINH— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  KVKKY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aired.  4-y r.,  3-y r  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  od 
2-yr.-old  In  18f5.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  V.  H.  Burke 
82«  Market  St..  9  F 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm.  Danville.  Cal. 


PETEK  MAX b  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P., Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hugs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


SHOKTHOtiN  CATTLE  —  Oldest  established 
herd  In  California  contains  the  very  best  beef 
and  miik  strains.  Best  general  purpose  cattle  in 
the  world   W.H  Howard.  523  Montgomery  St.,  S.  F. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale 


JEKSEY8- The  beet  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  hero 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IIMPKOVKD   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


TK \CY  PullLTKV  Y.»  Kl>  ,  Tracy,  Cal  Wm.  M. 
Langdon.  Prop.  Specla  ties:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  >l^gle-Couib  Whit"  LeghornB  Write 
for  wants  Fine  ro  sters  for  sa'e.  Ee-rs  11.50  per 
setting  of  15.   Iucuba  or  lois  15  00  per  100. 


SANTA  TEKESAFOULTKY  FARM,  Eden  Vale 

Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  19f0,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  ctB. 

FOK  THOROUGH  BKI- 1)  FOWL*  In  Bmall  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm.  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

BhOKZ..  TUhKEVS  A  SPECIALTY.  Birds 
and  eggs  for  sale  Send  for  circular.  Ed.  Hart. 
Clements,  Cal. 


MIC  AT  MEAL    Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


8.  P.  LINUMhKN  &  kovk,  Klmrsburg.  Cal.  For 
sale.  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 

BEKK'.hikK  ii'x.  .  headed  by  the  great  boar 

Artful  Lee  52630.  S  B.  Wright.  Sama  Rosa.  Cal. 


THOI.  WA1TK,  Perkins.  Cal  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
stilres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan.  1900 


J.  P.    \-hi.kv,  Linden.  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  HogB. 


BtSKKnUlKh  BUABi.  C.  A.  Stowe, Stockton, Oal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

PoULTKY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "IIuW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOB    PROFIT."      CROLEI,  608 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW/  PKICTiS. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  st..  San  Francisco. 


MONFY  n  HONEY  1 


THE  WEEKLY 


PQlfflgV]  VHERICAN  BEE  J01IRNSL 
VrfrV  a" 


Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 

— W.YORK  &  CO. 

118MichiganSt.,  Chicago,  111. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Wedding  Bells  at  Elk  Grove  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — It  was  the  writer's 
pleasure  to  attend  a  wedding  reception 
at  Elk  Grove  Grange  to  Brother  and 
Sister  Bader.  Sister  Bader  is  well 
known  to  all  Patrons  of  Husbandry  as 
Mattie  Mahon,  late  Secretary  of  the 
State  Grange  of  California.  The  Grange 
was  called  to  order  by  Worthy  Master 
Dart  and  opened  in  due  form.  A  class 
being  in  readiness,  Past  Master  Waite 
of  Enterprise  Grange  was  called  to  the 
chair  and  conferred  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees.  After  this  all  repaired 
to  the  banquet  hall,  the  newly  married 
brother  and  sister  leading  the  grand 
march  to  the  wedding  dinner.  The  wed- 
ding cake  was  cut  by  the  bride  and  the 
compliments  usual  on  such  occasions 
were  exchanged.  The  feast  being 
ended,  all  returned  to  the  Grange  Hall, 
where  the  Master  called  the  Grange  to 
order  and  summoned  the  bride  and 
groom  to  the  altar,  the  bride  being 
escorted  by  Sister  Annie  McConnell, 
the  groom  by  Brother  Shirmer.  The 
Master  presented  each,  on  behalf  of  the 
Grange,  with  a  handsome  present.  Sis- 
ter Annie  McConnell  made  the  present- 
ation speech  in  an  able  and  accom- 
plished manner,  and  Brother  McConnell 
paid  a  high  tribute  to  the  bride  and 
groom  and  gave  them  good  advice, 
which  was  approved  by  all  present. 
Grangers  are  wide  awake  on  all  mat- 
ters pertaining  to  the  interest  and  wel- 
fare of  their  surroundings  and  the  good 
of  mankind,  for  they  are  diligent  in  all 
things.  Thos.  Waite. 

Perkins. 


List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  WEEK   ENDING    MARCH  12,  1901. 

669,497.— Stool  —  Augusta  Adler,  Ta- 
coma,  Wash. 

669,911.— Amalgamator— G.  S.  Barthol- 
omew, L09  Angeles,  Cal. 

669,914.— Mop  Wringer  —  C.  S.  Darby, 
Salem,  Or. 

669,937.— Felly  Adjuster— W.  W.  En- 

dicott,  Myrtlepoint,  Or. 
669,996.— SAW— C.  C.  Henry,  S.  F. 
669,69  — Hame    Hook  —  D.  Jackson, 

Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 
669,796.— Stove— S.  W.  Jackson,  Selma, 

Cal. 

669,835.— Boot  Calk— J.  R.  Johnston, 

Eureka,  Cal. 
669,751.— Transporting  Fish  —  H.  B. 

Joyce,  Seattle,  Wash. 
669,645. — Velocipede — F.  A.  Kelley,  Su- 

sanville,  Cal. 
669,944.— Telephone— Merritt  &  Hays, 

S.  F. 

669.589.  — Pump— C.  L.  Parker,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

669.590.  — Pump— C.  L.  Parker,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

669,852  — Current  Wheel  —  E.  Peter- 
son, Spokane,  Wash. 

669,553.— Looms— D.  M.  Seaton,  S.  F. 

669,736.— Bin  Cabinet  —  Q.  R.  Smith, 
Santa  Ana,  Cal. 

669,601.— Thrust  Bearing  —  F.  P. 
Smith,  Los  Aogeles,  Cal. 

669,811.— Calendar— A.  A.  Sparks,  S.  F. 

669,558.— Steam  Generator  —  E.  E. 
Stoddard,  S.  F. 

Does  Not  Wish  to  Lose  an  Issue. 

To  tue  Editor: — For  some  unac- 
countable reason  your  issue  of  Feb.  23 
failed  to  reach  me.  Will  you  kindly 
mail  me  that  number,  as  we  all  feel 
that  we  can't  keep  house  without  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and  desire  to 
keep  our  file  complete. — Reader,  Las- 
sen county. 


How's  This? 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo.  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
(or  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


ENTOHOLOGICAL 


Danger  in  Arsenical  Sprays  With  Soap. 

To  the  Editor: — The  practicability  of 
mixing  arsenical  poisons  with  kerosene 
emulsion,  in  spraying  trees  to  kill  in- 
sects, was  touched  upon  in  a  recent 
issue  of  your  valuable  paper.  Great 
caution  should  be  used  in  experiment- 
ing in  that  line.  The  fact  that  the 
emulsion  is  a  mixture  of  soap  and  kero- 
sene suggests  danger  in  adding  an 
arsenical  poison  to  it.  The  writer  has 
seen  the  leaves  and  fruit  and  green 
bark  of  prune  trees  burned,  as  if  by 
fire,  by  spraying  with  Paris  green  and 
water,  with  a  very  small  addition  of 
soap.  There  was  no  intention  to  have 
soap  in  the  application,  but  it  got  in 
from  using  a  pump  and  tank  in  which 
soap  had  been  used  and  not  thoroughly 
washed  out.  The  soap  seemed  to  carry 
the  poison  into  a  too  intimate  contact 
with  the  vegetable  tissues.  Possibly 
an  emulsion  may  be  free  from  this  ob- 
jection. C.  H.  Dwinelle. 

Fulton,  Cal.,  March  26,  1901. 


"The  Outcasts:  A  Tale  of  the  Northwest." 

Mr.  W.  A.  Frasor,  author  of  "  Mooswa  " 
and  others,  has  just  written  for  early  pub- 
lication in  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  a 
short,  stirring  serial,  entitled  "  The  Out- 
casts." The  outcasts  are  an  old  buffalo 
and  a  wolf-dog,  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  story  is  about  the  strange  comrade- 
ship and  striking  adventures  of  these  com- 
panions, and  their  pilgrimage,  in  com- 
pany, to  the  distant  plains  of  deep  grass, 
of  which  the  wolf-dog  knew.  There  are 
action  and  strength  of  word  and  phrase  in 
the  story,  and  the  touch  of  the  soil  and 
the  music  and  charm  and  somberness  of 
the  forest.  The  rush  of  the  frenzied  buf- 
falo herd  to  death  is  told  with  splendid 
dramatic  power.  The  plan  of  the  book  is 
a  unique  conception,  and  it  i9  worked  out 
on  novel  and  entertaining  lines. 


Safe  and  Serviceable. 

I  have  found  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  a  most  valuable  aid  in  posting 
orchardists  as  to  everything  affecting 
their  interests,  and  I  assure  you  that 
it  has  saved  me  many  a  serious  mis- 
take. I  have  learned  to  trust  it  with 
the  fullest  confidence. — L.  F.  K.,  San 
Jose. 


WHEELS 

-FARM  WAGONS 

any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.  Hutu*  lo  fit  any  axle, 
o  blacksmith's  billa  to  pay. 
o  tires  to  reset.  Fit  yonr  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Onr  catalogue 
tells  yon  how  to  do  it.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO..  Qulncy,  III. 


FOR  SALE, 

Three  10-disc  S.  &R.  Disc 
Plows,  at  a  Bargain. 

made  especially  for  traction  engine. 
Inquire  of  THE  H.  C.  SHAW  CO.,  Stockton,  Gal. 


DO 
YOU 
WANT 
AN 

INCUBATOR? 


Our  birds  are  f-om  the  best  of  stock 
and  have  won  highest  prizes  wherever 
shown 

OAKLAND  POITLTRV  YARDS, 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 
1317  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 

!<ei>d  for  Cataloeue. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000  000  YEARLY. 


Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  mad»  specially  for  sheep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  Is  free  from  objections  so  Cummon  In  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.  No  smell. 


Genenui  gents.  SH00BE RT-BE ALE  CO., 
222  ttANSOnu  ST..  b AN  I-RaNCISCO. 


UST  AS  NATURAL  old  hen 

and  a  good  deal  more  rellabl*  Doaso't 

  brraklUcgssormakr  Its  chick*  towy. 

Doeso'tsUy  off  the  nertaod  allow  lbs  eggs 
lo  chill  but  hatchea  every  egg  that  can  be 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

Is  ibsolntely  perfect  as  to  Incubator  essential*—  proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture,  regu- 
lation and  ventilation.    For  64  to  3*4    eggs,    WE  PA1 

FREIQHT  ANYWHERE  IntheU.  8.  Handsome  catalog  free* 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Box  217  detain  ma*  Cal* 


SUPPOSING  YOU  GOULD 

buy  a  cheap  wlrft  fence  for  a  trifle  less  than  you  can 

buy  a  Standard  PAGE,  would  it  pay? 

PAflE  WOVEN  SIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADBIAN,  MICH. 

INCUBATORS  FARM 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR. 

anybody  can  run  It,  becauaa  It 
rnnaltself.   Send  for  oar  free  j 
catalog  and  Ms  for  yourself  how 
very  aocceaaful  it  baa  bean  on  ] 
the  farm.    It  also  descrlbea  our  I 
Common    Pense    i  ■ 
Brooder.  We  Pav  the  Fr*»rhi.  1 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Cloy  Center.  Nebraska. 


FLEMING'S 

I. So  JAW/ 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  care,  bo 
pay.  FKKK.  A  practical.  Ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  theabso- 
late  cure  of  Lamp  Jaw,  free  to 
readers  of  thispaper. 

Fleming  Broa.,  chemists, 
Ualoa  Stock  Yarda.     ChJeajro,  I1L 


"We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue, 

Havana  III.;  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Heat  smoked  in  a  few  hoars  with. 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE, 

Mads  from  hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavov. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  No  smoke  hoose  needed.  Send 
for  circular.  £,  K  li  V I  M  K  X  UUU.,  Milton,  Fa. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM,  choice* Berkshire  'boars, 


By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  connected  wltb 
otber  branches  ot  agriculture  It  tells  all  about 
bow  to  feed  and  manage,  bow  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders.  Its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  l2mo  ,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth     Price,  $1  postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


I  of  a  size  suitable  for  service,  at  reasonable  price. 

S.  J.  MrFARLAND.  Napa,  Cal. 


Your  Water  Supply 

i  x 

I 


can  be  utilized  to  ralae  luelf  by  the 

E HYDRAULIC 
ENCINE. 

Bait  for  f,r'r     country  Wi- 


tt, high  for  rreiy  fool 
Sold  on  90  d.ri  trial. 

RIFE  ENGINE  COMPAQ, 
126UI»rlj8l.,      K.w  lark. 


March  30, 1901. 
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OIL  IS  KING! 

"  THERE  IS  A  TIDE  IN  THE  AFFAIRS  OF  HEN  WHICH,  IF  TAKEN  AT  ITS  FLOOD,  LEADS  ON  TO  FORTUNE  " 

A  RARE  OPPORTUNITY  FOR  INVESTMENT! 

THE  ELECTRIC  OIL  COMPANY  Q'  Arlz,na. 

1008   Call    Building,   San    Francisco,  Cal. 
LIMITED    STOCKHOLDERS'    LIABILITY  I       INO    ASSESSiWEINTS  1 

Capitalization,  $1,000,000.  Shares  (Par  Value),  $I.OO. 

=  DI  RECTORS   

I.  J.  TRUMAN,  President  Columbian  Banking  Co.  HON.  EDWARD  A.  BELCHER,  ex-Judge  Superior  Court. 

A.  H.  BUTLER,  President  Cal.  &  Oriental  S.  S.  Co.  JOHN  GINTY,  Formerly  Banker  in  San  Diego,  Cal. 

GEORGE  T.  HAWLEY,  President  Hawley  Bros.  Hardware  Co. 

30,000  SHARES  of  Treasury  Stock  offered  at  25c  PER  SHARE,  leaving  700  000   SHARES  in  the  TREASURY. 

Second  well  now  going  down  on  our  land  3  miles  from  Bakersfield,  Section  10,  Township  29  South,  Eange  28  East.  Title  U.  S.  patent.  The  company  has 
recently  acquired  an  additional  tract  of  eighty  acres  of  fine  oil  land  north  of  the  river,  adjoiaing  the  Shasta  Company's  ground,  provea  like  the  property  in  Section 
10  by  wells  on  adjacent  territory.  This  eighty  acres  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  heaviest  producing  properties  in  the  district.  As  demonstrated  by  wells  near  by, 
the  oil  lies  slightly  below  sea  level  and  is  accompanied  by  large  quantities  of  gas,  which,  being  well  capped,  should  produce  a  very  heavy  flow  of  oil  and  possibly 
gushers.  Two  stratas  of  pay  oil  developed  in  our  well  No.  1.  No  royalties  to  pay.  We  purchase  and  pay  for  oil.  All  stockholders  share  alike — no  assessments, 
dividends  declared  on  the  issued  stock  only.    Absolutely  non-assessable  stock  ;  no  personal  liability  to  stockholders. 

No  salaries  to  Directors.    Careful,  honest  and  conservative  management. 

Our  Company  is  co-operative  and  the  unsold  portion  of  the  Treasury  Stock  can  be  divided  among  the  shareholders  as  a  stock  dividend. 
We  guarantee  oil  on  our  land.    Our  shares,  all  things  considered,  are  the  best  in  the  market  at  the  price. 

Oil  as  a  fuel  has  come  to  stay.  As  yet,  in  California,  oil  is  in  its  infancy  ;  but  its  importance  as  a  necessity  in  trade  and  manufacture  is  causing  a  rapid 
growth  in  the  industry. 

The  railroads  and  many  factories  of  the  Pacific  Coast  and  elsewhere  are  using  oil  for  fuel ;  and  others  will,  for  economic  reasons,  adopt  it  as  soon  as 
assured  that  they  can  depend  upon  the  supply. 

The  supply  of  oil  has  never  equalled  the  demand,  and  the  demand  will  exceed  the  supply  for  many  years  to  come,  and  the  production  of  oil  from  now  on 
will  be  more  profitable  than  the  production  of  gold. 

The  oil  market  will  never  be  fully  supplied.    Wherever  coal  is  burned  oil  at  half  price  will  take  its  place  ;  hence  there  will  be  no  over-production. 

There  is  practically  no  risk  involved.  You  stand  a  good  show  to  make  $4.00  or  more  on  every  dollar  you  invest.  Dividends  of  from  15%  to  20%  per 
annum  on  the  par  value  of  the  Company's  Stock  can  reasonably  be  expected  as  soon  as  the  pumps  are  all  at  work. 

Element  of  chance  eliminated.  Kern  the  banner  oil  county  of  California.  Petroleum  Development  Company's  wells  within  half  a  mile  of  us  produce  2,000 
barrels  per  day.  Personality  of  the  Directorate  and  Officials  is  a  guarantee  of  fair  and  honest  dealing.  Electric  Stock  will  advance  to  $1.00  as  soon  as  oil  is  being 
pumped.    No  safer  oil  investment  before  the  public.    Increased  valuation  of  our  property  since  we  took  possession  over  $50,000. 

Our  Company  is  underwritten  to  this  extent:  WE  could  now  sell  out  our  holdings  at  sufficient  profit  to  buy  in  all  outstanding  shares  at  considerably  over 
the  issuing  figure,  but  intend  to  pursue  the  original  purposes  of  our  organization,  viz.,  to  develop  and  sell  oil. 

Stock  subscriptions  should  be  sent  to  the  Electric  Oil  Company,  1008  Call  Building,  San  Francisco,  and  all  drafts,  checks,  and  money  orders  should  be 
made  payable  to  the  order  of  The  Electric  Oil  Company. 

Alarch  30th,  lQOl.  RICHARD    GARVEY,  manager. 


Trade-Marka 


"Pasteur  Vaccine" 


SAVES  CATTLE  FROM 

"BLACKLEG1NE."    BLACK        L  E  G* 

Nearly  2,000,000  successfully  treated  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  during  the  last  5  years. 
Cheap,  safe  and  easy  to  use.  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  official  endorsements 
and  testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  Chicago. 

Branch  Office,   37   Sheldon   Building,   San    Francisco,  Cal 


powers  WOODIN  t  LITTLE  t8$0£.  j 

pslN     •'«'<  ,*'>e  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
llDEAt^     G/ISOL/NF ENGMES POWER.  M. 
<W!     CENTRIFUGAL-TR!PLEX-IRRIGATING«»°POWER  PUMPS  *S 
*     HAND—WIND  MILL  PUMPS,  WIND  MILLS  ,  HOSE-IRON  PIPE  ,  | 
%„  PIPE  FITTINGS, TOOLS,  BRASS  GOODS  ETC.  ^ 


Jtlf 

Catalocu? 

MAILED  FRCC. 


EMERY'S  "B.  B.  &  B." 

This  Is  a  nitrogenous  food  for  little  chicks.  It  is  thoroughly  sterilized  and  prevents  bowel  trouble. 
Write  for  formula  for  feeding  little  chicks.  • 

EMERY'S  "  B  B  &  B  "  is  also  the  greatest  egg  producer  on  the  market.  It  contains  the  highest 
peroent  of  protein  Imitations  may  be  cheaper,  but  they  contain  less  nutritive  substances.  Don't  be- 
lieve all  we  say,  but  just  enough  to  test  our  goods  for  yourself. 

EMERY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INDIANA.  AND  24TH  8T8.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL . 

THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

is  still  In  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIR9  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  in  California.  Orepon  and  Washing-ton.  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Hero  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record :  California  State  Fair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  53  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  o 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  stock,  write  ub  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

Los    Angeles,  Cal. 


SESSIONS    «fc    CO..    II  1     E.    23rd  St.. 


CYPHERS  INCUBATORS. 

SCIENTIFIC.     PRACTICAL.  PERFECT. 

Pacific  Coast  Agent,  E.  J.  B0WEN,  815  Sansome  St.,  San  Francisco. 


This  harrow  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  be  drawn  together  and  used 
in  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  The  5  and  6  are  best  all  round  two  horse  harrow. 


"I  have  Clark's  Reversible  Cutaway  Disc  Harrow,  which  gives  entire  satisfaction.  I  have  four 
other  implements  which  I  sometimes  use,  but  when  I  want  my  orchard  cultivated  I  h  tch  to  Clark's 
Cutaway."  W.  H.  Stuart,  Campbell,  Cal. 

Clark's  "  B5  "  Reversible,  DOUBLE  LEVER,  Extension  Head  Harrow. 


"B5"  5-foot  cut,  10  twenty-Inch  discs,  Price  S48  50. 
"B«"    6-foot  cut,  13  "  "         ".     S48  50. 

'BIO"  10-foot  cut,  30  "  "  "      1880  00. 


This  week,  $30.25 
"  '»  834  50 
•«         "       S50  50 


Our  warehouse  will  be  torn  down  next  week- 
week  and  save  30%.  Write  or  call. 


■we  have  to  sell  'em  this  week  or  move  'em.   Buy  this 


ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying  ground  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  -  New  York  -  Omaha  =  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  ■  San  Francisco. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents. 


330 


Market   St.,    San    Francisco,  Cal. 

AND  918  V  STREET,  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal cities  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  cases  In  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
detenninlng  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG.  &  CO.,  Potent  Agents,  330  Market 
St..  San  Fraoclaco.  Cal. 
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DEERING 
IDEAL 

MOWERS,  RAKES, 
REAPERS,  BINDERS, 

With  ROLLER  and  BALL  BEARINGS. 

1901  CATALOGUE  MAILED  FOR  THE  ASKING. 


THE  DAIN  POWER  LIFT  PUSH  RAKE. 


A    14-FOOT   RAKE   ON   FOUR  WHEELS. 

/\  TIME  S/WER.  h  A.  MONEY  MAKER. 

Equipped  with  an  automatic  lever  and  power  lift  that  will 
carry  the  teeth  entirely  off  the  ground  when  heavily 
loaded  without  any  effort  on  the  part  of  the  operator. 

The  Strongest  and  Best  Rake  Ever  Made. 


TEETH  HAVE  METAL  POINTS. 

AXLES  ARE  OF  TUBULAR  STEEL. 


SEND  FOR  SPECIAL  CIRCULAR  AND  PRICE. 
SECURE  THE  EXCLUSIVE  SALE  FOR  YOUR 
TERRITORY  BEFORE  IT  IS  TOO  LATE.     :  : 


Implement 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


•J 


COLDWELL'S  HORSE  LAWN  MOWER. 


THE  WESTERN  SICKLE  AND  TOOL  GRINDER. 


THE 
CALIFORNIA 
CLIPPER 

LAWN 
MOWER. 


We  have  a  stock  of  the  Latest  Improved 
CREAMERY  and  DAIRY  MACHINERY 
and  Supplies,  and  make  a  specialty  of 
furnishing  and  installing  complete  out= 
fits.  Our  creamery  and  engineering 
experts  give  careful  attention  to  our 
proposed  installations.  ^ 

Send   Us  «  Postal   for  Our  1901 

CREAMERY  AND  DAIRY  CATALOGUE. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco.         Sacramento.         Los  Angeles.         Portland,  Or. 

Manufactory:  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  BENICIA,  CAL. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  14. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  6,  1901. 


THIRTIETH  YEAR* 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


From  the  Sierra  to  the  Sea. 

Our  illustrations  have  had  a  strong  industrial  trend  of  late  and  we  make 
a  break  this  week  for  the  esthetic  side,  showing  two  striking  scenes,  one 
in  the  heart  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  mountains  and  the  other  on  the  sea 
coast  at  Monterey.  Both  are  delightful  to  look  upon  and  rich  in  their 
suggestiveness.  The  display  of  glorious  California  golden  poppies  should 
induce  readers  to  turn  back  to  page  181  of  the  Pacific  Eural  Press  of 
March  23d  ult.  and  re-peruse  the  appreciative  sketch  of  the  flower  there 
given.  We  have  noticed  of  late  that  our  garden  makers  are  allotting 
protected  corners  to  the  taming  of  this  glorious  wild  flower,  and  the  blaze 
of  color  thus  secured  is  of  wonderful  advantage,  while  the  more  sleepy 
plants  are  slow  in  their  spring  awakening.  The  poppy  will  hold  the 
ground  thus  given  to  it  if  a  little  pulling  of  rank  weeds  is  undertaken,  and 
it  will  bloom  almost  continually  if  its  water  supply  be  maintained.  The 
flower  is  so  delightful  as  it  grows  and  so  acceptable  for  house  decoration 
that  every  Californian  should  have  it  near  at  hand  and  not  be  content 
with  occasional  gatherings  from  wild  places  where  frequent  plucking  is 
making  it  less  abundant  than  formerly.  Europeans  think  more  of  our 
Eschscholtzia  than  we  do  and  are  giving  it  generous  culture  and  cherish- 
ing its  sportive  tendency,  securing  thereby  many  new  varieties.  The 
poppy  picture  we  give  herewith  is  from  Sunset  and  was  taken  on  the  Del 
Monte  grounds  at  Monterey.  Those  who  entertain  tourists  largely  know 
well  what  good  policy  it  is  to  have  plenty  of  poppies  for  them. 

The  other  scene  on  this  page  is  a  characteristic  Sierra  nook.  It  is  used 
to  illustrate  some  appreciative  mountain  notes  by  Dr.  Jordan,  president 
of  Stanford  University,  and  it  seems  very  fitting  to  accompany  these 
words,  which  should  convey  a  deep  impression  because  the  great  trees 
are  still  in  danger,  as  Congress  refused  to  act  for  their  preservation. 
Dr.  Jordan  writes  :  "Everywhere  and  all  about  you  are  the  finest  for- 
ests on  earth — on  any  earth — the  forests  which  are  the  birthright  of 
California,  and  to  destroy  which  would  be  agricultural  suicide.  Enor- 
mous pines — sugar  pine,  yellow  pine  and  high  mountain  pine — cover  the 
flanks  of  the  Sierras  ;  giant  firs,  spruces  and  cedars  rival  the  largest 
trees  on  earth,  while  above  all,  supremely  prominent  over  all  vegetation, 
towers  the  giant  sequoia,  mightiest  of  trees.  Some  of  these  are  8000 
years  old,  and  on  one  of  the  least  of  these  murdered  at  Sequoia  Mills  I 
counted  1902  rings  of  annual  growth.  This  tree  was  a  sapling  4  feet 
through  at  the  time  of  the  fall  of  Rome,  but  the  great  ones  were  20  and 
30  feet  through  in  that  far-off  time. 

"  There  will  never  be  such  forests  on  the  earth  again.  Neither  the  State 
nor  the  Government  should  ever  let  another  acre  of  land  on  the  Sierras 


A  Cascade  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  Mountains  of  California. 


A  Poppy  Border  at  Monterey  1  How  the  Flower  Can  be  Used  to  Great  Advantage. 


be  denuded  of  its  tim- 
ber, for  on  the  pres- 
ervation of  our  for- 
ests depends  the  fer- 
tility of  our  plains. 
To  destroy  the  no- 
blest groves  and  the 
grandest,  for  the 
lumber  that  is  in 
them,  is  simply  bru- 
tal. It  suggests  bar- 
barian demolition  of 
the  Coliseum  in  the 
Middle  Ages  for  the 
old  iron  which  held 
its  stones  together. 
But  it  is  easier  to 
build  a  hundred  coli- 
seums than  to  re- 
store one  sugar  pine 
forest.  We  cannot 
call  ourselves  civil- 
ized if  we  stand  by 
consenting  to  such 
destruction."  Now 
that  the  Legislature 
has  provided  for  a 
splendid  redwood 
reservation,  there 
should  be  greater 
strength  in  the  ap- 
peal to  the  United 
States  to  rescue  the 
giant  sequoias. 
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The  Week. 

The  grip  of  the  northwest  wind  is  bringing  tem- 
peratures which  are  both  uncomfortable  and  horti- 
culturally  undesirable.  Some  local  injury  has  been 
done  to  tree  fruits  and  vine  growth  by  frost  and  hail 
and  drying  winds  have  rendered  tillage  difficult,  be- 
yond any  benefit  resulting  from  scant  showers. 
Growing  weather  with  more  warmth  and  moisture — 
or  at  least  an  escape  from  cold  nights — would  be  gen- 
erally appreciated.  March  was  dry  and  grain  crops 
need  moisture  everywhere.  It  has  been  rather  a 
grouty  week  and  we  refrain  from  further  comment 
upon  it ;  the  weather  report  on  the  following  page 
does  the  subject  justice. 

Wheat  went  up  with  a  rush,  both  spot  and  futures, 
at  the  close  of  last  week,  but  has  since  then  rushed 
down  again,  until,  as  we  go  to  press,  values  stand  for 
spot  about  the  same  as  a  week  ago,  but  futures  have 
dropped  even  lower.  Freights  are  now  favorable, 
but  foreign  markets  do  not  look  so  well,  and  the  mar- 
ket, especially  for  futures,  seems  rather  unsettled. 
Three  large  cargoes  have  gone  out.  Barley  has  been 
firmer  and  receded,  but  is  now  about  the  same  as  a 
week  ago.  Shipments  of  13,000  tons  of  barley  have 
been  made.  Oats  are  unchanged — Eastern  still 
arriving  and  local  oats  firmly  held.  Corn  stocks  and 
demand  both  light.  There  is  no  change  in  beans — 
white  and  Limas  being  firmer  and  colored  beans 
being  weak,  especially  Pink  beans,  which  are  freely 
offering.  Millstuffs  are  tolerably  firm,  owing  to  light 
stocks.  Hay  is  dragging  and  is  weak  at  old  prices. 
Beef  is  steady;  mutton  and  lamb  lower;  hogs  are 
higher  and  firm  at  the  advance  ;  they  are  too  high 
for  packing  in  any  amount.  Butter  is  weak — not 
specially  lower,  but  receipts  are  large  ;  some  pack- 
ing is  being  done.  Cheese  is  quiet,  with  prices  well 
held  up.  Eggs  are  higher  and  in  active  demand  for 
use  and  storage.  An  after-Easter  drop  is,  however, 
expected,  as  usual.  Poultry  is  easier  to-day,  though 
high  prices  have  prevailed  ;  ducks  are  arriving  fo 
meet  the  scarcity.  Citrus  fruits  are  unchanged,  with 
large  supplies  of  common  stock.  Prunes  are  in  a 
little  better  tone  and  a  little  more  is  doing.  Other 
dried  fruits  unchanged — merely  jobbing  trade  being 
done.  Nuts  are  about  the  same.  New  honey  is  arriving 
from  Ventura  county.  Choice  potatoes  have  looked 
up,  but  common  are  dull.  A  few  new  potatoes  are 
arriving.  Onions  are  scarce  and  steady.  The  sup- 
ply is  mostly  Australian,  with  some  small  lots  of 
Oregon.  Asparagus  is  arriving  freely  and  selling 
well.  Wool  is  waking  up.  New  wool  is  selling — 
more  largely  in  the  country  than  here.    Figures  are 


rather  low,  but  they  have  been  worse.  The  best 
northern  wools  are  still  out  of  sight,  as  it  is  too  early 
for  shearing  in  those  districts. 

The  success  of  the  preliminary  effort  to  carry 
oranges  beyond  the  reach  of  our  two  overland  lines 
in  their  Eastern  shipments  is  very  gratifying.  We 
gave  recently  an  outline  of  the  recourse  to  steamship 
from  Port  Los  Angeles  to  Seattle  and  thence  to  Min- 
neapolis by  one  of  the  Northern  lines.  It  worked 
well.  The  time  of  shipment  from  Seattle  to  Minne- 
apolis is  seventy  hours,  or  an  average  of  26i  miles  an 
hour.  The  time  from  Port  Los  Angeles  was  nine 
days,  as  against  an  average  of  from  twelve  to  four- 
teen days  from  Los  Angeles  to  the  same  market  by 
the  California  overland  railways.  The  highest  tem- 
perature in  cars  was  48°  above  and  the  lowest  44° 
above.  The  oranges  arrived  in  good  condition.  The 
Great  Northern  Railway  claims  to  be  able  to  make 
fast  time  with  trainload  shipments  of  from  fifteen  to 
twenty  cars  per  train.  At  the  Los  Angeles  office  of 
the  Southern  California  Fruit  Exchange  the  state- 
ment is  given  out  that,  as  the  initial  shipment  had 
been  such  a  remarkable  success,  others  would  follow 
in  quick  succession  as  rapidly  as  they  can  be  pre- 
pared. Twelve  carloads  of  lemons  are  now  on  their 
way  from  San  Diego  by  sea  to  the  Northern  Railway 
terminal.  The  Northern  route  is  said  to  have  ad- 
vantages of  temperature  at  this  season  in  the  year, 
for  it  is  not  cold  enough  to  make  any  great  danger 
from  frost,  and  considerable  money  will  be  saved  in 
the  matter  of  icing  the  fruit  cars. 

Speaking  of  transportation,  we  are  reminded  of 
the  fact  that  the  memorial  of  the  fruit  growers  of 
California  to  the  transportation  companies,  as  pre- 
pared by  the  special  committee  of  the  last  Fruit 
Growers'  Convention,  has  just  been  published  in 
neat  pamphlet  form,  and  copies  can  be  had  by  appli- 
cation to  R.  D.  Stephens,  chairman  of  the  committee, 
at  Sacramento.  It  is  an  exceedingly  strong  memorial, 
and  seems,  on  the  face  of  it  at  least,  to  be  the  best 
piece  of  aggressive  work  which  the  growers  and 
shippers  have  done  in  their  own  behalf.  The  essence 
of  the  memorial,  as  was  sliown  by  the  debates  at  the 
December  convention,  is  insistence  on  a  regular 
schedule  for  fruit  trains  and  a  more  rapid  transit, 
as  well  as  a  regular  one.  This  is  a  point  which  the 
transportation  companies  cannot  afford  to  dodge.  It 
is  more  than  reasonable  ;  it  is  imperative  ;  it  is  vital 
to  the  business.  If  the  showing  of  these  facts  as  now 
made  by  the  committee  is  not  effective,  we  are  at  a 
loss  to  see  what  will  be  effective,  except  the  with- 
drawal of  patronage,  which  seems  to  be  the  only 
alternative  and  one  which  no  one  desires. 

The  energetic  committeemen  to  whom  the  agita- 
tion for  regular,  expedited  service  is  entrusted  are 
not  content  with  the  issuance  of  the  strong  memorial 
to  which  we  refer.  Mr.  Stephens  is  pushing  the 
matter  personally  among  the  railway  managers.  He 
says  the  growers  are  contending  for  a  six-day  ser- 
vice to  Chicago  on  green  fruit  shipments,  as  set  forth 
in  their  memorial.  Several  lines  have  given  the  mat- 
ter their  serious  attention  and  Mr.  Stephens  expects 
to  hear  their  decision  very  soon.  He  says  the  Union 
Pacific  has  agreed  to  participate  in  a  six-day  sched- 
ule to  Chicago,  and  he  is  now  waiting  to  hear  from 
the  Southern  Pacific  Company. 

In  connection  with  long-distance  marketing,  it  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  Prof.  F.  E.  Emery  of  the 
North  Carolina  Experiment  Station  is  in  California 
this  week  en  route  for  the  Orient.  Secretary  Wilson 
is  not  satisfied  with  the  result  of  the  prospecting 
formerly  done  for  openings  for  American  dairy  prod- 
ucts in  Asia  and  the  islands  of  the  Pacific  and  has 
planned  a  new  effort  for  pushing  the  inquiry.  Under 
special  instructions,  therefore,  from  Major  H.  E. 
Alvord,  chief  of  the  Dairy  Division,  Prof.  Emery  will 
sail  early  next  week  for  Japan  and  China,  Manila  and 
Hawaii  to  make  personal  investigations  and  to  place 
on  sale  at  many  promising  points  dairy  goods  to  be 
shipped  to  him  from  this  port  by  most  direct 
routes.  Effort  will  be  made  at  each  distant  cen- 
ter to  find  commercial  connections  which  will  take 
up  the  effort  and  sell  the  experimental  shipments 
made.  Prof.  Emery  will  see  how  these  sales  are 
made  and  how  they  result  and  how  the  products 
stand  as  compared  with  the  export  dairy  goods  from 


other  countries.  He  will  be  absent  several  months. 
California  producers  and  shippers  will  be  directly  in- 
terested in  this  enterprise.  It  will  have  much  to  do 
with  determining  the  scope  of  dairy  expansion  on 
this  coast.  Unless  we  can  find  outlets  we  cannot 
proceed  to  develop  dairying  here  as  the  exceptionally 
fine  local  conditions  invite. 

The  raisin  growers  have  voted  to  place  Mr.  Kear- 
ney in  control  of  their  organization,  but  they  voted 
against  accepting  some  of  his  terms.  Whether  or 
not  it  is  a  case  of  going  to  swim  and  keeping  away 
from  the  water,  remains  to  be  seen.  The  election 
process  was  very  long  and  exciting,  but  ultimate 
peace  was  certified  by  the  unanimous  adoption  of  a 
resolution  introduced  by  A.  R.  Briggs,  that,  which- 
ever element  in  the  controversy  were  successful  in 
the  election,  the  vanquished  accept  the  result  and 
cheerfully  abide  by  it.  This  was  a  most  sensible  and 
promising  proceeding.  The  result  of  several  hours' 
of  ballot  counting  was  the  election  of  Mr.  Kearney's 
ticket,  with  the  single  exception  of  Robert  Boot  of 
the  old  Board,  who  was  retained.  The  directors 
chosen  were  :  M.  T.  Kearney,  Hector  Burness,  S.  E. 
Biddle  of  Hanford,  Percy  G.  Goode  and  Robert  Boot. 
The  two  principal  amendments — one  to  raise  Mr. 
Kearney's  salary  to  $1000  per  month,  and  the  other 
allowing  the  Board  a  fund  of  $500,000 — were  defeated. 
The  report  of  the  secretary  of  the  Association  of  the 
last  year's  work  gives  very  significant  figures : 
Total  packed  goods,  38,860i  tons ;  1624  tons  stem 
waste  ;  unpacked  on  hand,  1483i;  total  delivered, 
35,968.  Total  sales,  $2,605,700.11;  1899  account, 
$9984.14;  capital  stock,  $1393;  packing  charges  paid, 
$252,231.82;  commissions,  $168,006.19;  cash  paid  to 
growers  to  date,  $2,067,322.13,  besides  certificates 
amounting  to  $567,474.57,  making  total  advances  $2,- 
635,796.70.  The  inspector  reported  that  the  Asso- 
ciation controlled  thirty-five  packing  houses  last 
season  and  employed  forty-five  inspectors.  The  crop 
was  unusually  large — 3600  carloads  of  ten  tons  each. 

Prune  affairs  are  still  somewhat  in  suspense. 
I  President  Bond  has  given  the  Santa  Clara  growers 
a  confidential  talk,  but  chiefly,  we  believe,  on  gen- 
eral points  and  the  difficulty  of  selling  abroad  this 
year.  There  is  much  agitation  at  San  Jose  for  a  cut 
in  prices  to  local  buyers  as  well  as  for  export,  but 
the  directors  seem  disposed  to  wait  to  see  how 
their  grand  advertising  in  Eastern  journals  will 
operate.  It  is  reported  that  on  one  day  last  week 
600  letters  were  received  at  the  Association  office  in 
San  Jose  as  a  testimony  that  the  matter  has  reached 
the  people.  It  is  also  reported  that  orders  have 
commenced  to  increase  in  number.  A  local  journal 
says  the  directors  are  feeling  quite  jubilant  over  the 
initial  results  of  the  campaign  of  education  they  have 
inaugurated.  Waiting  for  results  is  perhaps  all  that 
can  be  done  at  present,  but  there  are  many  who  are 
becoming  restless  over  the  advancing  season  and  the 
large  amounts  of  prunes  still  on  hand. 

The  way  a  special  line  of  investigation  or  enter- 
prise lays  hold  of  a  man  until  it  fills  his  thought  and 
purpose  is  illustrated  by  our  friend  George  C. 
Roeding's  experience  with  the  Smyrna  fig  problem. 
For  a  decade  he  has  struggled  with  the  important 
matter  in  various  ways,  and  has  worked  with  the 
most  expert  entomologists  in  developing  the  different 
phases  of  it.  He  has  also  sent  agents  on  his  own 
account  to  Smyrna  to  secure  needed  materials,  but 
now  he  is  up  against  the  real  thing  himself.  We  are 
not  surprised,  therefore,  to  hear  indirectly  that  Mr. 
Roeding  will  start  for  Europe  next  week,  and  if  he 
stops  before  he  gets  to  Smyrna,  it  will  only  be  be- 
cause he  gets  involved  in  some  issue  with  the  Turk  or 
some  other  large  obstacle.  We  are  glad  Mr.  Roeding 
is  going.  He  can  make  expert  horticultural  observa- 
tions from  a  California  point  of  view  and  can  place  us 
several  points  in  advance  of  even  the  very  creditable 
understanding  of  the  matter  which  we  now  have. 

Some  trouble  and  much  suspicion  have  arisen 
through  the  impression  that  false  tests  prevail 
among  those  buying  or  selling  milk  according  to  de- 
termination of  its  contents.  It  will  now  be  a  misde- 
meanor to  use  any  fraudulent  apparatus  or  device 
for  testing  the  richness  of  milk  or  cream,  and  all 
should  take  particular  care  that  their  processes  and 
appliances  are  accurate. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


California  Brand  Laws. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  there  a  State  brand  law  in 
California  ?  In  other  words,  can  a  stockman  record 
an  iron  with  the  Secretary  of  State  at  Sacramento 
and  use  it  for  the  entire  State  ?  It  is  done  in  Ari- 
zona, New  Mexico,  Colorado,  Montana,  etc.  Can  you 
help  us  out  as  you  do  the  horticulturists  ? — An  Old 
Subscriber,  Merced. 

We  are  certainly  disposed  to  help  all  readers, 
whether  they  catch  on  to  life  with  a  riata  or  a  prun- 
ing hook,  but  we  haven't  the  highest  respect  for 
newspaper  law  as  a  guide  to  action.  We  have  the 
profoundest  respect  for  the  law,  and  we  mourn  less 
over  our  ignorance  of  it  when  we  reflect  that  only 
half  of  those  who  make  a  business  of  knowing  it  can 
succeed.  It  is  a  fact  of  common  observation  that 
half  the  lawyers  in  every  trial  get  beaten.  However, 
to  show  our  disposition  toward  our  stock  growing 
readers,  we  remark  that  the  Political  Code  of  Cali- 
fornia (Sections  3167-3185)  provides  that  owners  of 
horses,  mules,  cattle,  sheep,  goats  or  hogs  running 
at  large  must  have  a  brand,  mark  or  counter  brand 
different  from  any  one  in  use  by  any  other  person  so 
far  as  may  be  known.  This  brand  must  be  recorded 
with  the  county  recorder  and  the  actual  form  or  im- 
print of  the  brand  must  be  kept  in  the  recorder's 
office.  The  law  provides  for  the  proper  action  in  the 
premises  on  the  part  of  the  recorder,  and  that  he 
must  transmit  to  recorders  of  adjoining  counties  a 
transcript  of  all  such  marks,  brands,  etc.,  which 
such  recorders  must  also  file  in  their  offices.  The 
law  also  prescribes  at  what  age  and  in  what  manner 
animals  shall  be  marked  or  branded,  and  what  shall 
be  observed  in  selling  or  slaughtering  branded  ani- 
mals. So  far  as  we  know,  this  matter  is  covered  by 
county  registration  and  not  by  State  registration 
in  California.  The  Penal  Code  of  California  (Section 
357)  makes  the  altering  of  brands  on  all  animals 
named  above  a  felony,  punishable  with  a  term  in  the 
State's  prison.  The  Legislature  which  has  just  ad- 
journed added  a  new  section  to  the  Penal  Code,  viz., 
Section  357 1,  as  follows  : 

Every  person  who  marks  or  brands,  alters  or  de- 
faces the  mark  or  brand  of  any  sheep,  goat,  hog, 
shoat,  or  pig  belonging  to  another,  with  intent  there- 
by to  steal  the  same,  or  to  prevent  identification 
thereof  by  the  true  owner,  is  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor. 

This  amends  Section  357  so  as  to  strike  out  from  its 
operation  the  animals  named  above,  thus  reducing, 
as  to  them,  the  offense  from  felony  to  misdemeanor, 
leaving  the  section  unchanged  as  to  horses,  mules, 
cows,  etc.  ^ 

Curing  Walnuts. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  publish  in  the 
next  issue  how  to  cure  walnuts  ?  And  what  solution 
you  dip  them  in  ?  We  had  some  last  year  and  they 
became  so  rank  that  we  could  not  use  them. — Sub- 
scriber, Morgan  Hill. 

We  suppose  you  refer  to  English  waluts.  Change 
in  the  flavor  is  due  to  change  in  the  oil  content  and  it 
is  promoted  by  keeping  in  too  warm  a  place,  but  it 
seldom  occurs  so  soon  to  such  a  pronounced  extent 
as  the  question  would  indicate.  We  do  not  know  of 
any  curing  except  a  certain  amount  of  drying  before 
putting  away  in  sacks.  The  dipping  of  English  wal- 
nuts is  fully  described  in  the  Pacific  Eural  Press 
of  January  6,  1900.  It  is  for  the  purpose  of  cleansing 
and  improving  the  color  of  the  shell.  It  has  no  curing 
purpose.  If  you  are  growing  black  walnuts,  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  rankness  will  develop.  It  is  natural 
to  the  nut  and  cannot  be  obviated. 

Hot's  and  Squirrels  in  the  Orchard. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  state  what  injury  or  bene- 
fit, if  any,  a  reasonable  number  of  hogs  would  do  in 
an  orchard  of  old  trees  of  a  great  variety  of  fruit, 
where  it  is  sandy  or  gravelly  soil.  Will  they  kill  out 
morning  glory,  and  will  squirrels  move  when  hogs 
agitate  the  surface  of  the  soil  continually  ? 

I  have  just  put  out  forty  gallons  of  small  oranges 
with  strychnine  in  them  and  hope  to  lessen  the  num- 
ber of  squirrels  materially.  Let  everyone  try  a  few 
oranges  this  way  and  in  ten  days  or  two  weeks  they 
will  do  their  work. — J.  C.  Thompson,  Perkins. 

There  are  certain  times  when  hogs  may  do  good  in 
an  orchard  in  the  way  of  eating  insect-infested  fruits 
which  drop,  or  in  rooting  out  pupae  of  insects  which 
hibernate  in  the  soil.  There  is  always  a  certain 
manurial  value  in  their  presence.    There  is  some 


danger  of  injury  to  the  trees,  especially  if  the  hogs 
are  not  well  fed.  They  will  sometimes  strip  the  bark 
from  some  trees  as  high  as  they  can  reach.  They 
will  not  kill  out  morning  glory.  They  will  perhaps 
reduce  the  squirrel  census  somewhat,  but  we  have 
seen  both  hogs  and  squirrels  together  in  orchards, 
and  it  has  always  seemed  to  us  that  neither  of  them 
belonged  there.  Good  plowing  once  or  twice  a  year 
and  constant  summer  cultivation,  with  perhaps  a  few 
young  hogs  in  a  large  orchard  to  eat  the  falling  fruit, 
is  a  good  proposition.  It  will  not  do  to  trust  to  the 
hog  as  a  cultivator. 

Too  Much  Nitrate  in  Spots. 

To  the  Editor: — I  believe  my  experience  with  Chili 
saltpetre  or  nitrate  of  soda  will  be  of  interest  to  your 
readers.  I  set  out  150  dormant-bud  plum  trees  this 
spring,  and  about  two  weeks  after  planting  gave  each 
one  a  top  dressing  of  about  one  pound  of  nitrate  of 
soda,  with  the  result  that  I  have  killed  every  one.  A 
few  of  the  buds  that  were  in  another  field,  and  had 
no  nitrate,  are  growing  finely.  I  also  set  out  100 
myrobolan  seedlings  and  gave  them  a  top  dressing  of 
nitrate  of  soda,  and  do  not  believe  one  of  them  will 
grow.  What  was  the  trouble  ?  Did  I  give  them  too 
much  ?  I  forgot  to  say  that  I  applied  about  the  same 
quantity  to  a  few  seedling  peach  trees  a  year  old; 
one  has  died  and  the  others  look  sickly. — E.  B. 
Beecher,  Auburn. 

As  you  grow  over  100  trees  to  the  acre,  the  amount 
of  nitrate  of  soda  you  used  was  as  much  as  would  be 
desirable  for  bearing  trees  by  scattering  over  the 
whole  surface  of  the  ground.  It  was  probably  five 
times  as  much  as  should  be  used  by  application  to  a 
small  space  directly  around  a  young  tree.  Nitrate 
of  soda  is  very  energetic  and  is  immediately  avail- 
able by  solution  and  must  be  used  with  caution.  You 
can  easily  kill  plants  with  excess  of  concentrated  fer- 
tilizers. Sheep  manure  can  easily  be  used  in  a  way 
to  kill  plants.  Nitrate  of  soda  is  an  exceedingly  de- 
sirable source  of  nitrogen,  but  people  often  use  it 
with  the  belief  that  if  a  little  is  good  more  must  be 
better.  Two  or  three  ounces  evenly  scattered  around 
the  tree,  or  a  pound  to  the  tree  evenly  scattered  over 
the  whole  surface  of  the  ground,  is  about  as  much  as 
should  be  used  at  one  time. 

Light-Traps  and  the  Codlin  Moth. 

To  the  Editor: — Does  the  codlin  moth  fly  in  the 
night  and  if  so  would  it  be  attracted  by  a  light. 
There  are  parties  trying  to  sell  moth  catchers 
guaranteed  to  catch  the  codlin  moth.  It  is  a  torch 
in  the  center  of  four  reflectors,  placed  over  a  pan 
containing  water  and  a  thin  covering  of  coal  oil.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  lighted  in  the  evening  and  during  the 
night  to  gather  in  every  codlin  moth  within  an  acre 
of  it.  This  seems  too  good  to  be  true.  We  have  so 
much  trouble  in  getting  pure  Paris  green  and  the 
wind  blows  so  often  just  when  you  ought  to  spray 
that  the  people  are  ready  to  accept  almost  anything 
that  comes  along.  I  am  under  the  impression  that  I 
have  read  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  that  the  cod- 
lin moth  is  not  attracted  by  a  light. — H.  W.  Wright- 
son,  Orleander. 

It  is  the  result  of  experience  and  of  many  experi- 
ments that  the  codlin  moth  does  not  fly  to  a  light. 
More  than  twenty  years  ago  many  California  fruit 
growers  determined  that  to  their  own  satisfaction. 
The  trap  of  which  you  speak  is  a  good  one  to  catch 
moths,  and  you  will  get  many  of  them  of  many  kinds, 
but  you  will  not  get  codlin  moths.  People  who  claim 
that  a  light  trap  will  catch  this  pest  do  not  know  a 
codlin  moth  when  they  see  it.  Every  one  who  thinks 
this  most  desirable  method  will  do  ought  to  try  it  and 
have  their  catch  examined  by  some  one  who  can  dis- 
tinguish between  moths  of  different  kinds. 

A  Pestilent  Immigrant. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  pestilent,  persistent 
weed  which  I  am  trying  to  exterminate.  I  send  the 
flower  and  as  much  of  the  extremely  deep  root  as 
could  be  coaxed  out  of  the  ground  by  hand.  What  is 
its  name,  and  is  there  any  remedy  except  persist- 
ently spading  the  ground  very  deeply  and  sifting  the 
soil  ?— John  T.  Doyle,  Menlo  Park. 

Mr.  Davy  of  the  department  of  botany  at  the  State 
University  identifies  the  plant  as  "hoary  cress" 
(Lepidium  draba),  a  native  of  Europe  and  Asia.  It 
has  been  reported  as  occurring  on  ballast  at  Atlantic 
seaports,  in  Colorado  and  at  two  or  three  points  in 
California.  The  first  arraignment  of  it  as  a  bad  weed 
lies  in  Mr.  Doyle's  charges  against  it.  Possibly  it 
finds  Menlo  Park  conditions  too  much  to  its  liking. 
As  the  records  of  the  plant  do  not  relate  to  its  bad- 
ness as  a  weed,  methods  of  eradication  are  not  men- 
tioned.   Stamping  out  by  pulling  when  the  ground  is 


moist  and  by  spading  are  the  only  methods  we  can 
now  suggest,  unless  it  is  in  cultivated  ground,  where 
it  can  be  continually  cut  with  a  weed  knife,  as  is  done 
with  morning  glory.  No  known  plant  can  survive 
smothering  by  subterranean  decapitation,  if  thor- 
oughly done  and  regularly  repeated  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time. 

Early  Planting  and  Pea  Weevils. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  raised  from  six  to  fifteen 
kinds  of  peas  annually  for  the  last  twenty  years.  I 
have  planted  peas  in  January,  February  and  March 
and  have  had  very  few  weevils  in  them.  In  planting 
later  than  this  I  have  had  plenty  of  weevils  in  the 
peas.  I  think  you  know  why — the  warm  weather 
brings  the  insect. — Fred.  Scharr,  Red  Bluff. 

This  is  very  true.  The  pea  will  grow  at  a  temper- 
ature too  low  for  the  occurrence  of  the  insect,  and 
the  winter-sown  peas  get  too  large  for  its  attack. 
Later  peas  come  just  right  for  the  insect,  and  they 
get  loaded  with  eggs  while  the  pods  are  small  and  full 
of  weevils  afterwards. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  I,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 


SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Nearly  normal  temperature  has  prevailed  during-  the 
week,  but  the  nights  have  been  cool,  and  severe  frosts 
have  occurred  in  some  sections.  It  is  reported  that  on 
the  lowlands  in  Yolo  county  apricots  have  been  entirely 
killed  and  other  fruits  seriously  injured.  Some  damage 
has  also  been  doDe  in  Butte  and  other  counties.  Cut 
worms  are  injuring  fruit  in  Solano  county.  Light  rain 
has  fallen  in  some  localities.  The  soil  is  becoming  quite 
dry  and  heavy  rain  would  be  beneficial.  Grain  continnes 
in  good  condition  and  wheat  is  heading  out  in  some 
places.  Green  feed  is  plentiful.  Work  in  hop  fields  is 
progressing. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Conditions  have  been  unfavorable  for  most  crops  dur- 
ing the  week.  Drying  winds  in  some  sections  have  ab- 
sorbed the  moisture  in  the  soil,  and  grain  is  beginning 
to  turn  at  the  base.  A  severe  hail  storm  on  Wednesday 
damaged  fruit  to  some  extent  and  frosts  have  slightly  in- 
jured grapes,  peas  and  tomatoes.  It  is  also  probable  that 
early  deciduous  fruits  were  somewhat  damaged.  The 
dry  spell  is  most  noticeable  in  southern  coast  counties, 
where  rain  is  badly  needed.  The  light,  scattered  show- 
ers during  the  week  were  not  very  beneficial,  but  im- 
proved the  condition  of  grain  and  feed  in  some  places. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  past  week  has  been  unfavorable  for  all  crops.  The 
weather  has  been  partly  cloudy  and  cold,  with  frequent 
frosts  and  high  north  winds.  A  few  scattered,  light 
showers,  in  some  places  accompanied  by  light  hail, 
occurred  in  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley,  and  a 
snow  flurry  is  reported  from  the  vicinity  of  French 
Camp  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Frosts  damaged  vine- 
yards and  fruit  in  some  sections,  but  as  yet  it  is  impos- 
sible to  say  to  what  extent.  It  is  generally  believed  that 
the  damage  is  not  serious.  Grain  shows  the  effect  of  the 
dry  north  wind  in  some  localities,  but  no  damage  is  re- 
ported. Prospects  are  good  for  a  large  grain  crop. 
Almonds  are  dropping  badly  in  the  vicinity  of  Lodi.  It 
is  thought  the  rain  which  fell  while  they  were  in  bloom 
destroyed  the  pollen  and  prevented  the  blossoms  from 
fertilizing.  Other  fruits  promise  large  crops.  Irriga- 
tion and  cultivation  are  progressing.  Pasturage  is  gen- 
erally good.    Rain  would  be  beneficial  in  all  localities. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Drying  winds  during  the  week  have  somewhat  injured 
late  grain  and  pasturage  and  frosts  have  materially  dam- 
aged apricots  in  some  localities.  Light  rain  has  fallen  in 
some  sections,  but  it  was  barely  sufficient  to  moisten  the 
soil,  except  in  the  extreme  southern  portion,  where  the 
rainfall  amounted  to  0.25  inch.  Early  sown  grain  is  in 
good  condition,  but  the  later  sown  is  less  thrifty,  and 
the  crop  will  be  light  if  rain  does  not  come  within  a  few 
days.  Hay  and  pasture  are  also  showing  lack  of  moist- 
ure. Citrus  fruit  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  blossoms 
and  have  not  been  injured  by  frost.  Walnut  trees  show 
good  growth  and  appear  thrifty. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  April  3,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum    Tempera- 1 

ture  for  the  Week.. .  | 

1.57 

42  67 

44  55 

37  30 

38 

52 

Red  Bluff  

.04 

22  21 

19  99 

22  95 

40 

72 

.32 

17  50 

15  88 

17  24 

38 

70 

.10 

18  94 

17  36 

20  02 

42 

62 

.06 

10  34 

7.17 

7.86 

38 

100 

.00 

6  80 

2  HI 

4  44 

30 

66 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.18 

27  8) 

15  01 

15  93 

32 

72 

Los  Angeles  

.01 

14  11 

5  56 

15  57 

40 

68 

.40 

10  54 

3.13 

8  69 

46 

64 

.00 

3.60 

.77 

2.97 

48 

82 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Facts  and  Fancies  on  Pear  Blight. 

N.  W.  Motheral,  Horticultural  Commissoner  for 
Kings  county,  is  organizing  a  compaign  against  pear 
blight  and  published  in  the  Hanford  Sentinel  an  inter- 
esting collection  of  facts  and  fancies  which  may  be 
entertaining  and  helpful  to  readers  in  regions 
where  the  disease  has  cropped  out.  It  has 
spread  a  good  deal  in  the  last  few  years,  and  in 
some  places  is  doing  great  damage.  The  disease  in 
Kings  county  has  been  identified  by  Newton  B.  Pierce, 
the  local  expert  of  the  United  States  Department 
of  Agriculture,  to  be  simon-pure  bacterial  pear 
blight  like  that  at  the  East.  Mr.  Motheral  gathers 
the  following  statements  from  observation  and  other 
sources: 

Susceptibility.— The  severity  of  the  attacks,  that 
is,  the  distance  which  the  blight  extends  down  the 
branches,  depends  ou  a  number  of  different  condi- 
tions, some  of  which  are  under  the  control  of  the 
grower.  It  is  well  known,  however,  that  the  pear 
and  quince  are  usually  attacked  oftener  than  the 
apple.  Some  varieties  of  pears,  like  Duchess  and 
Keiffer,  resist  the  disease  much  better  than  others, 
such  as  Bartlett  and  Ciapp's  Favorite.  It  may  be 
stated  in  a  general  way  that  the  trees  most  severely 
injured  by  blight  are  those  which  are  healthy, 
vigorous,  well  cultivated,  and  well  fed  ;  or,  in  other 
words,  those  that  are  making  rapid  growth  of  new, 
soft  tissues.  Climatic  conditions  greatly  influence 
the  disease,  warm  and  moist  weather,  with  frequent 
showers,  favoring  it ;  dry,  cool  and  sunny  weather 
hindering  it,  and  very  dry  weather  soon  checking  it 
entirely. 

The  Cause. — The  pear  blight  microbe  is  a  .very 
delicate  organism  and  can  not  withstand  drying  for 
any  length  of  time. 

In  the  blighted  twigs  exposed  to  ordinary  weather 
it  dries  out  in  a  week  or  two  and  dies.  It  causes  the 
greater  part  of  the  damage  in  the  month  or  two  fol- 
lowing blossom  time,  but  twig  blight  may  be  prevalent 
any  time  through  the  summer  when  new  growth  is 
coming  out.  In  the  nursey  severe  attacks  often  oc- 
cur through  the  summer. 

In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  disease 
stops  by  the  close  of  growing  season.  At  that  time 
the  line  of  separation  between  the  live  and  dead  wood 
is  quite  marked,  and  probably  not  one  case  in  several 
hundred  would  be  found  where  the  diseased  wood 
blends  off  into  the  healthy  parts  and  the  blight  is  still 
in  active  progress. 

In  the  old,  dried  bark,  where  the  disease  has 
stopped,  the  microbes  have  all  died  and  disappeared. 

Wintering. — It  has  been  claimed  that  the  blight 
microbes  live  over  winter  in  the  soil,  and  for  a  long 
time  the  writer  supposed  this  to  be  the  case,  but  af- 
ter careful  investigation  the  idea  was  abandoned,  for 
in  no  instance  could  it  be  found  there.  Unless  the 
microbes  keep  on  multiplying  and  extending  in  the 
tree,  they  soon  die  out.  This  is  a  very  important 
point,  for  it  affords  opportunity  to  strike  the  enemy 
at  a  disadvantage.  In  certain  cases  the  blight  keeps 
up  a  sort  of  slow  battle  with  the  tree  through  the 
summer,  so  that  at  the  close  of  the  season,  when  the 
tree  goes  into  a  dormant  condition,  active  blight  is 
still  at  work  in  it.  This  is  also  true  of  late  summer 
and  autumn  infections.  In  these  cases  the  blight 
usually  continues  through  the  winter.  The  germs' 
keep  alive  along  the  advancing  margin  of  the  blighted 
area,  and  although  their  development  is  very  slow, 
it  is  continuous.  Probably  the  individual  microbes 
live  longer  in  winter.  At  any  rate,  the  infected  bark 
retains  its  moisture  longer  and  generally  the  dead 
bark  contains  living  microbes  during  a  much  longer 
period  than  it  does  in  summer.  It  has  already  been 
found  that  this  microbe  stands  the  cold  well.  They 
may  be  frozen  or  placed  in  a  temperature  of  6° 
Fahrenheit  and  not  suffer. 

How  it  Grows. — When  root  pressure  begins  in 
spring  the  trees  are  gorged  with  sap.  Under  these 
favorable  conditions  the  mircrobes  which  have  lived 
over  winter  start  anew  and  extend  into  a  new  bark. 
The  new  blight  which  has  developed  in  winter  and 
spring  is  easily  recognized  by  the  moist  and  fresh  ap- 
pearance of  the  blighted  bark,  as  contrasted  with 
the  old,  dead  and  dry  bark  of  the  previous  summer. 

The  warm  and  moist  weather  which  usually  brings 
out  the  blossoms  is  particularly  favorable  to  the  de- 
velopment of  the  disease.  At  the  time  it  spreads 
rapidly,  and  the  gum  is  exuded  copiously  from 
various  points  in  the  bark  and  runs  down  the  tree  in 
a  long  line.  Bees,  wasps  and  flies  are  attracted  to 
this  gum,  and  undoubtedly  carry  the  microbes  to  the 
blossoms.  From  these  first  flowers  it  is  carried  to 
others,  and  so  on  till  the  blossoms  are  all  killed  or 
until  the  close  of  the  blossoming  period.  Even  after 
the  blossoming  peroid  it  is  almost  certain  that  insects 
accidentally  carry  the  blight  to  the  young  tips  and 
so  are  instrumental  in  causing  twig  blight  al?o.  The 
key  to  the  whole  situation  is  found  in  those  cases  of 
active  blight  (comparatively  few)  which  hold  over 
winter.  If  they  can  be  found  and  destroyed,  the  pear 
blight  question  will  be  solved,  for  the  reason  that 
without  the  microbes  there  can  be  no  blight,  no  mat- 
ter how  favorable  the  conditions  may  be  for  it :  to  use 


the  common  expression,  there  will  be  none  left  for 

seed. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  for  pear  blight  may 
be  classed  under  two  general  heads  :  (1)  Methods 
which  aim  to  put  the  tree  in  a  condition  to  resist 
blight  or  to  render  it  less  liable  to  the  disease  ;  and 
(2)  methods  for  exterminating  the  microbe  itself, 
which  is  of  first  importance,  for,  if  carried  out  fully, 
there  can  be  no  blight.  The  methods  under  the  first 
head  must,  unfortunately,  be  directed  more  or  less  to 
checking  the  growth  of  the  tree,  and,  therefore,  are 
undesirable,  except  in  cases  where  it  is  thought  that 
the  blight  will  eventually  get  beyond  control  in  the 
orchard.  Under  the  head  of  cultural  methods  which 
favor  or  hinder  pear  blight,  as  the  case  may  be,  the 
following  are  the  most  important : 

Pruning. — Pruning  in  winter  time,  or  when  the 
tree  is  dormant,  tends  to  make  it  grow  and  form  a 
great  deal  of  new  wood,  and  on  that  account  it  favors 
pear  blight.  Withholding  the  pruning  knife,  there- 
fore, may  not  otherwise  be  best  for  the  tree,  but  it 
will  reduce  to  some  extent  its  tendency  to  blight. 

Fertilizing. — The  better  a  tree  is  fed  the  worse  it 
will  fare  when  attacked  by  blight.  Trees  highly 
manured  with  barnyard  manures  and  other  nitrog- 
enous fertilizers  are  especially  liable  to  the  disease. 

Overstimulation  with  fertilizers  is  to  be  avoided, 
especially  if  the  soil  is  already  well  supplied. 

Cultivation. — The  same  remarks  apply  here  as  in 
the  case  of  fertilizing.  A  well-cultivated  tree  is  more 
inclined  to  blight  than  one  growing  on  sod  or  untilled 
land,  although  the  latter  often  do  blight  badly.  Gen- 
erally, good  tillage  every  year  is  necessary  for  the  full 
development  of  the  pear  and  quince  trees,  and  is 
more  or  less  so  for  the  apple  in  many  parts  of  the 
country;  but  the  thrift  that  makes  a  tree  bear  good 
fruit  also  makes  it  susceptible  to  blight.  Check  the 
tree  by  withholding  tillage,  so  that  it  makes  a  short 
growth  and  bears  small  fruit,  and  it  will  be  in  a  bet- 
ter condition  to  withstand  blight  than  it  would  were 
it  cultivated.  In  cases  where  thrifty  orchards  are 
attacked  by  blight  and  threatened  with  destruction, 
it  may  often  be  desirable  to  plow  them  once  in  the 
spring  and  harrow  soon  after  the  plowing,  to  plow 
them  only,  or  to  entirely  withhold  cultivation  for  a 
year,  moving  the  weeds  and  grass  or  pasturing  with 
sheep.  A  good  way  is  to  plow  the  middle  of  the  space 
between  the  rows,  leaving  half  the  ground  un- 
touched. 

Irrigation. — In  irrigated  orchards  the  grower  has 
the  advantage  of  having  control  of  the  water  supply. 
When  such  orchards  are  attacked,  the  proper  thing 
to  do  is  to  withhold  the  water  supply  or  reduce  it  to 
the  minimum.  Only  enough  should  be  applied  to  keep 
the  leaves  green  and  the  wood  from  shriveling. 

Extermination. — We  now  come  to  the  only  really 
satisfactory  method  of  controling  pear  blight — that 
is,  exterminating  the  microbe  which  causes  it,  by 
cutting  out  and  burning  every  particle  of  blight  when 
the  trees  are  dormant.  Not  a  single  case  of  active 
blight  should  be  allowed  to  survive  the  winter  in  the 
orchard  or  within  a  half  mile  or  so  from  it. 

Every  tree  of  the  pome  family,  including  the  apple, 
pear,  quince,  Siberian  crab  apple,  wild  crab  apple, 
the  mountain  ash,  service  berry,  and  all  the  species 
of  Ceata'gus,  or  hawthorns,  should  be  examirfed  for 
this  purpose,  the  blight  being  the  same  in  all.  The 
orchardist  should  not  stop  short  of  absolute  destruc- 
tion of  every  case,  for  a  few  overlooked  may  go  a 
long  way  toward  undoing  all  his  work. 

Cutting  out  the  blight  may  be  done  at  any  time  in 
the  winter  or  spring  up  to  the  period  when  growth 
begins.  The  best  time,  however,  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  fall,  when  the  foliage  is  still  on  the  trees  and  the 
contrast  between  that  on  the  blighted  and  that  on 
the  healthy  limbs  is  so  great  that  it  is  an  easy  mat- 
ter to  find  all  the  blight.  It  is  important  to  cut  out 
blight  whenever  it  is  found,  even  in  the  growing  sea- 
son. At  that  time  of  year,  however,  it  cannot  be 
hoped  to  make  much  headway  against  the  disease,  as 
new  cases  constantly  occur  which  are  not  sufficiently 
developed  to  be  seen  when  the  cutting  is  done. 

In  orchards  where  there  are  only  a  few  trees,  and 
the  owner  has  sufficient  time  to  go  over  them  daily, 
he  will  be  able  to  save  some  which  would  otherwise 
be  lost.  However,  when  the  trees  stop  forming  new 
wood,  the  campaign  should  begin  in  earnest. 

Of  course,  the  greater  part  of  the  blight  can  be 
taken  out  the  first  time  the  trees  are  gone  over.  If 
this  be  in  midsummer,  the  trees  should  all  be  again 
carefully  inspected  in  the  autumn,  just  before  the 
leaves  shed,  so  as  to  get  every  case  that  can  be  seen 
at  that  time.  After  this  a  careful  watch  should  be 
kept  on  the  trees,  and  at  least  one  more  careful  in- 
spection given  before  the  blossoms  open.  It  would 
doubtless  be  well  to  look  the  trees  over  several  times 
during  the  winter  to  be  certain  that  the  blight  is 
completely  exterminated. 

In  order  to  do  the  inspecting  thoroughly  it  is  neces- 
sary to  go  from  tree  to  tree  down  the  row,  or  in  the 
case  of  large  trees  to  walk  up  one  side  of  the  row 
and  down  the  other,  as  in  simply  walking  through 
the  orchard  it  is  impossible  to  be  certain  that  every 
case  of  blight  has  been  cut  out. 

The  above  line  of  treatment  will  be  even  more  effi- 
cacious in  keeping  unaffected  orchards  free  from 
blight.  A  careful  inspection  of  all  pomaceous  trees 
should  be  made  two  or  three  times  during  the  sum- 


mer and  a  sharp  lookout  kept  for  the  first  appear- 
ance of  the  blight. 

It  usually  takes  two  or  three  years  for  the  disease 
in  an  orchard  to  develop  into  a  serious  epidemic,  but 
the  early  removal  of  the  first  cases  will  prevent  this 
and  save  a  great  deal  of  labor  later  and  many  valu- 
able trees. 

In  doing  this  work  it  must  be  remembered  that 
success  can  be  attained  only  by  the  most  careful  and 
rigid  attention  to  details. 

Watch  and  study  the  trees,  and  there  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  time  thus  spent  will  be  amply  repaid. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL. 


Promotion  of  Purity  in  Paris  Green. 

We  alluded  briefly  last  week  to  a  new  law  for  this 
purpose.  In  view  of  the  pressing  importance  of  the 
matter  we  print  in  full  the  Act  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature relating  to  the  sale  of  Paris  green  used  as  an 
insecticide.  Packages  should  be  sent  to  the  agricul- 
tural department  at  Berkeley  for  examination. 
Growers,  when  purchasing,  should  see  that  a  certifi- 
cate from  the  director,  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard,  accom- 
panies the  material : 

An  Act  to  prevent  fraud  in  the  sale  of  Paris  green 
used  as  an  insecticide. 

Section  1.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  and  every 
manufacturer  of  Paris  green  (commercial  aceto- 
arsenite  of  copper),  to  be  used  as  an  insecticide  in 
this  State,  and  of  every  dealer  in  original  packages 
of  said  Paris  green  manufactured  outside  of  this 
State,  before  the  said  Paris  green  is  offered  or  ex- 
posed for  sale,  or  sold  within  this  State  as  an  insecti- 
cide, to  submit  to  the  director  of  the  California 
Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  at  Berkeley,  sam- 
ples of  said  Paris  green,  and  a  written  or  printed 
statement  setting  forth :  first,  the  brands  of  said 
Paris  green  to  be  sold,  the  number  of  pounds  con- 
tained in  each  package  in  which  it  is  put  on  the  mar- 
ket for  sale,  the  name  or  names  of  the  manufacturers 
and  the  place  of  manufacturing  the  same ;  second, 
the  statement  shall  set  forth  the  amount  of  combined 
arsenic  which  the  said  Paris  green  contains,  and  the 
statement  so  furnished  shall  be  considered  as  consti- 
tuting a  guarantee  to  the  purchaser  that  every 
package  of  such  Paris  green  contains  not  less  than 
the  amount  of  combined  arsenic  set  forthin  the  state- 
ment. 

Sec.  2.  Every  purchaser  of  said  Paris  green  in 
original  packages,  which  is  manufactured  outside  of 
this  State,  who  intends  to  sell  or  expose  the  same 
for  sale,  and  every  manufacturer  of  Paris  green 
within  this  State,  shall,  after  filing  the  statement 
above  provided  for  with  the  director  of  the  Califor- 
nia Experiment  Station,  at  Berkeley,  receive  from 
the  said  director  a  certificate  stating  that  he  has 
complied  with  the  foregoing  statement,  which  certifi- 
cate shall  be  furnished  without  charge  therefor  ;  said 
certificate,  when  furnished,  shall  authorize  the  party 
when  receiving  the  same  to  deal  in  this  State  in  the 
said  Paris  green.  Any  person  who  fails  to  comply 
with  the  terms  of  Section  1  of  this  Act  shall  not  be 
entitled  to  such  certificate,  and  shall  not  be  entitled 
to  deal  in  said  Paris  green  within  this  State.  Noth- 
ing in  this  section  shall  be  construed  as  applying  to 
retail  dealers  selling  Paris  green  which  has  already 
been  labeled  and  guaranteed. 

Sec.  3.  Paris  green,  when  sold,  offered  or  ex- 
posed for  sale,  as  an  insecticide,  in  this  State,  shall 
contain  at  least  50%  of  arsenious  oxide,  and  shall  con- 
tain not  more  than  4%  of  the  same  in  the  uncombined 
state. 

Sec.  4.  The  director  of  the  California  State  Agri- 
cultural Station,  at  Berkeley,  shall  examine  or  cause 
to  be  examined  different  brands  of  Paris  green  sold, 
offered  or  exposed  for  sale  within  the  State,  and 
cause  samples  of  the  same  to  be  analyzed,  and  shall 
report  results  of  analyses  forthwith  to  the  secretary 
of  the  State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  to  the  party 
or  parties  submitting  said  samples,  and  such  report 
shall  be  final  as  regards  its  quality. 

Sec.  5.  Any  person  or  persons,  firm,  association, 
company  or  corporation  violating  any  of  the  provi- 
sions of  'this  Act,  and  any  person  who  shall  sell  any 
package  of  Paris  green  or  any  part  thereof  which 
has  not  been  labeled  as  herein  provided,  shall  be 
guilty  of  a  misdemeanor,  and  shall  be  fined  not  less 
than  $50  nor  more  than  $200,  together  with  the  costs 
of  the  suit  in  an  action  to  be  brought  by  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  through  its  secretary  in  the 
name  of  the  people  of  the  State  of  California. 

Sec.  6.  The  Attorney-General  of  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia is  charged  with  the  prosecution  of  all  such 
suits. 

Sec.  7.    This  Act  shall  take  effect  immediately. 


He  Will  Bet  on  Paris  Green  for  Canker  Worms. 

To  the  Editor: — There  seems  to  be  a  lot  of  trouble 
with  the  canker  worm  in  our  valley.  I  see  by  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  of  March  16th  where  a  Solano 
county  fruit  grower  can't  kill  them  with  Paris  green. 
He  evidently  made  some  mistake  somewhere.    I  had 
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lots  of  them  and  can  kill  them  very  easily  with  Paris 
green.  I  sprayed  my  trees  as  soon  as  the  worms 
made  their  appearance,  and  followed  it  with  another 
spraying  in  six  or  seven  days,  which  will  just  about 
clean  them  out. 

Now,  for  the  benefit  of  those  who  think  I  do  not 
know  what  I  am  talking  about,  I  will  bet  100  good 
American  dollars  that  one  pound  of  reasonably  good 
Paris  green  to  100  gallons  of  water  will  kill  any  and 
all  worms  that  eat  it,  and  they  don't  want  much  of 
it,  either. 

Here  is  the  way  it  is  mixed  :  Take  one  pound  of 
Paris  green  in  a  little  bucket,  add  enough  water  to 
make  a  thin  paste,  add  three  tablespoons  of  washing 
ammonia,  stir  well,  dump  in  your  barrel,  add  100 
gallons  of  water,  and  keep  it  well  stirred  while 
spraying — and  do  not  depend  too  much  on  hired  help. 

Suisun.  Chas.  Vogel. 

We  should  be  nervous  about  using  so  strong  a  wash 
on  some  trees — peach  trees,  for  instance.  Is  there 
no  injury  to  foliage  in  your  experience  ? 


THE  VINEYARD. 


Rupestris  St.  George  and  Bench  Grafting. 

To  the  Editor: — The  zeal  of  recent  converts  is 
proverbially  liable  to  lead  them  to  excess.  For  this 
reason  a  few  words  of  caution  to  the  latest  advocates 
of  the  planting  of  Rupestris  St.  George  and  of  bench- 
grafting  resistant  cuttings  may  be  in  place.  Though, 
as  far  as  our  experience  has  gone  in  California  with 
the  Rupestris  St.  George,  it  seems  the  most  widely 
adapted  of  any  resistant  yet  tried  to  the  conditions 
of  our  soil  and  climate  which  exist  in  the  viticultural 
districts  of  Napa,  Sonoma,  Santa  Clara  and  other  of 
the  coast  counties,  it  is  by  no  means  yet  proved  that 
it  will  succeed  equally  well  in  other  counties  where 
the  soil  and  climate  are  different.  It  is  well  to  keep 
in  view  that  some  serious  failures  of  Rupestris  St. 
George  have  been  chronicled  in  the  south  of  France. 
These  failures  have  been  principally  in  moist  soils 
similar  to  those  which  exist  in  a  large  part  of  the  San 
Joaquin  raisin  district,  where  the  vineyards  are  sub- 
irrigated.  The  failure  in  these  cases  is  due  to  a 
fungous  root  rot  to  which  the  Rupestris  St.  George  is 
very  susceptible.  Any  one  who  has  seen  the  numer- 
ous "toadstools"  growing  out  of  the  stems  and 
branches  of  Muscat  vines  in  the  raisin  district  will 
realize  how  favorable  the  conditions  are  there  for 
fungous  wood  rots,  and  hesitate  before  planting  a 
variety  liable  to  their  attacks.  The  deeply  pene- 
trating, vertical  roots  of  the  Rupestris  cannot  en- 
dure immersion  in  standing  water  for  any  length  of 
time,  and  wherever  the  permanent  water  level  is 
within  6  or  8  feet  of  the  surface,  especially  in  sum- 
mer, it  would  seem  unwise  with  our  present  knowl- 
edge to  plant  any  variety  of  this  species. 

The  other  cases  of  failure  of  St.  George  have  been 
in  extremely  dry  soils.  These  seem  to  have  been 
cases  where  the  character  of  the  subsoil  or  underly- 
ing rock  was  of  such  a  nature  as  to  prevent  the  deep 
penetration  of  the  roots.  Wherever  the  roots  can 
follow  their  natural  course  downwards  the  St.  George 
seems  very  resistant  to  drought. 

The  question  of  bench  grafting  has  been  pretty 
thoroughly  threshed  of  late,  and  there  is  perhaps  lit- 
tle use  of  saying  much  more  about  it  until  we  have 
had  more  experience.  Here,  however,  the  neophytes 
are  again  exceeding  in  their  zeal  the  first  cautious 
experimenters.  Some  of  the  older  vine  growers, 
who  were  at  first  unalterably  opposed  to  bench 
grafting,  are  now  advocating  what  they  call  a  "mid- 
dle course,"  which  consists  in  rooting  the  resistant 
cuttings  in  the  nursery  the  first  year,  grafting  them 
there  the  second  and  planting  them  in  the  vineyard 
the  third.  This  differs  from  the  ordinary  method  of 
bench  grafting  in  two  particulars  :  It  delays  the 
planting  of  the  vineyard  one  year,  and  the  operation 
of  grafting  is  more  troublesome  and  expensive,  as  it 
has  to  be  done  by  the  workman  on  his  knees  in  the 
nursery,  instead  of  conveniently  seated  at  a  bench.  I 
have  had  but  little  experience  with  this  method;  but, 
as  far  as  it  goes,  it  indicates  that  the  growth  of  a 
graft  on  a  rooted  cutting  is  little,  if  any,  more  vigor- 
ous than  that  of  one  on  a  plain  cutting.  This  method 
may  be  of  some  use  in  special  cases,  as  in  utilizing 
small  resistant  wood  unfit  for  cutting  grafting  and 
especially  for  resistant  stocks  which  root  with  dif- 
ficulty and  of  which  the  percentage  obtained  by  cut- 
ting grafting  is  too  small. 

Those  who  are  doubtful  of  the  vigor  and  fertility  of 
a  vineyard  started  by  the  method  of  bench  grafting 
are  referred  to  the  experience  of  a  grower  quoted  in 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  July  28,  1900.  This 
grower  claimed  to  have  gathered  twice  the  weight  of 
grapes  in  eight  years  from  a  piece  of  vineyard  started 
with  bench  grafts  as  he  obtained  from  an  otherwise 
similar  piece,  on  which  the  grafting  was  done  in  the 
vineyard.  A  similar  experience  is  detailed  in  the 
Review  of  Viticulture,  Dec.  1,  1900.  In  1888  M.  B. 
Chauzit  of  Nimes,  south  of  France,  started  an  experi- 
ment to  test  the  relative  value  of  bench  grafting  and 
vineyard  grafting.  This  experiment  has  been  carried 


on  for  twelve  years  and  some  of  the  data  obtained  are 
given  here. 

Plot  1.— Planted  in  1888  with  bench  grafts.  (308 
vines.) 

Plot  2.— Planted  in  1888  with  Riparia  (361  vines) 
and  grafted  in  the  vineyard  in  1889. 

YIELD  OF  GRAPES  IN  POUNDS  PER  ACRE. 

Plot  1.  Plot  2. 

Bench  Grafts.       Vineyard  Grafts. 

1890    2,300  A  few  bunches 

1891    6,300    3,100 

1892    9,900    5,3H0 

1893   ,..  5,000    2,700 

1894                        6,500    6,300 

1895                        8,100    3,700 

1896                        5,900    4,200 

1897                        8,400    3,600 

1898                        1,300    500 

1899                        8,200    6,900 

1900   13,800   10,300 


Total  for  10  years.  73,400   46,600 

Yearly  average...  7,340    4,660 

These  results  are  very  striking  and  tend  to  show 
not  only  that  bench  grafting  is  a  cheaper  and  safer 
way  of  starting  a  resistant  vineyard,  but  that  the 
final  results  are  better  even  when  the  vineyard  graft- 
ing method  is  carried  out  successfully.  This  excess 
of  over  a  ton  per  acre  must  be  credited  wholly  to  the 
superiority  of  the  union  in  the  case  of  the  bench- 
grafted  vines.  When  the  vineyard  grafting  is  not 
perfectly  successful,  as  will  happen  even  with  the 
most  skillful  grafters  when  the  weather  and  soil  are 
unfavorable,  the  difference  may  be  even  greater  and 
amount  to  as  much  as  100%,  as  in  the  case  previously 
reported.  The  claim  that  bench  grafting  delays  the 
bearing  of  the  vineyard  one  or  two  years  is  hardly 
tenable  in  the  face  of  these  figures. 

Frederic  T.  Bioletti. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 
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Goose  Growing  In  California. 

This  is  a  subject  one  does  not  often  hear  about,  and 
the  account  prepared  by  E.  I.  Cole  for  the  Western 
Agriculturist  will  be  read  with  interest. 

Easy  to  Grow. — That  geese  are  not  oftener  raised 
for  profit  is  a  surprise  to  one  who  is  accustomed  to 
having  them.  Nothing  in  the  line  of  poultry  requires 
less  care  and  expense  in  the  rearing,  and  nothing 
brings  in  handsomer  returns.  On  the  other  hand, 
nothing  is  so  complete  a  failure  as  geese,  without  a 
proper  knowledge  of  their  peculiar  requirements. 
They  need  but  little  shelter,  and,  except  when  young 
or  being  fattened,  no  food  but  grass.  They  are  very 
hardy,  live  to  an  old  age,  and  are  a  positive  benefit 
to  the  land  after  the  grain  is  off.  In  three  different 
ways  they  bring  in  revenue — by  the  sale  of  the  fowls, 
their  eggs  and  their  feathers.  Goslings  reach 
maturity  early  and  take  less  expensive  food  than  any 
other  kind  of  poultry.  The  young  goslings  rarely  die 
except  by  accident.  They  are  good  layers  for  eight 
or  ten  years — some  say  for  life,  especially  if  the 
gander  is  changed  every  two  or  three  years. 

Breeding. — A  gander  should  never  be  kept  longer 
than  three  years,  as  young  ganders  insure  greater 
fertility  in  the  eggs.  On  the  contrary,  a  goose  of 
three  years  or  over  will  lay  more  eggs  and  more  fer- 
tile ones  than  will  a  younger  one.  In  goose  raising 
there  is  the  further  advantage  that  a  large  number 
can  run  together  without  proportionally  decreasing 
the  profits,  as  with  other  fowls. 

For  breeders,  select  large  birds  and  those  having 
a  record  as  being  early  and  good  layers.  Of  most 
varieties  mate  one  gander  to  two  or  three  geese, 
possibly  to  four.  An  Embden  gander  will  care  for 
eight  to  ten,  and  an  African  for  fifteen  to  twenty. 

A  low  shed,  open  to  the  south,  with  straw  on  the 
floor,  is  all  the  shelter  they  usually  need.  They  lay 
early  in  the  morning,  and  should  be  penned  until 
9  a.  m.  in  order  that  all  the  eggs  may  be  gathered. 
Boxes  and  barrels  on  their  sides  make  good  nests  for 
them,  or,  lacking  these,  geese  will  make  their  own 
nests  of  the  litter  on  the  floor.  They  lay  from  twenty 
to  thirty  eggs  the  first  year,  twenty-five  to  forty  the 
second,  and  at  maturity,  which  is  three  years,  will 
often  lay  fifty  eggs  per  annum. 

Hatching. — The  eggs  should  be  set  under  a  hen  or 
in  an  incubator.  If  under  the  former,  five  are  plenty, 
though  some  set  as  many  as  seven.  The  period  of  in- 
cubation is  from  thirty  to  thirty-four  days.  On  the 
twenty-sixth  day  place  the  eggs  for  a  minute  in  water 
of  104°  temperature  and  then  replace  in  the  nest. 
They  should  be  set  early  in  the  season,  as  heat  is  bad 
for  young  goslings.  The  shells  are  so  tough  that  one 
often  has  to  help  the  little  things  into  the  world. 
•  Plucking. — They  can  be  plucked  four  or  five  times 
a  season,  though  some  pluck  them  every  six  weeks, 
except  during  the  laying  season.  They  yield  from 
one  to  two  pounds  of  feathers  a  year,  which  range  in 
price  from  40  to  75  cents  per  pound.  In  order  to 
see  whether  the  feathers  are  "ripe"  for  pulling 
pick  one  out  here  and  there.    If  they  come  out  with- 


out hard  pulling,  and  if  no  bloody  fluid  adheres  to  the 
quill  they  are  in  right  condition. 

Breeds. — Of  the  different  varieties,  the  Toulouse 
are  about  as  good  as  any.  They  are  easily  confined, 
as  they  are  too  heavy  to  fly  and  too  large  to  get 
through  a  good  fence,  are  strong  and  hardy,  small 
feeders  and  good  layers,  commencing  to  lay  early. 
They  grow  rapidly,  are  gentle  and  quiet,  weigh  well, 
have  good  feathers  and  many  of  them.  The  principal 
objection  to  them  is  their  color,  which  is  gray. 

The  Embdens  are  white,  very  hardy,  weigh  as  much 
as  the  Toulouse,  mature  a  trifle  earlier  and  are  bet- 
ter mothers.  The  Chinese  are  the  best  of  all  layers 
and  have  a  graceful,  swan-like  look  on  account  of 
their  long  necks,  but  are  too  small  to  be  very  profit- 
able. The  Africans  grow  the  quickest,  lay  as  many 
eggs  as  the  Toulouse  and  have  nice  flavored  flesh. 
They  are  little  known  in  the  West,  but  are  great 
favorites  in  the  East,  many  preferring  them  to  any 
other  breed. 


Proper  Breeding  Pens. 

To  the  Editor: — Let  us  start  a  discussion  on  the 
"  proper  "  methods  of  more  thoroughly  or  scientific- 
ally handling  our  fowls.  While  some  are  breeding  by 
pens  of  from  one  to  twenty,  or  even  more,  others  are 
breeding  or  mating  by  pairs.  Some  of  us  must  be 
wrong  and  working  both  to  the  detriment  of  our- 
selves and  the  different  breeds  of  fowls.  But  can  it  be 
possible  that  twenty  females  of  some  of  our  different 
breeds  can  be  mated  with  success  with  only  one  male  ? 
Let  us  compute  the  situation  :  Some  of  our  different 
breeds  of  chickens  can  be  made  to  lay  over  100  eggs, 
or  almost  that  number,  in  a  season,  without  stop- 
ping. Now,  multiply  100  by  20,  and  what  do  we 
have  ?  The  enormous  sum  of  2000  chicks,  if  the  eggs 
are  all  fertile  and  put  through  the  process  of  incuba- 
tion. All  these  the  result  and  product  of  one  male, 
besides,  perhaps,  being  allowed  to  roam  at  will  with 
others — with  what  we  call  the  general  flock — before 
mating  or  penning  up. 

Now,  cannot  this  be  carried  to  the  other  extreme 
by  pairs,  especially  where  they  are  penned  for  mat- 
ing ?  I,  for  one,  should  like  to  know  where  we  all 
get  our  authority  for  such  judgment,  or,  I  might  say, 
haphazard  handling  ?  I  notice  that  the  State  Fair 
regulations  are  that,  to  compete  for  a  prize  pen,  we 
must  exhibit  a  certain  number  of  fowls,  which  is 
called  a  breeding  pen,  viz  :  four  hens  and  one  cock, 
which  looks  to  me  as  something  nearer  the  right  way 
for  best  results.  I  should  like  to  hear  from  others  on 
the  subject,  as  we  are  starting  a  yard  of  White 
Plymouth  Rocks  which  we  want  to  be  second  to  none. 
We  propose  a  breeding  pen  to  be  one-half  dozen  hens 
and  one  cock,  or  cockerel.  They  are  from  two  differ- 
ent strains — one  bred  first  by  the  pair  mating,  and 
then  by  trios;  the  others  by  a  small  breeding  pen  of 
about  4x6.    Let  us  hear  from  others  interested. 

Samuel  M.  Coppin. 

Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


Fertile  Eggs. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  two  new  roosters — one  a 
Brown  Leghorn  and  the  other  a  Plymouth  Rock — shut 
up  in  pens  with  hens  of  their  own  breed.  How  many 
days  must  elapse  before  the  eggs  will  be  fertile  ?  Also, 
how  many  hens  do  you  consider  it  advisable  to  give  each 
rooster?  Subscriber. 

Colusa. 

In  ten  days  or  two  weeks  eggs  will  be  fertilized. 
From  eight  to  twelve  hens  with  one  cock,  to  be  sure 
of  best  results.  Do  not  put  too  many  hens  in  one  pen; 
with  only  a  few,  more  and  stronger  chicks  will  be  ob- 
tained. A.  Warren  Robinson. 

Napa.  


In  California  the  right  to  the  use  of  running  water 
flowing  in  a  river  or  stream,  or  down  a  canyon  or  ravine, 
may  be  acquired  by  appropriation.  This  must  be  for 
some  useful  or  beneficial  purpose,  and  when  the  appro- 
priator  or  his  successor  in  interest  ceases  to  use  it  for 
such  a  purpose,  the  right  ceases.  The  person  entitled  to 
the  use  may  change  the  place  of  diversion,  if  others  are 
not  injured  by  such  change,  and  may  extend  the  ditch, 
flume,  pipe  or  aqueduct  by  which  the  diversion  is  made 
to  places  beyond  the  first  use.  The  water  appropriated 
may  be  turned  into  the  channel  of  another  stream  and 
mingled  with  its  waters,  and  then  reclaimed;  but  in  re- 
claiming it  the  water  already  appropriated  by  another 
must  not  be  eliminated.  A  person  desiring  to  appropri- 
ate must  post  a  notice  in  writing,  in  a  'conspicuous  place 
at  the  point  of  intended  diversion,  stating  therein:  First, 
that  he  claims  the  water  there  flowing  to  the  extent  of 
(giving  the  number)  inches,  measured  under  a  4-inch 
pressure;  second,  the  purposes  for  which  he  claims  it, 
and  the  places  of  intended  use;  third,  the  means  by 
which  he  intends  to  divert  it  and  the  size  of  the  flume, 
ditch'pipe  or  aqueduct  in  which  he  intends  to  divert  it. 
A  copy  of  the  notice,  within  ten  days  after  it  is  posted, 
must  be  recorded  in  the  Recorder's  office  of  the  county 
in  which  it  is  posted.  Within  sixty  days  after  the  notice 
is  posted  the  claimant  must  commence  the  excavation  or 
construction  of  the  works  in  which  he  intends  to  divert 
the  water,  and  must  prosecute  the  work  diligently  and 
uninterruptedly  until  completion,  unless  temporarily  in- 
terrupted by  snow  or  rain.  Completion  means  conduct- 
ing the  water  to  the  place  of  intended  use.  By  a  com- 
pliance with  the  above  the  claimant's  right  to  the  use  of 
water  relates  back  to  the  time  the  notice  was  posted,  but 
a  failure  deprives  the  claimant  of  the  right  as  against  a 
subsequent  claimant  who  complies. 
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What  Cures  the  Cheese? 

Dr.  Babcock  of  Wisconsin,  the  inventor  of  the 
widely  used  Babcock  Test,  at  the  recent  meeting  of 
the  Wisconsin  Dairymen's  Association,  described  his 
discovery  of  a  new  agency  in  cheese  curing  and  pre- 
sented tangible  evidence  to  the  assembled  throng. 
Briefly  stated  by  the  Breeders'  Gazette,  this  new 
discovery  is  this: 

In  1897,  working  in  company  with  Prof.  Russell, 
Dr.  Babcock  discovered  that  normal  milk  contained 
an  inherent  ferment  which  tends  slowly  to  digest  it. 
This  ferment  is  named  galactase.  The  announce- 
ment of  this,  coming  from  so  eminent  an  authority  as 
Dr.  Babcock,  caused  a  sensation  in  the  scientific 
world  and  work  was  immediately  commenced  in  many 
countries  along  the  lines  laid  down.  Dr.  Freuden- 
reich  of  Berne,  Switzerland,  has,  among  the  European 
scientific  men,  done  perhaps  the  most  extended  work 
of  research  and  experiment  in  connection  with  this 
new  ferment,  and  his  results  bear  out  in  every  par- 
ticular the  statements  made  by  Dr.  Babcock.  The 
galactase  is  similar  to  the  pancreatic  secretions  of 
the  stomach,  and  the  important  conclusion  reached 
by  Dr.  Babcock  is  that  it  acts  continually  on  the 
casein  in  curd,  transforming  it  by  degrees  from  an 
indigestible  to  a  digestible  substance.  Formerly  it 
was  held  that  the  work  of  bacteria  caused  the  ripen- 


ing of  cheese.  The  new  discovery  entirely  upsets 
that  theory.  Further  experimentation  then  de- 
veloped the  fact  that  the  action  of  the  galactase  did 
not  cease  under  temperature  as  low  as  the  freezing 
point  and  even  lower,  but  at  the  freezing  point  the 
action  of  cheese  bacteria  ceases  and  in  time  the  bac- 
teria die.  These  facts  being  taken  in  conjunction,  it 
was  determined  to  test  the  ripening  of  cheese  in  re- 
frigerators, and  at  the  meeting  above  alluded  to  Dr. 
Babcock  presented  samples  of  eight-months-old  cheese 
subjected  while  ripening  to  temperatures  not  higher 
than  40°  Fahr.  These  cheeses  were  of  the  finest 
texture,  were  free  from  holes  and  had  no  mold  on  the 
exterior  surfaces.  Moreover,  the  cheese  itself  was 
so  "  broken  down  "  as  to  be  almost  in  a  condition  to 
be  spread  like  butter  on  ordinary  bread.  Hundreds 
of  people  present  at  the  meeting  tested  the  cheese  in 
all  possible  ways  and  under  every  test  results  were 
the  most  satisfactory.  Dr.  R.  A.  Pearson,  assistant 
chief  of  the  Dairy  Department  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  at  Washington,  Prof.  J.  A.  Ruddick, 
assistant  dairy  commissioner  of  Canada,  J.  H.  Mon- 
rad  of  Illinois  and  others  participated  in  testing  the 
cheese.  Dr.  Pearson  declared  that  the  discovery 
presaged  the  opening  up  of  a  new  era  in  cheese  mak- 
ing. A  large  Chicago  dealer  who  was  present  was 
so  charmed  with  the  salable  qualities  of  the  samples 
of  cheese  offered  that  he  announced  his  intention  of 
immediately  equipping  refrigerators  where  the  entire 
output  of  some  good  cheese  factory  can  be  ripened 
after  the  new  fashion. 
There  seems  to  be  no  flaw  in  the  process  as  it  has 


been  tested.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the  new 
product,  on  account  of  its  superior  healthfulness, 
more  attractive  appearance  and  immeasurably 
greater  digestibility,  will  soon  take  a  leading  posi- 
tion in  the  world's  trade  in  cheese. 


Fishy  Butter  in  Australia. 


Consul  Goding,  of  Newcastle,  January  29,  1901,  re- 
ports that  a  discovery  of  importance  to  the  dairying 
interests  of  the  world  has  been  made  by  the  agricul- 
tural department  of  New  South  Wales.  As  the  re- 
sult of  experiments  with  regard  to  "  fishy"  butter, 
the  dairy  expert  has  succeeded  in  isolating  the  micro- 
organism which  causes  that  disease.  For  several 
years,  says  Mr.  Goding,  the  matter  has  been  the  sub- 
ject of  scientific  investigation,  the  peculiar  liability 
of  butter  to  become  fishy  being  one  of  the  greatest 
difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in  the  export  trade 
of  this  article.  Hence  the  discovery  is  not  only  of 
scientific  interest,  but  of  considerable  commercial 
importance.  The  consul  adds  that  not  only  is  the 
expert  satisfied  as  to  the  correctness  of  his  diagnosis, 
but  that  he  has  inoculated  sterile  cream  with  the  or- 
ganism and  actually  succeeded  in  producing  fishy 
butter. 


The  noise  and  odor  of  gas  and  oil  engines  may  be  con- 
siderably suppressed  by  placing  inside  of  or  on  the  top 
of  the  cast  iron  chamber  in  which  the  products  of  the 
explosion  are  generally  received,  a  few  scrubber  rings, 
such  as  are  used  in  gas  works. 


The  Improved  United  States  Separator 

HAS  FULLY  ESTABLISHED  ITS  POSITION  AS 

THE  STANDARD  SEPARATOR  OF  THE  WORLD 

IT  HAS  REPEATEDLY  BEATEN  IN  COMPETITIVE  TESTS 
ALL  OTHER  KINDS  OF  CREAM   SEPARATORS  ^=^= 


SAMSON 


GALVANIZED  8TEEL 

WIND  MILL 

SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 

1  and  as  its  name  Indicates,  1b  the  strongest 
wind  mill  made.   Tested  a  whole  year 
under  careful  ecrutlny.    Note  strong  1 
double  gear  In  right  hand  cut.  Perfect 
center  line  draft  giveB  a  direct  lift  to  the 
load— no  toraton,  overhung;! tig  atraln  ; 
or  cramping^  as  the  load  lson  four  bear-  I 
lngs  instead  of  one,  as  in  all  other  mills,    Bearings  can  be  j 
replaced  without  removing  anv  part  of  mill  from  tower. 
Do  not  buy  until  you  get  free  circulars  of  Samson  and  our  I 
Ideal  Art  Book.  FREE, 
STOVER  MANFG.  CO.,   568  River  St.,  Freeport,  Ills.  I 


At  the  National  Butter  makers'  Convention,  at  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  Feb.  18-23,  1901,   with   829  packages   in  competition, 

UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR  no  DrMMTC 
BUTTER  SCORED  THE  HIGHEST,    70  lUlll  1 J 

made  by  Edward  H.  Webster,  Ames,  Iowa,  and  entered  for 
scoring  only. 

The  Third  Best  Butter  was  also  U.  S.  Separator  Butter, 

made  by  W.  R.  Lund,  Plainview,  Minn.,  score  96  points. 

THE  GOLD  MEDAL  FOR  HIGHEST 
IN  GATHERED  CREAM  CLASS... 


This  barrow  can  be  used  to  throw  the  earth  to  or  from  the  tree.  It  can  be  drawn  together  and  used 
In  the  regular  length  or  extended  as  shown.  The  5  and  6  are  best  all  round  two-horse  harrow. 


was  also  the  product  of  United  States  Separators  and  Cooley 
Creamers,  made  by  W.  C.  Noble,  South  Waterford,  Me. 

Our  "would-be  competitors,"  the  DeLaval  Separator  Co., 
advertise  that  they  had  668  entries  to  19  U.  S.  entries,  35  chances 
to  1.  Notwithstanding  this  The  United  States  Product  Scored 
the  Highest,  Scored  Third  Highest  and  Got  a  Gold  Medal  to 
its  honor.   What  greater  victory  could  anyone  ask  for? 

THE  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 
STANDS  TRIUMPHANT 

Ask  tor  circulars  for  full  particulars  and  illustrations. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 
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"  I  have  Clark's  Reversible  Cutaway  Disc  Harrow,  which  gives  entire  satisfaction.  I  have  (our 
other  Implements  whloh  I  sometimes  use,  but  when  I  want  my  orchard  cultivated  I  hitch  to  Clark's 
Cutaway."  W.  H.  Stuart,  Campbell,  Cal. 

Clark's  "B5"  Reversible,  DOUBLE  LEVER,  Extension  Head  Harrow. 

"B5"  5-foot  cat,  10  twenty-Inch  discs,  Price  »43  SO.  This  week,  »30.25 
"B6"   6-foot  cat,  IS  -  "         "      S4850.  ••      »34  60 

"BIO"  10-foot  cut,  80  "  "         "      880.00.      "        "      SSO  SO 

Our  warehouse  will  be  torn  down  next  week— we  have  to  sell  'em  this  week  or  move  'em.  Buy  this 
week  and  save  80%.  Write  or  oall. 

ALLISON,  NEFF  &  CO.,  222  Mission  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ORIGINAL  LINK  BELT 


A   Side-Hill    Combined  Harvester 
In    the  Field. 


THE  GREAT  FAVORITE  OF  THE  FARMERS. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(INCORPORATED) 

SXOCKXON,  CALIFORNIA. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of  Traction    Engines,  Wagon  and 

Carriage  Wheels,  Etc. 

BRANCH    OFFICEi    WALLA    WALLA,  WASH. 
Represented  by  Holt  Bros.  Co.,  30  and  32  Main  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal: 
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Agricultural  Review. 

BUTTE. 

Abandoning  Wheat  Growing. — 
Chico  Record:  John  Parrott,  who  owns 
that  ranch  in  southwestern  Butte  known 
as  Llano  Seco,  has  decided  that  wheat 
growing  is  not  a  profitable  industry.  For 
years  past  the  farm  has  been  devoted 
mainly  to  wheat  growing,  but  low  prices 
have  induced  Mr.  Parrott  to  order  a 
change.  Accordingly  this  year  the  rais- 
ing of  stock  has  been  begun  upon  an  ex- 
tensive scale.  Hogs,  cattle  and  sheep  will 
be  the  source  of  income,  and  all  effort  will 
be  made  to  get  more  from  these  products 
than  cereals  have  yielded. 

Money  in  Goats. — Oroville  Register: 
James  Nelson  and  his  son  have  been  shear- 
ing Angora  goats  for  Wm.  Brown,  near 
Hurleton.  The  goat  hair  was  unusually 
long,  it  measuring  16  inches  on  some  of 
the  goats.  They  average  fully  six  pounds 
to  the  goat  and  the  crop  is  worth  40  cents 
a  pound.  They  sheared  a  little  over  300 
head.  The  goats  are  to  be  taken  to  a 
high  range  of  hills  back  of  Hurleton 
during  the  spring,  where  they  will  have 
good  feed.  He  says  Mr.  Brown  expects 
to  have  about  600  kids  from  his  flock  this 
season. 

Shipping  Hemp.— Gridley  Herald:  A 
carload  of  hemp  was  shipped  from  the 
Heany  ranch,  near  Gridley,  this  week.  It 
was  consigned  to  New  York,  via  New  Or- 
leans, from  which  place  it  will  go  by 
water.  This  is  the  first  shipment  of  this 
year's  breakage.,  and  as  the  mill  is  still 
running  and  there  is  a  large  quantity  of 
the  material  on  hand,  there  will  probably 
be  a  good  many  more  cars  shipped  this 
season. 

CALAVERAS. 

Damage  From  Chlorine,  Smoke  and 
S  Die  KENS. — Angels  Camp  Mountain 
Echo  :  People  residing  on  the  west  side 
of  town  and  in  the  Rose  addition  are  be- 
ginning to  complain  about  the  Lightner 
chlorine  smoke  and  slickens.  Those  hav- 
ing ranches  and  cattle  along  the  course 
where  the  water  from  the  chlorine  plant 
flows  claim  that  the  water  is  poisonous  to 
their  cattle  and  detrimental  to  their  lands. 
Some  litigation  is  liable  to  grow  out  of  this 
matter  yet. 

COLUSA. 

Raisin  Growing  the  Industry.— 
Colusa  Sun:  J.  H.  White  says  the  farmers 
around  College  City  are  realizing  the  fact 
that  there  is  money  in  growing  Thomp- 
son's Seedless  grapes  for  raisins  and  are 
putting  in  a  vast  quantity  of  that  popular 
fruit.  The  College  City  country  is  ac- 
knowledged to  be  one  of  the  best  grape 
producing  sections  in  the  State. 

Cow  Breaks  Her  Neck  in  a  Queer 
Manner. — Colusa  Sun:  Sam  Stormer, 
living  a  mile  north  of  Colusa,  lost  a  valu- 
able cow  Friday  in  a  peculiar  manner. 
There  were  several  cows  in  the  barn  and 
two  of  them  began  fighting,  when  one  of 
them  probably  reared  and  fell  backward 
into  a  manger,  falling  in  such  a  way  that 
the  weight  of  her  body  broke  her  neck, 
and  she  was  found  later  by  Mr.  Stormer 
still  fast  in  the  manger  and  dead. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Creamery  Prices. — Areata  Union: 
Creameries  in  this  section  on  March  15th 
paid  as  follows:  Harpst  &  Spring,  20Jc; 
Areata  Creameries,  21  £c;  Cauzzi  Bros., 
20|c;  Minors,  20Jc;  Silva,  20£c.  Eel  River 
Valley  creameries,  as  far  as  heard  from, 
paid  the  following  prices  for  butter  fat  on 
the  15th  ult.:  Cold  Brook,  20c;  Cold 
Spring,  19c;  Cream  Valley,  19c;  Crown, 
20c;  Eel  River,  19c;  Excelsior,  20c;  Fern- 
dale,  19c;  Grizzly  Bluff,  19c;  Riverside, 
18c;  Sunset,  19c. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

Grape  Fruit  Becoming  Popular.— 
Los  Angeles  Times:  All  doubt  as  to  the 
future  demand  for  the  pomelo  may  be 
solved  by  a  careful  review  of  the  local 
field.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration,  perhaps, 
to  say  that  one-half  the  residents  of  this 
part  of  the  State  have  become  permanent 
users  of  this  fruit.  At  the  packing  houses 
every  cull  is  carried  away  by  the  towns- 
people. The  fruit  is  on  sale  at  every  fruit 
staDd.  These  facts  are  all  the  evidence 
one  needs  of  the  coming  popularity  of  the 
fruit  in  the  Eastern  markets,  for  the 
tastes  of  the  people  are  similar  in  all  sec- 
tions. No  fruit  has  been  improved  to 
such  an  extent  during  the  last  two 
decades.  This  is  the  cause  of  its  general 
adoption  by  the  public,  and  the  demand 
for  the  fruit  may  be  banked  upon.  No 
one  is  now  rash  enough  to  state  that  the 
California  pomelos  are  not  equal  to  the 
best  qualities  produced  in  Florida,  and 
our  fruit  now  awaits  the  general  approval 
of  the  Eastern  trade  generally,  which  is 
inevitable. 

Fruit  Prospects.  —  Pomona  Times, 
March  27:  Judged  by  the  bloom,  there  is 
a  prospect  of  a  large  prune  crop  on  the 
orchards  that  are  left  and  that  have  been 


cared  for;  and  by  the  same  sign,  apricots 
will  be  scarce  and  peaches  plenty  in  this 
section. 

MERCED. 
Profits  of  Small  Farming. — Dos 
Palos  Star:  In  answer  to  the  question, 
"Does  a  small  farm  pay,"  we  are  able  to 
give  the  amount  of  produce  sold  by  Fred 
Hadley  of  this  place  from  his  16.75-acre 
ranch  during  the  year  1900.  Here  is  the 
statement: 

Milk  $250  39 

Stock   177  84 

Eggs   60  37 

Butter   29  37 

Fruit   15  00 

Potatoes   8  00 

Poultry   5  00 

Lard   5  00 

Total  $550  67 

ORANGE. 
Sugar  Beets  Doing  Well.— Ana- 
heim Gazette,  March  28:  J.  Gustafson, 
one  of  the  successful  beet  growers  of  Los 
Alamitos,  was  in  town  on  Monday  and  re- 
ported the  crop  of  beets  growing  nicely. 
He  has  planted  170  acres,  has  an  excellent 
stand  and  is  now  engaged  in  thinning. 
Eight  thousand  acres  of  beets  have  been 
planted  in  his  section,  every  acre  of  which 
looks  well.  Three  thousand  acres  addi- 
tional will  be  planted,  making  an  area  of 
11,000  acres  to  supply  the  Los  Alamitos 
sugar  mill. 

PLACER. 
Oranges  at  Penryn. — Orange  grow- 
ing has  been  successfully  demonstrated  by 
J.  Parker  Whitney  of  Rocklin,  who  pub- 
lishes results  on  thirty  acres  in  Washing- 
ton Navels,  clearing  last  season  $133  per 
acre  net  over  all  expenses  and  $200  this 
season,  marketing  his  crop  before  January 
1st.  Mr.  Whitney  is  now  planting  11,000 
orange  trees  near  Penryn. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Oranges  a  Month  En  Route.— Riv- 
erside Enterprise:  One  of  the  local  orange 
shipping  firms  shipped  a  carload  of  or- 
anges to  New  York  Feb.  28,  and  they  have 
just  received  word  by  wire  that  the  car 
arrived  at  the  destination  Monday  even- 
ing. This  is  going  through  at  the  rate  of 
twenty-six  days  for  the  trip,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  fruit  is  spoiled  by  the 
time  the  Eastern  buyer  gets  to  see  it. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Thriving  Banana  Plants.— Santa 
Barbara  News:  A  couple  of  fine  specimens 
of  banana  plants  were  exhibited  at  John 
Dihel's  store.  The  specimens  showed  the 
plants  at  their  best.  On  one  there  is  a 
bunch  of  ninety  green  bananas — one  of  the 
largest  ever  grown  here.  They  were  from 
a  grove  on  the  James  Short  place. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Increase  in  Strawberry  Acreage. 
— San  Jose  Mercury,  March  31:  There  will 
be  a  considerable  increase  in  the  straw- 
berry acreage  this  year.  Last  season 
about  150  acres  were  in  bearing.  This  year 
about  130  acres  have  been  added  to  the 
fields,  and  about  fifty  or  sixty  acres  which 
have  for  several  years  been  devoted  to  the 
culture  of  the  much-prized  small  fruit  will 
be  plowed  up.  All  of  the  fields  are  under 
irrigation.  The  berries  are  already  ripen- 
ing in  small  quantities. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes. — Watson  ville  Pajaro- 
nian,  March  28:    Wild  blackberries  are 

heavy  in  bloom.  No  apple  sales  for  the 

season  have  been  reported  to  this  date. 

 Apple  trees  are  leafing  rapidly  and 

some  varieties  are  in    blossom.  The 

apricot  crop  is  not  so  promising  in  this 
valley  as  it  was  two  weeks  ago,  and  the 
present  estimates  are  for  a  crop  slightly 
under  that  of  last  year. 

Pajaro  Valley  Products.  —  Wat- 
sonville  Register:  The  local  Board  of 
Trade  has  compiled  a  table  of  statistics  re- 
lating to  the  productions  of  the  Pajaro 
valley.  From  these  statistics  the  follow- 
ing excerpts  are  taken:  Sugar  beets,  65,- 
417  tons;  potatoes,  125,000  sacks;  hops, 
2700  bales;  onions,  70,000  sacks;  beans, 
15,000  sacks;  raspberries,  3000  chests; 
Loganberries,  3000  chests;  blackberries, 
3000  chests;  apples,  800,000  boxes;  apri- 
cots, 50,000  boxes;  peaches,  50,000  boxes; 
cherries,  300  tons. 

SOLANO. 

Diversified  Crops.— Dixon  Tribune : 
The  farmers  on  the  islands  in  the  Sacra- 
mento river  have  discovered  that  the  land 
under  cultivation  there,  although  they 
produce  enormous  yields  of  wheat  and 
barley,  can  be  made  to  greatly  increase 
profits  by  being  made  subject  to  other 
products.  Unlike  their  neighbors  on  the 
mainlands  of  the  country,  who  have  soil 
adapted  to  growing  many  other  products 
besides  wheat  and  barley,  both  of  which 
have  been  produced  at  a  loss  for  several 
years,  and  which  continues  to  be  sown 
and  reaped  at  a  loss,  the  islanders  have 
begun  a  system  of  diversification  that 


gives  promise  of  great  benefit.  The  prin- 
cipal diversification  at  present  is  the 
growth  of  the  white  bean,  and  in  some  in- 
stances the  profits  per  acre  have  been 
very  handsome.  Diversification  is  the 
lesson  that  must  be  learned  by  all  the 
California  farmers,  and  while  some  locali- 
ties where  it  is  practiced  are  furnishing 
striking  illustrations  of  what  may  be  done 
in  that  line,  there  are  other  places  where 
the  proverbial  "freeze-out"  must  ensue 
before  a  change  will  be  made. 

SISKIYOU. 
Profits  from  Sugar  Pine. — Duns- 
muir  News:  A  big  sugar  pine  tree,  lately 
cut  on  the  Wells  tract  near  upper  Soda 
Springs  by  J.  N.  Field,  is  being  made  into 
shakes.  Mr.  Field  estimates  that  the  tree 
will  produce  at  least  30,000  shakes  which, 
at  the  present  market  price  of  $9  per 
thousand,  will  amount  to  $270.  About 
125,000  shakes  will  be  made  by  Mr.  Field 
this  winter.  As  shakes  are  in  demand, 
the  production  of  this  commodity  at  the 
price  quoted  is  a  very  remunerative 
proposition. 

SONOMA. 

Blackberry  War  at  Sebastopol.— 
Santa  Rosa  Republican,  March  28:  _  The 
blackberry  war  which  has  been  raging  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sebastopol  the  past  tew 
months  continues.  A  lawsuit  will  in  all 
probability  be  the  outcome.  The  Califor- 
nia Fruit  Canners'  Association  claim  they 
have  bought  out  their  competitor,  T.  E. 
Barlow,  while  that  gentleman  says  the 
Association  would  not  agree  to  his  terms, 
and  from  the  looks  of  things  the  only  way 
to  decide  the  question  is  in  the  courts. 
The  situation  is  as  follows:  T.  E.  Barlow 
is  a  prominent  blackberry  grower  of  the 
Gold  Ridge  country,  and  upon  his  place 
over  10%  of  the  blackberries  of  the  county 
are  raised.  The  price  which  the  growers 
were  receiving  a  few  months  ago,  or  be- 
fore this  war  begun,  was  $32.50  per  ton. 
This  was  not  satisfactory  to  Mr.  Barlow. 
He  considered  the  cost  of  raising  black- 
berries about  $30  per  ton,  which  by  selling 
at  $32.50  per  ton,  he  would  make  a  profit 
of  only  $2.50  per  ton.  His  neighbors  were 
selling  at  that  figure,  so  he  immediately 
commenced  buying  the  berries  himself, 
paying  more  than  his  competitor,  the 
California  Fruit  Canners'  Association. 
The  price  has  advanced  to  $50  a  ton.  Mr. 
Barlow  now  wants  the  blackberry  grow- 
ers of  the  county  to  adopt  a  plan  similar 
to  that  of  the  Watsonville  strawberry 
raisers,  and  has  submitted  a  like  proposi- 
tion to  these  same  commission  men  to 
handle  the  blackberries  of  this  county  at 
the  minimum  price  of  $50  a  ton. 

Wholesale  Destruction  of 
Chicks  by  a  Rat. — Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat:  An  account  of  the  wholesale 
destruction  of  small  chicks  by  a  rat  comes 
from  Petaluma.  C.  F.  Rickey,  a  well- 
known  Cherry  valley  chicken  raiser,  lost 
eighty-four  ten-day-old  chicks  in  one  night 
through  the  industry  of  one  rat.  The 
chicks  were  choice  White  Leghorn  thor- 
oughbreds; and,  though  there  were  sev- 
eral hundred  other  young  chicks  in  the 
brooder,  as  well  as  eighteen  ducklings,  the 
rat  chose  the  youngest  and  most  valuable 
chicks  for  his  carnival  of  slaughter. 

Olives  and  Olive  Oil. — Healdsburg 
Tribune:  P.  D.  Mothorn,  who  has  an 
olive  orchard  on  Mill  creek  containing  23J 
acres  of  the  finest  imported  varieties,  har- 
vested a  crop  this  season  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen tons.  Out  of  this  he  will  manufac- 
ture about  seventy-five  gallons  of  pure  oil 
and  will  pickle  about  1200  gallons  of  olives. 

STANISLAUS. 
•  Money  in  Oranges. — Modesto  Her- 
ald :  A.  Monotti  tells  us  that  his  little 
two-acre  orange  grove  close  to  town  netted 
him  about  $200  per  acre  the  past  season. 
The  grove  is  comprised  of  seven  and  ten- 
year-old  Navels,  splendid  fruit  that  is 
ready  for  market  from  early  in  November 
to  Thanksgiving  day,  according  to  the 
season.  When  all  the  trees  are  ten  years 
old  and  older  he  expects  to  realize  $250 
per  acre  net. 

Stanislaus  Wheat  at  the  Exposi- 
tion.—Modesto  Herald  :  J.  C.  Spenker 
of  Riverbank,  one  of  our  best  known 
farmers,  is  in  receipt  of  a  letter  of  thanks 
from  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture 
for  his  contribution  to  the  cereal  exhibit 
of  this  country  at  the  Paris  Exposition. 
This  exhibit,  made  in  the  name  of  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture,  was  awarded 
the  grand  prize.  The  Department  will  is- 
sue a  report  of  the  exhibit  as  compared 
with  the  exhibits  of  other  countries,  and 
bulletins  on  grain  investigations  will  follow. 

SUTTER. 
Renting  Orchards  to  Chinese 
Unprofitable.  —  Sutter  County 
Farmer  :  The  system  of  renting  orchards 
to  Chinese  has  been  almost  abolished  in 
this  section,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  not  be  revived.  While  there  may  be 
some  exceptions  to  the  rule,  it  has  been 
generally  the  case  that  the  owner  of  the 
orchard  is  the  loser  in  the  end  by  the 


damage  done  to  his  trees,  and  in  addition 
to  this,  all  the  fruit  growers  are  more  or 
less  affected  by  the  condition  of  the  mar- 
ket when  the  Chinese  cured  fruit  is  placed 
in  competition  with  their  own  fruit.  The 
poorly  prepared  and  cured  fruit  which  the 
Chinese  renters  throw  onto  the  market  in- 
discriminately is  too  often  used  by  the 
buyers  as  the  means  of  beating  down  the 
price  of  the  good  product,  and  the  fruit 
business  suffers  largely  thereby.  The  man 
who  rents  valuable  property  to  Chinese 
can  expect  much  annoyance  and  is  lucky 
if  he  does  not  burden  himself  with  an  ex- 
pensive lawsuit  before  he  gets  through 
with  it. 

VENTURA. 
The  Beet  Season.— Oxnard  Courier : 
The  beet  season  is  progressing  more  rap- 
idly than  it  has  in  any  previous  year  in 
the  history  of  the  crop  at  Oxnard.  The 
dry  weather,  though  not  desirable  in 
itself,  has  given  farmers  the  opportunity 
to  get  everything  planted.  Already  11,000 
acres  are  planted  and  in  two  or  three 
weeks  the  whole  crop  will  be  in. 

YOLO. 

Profitable  Crop. — Davisville  Enter- 
prise: Sam  Montgomery  gives  some  prac- 
tical suggestions  in  regard  to  alfalfa.  He 
says  the  ground  should  first  be  plowed  in 
the  ordinary  way,  leveled  and  leveed. 
Next  it  should  be  plowed  again,  not  less 
than  ten  inches  deep  and  thoroughly 
worked  until  the  soil  is  pulverized  as  fine 
as  a  garden,  so  that  the  seed  may  be  sown 
any  time  from  the  1st  of  October  to  the 
1st  of  April,  with  the  preference  slightly 
in  favor  of  October  and  November.  In 
reciting  his  own  experience,  he  stated 
that  on  his  farm  of  170  acres  he  has  had 
forty  acres  in  alfalfa.  This  forty-acre 
tract  paid  living  expenses  and  other  ex- 
penses of  the  farm,  the  deficit  caused  from 
raising  grain  on  the  remaining  130  acres 
included,  as  he  states  for  a  fact  that  he 
has  lost  money  on  the  portion  sown  to 
grain.  He  claims  that  Putah  creek  land 
will  grow  alfalfa  profitably  for  three  sea- 
sons at  least  with  one  seeding  and  without 
irrigation,  producing  two  crops  of  hay 
and  three  months'  pasturage. 

Almond  Hulling  and  Cracking 
Machines.— Davisville  Enterprise:  Mr. 
Walter  G.  Read  of  this  place  has  quite  an 
extensive  plant,  including  forges,  lathes 
and  other  machinery  for  shaping,  cutting 
and  bending  the  iron  and  steel  required  in 
constructing  the  almond-hulling  machine, 
of  which  he  is  the  inventor.  It  is  gen- 
erally admitted  by  almond  growers  who 
know  of  Mr.  Read's  inventions  that  his 
machines  are  the  best  on  the  market  for 
hulling,  cracking  and  separating.  He  has 
also  an  apricot  cracker  and  separator. 

Lemons  Doing  Well. — Winters  Ex- 
press :  To  prove  that  Yolo  is  a  lemon 
country,  G.  W.  Chapman  has  kept  tally 
on  a  tree  he  has  from  which  he  has 
already  picked  884  fine  lemons,  every  one 
of  which  is  handsomely  colored  and  of 
almost  identical  size,  and  they  are  very 
juicy  and  fragrant.  Sam  Taylor  has  a  fine 
tree,  from  which  he  has  already  sold  $24 
worth,  and,  like  Mr.  Chapman's  tree, 
there  is  fruit  yet  on  it.  At  the  retail  price 
the  Chapman  tree  has  yielded  over  $15 
worth  of  lemons. 

Farm  Property  Brings  Good  Fig- 
ures.— F.  W.  Moorfoot,  late  of  Perry, 
Iowa,  has  purchased  Theodore  Dopking's 
dairy  farm,  consisting  of  sixty-five  acres 
of  alfalfa,  with  brick  residence,  two  barns, 
other  outbuildings  and  improvements, 
which  is  situated  1  mile  east  of  Wood- 
land, for  $11,375,  or  $175  per  acre. 

YUBA. 

Don't  Kill  the  Owls.—  Marysville 
Democrat:  A  young-  man  named  Heintz- 
man,  10  miles  from  Yuba's  capital  on  the 
road  to  Downieville,  caught  four  young 
owls  and  put  them  in  a  cage  outside  the 
house.  That  night  the  mother  owl  found 
them  and  caught  two  mice  and  two 
gophers  and  fed  them.  The  next  night 
she  caught  two  more  mice  and  nine 
gophers,  which  she  brought  and  fed  to 
her  young.  Dr.  Jewett  of  Marysville  was 
at  the  Heintzman  farm  and  saw  the  nine 
gophers  and  two  mice  brought  to  the 
cage. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


A  Safe  Speedy  and  Positive  Can 
The  Safest,  Beit  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
tbe  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish- 
Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.  Sold  by  druggists,  or 
•ent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  Its  use.  Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
TUB  LAWRENCE-WILLIAMS  CO.,  Cleveland  O 
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Heads  Up. 

Don't  kick  and  whine, 
Just  pet  in  lino 

With  the  fellows  who've  grit  and  pluck  ; 
Don't  frown  and  scowl, 
Look  glum  and  growl — 

Stop  prating  about  ill  luck. 

Lift  up  your  head, 
Don't  seem  half  dead, 

Stop  wearing  a  wrinkled  face ; 
Give  smiling  hope 
Sufficient  scope, 

And  joys  will  come  apace. 

Out  on  the  man 
Whose  little  span 

19  full  of  grief  and  gloom, 
Always  dreary, 
Never  cheery, 

From  trundle-bed  to  tomb. 

Give  me  the  chap 
Who,  whate'or  may  hap, 

Looks  up,  and  is  cheerful  still, 
Who  meets  a  brunt 
With  smiling  frout, 

And  nerve,  and  vim,  and  will. 

— Jay  Bee  in  Success. 


Their  Daughter-in-Law. 

"  Your  last  day  ?  Dear,  dear,  must 
you  go  to-day,  Harvey  ? "  said  Mrs. 
Seeley,  looking  across  the  breakfast 
table  at  her  son  with  affectionate  con- 
cern. 

And  her  daughters  Kitty  and  Mar- 
gery echoed  her  words. 

"Couldn't  you  have  got  off  for  an- 
other week  ?  "  asked  the  father,  break- 
ing a  hot  roll  carefully.  "Now  that 
you're  partner,  I  thought — " 

"Now  that  I'm  partner,  it's  hard 
work  getting  off,"  responded  Harvey 
Seeley.    "  It  was  all  I  could  do—" 

He  paused  suddenly. 

"What  was  all  you  could  do  ?"  in- 
quired Kitty. 

"Well,"  said  Harvey,  laying  down 
his  knife  and  fork  with  a  beaming  smile, 
"here  goes  ;  here's  the  news  I've  been 
saving  up  for  you  till  the  last,  from  a 
natural  modesty.  It  was  all  I  could  do 
to  get  things  arranged  so  that  I  could 
go  on  my  wedding  trip  a  month  hence. 
I  am  going  to  be  married." 

Kitty's  spoon  fell  into  her  saucer  with 
a  clatter  and  Mr.  Seeley  dropped  his 
roll  hastily. 

"Married!"  said  Margery  breath- 
lessly. 

Mrs.  Seeley  alone  remained  calm. 

She  rolled  up  her  napkin,  put  it  in 
its  ring  and  looked  at  her  son  through 
her  gold-bowed  glasses  composedly. 

She  felt,  however,  that  this  was  an 
important  crisis. 

When  Harvey — their  only  son — had, 
with  commendable  independence,  left 
his  pleasant  home  "  to  get  a  start "  in 
the  neighboring  city  they  had  all  ex- 
pected great  things  of  him. 

He  would  be  rapidly  successful ;  he 
would  distinguish  himself  in  the  pro- 
fession he  had  chosen  and  amass  a  for- 
tune ;  and  he  would  woo  and  win  some 
sweet  girl,  with  a  long  row  of  ancestors 
— the  Seeleys,  being  themselves  a  good 
old  family,  were  great  respectors  of 
blue  blood — a  host  of  accomplishments 
and  a  heavy  dowry. 

Their  hopes  had  seemed  likely  to  be 
fulfilled.  Harvey  had  proved  himself 
possessed  of  remarkable  business  qual- 
ities ;  he  had  risen  quickly,  and  had  re- 
cently exceeded  their  wildest  ambitions 
by  being  made  a  junior  partner  of  his 
firm. 

All  that  now  remained  to  be  desired 
was  his  safe  conquest  of  the  beautiful 
and  aristocratic  young  person  of  their 
dreams,  with  her  many  talents  and  sub- 
stantial inheritance. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  there- 
fore, that  the  girls  were  trembling  with 
eagerness ;  that  Mr.  Seeley  fumbled 
with  his  watch  chain  in  nervous  sus- 
pense and  that  Mr.  Seeley  opened  her 
lips  twice  before  she  found  strength 
to  propound  the  all-important  ques- 
tion : 

"Who  is  she  ?  " 

"She  is  a  Miss  Dora  Berdan  at  pres- 
ent," said  Harvey  smilingly. 


"  Berdan  ?"  Mrs.  Seeley  repeated, 
and  raised  her  brows  inquiringly.  "I 
don't  think  I  have  heard  of  the  family." 

"Berdan?"  Mrs.  Seeley  repeated. 
They  are  quiet  people." 

"  Not  at  all  likely,"  Harvey  rejoined, 
musingly. 

"I  have  not  heard  of  them,"  said 
Mrs.  Seeley.    "Where  do  they  live  ?  " 

"In  Weyman  street,"  responded 
Harvey. 

Mrs."  Seeley  fell  back  in  her  chair 
with  a  little  gasp  ;  her  husband  turned 
a  dismayed  face  upon  his  son;  and  Kitty 
and  Margery  gave  little  screams. 

"Weyman  street!"  It  was  miles 
from  the  region  of  aristocracy  ;  it  was 
peopled  with  working  girls,  and  seam- 
stresses and  small  shopkeepers ;  and 
with  street  venders  and  old  apple  wo- 
men for  all  the  Seeleys  knew. 

"Not  Weyman  street,  Harvey?" 
said  his  father,  appealingly. 

"Certainly;  Weyman  street,"  Har- 
vey repeated. 

"But  she  is  not — she  cannot  be  of 
good  family  living  in  Weyman  street  ?" 
said  Mrs.  Seeley,  anxiously. 

"The  family  is  quite  respectable," 
her  son  responded,  quietly.  "Dora's 
mother  is  a  widow.  She  sews  for  a 
lace-goods  house  and  Dora  has  been 
assistant  bookkeeper  in  our  establish- 
ment ;  that  is  how  I  met  her. 

Mrs.  Seeley  groaned. 

"A  bookkeeper — a  seamstress  !"  she 
ejaculated.  "Oh  Harvey,  you  could 
not  have  done  worse  ! " 

"  A  penniless  girl !  "  said  his  father, 
solemnly.  "And  after  all  we  have 
hoped  for  you !  No,  it  could  not  be 
worse." 

"A  common  working  girl!"  said 
Kitty  in  a  choking  voice.  "  And  every- 
body will  know  it !  Oh,  Harvey,  it 
couldn't  be  worse  !  " 

The  young  man  looked  from  one  to 
another  in  astonished,  hurt  and  half- 
contemptuous  silence. 

Margery  turned  to  him,  with  a  gen- 
tle sympathy  mingling  with  the  dismay 
in  her  face. 

"Perhaps,"  she  said,  hopefully — 
"  perhaps  there  is  something  to  make 
up  ?  Perhaps  she  is  a  wonderful  beauty, 
or  a  great  genius,  or  something  ?  " 

Harvey  gave  her  a  grateful  smile. 

"I  think  her  pretty,  of  course,"  he 
said.  "But  I  suppose  that's  because 
I'm  fond  of  her.  I  don't  think  she 
would  be  called  a  beauty.  And  as  for 
genius — she's  very  clever  with  ac- 
counts ;  but  she  doesn't  sing,  or  paint, 
or  anything  of  that  sort.  She's  never 
had  the  time  or  money  for  such  things, 
poor  girl  ! " 

But  Margery  had  turned  away  with 
an  impatient  gesture. 

"There  is  nothing,  then,"  she  said, 
despairingly.  "No;  it  couldn't  be 
worse ! " 

Harvey  rose  from  his  seat  with  an 
energy  which  set  the  bell  in  the  castor 
jingling. 

"  This  is  absurd  !  "  he  said  indignantly. 
"  It  is  more  than  absurd  ;  it  is  unjust 
and  narrow  minded.  How  sensible — 
presumably  sensible  people,"  Harvey 
corrected,  rather  bitterly,  "can say,  in. 
regard  to  a  person  they  have  never 
seen,  that 'it  could  not  be  worse,' is 
past  my  comprehension." 

"We  will  not  talk  of  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Seeley,  holding  up  a  restraining  hand. 
"Discussion  will  not  mend  matters. 
And  you  are  to  be  married  next 
month  ?  " 

"  On  the  ninth,"  Harvey  rejoined. 
"  Of  course  you  will  all  be  there  ?"  he 
added,  rather  dubiously. 

"By  no  means !"  said  his  father, 
shortly. 

"You  could  hardly  expect  it,"  said 
Mrs.  Seeley,  reproachfully. 

"Very  well;  'if  Mohammed  won't 
come — '  You've  heard  the  observation. 
We  shall  pay  you  a  visit  immediately  on 
our  return  from  our  wedding  tour  with 
vour  kind  permission.  You  must  know 
Dora." 

When  he  left  the  house,  an  hour 
later,  he  had  the  required  permission. 

His  mother  and  the  girls  had  even 
kissed  him  good-bye,  in  an  injured  and 
reproachful  way,  and  his  father  had 
shaken  hands,  coolly. 

But  his  ears  still  rang  with  that 
odious  assertion:  "It  could  not  be 
worse  !  "  and  he  was  thoughtful  all  the 
way  back  to  the  city. 


ii. 

The  Seeleys  were  in  a  state  of  sub- 
dued excitement. 

Harvey's  wedding  tour  was  com- 
pleted, and  they  had  received  a  tele- 
gram that  afternoon  to  the  effect  that 
he  would  be  "on  hand"  to-night,  with 
his  new  wife. 

The  dining-room  table  was  set  for 
dinner,  and  Mrs.  Seeley  wandered  from 
one  end  of  it  to  the  other,  nervously. 

Her  husband  sat  under  the  chande- 
lier with  his  evening  newspaper  ;  but 
he  was  not  reading  it.  Kitty  and  Mar- 
gery fluttered  about  uneasily,  watch- 
ing through  the  window  for  the  car- 
riage from  the  station. 

"I  hope,"  said  Margery,  with  a  ner- 
vous attempt  at  cheerfulness,  "that 
she  will  be  barely  decent — presentable. 
Think  of  the  people  who  will  call !  I 
hope  she  won't  be  worse  than  we're 
prepared  to  see  her." 

"She  couldn't  be,"  said  Mrs.  Seeley, 
dismally. 

There  was  a  roll  of  wheels,  and  the 
twinkle  of  the  carriage  lamp  at  the 
door,  and  the  bell  rang  sharply. 

Kitty  and  Margery  clasped  hands  in 
sympathetic  agitation;  Mr.  Seeley  drop- 
ped his  newspaper  and  arose  ;  and  Mrs. 
Seeley  advanced  toward  the  hall  door 
with  dignity. 

It  was  opened  wide  before  she  could 
reach  it,  and  Harvey  entered,  his  face 
suffused  with  genial,  blissful  smiles. 

"This  is  my  wife,"  he  said,  proudly. 
"  My  mother,  Dora  ;  my  father  ;  my  sis 
ters  Kitty  and  Margery." 

And,  with  a  caressing  touch,  he  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  led  forward 
among  them — 

What  ? 

Mr.  Seeley  gazed  with  startling  eyes; 
Mrs.  Seeley  dropped  the  hand  she  had 
started  to  hold  out,  with  her  face 
growing  ashy,  and  Kitty  and  Margery 
gasped. 

For  what  they  saw  was  a  woman  of 
apparently  forty  years  with  a  face  pow- 
dered and  painted  in  the  most  un- 
blushing manner,  with  thin  gray  hair 
crimped  over  a  wrinkled  forehead  in  a 
sickening  affectation  of  youthfulness, 
and  with  a  diminutive,  gaily-trimmed 
bonnet  perched  thereon,  with  an  af- 
fected mincing  gait  and  a  simpering 
smile. 

"This  is  my  wife,"  Harvey  repeated. 
"Have  you  no  welcome  for  her  ? " 
The  bride  tittered. 

"Mebbe  they  think  I  ain't  good 
enough  for  'em  dear."   She  observed. 

"Impossible,  my  pet,"  Harvey  re- 
sponded ;  and  patted  her  falsely  bloom- 
ing cheek  affectionately.  "Besides, 
if  you  were  but  a  shadow — a  carica- 
ture of  your  beautiful  self,  they  would 
not  have  been  surprised.  They  were 
prepared  for  the  worst." 

He  looked  at  his  horrified  relatives 
meaningly. 

The  truth  of  his  words  flashed  over 
them. 

Yes,  they  had  all  said,  repeatedly, 
that  "it  could  not  be  worse."  But 
this  wretched  bedizened  creature — had 
they  dreamed  of  this  ? 

Harvey  watched  them  with  an  undis- 
turbed smile — his  father,  turning  away 
at  last  and  rubbing  his  forehead  with 
his  handkerchief  weakly  ;  Mrs.  Seeley 
gazing  at  her  daughter-in-law  with  a 
dreadful  fascination,  and  the  girls  sink- 
ing into  chairs  in  dismayed  silence. 

"Well,  mother,"  said  Harvey, 
lightly,  "of  course  a  new  addition  to 
the  family  is  an  object  of  interest ;  but 
don't  forget  that  I  have  an  appetite, 
and  getting  married  has  rather  im- 
proved it.  Take  off  your  bonnet,  my 
own.    Here  Kitty  !  " 

Kitty  came  forward  with  a  set  face 
and  tightly  closed  lips,  to  receive  the 
marvelous  combination  of  beads  and 
silk  flowers  held  out  to  her  with  a  dis- 
gusting air  of  sprightliness.  She  was 
afraid  to  trust  herself  to  speak. 

Poor  Mrs.  Seeley,  sick  at  heart,  had 
made  her  way  to  the  bell  and  rang  it, 
and  dinner  came  down  presently. 

"  Turtle  soup  !  "  the  bride  observed, 
looking  around  the  table  with  a  girlish 
smile  ;  ain't  nothing  I  admire  so  !  Just 
past  that  celery,  father-in-law.  De- 
licious, ain't  it,  darling  ?  " 

"Extremely,  my  dear,"  said  the 
bridegroom,  complacently. 

Ignorant  and  vulgar !    What  dread- 


ful things  would  they  discover  next? 

It  was  an  evening  they  never  for- 
got. The  unfortunate  parents  sat 
with  pale  faces  and  unsteady  hands 
staring  into  the  empty  plates,  or  look- 
ing at  each  other  with  fresh  horror  at 
each  simpering,  senseless,  ungrammat- 
ical  remark  of  their  terrible  daughter- 
in-law. 

Kitty  and  Margery  excused  them- 
selves during  the  second  course,  and 


BLOOD 

We  live  by  our  blood,  and 
on  it.  We  thrive  or  starve,  as 
our  blood  is  rich  or  poor. 

There  is  nothing  else  to  live 
on  or  by. 

When  strength  is  full  and 
spirits  high,  we  are  being  re- 
freshed, bone  muscle  and  brain, 
in  body  and  mind,  with  con- 
tinual flow  of  rich  blood. 

This  is  health. 

When  weak,  in  low  spirits, 
no  cheer,  no  spring,  when  rest 
is  not  rest  and  sleep  is  not 
sleep,  we  are  starved ;  our  blood 
is  poor;  there  is  little  nutri- 
ment in  it. 

Back  of  the  blood,  is  food, 
to  keep  the  blood  rich.  When 
it  fails,  take  Scott's  emulsion 
of  cod-liver  oil.  It  sets  the 
w  hole  body  going  again — man 
woman  and  child. 

We'll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 
SCOTT  &  BOWSE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  pricee, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Mt.  Campbell 
Orange  Tract, 

22  Miles  East  of  Fresno,  near  Keedley. 

SOIL— Red  dry  bog;  the  very  best. 
WATER— Large  Alta  canal  and  reservoir. 
LOCATION— High  sloping  mesa  above  frost  line 
Now  offered  for  sale  with  water  at  |75  to  1100  per 
acre  in  10  or  20  acre  tracts. 

W.  N.  R0HRER,  FRESNO,  CAL. 
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flew  to  their  rooms  to  cry  themselves 
to  sleep,  in  an  agony  of  dismay  and 
mortification. 

"I  shan't  think  of  setting  up,"  said 
the  bride,  rising  from  the  table  with  an 
apologetic  giggle,  and  with  the  last  of 
her  dessert  held  aloft,  "I'm  too  worn 
out.  If  anybody  calls — o'  course  every- 
body'll  call — just  tell  'em  I'll  see  'em 
to-morrow.    Come  on,  dear  !  " 

And  she  tripped  upstairs  with  a 
juvenile  nod  over  her  shoulders,  while 
her  beaming  young  husband  followed. 

Mrs.  Seeley  wrung  her  hands  de- 
spairingly. 

"We  said  it  could  not  be  worse," 
she  said,  faintly.  "But  this!  How 
shall  we  endure  it?  " 

"I  shall  not  endure  it!"  said  her 
husband  ;  his  face  had  grown  almost 
careworn  during  the  last  two  hours. 
"  I  shall  send  them  packing  away  to- 
morrow, and  if  ever  he  enters  my 
house  again — " 

He  brought  his  hand  down  on  the 
table  threateningly. 

"But  that  will  not  help  matters," 
said  his  wife,  miserably.  He  is  ruined  ; 
we  are  disgraced  ;  and  everybody  will 
know  it." 

There  was  a  silence. 

"  I  had  pictured  her  to  myself,"  said 
Mrs.  Seeley,  beginning  to  sob,  "as  a 
young  person — a  person  of  a  suitable 
age  for  my  poor  misguided  boy,  de- 
cently educated  and  at  least  a  lady. 
And  even  then,  when  I  did  not  doubt 
that  it  was  such  a  one  he  had  chosen, 
I  thought  myself  the  most  unhappy 
person  in  the  world,  because  she 
had  neither  wealth  nor  an  old  name. 
Surely  it  is  a  judgment  upon  us.  Oh, 
was  there  ever  so  dreadful  a  thing  ?  " 

"Probably  not,"  said  her  husband, 
grimly. 

It  was  a  solemn  group  which  waited 
in  the  dining  room  the  next  morning 
for  the  appearance  of  the  newly  wed- 
ded couple. 

There  were  marks  of  a  tossing  night 
on  every  face — in  troubled  brows, 
swollen  lids  and  pale  cheeks — and  a 
general  gloom  prevailed. 

Mr.  Seeley  stood  in  front  of  the  fire- 
place, watching  the  hall  door  with  a 
stern  face.  He  was  master  in  his  own 
house  at  least,  and  he  was  determined 
that  it  should  not  be  disgraced  by  his 
son's  wife  for  an  another  hour. 

"Please  get  them  away  before  any- 
body comes,  papa!"  said  Kitty.  "It 
would  be  dreadful  if  anybody  were  to 
see  her  ! " 

"Dreadful!"  Margery  echoed,  with 
a  groan. 

There  were  footsteps  on  the  stairs, 

Mrs.  Seeley  turned  with  a  shiver, 
and  the  girls  caught  their  breath. 

The  hall  door  opened. 

The  waiting  group  looked  up  slowly. 

Would  she  not  be  still  more  terrible 
in  the  broad  daylight — that  artificial 
simpering  horror  ? 

But  it  was  not  the  sight  they  were 
prepared  to  see  which  the  open  door 
disclosed  ;  it  was  not  a  painted,  pow- 
dered semblance  of  a  woman  who  came 
slowly,  with  a  timid  smile  and  down- 
cast eyes. 

She  was  a  slender,  sweet-faced 
young  lady,  with  shining  brown  hair 
crowning  a  charming  head,  peachy 
cheeks,  in  which  the  color  came  and 
went,  and  soft,  dark  eyes,  which 
studied  the  carpet  in  pretty  timidity  ; 
with  dainty  slippered  feet,  and  a  lace- 
trimmed  wrapper,  fitting  snugly  to  a 
perfect  form. 

"Good  morning,"  she  said,  gently. 

Harvey  had  followed  her  closely. 

"Well,  Dora,"  he  said,  looking  from 
one  to  another  of  his  speechless  rela- 
tives, quizzically,  "  they  don't  seem  in- 
clined to  speak  to  you." 

But  Margery  had  come  toward  her 
hastily,  and  seized  both  of  her  hands. 

"Was  it  you  all  the  time?"  cried 
Margery,  joyfully.  "And  the  gray 
hair  was  false,  and  the  wrinkles  were 
put  on,  and  all  that  dreadful  powder  ? 
Oh,  Harvey,  how  could  you  ?  " 

"I  begged  him  not  to,"  said  the 
pretty  bride,  raising  her  dark  eyes 
sweetly.  "I  told  him  it  would  be 
cruel ;  and  such  a  time  I  had  saying  all 
those  shocking  things  he  had  taught 
me,  and  keeping  my  wig  straight,  and 
trying  not  to  laugh  !  Shall  you  ever 
forgive  us  ?  " 

"Forgive   you!     Oh,    my  dear!" 


cried  Mrs.  Seeley,  incoherently. 

And  she  hurried  forward  with  a  sob 
of  joy,  and  embraced  her  daughter-in- 
law  wildly. 

"It  was  rather  tough,"  said  Harvey, 
gaily.  "I  felt  like  a  villian  when  I 
saw  the  way  you  all  took  it.  But  you 
know  what  you  said,  every  one  of  you 
— that  it  'couldn't  be  worse.'  I 
thought  I'd  demonstrate  to  you  that 
it  could.  Dora  is  nineteen  instead  of 
forty  ;  she  can  speak  correctly  when 
she  makes  an  effort,  and  I  can  heartily 
recommend  her  for  a  'willing  and  oblig- 
ing '  good-tempered  and  thoroughly 
capable  girl — the  sweetest  in  the 
world." 

Mr.  Seeley  left  the  fire-place  and 
came  and  clasped  his  daughter-in-law 
in  his  arms,  with  a  beaming  face,  and 
Kitty  kissed  her  effusively." 

"It  was  a  dreadful  lesson,"  said 
Mrs.  Seeley,  looking  up  with  a  tearful 
smile  ;  but  I  am  afraid  we  needed  it, 
my  son." — Saturday  Night. 


The  Timid  Chap  Never  Wins. 

There  is  something  sublime  in  the 
youth  who  possesses  the  spirit  of  bold- 
ness and  fearlessness,  who  has  proper 
confidence  in  his  ability- to  do  and  dare, 
writes  Orison  S.  Marden  in  April  Suc- 
cess. 

The  world  takes  us  at  our  own  valua- 
tion. It  believes  in  the  man  who  be- 
lieves in  himself,  but  it  has  little  use 
for  the  timid  man,  the  one  who  is  never 
certain  of  himself,  who  cannot  rely  on 
his  own  judgment,  who  craves  advice 
from  others,  and  is  afraid  to  go  ahead 
on  his  own  account. 

It  is  the  man  with  a  positive  nature, 
the  man  who  believes  that  he  is  equal  to 
the  emergency,  who  believes  he  can  do 
the  thing  he  attempts,  who  wins  the 
confidence  of  his  fellow  man.  He  is  be- 
loved because  he  is  brave  and  self- 
sufficient. 

Those  who  have  accomplished  great 
things  in  the  world  have  been,  as  a  rule, 
bold,  aggressive,  and  self-confident. 
They  dared  to  step  out  from  the  crowd, 
and  act  in  an  original  way.  They  were 
not  afraid  to  be  generals. 

There  is  little  room  in  this  crowding, 
competing  age  for  the  timid,  vacillat- 
ing youth.  He  who  would  succeed  to- 
day must  not  only  be  brave,  but  also 
dare  to  take  chances.  He  who  waits 
for  certainty  never  wins. 


He  Gave  Andrew  Carnegie  His  Start. 

James  D.  Reid,  the  veteran  tele- 
grapher who  had  the  distinction  of  giv- 
ing Andrew  Carnegie  his  first  job  as  a 
messenger  boy,  is  still  living.  In  Suc- 
cess for  April,  Mr.  Reid  recalls  the 
incident  which  occurred  fifty  years  ago, 
in  the  Atlantic  &  Ohio  Telegraph  office 
in  Pittsburg,  as  follows  : 

"  He  was  so  determined  that  I  be- 
came interested  in  him  at  once.  He 
seemed  to  have  determination  written 
on  his  face.  His  eagerness  to  work 
and  learn  were  very  noticeable.  Be- 
fore he  had  been  with  me  a  month,  he 
asked  to  be  taught  telegraphy.  When 
I  consented,  he  spent  all  his  spare  time 
in  practice,  transmitting  and  receiving 
by  sound,  and  not  by  tape.  He  was  the 
third  operator  in  the  United  States  to 
read  the  Morse  signals  by  sound." 

This,  in  Mr.  Carnegie's  mind,  was  his 
best  move.  After  long  and  successful 
years,  Mr.  Carnegie  wrote  of  this 
change : 

"My  entrance  into  the  telegraph 
office  was  a  transition  from  darkness  to 
light,  from  firing  a  small  engine  in  a 
dirty  cellar,  to  a  clean  office  where 
there  were  books  and  papers.  That 
was  paradise  to  me,  and  I  bless  the 
stars  that  sent  me  to  be  a  messenger 
in  a  telegraph  office." 


Oh,  These  Misfit  Occupations! 

Half  the  world  seems  to  have  found 
uncongenial  occupations.  Servant  girls 
are  trying  to  teach  ;  natural  teachers 
are  tending  store  ;  good  farmers  are 
murdering  law,  while  Choates  and 
Websters  are  running  down  good  farms; 
and  good  farmers,  in  turn,  are  farming 
still  in  Congress.  Artists  are  spread- 
ing daubs  on  canvas  who  should  be 


whitewashing  board  fences.  Shoemak- 
ers write  good  verses  for  the  village 
paper  and  natural  statesmen  are 
pounding  shoe  lasts,  while  other  shoe- 
makers are  cobbling  in  legislative  halls. 
Good  mechanics  and  electricians  are  try- 
ing to  preach  sermons,  and  wondering 
why  their  congregations  continue  to 
sleep,  while  the  Beechers  are  failing  as 
merchants. — Success  for  April. 


Farm  Wagon  only  821.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Various  Methods  in  Which  Prunes  May  Be 
Used. 

NUMBER  VII. 

With  Angelica  and  Spices. — Place 
in  your  stewpan  one  quart  of  prunes, 
cover  with  water  and  stew  fifteen  min- 
utes. Add  half-pint  Angelica  wine, 
allspice  and  cloves — teaspoonful  of  each 
— half  cup  white  sugar  and  a  piece  of 
butter  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  Cook  all  for 
ten  minutes  longer,  stirring  frequently. 
Serve  warm. 

Stewed  to  Syrup. — I  have  lived  ten 
years  in  a  prune  orchard,  and  met 
many  people  who  did  not  like  prunes 
until  I  taught  them  my  way  of  cooking 
them.  Five  years  ago  I  went  East  and 
found  no  one  who  liked  prunes  or  knew 
how  to  cook  them.  After  teaching  them 
my  way,  they  all  liked  them  very  much. 
Here  it  is  :  In  the  evening  take  the 
desired  amount  of  prunes,  wash  them 
well,  put  them  in  a  porcelain  kettle,  just 
cover  them  with  cold  water,  and  let 
stand  all  night.  In  the  morning  put 
them  on  the  stove  in  the  same  water 
and  boil  until  tender.  Don't  stir  or 
mash  them.  When  tender  set  them 
back  on  the  stove  to  simmer  until  the 
juice  has  become  a  thick  syrup  and  very 
little  of  it  left  in  the  kettle.  Then  pour 
into  a  dish.  When  cold,  to  be  eaten 
with  or  without  cream.  The  long  cook- 
ing brings  out  the  flavor  and  makes 
them  healthful  and  delicious.  "  A  dish 
fit  for  the  gods."  Try  it.— Mbs.  K.  M. 
Tileston. 

Prunes  Eaten  Like  Figs. — Put  the 
prunes  in  a  wire  basket  and  dip  them 
into  a  kettle  of  boiling  water.  Hold 
them  in  it  two  or  three  minutes.  Then 
take  them  out,  pour  them  on  a  cloth 
and  pack  them  while  hot  in  tin  cans. 
Seal  the  cans  and  set  away  for  a  month 
or  longer.  They  will  keep  a  long  time 
and  become  very  tender  and  delicious. 
I  prefer  the  quart  can  to  pack  them  in, 
as  they  dry  out  soon  after  the  can  is 
opened  and  the  air  gets  to  them. 

Stewed  With  Claret. — If  prunes 
are  washed  and  soaked  in  twice  as  much 
water  forty-eight  hours,  then  boiled 
twenty  minutes,  adding  a  glass  of  claret 
to  a.  quart,  but  no  sugar,  they  will  never 
be  called  insipid.  This  is  the  French 
way  of  cooking  them,  and  they  are 
served  every  day,  without  tiring  the 
palate.  They  should  be  almost  dry,  and 
the  natural  full  size.    Never  mashed. 


You 
May 
Need 

"PahvKittev 

For 
Cuts 
Burns 
Bruises 

Cramps 
Diarrhoea 
All  Bowel 
Complaints 

it  is  a  sure,  safe  and  quick  remedy, 
There's  ONLY  ONE 

Pain-Kilter 

Perry  Davis'. 

Two  sizes,  25c.  and  50c. 

Wall  Paper 

FOR  UNFINISHED  ROOMS. 

Ingrain  effect.  In  blue,  terra  cotta,  green  and 
red.  Put  on  with  tacks  or  mouldings;  no  paste. 
Covers  any  rough  surface.  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 

BONE8TELL  CO.. 
401-403  Baniome  St.,       San  Francisco,  Oal. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 


A  STAR 

put  to  work  in  almost  any  com- 
munity will  make  more  money 
for  its  owner  than  he  can  de- 
rive from  three  or  four  times 
kthe  capital  invested  in  any- 
thing else.     It  thus 
takes  butlittle  capital 
to  get  into  an  honor- 
able and  profitable 
/  i Jw9&g9s|$l|  business.     They  arc 
I  I  I  («jgjfl^!\flfc4«  Ideal  machinesfor  water. 
»  *rxm  sg2*"-»  ""SS^iS/ oil,  gas  and  salt  wells.and 
are  unequalled  for  making  "hore  holes"  for  test- 
ing mineral  lands.  Drill  all  sizes  and  depths.  We 
carry  full  line  of  drill  supplies,  tools,  cables,  etc. 
Write  at  onee  lor  Free  Catuloffiie. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  D.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  afl  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  Inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Oo.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Prest.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in- all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  TJ.  S.  and  foreign  patents  issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advioe  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  Inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  far 
superior.  Advice  and  circulars  free. 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

And  918  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


NOTICE. 

The  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Stockholders  of  the 
GRANGERS'  BUSINESS  ASSOCIATION  a  cor- 
poration, for  the  election  of  a  Board  of  Directors, 
and  for  the  transaction  of  such  other  business  as 
may  properly  come  before  it,  will  be  held  at  No. 
309  California  Street,  San  Francisco,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.,  Wednesday,  the  10th  day  of  April,  1901. 

I.  C.  STEELE,  President. 

CHARLES  WOOD,  Secretary. 

\J\J  H  V    THE  BEST? 

BECAUSE  they  are  made  on  correct  principles, 
therefore  give  the  best  results.  The  Menzel  Hard- 
ware •  o.  of  -anta  la^a,  Cal ,  state  that  '•  they  have 
put  up  a  large  number  of  pumps  of  all  kinds  this 
season,  but  y.urs  give  us  and  our  customers  the 
best  satisfaction  " 

BURTON  PUMP  AND  MA'  HINE  WORKS  have  re- 
moved to  44-46  Main  9t ,  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  and  will 
give  full  particulars  and  furnish  estimates  of  pumps 
run  with  gasoline  or  steam  engines.  Horse  powers 
or  windmills— complete  plants.  Closing  out  stock 
of  second-lund  gasoline  engines,  1  to  20  H.  P. 


MONEY  in  HONEY  1 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 

a. W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St. .  Chi  cago,  ill. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Te«r.  :  A.  VAN  DER  If  AILLEK,  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  oourse  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 

and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 
TP.  w.  Jackson  <*-  go., 

Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  OAL. 

Elgin  Watches  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  in 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin.  111. 

Sold  wit^  R.  Hall's  Pulinonapy  Balsam. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  April  3,  1901. 

NEW  YORK  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  New  York  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   80«@80K  l»X@80?8 

Thursday   80X@80X  80Vi@81K 

Friday   80X@81  80*®81*. 

Saturday   80*@81H  80S®81H 

Monday   WX@T9X         81  @79X 

Tuesday   78fc@79K  ?8%@79Ji 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May. 

Wednesday   6s  0%6 

Thursday   6s   1  d 

Friday   6s    1  d 

Saturday  fls  lHd 

Monday   6s  O^d 

Tuesday   6s  OHd 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   1  03K&1  03H      1  05X@1 

Friday   I  0Z%@1  04*      1  06X@1  07* 

Saturday   1  03*®   1  06*@1  06* 

Monday   1  03  ®1  03«      1  05K@1  0S>% 

Tuesday   1  02^@1  OP,      1  045B@1  05 

Wednesday   1  O0X@l  00*      1  04*  91  Oft* 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  in  this  center  has  in- 
clined more  against  buyers  the  past  week 
than  for  some  months  preceding.  The 
quotable  improvement  was  not  marked, 
however,  and  there  was  very  little  wheat 
changed  hands  at  any  price.  Damaging 
weather  in  Argentina  was  given  as  the 
cause  for  a  firmer  speculative  market 
East,  but  prices  for  options  in  Eastern 
and  foreign  centers  did  not  move  upward 
very  rapidly  or  to  any  great  extent,  so 
there  was  evidently  not  much  confidence 
in  any  serious  shortage  on  account  of  bad 
weather  in  South  America.  In  the  local 
market,  there  was  cause  nearer  home  and 
more  substantial  than  vague  reports  about 
Argentina  weather,  to  develop  at  least  a 
little  more  firmness  to  wheat  values  than 
had  been  current  for  some  months.  This 
cause  was  an  easier  feeling  in  ocean 
freights.  A  large  wooden  ship  was  char- 
tered for  wheat  to  Europe  at  £1  13s  9d, 
equivalent  to  about  XI  15s  for  iron  ships. 
This  is  a  decline  of  fully  5s  from  extreme 
rates  lately  established.  One  iron  ship 
arrived  the  past  week  under  charter  at 
£2  la  3d.  A  reduction  of  5  shillings  per 
long  ton  in  freights  is  equivalent  to  fully 
5c  per  cental,  but  wheat  has  not  been  sal- 
able $1  per  ton  higher  than  a  week  ago. 
To  have  bought  freely,  however,  the  pay- 
ment of  fully  this  difference  above  last 
quotations  would  have  been  necessary. 
There  is  still  room  for  further  reduction 
in  freight  rates,  and  at  same  time  leave 
ships  much  more  profitable  property  than 
is  wheat  land.  The  United  States  visible 
supply  east  of  the  Rockies  was  reported 
at  54,749,000  bushels,  indicating  an  in- 
crease for  the  week  of  35,000  bushels.  To- 
day (Wednesday)  the  market  is  weak, 
with  options  at  lowest  point  since  last  re- 
view. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1901,  delivery,  $].04J@1.00Jc. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.07J@1.04|. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
81.00J  @  1.00J ;  December,  1901,  $1.04$. 
@1.04J. 

California  Milling  II  00  @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   97*@1  00 

Oregon  Valley   1  00  ®1  01* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  @1  02* 

Washington  Club   97*@1  00 

00  qualities  wheat   95  @  97* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  6s3*d@6s4d 

Freight  rates   40@41*s  35@36*s 

Local  market  tO  96*@1  00      (0  97*@1  01* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  March  1st  and  April  1st: 

Tons —  April  1st.  Mar.  1st. 

Wheat   *104,113  112,805 

Barley   t25,"43  39,173 

Oats   3,469       4,024  " 

Corn   245  490 

*  Including  79,094  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
24,432  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  17,414,  tons  at  Port  Costa. 
4042  tons  at  Stockton. 
Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  waru- 


houses  on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of 
8692  tons  for  the  month  of  March.  A 
year  ago  there  were  159,077  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement,  both 
for  export  and  on  local  account.  Values 
are  fairly  steady,  especially  for  desirable 
makes,  having  an  established  reputation. 
Spot  supplies  are  not  particularly  heavy, 
but  a  greater  demand  than  at  present  ex- 
ists could  be  accommodated. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  82  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  50@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers' extra   2  75® 3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®3  25 

BARLEY. 

Business  in  this  cereal  has  been  mostly 
in  feed  descriptions,  values  for  which  re- 
mained close  to  the  figures  last  noted,  with 
market  decidedly  firm  in  tone.  Stocks  in 
Call  Board  warehouses  showed  a  reduc- 
tion in  March  of  13,430  tons.  In  brewing 
and  export  barley  there  was  very  little 
trading  observable,  and  quotable  values 
for  high-grade  barley  remained  prac- 
tically the  same  as  for  months  past.  Free 
purchases  could  not  have  been  effected, 
however,  without  paying  an  advance. 
Quotable  values  for  choice  to  select  quali- 
ties of  barley  are  now  relatively  lower 
than  for  common  grades,  and  the  latter  at 
best  figures  lately  established  continue  de- 
cidedly cheap.  In  the  speculative  market 
sales  were  few,  thoro  being  no  special  sell- 
ing pressure,  and  operators  not  caring  to 
purchase  freely  at  the  prices  asked. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   77*®  80 

Feed,  fair  to  good   75  @  78* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  87* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choioe     @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  

Chevalier,  poor     @  

OATS. 

Offerings  continue  of  light  volume  and 
are  mostly  of  rather  ordinary  quality. 
Market  lacks  firmness  for  common  grades, 
but  for  choice  to  select  is  not  favorable  to 
buyers.  Only  very  limited  quantities  can 
be  placed,  however,  at  extreme  figures. 
There  are  no  large  stocks  of  oats  in  Oregon 
or  Washington,  and  arrivals  from  there 
during  balance  of  the  season  will  likely  be 
of  very  slim  volume. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  42*®  1  47* 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30  @1  37* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  27* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  37* 

Milling   1  42*@1  47* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  42*@1  50 

Black  Russian   1  12*@1  30 

Red   1  20   ®1  45 

CORN. 

Market  is  no  better  supplied  than  for 
weeks  past.  The  limited  quantities  in 
stock  are  being  in  the  main  quite  steadily 
held.  Not  much  is  required  to  satisfy  the 
demand,  however,  at  existing  rates. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  @1  17* 

Large  Yellow   1  16  @1  17* 

Small  Yellow   1  50  ®  

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  08  ®1  10 

RYE. 

Values  remain  at  a  low  range.  There  is 
considerably  more  offering  to  arrive  than 
can  be  accommodated  with  immediate  cus- 
tom, except  at  lower  figures  than  quoted. 

Good  to  choice,  new   80  ®  82* 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Market  is  lightly  stocked,  but  quiet  at 
the  quotations.  Dealers  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  stock  up  heavily  at  these  figures. 

Good  to  choice   1  85  @2  00 

BEANS.- 

Some  parties  have  been  talking  weak- 
ness on  white  beans,  but  buyers  are  unable 
to  find  desirable  white  beans  of  any  variety 
at  lower  prices  than  have  been  current  for 
some  weeks  past.  Stocks  of  white  de- 
scriptions are  too  light  to  admit  of  much 
business,  even  at  high  prices.  Limas  are 
being  very  firmly  held,  with  offerings 
quite  limited,  both  here  and  at  Southern 
supply  points.  Colored  beans  are  ruling 
quiet,  but  aside  from  Pinks  and  Bayos, 
there  are  not  many  on  market.  Offerings 
are  principally  Pinks,  and  for  this  variety 
the  market  is  rather  weak. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs     @  

Small  White,  good  to  choice               4  76  ®4  90 

Lady  Washington                           4  00  ®4  16 

Butter                                                 4  25  ®4  50 

Pinks                                                1  85  @2  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         2  65  @2  76 

Reds                                                 3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney                                      4  00  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice                     5  90  @6  00 

Black-eye  Beans                              2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans                                   1  75  @2  00 

Garbanzos,  large                             2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                            1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
There  are  few  domestic  now  offering  and 
not  much  inquiry  for  either  Green  or 
Niles,   millers  and  jobbers  being  fairly 
stocked  for  the  time  being  with  Eastern 


DO  YOU  NEED  A 
CREAM  SEPARATOR 
THIS  YEAR? 


IF  SO,  let  us  send  you  a  new  catalogue,  and 
also  have  the  nearest  local  agent  personally 
place  the  facts  before  you.    Try  a  machine 
and  decide  in  that  way  if  you  wish. 


A  De  Laval  separator  is  as  much  superior 
to  other  separators  as  the  best  of  such  other 
separators  are  to  setting  methods.  The  poorer 
makes  of  them  are  mere  fakes. 


The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  A.  Canal  St8., 
Chicago 

103  d  105  Mission  Sr  , 
SAN  FRANCISCO 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlanot  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


product.  Niles  are  most  difficult  to  place 
to  advantage. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  @2  80 

Niles  Peas   1  60  @1  75 

WOOL. 

Improved  conditions  are  reported  in 
Eastorn  and  foreign  centers,  but  local 
market  is  still  far  from  satisfactory. 
There  is  some  wool  changing  hands  here, 
however,  and  at  slightly  better  values 
than  have  been  lately  nominally  current. 
Indications  are  that  a  more  active  and 
firmer  market  will  be  soon  experienced. 
Some  purchasing  is  being  done  in  the  in- 
terior at  relatively  better  prices  than  are 
quotable  at  this  center. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  ®16 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  @u 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  ®U 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @10 

Southern,  12  mos   8  ®9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  0  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  ®16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  12  @14 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  ®U 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Middle  County   8  @  9 

San  Joaquin   7  ®8 

HOPS. 

Market  is  quiet  and  is  likely  to  remain 
so  during  balance  of  the  season,  stocks  on 
this  coast  of  last  year's  hops  being  practi- 
cally all  out  of  first  hands,  and  supplies 
now  carried  by  local  jobbers  being  of  very 
small  proportions.  Owing  to  the  inactiv- 
ity prevailing,  values  are  largely  nominal. 

Uoodtocholcc  1900  crop   I3>;<i*lfl 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Demand  for  hay  is  slow,  with  offerings 
fairly  liberal,  and  market  favorable  to  the 
buying  interest,  especially  for  other  than 
the  most  select  qualities  of  Wheat  and 
mixed  Wheat  and  Oat.  Quotations  are 
without  material  change,  but  transfers  at 
full  figures  are  the  exception. 

Wheat   8  00®13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  11  60 

Oat   7  00@11  00 

Barley  ,   6  00®  8  60 

Volunteer   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   8  00®  9  50 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  12  60 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  47* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Most  descriptions  of  millstulfs  have 
been  commanding  steady  figures.  Bran 
and  other  mill  offal  were  in  light  supply. 
Tendency  on  Rolled  Barley  was  to  higher 
prices.  Last  quoted  rates  on  Milled  Corn 
are  being  well  maintained. 

Bran,  »  ton   14  60®  15  00 

Middlings   17  00@19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon.    15  60®  17  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal    26  00®   

Cracked  Corn   25  50Q  26  00 

SEEDS. 

Little  doing  in  this  department,  stocks 


not  being  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  permit 
of  any  special  activity.  Mustard  seed  is 
wholly  out  of  stock.  There  is  no  Flax- 
seed offering  worth  mentioning,  and  pres- 
ent supplies  of  Alfalfa  seed  are  of  very 
small  proportions.  The  light  jobbing 
trade  in  bird  seed  is  at  generally  un- 
changed values. 

Perctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Flax   %  50®8  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  ®  9* 

Alfalfa,  California   8  ®  8* 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*®  3* 

Rape   2  ®  2* 

Hemp   3  ®  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

The  Grain  Bag  market  is  firm  at  fig- 
ures current  for  a  fortnight  or  more  past. 
Some  fears  are  expressed  of  a  corner  and 
of  prices  being  crowded  to  high  levels  at 
harvest  time.  The  attempted  corners  in 
Grain  Bags  of  recent  years  have  proven 
failures,  although  it  must  be  admitted 
that  conditions  are  favorable  this  season 
for  dealers  advancing  prices,  despite  the 
State  trying  to  regulate  the  market  by 
turning  out  a  few  prison-made  bags.  If 
the  State  authorities  cannot  furnish  more 
bags  than  they  have  been  doing,  they 
might  as  well  abandon  the  field  so  far  as 
attempting  to  benefit  the  vast  majority 
I  of  farmers  or  of  regulating  the  price  of 
this  article. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  6y®  7 

|  Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6*®  «X 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6*® — 
State  Prison  Bags  In  lots  of  2000,  V  100  6  65  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  D>8  32*®85 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  »s  30  ®32* 

Fleece  Twine   7*®— 

Gunnies   — ®12* 

Bean  Bags   4X®  6* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*®  7* 

HIDES,   PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Hide  market  is  fairly  steady  but  very 
quiet.  Pelts  are  dragging  at  quotably  un- 
changed values.  Demand  for  Tallow  is 
about  sufficient  to  absorb  at  prevailing 
rates  all  immediate  offerings. 

HONEY. 

Despite  general  expectations  and  con- 
trary to  experience  of  previous  years, 
new -honey  is  reported  on  market.  For 
some  new  Amber  Extracted  from  Ventura 
county  6c.  is  asked,  but  this  is  above  the 
views  of  buyers.  Old  is  still  offering  in 
moderate  quantity,  both  Comb  and  Ex- 
tracted, mostly  amber. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  OVi 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   I! ,  a  ;> 

Extracted,  Amber   4  ®  4* 

White  Comb,  1B>  frames  12  ®I3 

Amber  Comb   9  ®ll 

Dark  Comb   6  ®  8 

BEESWAX. 

Spot  stocks  and  offerings  are  of  small 
volume.  Quotable  values  remain  as  pre- 
viously noted. 

Good  to  oholoe,  light,  flti  26  @28 

Dark  24  ®2b 
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LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  is  commanding  steady  prices,  with 
no  likelihood  of  soon  ruling  lower.  Now 
that  the  Lenten  season  is  ended,  an  in- 
creased demand  is  looked  for.  Mutton 
has  been  in  ample  supply  for  current  re- 
quirements, and  although  not  very  much 
lower,  the  market  has  ruled  weak.  Lamb 
and  Veal  brought  much  the  same  prices 
as  preceding  week,  with  latter  in  lightest 
supply.  Hogs  continued  in  good  request 
and  brought  advanced  figures,  there  be- 
ing no  excess  of  offerings. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  f»  &  79£@  8 

Beef,  second  quality   7H@ 

Beef,  third  quality   6y,@  V/, 

Mutton — ewes,  7H@— o;  wethers   7!4@  Sy, 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6i4@  6% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6K@  6% 

Hogs,  large,  hard   6^@— 

Hogs,  feeders   — @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   8  @— 

Veal,  small,  V  ft   8  @  9% 

Veal,  large,  *  ft   7%@  W* 

Lamb,  spring,  $  lb   9J4@104 

POULTRY. 
While  the  market  for  common  old  fowls 
was  not  particularly  active  nor  firm  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  week,  choice  poul- 
try of  most  kinds,  both  young  and  old, 
but  more  particularly  fine  young  stock, 
was  in  good  request  and  brought  much 
the  same  figures  as  preceding  week.  Tur- 
keys did  not  meet  with  much  custom, 
neither  were  many  offered  for  sale.  Ducks 
were  scarce  and  sold  in  a  small  way  up  to 
$13.50  per  doz.  for  choice  young,  but  this 
was  not  a  quotable  figure. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  f»  ft   13  @  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  f>  ft   10  @  ll 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   5  00  @6  00 

Roosters,  old   4  60  @5  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  @8  00 

Fryers   5  50  @6  50 

Broilers,  large   4  50  @5  00 

Broilers,  small   2  50  @3  50 

Ducks,  old,  $  dozen   5  50  @6  00 

Ducks,  young,  ^  dozen   7  50  (<&9  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  75  @2  00 

Goslings,  $  pair   2  50  @3  00 

Pigeons,  old,  f»  dozen   1  75  @2  00 

Pigeons,  young    2  50  <&2  75 

BUTTER. 

While  the  market  has  ruled  favorable 
to  buyers,  there  has  been  a  very  fair  de- 
mand at  prevailing  rates.  There  were  no 
very  heavy  accumulations  of  either  cream- 
ery or  dairy  product  of  most  desirable 
qualities.  For  some  favorite  marks  going 
to  special  custom  higher  figures  than 
quoted  were  realized. 

Creamery,  extras,  ^  ft   18  @— 

Creamery,  fiists   14  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   —  @— 

Dairy,  select   14  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   13  @— 

Dairy,  seconds   12  @— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   11  @— 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  @ — 

Pickled  Roll   17  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          16  @17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   14  @15 

CHEESE. 
There  are  no  large  quantities  offering, 
but  the  market  is  a  little  better  supplied 
than  for  some  weeks  past  and  presents  in 
consequence  a  slightly  easier  tone.  There 
has  been  no  decline,  however,  in  quotable 
values. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   8H@— 

California,  fair  to  good   8  @— 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "Young  Americas"   9  @  9H 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  have  shown  some  decrease,  and 
with  the  usual  active  demand  on  account 
of  Easter,  the  market  has  shown  firmness, 
prices  averaging  a  little  higher  than  pre- 
ceding week.  Values  continue  at  a  narrow 
range,  owing  to  very  little  difference  in 
qualities. 

California,  seleot,  large,  white  and  fresh.  15  @  — 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  1 4 V4@ — 

California,  good  to  ohoioe  store   14  @— 

Eastern,  as  to  seotlon  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Market  for  most  kinds  of  vegetables  re- 
mained much  the  same  as  regards  both 
tone  and  quotable  values,  as  noted  in  pre- 
ceding review.  Onions  were  in  the  main 
very  steadily  held,  with  few  other  than 
Australian  on  the  market.  Asparagus 
was  in  good  request,  both  for  shipment 
and  on  local  account,  and  prevailing 
values  for  this  vegetable  were  well  main- 
tained. Choice  Peas  inclined  in  favor  of 
sellers. 

Asparagus,      box   1  25   @2  25 

Beans,  String,  *  lb   6  @  8 

Cabbage,  choloe  garden,  ft  100  fts. . .     75  @1  00 

Cauliflower,  *  dozen   50  ®  — 

Cucumbers,  ^  doz   75  @t  25 

Egg  Plant,  ft  lb   15  ®  17V4 

Garlic,  f)  ft   2H@  3Y, 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f>  oental        2  00  @3  00 

Onions,  Australian,  ft  cental   3  50  @4  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  ft  ft   2H@  3tf 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  ft   12H@  15 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   75  @1  60 

Squash  Summer,  ft  box   1  25  @1  50 

Squash  and.  Pumpkin,  ft  ton. . . !    ®  

Tomatoes,  ft  orate   1  00  @l  50 


POTATOES. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  a  wider  range 
in  prices  for  potatoes,  with  market  toler- 
ably firm  for  strictly  choice  to  select,  but 
weak  for  common  and  defective  stock. 
As  is  usual  at  this  time  of  year,  many 
potatoes  are  beginning  to  sprout  and  de- 
cay, and  stock  of  this  sort  is  naturally 
avoided  by  the  majority  of  dealers  and 
consumers.  New  potatoes  are  arriving  in 
a  small  way.  It  will  be  a  month  or  more 
before  new  will  be  in  heavy  receipt. 
Sweets  continued  plentiful  and  cheap. 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  cental   25  @  00 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  ft  ctl.  35  @  60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  ft  cental    @  

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   50  @1  00 

Early  Rose   90  @1  00 

Garnet  Chile,  ft  cental   90  @1  00 

Peerless,  ft  cental    70  @  85 

New  Potatoes,  ft  cental   1  00  @2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  ft  cental... .  50  @  65 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  *RUITS. 
Strawberries  were  in  moderate  receipt, 
but  the  bulk  of  arrivals  were  under 
choice.  Common  qualities  moved  slowly 
at  rather  low  figures.  Longworths  sold 
mainly  within  range  of  75@90c  per  drawer 
and  Melindas  at  35(^50c.  Cold  storage 
Apples,  about  the  only  kind  now  offering, 
are  being  quite  steadily  held,  but  are 
moving  slowly  at  the  prices  asked. 

Apples,  fanoy,  4-tier  box   1  75  @2  26 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ft  60-ft  box. .  1  00  @1  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ft  50-ft  box..   @  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  drawer.  70  @  80 
Strawberries,  Melinda,  ft  drawer. . .     30   @  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
There  is  a  little  more  doing  in  Prunes' 
both  for  export  and  on  local  account,  and 
prices  for  the  same  are  more  regular  and 
more  steady  than  at  any  previous  date  the 
current  season.  All  sizes  are  receiving  a 
moderate  share  of  attention.  More  firm- 
ness is  shown  on  40-50s  and  100-120s,  rela- 
tively, than  on  the  other  sizes.  Beyond 
the  improved  tone  in  Prunes,  the  market 
for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  remains 
without  appreciable  change.  Quotations 
are  continued  practically  as  last  noted, 
but  they  represent  in  the  main  little  other 
than  asking  rates  ;  to  effect  free  sales  lower 
prices  would  have  to  be  accepted.  Jobbers 
are  as  a  rule  well  stocked,  and  are  more 
anxious  to  reduce  their  present  holdings 
than  to  lay  in  further  supplies.  They  are 
slow  to  make  purchases,  except  at  decided 
bargains,  or  of  an  exceptional  lot  needed 
to  fill  immediate  orders.  The  business  do- 
ing from  second  hands  is  mostly  in  small 
and  mixed  lots,  whether  for  shipment  or 
on  local  account,  and  the  aggregate  move- 
ment outward  is  not  of  heavy  volume. 
Stocks  of  Figs  are  now  light  and  they  are 
hardly  quotable  in  a  wholesale  way. 
Apple  market  does  not  appear  to  be  quite 
so  demoralized  as  lately,  but  values  re- 
main quotably  unchanged.  Peaches  and 
Plums  are  in  liberal  stock  for  this  late 
date,  and  of  common  to  medium  qualities 
of  Apricots  there  are  more  offering  than 
immediate  custom  can  be  found  for  at  any- 
thing near  full  current  figures. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED 

Aprioots,  Royal,  prime   5H@  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  ohoioe,  in  sacks,  ft  ft..   6  @  6)4 

Aprioots,  Royal,  fanoy   7  @  8 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @10 

Apples,  in  60-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fanoy   4%®  6 

Apples,  60-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   2)4®  314 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  ®  7 

Nectarines,  ft  ft   4  ®  6 

Peaohes,  unpeeled,  fanoy   5tt@  6 

Peaohes,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @ 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fanoy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts —  3  @  4 

Plums,  Blaok,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  8 

Prunes,  Silver   4M@  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   3V4@  i% 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2V4 

Apples,  quartered   2  ®  3 

Figs,  Black     X%®  2% 

Figs,  White   2tf@  3H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @  5 

Pears,  prime  halves   2  @  3 

Prices  for  1900  orop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  Dlstriot  No. 
3,  four  sizes,  3o.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  6Mc;  80-80s,  4*0.; 
60-708  ,  8Xc ;  70-808,  3Mc;  80-90s,  25ic;  90-lOOss 
2Jic;  100-1208,  l)4o.  The  selling  price  of  Prunes 
for  District  No.  1  is  %o.  per  pound  less,  and  for 
District  No.  2  He.  per  pound  less  than  for  Dis- 
trict No.  3. 

RAISINS. 
Market  is  without  new  or  especially 
noteworthy  feature.  Business  is  of  a  light 
order,  and  is  never  active  at  this  time  of 
year.  Values  remain  as  before  noted,  with 
the  Association  in  full  control  of  existing 
supplies. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. — CARLOAD  LOT8. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  ft  20-ft 

box   3  00  <»— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-orown   2  60  ®— 

Fanoy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  ®— 

London  Layers,  3-orown,  ft  box          160  @ — 

do        do      2-orown,  ft  box          160  @ — 

(Usual  advanoe  for  fraotlons.) 


Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

ft  ft   — ®  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  6)4 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .  — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  6V4 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Loose  Muscatel  Paeif.es,  5)4c,  5Xc.  and  5c.  for  4, 
3  and  2  crown  respectively. 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fanoy,  ft  ft.,  12o; 
choice,  lie;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 
7H@9o. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  ft  lb.,  lO^c;  choice, 
9)4o;  standard,  8Xc;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7®8c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

While  there  is  a  glut  of  Oranges,  the 
quantity  of  strictly  choice  to  select  is  not 
heavy.  The  weakness  of  the  market  is 
most  pronounced  on  low-grade  fruit.  Not 
only  are  many  of  the  Oranges  punky,  but 
some  are  showing  decay  spots,  making  the 
fruit  decidedly  objectionable.  Lemons 
are  in  liberal  stock  and  market  is  favor- 
able to  buyers,  especially  for  other  than 
most  select,  the  quotable  range  of  values 
remaining  about  as  last  noted.  Lime 
market  was  a  little  better  supplied  and  not 
quite  so  firm  as  preceding  week. 

Oranges— Navel,  ft  box   50@1  75 

Seedlings,  ft  box    @  

"  Tangerines,  ft  half  box...   50®  1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   75®1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   1  75@2  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  25@1  50 

California,  common  to  fair   50@1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   7  00®  

California,  small  box    — -@  

NUTS. 

Market  remains  practically  the  same  as 
at  date  of  last  report.  Almonds  are  in 
moderate  supply  and  are  offering  at  un- 
changed figures,  with  inquiry  light.  Aside 
from  a  little  low-grade  stock,  market  is 
bare  of  Walnuts.  Offerings  of  Peanuts 
are  of  very  moderate  volume  and  values 
for  same  steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  ft  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @11 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell  6  @  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   — @— 

Walnuts,  Whi  ie,  California,  standard ....   — @— 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4)4®  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5)4®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

Market  shows  firmness,  but  with  last 
year's  wire  practically  all  out  of  first 
hands,  it  is  no  longer  quotable  in  a  whole- 
sale way.  Quotable  values  for  dry  wines 
of  1900  vintage  may  be  said  to  be  nomi- 
nally 19@22c.  per  gallon.  A  sale  of  two- 
year-old  Napa  wine  is  reported  at  25c, 
delivered  at  nearest  railroad  station,  the 
buyer  furnishing  the  puncheons.  The 
outlook  for  the  wine  growing  industry  is 
quite  favorable  for  remunerative  prices 
for  at  least  several  years  to  come.  The 
steamer  Roanoke  cleared  Tuesday  with 
169,455  gallons  wine  for  New  York. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  i,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  saoks.  . . 

63,923 

4,868,304 

4,832,369 

Wheat,  centals... 

.  93,323 

6,277,582 

5,216,263 

Barley,  centals... 

.  32,715 

3,214,302 

4,567,859 

Oats,  centals 

14,975 

574,091 

661,303 

1,825 

89,749 

104,665 

1,650 

107,162 

91,752 

618 

526,363 

334,535 

Potatoes,  sacks.. . 

.  19,602 

1,292,153 

1,017,940 

1,215 

151,620 

138,943 

2,847 

130,332 

127,893 

Hops,  bales  

,  1,575 

27,270 

38,919 

446 

7,773 

9,427 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  saoks   28,940 

Wheat,  oentals ....  103,838 

Barley,  oentals   10,842 

Oats,  oentals  

Corn,  oentals   517 

Beans,  saoks   333 

Hay,  bales   2,168 

Wool,  pounds  231,400 

Hops,  pounds   531 

Honey,  oases   63 

Potatoes,  paok's. . .  5,826 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1900. 

last  year 

2,794,678 

3,275,326 

6,066,859 

4,576,520 

1,910,603 

3,652,218 

47,821 

37,811 

3,168 

16,233 

11,876 

22,640 

85  089 

109,221 

641,031 

4,324,433 

533,258 

968,513 

1,758 

3,420 

121,572 

62,S34 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New    York,   April    3  Evaporated  apples, 

common,  3@4c ;  prime  wire  tray,  4!4@5c;  choice, 
5@63£c;  fanoy,  8@6Ho. 

California  Dried  Fruits — A  moderate  movement, 
with  no  special  changes  in  quotable  rates. 

Prunes,  3)4@7c. 

Aprioots,  Royal,  7)4@12o;  Moorpark,  8)4@14c. 
Peaohes,  unpeeled,  5K@10o;  peeled,  12)4@20c. 


Fruit 

To  raise  good  fruit 
you  must  have  Potash. 
Fertilizers  containing 
at  least  8  to  10%  of 
Potash  will  give  best 
results  on  fruits  of  all 
kinds. 

Write  for  our  pamphlets,  which  should 
be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Paint 
one  quality 

Every  can  of  P  ^  B 
Paint  is  the  same — it  nev- 
er deteriorates  or  changes. 
The  quality  of  a  year  ago 
is  the  same  as  today — 
absolutely  the  best. 

Comes  in  three  consis- 
tencies for  various  uses: 

No.  i. — Thinnest,  for  thorough 
penetration,  dries  quickly  and 
leaves  a  coating  equal  to  one  coat 
of  metallic  paint.  One  gallon 
covers  250  square  feet. 

No.  2. — Medium  heavy — -stand- 
ard grade  for  all  purposes — leaves 
a  coating  equal  to  two  coats  of 
metallic  paint.  One  gallon  covers 
200  square  feet. 

No.  3. — Very  heavy,  and  leaves 
a  coating  equal  to  three  coats  of 
metallic  paint.  One  gallon  covers 
1  50  square  feet. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


alifornia  .\ 
.'.Vegetables 

IN  .  . . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  WICKSON. 
Publiihed  by  "Faeific  Sural  Frett "  of  San 

A  Practical  G*tAt  ta  **  Callforsis, 

tarre  »▼«•.  ttuxr  Wuatrated, 
PRICE  82.  Orders  received  aft  this  office 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying;  ground  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  -  New  York  -  Omaha  =  Kansas  City. 
Ft.  Worth  -  San  Francisco. 
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Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

Fifty  Dollars  for  a  High  tirade  Sharpies  Separ- 
ator I  s  Taking  Them  Off  Like  Hot  Cakes. 
The  Buttercup  isa  beautifulseparator 
of  the  Tubular  type,  handling  1T5  lbs 
of  milk  per  hour 
to  perfection.  Its 
bowl  is  a  plain 
tube  only2inehes 
in  diameter  and 
weighs  a  couple 
of  pounds.  Even 
a  small  pan  of 
'  milk  can  oe  put 
through  profita- 
bly and  washing 
up  will  require 
but  two  or  three 
minutes.  We  or- 
iginally thought 
to  name  it  the 
"Finger  Separator."  it  turned  so  eas- 
ily with  one  finger.  It  does  its  work 
perfectly,  giving  thick  or  thin  cream, 
of  smooth,  velvety  character,  finest 
for  table  use  or  butter  making. 

Tubular  Hum!  riepurntur*  MM  M<  inn 
lrrlvru  Nepiirutorw  for  lartf  dairies  are 
the  delight  of  ev  ry  user,  they  require  so 
little  power,  nklm  so  clean,  and  are  so  sim- 
ple, easily  washed  and  kept  in  order.  We 
warrant  them  to  crive  enotiph  more  butter 
from  the  same  milk  than  any  I >ther  separ- 
ator, to  pay  over  6%  Inter  ston  their  wnolo 
first  cost.  A  free  trial  to  every  one.  Hook, 
••Businessf)alryin(r,"&catalo(r  N  .  131  free. 
Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  lilt.        West  Chester.  Pa. 


CALIFORNIA    STUriP  PULLER. 


/Vlost     F»ovA/erfijl     /Vlade  ! 
Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Prarclaco. 


FREE 


"VEGETABLE 
GARDENING' 

Prof. S. fi. Green' b book,  :*o pages, 
UQ  illustrations,  ( regular  price,  $1.25)  need  In  all 
leading oolleges.free  to  every  one buyingSeed  Drills. 

MEW  HWEHM.Ja.Sg. 

Bailable  for  eTety 
clan  of 
work* 


*5 

Allstyles.  Only  combination  1  and  2  wheel  cultivator 

and  drill  made.  Everyway  adjustable.  All  ourtoolp 
have  tough  oak  bent  handles  and  are  made  of  best 
atrKIthroDKboQl.  Popular  prWs.  Sen"i  for  catalog. <le*cr11>ii)g 

Sbi'*iL°k*"d  AMES  PLOW  CO  .52  Market  St..  Boston. 


CYCLONE  FENCE  - 


■  if 


put  up  quicker  and  i- as  lei  than  aoy 
other.  Large  steel  cables  and  hvavivst 
cross  wires.  Wire  and  all  fence  supplies 
at  wholesale  prices.  Crimped  and  Spiral 
Pickets.  Ornamental  Fence  and  Gates 
and  Farm  Gates. 

VYCLOHB  HHCI  CO.,  Halty,  Mich. 
Branches,  Cleveland,  O.;  Waukegi 


I  M  4. 


BULL- STRONG! 

....PIG-TIGHT.,.. 

An  Illinois  fanner  said  that  aft- 
er harvest  he  had  fully  200  bush- 
els of  loose  oats  on  tne  ground 
that  he  could  not  secure  any  ben* 
eftt  from,  because  the  fence 
around  the  Held  would  not  turn 
hogs.  Figure  the  lows  foryourself, 
lie  also  .-aid,  all  this  wuuld  have 
been  saved  if  he  had  used  the 
Kitoelman  Woven  Wire  Colled 
Spring  Fence*  and  the  value 
would  nave  gone  a  long  ways 
towturdl  paying  cost  of  the  fence. 

With  the  Duplex  Machine 
any  farmer  can  make  It  himself 
at  the  actual  cost  of  the  wire. 
Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

KITSELM AN  BROS. 
Box  mi.         Muncie,  Ind. 


Toothache  nor  Grip 

do  not  cause  half  as  much  swearing  an  poor  wire 
fetices.   Use  Page  Fence  and  avoid  blasphemy. 
PACK  WOVK.N  HI  UK  PRRCM  CO.,  ADRIAN.  MICH. 


s 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hour*  or 
NO  PAY. 

Clroularx  Free. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street,  Dwlght,  Ills. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Orange  Growers'  Meeting. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  of  the  best 
known  citrus  fruit  growers  of  southern 
California  met  last  week  at  the  Cham- 
ber of  Commerce,  Los  Angeles,  and 
perfected  plans  to  secure  from  the  rail- 
roads a  transcontinental  freight  ser- 
vice for  California's  fast  rotting  orange 
crop.  The  pros  and  cons  of  the  exist- 
ing conditions  were  discussed  at  length 
and  many  remedies  were  suggested. 

The  speeches  and  the  arguments 
were  effective,  and  if  the  remedies  de- 
cided upon  are  carried  out  the  shippers 
are  confident  that  existing  conditions 
will  soon  be  at  an  end.  It  was  the  all 
but  unanimous  opinion  that  the  orange 
growers  suffer  mora*.,  by  shortage  of 
railway  motive  power  than  from  any 
other  cause.  Faster  rather  than 
cheaper  service  was  the  slogan,  and  a 
committee  of  five  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative men  among  them  was  selected 
and  directed  to  enter  into  immediate 
negotiations  with  the  railway  officials. 

The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
L.  F.  Story,  who  stated  the  object  of 
the  convention.  George  Frost  of  Red- 
lands  was  then  selected  as  permanent 
chairman.  James  Boyd  took  the  floor 
to  declare  that  on  account  of  the  trans- 
portation companies  oranges  were 
cooking  on  the  deserts  instead  of  find- 
ing good  prices  in  New  York.  Story 
suggested  that  nothing  was  likely  to  be 
accomplished  by  talking — that  every 
one  knew  the  condition  of  affairs  fully. 
He  moved  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed by  the  chair  to  draw  resolu- 
tions setting  forth  the  sentiment  and 
desires  of  the  growers.  His  motion 
was  carried  and  the  chair  appointed 
the  following  committee  :  A.  H.  Naftz- 
ger,  Seth  Marshall,  W.  J.  Mclntyre, 
General  Jennerson,  C.  D.  Adams,  H.  J. 
Doolittle  and  I.  L.  Lyons.  The  com- 
mittee retired  and  on  reconvening  the 
following  resolutions  were  read  and  ap- 
proved : 

Whereas,  By  reason  of  the  failure  of 
the  railroads  to  provide  the  transporta- 
tion facilities,  and  by  reason  of  the  slower 
time  and  poorer  service  in  transit  and  the 
condition  in  which  the  fruit  has  been  ar- 
riving in  the  markets — badly  decayed — 
enormous  loss  has  fallen  upon  the  growers 
and  shippers ;  and 

Whereas,  By  reason  of  the  inability 
and  failure  of  the  railroads  to  provide  the 
necessary  car  service  it  has  become  evi- 
dent that  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
present  orange  crop  can  never  be  trans- 
ported to  market ;  and 

Whereas,  The  railroads  have  in- 
creased their  passenger  service,  offering 
inducements  by  low  rates  and  thus  taking 
their  engines  for  passenger  traffic  at  the 
expense  of  the  citrus  fruit,  freight  service, 
therefore, 

Resolved,  That  a  committee  of  five  be 
appointed  by  this  convention  to  formu- 
late and  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
executive  heads  of  the  initial  railroads  the 
facts  pertaining  to  the  existing  situation, 
and  to  urge  upon  them  immediate  meas- 
ures for  relief  in  the  way  of  increased  and 
expedited  service. 

The  chair  appointed  the  following 
committee  to  confer  with  the  railroad 
officials :  A.  H.  Naftzger,  James 
Slausson,  Seth  Marshall,  George  F. 
Whitcomb  and  E.  M.  Lyons,  to  the  end 
that  a  time  schedule  may  be  arranged. 

Stump  Burning  for  Frost  Prevention. 

J.  E.  Bonebright,  Moscow,  -  Idaho, 
who  has  given  smudging  much  thought 
and  study,  says :  In  order  that  the 
smoke  should  cover  the  ground  the 
smudges  should  be  placed  from  1  to  2 
rods  apart,  on  the  windward  side  of 
the  spot  to  be  protected.  A  -good 
smudge  can  be  made  from  a  pitchy  pine 
stump  or  log.  In  the  stump  vertical 
and  horizontal  auger  holes  are  bored  so 
that  they  meet  each  other  at  right 
angles.  A  little  coal  oil  is  poured  into 
the  vertical  hole,  and  a  match  applied 
to  oil  and  wood  at  the  horizontal  open- 
ing. The  hole  acts  as  a  chimney,  caus- 
ing a  current  of  air  to  pass  upward 
through  the  stump.  The  stump  should 
be  4  feet  or  more  in  height  and  at  least 
1  foot  in  diameter,  and  of  a  pitchy 
character  and  not  too  dry — horizontal 
hole  near  the  ground.     If  large,  the 


Just  About  Spokes. 

The  weakest  point  in  a  spoke  is  at  the  shoul- 
der, just  where  the  spoke  enters  the  hub.  This 
is  specially  true  of  the  old  style  square  tenon 
spoke.  We  don't  have  any  weak  point  in  our 
spoke  for  we  nse  the  Famous  Studebaker 
Slope=Shoulder  Spokes  which  are  heavy  and 
doubly  strong  at  the  point  of  greatest  strain.  The  cut 
we  sl.ow  herewith  explains  this  better  than  words.  The  spoke  marked  with  an  X 
is  the  common  square  shoulder  spoke  used  on  other  wagons.  All  the  others  are 
the  slope  shoulder  spokes  used  on  Studebaker  Wagons  only.  You  can  see 
at  a  glance  why  "Studebaker"  spokes  do  not  break  at  the  shoulder  and  why 
"Studebaker"  wheels  outwear  all  others.  Then,  too,  our  spokes  are  made  of 
best  selected  Indiana  white  oak,  thoroughly  seasoned  in  the  shade.  They  are 
driven  into  the  hubs  thoroughly  glued,  with  a  powerful  driver.  The  effect  is  to 
make  a  union  of  spoke  and  hub  like  a  weld  of  iron.  This  same  superiority  and 
careful  construction  enters  into  every  part  of  the  Studebaker  Wagon.  Ask 
your  nearest  dealer  for  them.  If  not  there,  write  us  direct  and  we  will  inform 
you  where  you  cauget  them  in  your  locality. 

STUDEBAKER.  BROS.  MFG.  CO.,  South  Bend,  Ind.,V.S.A. 


stump  may  serve  for  several  nights. 
When  beginning  to  blaze  a  little  water 
should  be  applied,  the  object  being  to 
produce  a  smoky  cloud  and  not  to  use 
heat  from  the  blaze.  Damp  straw  or 
manure  will  made  a  good  smudge.  Dur- 
ing the  season  in  which  damaging  frosts 
occur  it  is  desirable  to  keep  the  stumps 
or  straw  ready  for  use  at  any  time, 
and  for  this  reason  the  stumps  are  to 
be  preferred,  since  they  are  not  af- 
fected by  the  weather. 

A  Hawaiian  Experiment  Station. 

Jared  Smith,  who  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  offices  of  seed  and  plant  intro- 
duction in  the  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, at  Washington,  has  been  directed 
to  start  in  a  few  days  for  Honolulu  to 
establish  an  agricultural  experiment 
station  there.  As  director  his  first 
work  will  be  to  teach  the  Hawaiian 
people  how  to  grow  garden  truck. 
Most  of  the  vegetables  now  consumed 
in  the  islands  are  imported  from  San 
Francisco.  They  will  be  taught  also 
the  value  of  dairy  cows  among  poor 
families,  butter  and  cheese  making,  the 
forage  plants  most  economically  pro- 
duced for  Hawaiian  consumption  and 
the  value  of  poor  families  raising  chick- 
ens and  pigs.  This  agricultural  mis- 
sionary work  in  the  interest  of  the  com- 
mon people  of  the  islands  will  be 
essayed  before  other  agricultural  prob- 
lems will  be  considered.  There  are  200 
acres,  running  from  the  coast  to  the 
top  of  a  mountain,  set  apart  by  the  I 
Hawaiian  Legislature  for  this  purpose. 
These  matters  will  be  given  attention 
near  the  coast,  coffee  raising  will  be  ■ 
studied  on  the  higher  elevations  and  ; 
forestry  work  will  be  done  on  the  moun- 
tain tops. 


s^Fresno  Scraper. 


ICA. 


akes  short  roads. 


JL       Xfeiud  light  loads. 

QMASE 

^•••Wood  for  everything 
that  runs  on  wheels. 


Sold  Everywhere. 


THE  WEBSTER 

J  ACTUAL  MORSE  POWER 

f  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

"  GUARANTEED 

catalogue'mailed  free 


3M-4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA 


Send  for  Catalogue, 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GAT0S,  CAL. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  I. US. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKER    «*  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  St.,  Ban  Francisco,  Cat. 

i  $25  TO  S50  A  WEEK! 

I  That's  what  agants  can  make  selling  Iwans'  Patent  Im- 
li  Aujrers.    A  man  can 

53 


'  proved  Post  Hole  and  Wei 
do  thrice  the  work  with  an 
"IWAN"  thin  with  oth.ra 


 >g9 

Highest  award  WorlJ\   Fur.   ^^Ma^H^Vil^  «r-> 

1893.  Price.  each,  4.  S, 6,  7,  », 
r  «  inch,  19.60:  10  inch,  13  OO.    U»n  Til oe  them  at 
IKS.   Comolt  h.rdw.re  dealer,  or  writ,  ua  lor  particular.* 

Jom  (till  line.  IWAN  BROS.,  Dept.  2,Btreator,  111. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Bilake,    Moffltt    cfc    T  o  vju  n  •  > 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  5S-57-50-0I  Plrat  St.,  San  Pranclaco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  Portland,  Or. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 


l.W  per  BRL. 

Largest  growers  in  tue  wcrld  of 
Seed  potatoes,  trru*6eft, 
clovers  and  farm  «ced>; 
potatoes  $l.ao  ud  op  per  barrel. 

Big  Farm  and  Vegetable  S**d 
Catalogue  lor  6  ceota  pcataga. 

JOHN  A.5AI2ER  SEED  CD-La  Crosse. Wis 


RIVER  BANK  NURSERY. 

FRENCH  PRUNES.  "  IMPERIAL  PRUNES. 

BURBftNK'S 

SUGAR  PRUNE. 

FIRST-CLASS  TREES. 

L.  F.  SANDERSON,  SAN  JOSE,  CALIFORNIA. 

ORANGE  TREES. 

Two-Year-Old  Seedlings  For  Orchard  Planting. 
One-Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Nursery  Planting. 
Orange  Seed  or  Grape  Fruit  Seed 
for  Seed  Bed  Planting. 

Directions  for  planting  seed  if  desired.  WRITE 

•                  FOR  PRICES. 
F.  H.  WSBROW,  PASADENA.  CAL. 


Sour  Orange 
Seed 

FOR  SALE 

In  Large  and  Small  Quantities. 
This  seed  is  fresh  and  in  fine  condition. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

PROPRIETOR, 

Fancher  Creek  Nurseries, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


Order  Them  Now! 

Thompson  Seedless,  Muscat,  and  Muscatel  Grapes. 
The  Zante  Currant  and  the  Sultana,  Rooted  Vines. 

The  undersigned  offers  to  close  contracts  with 
persons  desiring  any  of  these  varieties  for  next 
year  at  $10  per  1000,  to  be  delivered  in  good  order. 

This  is  an  opportunity  worthy  of  attention  of  all 
who  inteDd  to  plant  either  or  all  of  these  varieties. 
HAVE  A  HALF  MILLION  FOR  SALE. 

Refer  to  James  Littlejohn,  Mark  Pease  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Wilbur  of  Yuba  City,  who  have  grown  these 
varieties.  Address 

O.  f\.  UUII&ur,  Box  81,  TUBA  CITY,  CAL. 

CATALOGUE 

—  FOR  — 

-  lQOl  - 

OFFERING  OUR  FINE  COLLECTIONS  OF 

INo\/«3lti€3S, 

Plants, 

S*3edS  and 

Bulbs 

of  every  description  for  the  GftRDEN  and 
the  HOUSE  now  ready. 
SEND  FOR  IT. 
F.  A.  MILLER,  215  Hayes  Street,  San  Francisco. 


SeedsWithin 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411,  413  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Australian  Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Flower  Seeds  in  floe  selection. 

Bedding  and  Flowering  Plants  of  all 
kinds  now  ready  for  transplanting. 

Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Pelargoniums  and 
Palms  in  choice  variety. 

SEND  FOR  1901  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  BEAU- 
TIFULLY ILLUSTRATED,  FREE  BY  MAIL. 


"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  San  FranclBco,  Cal  " 


Every  horticulturist  should  have 
kra    my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue 

which  tells  all  about  L_> 


Citrus 
Trees 


The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Remem- 
ber, I  send  this  Caap  I 
valuable  book  1  1  cc  * 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R.  M.  THAUUB,  (estab- 
lished 1890),  San  Ulmas, 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal. 

Full  information  regarding  Citrus 
Trees  furnished  at  any  time 


SOS 


The 
Stockton 


ooooooo 

Most 
Durable, 
Easiest  to 
Handle 
and  Does 
Best  Work. 

ooooooo 


Reversible 
Disc  Harrow. 

ooooooo 


Adapted 
for 

Orchards 
and 
Viaeyards. 


Br  c#f«S\j7»  OOOOOOO 


The  only  Disc  Harrow  on  the  market  that  can  be  reversed  from  "  in  throw  "  to  "  out  throw  "  It  can 
be  used  with  extension  arms,  which  can  be  adjusted  to  leave  a  space  of  4  to  6  feet  between  the  gangs. 
By  a  succession  of  throws  of  the  lever  either  section  can  be  completely  reversed  from  "  in  throw  "  to 
"  out  throw." 

H.  C.  SHAW  PLOW  WORKS,  Stockton,  Cal. 


LARGEST  WEST  OF  THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAINS. 

Fancher  Creek 
Nurseries.  s> 

We  have  still  on  hand  a  limited  number  of 

BARTLETT  PEAR  TREES, 
APPLE  TREES, 

ALMOND  TREES, 

PRUNE  TREES, 

and  ORAPB  VINES,  in  prime  condition,  at  greatly  reduced  prices,  owing  to 
the  lateness  of  season. 

THIS  IS  THE  PROPER  TIME  TO  PLANT 

OLIVE    MIND    CITRUS  TREES. 

No  finer  stock  in  the  State  than  ours,  and  we  know  how  to  pack  stock  so  it  will 
carry  to  destination  in  good  condition.   Advise  us  of  your  wants  and  we'll  do  the  rest. 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Proprietor, 

FRESNO,  CM  L. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 


AND  FERTILIZING 
MATERIALS. 


SULPHATE  OF  POTASH,  MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
NITRATE  OF  SODA,  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA, 
BONE  MEAL,   SUPERPHOSPHATE,  DOUBLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE,  THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE, 

ETC.,  ETC. 

\A/r\t&  for  Prices;  They  VA/ill  Suit  You. 
IN.   OHLANDT    &  CO., 

38      MARKET    STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


SICK  CROPS 

—the  faded  out,  yellow  kind  that  are  not  doing  well  may  be  in- 
stantly revived  by  the  application  of  a  dressing  of 

NITRATE    OE  SODA. 

It  acts  at  once  because  it  is  very  soluble.  This  makes  it  In- 
stantly available  as  plant  food;  100  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  is  suffi- 
cient for  most  crops. 

This  is  the  most  concentrated  fertilizer  on  the  market. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BrtLFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  C<tl. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


ure, 

roductive 


AND 


rofitable. 


THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER, 

(  REGISTERED  ) 

Has  been  abundantly  proved  THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND  ALL 

OVER  THE  WORLD. 
Greatly  improves  the  quality  and  increases  the  crop  of  Fruits, 
Wheat  Barley,  Oats,  Roots,  etc,  as  it  provides  at  low  cost  an 
abundant  store  of  available  and  durable  phosphates  which  meet 
the  requirements  of  nature  in  a  ready,  rational  and  remunera- 
ti\e  manner.  The  sales  of  Thomas'  Phosphate  Powder  have  in- 
creased in  thirteen  years  from&O  to  l,U0U,uuu  tons  per  year. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,    -      -      -      San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


UNION  OIL   COMPANY   OF  CALIFORNIA, 

PRODUCERS   AND  REFINERS  OF 

PETROLEUM. 

*  DISTILLATE  FOR  SPRAYING. 

MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetable*  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  M  Full-Page  Plates. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAlT^RESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


tOI^OASOLINE  EN0INES  l/i-2/i-5-8  *"I2  HORSE  POWER 
CENTRIFUGAL  .TRIPLEX" IRRIGATING*- POWER  PUMPS 
«v     HAND«"  WIND  MILL  PUMPS.WIND  MILLS  «» TANKS 
■  j1     IRON  PIPE-FITTINGS-TOOLS -HORSE  POWERS  ETC. 


C ATA LO  QUE 
MAILED 

FREE 
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THE  GARDEN. 


Vegetables  in  the  Stockton  Region. 

J.  B.  Melocho,  buyer  for  M.  P.  Stein 
&  Co.,  recently  made  a  trip  through 
the  Stockton  region  and  questioned 
growers,  including  Italian  vegetable 
gardeners,  as  to  the  prospects.  He 
furnishes  the  following  for  publication 
in  the  Mail : 

We  have  not  had  another  such  a 
prosperous  season  for  ten  years.  All 
of  the  gardens  are  now  absolutely 
cleaned  of  all  varieties  of  vegetables 
usually  raised  here,  and  we  are  sorry 
we  can't  even  furnish  our  old  stand-by 
local  dealers  with  such  as  they  gener- 
erally  require  during  this  month  and  a 
part  of  April. 

"Just  think,"  said  one  of  them,  "in 
the  last  two  years  we  have  thrown 
away  ton  after  ton  of  cabbages,  to  say 
nothing  of  other  garden  truck,  after 
offering  the  same  at  10  to  15  cents  a 
dozen  (at  least  fifty  pounds),  but  secur- 
ing no  buyer.  But  this  season  we  have 
had  demands  for  everything  that  we 
raised,  and  it  has  given  us  encourage- 
ment to  extend  the  business  the  com- 
ing season." 

"'It  isn't  all  money,"  said  another 
one,  "  when  you  have  to  work  365  days 
in  the  year  to  raise  such  truck  and  then 
throw  it  away  if  you  can't  sell  it.  What 
we  raise  is  not  like  wheat  or  beans — it 
will  keep  only  so  long  in  season.  Then 
you  must  take  it  out  of  the  ground  and 
prepare  to  plant  for  the  coming  season, 
as  vegetables  of  all  kinds  will  only  last 
a  certain  time." 

There  is  prospect  of  the  best  red 
onion  crop  for  years  past,  and  the  yield 
is  estimated  at  150  to  200  carloads. 
These  onions  are  shipped  all  over  the 
coast  and  Middle  West,  as  they  come  in 
between  the  seasons  of  the  other  varie- 
ties. Asparagus  and  new  potatoes  will 
soon  be  in  the  market. 

In  speaking  of  the  vegetable  industry 
of  San  Joaquin  county,  there  is  hardly 
any  one  who  is  not  familiar  with  the  in- 
dustry that  can  realize  the  great  out- 
put every  year  from  the  near  vicinity 
of  Stockton.  There  are  about  a  hun- 
dred gardeners  within  a  radius  of  about 
5  miles  of  Stockton.  They  rent  or  own 
(most  of  them  rent)  twenty  to  forty 
acres  of  land,  for  which  they  pay  $1  a 
day  for  twenty  acres  or  $2  a  day  for 
forty  acres.  This  includes  improve- 
ments, such  as  house,  barn  and  other 
buildings,  together  with  fruit  trees  and 
vines.  The  unimproved  portions  of  the 
land  are  planted  to  all  kinds  of  vege- 
tables, and  in  many  instances  they  raise 
two  to  three  crops  a  year.  As  an  ex- 
ample, red  onions  planted  in  September 
are  ready  for  market  in  April  and 
May.  Then  the  ground  is  fertilized, 
plowed  and  planted  with  cabbages  or 
other  vegetables  which  make  early  fall 
supplies,  and  is  again  replanted  in  De- 
cember to  something  else.  This  is  why 
the  gardeners  have  to  work  365  days 
in  the  year,  to  say  nothing  of  nights, 
as  they  have  to  get  up  at  2  or  3  o'clock 
in  the  morning  to  come  to  market. 

Taking  the  number  of  gardens  at  a 
hundred  and  averaging  twenty  acres 
each,  the  total  acreage  is  2000,  repre- 
senting a  yearly  rental  of  $36,500  to 
the  land  owners,  or  $18.25  an  acre. 
The  above  acreage  will  soon  be  in- 
creased to  double  the  amount,  as  Stock- 
ton is  becoming  the  shipping  center  pf 
central  California. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


How'i  This  ? 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  In  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Waldinq,  Kinnan  &  Mahvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

FOR  A  DISEASED  UDDER. 

To  the  Editor:— Can  Dr.  Creely  give 
me  some  information  concerning  my  cow  ? 
She  will  calve  in  four  months.  The  milk 
was  so  bitter  and  lumpy,  we  quit  using  it 
two  weeks  ago,  and  have  since  dried  her 
up.  The  milk  from  one  teat,  especially,  is 
as  thick  and  9tringy  as  cornstarch;  but 
her  bag  does  not  seem  to  be  much  swollen 
and  there  19  but  little  milk  in  the  other 
teats.  Is  it  safe  to  put  her  on  fresh  pasture 
now  ?  Ia  there  danger  of  her  bag  spoiling, 
either  now  or  when  she  calves? — W.  A. 
Rice,  Saratoga. 

It  would  be  unsafe  to  turn  her  out 
while  she  is  diseased.  The  mammary 
glands  would  more  than  likely  spoil. 
Apply  externally  camphorated  oil  daily 
and  inject  into  all  of  the  teats  about 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  peroxide  of  hydro- 
gen. A  good  purge  is  indicated.  Mashes 
and  grass  would  also  assist  to  allay  the 
existing  inflammation  and  possible  ul- 
ceration. Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


BOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  9.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  T 


JKRSEY8,  HOLSTEIN8  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  William  Nllei  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Oal. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  beet  A.J.C.O.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Oal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  roosters  for  sale.  Eggs  11.60  per 
setting  of  15.  Incubator  lots  15.00  per  100. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  THOROUGHBRED  FOWLS  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Oal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  a  CO.,  Lob  a  ngeles.Cal.  Nearly 

all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS  A  SPECIALTY.  Birds 

and  eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal. 

MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 

Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


8.  P.  LINDGREN  &  SONS,  Klngsburg.  Cal.  For 
sale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.  S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  *  DUROC 
HOG8.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal.  Established  In  1878. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shlres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRE  BOARS.  O.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.Cal. 


BREEDERS*  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  608 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


EUREKA  GYPSUM  CO. 

The  undersigned  has  in  control  one  of  the  finest  deposits  of  Gypsum  In  the  State,  and  Is 
prepared  to  supply  in  carload  lots  to  any  part  of  the  coast.   85%  PURE. 

W.  S.VAN  E  TWO  IN,  Selma,  California. 

PRICES    ON  APPLICATION. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have  been 
used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  In  the  worst 
Infested  districts  of  Callfo  nla  and  with  the  best  of 
results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and  proving  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  Investment  to  the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  Is  tested  and  found  reliable  before 
a  Hiiigie  dose  Is  put  on  the  market. 

WriU  for  literature  and  testimonial*. 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

Bacteriological  Dept.,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  If.  W.  from  PET  ALUM  A,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


DO 
YOD 
WAHT 
U 

INCUBATOR? 


Our  birds  are  from  the  best  of  stock 
and  have  won  highest  prizes  wherever 
shown. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 
1817  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


FRANK    fK.  mECHAAl', 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 

direct  from  Imported  stock. 


JUST  AS  NATURAL  SiK 
and  a  good  deal  more  reliable.  Domd'I 
bivaJi  1  to  ere*  or  make  Its  chicks  loony. 
DoMD'titay  off  the  neat  and  allow  the  egg- 
to  chill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  ba 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

b  abfoIoUly  perfect  is  to  Incubator  essentUls — proper  appllca- 

i ton  and  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture,  regu* 
stlon  and  ventilation.  For  MV>324  eggt.  WE  PAl 
If  I0HT  ANYWHERE  In  the  TJ.  S.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co..  Boa  217  Petaluma,  CaL 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep — for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep. with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  sin  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale. 


Feeds-Ceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every  day  referenoe 


457  PAGES,  BOUHD  IH  CLOTH. 
Price,  «;2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

880  MARKET  ST.,  SAM  FRANCISCO. 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 


Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AMD  SANTA 
ROSA,  8ONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

is  still  In  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  In  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record :  California  State  Fair.  16  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  53  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  In 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

SESSIONS    <fc     CO.,    117     E.     23rd    St..     Lo*     Angel.s,  Oal. 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


FOR  POULTRY 


This  meal  Is  the  highest  grade  goods  on  the  market.  We  guarantee  it  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
FROM  ANY  DISAGREEABLE  ODOR.  It  Is  PURE  MEAT  and  costs  no  more  than  cheap  tankages. 
Send  for  sample.  It  will  surprise  and  please  you. 

EMERY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  S4TH  ST8„  SAN  FRANCI8CO,  OAL. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

Is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  In  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  6 Chicago?1' 
Branch  Office,  37   Sheldon  Building,  San    Francisco  Cal. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  3^2 5. 00 

TO  IITTKODUCE  THE 

WII  I  ARD  STPFI  PA  NOP  into  every  seotlon  of  the  United  States, 
W  1LLAKU  3  1  CCL   KAIXUD  we  wm  £  fi  gnort  Ume  flellver  ^  yQUI! 


depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  160.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surfaoe  is  30x84  Inohes.  Oven 
12  inohes  high,  17  Inohes  wide  and  SIM  Inohes  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Wolght  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLAKD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  8t.  Loult,  Mo.    Will  ■hip  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

reported  by  dewey,  strong  &  co., 
Pioneer  patent  solicitors 
for  pacific  coast. 

for  week  ending  march  19,  1901. 

669,979.— Conveyor  Chain— E.  T.  Buck- 
nam,  Tulare,  Cal. 

670,196.— Gas  Generator— E.  R.  Cook, 
Sacramento,  Cal. 

670,175.— Baling  Press— W.  H.  Gray, 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 

670,177.— Shingle  Machine — J.  D.  Grif- 
fith, Point  Arena,  Cal. 

670,232.—  Gate— C.  M.  Hooper,  Pullman, 
Wash. 

670.390.  — Can  Making  Machine — M. 
Jensen,  Astoria,  Or. 

670,136.— Oil  Can  Faucet— W.  Lau- 
dahn,  S.  F. 

670.180.  — Can  Soldering  Machine — 
E.  Manula,  Astoria,  Or. 

670.181.  —  Can  Soldering  Machine 
Feed — E.  Manula,  Astoria,  Or. 

670.182.  — Can  Filling  Machine — E. 
Manula,  Astoria,  Or. 

670,409.— Sole  Trimmer— E.  F.  Max- 
well, S.  F. 

670,185.— Mop  Head— J.  F.  McCleary, 
S.  F. 

670,005.— Rotary  Engine— F.  H.  Palm- 
er, Elma,  Wash. 

670,032.— Window— E.  Parmentier,  Van- 
couver, Wash. 

670,376.  —  Extension  Plug  —  P.  H. 
Quinn,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

670.391.  — Printing  Press  Feed  — R. 
Robinson,  New  Whatcom,  Wash. 

670,259. —Gas  Generator  —  J.  Trul- 
linger,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

670.070.  — Disk  Harrow— Willis  &  Porte- 
ous,  Fresno,  Cal. 

670.071.  — Harrow  Tooth  Fastener— 
G.  T.  Willis,  Fresno,  Cal. 

670,092.—  Ore  Car— G.  E.  Woodbury, 
S.  F. 

34,236. — Design — B.  P.  Herndon,  Flor- 
ence, Ariz. 

34,241.— Design— A.  H.  Leach,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.  's  Scien- 
tific Press  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Hame  Hook.—  No.  669,699.  March  12, 
1901.  Don  Jackson,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 
This  invention  consists  of  a  two-part  hook 
having  one  end  bent  to  engage  the  staple 
or  fastening  by  which  it  is  connected  with 
the  hame  and  the  other  with  a  slot  and 
opening  at  one  side  by  which  the  connect- 
ing link  of  the  chain  is  introduced,  the 
two  turnable  about  tu?  pivot  pin  so  as  to 
interlock  and  retain  the  chain  in  place  and 
form  a  solid  lock  and  brace  when  closed. 

Baling  Press.— No.  670,175.  March 
19,  1901.  Wm.  H.  Gray,  San  Leandro, 
Cal. 

This  invention  is  for  improvements  in 
hay  presses,  and  it  consists  essentially  of  a 
door  fixed  to  and  turnable  with  a  shaft 
upon  one  side  so  as  to  move  through  a 
projecting  hopper,  into  which  the  mate- 
rial to  be  pressed  is  placed  in  successive 
charges.  Power  devices  act  to  swing  the 
door  so  as  to  force  the  charge  from  the 
hopper  into  the  press,  and  when  the  press 
is  sufficiently  filled  the  door  is  latched,  the 
follower  is  moved  upward  to  compress  the 
bale,  and  at  the  instant  when  the  com- 
pression is  complete  the  latches  are  disen- 
gaged and  the  parts  restored  to  the  posi- 
tion for  making  another  bale. 

Can  Filling  Machine.— No.  670,182. 
March  19, 1901.  Erik  Manula,  Astoria,  Or. 

This  invention  is  designed  for  filling 
cans  with  salmon  and  the  like,  and  con- 
sists essentially  of  an  intermittently  re- 
volving can  feeder,  a  cylinder  having 
therein  a  series  of  measures  into  which  the 
fish  is  compressed,  and  means  by  which 
these  measures  are  successively  emptied 
into  the  cans.  Combined  therewith  are 
telescopic  tubular  jaws  into  which  the  fish 
is  fed  and  by  which  it  is  delivered  into 
the  measures,  and  a  revolving  knife  by 
which  the  fish  is  cut  off  when  the  meas- 
ures are  filled. 

Can  Soldering  Machine.— No.  670,- 
180.  March  19,  1901.  Erik  Manula,  As- 
toria, Or. 

This  invention  relates  to  can  soldering 
machines,  and  consists  of  an  adjustable 
feed  idevice,  acid  trough  and  solder  trough 
in  line  and  in  different  planes  and  adjust- 
able with  regard  to  each  other.  In  con- 
junction with  these  are  two  spirals  of  dif- 
ferent length  axially  in  line  and  parallel 
to  the  two  troughs,  one  governing  the  ad- 
vance of  the  cans  through  the  acid  bath, 


and  one  the  advance  through  the  solder 
bath. 

Can  Soldering  Machine  Feed  De- 
vice.—No.  670,181.  March  19,  1901.  Erik 
Manula,  Astoria,  Or. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  impi-oved 
feed  device  for  spirally  feeding  cans  in  a 
can  soldering  machine.  It  consists  of  a 
revoluble  inclined  support  or  cone  upon 
the  feed  end  of  a  spiral  driver,  with  guid- 
ing devices  by  which  the  can  is  guided 
and  given  the  inclination  which  it  is  to 
maintain  after  entering  the  acid  or  solder 
bath. 


SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES.  . 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
the  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  which  contain  much  valuable  in- 
formation, and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Cured  yulttor  and  Will  Cure  Fistula. 

Water  Oak,  Va.,  May  27,  1900. 
Please  give  me  treatment  for  horse  with  fistula 
just  coming  on.   I  have  wonderful  faith  in  GOM- 
BAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM.     I  cured  same 
horse  of  quittor  with  it.  E.  J.  Soux. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 


Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from]objectlons  so  common  in  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.  No  smell. 


General  Agents.  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
222  SANSOnB  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

I_0\A/  PRICES. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 

Bet.California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  praotical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agrioulture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
Incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


DEAL  DIRECTS? 


When  yon  buy  a  carriage,  buggy  or  harness.  Choose 
Vfrorn  the  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
Ipay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
f  profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  the 
factory  insures  satisfaction —your  money  back  if 
No.  3034  Bngg7.  Price  $38.30  £JJf& di8sati8ned_ J0"1  P«»*ase-and  enables 
with  leather  qu.rter  top.      you  lO  S8VG  til©  deal©!-  S  pTOflt. 
Oar  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many  styles  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  yon  can 

boy  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  profits  are  cut  off.  No  240    Sinnie  Stan 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO.,  Box  772.  Columbus,  0.  Boggj  n«r»e„.  priM  r 


The "  JCocomobile'9  Company 

OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


STATIONS: 


No.  3. 


355  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
103  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles, 
106   Telegraph    Avenne,  Oakland. 

Your  choice  in  nine  different  styles.  Ladies 
can  operate  them.  Sold  in  guaranteed  condition 
at  reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  catalogues 
and  information  will  be  sent  on  application. 


ROBERT   BRAND  &  CO., 


■  MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


"MINNESOTA  CHIEF"  THRESHERS 

and  SELF-FEEDERS. 


A  FULL  LIRE  OF 

Separator,  Engine  and  Horse  Power 
Repairs  and  Extras 

ALWAYS    I  IN  STOCK.. 


Leather  and  Rubber  Belting. 


m».(hanticixeh  —  It's  no  use  scratching  over 
this  alraw.  Biddy,  il  was  Ihreshed  by  a 
Minnesota  Chi'pf." 


Agents  Fischer's  Taper  Straw-Burning;  Boilers 
and  Bay  City  Iron  Works  Engines. 

and  Salesrooms  :   525  Third  Street, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Clay  Sts., 
OAKLAND,  CAL.         Telephone  Cedar  731. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


O.  H-  EVANS  dfe  CO., 
Machine  Works, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

FMi-st  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pumps,  Etc-, 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work; 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing 


FRANCIS,  SMITH 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


m 


F-OR   TOWN    V/l//\TER  WORKS. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      -      -      -      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  out,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


HAW  KEY E  STUMP  PULLER...  ' 

Makes  a  Clean  Sweep  of  Two  Acres  at  a  Sitting. 

1  A  man  a  boy  and  a  horse  can  operate  it.   No  heavy  chains  or  rods  to  handle.   You  cannot  longer  afford 
to  pay  taxes  on  unproductive  timber  land.   Illustrated  catalogue  FREE,  giving  prices,  terms  and  testi- 
monials, also  full  information  concerning  our  I.  X.  L.  (jrubber.  Iron  dlant  Grub  and  Stump 
riachine,  2-horse  Hawkeye  and  other  appliances  for 
clearing  timber  land.    „  . 

Address  Milne  Bros. 


MILNE  MFC  CO..  8th5s-r.  Monmouth.  III.    Shetland  pony  catalogue 


FOR 
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COLDWELL'S  HORSE  LAWN  MOWER. 


THE  WESTERN  SICKLE  AND  TOOL  GRINDER. 


THE 
CALIFORNIA 
CLIPPER 

LAWN 
MOWER. 


We  have  a  stock  of  the  Latest  Improved 
CREAMERY  and  DAIRY  MACHINERY 
and  Supplies,  and  make  a  specialty  of 
furnishing  and  installing  complete  out= 
fits.  Our  creamery  and  engineering 
experts  give  careful  attention  to  our 
proposed  installations.     tc£  «c£ 

Send   Us  a   Postal   for  Out-  1901 

CREAMERY  AND  DAIRY  CATALOGUE. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

San  Francisco.         Sacramento.         Los  Angeles.         Portland,  Or. 

Manufactory:  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS,  BENICIA,  CAL. 


THE  GEAR  THAT  MADE  THE 

FULTON  PUMP 

RENOWNED. 


MINIMUM  POWER 

REQUIRED. 


If  your  LIFT  PUMP  is  not  a 

FULTON  PUMP 

you  haven't  a  continuous  How  Pump. 

Manufactured  by  A.  T.  AMES,  GALT,  CAL. 


OSBORNE  COLUMBIA 

Reversible,:::::::  V      BISC  HARROW. 

Extension  Head,    A„  peatures  Combined  ,n  0ne  Hanw 

Flexible  Gangs,  

Double  Lever,:::/     GANGS  CAN  BE  SET  AT  ANY  ANGLE. 


\  i  V 

-   ;<.'—MJ^-^^mmmmmMk 

  Sj  ^»  j 

Osborne  Spring  Tooth  SULKY  Harrow.:::::: 
Osborne  Spring  Tooth  REGULAR  Harrow. 
Osborne  Peg  Tooth  Lever  Harrow.::::::::::::: 

The  BEST  line  of  Harrows  that  are  used  by 
the  BEST  Orchardists  in  California. 

WHITE  FOR   CATALOGUE  AMD  LEARN   MORE  ABOUT  THESE  TOOLS.  ADDRESS 

D.  M.  OSBORNE  &  CO., 

13  &  15  main  Street. 
Factory:  AUBURN,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A.         SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 
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THIRTIETH  TEAR 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Two  Southern  California  Interiors. 

We  have  two  interesting  pictures  on  this  page  which 
present  points  both  of  semblance  and  difference.  They 
are  both  attractive  interior  scenes,  but  they  have  at  first 
thought  strikingly  different  motives.  The  first  is  ex- 
pressive of  the  industrial  activity  and  acumen  of  the  south, 
the  other  representative  of  the  elegant  home  interests 
which  are  so  widely  developed  by  the  people  in  that  part 
of  California.  If,  however,  one  looks  a  little  more  closely 
into  the  relations  of  enterprise  and  business  success  to  the 
construction  and  equipment  of  elegant  homes,  they  all 
seem  very  properly  to  be  closely  associated.  This  seems 
very  proper  indeed  from  an  American  point  of  view — per- 
haps the  association  is  more  close  and  cordial  in  the  United 
States  than  anywhere  else  in  the  world.  Our  finest  house 
builders  are  our  most  successful  industrialists;  in  most 
other  parts  of  the  world  the  grandest  residences  are  in- 
heritances from  times  of  ancient  conquest.  The  architects 
of  these  old  fortunes  sheathed  their  steel  in  the  hearts  of 
their  foes  and  rivals  and  appropriated  their  property;  the 
modern  fortune  builder  buries  his  steel  in  the  neck  of  a 
pig  or  in  the  fertile  loam  or  sinks  it  vertically  into  the 
bowels  of  the  earth.  Naturally,  then,  the  princely  homes 
of  the  old  world  point  to  prowess,  slaughter  and  oppres- 
sion, while  those  of  the  new  world  are  established  largely 
upon  industry.  The  further  elaboration  of  this  idea  is  re- 
spectfully referred  to  those  who  have  Fourth  of  July  ora- 
tions in  preparation  for  next  summer. 

But  really  we  do  reflect  a  truth  when  we  associate  the 
business  activity  and  enterprise  of  southern  California 
with  the  elegant  homes  of  the  same  region.  The  interior 
view  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce  conveys  a  wholesome 

lesson  in  that  it  reminds  all  readers  that  the  development  of  southern  California 
from  a  region  of  sheep  ranges  and  dolce-far-niente  ranchos  into  a  district  of  the 
most  elegant  and  profitable  horticulture  has  been  secured  by  free  investment  of 
money,  hard  work  and  tireless  watchfulness  and  activity.  The  results  secured 
by  this  process  are  precious  to  the  southern  people  and  they  excel  all  other 
parts  of  the  world,  probably,  in  displaying  their  achievements  to  attract  others 
who  have  money,  brains  and  energy  which  can  be  enlisted  in  the  same  lines  of 
wealth  and  home  making.  The  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce  is  one  of 
many  expressions  of  this  disposition.  The  picture  shows  only  a  corner  of  the 
permanent  display  of  products  which  it  maintains.    Although  its  work  is  for 


A  Corner  in  the  Exhibit  Room  of  the  Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

the  public,  it  is  a  private  corporation,  possessing  a  membership  of  business  and 
professional  men  of  Los  Angeles  and  southern  California,  ranging  from  950  to 
1000  in  number.  These  contribute  $1  per  month  toward  the  expense  maintain- 
ing the  institution. 

One  of  the  main  features  of  the  organization  is  to  supply  informa- 
tion and  answer  correspondence  relative  to  the  resources  and  productive 
features  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  State.  It  also  maintains  a  free  exhibit 
of  natural  and  manufactured  products.  This  exhibit,  which  occupies  the  greater 
portion  of  the  upper  floor  of  a  building  on  the  corner  of  Fourth  street  and 
Broadway,  specially  erected  for  the  purpose,  is  visited  by  thousands  of  people 

yearly,  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  The 
average  yearly  registration  is  165,000. 
In  addition  to  maintaining  this  exhibit, 
the  Chamber  makes  splendid  displays  of 
California  products  at  all  the  great  in- 
dustrial fairs  in  the  world,  and  thus  at- 
tracts thousands  to  the  upbuilding  of  the 
State. 

Southern  California  homes  need  no  en- 
comiums to  those  who  have  seen  them. 
Whether  they  be  great  or  small,  they 
have  charms  which  none  can  forget.  The 
picture  shows  one  of  the  more  elegant, 
built  upon  the  old  Spanish  model  with  the 
living  rooms  surrounding  a  beautiful 
court,  in  which  plants  grow  and  fountains 
play  in  the  gorgeous  sunshine,  which  is 
thus  welcomed  to  the  very  heart  of  the 
dwelling.  The  glass  roof  is  a  modifica- 
tion of  the  old  plan  which  has  desirable 
points,  but  it  is  not  essential  in  the  balmy 
climate. 


View  of  the  Patio  of  Gail  Borden's  Residence,  Alhambra,  Los  Angeles  County. 


The  newest  thing  on  the  indescribable 
Turk  is  scale  bugs.  A.  D.  Pryal,  horti- 
cultural commissioner  of  Alameda  Co., 
has  received  a  request  from  Jerusalem 
for  certain  insects  that  will  eradicate 
the  scale  which  is  infecting  the  fruit 
trees  of  that  country.  No  doubt  Mr. 
Pryal  will  enter  upon  this  up-to-date 
crusade  in  defense  of  the  holy  city 
with  his  accustomed  enthusiasm. 
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The  Week. 


The  low  temperatures  have  wrought  all  the  havoc 
we  have  apprehended  in  recent  comments.  Not  only 
has  there  been  an  abnormally  low  range  and  dry  air, 
which  has  sapped  the  strength  of  plants,  but  the 
drops  below  the  frost  line  have  been  many  and 
grievous.  We  have  many  reports  of  individual  fruit 
losses  which  are  simply  distressing.  No  doubt  there 
will  be  a  very  moderate  yield  of  some  fruits,  and  buy- 
ers will  be  on  the  alert  to  catch  growers  on  contracts 
favorable  to  their  interests.  We  trust,  however, 
that  many  of  the  extreme  apprehensions  of  losses  will 
not  be  realized.  Very  often  there  is  more  left  than 
seems  possible  at  the  time,  and  prices  sometimes  go 
part  way  toward  compensation  for  losses  in  weight. 
On  the  whole,  this  will  probably  be  true  this  year,  as 
formerly ;  but  some,  no  doubt,  will  lose  nearly  all 
they  hoped  to  secure  this  year.  For  such  we  can  only 
express  the  most  heartfelt  sympathy,  and  exhort 
them  to  fortitude  and  anticipation  of  better  times  to 
come.  The  Weather  Report  this  week  faithfully 
sketches  the  doings  of  frost,  winds  and  drouth. 

Wheat  has  ruled  quiet  at  old  figures  for  spot  offer- 
ings, and  lower  for  futures.  The  only  grain  clear- 
ance for  the  week  is  noteworthy  as  being  a  cargo  of 
5700  tons  of  wheat  for  Spain,  the  first  shipment  to 
that  country  for  a  long  time.  Barley  has  been  look- 
ing upward  and  is  firm  at  the  current  quotations. 
This  cereal  continues  to  move  overland  at  the  special 
freight  rate  recently  established.  Oats  are  quiet 
but  not  quotably  lower;  arrivals  are  principally 
Eastern.  Corn  is  in  light  stock  and  steadily  held. 
Beans  have  developed  no  change  since  last  issue. 
White  varieties  and  Limas  are  firmly  held.  Pinks 
are  offering  at  easy  figures.  In  the  line  of  millstuffs, 
bran  is  being  more  firmly  held  and  rolled  barley  is 
higher,  otherwise  no  changes.  Hay  is  showing 
slightly  reduced  receipt,  but  there  is  still  an 
abundance  for  the  demand.  Beef  is  bringing, 
as  a  rule,  full  current  figures.  Mutton,  is  quiet 
at  last  quoted  decline.  Lamb  is  lower.  Hog 
market  remains  strong  under  very  limited 
receipts,  all  domestic.  Butter  market  shows  about 
same  condition  as  last  week.  High-priced  creamery 
is  in  most  liberal  stock.  Choice  to  select  dairy  is 
most  actively  sought  after,  on  account  of  being 
cheaper  than  creamery.  Cheese  is  in  light  stock  and 
with  a  fair  shipping  demand  the  past  week  has 
tended  against  buyers.  Egg  market  is  more  quiet, 
but  prices  are  without  marked  change  ;  declines  in 
values  for  best  qualities  not  looked  for.  Poultry  has 
averaged  lower  than  preceding  week  ;  poor  old  and 
small  young  did  not  fare  well.     In  citrus  fruits  the 


only  changes  to  note  are  a  firmer  market  for  choice 
oranges  and  lower  prices  for  limes.  Strawberries 
are  making  a  better  display,  both  as  to  quantity  and 
quality,  but  values  are  lower.  Dried  fruits  are  dull. 
Prunes  are  now  offering  at  2  cents  for  the  four  sizes. 
New  ventures  in  prune  growing  are  not  likely  at  this 
figure.  Almonds  are  ruling  firmer,  owing  to  very 
light  crop  in  prospect.  Honey  market  easy,  but  not 
much  new  has  yet  arrived.  Potatoes  are  in  light 
receipt  and  rather  firmly  held.  Onions  remain  scarce 
and  high.  Asparagus  and  most  other  Spring  vege- 
tables lower.  A  little  trading  in  wool,  but  not  at 
very  firm  figures.  Hop  market  is  lifeless ;  practi- 
cally none  offering. 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  have  had 
frequent  warnings  that  dairy  products  were  selling 
above  the  official  quotations,  and  we  have  trusted  to 
our  own  sources  of  information  rather  than  relying 
upon  quotations  which  have  brought  some  of  the  city 
dailies  into  angry  conflict.  The  present  issues  will 
work  for  good  in  the  end,  and  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
us  that  we  have  been  able  to  forewarn  our  readers 
of  dangers  which  have  been  exposed. 

The  Prune  Association  has  met  with  a  serious  ob- 
stacle in  a  decision  by  Judge  Seawell  with  reference 
to  holding  prunes  under  contract.  President  Bond 
says  that  the  significance  of  the  decision  is  that  the 
present  contract  will  not  hold  good  unless  the  prunes 
are  out  of  the  growers'  hands  and  into  the  ware- 
house of  the  Association.  While  it  did  not  affect  the 
present  crop,  it  would  have  a  destructive  effect  on 
next  year's  operations  and  might  disrupt  the  Associ- 
ation. The  contract  is  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Raisin  Growers'  Association,  and  it  will  affect  that 
organization,  which  now  has  a  similar  suit  pending. 
The  Prune  Association  will  appeal  the  case  immedi- 
ately and  an  effort  made  to  obtain  a  decision  before 
the  June  meeting  of  the  Association.  A  reversal  of 
the  decision  is  expected.  Thirty  carloads  of  prunes 
were  sold  during  the  week  past — mostly  for  the  do- 
mestic trade.  The  movement  is  not  brisk,  but  is  bet- 
ter than  for  some  time. 

Wine  affairs  are  still  ascendant.  What  the  effect 
upon  the  price  of  grapes  will  be,  with  the  frost  on  top 
of  the  sharp  demand,  remains  to  be  seen.  There 
will  be  nothing  small  about  it.  It  is  reported  that 
southern  California  wines  and  brandies  are  practi- 
cally under  the  control  of  three  Los  Angeles  firms, 
as  it  is  impossible  to  buy  in  large  quantities  from 
anybody  else.  As  a  result,  the  prices  of  these 
products  are  from  30%  to  50%  higher  than  they  were 
two  years  ago.  It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  buy 
two-year-old  sweet  wines  for  less  than  42J  cents  a 
gallon,  while  two  years  ago  wine  of  the  same  age 
wholesaled  in  large  quantities  at  30  cents.  Brandies 
in  bond  are  worth  85  cents  a  gallon.  Two  years  ago 
they  could  be  secured  for  50  cents.  All  these  things 
are  very  interesting  to  grape  planters. 

One  of  our  readers  who  has  lost  his  fruit  by  frost 
writes  us  that  he  will  have  to  come  down  to  a  peanut 
basis  this  year,  and  asks  us  to  tell  him  how  to  grow 
peanuts.  This  we  will  undertake  to  do  next  week, 
for  it  may  be  of  advantage  to  many.  In  this  connec- 
tion it  may  be  of  advantage  to  know  that  there  will 
be  no  holdover  of  peanuts.  It  was  telegraphed  from 
New  York  the  other  day  that  a  firm  in  Hoboken, 
N.  J.,  has  cornered  the  peanut  market,  having  pur- 
chased all  the  nuts  in  the  Chicago,  Boston  and  New 
York  markets,  as  well  as  having  secured  this  week 
125  carloads  from  Norfolk,  Va.  There  has  been  an 
advance  in  price  from  70  cents  to  90  cents  a  bushel 
lately.  We  suppose  the  southern  peanut  growers 
will  also  be  alert  to  increase  their  acreage  in  view  of 
the  above  facts,  and  still  it  is  encouraging  to  know 
that  the  country  will  be  short  on  peanuts.  It  may 
be  of  some  advantage  to  our  growers. 

A  distressing  death  is  that  of  Dr.  John  A.  Myers, 
which  occurred  in  this  city  last  week.  Dr.  Myers 
was  at  one  time  director  of  the  West  Virginia  Ex- 
periment Station  and  achieved  an  excellent  reputa- 
tion for  his  station  work.  For  the  last  two  years  he 
has  acted  as  propagandist  for  nitrate  of  soda  inter- 
ests, and  he  has  pushed  this  business  very  intelligently 
and  conscientiously.  In  this  work  he  came  to  Cali- 
fornia a  few  weeks  ago  and  contracted  typhoid  fever, 
which  ended  his  life.    Though  in  a  strange  country, 


he  was  warmly  befriended  and  cared  for,  both  by 
local  business  associates  and  by  personal  friends,  and 
his  bereaved  wife  arrived  from  the  East  before  his 
departure.  His  death  seems  the  more  distressing 
because  he  was  in  the  prime  of  a  life  which  was  being 
uprightly  and  usefully  employed.  Many  of  our  read- 
ers who  have  met  him  will  hear  with  deep  regret  of 
his  death.   

The  newly  elected  board  of  directors  of  the  Califor- 
fornia  Raisin  Growers'  Association  organized  with 
M.  T.  Kearney,  president ;  S.  F.  Biddle  of  Hanford, 
vice-president ;  Hector  Burness,  treasurer  ;  Percy 
E.  Goode,  secretary  ;  Robert  Root  (former  secre- 
tary), grading  inspector. 

Gov.  Gage's  approval  of  the  appropriation  by  the 
recent  Legislature  of  $45,000  to  pay  the  indebtedness 
of  the  State  Agricultural  Society  was  wise  and  com- 
mendable. This  will  relieve  the  society  from  the 
limitation  of  a  burdensome  indebtedness  and  enable  it 
to  use  its  every  resource  for  the  purpose  for  which  it 
was  created.  We  have  recently  expressed  our  ap- 
proval of  the  recent  activities  of  the  State  Society, 
and  we  are  glad  it  is  out  from  under  the  handicap. 
We  should  have  a  great  State  Fair  this  year. 


We  have  not  been  alone  in  frost  injuries  on  this 
coast.  This  week's  reports  from  various  parts  of 
Mexico  state  that  unusually  heavy  and  late  frosts 
have  caused  great  damage  to  grain  crops  all  over 
the  republic.  Wheat  has  suffered  most.  Fruit  or- 
chards on  the  west  coast  have  been  slightly  damaged 
and  the  orange  crop  will  be  cut  down  considerably. 

Fruit  movement  is  an  active  topic.  The  Santa 
Fe  says  it  could  stop  the  movement  by  ocean  and  the 
northern  railways  "  in  a  minute  were  we  so  inclined. 
The  initial  lines  have  the  routing  of  all  this  business, 
and  we  could  decline  to  turn  the  business  over  to  the 
ocean  carrier  at  Redondo,  if  destined  to  any  point 
reached  by  rail,  if  we  saw  fit.  We  are  allowing  the 
growers  to  do  as  they  please  in  this  matter,  however, 
for  we  are  confident  that  oranges  can  never  move  in 
large  quantities  via  the  Sound  route."  This  is  real 
kind  of  them,  especially  as  they  are  sure  the  northern 
route  will  not  work.  We  will  see  about  that  later;  it 
may  all  be  true.  Meantime  the  car  lines  declare 
they  are  equipping  themselves  against  any  future  car 
famines.  The  Armour  Company  has  just  completed 
the  construction  of  700  new  refrigerator  cars  for  the 
transportation  of  California  fruit  to  the  Eastern 
markets.  This  makes  a  total  of  over  4000  cars  in  the 
California  fruit  service  in  addition  to  the  1600  cars 
recently  acquired  from  the  Continental  Fruit  Express. 
Even  if  the  ocean  route  does  fail,  it  has  served  a  good 
purpose.  It  shows  that  growers  are  awake  and  that 
railways  cannot  afford  to  sleep. 

Alexander  Craw,  quarantine  officer  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  maintains  his  diligent  watch- 
fulness and  has  recently  had  the  satisfaction  of  bar- 
ring entrance  to  two  grievous  pests  which  have  thus 
far  been  excluded  from  our  orchards.  A  few  days 
ago  he  destroyed  two  cases  of  prune  and  cherry 
trees  that  arrived  from  Japan  infested  with  a  new 
scale  insect,  a  species  of  Parlatoria.  Mr.  Craw  was 
also  vigilant  enough  to  seize  upon  two  baskets  of 
Mexican  oranges  infested  with  "Mexican  orange 
maggots,"  Trypeta  ludens.  These  were  burned  in 
the  steamer's  furnace.  The  fruit  grower  must  feel 
safer  to  know  that  such  important  exclusions  are 
continually  being  made.  Mr.  Craw  is  a  most  efficient 
officer.  ^ 

Those  who  periodically  advance  the  proposition  of 
perfumery  farming  in  California  and  soon  afterwards 
encounter  the  local  difficulties  thereof  should  know 
that  the  general  proposition  of  perfumery  on  a  horti- 
cultural basis  is  becoming  more  difficult  everywhere. 
German  manufacture  of  chemical  perfumes  yielded 
exports  to  a  value  in  1900  of  $2,618,000,  against  $2,- 
451,400  in  1899  and  $2,046,800  in  1898.  The  large  in- 
crease in  the  exports  of  perfumeries  dates  from  1895. 
They  have  met  with  favor  in  England,  in  British 
Africa,  and  in  India.  Holland,  Russia,  Austria-Hun- 
gary, Turkey,  Egypt,  China,  Chile  and  Australia 
consume  German  perfumery.  The  chemical  odors 
and  the  artificial  ethereal  oils  of  German  manufac- 
ture have  greatly  injured  the  French  flower-field  in- 
dustry, as  the  prices  for  the  artificial  odors  are  much 
less  than  those  of  the  natural  ones. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Cassava,  Artichokes  and  Pork. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  Bulletin  No.  44,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Division  of  Chemistry, 
1894,  relating  to  sweet  cassava  (Manihot  aipi),  grown 
in  Florida.  If  you  think  conditions  of  soil  and  climate 
on  the  island  land  in  the  delta  of  the  San  Joaquin  are 
adapted  to  its  growth  and  maturity,  I  would  like  to 
get  some  cuttings  and  try  it  this  season  in  a  small 
way  on  a  piece  of  land  I  have  on  one  of  the  islands. 
Can  you  tell  me  where  I  must  look  for  cuttings,  if 
you  think  it  worth  while  to  attempt  to  grow  it  here  ? 
If  Jerusalem  artichokes  were  planted  in  the  moist  re- 
claimed land,  do  you  think  they  could  ever  be  erad- 
icated if  it  were  desired  ?  I  am  studying  about  en- 
gaging in  pork  raising  on  the  island  land.  What  are 
the  obstacles  you  see  in  the  way  of  success  in  that 
line  if  a  large  number  of  hogs  are  to  be  grown  on  one 
farm  ?  — Roacher,  Stockton. 

Cassava  has  not  succeeded  in  California  thus  far, 
though  several  trials  have  been  made.  It  enjoys 
neither  the  dry  heat  nor  the  cool  night  temperature 
which  are  also  unfavorable  to  sugar  cane  and  rice. 
We  doubt  if  any  cassava  cuttings  can  be  had  in  this 
State,  as  those  who  have  had  the  plant  reported 
that  it  had  died  out.  Material  for  further  trial  will 
have  to  be  brought  from  the  Gulf  States,  unless  there 
are  instances  of  success  which  have  not  come  to  our 
knowledge. 

There  seems  to  be  no  difficulty  about  getting  rid  of 
Jerusalem  artichokes.  They  have  a  way  of  petering 
out  of  themselves;  and  if  they  do  not  go  fast  enough, 
dry  plowing  in  the  heat  of  summer  will  hasten  their 
departure.  As  for  pork  feed,  we  doubt  if  any  of 
these  strange  roots  and  tubers  can  compare  with 
alfalfa  or  other  clovers,  where  they  thrive,  supple- 
mented by  barley,  Indian  or  Kafir  corn. 

The  dangers  in  large  hog  enterprises  are  two — 
first,  disease,  the  prevention  of  which  we  do  not  yet 
fully  understand,  and  which  is  too  often  very  quick 
and  destructive;  second,  the  drop  in  prices  just  as 
soon  as  our  local  product  reaches  a  certain  amount. 
At  present  we  could  clearly  grow  more  hogs  profit- 
ably; but  local  packing  and  outlets  are  small,  and, 
just  as  soon  as  the  production  reaches  greater  volume 
than  can  be  used  in  connection  with  the  large 
amounts  brought  from  the  East,  the  prices  drop. 
Still,  if  we  can  learn  to  grow  healthy  hogs  at  mini- 
mum cost,  we  ought  to  be  able  to  compete  with  the 
East  with  our  better  climate  and  the  freight  cost  in 
our  favor. 

Liquid  Manure---Grafting  Machine. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  how  many  shovel- 
fuls of  chicken  manure  should  be  put  in  fifty  gallons 
of  water  ?  Would  three  hours  be  long  enough  in 
solution  before  using  ?  I  want  to  use  the  liquor  for 
young  trees  and  vines.  Would  three  gallons  of  this 
be  about  right  per  tree  ?  Can  you  tell  me,  also, 
where  the  Trabuc  grafting  machine  can  be  had  ? — 
Jos.  C.  Beatjdry,  Mayhews. 

It  is  pretty  difficult  to  make  a  definite  prescrip- 
tion in  this  line  owing  to  the  exceedingly  variable 
composition  of  chicken  manure.  It  is  an  old  garden- 
er's rule  to  use  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  Peruvian 
guano  to  four  gallons  of  water  for  plants  in  open 
ground,  and  about  half  that  strength  for  plants  in 
pots.  As  one  pound  of  the  best  guano  is  about  equal 
to  six  pounds  of  the  best  chicken  manure  in  a  dry 
condition,  a  fair  theoretical  formula  would  be  a  pound 
and  a  half  of  chicken  manure  to  four  gallons  of  water, 
or  about  thirty-three  pounds  to  fifty  gallons.  But 
the  best  guano  has  its  ingredients  in  a  more  soluble 
condition  than  they  are  in  chicken  manure,  and  to 
get  a  liquid  of  anything  like  equal  strength  more 
chicken  manure  should  b3  used.  We  doubt  if  a  pound 
to  the  gallon  of  water  would  be  excessive.  Much 
longer  soaking  than  you  mention  is  desirable.  A 
day's  soaking,  with  occasional  stirring,  would  be  a 
minimum.  The  old  practice  with  liquid  manure  is  to 
provide  for  long  preparation  in  advance  of  use.  The 
amount  per  tree  or  vine  depends  upon  the  age  and 
size  thereof.  The  application  should  be  made  over  a 
considerable  area  around  the  plant,  and  not  in  one 
place.  Three  gallons  thus  distributed  around  a 
young  tree  might  be  a  good  quantity,  while  the  whole 
fifty  gallons  would  not  be  too  much  for  a  good-sized 
bearing  tree,  as  this  would  only  equal  two  and  one- 
half  tons  of  chicken  manure  to  the  acre,  which  would 
not  be  excessive.  We  see  no  advantage  in  making 
liquid  manure  except  in  garden  practice.  Too  much 
labor  is  involved  to  make  it  economical  in  orchard  or 


vineyard  practice.  Chicken  manure  applied  thinly 
over  the  whole  surface  of  the  ground  and  plowed  in  is 
a  better  proposition. 

The  Trabuc  grafting  machine  is  made  in  France. 
Probably  Mr.  Felix  Gillet  of  Nevada  City  could  put 
you  in  the  way  to  procure  it. 

Tarragon  and  Sorrel. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  tell  about  grow- 
ing tarragon  ;  also,  please  describe  the  kind  of  sor- 
rel which  is  said  to  grow  wild  everywhere  in  America 
and  is  used  for  salads  and  greens  and  otherwise 
cooked  ?  It  is  said  that  it  is  far  better  than  spinach. 
— L  I.  C,  Petaluma. 

These  are  both  old  plants  of  regular  standing  in 
European  gardening  and  culinary  operations.  They 
are  less  known  in  this  country,  and  in  California  are 
probably  grown  only  in  the  gardens  of  citizens  of  for- 
eign birth  who  retain  their  liking  for  them.  We  do 
not  at  this  moment  find  the  seed  in  such  California 
seed  catalogues  as  we  have  at  hand,  but  probably 
any  of  our  leading  dealers  could  get  the  seed  for  you 
from  Eastern  correspondents. 

Tarragon  is  a  hardy  perennial,  the  leaves  and  young 
shoots  of  which  are  used  for  salads,  soups,  pickles, 
etc.  It  is  grown  from  this  seed  or  from  pieces  of 
the  root,  of  which  eye  or  bud  will  make  a  plant.  It 
is  very  easy  to  grow  and  easy  to  keep,  and,  possibly, 
not  easy  to  get  rid  of,  owing  to  the  manner  of 
growth. 

So  far  as  we  know,  the  common  sorrels  which  grow 
wild  in  the  humid  climates  of  America  do  not  occur  in 
the  same  way  here.  The  canaigre  is  used  as  a  pot 
herb  to  some  extent  in  parts  of  the  State  where  it  is 
abundant.  The  other  rumexes  choose  to  grow  more 
freely  in  the  summer,  and  in  our  dry  air  get  very 
tough.  The  common  red  sorrel  of  run-out  pastures 
makes  so  little  foliage  that  it  is  hardly  available.  Of 
the  kinds  freely  used  as  vegetables  in  Europe  and  the 
Eastern  States,  the  common  sorrel  is  Rumex  acetosa; 
the  French  sorrel,  the  one  most  largely  grown  for 
culinary  use,  is  Rumex  scutatus.  It  is  different  in 
appearance  from  other  sorrels,  which  have  spear- 
shaped  leaves,  in  its  broad  foliage.  It  is  the  only  kind 
grown  around  Paris.  This  is  the  kind  you  are  likely 
to  get  from  seedsmen.  It  is  very  easy  to  get  started 
from  seed,  and  when  once  established  the  plants  are 
good  for  several  years. 

Lima  Beans. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  think  the  Lima  bean  would 
grow  and  do  well  in  the  eastern  part  of  Stanislaus 
county  ?  Where  is  the  Lima  bean  mostly  raised  ? 
Do  you  think  it  would  do  well  in  this  soil  and  climate 
if  it  had  irrigation  ?  My  soil  is  sandy  loam.  How 
many  pounds  per  acre  would  an  average  crop  pro- 
duce ?— Reader,  La  Grange. 

Although  the  Lima  bean  is  grown  in  gardens  all 
over  the  State  by  proper  arrangements  of  soil  and 
moisture  conditions,  it  is  grown  as  a  field  crop  only 
in  the  coast  regions  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Ventura 
counties.  In  those  places  there  is  a  deep  loam  soil 
and  equable  heat  and  moisture  conditions  assured  by 
the  ocean  fogs  and  breezes.  In  the  hotter,  drier 
parts  of  the  same  counties  the  plant  does  not  suc- 
ceed, though  but  a  few  miles  distant,  and  it  is  not 
advisable  to  choose  this  bean  for  a  crop  in  any  interior 
region  of  high  heat  and  dry  air,  even  though  irriga- 
tion is  employed.  In  Ventura  county  the  average 
crop  is  about  a  ton  of  clean  beans  to  the  acre — some- 
times 50%  more  is  secured,  sometimes  the  crop  is 
almost  a  failure  through  lack  of  moisture.  The  re- 
gion now  devoted  to  Limas  is  all  that  the  traffic  will 
bear,  if  the  season  is  favorable,  and  a  full  crop  always 
briDgs  a  sharp  fall  in  prices.  Experiments  in  other 
localities  should  be  made  with  caution  and  on  a  small 
scale.  A  full  account  of  this  crop  is  given  in  "  Cali- 
fornia Vegetables."  ^ 

Asparagus  Prices. 

To  the  Editor: — Having  been  a  reader  of  your 
paper  some  eighteen  years,  I  venture  to  ask  you  the 
following  question  :  What  has  been  the  average 
price  of  asparagus  during  March,  April,  May  and 
June  for  the  last  three  years  ?  I  wish  this  in  order 
to  have  an  idea  as  to  the  advisability  of  enlarging 
my  asparagus  plantings. — F.  A.  Stiles,  Easton. 

On  the  first  of  March  asparagus  is  selling  by  the 
pound  and  within  three  years  has  varied  from  7 1  cents 
to  25  cents  per  pound  on  that  date.  Before  the  end 
of  March  the  price  falls  to  3  cents,  and  then  to  a  box 
rate,  which  amounts  to  about  2  cents  to  3  cents  per 


pound  net.  In  April  the  range  has  been  from  1J  cents 
to  3  cents  per  pound,  and  this  holds  without  much 
change  through  May.  June  prices  are  lower — the 
box  prices  sometimes  to  1  cent  per  pound  for  the  con- 
tents. Obviously  the  way  to  grow  asparagus  is  to 
get  it  in  as  early  as  possible.  It  can  be  profitably 
grown  at  a  low  price  only  by  those  who  are  on  the 
best  lands  adjacent  to  canneries  and  who  get  large* 
crops  and  have  minimum  delivery  cost.  From  Fresno 
asparagus  can  manifestly  be  profitably  shipped  to 
San  Francisco  only  in  the  opening  of  the  season,  for 
the  handicap  of  the  freight,  as  compared  with  the 
slight  cost  of  running  it  in  by  boat  from  the  rivers  or 
from  around  the  bay,  would  be  insurmountable. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  8,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Unfavorable  weather  conditions  during  the  week  have 
seriously  impaired  crop  prospects  in  nearly  all  parts  of 
the  valley.  Temperature  considerably  below  normal  and 
dry  northerly  winds  have  been  detrimental  to  grain  and 
hay,  and  severe  frosts  have  injured  early  vegetables,  de- 
ciduous fruits  and  grapes.  The  extent  of  the  damage  to 
fruit  cannot  be  estimated  at  present,  but  reports  show 
that  there  will  be  a  heavy  loss  on  grapes,  apricots, 
peaches,  prunes  and  almonds  in  many  places,  aud  that 
figs,  walnuts  and  early  pears  have  been  considerably  in- 
jured. Light  showers  in  some  sections  have  been  bene- 
ficial. Grain  is  in  good  condition  in  most  places,  but 
needs  rain.    Green  feed  is  becoming  scarce. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Cold  weather  has  prevailed  during  the  week,  and  se- 
vere frosts  have  occurred  in  many  places.  Light  rain 
has  fallen  in  nearly  all  sections,  improving  the  condition 
of  grain  and  hay.  Fruit  in  the  central  and  northern 
counties  appears  to  have  been  more  seriously  injured  by 
frosts  than  in  the  southern  coast  counties,  where  it  is  re- 
ported tne  damage  is  very  light.  In  Alameda,  Sonoma, 
Napa  and  San  Mateo  counties  grapes  and  deciduous 
fruits  have  been  considerably  damaged,  but  the  extent 
of  the  loss  cannot  yet  be  estimated.  Some  of  the  large 
orchards  were  protected  by  smudging,  as  timely  warn- 
ings had  been  given.  Grain  and  hay  are  in  good  condi- 
tion, but  needing  rain  in  the  southern  counties. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Generally  clear  and  cold  weather  has  prevailed  during 
the  past  week,  with  frequent  frosts,  which  in  some  locali- 
ties have  greatly  damaged  vine9  and  apricots  and  caused 
some  damage  to  peaches.  The  general  impression  is 
that  the  frosts  have  not  caused  as  much  damage  as  was 
at  first  anticipated.  Light  showers  fell  quite  generally 
on  Saturday,  but  in  most  sections  were  not  of  material 
benefit.  Rain  is  badly  needed  in  all  parts  of  the  valley. 
Early-sown  grain  is  in  excellent  condition,  but  late  sown, 
especially  on  sandy  soil,  is  suffering  for  rain.  Present 
prospects  are  favorable  for  a  good  fruit  crop.  Alfalfa 
looks  well,  and  green  feed  is  still  plentiful  in  most  dis- 
tricts. North  winds  prevailed  the  greater  portion  of  the 
week.    The  ground  in  most  places  is  too  hard  to  work. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  temperature  has  been  below  normal  during  the 
week,  and  frosts  have  occurred  in  some  places,  slightly 
injuring  apricots  and  early  potatoes.  The  light  showers 
were  very  beneficial  to  hay  aDd  grain,  but  more  rain  is 
needed  for  late-sown  wheat  and  hay.  Apricots  are  drop- 
ping, and  the  yield  will  be  light  in  some  sections.  Other 
deciduous  fruits  and  walnuts  are  advancing  rapidly  and 
looking  well.  Wheat  and  barley  have  commenced  head- 
ing out.    Volunteer  grain  is  being  cut  for  hay. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Cold  week  with  frost. 
Damage  reported  in  some  localities;  none  in  others. 
Morning  of  the  8th  the  coldest  day  on  record  at  Los  An- 
geles, with  heavy  to  killing  frost  on  low  grounds. 

Eureka  Summary. — Gardens  are  backward  on  ac- 
count of  continued  cold  weather  and  high  north  winds. 
Heavy  frosts,  but  no  material  damage  reported.  Grass 
is  good,  and  the  fruit  outlook  excellent. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  April  10,  1901,  are  from  Official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Listen  to  the  Voice  of  the  Tree. 

To  the  Editor: — On  the  first  page  of  your  issue  of 
March  2nd,  1901,  appears  an  illustrated  editorial 
which  should  be  read  and  studied  by  every  person 
interested  in  any  or  all  of  the  various  products  of  the 
soil.  That  every  tree  and  plant  possesses  an  intelli- 
gent power  of  mute  appeal  for  help  from  the  hands 
of  man — an  appeal  readily  understood  by  the  close 
and  intelligent  observer — is  a  fact  long  since  noted 
by  the  writer.  When  your  orcharding  is  unsatisfac- 
tory, your  trees  unproductive,  or,  if  productive,  fruit 
inferior  in  quality,  you  must  study  the  silent  lan- 
guage of  the  tree  and  learn  its  wants,  for  surely 
something  is  wanting  and  the  tree  is  trying  to  have 
you  understand  what  it  is.  It  gives  an  unmistakable 
sign  when  it  shows  you  that  it  cannot  gratify  your 
wishes  either  in  the  quantity  or  quality  of  its  prod- 
uct. By  this  means  the  tree  places  the  key  in  your 
hand,  and  you  have  but  to  unlock  its  secret  and  give 
it  the  keep  it  is  asking  for,  and  its  smiling  abundance 
will  be  your  reward. 

I  will  give  a  case  in  point,  wherein  an  accident  re- 
vealed the  hidden  language  of  the  tree  :  Near  the 
town  of  Mt.  View  stands  an  orchard  of  Royal  apricot 
trees,  fifteen  years  old,  which  have  failed  to  show 
any  blossoms  for  two  years.  Last  year  the  owner 
had  fifty  of  these  trees  grafted  over  to  another  vari- 
ety, believing  that  Royals  were  done  for  there,  not- 
withstanding the  fact  that  they  had  borne  fairly  good 
crops  always  before  these  last  two  years.  Now,  in 
grafting  last  year  it  happened  that  the  grafter  left 
one  large  limb  standing  on  each  tree,  to  "  draw  sap," 
as  he  said.  Now,  behold  !  This  spring  those  limbs 
that  were  left  standing  were  richly  loaded  with  blos- 
soms, while  the  remaining  ungrafted  part  of  the  or- 
chard is  entirely  and  completely  without  bloom.  What 
was  the  language  of  these  trees,  thus  interpreted  ? 
"Relieve  us  of  some  of  this  wood.  It  takes  all  our 
energy  to  support  all  this  wood.  We  cannot  do  this 
and  give  you  fruit."  These  trees  had  been  begging 
for  assistance  for  several  years,  but  were  not  under- 
stood until  the  simple  accident  related  astonished 
their  owner. 

Spring  Pruning. — On  the  same  page  is  an  illus- 
trated article  on  late  spring  pruning,  and  at  the  risk 
of  incurring  your  displeasure  by  too  long  a  letter  I 
will  give  briefly  my  experience  in  that  line,  and  why 
now  I  always  prune  peach  trees  late  in  the  spring. 
About  ten  years  ago  I  had  charge  of  a  peach  or- 
chard, which  I  pruned  each  year  in  the  fall.  It  was 
never  fully  a  success,  much  of  the  fruit  dropping  be- 
fore maturity,  and  what  remained  on  the  trees  was 
not  up  to  standard.  I  saw  something  was  wrong 
and  began  to  study  "tree  language."  The  tree 
wants  something.  What  is  it  ?  Now,  it  struck  me 
that  the  fruit  of  these  trees  was  not  properly  fer- 
tilized. They  needed  all  their  blossoms  to  fertilize 
thoroughly  each  other  in  order  to  make  perfect  fruit. 
The  next  season  I  waited  until  the  trees  had  about 
gone  out  of  bloom  and  gave  them  a  thorough  prun- 
ing, and  that  year's  peaches  were  the  finest  I  ever 
saw  ;  and  I  have  followed  the  same  rule  ever  since 
with  peaches  only,  and  the  results  have  been  most 
satisfactory. 

To  be  successful,  study  carefully  the  silent  speech 
of  the  tree  and  hasten  with  assistance  to  its  appeals, 
and  it  will  bless  you  with  a  rich  and  bountiful  return 
in  golden  fruit.  A.  Kamp. 

Mt.  View. 


Notes  on  Grafting. 

J.  W.  Mills,  foreman  of  the  University  sub-station 
at  Pomona,  gives  the  California  Cultivator  some  con- 
clusions from  his  experience  with  grafting.  Although 
it  is  too  late  for  grafting  in  most  places,  except  per- 
haps in  the  mountain  valleys,  the  notes  will  do  to 
keep  for  future  use.  If  scions  are  cut  and  kept  dor- 
mant, grafting  may  be  done  after  growth  has  started 
out  on  the  stock. 

Preparation  for  Grafting.— It  is  better  to  cut 
off  all  the  main  limbs  at  the  time  of  grafting  and 
make  the  whole  tree  over  at  once.  Small  brush  low 
down  should  be  left  to  shade  the  body  of  the  tree  and 
give  leaf  surface  till  the  growth  of  the  tree  takes  its 
place.  This  is  not  essential,  but  has  advantages. 
Small  side  limbs  should  be  left  when  possible  for  rea- 
sons stated  above,  and  to  prevent  the  scions  from  be- 
ing knocked  out  by  accidents  that  are  always  liable 
to  occur.  After  the  scions  begin  a  vigorousgrowth, 
the  small  limbs  and  suckers  should  be  removed  so  as 
to  throw  all  the  growth  into  the  new  top.  It  is  well 
to  whitewash  the  trees  clear  up  into  the  branches. 
All  deciduous  trees  are  benefited  by  this  treatment. 

Limbs  that  are  to  be  grafted  and  are  2  inches  or 
more  in  diameter  should  have  from  two  to  four  scions 
inserted  equidistant  from  each  other.  After  one  or 
two  season's  growth  they  should  be  thinned  out,  leav- 
ing the  strongest.  By  this  time  the  stumps  are 
capped  with  new  wood  and  the  smaller  wounds  made 
by  the  removal  of  the  useless  limbs  soon  heal  over. 
We  have  plum  and  pear  trees  grafted  over  when  the 


limbs  were  3  inches  in  diameter.  When  treated  in 
the  way  just  described  they  show  no  scars,  simply  a 
ring  showing  a  change  in  the  different  kinds  of  bark. 
Wax  and  strips  of  cloth  should  always  be  put  over 
the  scion  at  the  points  of  union  with  the  stump.  All 
saw  cuts  should  be  waxed. 

Saw  Grafting. — Any  method  of  grafting  is  suc- 
cessful when  it  is  quickly  done  and  the  inside  barks  of 
scions  and  stock  match.  If  the  bark  slips  well,  in- 
serting a  wedge-shaped  scion  at  the  top  between  the 
bark  and  wood  is  a  good  way.  Splitting  the  stumps 
of  large  limbs  for  cleft  grafting  is  not  desirable. 
Either  bark  grafting  as  described  above  or  saw 
grafting  is  better.  The  latter  is  done  by  sawing 
across  the  corner  and  well  down  on  the  side  of  the 
limb.  Trim  out  the  saw  cut  with  a  sharp  knife. 
Place  the  knife  blade  nearly  parallel  with  the  edge  of 
the  cut;  press  the  blade  with  the  thumb  and  a  smooth 
cut  is  made  with  one  movement.  Make  the  incision 
wider  at  the  top  so  that  the  scion  can  be  placed 
firmly  in  position  from  the  top. 

This  method  gives  better  results  than  the  usual 
cleft  graft  in  large  limbs;  there  is  not  so  much  pres- 
sure placed  on  the  scion  and  no  cavities  are  left  in  the 
heart  of  the  limb. 

Apricot  Bdddino. — Apricot  trees  over  five  years 
old  should  not  be  grafted.  The  wood  is  hard  and 
does  not  make  a  good  union.  If  it  is  desirable  to 
change  bearing  trees  into  some  other  variety,  cut 
the  tops  off  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  picked  in  July.  Re- 
move the  limbs  so  as  to  retain  the  symmetry  of  the 
tree.  Sprouts  will  soon  come  out  all  over  the  limbs; 
when  they  get  to  be  6  or  8  inches  long,  thin  them  out 
to  two  or  three  to  each  stump.  As  soon  as  the 
sprouts  are  as  large  as  lead  pencils,  which  will  be 
about  the  latter  part  of  September,  bud  them  to  any 
variety  desired.  Early  the  following  spring  cut  the 
sprouts  off  about  an  inch  above  the  dormant  bud. 
Before  the  following  fall  comes  the  tree  will  have 
large  tops  that  will  require  some  pruning.  These 
new  tops  will  not  blow  off  as  they  do  when  grafts  are 
inserted  in  the  stumps  of  large  limbs. 


ARBORICULTURE. 


Good  Avenue  Trees  for  California. 

From  an  Address  by  A.  Campbell  Johnston  of  Garvanza. 

The  Acacias. — Among  the  many  beautiful  families 
of  trees  suitable  for  avenue  planting  none  possess  so 
many  good  qualities  as  the  acacia.  Its  delicate 
fragrant  blossoms  do  so  much  to  beautify  our  gardens 
in  early  spring.  The  selection  of  Acacia  melanoxylon 
to  represent  this  attractive  family  was  singularly 
unfortunate  ;  this  tree  blooms  late,  with  dirty  white 
flowers,  is  an  inhabitant  of  moist  canyons  and  though, 
like  many  trees,  promises  well  for  the  first  few  years, 
when  grown  up,  if  deprived  of  irrigation,  dies  away. 
Much  to  be  preferred  as  a  neat  moderate-sized  ave- 
nue tree  is  Acacia  pycnantha.  When  planted  out  in 
the  ground  it  grows  as  fast  as  a  eucalyptus  and  has 
beautiful  golden-yellow  fragrant  blossoms  coming  in 
early  spring.  It  stands  drought  and  abuse  remark- 
ably well.  Acacia  Baileyana,  a  new  introduction,  is 
very  beautiful  and  a  rapid  grower.  Its  blooms  are 
great  favorites  in  the  florists'  shops  in  Australia. 

For  country  roads,  where  trees  are  often  neglected, 
we  can  recommend  Acacia  mollissima  and  Acacia 
normallis.  The  first  with  bluish  foliage,  the  second 
yellow,  both  flowering  freely  in  March  and  April.  A 
few  years  ago,  when  the  white  scale  was  prevalent, 
thousands  of  these  trees  were  destroyed  ;  the  black 
scale  seems,  however,  not  to  affect  them.  Acacia 
falcata  is  much  used  in  the  south  of  France ;  also, 
some  of  the  forms  of  Acacia  longifolia,  a  very  valu- 
able species,  with  long  yellow  catkins.  Acacia  elata 
is  recommended  from  Australia.  There  are  probably 
twenty  kinds  well  worthy  of  trial  for  avenue  trees 
and  at  least  100  species  which  ought  to  find  a 
way  into  gardens,  and  would  give  a  succession  of 
blooms  for  at  least  ten  months  in  the  year.  The  speci- 
men tree  of  Acacia  koa  in  the  botannical  garden  in 
the  Elysian  Park  is  very  ornamental  and  seems  to 
stand  drought.  As  yet  it  has  not  flowered.  This  is 
one  of  the  few  timber  trees  from  Hawaii. 

Eucalypts. — The  next  important  family  are  the 
eucalypts ;  few  of  these  are  well  suited  for  street 
planting  in  cities.  Of  those  thoroughly  tested  are 
Eucalyptus  polyanthema,  blooming  in  winter,  with 
long  pendant  blossoms  recalling  mignonette. 

Eucalyptus  calophyl'a  and  Eucalyptus  ficifolia  are 
fall  bloomers,  and  E.  sideroxylon  var.  pallida,  with 
beautiful  crimson,  blooms  from  January  to  April,  and 
has  a  weeping  silvery  foliage.  Individual  specimens 
of  E.  corymbosa  in  full  bloom  make  a  sight  not  easily 
forgotten,  and  may  prove  useful  for  avenues.  Many 
others,  such  as  E.  cornuta,  E.  diversicolor,  E.  capet- 
talata  and  E.  leucoxylon,  are  well  suited  for  country 
roads.  E.  microcorys  is  highly  recommended  in  Aus- 
tralia, and,  from  the  description  and  habit  of  growth, 
is  one  of  the  few  kinds  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  lawn 
as  a  specimen  tree. 

How  unfortunate  the  selection  of  E.  cornynocalyx 
(the  sugar  gum)  has  been  for  avenue  planting  can  be 
well  demonstrated  by  taking  the  Seventh  street  car 
line  in  Los  Angeles.    This  street  was  planted  about 


five  years  ago,  and  the  ragged,  straggling  habit  of 
this  tree  is  well  demonstrated,  the  only  successful 
trees  being  a  few  specimens  of  E.  cornuta  mixed  with 
them.  We  are  again  courting  failure  by  planting 
E.  robusta.  It  is  a  swamp  tree,  and  when  grown  up 
is  straggling  and  brittle  and  quite  unsuited  for  ave- 
nue purposes.  This  tree,  when  young,  promises  so 
much  and  is  such  a  failure  when  grown  up. 

A  proper  test  of  this  and  other  eucalypts  in  our 
parks  for  avenue  purposes  would  have  saved  thou- 
sands of  dollars  to  the  people  of  Los  Angeles.  The 
narrow-leafed  type,  E.  amygdalina,  planted  occa- 
sionally on  sidewalks  at  Redlands,  is  well  worthy  a 
place  in  this  list.  I  think,  however,  E.  Andreana, 
the  species  that  supplies  most  of  the  cut  flowers  for 
the  London  and  Paris  markets,  and  E.  mellidora,  also 
a  winter  bloomer,  promise  well. 

Other  Trees. — Very  nearly  allied  to  the  eucalypts 
are  the  Angophora  intermedia  and  Tristania  con- 
ferta,  both  very  beautiful  and  much  used  as  avenue 
trees  in  Australia,  especially  around  Sydney.  They 
make  an  umbrageous  tree  and  are  very  attractive  in 
bloom;  Syncarpia  laurifolia  (the  turpentine  tree)  is 
also  well  recommended,  but  requires  good  soil. 

Sterculia  diversifolia,  more  commonly  known  as 
brachychiton,  has  been  planted  around  Pasadena  and 
has  proved  very  satisfactory.  It  does  not  afford 
much  shade,  but  its  shining  bright  leaves  shed  the 
dust  in  summer,  and  it  has  pretty  bell-shaped  flowers 
in  fall  and  winter.  It  is,  perhaps,  our  best  tree  for 
planting  alternately  with  other  trees  of  a  somewhat 
more  umbrageous  character.  Jacaranda  mimosce- 
folia  (now  Jovalifolia),  from  Brazil,  is  common  here, 
but  not  planted  sufficiently.  When  bearing  its  pretty 
blue  flowers  it  is  especially  attractive.  Our  camphor 
tree  has  pretty  light-green  leaves,  and  the  young 
foliage  in  spring  has  a  red  tint,  which  gives  variety. 
These  two  trees  can  only  be  planted  in  localities  free 
from  frost,  and  require  irrigation  and  some  care. 
Grevillea  robusta,  when  well  cut  back,  remains  one 
of  our  best  avenue  trees.  The  rubber  tree  (ficus) 
affords  some  very  ornamental  trees,  which,  however, 
from  their  robust  root  growth,  are  not  to  be  recom- 
mended where  there  are  cement  sidewalks. 

Among  those  trees  of  especial  promise  are  Calo- 
dendron  capense  (beautiful  tree)  from  the  Cape,  with 
beautiful  white  blooms,  much  used  for  avenues  in  its 
native  country.  Melaleca  leucaendron  is  of  rapid 
growth  and  eventually  makes  a  beautiful  tree,  with 
attractive  white  flowers. 

Several  others  of  the  strong-growing  melaleucas 
and  callistemons  are  well  worth  a  trial.  These  trees, 
however,  are  affected  by  severe  frost. 

Palms. — Among  the  palms,  Cocos  plumosa  has 
been  much  planted  around  Santa  Barbara.  Probably 
more  satisfactory  for  general  planting  is  the  palm 
generally  known  as  Chamaerops  excelsa,  of  neat  and 
rather  rapid  growth.  Both  the  date  and  fan  palms 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  too  untidy  and  of  too 
spreading  habit  to  be  included  in  this  list.  The  Dra- 
coena  (now  Cordyline),  especially  the  broad-leafed 
type,  known  as  Australis,  is  useful  for  general  plant- 
ing, giving  quite  a  tropical  aspect  to  the  landscape. 


Oaks  on  the  Sacramento  Valley  Plains. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Snowball  of  Knights  Landing,  in  the 
course  of  a  letter  to  the  Woodland  Mail,  makes  these 
interesting  points  and  suggestions :  When  I  first 
settled  on  this  place  the  river  bank  for  about  one- 
fourth  of  a  mile  was  a  literal  thicket  of  brush,  wild 
rose  bushes,  grape  vines,  willows,  with  a  few  syca- 
more and  stunted  oak  trees.  About  the  year  1860  I 
went  over  my  place  to  find  a  few  oak  poles  to  make 
corral  bars,  and,  after  working  half  a  day  going  all 
over  100  acres  of  ground,  I  found  just  two  sticks 
large  enough  for  corral  bars.  To-day,  after  having 
cleared  out  the  brush  and  giving  the  oaks  a  chance 
on  this  same  land  of  not  over  fifty  to  sixty  acres, 
there  is  standing  to-day  at  least  500  cords  of  oak 
wood.  Many  of  the  trees  could  make  over  a  cord  to 
the  tree,  and  had  the  timber  been  thinned  out  the 
trees  would  have  been  much  larger  and  thriftier.  An 
oak  tree  takes  20  feet  square  of  land  to  perfect  its 
growth,  and  the  reason — and  the  only  one — the  few 
groves  of  young  oaks  one  sees  near  the  creek  in  this 
county  do  not  make  a  more  rapid  growth  is  simply 
because  the/  cannot  develop,  for  you  will  find  as  many 
as  ten,  and  even  twenty,  trees  on  each  20  square  feet 
of  land  in  many  places. 

I  find  the  oak  tree  will  grow  from  the  acorn  read- 
ily. Just  plant  the  acorn  all  around  your  fields  about 
10  feet  apart;  give  the  young  trees  half  a  chance  the 
first  five  years,  and  after  that  they  will  take  care  of 
themselves. 

Thirty  years  ago,  where  Woodland  stands,  the  land 
was  covered  with  fine,  large,  thrifty  oak  timber,  but 
the  demand  for  firewood  soon  cleared  the  land  of  its 
noble  oak  trees,  and  none  were  planted  to  replace 
those  cut  down.  The  land  is  becoming  almost  tree- 
less. My  experience  is  that  an  acorn  planted  will  pro- 
duce an  oak  tree  in  as  quick,  if  not  quicker,  time  than 
the  common  California  walnut  planted  at  the  same 
time  will  produce,  and  especially  will  this  be  the  case 
when  we  get  the  facilities  for  winter  irrigation  in 
operation,  for  there  is  no  tree  that  responds  so 
quickly  to  irrigation  as  the  oak  tree  of  Yolo  county. 
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I  have  found  on  the  river  in  seasons  of  overflow,  when 
the  young  oaks  are  surrounded  with  water  in  the 
winter  season,  the  following  summer  they  made  a 
wonderful  growth  of  wood.  I  take  it,  therefore,  that 
nothing  could  accomplish  such  beneficial  results,  both 
as  producing  fuel,  beautifying  the  farms  and  the  pub- 
lic roads,  and  adding  to  the  annual  rainfall  of  the 
valley  as  a  general  planting  of  forest  trees,  not  for- 
getting in  your  selection  of  varieties  the  somewhat 
despised  but  wonderfully  useful  California  oak  tree. 


THE  GARDEN. 


The  Potato  Blight  and  Its  Treatment. 

We  have  answered  several  queries  about  the  potato 
disease  or  blight  during  the  last  few  months,  and  we 
know  otherwise  that  the  trouble  is  not  as  widely  un- 
derstood as  it  should  be  and  that  great  losses  can  be 
averted  by  proper  treatment. 

Mr.  David  A.  Brodie  of  the  Pyallup  branch  of  the 
Washington  Experiment  Station  has  prepared  a  bul- 
letin giving  a  popular  sketch  of  the  disease,  and  the 
results  attained  in  a  set  of  experiments  with  it, 
which  we  can  draw  from  in  outlining  the  facts  which 
seem  to  us  most  important. 

The  Disease  in  Washington. — Mr.  Brodie  alludes 
to  the  very  general  occurrence  of  potato  blight  in 
western  Washington  and  the  damage  caused  by  it 
during  the  past  two  years,  not  only  in  preventing  the 
proper  growth  and  development  of  the  tubers,  but  in 
causing  them  to  rot  during  the  winter,  or  rendering 
them  unfit  for  planting  in  the  spring.  So  far  as 
known  to  the  writer  very  little  has  been  done  toward 
preventing  its  ravages  in  the  State. 

Nature  of  the  Disease. — Potato  blight  is  a  gen- 
eral term  applied  to  certain  fungus  diseases  which 
attack  the  leaves,  stems  and,  in  some  cases,  the 
tubers  of  the  potato.  At  least  two  of  these  diseases 
are  found  on  potatoes  here,  but  the  late  blight  caused 
by  the  fungus  Phytophthora  infestans  is  by  far  the 
most  destructive.  It  is  to  this  disease  that  the  fol- 
lowing experiments  apply,  although  the  same  treat- 
ment is  effective  in  the  so-called  early  blight. 

Many  fungi  produce  two  kinds  of  spores,  commonly 
known  as  summer  and  winter  spores.  The  summer 
spores  are  capable  of  germinating  at  once  and  serve 
to  spread  the  fungus  rapidly  during  the  summer. 
The  winter  spores  lie  dormant  during  the  winter  and 
germinate  in  the  spring,  their  function  being  to  tide 
the  plant  over  an  unfavorable  period.  In  the  potato 
blight  only  the  summer  spores  are  known  to  occur. 
These  are  formed  in  great  abundance  on  the  potato 
leaves  and  make  fresh  inroads  on  the  surrounding 
tissues  of  the  same  leaf  or  are  carried  by  the  rain  to 
other  leaves  of  the  same  plant  or  blown  by  the  wind 
to  healthy  leaves  of  other  plants.  So  the  disease 
spreads,  especially  in'moist  warm  weather. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  season  the  mycelium  grows 
downward  through  the  stems  of  the  plant  into  the 
tubers,  where  it  remains  over  winter.  As  soon  as 
the  potato  begins  to  grow  in  the  spring  the  mycelium 
of  the  fungus  grows  up  through  the  tissues  and  ma- 
tures the  first  summer  spores  of  the  season. 

Principles  of  Spraying. — As  most  fungi  live 
within  the  tissues  of  the  host  plant,  and  only  the 
spores  are  exposed,  it  is  readily  seen  that  the  treat- 
ment of  the  main  body  of  the  fungus  is  practically 
impossible,  as  whatever  would  penetrate  so  far  as  to 
injure  the  fungus  must  at  the  same  time  injure  the 
host  plant.  Consequently  we  look  to  the  spore  stage 
to  find  a  vulnerable  place  to  attack  it,  as  the  spore 
is  the  only  part  of  most  fungi  that  eve:'  appears  out- 
side the  epidermis. 

It  has  been  demonstrated  many  times  that  spores 
of  fungi  will  not  germinate  in  the  presence  of  certain 
chemicals,  such  as  copper  salts,  and  on  account  of  its 
cheapness  as  well  as  its  effectiveness,  copper  sul- 
phate (bluestone)  is  used  most  extensively. 

Some  plants  are  so  tender  and  sensitive  that  the 
pure  bluestone  cannot  be  used  without  injury,  and  for 
that  reason  the  Bordeaux  mixture,  a  combination  of 
bluestone  and  lime,  is  used.  The  lime  neutralizes  the 
copper  sulphate  and  renders  it  perfectly  harmless  to 
most  plants,  without  destroying  its  usefulness  as  a 
fungicide.  It  also  possesses  the  quality  of  being  very 
adhesive.  By  coating  the  leaf  with  a  thin  film  of  the 
Bordeaux  before  the  fungus  has  had  a  chance  to  gain 
a  foothold,  any  spores  that  may  be  carried  to  it  come 
in  contact  with  the  copper,  which  prevents  its  germ- 
inating. 

Plan  of  the  Experiment. — With  a  view  of  testing 
the  value  of  the  Bordeaux  mixture  on  potato  blight, 
a  plat  4x18  rods  was  selected  on  sandy  bottom  land 
which  bad  been  in  cultivation  for  many  years.  All 
the  rows  were  exactly  four  rods  long,  and  ran  cross- 
wise of  the  plat. 

Slight  indications  of  the  blight  began  to  appear 
about  July  1st,  and  on  July  3d  every  alternate  three 
rows  were  sprayed  with  the  Bordeaux  mixture.  The 
disease  continued  to  spread  over  the  untreated  por- 
tions until  July  17th,  when  the  field  was  again  sprayed 
as  follows : 

Two  rows  in  each  plat  already  sprayed  were 
treated  again,  and  the  third  row  was  left  to  try  the 


effect  of  one  treatment  when  applied  early.  The 
middle  row  in  each  of  the  plats  not  sprayed  July  3d 
was  also  sprayed  at  this  time  to  try  the  effect  of  one 
treatment  when  applied  after  the  blight  had  ad- 
vanced considerably.  Thus  in  every  six  rows  through- 
out the  field  were  two  rows  not  treated,  two  rows 
treated  twice  and  two  treated  once,  one  early  and 
the  other  two  weeks  after  the  disease  appeared. 

It  may  be  stated  here  that  the  result  of  the  single 
treatment  was  very  much  in  favor  of  the  early  appli- 
cation, but  in  neither  case  was  the  effect  as  well 
marked  as  where  two  applications  were  made.  The 
average  increase  in  the  yield  of  marketable  potatoes 
in  the  twelve  sprayed  rows  over  that  of  the  un- 
sprayed  rows  is  nearly  37%. 

When  to  Spray. — So  much  depends  upon  the 
weather  conditions  for  the  development  of  the  potato 
blight  that  no  set  time  can  be  given  for  its  appear- 
ance. Last  year  it  appeared  about  the  1st  of  July, 
and  the  year  before  somewhat  later.  When  it  first 
appears,  small  mildewy  spots  appear  on  the  under 
side  of  the  leaves  ;  then  dead,  brown  spots  appear. 
When  once  started  the  disease  spreads  very  rapidly, 
and  has  been  known  to  spread  over  an  entire  field  in 
one  or  two  days.  Soon  the  leaves  and  stems  are  re- 
duced to  a  decaying  mass  which  emits  a  very  disa- 
greeable odor.  From  this  it  is  plain  that  as  soon  as 
the  disease  is  developed  no  time  should  be  lost  in  go- 
ing to  work. 

Undoubtedly  the  best  plan  would  be  to  spray  once 
quite  early,  say  about  the  middle  of  June,  in  order  to 
be  sure  of  heading  off  the  disease.  This  should  be  re- 
peated every  two  weeks  to  insure  success,  as  a  great 
deal  depends  on  keeping  the  plants  safely  guarded 
against  the  attacks  of  the  spores. 

In  most  cases  two  applications  would  suffice,  but 
three  are  recommended.  In  any  case,  the  first  ap- 
plication must  be  done  before  the  disease  gets  a  foot- 
hold, so  that  the  spores  cannot  find  a  favorable  place 
to  grow. 

How  to  Make  Bordeaux. — Dissolve  four  pounds  of 
copper  sulphate  in  twenty-five  gallons  of  water  in  a 
wooden  vessel.  In  a  separate  vessel  put  six  pounds 
of  quicklime  and  add  water  slowly  until  it  is  com- 
pletely slaked,  then  dilute  to  twenty-five  gallons  and 
stir  thoroughly.  The  bluestone  solution  and  the  mix- 
ture of  lime  and  water  should  then  be  poured  to- 
gether slowly  into  a  third  vessel ;  it  is  then  ready  to 
be  strained  into  the  spray  barrel.  In  order  to  get 
the  best  results  the  mixture  should  be  used  the  same 
day  it  is  made. 

To  dissolve  the  bluestone,  it  is  best  done  by  sus- 
pending it  in  the  water  in  a  coarse  sack  or  something 
of  the  kind  for  about  three  or  four  hours  or  over 
night.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  as  the  bluestone 
dissolves  it  sinks  to  the  bottom,  so  by  keeping  the 
undissolved  material  near  the  surface  it  dissolves 
faster  than  it  would  in  the  more  nearly  saturated 
solution  at  the  bottom. 


THE  FIELD. 


Hints  on  Hay  Making. 

Haying  is  at  hand,  and  before  the  rush  comes  it 
may  be  helpful  to  some  readers  to  know  what  experi- 
enced California  hay  growers  think  of  the  ways  of 
doing  it.  P.  G.  Carter  of  Monrovia,  Los  Angeles 
county,  writes  to  the  California  Cultivator,  after 
many  years'  experience,  both  at  the  East  and  in  Cali- 
fornia. He  believes  he  has  acquired  the  ability  of 
obtaining  a  much  larger  yield  from  the  same  acreage 
and  of  much  better  quality,  and,  at  the  same  time,  at 
a  much  lower  expense  from  the  time  the  seed  is  sown 
until  the  hay  is  baled  and  in  store,  than  are  common. 
He  confines  his  remarks  exclusively  to  the  manipula- 
tion of  the  product  from  the  time  the  mowers  are  first 
started  until  the  hay  is  properly  cured,  baled  and  in 
store.  Although  these  remarks  especially  refer  to 
barley,  wheat  and  oat  hay,  more  commonly  grown  in 
southern  California,  still,  with  certain  modifications, 
they  are  equally  applicable  to  any  other  kinds  of 
hay. 

Cutting. — In  the  first  place,  all  varieties  of  hay 
should  be  cut  as  soon  as  possible  after  the  seed  of  the 
plant  is  in  the  milk  and  while  the  plant  is  still  green, 
so  that  when  cut  and  cured  it  will  still  retain  a  green 
appearance.  In  case  of  exceptional  dry  weather,  it 
is  better  to  cut  the  hay  before  it  loses  its  green 
color,  regardless  of  the  seed  of  the  plant,  since  it  is 
the  hay  rather  than  the  grain  in  the  hay  that  is  most 
to  be  desired.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
moment  the  stalk  is  separated  from  the  root  by  the 
sickle  every  particle  of  nutriment,  if  properly  cured 
and  cared  for,  will  remain  in  the  stock  as  food, 
whether  it  be  in  form  of  the  seed  or  the  stalk,  and 
that  the  green  and  palatable  condition  of  the  hay  is 
paramount  to  all  other  considerations. 

Curing. — Since,  as  stated  above,  it  is  the  stalk  of 
the  plant  that  is  to  be  mainly  considered,  the  moment 
it  is  severed  from  the  parent  root  the  next  thing  to 
be  considered  is  to  properly  cure  the  stalk  so  as  to 
retain  all  its  natural  juices  and  sweetness.  The 
quicker  this  is  done  and  with  the  least  exposure  to 
the  elements,  the  better  will  be  the  quality  of  the 
hay. 

Therefore,  the  next  all-important  thing  to  be  done 


after  the  green  stalk  is  separated  from  the  root  is  to 
rake  into  winrows  as  soon  as  it  is  sufficiently  dried, 
so  as  to  take  no  harm  from  being  raked.  In  most 
cases  where  the  crop  is  not  heavy  or  quite  green  and 
the  sun  is  hot,  this  can  be  done  very  soon  after  mow- 
ing. Thus  the  color  and  sweetness  of  the  plant  will 
be  protected  from  exposure  to  heavy  dews  of  the 
succeeding  nights. 

Within  a  few  hours — dependent  upon  the  condition 
of  the  weather  and  especially  of  the  hay — the  win- 
rows  should  be  bunched  with  a  two-horse  rake  and 
left  in  this  condition  for  another  twenty-four  hours 
for  further  curing  in  the  bunches.  The  bunches 
should  then  be  inverted — turned  bottom  side  up — in 
the  same  way  as  bunched,  by  a  two-horse  rake.  In 
this  condition  it  should  be  left  for  another  day's  hot 
sun.  It  should  then,  or  as  soon  as  possible,  be  hauled 
together  into  large  stacks  for  the  sweating  process, 
preparatory  to  baling.  Much  economy  should  and 
can  be  used  in  this  stacking  process.  The  hauling 
should  be  done  with  a  large  four-horse  hay  gatherer, 
or  "  go-devil,"  by  which  50  to  100  tons  can  be  hauled 
to  the  stack  in  a  day.  Another  labor-saving  imple- 
ment for  pitching  onto  the  stack  is  used,  being  oper- 
ated by  two  men  and  one  or  two  horses.  In  all  of  this 
work  in  the  hay  field  everything  is  done  by  horse 
power  operated  by  the  drivers  of  the  teams. 

In  this,  as  in  all  other  branches  of  husbandry,  strict 
economy  should  be  observed,  not  only  in  labor  saving, 
but  in  the  saving  of  hay.  While  the  stacking  is  in 
progress,  cross-raking  close  behind  the  stacker 
should  follow,  in  which  process  every  pound  of  scat- 
tered hay  should  be  raked  clear  up  to  the  hay  haul- 
ers and  by  them  carried  to  the  stack  with  the  other 
hay.  It  will  be  observed  that  by  this  systematic  pro- 
cess not  a  moment  of  time  is  lost  in  unnecessary  work 
— individual  manual  labor  or  the  raking  of  scatter- 
ings. The  final  cross-raking  takes  everything  clean 
and  all  is  done  and  in  the  stack  within  four  to  five 
days  from  cutting,  with  no  unnecessary  exposure  to 
the  weather. 

Bad  Practice. — We  wish  here  to  remark  that  we 
have  witnessed  with  regret  here  in  southern  Califor- 
nia, on  a  certain  large  hay  ranch,  an  absolute  waste 
in  needless  labor  and  in  hay  ruined  by  exposure  to 
weather  in  cocks  for  a  period  of  many  months,  an 
amount  equivalent  to  50%  of  the  entire  crop  of  a  hay 
ranch  of  more  than  3000  acres.  The  aggregate  of 
such  a  useless  loss,  the  result  of  mismanagement, 
others  can  estimate  as  well  as  myself. 

Baling  and  Storing. — The  next  thing  to  be  done, 
and  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the  hay  in  the 
stack  has  gone  through  the  process  of  sweating, 
which  will  be,  ordinarily,  within  ten  days,  is  the  baling 
and  storing  of  the  hay.  If  done  promptly  and  in  the 
way  indicated  above,  the  hay  will  go  to  the  store- 
rooms in  bales  as  green  as  tea.  The  baling  should  be 
done  ordinarily  by  a  separate  or  distinct  set  of  work- 
men, whose  exclusive  business  is  baling,  and  who  should 
follow  close  on  the  stackers  or  as  soon  as  the  hay  has 
gone  through  the  sweating  process. 

We  wish  further  to  remark  that,  if  possible,  em- 
ploy only  men  who  have  had  experience  in  handling 
mowing  machines,  or,  at  least,  men  who  have  a  me- 
chanical turn  of  mind  and  are  cabable  of  fully  under- 
standing the  mechanism  of  a  good  mowing  machine, 
and  can  understand  the  importance  of  keeping  the 
machine  in  perfect  order  by  closely  observing  the 
working  of  all  its  parts,  keeping  it  properly  oiled, 
etc.  Also,  such  men  as  have  a  liking  for  and  a  kindly 
disposition  toward  a  good  team  who  will  at  all  hazards 
feed  and  care  for  them  properly.  It  is  an  easy  job 
for  a  careless  or  reckless  driver  to  cut  and  slash  his 
team  until  he  has  ruined  both  machine  and  team. 


Hints  to  Hay  Makers. 

F.  A.  Somers,  President  of  the  S.  F.  Hay  Associ- 
ation, gives  the  hay  growers  a  rattling  as  follows  : 
During  the  past  year  or  two  handlers  of  hay  in  this 
city  have  not  only  been  greatly  annoyed  but  have  suf- 
fered material  loss  by  reason  of  the  careless  methods 
of  hay  balers  in  permitting  rocks,  dirt,  etc.,  to  be 
baled  with  their  hay.  The  question  has  of  late  become 
so  serious  that  the  Associated  Hay  Dealers  have  de- 
termined to  put  a  stop  to  it,  no  matter  what  the  cost 
may  be. 

The  negligence  can  in  most  cases  be  clearly  laid  at 
the  doors  of  the  contract  hay  balers,  who  bale  for  the 
different  fai*mers  at  so  much  per  ton  ;,but,  admitting 
all  this,  the  farmer  is  just  as  responsible  to  the  pur- 
chaser of  his  hay  as  though  he  had  baled  it  himself. 
Anyone  buying  hay  is  entitled  to  clean  hay  or  else  to 
a  reduction  for  dirt,  etc.,  and  it  is  the  purpose  of  the 
Association  to  not  only  urge  the  farmer  to  see  that 
his  hay  is  properly  baled,  but  to  seek  redress  from 
those  who  are  careless  in  the  matter,  and  to  this  end 
a  resolution  was  unanimously  adopted  at  a  recent 
meeting  of  the  Association  to  trace  back  dirty  hay 
to  the  raiser  thereof  and  to  deduct  from  his  proceeds 
all  allowances  made  on  account  of  dirt,  etc.,  in  his 
hay.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  when  a  sample  car  proves 
dirty,  the  balance  of  the  lot  will  not  sell  on  this 
market. 

We  wish  to  urge  upon  you  the  necessity  of  action 
in  this  matter,  not  only  with  the  balers,  but  also  as 
to  the  method  of  handling  your  crop  when  the  season 
is  such  that  the  soil  is  unslacked  and  much  loose  dirt 
would  naturally  be  raked  in  with  the  hay,  unless 
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proper  precautions  are  taken,  for  there  must  be  no 
more  dirty  hay. 

This  circular  is  issued  in  a  most  friendly  spirit  for 
the  ultimate  benefit  of  both  farmers  and  handlers ; 
but  the  time  for  dirty  has  passed,  and  our  rule  to  de- 
duct will  be  rigidly  enforced. 

Practical  Farming. 

By  J.  R.  L.  Hardin  at  the  Pope  Valley  Farmers'  Institute. 

A  farmer's  existance  depends  upon  his  ability 
to  succeed  under  existing  conditions.  Every  far- 
mer is  the  competitor  of  every  other  the  world  over. 

It  is  necessary  that  we  alter  our  methods  as  con-  | 
ditions  change.  We  have  to  practice  more  economy 
to  day  than  twenty  years  ago.  In  many  directions 
scientific  methods  are  now  essential  to  success,  and, 
in  the  near  future,  our  practical  farmers  will  re- 
quire a  thorough  knowledge  of  ckemistry  and  bot- 
any- 

By  economy  I  mean  "a  system  of  management  of 
all  the  means  by  which  property  may  be  saved  or 
accummulated."  Under  this  system  come  the  equip- 
ment and  productions  of  the  farm. 

As  to  equipment  we  cannot  prepare  too  well 
to  meet  all  contingencies,  but  our  work  stock,  farm- 
ing implements,  seed,  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  must 
be  second  to  none.  We  should  have  home  surround- 
ings comfortable  and  convenient— the  water  supply 
pure  and  in  abundance,  stables,  buildings  and  fences 
substantial,  and  everything  in  proper  order. 

We  should  confine  ourselves  to  the  production  of 
such  commodities  as  are  in  demand  at  profitable 
prices,  and  use  every  effort  to  produce  articles  ac- 
ceptable to  the  consumers. 

Getting  our  products  to  market  is  one  of  our  largest 
items  of  expense  and  is  a  justification  for  agitating 
good  smooth  roads  with  easy  grades  and  direct 
routes.  This  is  one  of  the  things  in  which  we  have 
been  inexcusably  lax  and  extravagant.  Our  grades 
could  and  should  be  one-third  to  one-half  less  steep. 
This  would  not  only  allow  us  more  profit  for  our 
usual  produce  but  enable  us  to  develop  new  re- 
sources. 

Most,  if  not  all,  manufacturing,  transportation 
and  institutions  are  organized  to  secure  economical 
management,  prevent  competition  and  control 
profits  more  thoroughly  than  the  farmers,  owing 
to  their  diversified  interests,  can  reasonably  hope 
to  become. 

Time,  money,  advertising,  even  a  high  tax  rate 
judiciously  expended  in  developing  new  enterprises, 
bringing  in  more  people  and  new  capital,  bettering 
our  home  markets  and  social  conditions,  thereby 
redounding  to  our  benefit  is  practical  economy. 

Agriculture  is  the  basis,  the  foundation  and  the 
parent  of  all  industries,  employing  more  people  than 
any  other,  with  more  diversified  interests,  and 
therefore  harder  to  control  but  absolutely  impossible 
to  suppress. 

All  occupations  have  their  prosperous  and  de- 
pressed periods.  I  believe  depressions  are  usually 
brought  by  real  or  apparent  surplus  or  overpro- 
duction. 

There  are  always  some  farm  products  for  which 
there  is  profitable  demand,  and  the  most  practical 
farmers  are  those  who  anticipate  and  supply  that 
demand. 


Hints  on  Fertilization. 

By  A.  A.  Beyersdorf,  at  the  Pope  Valley  Farmers'  Institute. 

In  order  that  a  plant  may  grow,  certain  elements 
must  be  present  in  the  soil,  namely — nitrogen,  potash 
and  phosphoric  acid.  A  deficiency  in  any  one  of  these 
elements  causes  starvation  of  the  plant.  If  the  soil 
is  continually  cropped  without  returning  any  one  of 
these  elements  sterility  will  soon  result.  Therefore 
if  sterility  is  to  be  avoided  the  fertility  of  the  soil 
must  be  kept  up  by  some  fertilizer. 

Fertilizers  are  divided  into  three  principal  classes  : 
Barnyard  manure,  green  manure,  and  commercial 
fertilizers. 

Barnyard  manure  is  the  best  and  most  important 
fertilizer  to  renovate  the  soil.  Its  composition  de- 
pends greatly  on  the  kind  of  food  and  management. 
A  great  deal  may  depend  upon  the  kind  of  food  fed, 
but  it  is  the  good  management  that  counts  after  all. 
The  manure  may  be  ever  so  rich,  if  left  to  leach  and 
ferment,  it  will  soon  be  worthless  except  for  humus. 

Barnyard  manure  should  be  carefully  preserved  in 
order  to  obtain  the  best  results.  Loss  of  value  re- 
sults from  two  chief  causes — leaching  and  fermenting. 
To  prevent  this  loss  is  the  problem  to  solve.  Leach- 
ing may  be  prevented  by  putting  it  under  cover  ;  fer- 
mentation by  using  the  proper  absorbents  and  pre- 
servatives such  as  kainit,  superphosphate  and  gyp- 
sum. 

Manure  should  be  applied  to  the  soil  often  and  in 
as  fresh  a  state  as  possible.  It  is  a  mistake  that 
manure  should  be  rotted  or  fermented  before  being 
applied.  Rotting  reduces  the  value  three-fourths. 
The  fermentation  should  occur  in  the  soil,  thereby 
changing  many  of  the  insoluble  minerals,  thus  adapt- 
ing them  for  assimilation  by  the  plant. 

After  barnyard  manure  comes  the  green  manures. 
The  best  plants  for  manuring  are  the  legumes  such 
as  clover,  vetches,  lupines,  beans  and  pea=.  The 


reason  that  the  legumes  are  so  powerful  is  that  they 
have  the  power  to  assimilate  the  nitrogen  from  the 
air.  In  order  to  do  this  a  certain  bacteria  must  live 
on  the  roots  of  the  legume  and  through  the  leaves  of 
the  plants  the  bacteria  draws  from  the  air  this  most 
expensive  fertilizer — nitrogen. 

The  next  time  you  see  a  bunch  of  clover,  pull  it  up 
and  examine  the  roots  closely,  and  you  will  notice 
white  little  balls — tubercles  on  the  roots.  In  these 
tubercles  live  the  bacteria. 

If  non-leguminous  plants,  wheat,  oats,  rye,  barley, 
corn  or  buckwheat,  were  plowed  under  the  soil  would 
only  be  richer  in  a  mass  of  decaying  vegetable  mat- 
ter-humus, while  the  legume  would  add  the  nitrogen 
assimilated  from  the  air. 

The  most  expensive,  quick  acting  fertilizer  is  the 
commercial  fertilizer  which  is  in  different  forms,  con- 
sisting of  nitrogen,  potash  and  phosphoric  acid.  The 
nitrates  or  nitrogen  costs  from  15  cents  to  20  cents 
per  pound.  Its  effects  are  in  given  depth  of  color 
and  rankness  of  growth.  Potash  is  sold  in  the  form 
of  paint,  sulphate,  muriate  and  chlorate  and  costs 
from  4  cents  to  5  cents  per  pound.  Its  effect  is 
mainly  in  producing  the  flavoring  sweetness  and 
quality  of  fruit  and  seeds. 

Phosphoric  acid  is  sold  in  the  form  of  phosphate 
and  costs  from  2  cents  to  6  cents  per  pound.  Its 
effect  is  in  the  foundation  of  flowers  and  fruit. 

As  may  be  seen  the  farm  has  many  ways  of  fertiliz- 
ing the  soil.  The  classes  of  fertilizers  rank  as  fol- 
lows: First,  barnyard  manure  which  adds  to  the  soil 
three  necessary  elements  and  humus  ;  second,  green 
manuring  with  legumes  which  adds  the  nitrogen  as- 
similated from  the  air  ;  last,  commercial  fertilizers 
which  are  minerals  containing  any  one  of  the  neces- 
sary elements. 

The  problem  for  the  farmer  to  solve  is  to  sell  as  lit- 
tle of  the  fertility  as  possible  from  the  farm.  Three 
dollars  worth  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil  is  sold  with 
every  $10  of  hay  or  grain  sold  from  the  farm.  Fifty 
cents  worth  of  fertility  is  sold  with  every  $10  worth 
of  horse  ;  of  the  cow,  40  cents  ;  of  the  hog,  30  cents  ; 
and  of  the  sheep,  20  cents  of  $10  worth.  The  small 
loss  of  fertility  through  live  stock  accounts  a  great 
deal  for  its  profitableness. 

Summing  it  up  in  a  few  words,  would  say:  First, 
save  your  manure  and  raise  more  live  stock.  Second, 
grow  legumes  for  feeding  purposes  and  sell  less  hay 
and  grain.  Third,  enrich  the  soil  as  much  as  possible, 
thus  making  it  produce  at  its  maximum. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Ranch  Butter  Creamery  Style. 


color  for  butter  is  that  produced  naturally  under 
June  conditions,  where  the  cows  have  an  abundance 
of  fresh  green  grass.  At  no  time  of  the  year  should 
we  attempt  to  give  butter  any  higher  color  than  this. 

CnuHNiMi. — Cream  should  be  churned  at  as  low  a 
temperature  as  possible  and  have  the  butter  come  in 
from  one-half  to  one  hour.  Warm  cream  and  rapid 
churning  mean  a  large  quantity  of  butter  lost  in  the 
buttermilk,  as  well  as  soft  butter,  which  is  very  hard 
to  handle  after  it  comes.  The  churn  should  be 
stopped  when  the  butter  is  in  a  granular  condition, 
about  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in  diameter.  If  churned 
more  than  this  it  will  be  impossible  to  get  the  butter 
evenly  washed  and  salted  without  spoiling  the  grain. 
When  a  piece  of  good  butter  is  broken,  it  should 
have  the  appearance  of  broken  cast  iron,  and  not 
the  salvy,  greasy-looking  article  that  we  often  see  at 
the  store.  When  the  butter  granules  have  reached 
the  right  size  the  buttermilk  should  be  drained  off, 
and  the  butter  thoroughly  washed  with  pure,  clean 
water,  at  a  temperature  of  50°  to  60°  F.  This  should 
be  continued  until  the  water  coming  from  the  butter 
ceases  to  have  a  milky  appearance. 

Salt. — The  quantity  of  salt  should  be  varied  ac- 
cording to  the  demands  of  the  market;  usually  an 
ounce  to  the  pound  is  sufficient.  This  salt  should  be 
of  the  finest  and  best  quality  and  thoroughly  incor- 
porated into  the  butter  granules,  and  usually  after 
slight  working  the  butter  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
several  hours,  in  order  that  the  salt  may  become  dis- 
solved and  thoroughly  distributed.  While  the  light 
and  dark  spots  in  butter  known  as  mottles  are  some- 
times caused  by  an  uneven  distribution  of  moisture, 
it  is  much  more  generally  caused  by  an  uneven  dis- 
tribution of  salt.  Work  the  butter  just  as  little  as 
possible.  The  only  object  of  working  is  to  distribute 
the  salt  and  compact  the  butter.  When  the  salt  is 
brought  in  contact  with  the  butter  in  the  granular 
condition,  the  necessity  of  working  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum. 

For  private  dairying  in  Kansas  there  is  probably 
no  better  package  than  the  pound  print  wrapped  in 
parchment  paper.  It  is  well  to  have  a  brand  en- 
graved in  the  print  which  will  leave  its  impress  upon 
every  pound  of  good  butter  sold,  but  never  send  any 
poor  butter  under  this  brand,  as  it  would  be  liable  to 
spoil  one's  reputation.  All  butter  prints  and  butter 
packages  should  present  a  neat,  clean  appearance, 
and  never  be  allowed  to  be  smeared  with  particles  of 
butter  or  stained  with  imprints  of  dirty  fingers. 

The  form  of  roll  for  California  would  be  the  cream- 
ery square,  but  all  that  is  said  above  about  the 
stamp,  style  and  cleanliness  are  as  true  here  as  in 
Kansas. 


The  importance  of  producing  on  the  farms  butter 
of  highest  excellence,  fit  to  compete  in  the  open  mar- 
ket with  the  creamery  product,  seems  to  be  gener- 
ally disregarded,  or,  if  not  so,  considered  too  difficult 
of  attainment.  This  is  largely  true  through  lack  of 
knowledge  of  details  essential  to  success.  The  sub- 
ject is  most  intelligently  treated  by  Prof.  Otis,  of  the 
Kansas  Agricultural  College  in  the  new  biennial  re- 
port of  Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn  of  the  Kansas  Board 
of  Agriculture.  Extracts  from  Prof.  Otis'  discussion 
follow : 

Essential  Points. — In  the  matter  of  making  but- 
ter, the  private  dairyman  can  learn  a  great  deal 
from  his  creamery  brother.  The  latter  has  made 
the  subject  of  butter-making  a  life  study,  and  many 
of  the  things  that  he  has  discovered  can  be  applied 
to  advantage  on  the  farm.  It  is  assumed  that  the 
milk  and  cream  will  receive  the  best  of  care  previous 
to  reaching  the  cream  vat. 

High  flavor  or  quick  aroma  of  butter  is  due  to  the 
breaking  up  of  the  milk  sugar,  forming  lactic  acid, 
and  is  possibly  the  result  of  a  series  of  germs  that 
get  into  the  cream  during  the  process  of  ripening 
(souring).  If  cream  is  churned  while  sweet  consider- 
able butter  will  be  lost  in  the  buttermilk,  and  the 
butter  will  lack  flavor,  no  matter  what  the  cows  are 
fed.  If  cream  ripens  too  much  we  will  get  sour  but- 
ter, or  what  Professor  McKay  calls  "  rotten  egg 
flavor."  Cream  ready  to  churn  has  a  smooth,  gran- 
ular appearance,  with  a  rather  sharp,  acid  taste. 
When  cream  reaches  this  condition,  it  should  be 
either  churned  at  once  or  cooled  down  to  about  50° 
F.,  and  warmed  to  58°  or  60°  when  churned.  So  im- 
portant is  the  right  amount  of  acid  that  our  best 
butter  makers  have  what  is  called  an  acid  test  for 
determining  the  amount. 

Starters. — To  hasten  the  ripening,  or  to  get  the 
right  kind  of  lactic-acid  germs,  starters  are  some- 
times used  to  advantage.  These  may  consist  either 
of  buttermilk,  sour  skim-milk,  or  especially  prepared 
commercial  starters.  Starters  on  the  farm  can 
doubtless  be  best  procured  by  using  milk  or  skim- 
milk.  Select  a  good  healthy  cow,  put  her  milk  into 
a  well-scalded  can,  and  keep  at  a  temperature  of  85° 
to  90°  until  it  becomes  clabbered.  Then  use  about 
one  part  of  starter  to  nine  parts  of  cream.  The 
cream  may  be  kept  at  a  temperature  anywhere  from 
60°  to  75°  F.,  if  care  be  taken  to  cool  it  down  as  soon 
as  the  right  kind  of  lactic  acid  is  developed. 

Color. — If  the  local  market  calls  for  colored  but- 
ter, the  coloring  matter  should  be  put  into  the  cream 
as  soon  as  the  latter  enters  the  churn.    The  ideal 


Price  of  Prunes  Reduced. 

At  San  Jose  on  the  9th  the  directors  of  the  Califor- 
nia Cured  Fruit  Association  passed  a  resolution  as 
follows : 

Resolved,  That  the  Association  price  of  prunes  now  on 
hand  be  fixed  at  a  2-cent  basis  for  a  period  of  fifteen  days 
from  April  9th,  to  apply  to  all  sizes  and  to  include  90- 
100,  and  without  differentials. 


One  may  generally  count  upon  a  practical  working 
efficiency  of  80%  in  a  hydraulic  motor,  i.  e.,  the  power 
communicated  to  the  pump  is  80%  of  the  water 
power  expended.  This  ia  only  true  when  the  head  is 
measured  close  to  the  wheel.  When,  as  is  sometimes  the 
case,  the  head  appertinont  to  the  water  power  represents 
the  descent  from  the  pond  or  canal  to  smooth  water  be- 
low the  wheel,  not  more  than  75%  can  be  practically 
assumed.  A  loss  of  as  much  as  12%  may  be  expected  in 
pumping,  and  ordinarily  as  much  as  5%  in  transmission 
through  the  pipes.  An  efficiency  of  80%  may  be  assumed 
in  the  motors  through  which  the  water  acts  to  drive 
machines.  Thus,  the  percentage  of  gross  power  which 
can  be  imparted  to  machinery  at  a  distance  of  a  mile  or 
more  from  the  source  is  not  more  than  0.75  X  0.88  X  0.95 
X  0.80  =  0.50. 


Distillate  is  freely  and  frequently  used  in  gas  en- 
gines, it  having  a  gravity  of  from  35°  to  56°.  The  lower 
grades  are  sometimes  dirty  and  have  a  tendency  to  foul 
the  engine;  but,  if  before  the  engine  is  shut  down  the 
distillate  is  turned  off,  and  gasoline  turned  on  for  a  few 
minutes,  the  engine  is  cleaned  and  that  trouble  obviated. 
It  is  cheapor  than  gasoline,  goes  further  but  necessitates 
that  the  engine  be  run  with  very  hot  air;  and,  rightly 
used,  is  generally  satisfactory. 

A  barrel  oif  California  petroleum  of  average  quality 
will  furnish  10  gallons  kerosene  worth  15  cents  per  gallon, 
5  gallons  benzine  worth  16  cents  per  gallon,  5  gallons 
gasoline  worth  17  cents  per  gallon,  10  gallons  lubricating 
oil  worth  16  cents  per  gallon  and  50  cents  worth  ae- 
;  phaltum — a  total  of  $5.25  from  a  barrel  of  crude  oil  worth 
for  fuel  purposes  much  less.  In  the  separation  and  re- 
fining of  these  products  lies  much  of  the  value  and  profit 
of  the  oil  industry. 

The  circumference  of  a  circle  multiplied  by  0.282 
equals  the  side  of  a  square  of  the  same  area;  the  contents 
of  a  round  tank  can  thus  be  compared  to  that  of  a  square 
tank.  A  round  tank  4J  feot  diameter  holds  103.03  U.  S. 
gallons  for  each  foot  in  depth;  one  11  feet  diameter  holds 
710.6977  gallons  for  each  foot  in  depth.  A  gallon  of  dis- 
tilled water  at  39°  F.  weighs  10  pounds;  a  gallon  of  pure 
alcohol,  7.9  pounds;  benzine,  8.5. 

The  limit  of  distance  to  which  the  sound  of  the  voice 
can  be  distinctly  conveyed  in  a  straight  pipe  Is  about 
1700  feet. 
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ALAMEDA. 
The  Horticultural  Outlook.  — 
Nile9  Herald,  April  5:  From  Horticul- 
tural Commissioner  Wm.  Barry's  report 
to  the  Supervisors  Monday  the  following 
is  gleaned:  It  is  almost  too  early  in  the 
season  to  predict  what  the  fruit  crop  of 
this  district  will  be.  Almonds  are  almost 
a  total  failure.  Apricots  blossomed  full, 
but  have  not  set  well — too  many  twigs  on 
the  trees  have  no  fruit,  and  those  having 
it  show  the  fruit  in  bunches  which  have 
to  be  thinned  out,  leaving  anything  but  a 
uniform  crop  on  the  tree.  Compared  with 
last  year,  I  do  not  think  we  will  have 
more  than  half  a  crop.  Cherries,  peaches, 
prunes  and  plums  have  blossomed  full, 
but  it  will  be  two  or  three  weeks  before 
we  can  tell  what  the  crop  will  be.  The 
movement  of  nursery  stock  this  season 
has  been  enormous.  The  amount  of  fruit 
and  ornamental  stock  handled  at  this  sta- 
tion to  date  is  950,616.  The  number  of 
Eastern  infested  trees  destroyed  on  ac- 
count of  peach  root  borers  was  3970. 

BUTTE. 

Fine  Outlook  for  Fruit  Crop.— 
Chico  Record:  All  the  orchard  trees  of 
Butte  county  are  thickly  set  with  fruit, 
and,  unless  there  should  be  a  killing  frost, 
nearly  all  varieties  will  need  much  thin- 
ning. Especially  is  this  true  of  the  peach 
crop.  When  the  peach  trees  were  in  blos- 
som they  were  a  mass  of  bloom,  and  a 
great  majority  of  the  blossoms  were  of 
fruit  buds.  Some  of  the  almonds  have 
fallen  to  a  considerable  extent,  but  on 
nearly  all  of  the  orchards  there  are  suf- 
ficient buds  for  a  full  crop. 

Indications  of  Large  Crops.— Oro- 
ville  Register:  T.  B.  Hutchins  of  Grid- 
ley,  speaking  of  the  fruit  outlook,  says 
there  has  been  little  damage  done  to  the 
fruit  by  frost.  In  some  spots  fruit  has 
been  injured  along  the  east  side  of  Feather 
river,  but  near  Central  House  and 
on  the  west  side  in  the  Rio  Bonito  section, 
where  some  of  the  finest  and  largest  or- 
chards in  the  county  occur,  the  damage 
has  been  very  slight.  Almonds  would 
this  year,  he  thought,  be  a  light  crop,  but 
he  did  not  think  frost  was  the  cause  of  it. 
He  said  he  had  never  seen  a  better  out- 
look in  Butte  than  there  was  this  year  for 
large  crops  of  grain,  hay  and  fruit. 

Fruit  Ranch  to  be  Sacrificed. — 
Biggs  Argus,  April  5:  It  is  authentically 
reported  that  the  magnificent  fruit  ranch 
of  J.  H.  Leggett,  near  Oroville,  has  been 
leased  to  W.  P.  Hammon  and  others  for 
the  purpose  of  dredger  mining.  This 
ranch  of  about  160  acres  lies  in  the  center 
of  the  little  valley  along  the  Feather  river, 
just  below  Oroville,  which  is  being  torn 
up  by  mammoth  mining  machines  in  the 
search  for  gold.  The  farm  has  long  been 
knewn  as  one  of  the  most  productive  in 
the  county,  it  being  planted  to  vines  and 
fruit.  In  many  ways  it  has  been  pointed 
out  as  the  model  fruit  ranch  of  the  north- 
ern part  of  the  State,  and  one  of  the  places 
first  visited  by  visitors  to  Oroville.  Mr. 
Leggett  has  said  that  the  place  has  paid 
him  the  last  few  years  from  $15,000  to 
$20,000,  and  it  is  constantly  growing  more 
valuable.  The  terms  of  the  lease  are  for 
thirty  years,  Leggett  to  have  half  of  the 
proceeds,  and  the  parties  mining  the 
ground  agree  to  place  the  land  back  in 
the  same  condition  as  they  find  it — that 
is,  the  rock  and  gravel  on  the  bottom  and 
the  soil  and  light  material  on  top.  This 
will  permit  the  planting  of  trees  and  vines 
again.  It  remains,  of  course,  to  be  seen 
whether  this  can  be  done  successfully,  for 
the  land  that  has  already  been  worked 
over  by  dredgers  in  that  vicinity  is  ap- 
parently a  barren,  rocky  waste. 

CALAVERAS. 
Wild  Hogs  Turned  to  Profit. — 
Calaveras  Prospect :  Several  years  ago 
Henry  Sullivan,  who  lives  on  Bear  moun- 
tain, purchased  some  hogs,  one  of  which 
soon  after  escaped,  and,  though  often 
seen,  eluded  all  efforts  at  capture.  It  was 
known  to  the  dwellers  of  the  mountain 
as  "Tom"  and  had  grown  to  immense 
proportions  and  sported  a  pair  of  tusks 
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that  were  a  terror  to  dogs  and  men.  For 
eleven  years  this  hog  had  roamed  the 
mountains,  being  joined  by  others  that 
were  also  in  a  wild  state.  Recently  Sulli- 
van concluded  it  was  time  to  convert  the 
hogs  into  pork,  and  consequently  he  pre- 
pared a  trap  that  in  due  time  proved 
effective.  The  result  of  the  catch  was 
old  "Tom"  and  several  others  ranging 
from  two  to  five  years  of  age.  The  hogs 
readily  took  on  fat  and  recently  they 
passed  into  the  butcher's  hands.  Good 
judges  estimate  the  weight  of  old  "Tom  " 
as  500  pounds,  and  one  of  the  others  is 
about  equal  in  weight. 

ORANGE. 

Big  Egg-Laying  Record  of  Ply- 
mouth Rocks.— Santa  Ana  Blade:  The 
wife  of  the  postmaster  at  Newlands  has 
ten  Plymouth  Rock  hens  that  weigh  6£ 
pounds  each,  and  one  rooster  9£  pounds. 
In  March  last  the  hens  laid  240  eggs.  On 
April  1  four  of  them  were  sitting  on  thir- 
teen eggrs  each.  On  that  day  the  other 
six  laid  five  eggs;  on  the  2nd  they  laid  six 
eggs;  on  the  3rd  they  laid  eight  eggs  that 
weighed  twenty-four  ounces.  A  number 
of  the  eggs  were  double  yolk. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Fine  Crop  Prospects.— San  Bernar- 
dino Sun  :  W.  C.  Mott  and  O.  D.  Wilhite 
of  Riverside  are  engaged  in  budding  or- 
ange trees  throughout  this  valley  and  re- 
port active  work  in  this  line  ovor  the 
whole  district.  They  also  state  that  the 
fields  of  grain  are  looking  fine  so  far,  with 
not  the  least  injury  from  lack  of  rain. 
The  grain  stands  very  heavy  and  tall, 
they  say,  and  even  an  occasional  shower 
the  remainder  of  the  season  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  make  a  most  excellent  yield.  An- 
other good  crop  will  be  honey.  The  bees 
have  been  kept  busy,  the  supply  of  food 
for  them  has  been  abundant,  and  the  bee 
keepers  expect  a  most  bounteous  harvest 
at  the  close  of  the  season. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Frost  Hurts  Fruit. — A  San  Jose  dis- 
patch says:  The  cold  north  rain  and  the 
frosty  mornings  of  the  past  week  have 
slightly  affected  the  fruit  crop,  particu- 
larly the  apricots.  In  the  Los  Gatos  sec- 
tion the  yield  will  be  light;  in  other  parts 
of  the  county  from  fair  to  heavy.  The 
consensus  of  opinion  among  the  orchard- 
ists  is  that  the  cold  snap  will  not  do 
any  material  damage,  the  dropping  of 
fruit  buds  simply  doing  away  with  the 
necessity  of  later  thinning.  Generally 
speaking,  the  outlook  for  fruit  in  the  val- 
ley this  season  was  never  more  promising. 

Fruit  Prospects  Around  Rucker. 
— San  Jose  Herald,  April  5:  The  pros- 
pects in  the  vicinity  of  Rucker  for  an  im- 
mense fruit  crop  of  all  kinds  except 
apricots  were  never  so  good  before  as  the 
present  year.  Prune,  peach  and  cherry 
trees  are  loaded,  and  there  will  also  be  a 
light  crop  of  apricots. 

Prune  Tree  Planting  on  De- 
crease.— San  Jose  Mercury:  Beginning 
with  1895,  according  to  the  Assessor's  fig- 
ures, there  were  in  this  county  1,542,024 
bearing  French  prune  trees,  1,419,020  non- 
bearing,  37,305  other  prunes  bearing  and 
8257  non-bearing.  In  1896  the  figures  had 
increased  to  1,613,067  bearing,  1,449,022 
non-bearing  French  prunes  and  38,110 
bearing  and  7945  non-bearing  of  all  other 
kinds.  In  1897  there  were  2,313,065  bear- 
ing and  908, 750  non-bearing  French  prunes 
and  39,015  bearing  and  7025  non-bearing 
of  other  prunes.  In  1898  the  bearing 
French  prune  trees  were  2,327,065  and 
non-bearing  905,100,  while  the  bearing 
prune  trees  of  other  kinds  were  38,910  and 
non  bearing  7225  in  number.  In  1899  there 
was  a  large  increase  in  the  number  of 
bearing  French  prune  trees  over  the  pre- 
vious year,  but  a  large  decrease  in  the 
number  of  trees  not  bearing.  The  figures 
are:  Bearing,  2,675,320;  non-bearing,  600,- 
820;  other  prunes  bearing,  43,280;  non- 
bearing,  4420.  The  same  condition  is 
shown  by  the  figures  for  1900.  The  bear- 
ing French  prunes  last  year  were  2,975,180, 
non-bearing  425,140;  other  prunes,  bearing 
45,075,  non-bearing  4200. 

SOLANO. 

Almonds  Dropping.— Dixon  Tribune : 
The  almonds  at  Tremont  are  true  to  their 
natural  failing  and  are  dropping  again. 
No  one  knows  at  this  time  how  much  of  a 
crop  there  will  be,  but  it  is  certain  that 
the  crop  will  not  be  a  full  one.  It  is  said 
that  in  some  orchards  where  irrigation 
was  practiced  last  year  the  dropping  is 
going  on  just  the  same.  It  is  reported, 
however,  that  where  the  trees  were  irri- 
gated last  year  in  July  the  dropping  is  not 
so  bad.  We  cannot  account  for  this  in  any 
way  beyond  the  fact  that  trees  require 
moisture  the  most  during  the  height  of 
the  growing  season,  when  the  tree  is 
doing  its  utmost  to  mature  a  crop. 

Guinea  Hen  a  Friend  of  Orchard- 
ISTS. — Vacaville  Reporter  :  The  advan- 
tage of  something  in  an  orchard  to  de- 
stroy bugs  and  worms  is  appreciated  by 


Joseph  Bassford,  who  for  years  has  kept 
guinea  hens  running  about  his  trees  and 
vines.  He  says  they  are  excellent  for  that 
purpose  and  he  prefers  their  shrill  cries 
rather  than  the  depredations  of  the  bugs 
and  worms  they  destroy.  According  to 
all  reports,  the  guinea  hens  do  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  work  as  destroyers  of 
pests,  and  it  might  be  that  their  general 
use  in  orchaads  would  be  found  valuable. 

After  Gopher  Bounties.— A  Napa 
Junction  correspondent  of  the  Vallejo 
Times  says  :  Solano's  10-cent  bounty  on 
gopher  scalps  has  caused  a  vigorous  war 
to  be  waged  against  these  pests.  The 
orchards  and  beet  fields  in  Suisun  valley 
are  alive  with  these  rodents,  and  some  of 
the  men  employed  on  these  places  have 
quit  work  and  gone  to  trapping.  As  high 
as  fifty  gophers  have  been  trapped  or 
killed  in  one  day,  and  some  of  the  land 
owners  offer  board  and  lodging  free  to  the 
the  trappers. 

SONOMA. 
Five  Hundred  Chickens  Roasted. 
— Petaluma  Courier:  Some  time  ago  a 
newcomer  named  George  arrived  here 
and,  renting  a  small  place,  embarked  in 
the  chicken-raising  business.  He  was  do- 
ing fairly  well,  until  Wednesday  evening 
his  brooder  house  caught  fire  from  a  coal 
oil  lamp  and  was  destroyed,  together  with 
500  young  chicks. 

STANISLAUS. 

Injured  by  a  Harrow  Tooth.— Mo- 
desto Herald:  Albert  Carmichael  was 
caught  in  a  single-row  harrow,  following  a 
plow,  on  the  Garner  ranch,  recently,  and 
one  of  the  teeth  penetrated  deep  into  the 
instep  of  his  right  foot.  Four  stitches 
were  necessary  in  dressing  the  wound. 
The  young  man  was  thrown  to  the 
ground,  hence  his  escape  from  more  seri- 
ous injury  was  very  fortunate.  Had  the 
harrow  been  of  the  regulation  many- 
rowed  description,  severe  if  not  mortal  in- 
jury would  have  been  inevitable. 

Effects  of  Irrigation.  —  Modesto 
News:  An  investigation  of  the  amount  of 
alfalfa  seed  sold  to  land  owners  in  this 
county  during  the  present  season  has  been 
made  and  the  result  is  astonishing.  From 
the  grocers  and  hardware  stores  in  this 
city  it  is  learned  that  the  total  amount 
sold  to  date  is  98.251  pounds.  The  seed  all 
comes  from  Utah  and  the  price  is  about 
10  cents  per  pound;  the  total  cost  is  there- 
fore $9725.  Allowing  twenty  pounds  of 
seed  to  the  acre,  the  amount  sold  was  am- 
ple to  seed  5000  acres.  In  some  instances 
only  fifteen  pounds  to  the  acre  have  been 
sown,  and  the  average  is,  therefore,  prob- 
ably something  over  5000  acres.  The 
above  amount  of  seed  was  sold  in  Modesto 
alone.  Ceres  and  Turlock  also  have  sold 
some  seed,  and  possibly  some  has  been 
shipped  from  outside  the  county  to  pri- 
vate parties.  Nearly  all,  if  not  all,  of  the 
seed  planted  has  been  in  the  Turlock  irri- 
gation district,  where  water  is  now  on  the 
land.  The  season  for  planting  alfalfa  will 
last  a  few  weeks  longer,  so  the  aggregate 
will  be  much  larger  than  quoted  above 
before  the  season  closes.  By  comparison 
with  former  years'  sales,  the  amount  is 
fully  fifty  times  greater  than  ever  before 
sold  in  this  portion  of  the  county.  The 
above  is  all  due  to  irrigation. 

SUTTER. 
Harvest  the  Mustard  Seed.— Sut- 
ter Farmer:  On  some  of  the  farms  along 
the  river  in  this  county  the  wild  mustard 
is  now  showing  very  thick,  and  if  allowed 
to  mature  and  fall  to  the  ground  or  blow 
into  other  fields  will  cause  it  to  spread 
that  much  more.  Where  it  is  the  thick- 
est, if  the  owners  of  the  land  would  har- 
vest it  when  ripe  they  would  prevent  its 
spread  and  at  the  same  time  get  a  good 
price  for  the  seed  in  the  market.  A  few 
years  of  this  treatment  would  materially 
lessen  the  acreage  of  this  objectionable 
plant  in  wheat  fields. 

TULARE. 

Fruit  Prospects  Good.  —  Visalia 
Times:  Prunes  have  not  been  damaged 
by  the  frost  and,  although  peaches  and 
prunus  simoni  have  been  touched  to  some 
extent,  the  trees  will  yield  big  crops  un- 
less a  later  frost  damages  them. 

Fat  Cattle  in  Abundance.— Visalia 
Times  :  The  country  along  the  line  of  the 
Valley  Road  from  Corcoran  Junction  to 
Kern  river  is  covered  with  cattle  as  far  as 
the  eye  can  reach  on  either  side  of  the 
road,  and  good  feed  is  found  even  on  the 
12-mile  desert  south  of  Corcoran,  where  it 
has  been  said  that  horned  toads  and  jack 
rabbits  could  not  live.  The  cattle  have 
the  appearance,  as  seen  from  the  car  win- 
dow, of  being  rolling  fat. 

The  Fruit  Crop  Promises  Well.— 
Tulare  County  Times,  April  4  :  There 
were  light  frosts  for  several  mornings  last 
week  and  there  was  some  apprehension 
that  the  fruit  crop  was  injured.  George 
Birkenhauer  says  there  has  been  no  dam- 
age to  anything  except  ap;icots,  and  of 
these  there  are  plenty  left.  The  peaches 
and  prunes  are  unhurt.    George  Osborne, 


superintendent  of  the  Visalia  Fruit  & 
Land  Co.,  says  the  apricots  have  been 
thinned  out  and  the  fruit  on  the  lower 
limbs  of  the  Phillips  cling  peaches  are 
damaged  to  some  extent,  but  beyond  this 
everything  else  is  in  first-class  shape.  The 
prunes  are  all  right.  S.  A.  Hogan,  super- 
intendent of  the  Evansdale,  says  there  has 
been  no  damage  to  any  of  the  fruit  on 
that  ranch.  He  made  a  careful  examina- 
tion. 

Pumping  for  Wheat.— Tulare  Regis- 
ter, April  5:  L.  A.  Pratt  is  engaged  in 
loading  the  engine,  formerly  in  use  at  the 
local  electric  works,  for  shipment  to  Tip- 
ton, where  W.  J.  Browning  will  put  it  to 
pumping  water  for  irrigating.  He  is  con- 
fident from  his  own  experience  that  there 
is  a  margin  of  profit  in  pumping  water  for 
wetting  wheat  ground.  If  this  can  be 
demonstrated  it  will  change  the  old 
methods  of  raising  wheat  in  this  valley. 
It  will  enable  men  to  escape  soul-harrow- 
ing worry  which  turns  hair  gray  twenty 
years  too  soon.  But  in  order  to  make  it 
profitable,  pumping  must  be  made  cheaper 
than  it  has  been  heretofore. 

NEVADA. 
Big  Land  and  Cattle  Deal.— 
Dinuba  Ad  vocate,  April  5:  John  Sparks 
of  Reno,  Nev.,  sold  to  A.  J.  Harrell  of 
Visalia,  Cal.,  20,000  head  of  range  cattle, 
with  his  half  interest  in  300,000  acres  of 
land  and  a  lease  on  700,000  acres  more. 
Mr.  Sparks  received  $500,000  in  cash  and 
12,000  acres  of  land  in  the  Texas  cotton 
belt.  This  land  is  valued  at  $50  per  acre, 
so  the  amount  involved  in  the  transaction 
is  $1,100,000.  The  cattle  and  land  sold  by 
Mr.  Sparks  cover  a  half  interest  in  the 
Sparks-Harrell  Cattle  Co.  Mr.  Harrell 
becomes  sole  owner.  This  deal  makes  him 
the  largest  cattle  owner  west  of  the  Mis- 
souri. 

OREGON. 
Dropping  French  Prunes.  —  Port- 
land Oregonian  :  Prune  growing  has  not 
been  a  very  lucrative  business  for  the  past 
two  years,  as  a  general  thing,  though 
growers  in  favored  localities  have  had  no 
cause  to  complain.  There  is  a  general  be- 
lief that  there  is  a  successful  future  for 
the  business,  and  many  persons  are  put- 
ting out  more  prune  trees,  and  others 
would  do  so  if  trees  could  be  obtained, 
but  most  of  the  nurserymen  have  let  their 
stock  of  prune  trees  run  down  of  late.  Al- 
bert Hawkins  of  Helena,  Montana,  who 
owns  a  prune  ranch  in  Clark  county, 
Washington,  came  down  this  spring  and 
superintended  the  setting  out  of  about 
1000  more  prune  trees  on  the  place.  Many 
prune  growers  are  preparing  to  have  all 
the  French  prune  trees  on  their  places 
grafted  and  changed  to  Italian  prunes, 
and  will  not  any  longer  bother  with  the 
little  French  prunes.  There  is  a  style  of 
drying  prunes  which,  when  it  becomes 
general,  will  add  greatly  to  the  value  of 
the  prune  crop.  The  prunes  prepared  by 
this  process  are  known  as  "process" 
prunes,  and  are  steamed  or  slightly 
cooked,  apparently  in  their  own  juices. 
Some  person  is  endeavoring  to  patent  this 
process,  and  so  far  but  few  of  the  prune 
growers  in  this  region  have  prepared 
their  prunes  for  market  in  this  way,  but 
more  will  do  so  this  season.  The  prunes 
prepared  by  thi9  process  look  as  if  they 
had  been  dipped  in  some  sweet  solution, 
and  are  soft  and  tender  and  retain  all 
their  natural  sweetness  and  flavor,  and 
are  delicious  in  the  dried  state  or  when 
cooked. 

Canning  Horse  Meat. — A  Portland 
telegram  of  April  8th  says :  The  horse 
abattoir  at  Linnton,  which  was  shut  down 
last  fall,  has  started  up  again.  As  condi- 
tions are  more  favorable  now  for  its  suc- 
cessful operation,  it  is  likely  to  be  running 
indefinitely.  About  800  cayuse  ponies 
have  been  sent  in  from  the  ranges  and  it 
is  probable  that  10,000  will  be  slaughtered 
thi9  year.  It  is  estimated  that  there  are 
more  than  500,000  cayuse  ponies  ranging 
over  the  country  tributary  to  this  mar- 
ket. Stockmen  are  very  anxious  that 
these  horses  should  be  driven  away  to 
preserve  the  ranges  to  cattle  and  sheep. 
Horse  meat  has  found  favor  in  Sweden 
and  Norway  and  several  orders  have  been 
received  from  there. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


There  Is  No  Death. 

There  is  no  death  !  the  stars  go  down 
To  rise  upon  some  other  shore, 

And  bright  in  Heaven's  jeweled  crown 
They  shine  for  evermore. 

There  is  no  death  !  the  forest  leaves 
Convert  to  life  the  viewless  air ; 

The  roi-ks  disorganize  to  feed 
The  hungry  moss  they  bear. 

There  is  no  death  !  the  dust  we  tread 
Shall    change,    between   the  summer 
showers, 

To  golden  grain,  or  mellow  fruit, 
Or  rainbow  tinted  flowers. 

There  is  no  death  !  the  leaves  may  fall, 
The  Mowers  may  fade  and  pass  away — 

They  only  wait  through  wintry  hours, 
The  warm,  sweet  breath  of  May. 

There  is  no  death  !  the  choicest  gifts 
That  Heaven  hath  kindly  lent  to  earth 

Are  ever  first  to  seek  again 
The  country  of  their  birth. 

And  all  things  that  for  growth  or  joy 
Are  worthy  of  our  love  or  care, 

Whose  loss  has  left  us  desolate, 
Are  safely  garnered  there. 

Though  life  become  a  weary  waste, 
We  know  its  fairest,  sweetest  flowers, 

Transplanted  into  paradise, 
Adorn  immortal  bowers. 

The  voice  of  bird-like  melody 

That  we  have  missed  and  mourned  so 
long 

Now  minyles  with  the  angel  choir 
In  everlasting  song. 

There  is  no  death  !  although  we  grieve 
When  beautiful,  familiar  forms 

That  we  have  learned  to  love  are  torn 
From  our  embracing  arms  ; 

Although    with    bowed    and  breaking 
heart, 

With  sable  garb  and  silent  tread, 
We  bear  their  senseless  d  ust  to  rest, 
And  say  that  they  are  dead. 

They  are  not  dead  !  they  have  but  passed 
Beyond  the  mists  that  blind  us  here 

Into  the  new  and  larger  life 
Of  that  serener  sphere. 

They  have  but  dropped  their  robe  of 
clay, 

To  put  their  shining  raiment  on  ; 
They  have  but  wandered  far  away — 
They  are  not  "lost  "  or  gone. 

Though  disenthralled  and  glorified, 
They  still  are  here,  and  love  us  yet, 

The  dear  ones  they  have  left  behind, 
They  never  can  forgot. 

And  somotimes,  when  our  hearts  grow 
faint 

Amid  temptations  fierce  and  deep, 
Or  when  the  wildly-raging  waves 
Of  grief  or  passion  sweep, 

We  feel  upon  our  fevered  brow 
Their  gentle  touch,  their   breath  of 
balm ; 

Their  arms  enfold  us.  and  our  hearts 
Grow  comforted  and  calm. 

And  ever  near  us,  though  unseen, 
The  dear,  immortal  spirits  tread — 

For  all  the  boundless  universe 
Is  life — thore  are  no  dead  ! 

— J.  L.  McCreery. 


Jack's  Coat. 

Jack  Turner  looked  gloomily  out  of 
window,  his  handsome  face  disfigured 
by  a  frown. 

"  It's  always  so.  Just  as  sure  as  I 
have  a  chance  for  a  good  time,  some 
obstacle  arises  to  prevent  it.  Howard 
has  a  pass  for  me,  and  my  trip  South 
wouldn't  cost  me  a  cent,  if  only  I  had 
something  decent  to  wear." 

Mrs.  Turner  dropped  her  work  and 
sighed. 

"  It  does  seem  hard,  Jack,  but  really 
I  don't  see  how  to  help  it.  If  we  should 
buy  you  a  summer  suit  now,  you'd 
have  to  wear  your  old  suit  again  next 
winter,  you  know,"  she  said,  plain- 
tively. 

"Oh!  I  know  that  well  enough, 
mother,  so  it  isn't  worth  while  talking 
about  it.  It  seems  to  me  I've  heard  of 
nothing  but  poverty  all  my  life.  We're 
poor,  Job's  turkey  wouldn't  associate 
with  us,"  he  said  savagely  and  then 
stalked  from  the  room  with  the  air  of  a 
martyr. 

His  sister  Doris  went  on  darning 
steadily  for  awhile. 

"I'm  ever  so  sorry  for  poor  Jack," 


she  said  at  last,  a  suspicion  of  tears  in 
her  voice.  "I  wish  I  could  help  him 
some  way,  but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  man- 
ufacture a  suit  of  clothes  for  him.  1 
really  do  believe  I  could  make  him  a 
coat  and  vest,  though,  if  only  I  had  the 
material.  You  know  I  am  an  export 
maker  of  pockets  and  buttonholes,  and 
you  often  say  my  pressing  is  equal  to  a 
tailor's." 

Mrs.  Turner's  face  brightened. 

"  Yes,  you  are  splendid  at  that  sort 
of  thing.  Doris,  I  think  it  is  a  gift ;  or 
perhaps  it  is  only  a  delicate  touch,  a 
true  eye,  and  unlimited  patience. 
Whatever  the  quality  may  be,  I  know 
I  do  not  possess  it.  Jack  would  never 
wear  a  coat  made  by  his  mother,"  and 
she  laughed  softly  at  the  idea. 

"Suppose  he  had  a  coat  and  vest, 
mother,  has  he  any  trousers  fit  to  wear 
South  ?  "  asked  Doris. 

"  Yes,  those  dark  gray  ones  could  be 
sponged  and  pressed  till  they'd  look  as 
good  as  new." 

Doris  put  down  her  darning,  ran  up- 
stairs, and  returned  in  a  moment  with 
a  full  skirt  of  black  gown  on  her  arm. 
Her  face  was  radiant. 

"  Jack  can  go,  mother.  lean  get  a 
coat  and  vest  out  of  this  gown,  with 
careful  cutting.  The  material  is  lovely, 
silk  and  wool,  even  finer  than  is  ordi- 
narily used  for  gentlemen.  My  big 
brother  will  be  quite  a  swell  in  it,"  she 
said  merrily. 

"  Why,  Doris,  you  surely  don't  intend 
to  use  that  good  gown  in  that  way  ?  It 
is  the  only  decent  one  you  have  for  cool 
days,"  remonstrated  Mrs.  Turner. 

"  Indeed  I  do,  mother,  I  can  wear  my 
old  brilliantine  by  freshening  it  up  with 
a  new  facing  and  ribbons,  and  dear  old 
Jack  shall  have  his  outing." 

"  But  Jack  will  not  allow  you  to  sac- 
rifice your  best  dress  for  him,  Doris." 

"  Jack  will  know  nothing  about  it.  I 
can  easily  find  out  his  measures  and  I 
know  where  I  can  get  good  patterns.  If 
he  asks  questions,  I'll  evade  them  so 
skillfully  he'll  think  we've  had  a  sud- 
den streak  of  good  luck,"  the  girl  said, 
gaily. 

"  But  it  doesn't  seem  fair,  Doris.  If 
Jack  would  give  up  smoking,  he  could 
soon  save  money  enough  to  buy  his 
clothes  himself,"  Mrs.  Turner  pro- 
tested. 

"  Now  mother,  dear,  don't  you  fret 
about  your  daughter.  I'll  have  such 
jolly  times  and  chatter  and  beam  and 
smile  upon  people  so  broadly  that 
they'll  forget  to  notice  my  shabby  at- 
tire. Of  course,  Jack  ought  to  be 
ashamed  of  himself  for  wasting  money 
upon  such  an  expensive  and  filthy  habit; 
but  I  hope  yet  to  some  day  coax  him  to 
stop."  And  full  of  her  generous  pur- 
pose, Doris  tripped  upstairs  to  begin 
her  loving  work. 

Soon  afterwards  Mrs.  Turner  went 
into  the  kitchen  to  see  about  dinner, 
utterly  unconscious  that  her  guest. 
Howard  Halliday,  was  lying  upon  the 
couch  in  the  parlor,  where  he  had  gone 
an  hour  before  with  a  severe  headache. 
He  certainly  had  not  intended  listen- 
ing; but  it  had  happened  so  quickly 
that  he  had  not  had  time  to  make  his 
presence  known.  He  was  not  very  pen- 
itent. He  felt  there  could  be  no  harm 
in  reading  another  page  in  the  sweet, 
unselfish  life. 

He  had  begun  his  acquaintance  with 
Doris  by  being  amused  at  her  quaint, 
old-fashioned  sincerity  ;  and  he  had  not 
been  in  the  house  six  hours  as  Jack's 
guest,  before  the  young  lady  gave  him 
a  surprise  that  made  him  very  nearly 
angry. 

it  was  just  after  tea  and  they  had 
adjourned  to  the  broad  porch  to  en- 
joy the  lovely  sunset.  He  had  pulled 
out  his  cigar  case,  and  with  an  air  of 
easy  assurance  turned  to  Doris. 

"  You  have  no  objection  to  my  smok- 
ing ?  " 

"  Indeed  I  have.  I  hate  tobacco 
smoke  and  even  if  I  did  not,  I  should  ob- 
ject on  principle." 

For  once  in  his  life  Howard's  grace 
of  manner  forsook  him,  and  he  thrust 
his  cigar  back  into  its  case  as  awk- 
wardly as  a  schoolboy,  his  face  crim- 
son. 

Doris  sat  demurely  swaying  back  and 
forth  in  her  light  rocker,  one  pretty 
rounded  arm  upraised,  toying  with  a 
spray  of  honeysuckle.  Apparently  un- 
conscious that  bhe  had  said  or  done  any- 


thing out  of  the  ordinary,  she  smiled  in 
a  friendly  manner  into  the  gentleman's 
clouded  face. 

"You  are  the  first  young  lady  that  I 
ever  met  who  objected  to  the  odor  of  a 
tine  cigar,"  he  said,  half  rebukingly. 

"I  am  the  only  one  who  has  been 
courageous  enough  to  tell  you  so ;  or, 
perhaps  it  would  please  you  better  to 
say  I  am  the  only  one  selfish  enough  to 
deprive  you  of  such  pleasure.  But  I'll 
warrant  many  a  lady  has  been  forced 
to  tell  you  a  polite  lie,  rather  than 
make  herself  disagreeable  by  telling 
the  truth,"  she  said,  good-naturedly. 

"So you  do  not  tell  untruths  for  the 
sake  of  being  pleasant,  it  seems,"  Mr. 
Halliday  said,  interrogatively,  a  tinge 
of  sarcasm  in  his  voice. 

"  Not  when  a  principle  is  involved.  I 
claim  that  the  use  of  tobacco  in  any 
form  is  unwholesome,  unclean,  selfish, 
and  extravagant,  so  of  course  I  cannot 
sanction  smoking,  even  though  the 
cigars  may  be  of  the  finest." 

"Oh!  I  see  you  are  one  of  the  ad- 
vanced thinkers,  or  '  reform  '  women, 
who  are  slashing  right  and  left  at  the 
small  vices  of  the  sterner  sex.  You 
wish  men  to  be  little  less  than  angels, 
lacking  physical  force,  and  manly  inde- 
pendence," he  retorted,  hotly. 

"I  belong  to  the  class  who  believe 
that  men  should  be  as  free  from  vices 
as  women  ;  good,  pure,  and  true  ;  of  the 
finest  physical  development,  and  brave 
enough  to  resist  temptation,  no  matter 
in  what  guise  it  may  come,"  she  said, 
quietly. 

A  rather  heated  argument  followed 
in  which  Mr.  Halliday  felt  himself  de- 
cidedly worsted.  To  cover  his  defeat  he 
gladly  accepted  Jack's  invitation  to  call 
on  his  "  best  girl." 

That  tilt  of  words  was  by  no  means 
the  last,  nor  was  it  the  last  in  which 
Mr.  Halliday  left  the  battlefield  in- 
gloriously.  It  must  be  confessed  his 
self-approbation  was  often  hurt,  and 
that  in  thinking  over  their  discussions 
afterward,  Howard  frequently  assured 
himself  he  barely  escaped  disliking  his 
friend's  sister.  That  women  should 
have  "  opinions  "  at  all  seemed  unwo- 
manly to  him  ;  and  to  be  defeated  by  one 
was  almost  unbearable. 

Yet,  aside  from  this  unpleasant 
feature,  little  Doris  seemed  one  of  the 
most  unselfish  and  lovable  girls  he  had 
ever  met.  He  felt  sure  his  stately 
mother  would  approve  of  her,  and  the 
thought  sent  a  queer  little  spasm  of 
pleasure  through  his  hitherto  invulner- 
able heart.  It  was  just  like  her  to 
sacrifice  her  best  dress  to  give  Jack  an 
outing.  He  hadn't  much  faith  in  the 
result,  though,  and  he  laughed  to  him- 
self as  he  thought  of  the  stylish  Jack  in 
a  badly  fitting  and  badly  made  coat. 
His  first  impulse  was  to  tell  Jack  in 
time  to  prevent  the  worse  than  useless 
sacrifice  ;  but  that  would  be  betraying 
a  secret  not  intended  for  his  ears,  so  he 
could  only  be  silent  and  await  develop 
ments. 

For  the  next  three  or  four  days  Doris 
was  scarcely  visible.  Jack  stormed  be 
cause  she  did  not  give  more  time  to 
their  guest.  It  was  "just  like  a  girl's 
vanity,"  he  said,  "to  care  more  for 
stitching  away  on  an  old  machine,  mak- 
ing finery,  than  to  care  for  the  comfort 
and  happiness  of  two  forlorn  men." 
And  Howard,  watching  the  sensitive 
face  flushing  under  the  unjust  accusa- 
tions, thought  her  the  sweetest  and 
loveliest  of  women. 

At  last,  one  afternoon,  as  Jack  and 
Howard  were  lounging  on  the  porch, 
Doris  came  tripping  demurely  up  the 
street,  carrying  a  neat  package.  Her 
eyes  shone  with  a  light  that  fairly 
dazzled  Mr.  Halliday,  and  in  a  moment 
he  comprehended  her  plan.  He  arose  as 
she  came  up  and  offered  her  a  chair  ; 
but  she  shook  her  head  playfully,  and 
passed  on  into  the  sitting-room.  Pres- 
ently she  called  Jack. 

He  got  up  lazily  and  went  in.  How- 
ard longed  to  follow  but  dared  not. 

He  expected  every  moment  to  hear 
Jack's  voice  in  angry  derision  ;  instead, 
that  young  man  soon  appeared  with 
a  beaming  face,  his  fine  figure  adorned 
with  a  well-fitting  and  beautifully-made 
coat. 

"I  tell  you,  Howard,  there's  nothing 
like  having  the  right  kind  of  women 
folks.  Mine  have  rigged  me  out  in 
these   handsome   new   duds,  and  I'm 


happier  than  the  winning  captain  of  a 
football  team.  I  can  go  with  you  now. 
I  only  refused  before  because  I  hadn't 
anything  fit  to  wear  in  your  warm 
climate,  and  I  was  too  poor  to  buy 
anything.  Uncle  Walter  only  allows 
me  barely  enough  to  squeeze  through 
college,  and  Doris'  teaching  scarcely 
furnishes  mother  and  herself  with  the 
necessities." 

Jack  paused,  and  Howard,  feeling 
like  a  hypocrite,  cudgelled  his  brain 
for  something  to  say. 

"Doris  and  mother  are  wonderful 
women,  anyhow.  Doris  has  the  knack 
of  making  the  commonest  things  look 
dainty  and  artistic,  and  mother — why, 
mother  can  easily  evolve  something 
out  of  nothing.  I  am  sure  now  they 
must  have  pinched  themselves  awfully 
to  buy  these  nice  things,  unless  Doris 
has  sold  one  of  her  pretty  water 
colors,  as  she  does  sometimes.  It 
must  be  that  for  Doris  declares 
she  hasn't  taken  a  dollar  from  the 
family  treasury.  It's  just  like  her, 
bless  her  generous  heart !  Anyhow, 
I'll  not  worry  her  asking  questions, 
for  I  know  she's  as  happy  over  it  as  I 
am.  Have  a  cigar  ?  extending  a 
finely  flavored  one  to  Mr.  Halliday. 

That  genleman  declined  almost 
rudely.  "  I've  concluded  not  to  smoke 
any  more.  Your  sister  is  right.  The 
use  of  tobacco  makes  a  man  blind  and 
selfish." 

He  was  half  angry  with  Jack  for 
accepting  so  unquestionable  a  sacri- 
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fice  Doris  had  made,  and  he  kept 
thinking  how  soon  Jack  might  have 
saved  money  enough  to  buy  his  own 
clothes,  had  he  been  half  as  self-deny- 
ing  as  his  sister.  Jack  looked  at  him 
in  astonishment. 

"Will  wonders  never  cease?  To 
think  of  your  giving  up  smoking  is  a 
stunner  1  Next  thing  you'll  sign  the 
total  abstinence  pledge,  and  fit  your- 
self for  a  church  deacon.  Doris  will 
be  delighted,"  he  said,  between  puffs. 

"Don't  tell  her  ;  I  want  to  tell  her 
myself.  And  Jack,  if  you  were  half 
the  man  you  ought  to  be,  you'd  stop 
smoking  yourself  and  save  your  money 
to  buy  the  things  you  need.  I  swear 
I'd  be  ashamed  to  let  a  little  delicate 
girl  help  to  clothe  me,"  Howard  said 
indignantly. 

Jack's  sun-burned  face  took  on  a 
bright  red. 

"  You're  confounded  polite  in  your 
way  of  putting  things,"  he  said,  giving 
his  cigar  a  petulant  fling  that  landed 
it  in  the  rosebed,  "and  you're  grown 
virtuous  very  suddenly,  it  seems  to 
me." 

Then  there  was  a  long  silence  broken 
by  Jack. 

"Thank  you,  Howard.  You're  right, 
I've  been  a  selfish  beast  to  let  mother 
and  Doris  spoil  me  so.  And  if  you, 
who  can  so  well  afford  it,  can  quit 
smoking,  I  will,  too." 

"If  you  come  down  to  facts,  I  guess 
it  is  as  Doris  says ;  we  can  none  of  us 
afford  it,  not  even  if  our  pocketbooks 
are  overflowing.  We  caDnot  afford  to 
risk  the  many  evil  physical  results 
likely  to  follow  and  be  repeated  in 
future  generations,  to  say  nothing  of 
poisoning  the  air  for  others  who  de- 
test the  odor,"  Howard  said  gravely. 

"You  talk  as  if  Doris  were  dictat- 
ing," Jack  said,  lightly. 

"  As  she  is  in  a  measure.  I'm  such  an 
egotistical  prig  that  I  have  lacked  the 
courage  and  grace  to  acknowledge 
how  much  her  arguments  have  affected 
me.  I  think  I  shall  be  brave  enough 
to  tell  her  before  I  go,"  Mr.  Halliday 
continued,  frankly. 

Jack  was  silent.  Brotherly  intuition 
had  suddenly  opened  his  eyes. 

"And  if  you  think  there  is  the  least 
hope  for  me,  I've  something  else  to  tell 
her  before  I  meet  my  mother.  I  know 
I'm  not  half  good  enough  for  her,  but 
I  intend  to  grow  better,  and — Howard 
stopped  abruptly,  nervousness  making 
his  voice  husky. 

"Jack  grasped  his  hand  and 
squeezed  it  until  it  ached. 

"No,  you're  not  good  enough  for 
her,  old  fellow.  No  man  is  ;  but  if  she 
loves  you  as  well  as  I  do,  she'll  take 
you." 

That  evening  Doris  and  Mr.  Halliday 
sat  on  the  porch  in  the  starlight,  hav- 
ing reached  a  perfect  understand- 
ing. 

"I  think  I  commenced  loving  you 
because  you  were  so  frank  and  out- 
spoken, so  unlike  the  conventional 
society  girls  I  have  grown  so  tired  of  ; 
but  the  thing  that  showed  me  my 
heart,  as  nothing  else  could  have  done, 
was  Jack's  coat." 

"Jack's  coat!"  Doris  exclaimed  in 
astonishment.  "Who  ever  heard  of 
anything  so  absurd  ?  " 

Then  she  turned  upon  him  quickly. 

"Howard — you  didn't — you  don't 
know  !" 

"Yes,  I  do,  too.  I  heard  you  talk- 
ing it  over  with  your  mother,  you  dear, 
generous  little  girl !  " 

"Aren't  you  ashamed  of  youself?" 
she  asked,  trying  to  disengage  her 
hand. 

"Not  a  bit.  It  was  the  last  little 
link  to  fetter  my  heart  to  yours  for- 
ever," holding  the  struggling  hands 
firmly  upon  his  breast. 

"You  won't  tell  Jack?  Please  do 
not.  It  would  spoil  his  whole  trip 
South  to  know  he  was  wearing  his 
sister's  dress." 

"I  promise  not  to  tell  till  the  day 
he  starts  home.  He'll  be  a  better 
man  for  knowing  it  then.  Your  un- 
selfish act  will  make  it  easier  for  him 
to  resist  small  vices  and  extravagances 
in  college  next  year.  Besides,  my 
own  character  has  been  improved, 
and  my  life  made  one  of  perfect  hap- 
piness by  reading  your  perfect  soul 
through  the  medium  of  Jack's  coat," — 
Waverly  Magazine. 


Progress  of  the  Nineteenth  Century 
Woman. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural.  Press  by 
Elnora  Monroe  Babcock. 

One  hundred  years  ago  woman  was 
not  a  factor  in  religious,  industrial, 
commercial  or  political  life  to  be  con- 
sidered. At  the  beginning  of  the  nine- 
teenth century  she  had  no  legal  rights 
that  man  was  bound  to  respect.  She 
belonged,  body  and  soul,  to  some  man. 
She  did  not  own  the  clothes  she  wore, 
even  if  she  had  earned  the  money  with 
which  to  purchase  them.  She  had  no 
legal  control  over  her  own  person, 
earnings  or  children. 

Women  were  shut  out  of  the  schools 
and  colleges,  the  trades  and  profes- 
sions and  all  offices  under  the  govern- 
ment ;  paid  the  most  meager  wages  in 
the  few  occupations  open  to  them,  and 
denied  everywhere  the  necessary  op- 
portunities for  their  best  development. 
Worse  still,  women  had  no  proper  ap- 
preciation of  themselves  as  factors  in 
civilization,  and  the  few  noble  souls  who 
were  possessed  with  a  prophetic  vision 
of  what  the  future  held  in  store  for 
women  were  met  on  all  sides  with  ridi- 
cule and  contempt.  Believing  self- 
denial  a  higher  virtue  than  self-devel- 
opment, women  ignorantly  made  lad- 
ders of  themselves,  by  which  their 
fathers,  brothers  and  sons  reached 
their  highest  ambitions,  creating  an 
impassable  gulf  between  them.  Noth- 
ing was  more  common  than  to  see  the 
sons  of  a  family  educated  while  the 
daughters  remained  ignorant. 

Dr.  Gregory,  who  was  standard 
authority  upon  female  propriety  in  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  his  work  en- 
titled "Legacy  to  My  Daughters" 
says  : 

"  Should  you  be  so  unfortunate  as  to 
possess  a  robust  constitution  by  nature, 
assimilate  such  a  sickly  delicacy  as  is 
necessary  to  keep  up  the  proper  female 
charm." 

He  cautioned  all  women  to  carefully 
hide  any  good  sense  or  learning  they 
might  possess,  as  men  looked  with 
malignant  eye  upon  women  of  sense 
and  learning. 

For  over  one  hundred  years  after 
public  schools  were  established  in  Mas- 
sachusetts girls  were  not  allowed  to 
attend,  and  when  the  effort  was  made 
on  the  part  of  the  trustees  of  Hatfield 
school  to  admit  girls  the  chairman 
sprang  to  his  feet,  exclaiming  :  "What ! 
Shes  in  Hatfield  school  ?    No,  never  !  " 

As  late  as  1847,  when  Lucy  Stone 
graduated  from  Oberlin  College,  the 
first  college  to  open  its  doors  to  women, 
they  would  not  allow  her  to  read  her 
graduating  essay,  but  said  some  pro- 
fessor would  have  to  read  it  for  her,  as 
it  would  not  be  proper  for  a  woman  to 
read  in  public.  Nearly  forty  years 
after,  when  Oberlin  celebrated  her 
semi-centennial,  Lucy  Stone  was  in- 
vited to  be  one  of  the  speakers  at  that 
great  gathering. 

At  one  time  when  a  minister  was 
asked  to  give  notice  that  a  woman 
would  speak  in  the  town  he  announced 
that  a  woman  would  attempt  to  crow 
like  a  cock. 

To-day  two-thirds  of  the  colleges  and 
universities  of  the  United  States,  in- 
cluding every  State  University  west  of 
Ohio,  are  open  alike  to  men  and  women. 
Thousands  of  women  are  college  gradu- 
ates, hundreds  are  regularly  ordained 
ministers,  scores  are  practicing  law- 
yers. Women  are  engaged  in  a  great 
variety  of  trades  and  professions  which 
require  skill  and  intelligence.  They 
have  secured  the  right  of  public  speech. 
They  are  potent  factors  in  literature. 
They  are  writers  for  the  press,  editors 
and  reporters  for  the  newspapers. 
Seven-eighths  of  all  our  teachers  are 
women.  They  are  organized  in  clubs. 
Better  still,  they  unite  with  men  in 
many  associations  —  literary,  artistic, 
reformatory,  social  and  political.  They 
play  golf  and  ride  the  bicycle. 

This  progress  has  come  because 
women  of  a  larger  mold,  loftier  ambi- 
tions and  nobler  self-respect  than  the 
average  have  been  willing  to  face  the 
opposition  of  the  world  for  the  sake  of 
liberty.  More  than  one  such  as  these 
deserve  the  rank  of  martyr.  The  suf- 
fering, the  doubt,  the  obloquy  which 
has  been  endured  by  the  pioneers  in 


the  woman  movement  will  never  be  fully 
known  or  understood.  For  sixty  years 
and  more  a  vigorous  agitation  has  been 
waged  in  the  United  States  to  estab- 
lish equal  rights  for  women  with  men. 
Under  its  influence  and  guided  by  the 
leadership  of  brave  men  and  women, 
the  evolution  of  woman's  rights  has 
moved  on  without  a  break. 

The  twentieth  century  will  belong 
alike  to  man  and  woman,  and  by  its 
close  all  the  vexed  questions  of  woman's 
rights  will  have  passed  beyond  dispute, 
and  in  its  place  will  be  the  demand  for 
human  rights  without  regard  to  sex. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  few  slices  of  orange  added  to  a 
cream  of  tomato  soup  just  before  serv- 
ing will,  it  is  said,  improve  the  flavor. 

The  water  in  which  meats  are 
cooked  should  be  allowed  to  cool,  in 
order  that  the  grease  may  be  removed 
for  the  drippings. 

An  ingenious  woman  who  opens  the 
windows  at  the  foot  of  her  bed  at  night 
has  safeguarded  herself  against  colds 
from  that  source  by  fastening  upright 
brass  rods  to  the  footboard,  with  a 
horizontal  brass  rod  between.  Upon 
this  is  shirred  a  silk  curtain. 

To  make  a  delicious  fish  salad  pick 
up  canned  salmon  or  any  cold  fish, 
season  it  with  salt  and  paprika,  and 
cover  it  with  mayonnaise  dressing 
with  which  has  been  mixed  chopped 
olives,  capers,  pickles,  chowchow  or 
any  other  relish  of  the  kind.  Serve  it 
on  lettuce  or  cress.  About  a  cupful 
of  dressing  to  two  cupfuls  of  fish  will 
be  needed. 

Hominy  croquettes  may  be  served 
for  almost  any  meal,  and  are  de- 
licious as  a  breakfast  dish  with  maple 
syrup.  To  make  them  mix  one  cupful 
of  cold  boiled  hominy,  one  beaten  egg, 
one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  a 
teaspoonful  of  sugar  and  a  saltspoon- 
ful  of  salt.  Stir  until  it  is  smooth,  and 
then  form  into  cylinder  or  ball  shapes, 
flouring  the  hands  well  during  the 
operation.  Then  roll  in  flour  and  set 
them  in  a  cold  place  for  several  hours. 
Fry  in  deep  fat  and  drain  in  hot  colan- 
der.   

Domestic  Hints. 

Tenderloin  of  Beef  with  Mush- 
room Puree. — Cut  the  tenderloin  into 
slices  of  uniform  size  and  thickness. 
Flatten  them  well,  and  then  after  salt- 
ing them  well,  fry  them  in  equal  quan- 
tities of  oil  and  butter.  Cook  over  a 
hot  fire.  Take  out,  drain  and  set  on 
a  baking  dish,  and  glaze  in  a  very  hot 
oven.  Around  them  pour  a  mushroom 
puree  when  serving. 

Pumpkin  Pie. — One  cup  of  mashed 
pumpkin,  one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  mix 
with  half  a  cup  of  sugar,  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  ginger,  one  teaspoon  even 
full  of  cinnamon.  Mix  these  together, 
and  when  quite  smooth  add  one  cupful 
of  sweet  cream.  This  will  fill  one  pie, 
and  if  any  one  says  it  is  inferior  to  an 
egg-made  pie,  then  give  that  person 
eggs  in  his  pie  next  time. 

Creamed  Oysters  (Chafing  Dish. — 
Clean  one  pint  oysters,  parboil  in 
lower  pan,  strain,  add  half  a  cup  of 
cream  to  liquor.  Melt  in  the  other  pan 
one  rounded  tablespoon  cornstarch,  stir 
in  one  heaping  tablespoon  cornstarch, 
one-fourth  teaspoon  salt  and  a  dash  of 
paprika  and  celery  salt,  add  cream 
gradually,  and  when  thick  add  oysters. 
Serve  on  shortcake  or  fancy  puff 
paste. 

Fowl  and  Rice  Croquettes. — The 
remains  of  cold  fowl,  a  little  white 
sauce,  one  quart  chicken  stock,  three 
ounces  butter,  egg  wash  and  bread 
crumbs.  Chop  the  fowl  quite  small, 
and  mix  with  the  bechamel,  which 
should  be  quite  thick.  Boil  the  rice 
in  the  stock  gently  for  half  an  hour, 
then  add  the  butter  and  boil  until  soft 
and  dry.  When  the  rice  has  cooled  to 
allow  handling,  form  into  balls,  making 
a  hollow  in  each  of  them,  which  must 
be  filled  with  minced  fowl  and  covered 
with  rice.  Then  egg  and  crumb.  Fry 
and  serve  with  oyster  sauce. 


JF  you  look  at  a  dozen  com- 
mon lamp-chimneys,  and 
then  at  Macbeth's  "pearl  top" 
or  "pearl  glass,"  you  will  see 
the  differences — all  but  one — 
they  break  from  heat ;  Mac- 
beth's don't;  you  can't  see  that. 

Common  glass  is  misty, 
milky,  dusty;  you  can't  see 
through  it ;  Macbeth's  is  clear. 

Tough,  clear  glass  is  worth  fine  work; 
and  a  perfect  chimney  of  fine  tough 
glass  is  worth  a  hundred  such  as  you 
hear  pop,  clash  on  the  least  provocation. 

Our  "  Index "  describes  all  lamps  and  their 
proper  chimneys.  With  it  you  can  always  order 
the  right  size  and  shape  of  chimney  for  any  lamp. 
We  mail  it  FREE  to  any  one  who  writes  for  it. 

Address  Macbeth,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


si!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3K— A—  S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  it  Kin  Is  guaranteed  In 

every  respect.  Send  for  catalogue 
>e  No.  14.  Trial  free. 

A.M.  KKII),  30th  AlUrketSli.,  Pallida.,  Pa. 


Heat  smoked  in  a  few  hours  with 
KRAUSERS'  LIQUID  EXTRACT  OF  SMOKE, 

Made  from  hickory  wood.  Delicious  flavor. 
Cleaner,  cheaper.  Noemoke  houee  needed.  Send 
tor  circular.  £.  KKAUSEK  A  IiltO.,  Milton.  Pa. 


Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL, 

SINGLE  AND  CO  MPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SoES  #rrS  R.  Hall's  Pulmonary  Balsam. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  April  10,  1901. 

NEW  YORK  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  New  York  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   77^@78X  7734@787s 

Thursday   774@784  774@784 

Friday  *  @   — @  

Saturday   775i@76X        78  @774 

Monday   764@774  764@774 

Tuesday   754@774  75*@774 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

Hay.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  114d      5s  114d 

Thursday   5s  \\%&      6s  ll&d 

Friday  *-s   d      -s  d 

Saturday  *-s  d     -s  d 

Monday  *-s   d      -8  d 

Tuesday   5s  10Xd      5s  11  d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Slay.  Dec. 

Thursday   1  00Ji@l  007,      1  044@1  044 

Friday  *  @    @  

Saturday   1  00Ji@l  01         1  044@1  04* 

Monday   1  00X@1  004      1  054@1  05 

Tuesday   1  003@l  00S£      1  043i@l  064 

Wednesday   l  01  @l  004      1  04*@1  MX 

•Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

While  there  has  been  little  change  in 
quotable  values  for  wheat  since  last  re- 
view, the  Eastern  and  foreign  markets 
have  lacked  firmness,  and  this  tone 
abroad  was  naturally  reflected  here. 
Speculative  values  in  the  East  were  on  the 
down  grade  most  of  the  week,  despite  the 
fact  that  there  was  a  big  deal  pending  in 
corn  futures  and  prices  for  the  same  were 
advanced.  In  England  the  grain  ex- 
changes were  closed  most  of  the  week, 
owing  to  the  holiday  observances  cus- 
tomary at  Easter  time.  The  spring 
growth  of  wheat  on  the  Atlantic  side  is 
reported  in  the  main  as  being  good,  and 
the  acreage  large.  One  report  states  that 
the  condition  of  the  growing  wheat  plant 
has  not  been  better  in  twenty  years,  and 
the  acreage  is  the  largest  on  record. 
This  is  in  all  probability  colored  in  favor 
of  the  bear  interest,  but  it  is  helping  to 
depress  values,  nevertheless,  for  the  time 
being.  It  is  true,  wheat  on  the  Atlantic 
side  has  been  bringing  better  prices  than 
on  this  coast,  not  being  so  heavily  handi- 
capped there  as  here  with  high  outward 
freight  rates.  The  freight  market  here, 
however,  is  unsettled  for  ocean  service  and 
gives  promise  of  being  considerably  easier 
in  the  near  future.  Some  tramp  steamers, 
which  have  been  lately  doing  service  as 
transports,  are  now  seeking  trade  in  the 
grain-carrying  line  and  are  coming  into 
competition  with  sailing  vessels.  The 
latter  have  been  having  a  bonanza,  and 
can  well  afford  to  accept  less  money.  The 
United  States  visible  supply  east  of  the 
Rockies  was  given  at  53,890,000  bushels, 
indicating  a  decrease  for  week  of  859,000 
bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1901,  delivery,  $1.01@1.00?. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.05 J @1. 04}. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.01®  l.OOf;  December,  1901,  $1.04iJ 
@1.04f. 

CalUornla  Milling  tl  00  @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   974@1  00 

Oregon  Valley   1  00  @1  014 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  @1  024 

Washington  Club   VI'/,  @1  00 

Off  qualities  wheat   95  @  974 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  aro  as  follows: 

1899-1909.  1900-01. 

Liv.  quotations   -s-d@-s-d  6s24d@6s3d 

Freight  rates   40®  s  35@364s 

Local  market  80  964@1  00      10  974@1  014 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Businoss  doing  in  flour  is  at  generally 
unchanged  values,  but  for  other  than 
most  favorite  brands  going  to  special 
custom  the  market  cannot  be  termed  firm 
at  the  figures  ruling.  The  movement  is 
not  heavy,  but  is  of  fair  volume,  consider- 
ing that  there  is  no  very  great  quantity 
of  flour  at  present  on  the  market. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  25 


BARLEY. 
The  markot  has  been  inclining  in  favor 
of  the  selling  interest,  although  there  is 
no  special  improvement  to  record  in  quo- 
table rates.  Not  only  is  barley  cheap, 
and  decidedly  so  as  compared  with  other 
feed  cereals,  but  it  is  the  only  kind  of  feed 
grain  which  for  months  past  has  been 
offering  in  anything  like  wholesale  quan- 
tity. Stocks  of  barley  have  been  lately 
greatly  reduced,  and  there  is  continued 
good  inquiry  for  feed  descriptions.  Pros- 
pects are  that  any  changes  in  values  dur- 
ing the  next  few  months  are  much  more 
apt  to  be  in  favor  of  the  producer  and 
seller  than  of  the  buying  interest.  The 
business  on  Call  Board  was  light,  but  was 
at  higher  average  prices  than  proceeding 
week.  The  special  overland  freight  rate 
on  barley  has  been  extended  to  April  30th. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   774®  80 

Feed,  fair  to  good   75  @  774 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   824®  874 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice     ®  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  

Chevalier,  poor     @  

OATS. 

Not  much  doing  in  this  line,  nor  is  there 
likely  to  be  much  inquiry  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  current  season.  Stocks  are 
too  small  to  admit  of  any  extensive  move- 
ment, and  prices  are  on  too  high  a  plane 
for  buyers  to  take  hold  freely.  Choice  to 
select  oats  are  especially  in  light  supply, 
most  of  the  present  offerings  being  of 
rather  ordinary  quality. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  424@1  474 

White,  good  to  choice   1  30  @1  374 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  274 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  ®1  374 

Milling   1  42H@1  474 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  42H@1  50 

Black  Russian   1  124@1  80 

Red   l  20  ®1  45 

CORN. 

There  are  no  large  quantities  on  hand 
of  any  sort,  and  not  much  arriving  from 
any  quarter.  The  market  is  firm  at  cur- 
rent rates,  and  that  it  will  soon  be  mate- 
rially more  favorable  to  buyers  is  not 
probable. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  15  ®1  174 

Large  Yellow   1  15  @1  174 

Small  Yellow   1  50  @  

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  08  @1  10 

RYE. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in 
values  or  the  general  tone  of  the  market. 
The  demand  is  light. 

Good  to  choice,  new   80  @  824 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Values  for  good  to  choice  remain  quota- 
bly  as  last  noted,  but  market  is  not  firm 
at  these  figures.    For  some  Oregon  buck- 
wheat, off  in  quality,  $1.35  was  accepted. 

Good  to  choice   1  85  @2  00 

BEANS. 

Supplies  of  white  beans  of  all  kinds  con- 
tinue light,  and  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
offerings  being  of  other  than  small  volume 
during  the  balance  of  the  season.  Market 
is  firm  at  the  prevailing  rates.  Limas  aro 
in  light  supply  here  and  in  the  East,  as 
also  at  southern  coast  points  of  produc- 
tion, and  holders  are  decidedly  firm  in 
their  views,  asking  slightly  higher  rates 
than  last  quoted.  In  colored  beans  there 
is  not  much  doing.  Pinks  aro  offering  in 
larger  quantity  than  any  other  variety, 
and  for  this  description  the  market  is 
rather  weak. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs     ®  

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  75  (34  90 

Lady  Washington   4  00  @4  15 

Butter   4  25  (94  50 

Pinks   1  85  ®2  00 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  65  @2  75 

Reds   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  00  @4  25 

Limas,  good  to  choice   5  90  @6  00 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans   1  75  ®2  00 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Not  many  domestic,  either  Green  or 
Niles  offering,  neither  is  there  any  special 
inquiry  at  present,  millers  and  local  job- 
bers being  fairly  stocked  for  the  time  be- 
ing, mostly  with  imported. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  @2  80 

Niles  Peas   1  60  ®1  75 

WOOL. 

Business  in  the  local  market  is  looking 
up  a  little,  but  trade  is  still  far  from  ac- 
tive. Prospects  are  favorable,  however, 
for  considerable  activity  in  the  near  future. 
Prices  keep  at  a  rather  low  range.  While 
no  boom  is  looked  for,  any  changes  in 
values  in  the  next  fow  months  are  more 
apt  to  be  to  firmer  than  to  easier  figures, 
especially  for  best  qualities.  The  wool 
arriving  is  showing  in  the  main  good  con- 
dition. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @16 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  ®11 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  @ll 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @10 


Southern,  12mos                                      8  @  9 

I  Southern,  free,  7  mos                              7  @10 

|  Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  @  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  12  @14 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good                    9  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Middle  County   8  ®  9 

San  Joaquin   ^  ®8 

HOPS. 

Stocks  on  the  entire  coast  have  been 
worked  down  to  small  proportions,  leaving 
little  upon  which  to  base  quotations. 
Even  old  hops  are  scarce  and  are  sought 
after,  but  only  at  low  figures.  Some  con- 
tracting for  this  year's  hops  is  being  done 
at  about  same  values  as  have  been  current 
the  past  season. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   134®  16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
There  is  a  moderate  movement  in  hay 
at  much  the  same  range  of  values  as  cur- 
rent for  some  weeks  past,  but  market  is 
not  firm,  particularly  for  ordinary  quali- 
ties or  other  than  most  solect  grades. 
Offerings  of  common  to  medium  qualities 
are  liberal,  as  compared  with  demand. 
Straw  is  quiet,  but  fairly  steady. 

Wheat   8  00(913  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  11  50 

Oat   7  00@1100 

Barley  ,   6  00®  8  50 

Volunteer   5  00®  7  00 

Alfalfa   8  0j@  9  50 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  12  50 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  474 

MILLSTUFFS. 
While  there  was  a  sufficiency  of  Bran 
and  Middlings  for  immediate  needs,  offer- 
ings were  not  what  could  be  termed  large, 
and  values  were  well  maintained,  the  quot- 
able range  remaining  about  as  last  notod. 
Rolled  Barley  continued  to  tend  against 
buyers.    Milled  Corn  was  steady. 

Bran,  ¥  ton   15  50@16  0] 

Middlings   17  00®19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    18  00®  17  00 

Barley,  Rolled    17  00@17  50 

Cornmeal      25  00®   

Cracked  Corn   25  50® 26  00 

SEEDS. 

Market  is  quiet  throughout.  Most 
kinds  aro  in  too  insignificant  stock  to  ad- 
mit of  other  than  the  veriest  retail  trade. 
In  quotable  prices  there  are  no  changes 
to  record,  but  under  existing  conditions 
values  are  necessarily  rather  poorly  de- 
fined. 

Per  eft. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  @  94 

Alfalfa,  California   8  @  84 

Per  lb. 

Canary   34®  34 

Rape   2  @  24 

Hemp   3  @  34 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  shows  decided 
steadiness,  with  nothing  to  warrant  antici- 
pating easier  prices  prior  to  harvest  and 
firmer  figures  may  rule.  It  is  altogether 
probable  that  stocks  will  prove  ample, 
and  it  is  likely  that  in  the  latter  part  of 
Summer  holders  will  grant  concessions 
rather  than  carry  stocks  into  another 
season.  Wool  Sacks  are  in  fair  request  at 
steady  rates. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  64®  7 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   64®  64 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  64®— 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  $  100.5  65  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  Bis  324<a;35 

Wool  Sacks,  34  B)8  SO  @324 

Fleece  Twine   74@— 

Gunnies   — @124 

Bean  Bags   44®  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   64®  74 

HIDES,   PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the 
condition  of  this  market.  Hides  are  not 
in  activo  request.  Pelts  move  slowly  at 
quotably  unchanged  rates.  Tallow  is  in 
fair  demand  and  values  for  same  are  toler- 
ably steady. 

Only  solect  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  sido  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placod  at  the  lowor  quota- 
tions. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   94 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   84 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   8 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  SO  lbs  84 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs. .  8 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   94@10 

Dry  Hides   154@— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fbs..  15  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium  .  2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         I  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   70  @  90 


Cutlt. 
8 
7 

64 

7 

64 

7 

7 

84'"  9 
134®- 
12  ®- 
14  @- 


<a.\  2h 


Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f  skin   SO 

Pelts,  shearling,  %  skin   10 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   85 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   — 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — 

Elk  Hides   10 

Tallow,  good  quality   4 

Tallow,  No.  2  

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10 

Kid  Skins   5 


@  65 

®  40 

@  26 

®  - 

@  30 

@  10 

®  12 
®  44 
@  3* 

®  874 

®  20 

®  10 


HONEY. 

Market  is  easy  in  tone,  owing  to  antici- 
pated freo  arrivals  of  new  at  an  early  day. 
There  are  no  large  stocks  in  this  center  at 
present  of  any  description,  but  of  amber 
grades  there  is  more  than  can  be  placed 
at  full  figures  or  at  prices  satisfactory  to 
holders.  Of  selected  water  white  honey, 
either  comb  or  extracted,  there  is  virtu- 
ally none  now  offering  in  a  wholesale  way. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  64 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   44®5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  @  44 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  12  @1S 

Amber  Comb   9  ®u 

Dark  Comb   6  ®8 

BEESWAX. 
Market  is  very  lightly  stocked.  Al- 
though demand  is  not  brisk  at  the  mo- 
ment,  previouely  quoted  values  remain 
current. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  lb  26  @28 

Dark  24  ®2S 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Prices  for  Beef  have  remained  about  as 
last  quoted,  the  market  as  a  whole  pre- 
senting a  healthy  tone.  Mutton  is  in  very 
fair  supply,  dealers  having  no  trouble  in 
securing  all  they  need  for  the  time  being 
at  the  prevailing  rates,  which  remain  as 
last  noted.  Desirable  Veal  did  not  lack 
for  custom  at  full  current  figures.  Lamb 
was  in  fair  request,  but  offerings  were 
liberal  and  values  were  slightly  lower,  with 
markot  easy  at  decline.  Hog  market  re- 
mained in  favor  of  sellers,  although  prices 
are  too  stiff  for  packing  and  have  prob- 
ably touched  zenith. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  B>          74®  8 

Beef,  second  quality   74®  74 

Beef,  third  quality   64®  74 

Mutton— ewes,  74@—c;  wethers   74®  84 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   64®  64 

Hogs,  small,  fat   64®  64 

Hogs,  large,  hard   64®— 

Hogs,  feeders   — @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   8  @— 

Veal,  small,  ¥  ft   8  ®  94 

Veal,  large,  »  ft   74®  84 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   9  @10 

POULTRY. 
The  market  was  not  burdened  with 
choice  young  stock,  largo  and  fat,  and 
such  brought  comparatively  good  figures, 
the  quotable  range  of  values  showing  no 
very  marked  deviation  from  that  of  pre- 
ceding woek.  Common  old  and  small 
young  fowls  wore  not  especially  sought 
after,  market  for  these  descriptions  inclin- 
ing against  the  selling  interest,  with  ar- 
rivals of  the  same  tolerably  liberal.  There 
were  no  excessive  offerings  of  old  or  young 
Pigeons,  both  kinds  meeting  as  a  rule 
with  prompt  sale. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  ft   13  ®  14 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ^  ft   10  @  11 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  25   @4  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  @7  50 

Fryers   5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  large   3  50  @4  50 

Broilers,  small   2  50  @3  00 

Ducks,  old,     dozen   5  50  ®6  50 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   8  00  fe9  00 

Geese,  *  pair   1  76  @2  00 

Goslings,  f  pair   2  50  @2  75 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   2  CO  @  

Pigeons,  young    2  50  ®2  75 

BUTTER. 
The  market  is  well  supplied,  most  pro- 
ducing sections  of  the  middle  counties  and 
lower  coast  now  turning  out  their  full  ca- 
pacity. There  is  a  very  fair  demand, 
however,  at  current  rates  and  no  special 
accumulations  of  desirable  qualities.  Some 
favorite  marks  of  both  creamery  and  dairy 
product  are  selling  above  quotations.  The 
Pacific  Rural  Press  has  been  steadily 
informing  its  readers  that  the  figures  of 
the  Dairy  Exchange  did  not  represent  full 
values.  As  in  the  past,  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  will  continue  to  give  the 
actual  market  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
do  so. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  ft   17  @— 

Creamery,  flists   16  @— 

Creamery,  seconds   —  ®— 

Dairy,  select   16  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   15  Co  — 

Dairy,  seconds   —  @ — 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   11  @12 

Creamery  In  tubs   17  <$ — 

Pickled  Roll   17  ®— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          16  ®17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   14  ®15 

CHEESE. 
Stocks  aro  light,  admitting  of  only  small 
jobbing  operations.  At  current  values, 
however,  no  great  quantities  could  be 
placod.  Higher  prices  than  are  warranted 
as  quotations  are  being  realized  in  a  retail 
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way,  especially  for  most  favorite -marks. 
In  quoting  the  cheese  market,  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  has  not  been  wholly  gov- 
erned by  the  quotations  issued  by  the 
Dairy  Exchange.  Hoping  that  the  in- 
stitution was  started  on  just  and  equitable 
lines,  and  would  speedily  correct  any 
errors  of  judgment  or  otherwise,  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  has  not  made  war- 
fare on  the  Dairy  Exchange  quotations, 
but  has  at  the  same  time  informed  its 
readers  that  higher  prices  were  current. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   10  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   — 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @— 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9H@11 

EGGS. 

Tendency  is  to  a  wider  range  in  values, 
with  a  correspondingly  wider  difference  in 
quality  of  offerings.  There  is  no  likeli- 
hood of  strictly  choice  to  select  ruling 
lower,  market  for  eggs  of  this  class  being 
steady  at  ruling  rates.  As  the  correct- 
ness of  the  quotations  of  the  Dairy  Ex- 
change have  been  brought  into  question, 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  is  pleased  to 
state,  and  a  reference  to  its  tiles  will 
demonstrate  the  fact,  that  the  readers  of 
this  paper  were  steadily  informed  of  the 
exact  condition  of  the  market  and  that 
higher  prices  than  quoted  by  the  Dairy 
Exchange  were  steadily  being  realized. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16i4@17 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  15  @16 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  ®15 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

Eastern,  cold  storage   —  @ — 

VEGETABLES. 
Considering  the  time  of  year,  receipts 
of  Spring  vegetables  are  not  especially 
heavy,  but  arrivals  of  most  kinds  are 
showing  increase,  more  particularly  As- 
paragus, Peas  and  Rhubarb,  and  for  these 
kinds  prices  averaged  lower  than  last 
quoted.  Onions  were  in  limited  stock, 
mostly  Australian,  with  a  few  Oregon. 
For  choice  to  select  Onions  the  market 
was  quite  firm.  " 

Asparagus,  $  box                            1  00  @2  00 

Beans,  String,  ^  ft>                               7  @  10 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  B>s. ,.    75  @1  00 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen                            50  ®  — 

Cucumbers,  K»  doz                               75  @1  00 

Egg  Plant,  V  lb   \2X®  15 

Garlic,  »  B>                                         3  @  4 

Onions,  Yullow  Danver,  $  cental ....  2  60  @3  50 

Onions,  Australian,  $  cental             3  50  @4  00 

Peas,  Sweet,  garden,  ft  H>                     2  @  2X 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  V  lb                 15  @  20 

Rhubarb,  $  box                                    65  @  90 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  $  box                1  25  @1  50 

Squash  Summer,  $  box                     1  25  @1  50 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  $  ton    @  

Tomatoes,  <S»  box                               1  25  @1  50 

POTATOES. 
Market  for  thoroughly  sound  old  pota- 
toes is  firm,  such  stock  being  in  rather 
light  supply,  as  is  to  be  expected  at  this 
advanced  date.  Defective  qualities  are 
not  particularly  sought  after,  still  some 
lots  of  very  ordinary  grade  have  been 
placed  at  better  figures  than  could  have 
been  realized  a  week  ago.  New  potatoes 
are  in  moderate  receipt  and  market  is  in- 
clining slightly  in  favor  of  buyers,  but 
that  stocks  of  new  will  be  heavy  or  prices 
very  low  for  same  for  some  weeks  to  come 
is  not  probable. 

Burbanks,  River,  $  cental   25  @  60 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  ¥  otl.     35  @  60 

Burbanks,  Salinas,  $  cental    @  

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   70  @1  10 

Early  Rose.   80  @1  00 

Garnet  Chile,  V  cental   90  @1  10 

Peerless,  $  cental    70  @  90 

New  Potatoes,     cental   1  00  @1  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  V  cental....    60  @  75 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
While  arrivals  of  Strawberries  are  still 
of  very  moderate  volume,  receipts  are  on 
the  increase.  Select  qualities  are  still 
bringing  fairly  good  figures,  but  the 
quotable  range  is  lower  than  preceding 
week.  Some  very  choice  are  bringing 
above  the  regular  quotations.  Cold  stor- 
age Apples  are  offering  in  rather  liberal 
quantity,  but  at  the  comparatively  stiff 
prices  asked  for  same,  are  not  moving  very 
freely. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  75®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-ft  box. .    1  00®  1  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  *  50-ft  box. .   @  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest. .  8  00®  11  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   5  50®  6  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  has  been  the  past  week  about  as 
quiet  as  it  well  could  be,  not  to  be  wholly 
lifeless.  Jobbers  have  done  very  little 
selling,  and  practically  no  buying,  unless 
at  extremely  low  prices  for  occasional  lots 
crowded  to  sale,  and  at  less  than  any  fig- 
ures which  would  be  warranted  as  a  nom- 
inal quotation.  The  better  feeling  in 
Prunes  lately  experienced  has  been  given 
a  setback  by  a  legal  decision  set  forth  this 
week  to  the  effect  that  the  Association 
cannot  control  the  price,  or  disposition  to 


be  made  of  Prunes,  which  are  not  in  the 
possession  of  the  Association,  and  can  only 
compel  delivery  through  actual  purchase, 
it  being  held  that  the  contract  in  question 
is  not  legally  binding.  Following  the 
above  legal  decision,  the  Association  on 
Tuesday  announced  a  cut  in  prices  to  a  2- 
cent  basis  for  the  four  sizes,  to  be  good 
for  fifteen  days.  The  reason  given  for 
this  cut  is  that  the  Association  is  in  need 
of  funds  and  resorts  to  this  measure  to  re- 
alize money  immediately  to  meet  obliga- 
tions now  due.  Quotable  values  for 
dried  fruits,  other  than  Prunes,  re- 
main nominally  unchanged,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  these  figures 
represent  at  present  little  more  than  ask- 
ing prices,  or  the  views  of  holders.  The 
serious  damage  reported  from  many  sec- 
tions to  the  coming  fruit  crop  by  frost 
should  impart  a  firmer  tone  to  the  mar- 
ket, and  may  yet  do  so,  but  there  is  no 
evidence  of  values  this  week  having  been 
appreciably  affected  on  this  account. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   5X®  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ^  ft..   6  @  6y, 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @8 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @10 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   4Yt®  5 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   2X®  3V4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @7 

Nectarines,  ^  ft  4  @  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   S>X®  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  iYt 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   iX®  6 

COMMON  SDN-DBIED. 

Apricots   3X@  4X 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2X 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   IX®  2Vi 

Figs,  White   2X®  SX 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  5 

Pears,  prime  halves   2  @3 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  Four  sizes, 
2c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  39*0.;  50-flOs,  3Mc;  60-70s,  2&c. ; 
70-80s,  2^c.;  80-90S,  l&c;  90-lOOs,  lMc. 

RAISINS. 
The  Raisin  Growers'  Association  has 
made  a  special  rate  of  5c  per  pound  on 
seeded  raisins  in  one-pound  cartons,  the 
same  to  be  retailed  at  10c  per  package, 
the  object  being  to  thus  advertise  the 
fruit  and  introduce  it  to  consumers 
throughout  the  East  and  elsewhere.  The 
market  is  quiet,  with  no  changes  in  prices 
other  than  the  one  above  noted. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. — CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  V  20-ft 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  60  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,    box          160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  $  box   150  @  — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

V  ft   — @  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — ®  6X 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  Wt 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50- lb 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  'f,  lb.    —  @  05 
Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  5V4c,  b*>ic.  and  5c.  for  4, 

3  and  2  crown  respectively. 
Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  $  ft.,  12c; 

choice,  He;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 

7K@9c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  V  lb.,  10><c;  choice, 
9V4c;  standardise;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7®8c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  Oranges  is  showing  im- 
proved condition,  more  especially  for  best 
qualities,  stocks  having  been  less  excessive 
than  for  some  time  past,  and  the  weather 
having  been  in  the  main  favorable  for 
consumers  taking  hold  freely.  Lemon 
market  shows  no  material  change,  the 
movement  not  b">ing  very  brisk  and  prices 
continuing  at  a  low  range.  Limes  are  in 
increased  supply  and  lower. 

Oranges— Navel,  1ft  box   75<g2  00 

Seedlings,  V  box    @  

Tangerines,  $  box   75@t  25 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   75@1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   1  75@2  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  25@1  50 

California,  common  to  fair   50@1  00 

Limes -Mexican,     box   5  50@6  00 

California,  small  box    @  

NUTS. 

There  is  a  firmer  tone  to  the  Almond 
market,  in  consequence  of  the  prospect  of 
a  very  light  yield  this  season,  not  so  much 
owing  to  frost  as  on  account  of  the  fruit 
not  having  set.  Walnuts  are  practically 
out  of  stock.  Peanuts  are  not  offering  in 
heavy  quantity  and  are  ruling  steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  ®22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ¥  ft  12  ®13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell   9  @U 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Walnuts,  White,  soft  shell   — @— 

Walnuts,  White,  California,  standard         — @— 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4lA®  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  band-picked   6X@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  ®  6 

WINE. 

The  market  in  all  essential  points  re- 


mains virtually  as  last  noted.  There  is  a 
very  healthy  tone,  but  last  year's  vintage 
is  now  practically  all  out  of  first  hands, 
and  therefore  hardly  quotable  in  a  whole- 
sale way.  Values  for  dry  wines  of  1900 
vintage  are  nominally  19@22c  per  gallon. 
A  dispatch  from  Los  Angeles  concerning 
the  increasing  value  of  California  wines 
and  brandies  states  that  prices  are  from 
30%  to  50%  higher  than  they  were  two 
years  ago.  Two-year-old  sweet  wines  are 
selling  at  42J  cents  and  higher  per  gallon, 
while  two  years  ago  the  price  stood  at 
about  30  cents.  Brandies  have  advanced 
from  50  to  85  cents  per  gallon. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  \i  sacks. 

91,410 

4,949,714 

4,971,099 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

.188,849 

6.464,431 

5,402,350 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.  42,998 

3,257  300 

4,5-<7,484 

Oats,  centals 

4,044 

578,135 

665,558 

750 

90,499 

111,815 

1,140 

108,302 

91,997 

.  2,697 

529,060 

340,741 

Potatoes,  sacks.. . 

.  19,955 

1,3'2,108 

1,013,827 

Onions,  sacks 

384 

152,004 

139,767 

2,974 

133,306 

129  503 

Wool,  bales  

2  716 

29,986 

40,995 

Hops,  bales  

265 

8,038 

9,445 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year 

44,812 

2,^39,490 

3  367,202 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

.176,227 

6,243,086 

4,832,631 

Barley,  centals... 

.  5,367 

1,915,970 

3,652,904 

Oats,  centals  

262 

48,083 

37,988 

4 

3,172 

16,317 

255 

12,131 

23.021 

Hay,  bales  

30 

85,119 

109,748 

641,031 

4,324,433 

2,382 

535,640 

977,153 

1,758 

3,422 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

.  2,327 

121,899 

66,096 

List  of  II.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 


REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MARCH  26,  1901. 

670.525.  —  Fruit  Packing  Device.— C. 
W.  Arrasmith,  Courtland,  Cal. 

670,602.— Shingle  Machine— D.  F.  Ba- 
ker, Mt.  Tabor,  Or. 

670.526.  — Sled  Propeller— A.  M. 
Banks,  Tacoma,  Wash. 

670,757.— Animal  Trap— J.  W.  Barnes, 

Beaverton,  Or. 
670,578.— Starting  Gate— T.  Barnett, 

S.  F. 

670,833.— Rural  Signal  Device— F.  C. 

Bates,  S.  F. 
670,658.— Arc  Lamp— E.   A.  Beck,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
670,839.— Draft  Equalizer— W.  C. 

Campbell,  Vashon,  Wash. 
670,537.— Wave  Motor— E.  P.  Couture, 

Gualala,  Cal. 
670,445.— Belt  Lacing  Needle— N.  M. 

Cripe,  Elma,  Wash. 
670,632.—  Seaming    Machine  —  W.  F. 

Davis,  S.  F. 
670,418.— Sink  —  J.   A.   Duffy,  Pomona, 

Cal. 

670, 707.— Wall  Construction— Fisher 
&  Brouse,  S.  F. 

670.560.  —Vehicle  Brake  —  O.  Heyl- 
mann,  Fallbrook,  Cal. 

670.561.  — Shoe  Lace  Clasp— E.  B.  Hoe- 
gemann,  Oakland,  Cal. 

670,715.— Bicycle  Gear— Mahana  & 
Pompe,  Toledo,  Wash. 

670,620.— Hop  Drier— J.  K.  Mount,  Sil- 
verton,  Wash. 

670,640.— Door  Hanger— A.  Newell,  Pas- 
adena, Cal. 

670,807.— Air  Ship— O.  Olsen,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

670.543.  — Vehicle  Gear  —  H.  Paulsen, 
Tacoma,  Wash. 

670,815.— Gas  Generator— W.  G.  Ross, 

Benicia,  Cal. 
670,545.— Vapor  Bath— M.  Rostovsky, 

S.  F. 

670,457.— Fruit  Brusher— H.  B.  Rug- 

gles,  Redlands,  Cal. 
670,435.— Harness— W.  F.  Schatz,  San 

Diego,  Cal. 
670,548.— Fire  Escape— W.   H.  Sliger, 

McMinnville,  Or. 
670,521.— Voting  Machine— St.  Louis  & 

Barceloux,  Willows,  Cal. 

670.544.  — Stamp  Mill— L.  R.  Tulloch, 
Angels  Camp,  Cal. 

670,825.— Letter  Box— W.   L.  Vestal, 

San  Bernardino,  Cal. 
670,652.— Eyeglasses— H.    F.  Wallace, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
670,908.— Power  Transmitter— F.  S. 

Weatherly,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

EIr.ii  Watches  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin.  111. 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Fruit  Packing  Device.— No.  670,525. 
March  26,  1901.  C.  W.  Arrasmith,  Cort- 
land, Cal. 

This  invention  is  designed  to  facilitate 
the  packing  of  fresh  fruits,  such  as  ber- 
ries, cherries,  etc.  It  consists  of  a  frame- 
work having  an  opening  in  which  is  a 
concaved  slidable  bottom  with  means  for 
adjusting  and  holding  the  same ;  means 
for  holding  a  fruit  receptacle  inserted 
above  and  covering  this  opening  so  that 
the  concaved  bottom  being  first  filled  with 
the  fruit  to  form  the  crown  the  remain- 
der is  filled  through  the  bottom  of  the 
box,  which  is  afterwards  permanently 
closed,  and  the  device  being  inverted  the 
basket  is  released,  and  is  ready  for  mar- 
ket with  the  proper  symmetrical  crown  of 
fine  looking  fruit. 

Rural  Signal  Device.— No.  670,833. 
March  26,  1901.  F.  C.  Bates,  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  assignor  of  one-half  to  W.  G.  Haw- 
ley,  same  place. 

This  invention  is  designed  for  use  in 
rural  or  suburban  districts  for  the  pur- 
pose of  notifying  grocers,  butchers,  etc., 
when  they  are  desired  to  call  at  any  house 
on  the  route.  It  consists  of  boards  car- 
ried in  a  suitable  frame  having  printed 
pages,  126  illustrations;  Wm.  Kent.  The 
subject  is  treated  in  a  practical  way  and 
with  an  intelligence,  personal  experience 
and  knowledge  of  the  subject  that  would 
make  the  work  of  value  to  any  one  inter- 
ested in  the  subject.  Published  by  John 
Wiley  &  Sons,  New  York  City;  price  $4. 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  April  10.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  3@4c;  prime  wire  tray,  4(*4@5c;  ohoioe, 
5@5%c;  fancy,  6@6V4c. 

California  Dried  Fruits. — Fair  demand  for  prunes 
at  current  rates.   Other  dried  fruits  quiet. 

Prunes,  3y,@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  7H@12c;  Moorpark,  8J4@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  5V4@10c;  peeled,  12H@20c. 


How's  This  7 


We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  Kinnan  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists.  Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Ready 
Roofing 


Is  the  only  roofing  made  to  with- 
stand heat,  cold,  moisture,  gases, 
fumes,  smoke,  acids  and  the  ravages 
of  time. 

Tin  sweats  and  rusts  out. 

Shingles  warp  and  curl, 
i  Slate  grows  hard,  brittle,  and 
flakes  off. 

Iron  expands  and  contracts  with 
the  changes  of  the  temperature  and 
becomes  useless. 

Coal  tar  runs  and  clogs  the  drain- 
pipes in  summer  and  cracks  in  winter. 

P  &,  D  Ready  Roofing  overcomes 
all  these  difficulties — besides  it 's 
more  portable  and  more  cheaply 
transported — most  easily  laid,  re- 
quiring no  skill  or  special  knowledge. 


Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
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DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  I)e  Laval  Cream 
Separators  have  ever 
been  the  best  of  separators. 
They  were  the  original  ami 
have  led  in  every  stage  of 
development.  The  "Alpha" 
disc  invention  is  restricted 
by  patents  to  the  De  Laval 
machines  only.  The  20th 
Century  improvements 
give  them  still  greater  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency.  They 
arc  as  much  superior  to 
the  best  of  other  separa- 
tors as  such  machines  are 
to  setting  methods. 
Allsizes.stylesand  prices 
— $50.-  to  $800- 
Send  for  new  "20th  Centuky"  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &.  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 
NEW  YORK. 


CALIFORNIA    STUHP  PULLER. 


The     most     Powerful     JVlade  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  flgr..  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Cut-Cut-Ca-Da-Cut 

means  that  you  own  one  more  egg.   If  your  Poultry 
vard  ie  fenced  with  Paare  Poultry  Fence  you  don't 
have  to  ko  all  over  the  farm  to  1  'hunt  eggs * 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIRK  KENCK CO.,  ADRIAN* MICH. 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tont  of  hay  In  10  hour*  or 
NO  PAY. 

Circulars  Free. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street,  Dwight,  Ills. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.      NEW  PRICES. 


WE  WANT 


1  A  RELIABLE  PERSON 

a  of  I«h  than  8,n00 
■  to  -llitrlbut*  clrcu- 
i its  «nl  Mmplei  for  Urge  tdtertUcri;  cub  paid .  plruiat  work,  ao  Mbemt, 

ddlm.  M01T0N  DISTRIBUTING  AOENCY,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


IOOK.EF?    <fc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmrn  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  present! 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
DrwiT,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  In  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  In  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  proteotlon  to  Inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  TJ.  S.  and  foreign  patents  issued 
to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  oan  give  the  best 
and  mott  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  Inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  In  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  far 
superior.  Advice  and  circulars  free. 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

And  918  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  SWINE  YARD. 

Straw  Houses  for  Hogs. 

Ia  the  valleys  where  there  is  more 
straw  than  lumber,  a  straw  shed  for 
hoys  may  be  suggestive  to  some  reader. 
"  The  best  hog  shed  I  ever  had,"  said  a 
successful  swine  raiser  to  the  South- 
western Stock  Journal  the  other  day, 
"  was  a  straw  shed.  It  was  much 
warmer  in  winter  than  one  could  possi- 
bly be  that  was  built  of  lumber,  and  by 
taking  out  the  north  and  south  sides  in 
the  summer  time  it  furnished  a  cool  and 
airy  retreat.  It  was  practically  inex- 
pensive, the  cost  being  almost  confined 
to  the  labor."  He  then  went  on  to  ex- 
plaiu  the  building  of  the  shed.  It  was 
12  feet  each  side  of  the  ridgepole,  or  24 
feet  wide  and  32  feet  long.  Of  course, 
any  desired  length  could  be  made.  The 
ridgepole  is  laid  on  the  crotches  of 
posts  8  feet  above  the  ground.  These 
posts  should  be  set  deep  enough  in  the 
ground  to  give  solidity  to  the  structure. 
For  the  same  reason  it  is  well  to  place 
them  not  more  than  8  feet  apart. 

The  outside  posts  should  be  set  the 
same  distance  apart  and  should  be  2  or 
3  feet  lower  than  the  middle  row.  Lay 
poles  across  the  top  of  these  also.  If  it 
is  not  possible  to  obtain  crotches,  the 
poles  can  be  flattened  at  the  ends  and 
spiked  to  the  posts;  then  cut  poles  long 
enough  to  reach  from  the  ridgepole  to 
the  outside  and  extend  over  a  foot  or 
so.  Notch  these  poles  where  they  lay 
over  the  ridge  and  eave  poles.  This 
will  keep  them  in  place.  These  poles 
should  be  laid  at  a  distance  not  to  ex- 
ceed 3  feet.  Over  these,  crossing  them, 
put  on  a  layer  of  fine  branches,  with  a 
few  poles  to  support  the  straw,  which 
is  to  be  thrown  on  to  complete  the  roof. 
When  sufficient  straw  has  been  thrown 
on,  weight  and  fasten  in  place  so  it  will 
not  blow  off. 

For  the  sides,  set  posts  extending  to 
the  top  of  the  roof  and  about  3  feet 
from  the  roof-supporting  posts;  then 
fill  in  the  spaces  between  with  straw, 
with  poles  lying  horizontally  just  inside 
the  posts  to  keep  it  in  place.  Near 
the  bottom  for  a  distance  as  high  as 
the  hogs  can  reach,  the  poles  should  be 
put  close  enough  together  to  prevent 
the  hogs  from  pulling  the  straw  out. 
The  door  should  be  made  on  the  south 
side.  It  is  not  necessary  to  have  this 
more  than  3  feet  wide  and  4  feet  high. 
It  can  be  put  in  by  setting  posts  and 
building  up  the  sides  of  the  door  frame 
as  the  side  walls  are  being  built.  When 
the  door  has  reached  the  desired 
height,  a  half  dozen  poles  laid  across 
will  support  the  straw  wall  to  be  built 
above.  For  closing  the  opening,  a  door 
can  be  made  of  lumber  or  the  opening 
left,  as  little  cold  will  enter. 

If  there  is  any  better  material  for 
the  roof  than  straw  at  hand,  such  as 
long  slough  grass  or  cane,  it  can  be 
used,  as  it  will  turn  the  water  better. 
The  shed  should  be  built  on  high 
ground,  and  the  inside  filled  in  so  that 
there  will  be  no  surface  water  running 
into  it.  Fresh  material  for  roof  and 
walls  will  not  be  necessary  of  tener  than 
every  two  or  three  years,  and  this  will 
take  but  little  work,  as  the  posts  and 
poles  of  the  old  shed  will  be  in  position 
for  the  new. 


MONEY  in  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Telia  all  abont  It. 
Sample  Copt  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST..  one  block  wett  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Oal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  DEE  HATXLEH,  Frec't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \JU,   JACKSON    dfc  CO.. 
Bole  Agents,     -     No.  183  California  Street 

san;franoisco,  oal. 


SHARPLES  DAIRY  CREAM  SEPARATORS, 

X  IjW  -TV  V  S   THE  Bi!8T. 

I        "Business  Dairying,"  a  very  valuable  book  and  Catalogue  No.  131  free. 
I  Sharpies  Co..  Chicago,  Ills.  P.  M.  Sharpies,  West  Cheater,  Pa. 


COLT'S  NEW  NAVY 
38  &  41  CALIBRES. 


Send  4  Cts.  for  Catalogue. 


H.  E.  SKINNER  CO., 

416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Successors  to  E.  T.  Allen  Co.) 

AMMUNITION,  s 
FISHING  TACKLE, 
f  ATHLETIC  GOODS. 

LARGEST  STOCK.    LOWEST  PRICES. 


GUNS 


1 


Write  for  Prices. 


W/e    manufacture    a    Full  Line  or 

FRUIT  MACHINERY, 

Also  Cannery  Supplies  and  Orchard  Trucks. 


 ALL    KINns  OF  

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 


Write  for  Catalogue,  mentioning  this  paper. 

BARNGROVER,  HULL  &  CO., 

SAIN    JOSE,  C/\L. 


BAY  :  CITY  :  IRON  :  WORKS, 

F*.    I.    JVIRTTH I :  WS,  Proprietor. 

F\   X.  FISCHER'S 

PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 


Telephone  Main  1093. 


Are  the  Easiest  Steaming  Straw- 
Barners  Made. 


NEW  AND  SEr0ND-HAND  THRESH- 
ING ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 
A  SPECIALTY. 

Old  Threshing  Enelnes  Repaired  and  Mounted 
on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Extras  for  Rice,  Heald,  Mitchell,  Fischer  & 
Ketcher  Engines  furnished  at  short  notice. 

For  Circulars,  etc.,  address 

BAY  CITY  IRON  WORKS, 

521  THIRD  STREET. 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

j>   The  Patent  j» 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  (or  dry,  hot  climate*. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMOB. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
35  BE  ALU  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

848  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "Calif 'ornia  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 

Grange  trees. 

Two- Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Orchard  Planting. 
One-Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Nursery  Planting. 
Orange  Seed  or  Grape  Fruit  Seed 
for  Seed  Bed  Planting. 
Directions  for  planting  seed  if  desired.  WRITE 

FOR  PRICES. 
F.  H.  DISBROW  PASADENA,  CAL. 

Order  Them  Now! 

Thompson  Seedless,  Muscat,  and  Muscatel  Grapes. 
The  Zante  Currant  and  the  Sultana,  Rooted  Vines. 

The  undersigned  offers  to  close  contracts  with 
persons  desiring  any  of  these  varieties  for  next 
year  at  810  per  1000,  to  be  delivered  in  good  order. 

This  is  an  opportunity  worthy  of  attention  of  all 
who  intend  to  plant  either  or  all  of  these  varieties. 
HAVE  A  HALF  MILLION  FUR  SALE. 

Refer  to  James  Littlejohn,  Mark  Pease  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Wilbur  of  Yuba  City,  who  have  grown  these 
varieties.  Address 

O.  A.  Wilbur,  Box  81,  TUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


Sour  Orange 
Seed 

FOR  SALE 

In  Large  and  Small  Qaantltles. 
This  seed  Is  fresh  and  In  fine  condition. 

CEO.  C.  ROEDINC, 

PROPRIETOR, 

Fancher  Creek  Numeric, 
Fresno,  Cal. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411.  413  and  4'5  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Australian  Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Flower  Seeds  in  fine  selection. 

Bedding  and  Flowering  Plants  of  all 
kinds  now  ready  for  transplanting. 

Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Pelargoniums  and 
Palms  in  choice  variety. 

SEUD  FOR  1901  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  BEAU- 
TIFULLY ILLUSTRATED,  FREE  BY  MAIL. 


Every  horticulturist  should  have 
my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue 

which  tells  all  about 

Citrus 
Trees 

The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc  Remem- 
ber, I  send  this  C.pp  f 
valuable  book  *  1  * 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R.  M.  TBAUUB,  (estab- 
lished 1890),  San  Dianas, 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal.  ^ 

Full  information  regarding  Citrus  wjg 
Trees  furnished  at  any  time. 


Better  Sure 
than  Sorry 

Buy  the  seeds  that  have  been  ture  every 
year  for  more  than  40  years.  Many  seed 
buyers  have  been  torry  they  did  not  get 

Gregory's  Seeds 

No  oue  was  ever  sorry  ho  bought  them. 

Our     three  guarantees 
make  you  sure.  New 
catalogue  free. 
I.J.  H.  Gregory  &  Son 
.Mtrblehead.  Mass. 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 

Walnut  Marketing. 

Frank  E.  Kellogg  of  Goleta  gives  the 
Santa  Barbara  Press  an  interesting 
sketch  of  the  handling  of  the  walnut 
crop  of  the  southern  counties.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
walnut  growers'  associations  of  south- 
ern California  was  held  at  the  Los  An- 
geles Chamber  of  Commerce  on  the  19th 
inst.  Reports  showed  that  for  the  sea- 
son of  1900  the  output  of  the  various 
associations  was  as  follows,  the  figures 
indicating  carloads  : 

Fullerton   45 

Golden  Belt   33 

Saticoy   15 

Santa  Barbara   17 

Santa  Ana   31 

Mountain  View   15 

Rivera  151 

Total  267 

By  growers  not  members  of  the  asso- 
ciations there  were  produced  approxi- 
mately 233  carloads,  making  the  entire 
output  of  the  State  500  carloads. 

The  association  nuts  all  sold  at  the 
prices  fixed  by  the  executive  commit- 
tee, viz.: 

Cents 
per  pound. 

No.  1  soft  shell  10 

No.  2  soft  shell   8 

No.  1  hard  shell   9J 

No.  2  hard  shell   7i 

From  these  prices  was  deducted  the 
usual  brokerage.  The  price  was  the 
best  secured  in  many  years,  and  the 
associations  are  highly  pleased. 

Growers  outside  of  the  associations 
did  not  receive  nearly  so  good  a  price, 
and  some  of  their  walnuts  are  still  un- 
sold. 

Thus  the  advantages  of  co-operation 
have  been  conclusively  demonstrated. 
It  is  hoped  that  this  truth  will  require 
no  further  demonstration,  and  that  out- 
side growers  before  the  next  crop  is 
harvested  will  nearly  all  become  mem- 
bers of  the  associations. 

If,  say,  90%  of  the  growers  unite 
with  the  associations,  then  competition 
among  themselves  will  practically  come 
to  an  end,  and  with  a  rapidly  increas- 
ing market  in  the  East,  and  with  the 
foreign  nuts  six  weeks  later  in  reach- 
ing the  market  than  ours,  there  is  no 
reason  why  good  and  satisfactory 
prices  cannot  be  steadily  and  peima- 
nently  maintained. 

Co-operation  is  the  spirit  of  the  age, 
and  the  highest  expression  of  business 
sagacity  the  world  has  yet  seen.  Not 
only  so,  but  it  has  become  the  impera- 
tive necessity  of  the  hour.  Those  in- 
dustries which  avail  themselves  of  the 
benefits  of  co-operative  effort  are 
everywhere  on  the  high  road  to  suc- 
cess, while  those  who  plod  along  in  the 
old-fashioned,  single-handed,  competi- 
tive way  are  doomed  to  certain  failure. 


Successfully  Used  Caustic  Balsam. 

Forest ville,  Md.,  Jan.  4, 1901. 
I  have  used  a  great  deal  of  GOMBAULT'S 
CAUSTIC  BALSAM  and  have  been  very  success- 
ful with  it.  What  can  you  sell  me  the  Caustic 
Balsam  for  by  the  dozen  bottles?    E.  E.  Berry. 


"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 


THEWEBSTER 

ACTUAL  MORSE  POWER 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 

GUARANTEED 

catalogue'mailed  free 
W00DIN  &  LITTLE 

312  MARKET  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 
—  CA  L .  — 


I  $25  TO  $50  A  WEEK! 

f  That's  what  tgenta  can  make  selling  I  wans'  Patent  Im- 

'  proved  Post  Hole  and  Well  Augers.   A  man  can 
thrice  the  work  with  an 
[WAN''  than  with  others. 


-  (Much,  12.  BO;  10  inch,  >3  OO.  Usera  value  them  »t 
l  US  Consult  hardware  d.-alrri,  or  writ*  u«  for  particulars  of 
foul  full  line.  IWAN  BROS. ,  Dept.  ]  2(8  creator,  111. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
BilakA.  JVlorritt  «fe  Town«, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  SS-S7-S9-61  Plrtt  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  ft  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  ft  OO  Portland,  Or. 


It  is  very  amusing  to  see  how  our  11  would-be  competitors"  now  prate  about 

TESTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS 

In  the  past  they  have  been  very  fast  to  advocate  tests,  but  they  have  been  beaten 
so  many  times  by 

The  Improved  United  Slates  Separator 

they  are  now  trying  to  cast  slurs  on  all  tests  and  discredit  all  testimonials. 

When  they  were  competing  with  inferior  separators  and  they  could  sometimes 
beat,  then 

TESTS  AND  TESTIMONIALS 

were  in  great  favor  w  ith  them  and  they  were  advising  everybody  to  11  put  it  right  in 
the  contract,11  but  now  that  they  are  competing  with  a  better  separator  they  wish 
the  public  to  believe  that 

Tests  are  Fake  and  Testimonials  are  Bought 

claiming  they  are  manufactured  out  of  whole  cloth  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  locate 
the  places  or  the  persons.  In  this  connection  we  call  attention  to  the  following  state- 
ment and  ask  if  they  have  any  trouble  in  locating  it. 

Three  U.  S.  Separators  to  one  of  all  other  makes 

Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  October  23,  1900. 

Fourteen  years  ago  this  month  we  started  our  creamery  on  the  co-operative  plan 
recommended  by  your  agent,  fitting  the  building  with  machinery  from  your  Company, 
and  using  the  Cooley  Creamers  for  the  patrons.  We  have  run  011  this  same  plan  for 
all  these  years  until  a  year  ago  last  month  we  put  in  separators.  Our  patrons  are 
using  more  than  three  to  one  ot  the  V.  S.  Separators  over  all  other 
makes  and  we  believe  the  U.  S.  Separator  to  be  the  best  on  the  market. 

We  are  still  working  the  cream  gathering  plan  and  believe  it  to  be  the  best  for  the 
rural  districts,  where  unavoidably  some  of  the  patrons  are  a  long  distance  from  the 
creamery.  We  are  satisfied  with  it  because  we  believe  it  to  be  the  best  and  the 
cheapest.  No  farmer  can  afford  to  hitch  up  and  carry  his  own  milk,  even  if  he  live 
within  a  half  mile  of  the  creamery,  if  he  can  get  it  done,  as  we  have  this  year,  at  the 
average  cost  to  each  patron  per  day  of  8^  cents. 

H.  R.  HOYT,  President  LaGrange  Creamery. 

As  the  main  works  of  the  DeLaval  Separator  Co.  are  located  at  Poughkeepsie, 
they  are  painfully  aware  that  the  LaGrange  Creamery  is  right  under  their  shadow  and 
that  there  are  so  many  more  United  States  Separators  than  DeLavals  used  right 
around  them.  They  tried  hard  to  keep  the  U.  S.  out,  having  as  many  as  eight  men 
canvassing  there  in  their  endeavors  to  do  so,  but  Mr.  Hoyt's  letter  shows  how  vain 
were  their  efforts. 

Merit  is  sure  to  win,  which  is  why  the  U.  S.  is  so  popular. 

Readers  will  remember  that  these  "would-be  competitors  "  advertised  that  the 
separator  business  44  is  perforce  productive  of  fraudulent  claims  and  misrepresentations 
of  facts."  The  dairymen  can  judge  from  this  frank  admission  of  theirs  what  they 
have  been  compelled  kt  perforce  n  to  do  to  get  their  tests  and  testimonials. 

We  have  never  been  compelled  to  resort  to  dishonest  methods  or  make  dishonest 
claims  or  claim  a  Grand  Prize  at  Paris,  as  our  "  would-be  competitors1'*  did,  when  the 
official  lists  of  awards  showed  none  was  awarded  them.  How  is  this  for  a  Fake  Claim? 


The  Improved  United  States  Separator 

has  merits  sufficient  to  win  without  such  dishonorable  methods.    It  is  acknowledged 

to  be 

The  Standard  Separator  of  the  World 

For  further  information  and  illustrated  circulars,  write 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 


AND  FERTILIZING 
MATERIALS. 


SULPHATE  OF  POTASH,  MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
NITRATE  OF  SODA,  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA, 
BONE  MEAL,   SUPERPHOSPHATE,  DOUBLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE,  THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE, 

ETC.,  ETC. 

Write-  for  Prices;  They  lA/ill  Suit  You. 
IN.   OHLANDT   Sc  CO., 

3  J      MARKET    STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


INSURE  YOUR  CROPS 

of  WHEAT  and  OATS. 

100 lbs.  or  NITRATE  OF  SODA 

per  acre  applied  early  In  the  spriDg  does  It.  Promotes  stool- 
lng,  stimulates  growth,  increases  yield.  Of  great  value  on  all 
crops,  vegetables,  grass,  fruits,  etc. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dk  CO., 
316  California  Street,     ...      San  Francisco,  Call. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER 

lias  been  abundantly  proved  THE  FARMER'S  FRIEND  all  over  tbe  world. 

\  which  greatly  improves  the  quality 

I  and  increases  the  crop  of  Fruits, 

I  Vines,  Berries  and  Cereals,  as  it 

v  JVIAMIIDPJ  provides  at  low  cost  an  abundant 
?  V1\.t\.l^  \J  IVI-<  store  of  Available  and  Durable  Phos- 
phates which  meet  the  requirements 
of  Nature  in  a  Ready,  Rational  and 
Remunerative  Manner. 

The  sales  of  THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER  have  increased  in  thirteen  years  from  50  to  1,000,000 

tons  per  year. 

BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  Street,  San  Francisco. 

WRITE  TO  THEM  FOR  PAMPHLETS. 


P 


ure 

roductive 
rofitaole- 
hosphatic  ) 


UNION  OIL   COMPANY   OF  CALIFORNIA, 

PRODUCERS  AND  REFINERS  OF 

PETROLEUM. 

oe  DISTILLATE  FOR  SPRAYING. 


FUEL  OIL. 
ASPHALTUm. 


MILLS  BUILDING, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


All  About  Loco  Poisoning. 

Dr.  W.  K.  Lewis  gives  the  Farm 
and  Field  a  historical  sketch  of  the 
loco  weed  and  his  experiments  with  the 
poison,  which  will  be  interesting  to  our 
live  stock  readers. 

The  Plants. — Other  than  a  descrip- 
tion of  this  so-called  poisonous  plant 
with  a  few  vague  references  as  to  the 
peculiar  effect  upon  animals,  literature 
upon  the  subject  is  limited,  while  on  the 
other  hand  presumptive  guesses  are 
abundant. 

In  1893  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  furnished  with 
a  specimen  of  the  plant  which  was  re- 
spectfully acknowledged  in  the  1874 
year  book,  asking  for  outside  observa- 
tions and  notes.  In  1878  other  speci- 
mens were  sent  and  analyzed  without 
result,  but  the  same  year  we  find  in  the 
American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  De- 
cember number,  a  concise  report  from 
Miss  C.  M.  Watson,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 
in  which  she  claims  to  have  isolated  a 
small  quantity  of  an  alkaloid  and  resin 
from  the  plant;  but  on  further  experi- 
mentation 160  grains  of  the  dried  root 
were  taken  in  forty  grain  doses  within 
two  hours  without  any  perceptible  ef- 
fect. One  and  a  half  ounces  of  the  fluid 
extract  was  given  to  a  kitten  two 
months  old  without  effect.  In  1888  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  took  it 
again  in  hand.  Prof.  V.  K.  Chesnut, 
chief  of  the  division  of  botany,  in  bul- 
letin No.  20  described  the  plant  as  be- 
longing to  the  pea  family,  of  a  silvery 
white  color,  and  a  silky  leafed  peren- 
nial 8  to  12  inches  high,  with  an  abun- 
dance of  foliage  springing  out  in  a 
cluster  from  a  short  central  stem  close 
to  the  ground.  The  flowers  are  pea- 
shaped  and  usually  purple.  The  pod  is 
distinctly  two-celled.  The  plant  is  a 
native  of  the  great  plained  region  ex- 
tending from  west  Texas  on  New  Mexico 
northward  to  South  Dakota  and  Wyo- 
ming. Such  is  the  description  and  hab- 
itat of  the  plant 

There  is  still  another  species  of  this 
noxious  plant,  differing  only  in  general 
appearance,  growing  more  erect, 
branchless,  with  leaflets  of  an  oblong 
rather  than  an  ovate  shape,  with  one- 
celled  seed  pods  instead  of  two.  Of 
this  kind  we  have  not  seen  large  quanti- 
ties in  the  West,  where  patches  cover- 
ing several  acres  of  the  woolly  loco 
weed  are  numerous.  Both  of  these 
plants  flower  very  early  in  the  spring. 

Loco  Effects. — In  the  same  book  we 
find  a  description  of  how  stock  are  ef- 
fected in  the  following  language: 
Horses,  cattle  and  sheep  are  effected 
by  loco,  but  the  principal  damage  is 
done  to  horses.  The  effect  is  not  acute, 
but  in  its  slow  progress  simulates 
diseases  caused  by  bacteria,  worms  or 
other  parasites,  or  such  as  are  caused 
in  man  by  the  continued  use  of  alcohol, 
tobacco  or  morphine.  Two  stages  are 
recognized.  The  first,  which  may  last 
several  months,  is  a  period  of  halluci- 
nation or  mania  accompanied  by  defec- 
tive eye  sight,  during  which  the  animal 
may  perform  all  sorts  of  antics.  After 
acquiring  a  taste  for  the  plant  it  re- 
fuses all  other  kinds  of  food  and  the 
second  stage  is  ushered  in.  This  is  a 
lingering  period  of  emaciation,  charac- 
terized by  sunken  eyeballs,  lusterless 
hair  and  feeble  movements.  The  ani- 
mal dies  as  if  from  starvation,  in  pe- 
riods ranging  from  a  few  months  to  one 
or  two  years. 

Experiments  With  Loco. — We  com- 
menced a  series  of  mixed  experiments, 
first  by  feeding  it  with  hay  to  a  pony. 
This  was  repeated  several  times  with 
about  two  pounds  of  the  plant  and  a 
wad  of  hay  without  any  results,  good  or 
bad.  Next  we  procured  a  green  ex- 
tract from  which  we  made  a  tincture, 
and  from  the  plant  itself  a  saturated 
solution  of  the  extract.  We  took  two 
drachms,  rolled  it  in  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour  and  fed  it  to  a  chicken  with  no  re- 
sult. Next  we  fed  a  motherless  calf 
four  large  tablespoon fuls  in  its  milk 
with  the  same  effect.  We  fed  it  in  bran 
mashes  in  two-ounce  doses  for  two  days 
in  succession  to  the  pony,  which  ate  it 
with  impunity.  A  portion  of  the  tinc- 
ture was  sent  to  Washington,  which 
was  the  last  we  saw  of  it,  but  another 


portion  of  the  tincture  we  carried  for  a 
long  time  in  our  medicine  chest.  One 
day  a  horse  was  very  sick  from  an  at- 
tack of  acute  indigestion  or  spasmodic 
colic.  We  gave  it  five  ounces  of  tinc- 
ture of  loco  in  a  quart  of  tepid  water 
with  good  results.  Of  course  it  was  the 
alcohol  that  did  the  work. 

Such  is  the  result  of  scientific  and 
practical  experimentation  with  the  loco 
weed,  and  while  all  this  may  not  be 
sufficient  to  convince  the  most  pre- 
judiced mind,  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact 
that  it  is  innoxious  when  mixed  with 
other  food,  but  of  itself  it  is  absolutely 
indigestible,  thus  repelling  the  resolvent 
influences  of  the  gastric  juices  and  fails 
to  supply  nourishment  to  the  body, 
hence  we  see  a  gradual  collapse,  first 
of  the  nerve  center,  the  brain,  followed 
by  partial  or  complete  paralysis  of  the 
optic  nerves,  evidenced  in  defective 
sight  by  shying  and  falling  to  its  knees 
when  the  head  is  put  to  the  ground. 
The  least  excitement  brings  on  rearing 
and  plunging,  invariably  ending  in  a 
broadside  fall.  At  other  times  caper- 
ing beyond  themselves  or  evincing 
strong  symptoms  of  semi-consciousness, 
succeeded  always  by  sleepy  or  comatose 
conditions,  all  going  to  prove  more  fully 
the  correctness  of  our  opinion  based  on 
the  analysis  that  all  these  conditions 
are  brought  about  by  an  impoverished 
condition  of  the  brain,  other  than  a 
poison  contained  in  the  plant. 

Animals  eat  in  their  natural  proclivity 
for  any  green  herbage  at  a  time  when 
grass  is  hay  and  other  herbage  even 
less  succulent.  The  plant  is  easily 
killed  if  cut  off  at  flowering  time  and  no 
rain  follows.  In  young  horses  where 
the  great  nerve  center  is  not  so  com- 
pletely atrophied  as  to  render  it  func- 
tiohless,  great  reparation  can  be 
brought  about  by  a  thorough  course  of 
medicine,  judicious  feeding  and  pro- 
gressive stimulation  to  the  most  highly 
stimulated  diet.  When  animals  are 
found  locoed  they  should  be  taken  up 
and  placed  under  a  course  of  rational 
treatment  such  as  prescribed. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Crccly. 

SKIN  DISEASE  OF  SWINE. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  two  Poland- 
China  gilts  afflicted  with,  apparently,  a 
skin  disease  on  hind  legs.  The  skin  is 
thick,  hard  and  in  scales,  resembling  an 
alligator  hide.  Where  the  joints  work  in 
walking  are  deep  cracks,  with  some  pus 
in  them.  The  pigs  eat  well  and  are  lively, 
but  do  not  thrive  as  well  as  before.  What 
is  the  disease  and  remedy  P — Subscriber, 
Yerington,  Nev. 

Paint  it  over  two  times  daily  with 
compound   tincture   iodine    for  three 
days,  after   which  apply  the  sulpho- 
iodide  ointment.     Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 
510  Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 


Southern  California  Jersey  Breeders. 

To  the  Editor: — The  Jersey  breeders 
of  southern  California  met  in  Santa  Ana 
March  15th  and  organized  under  the 
name  of  the  Jersey  Cattle  Breeders' 
Association  of  Southern  California.  The 
object  is  to  bring  the  breeders  and 
dairymen  into  closer  communication 
and  advance  their  common  interest  by 


>oooooooooooooooooo  oooc 

The  Whole  Story 
in  one  letter  about 

(PERRY  DAVIS'.) 

From  (.'apt.  F.  Loye,  Police  Station  No. 
6,  Montreal :— "We  frequently  use  Perry] 
Davis'  Pain-Kili.er  for paina  in  the  atom-  ' 
ach,  rheumatism,  stiffness,  frost  bites,  chiU  I 
blainty  cravij't,  and  all  afllictlnns  which 
befall  men  in  our  position.  I  have  no  liesi-  ] 
tation  In  saying  that  Pain-Kii.ler  t'«  the  ( 
beat  remedy  to  have  near  at  hand." 

Used  Internally  and  Externally. 

Two  Sizes,  '.Tk;.  and  6oc.  bottles. 

ooooooooooooooooooooi 


the  establishment  of  honorable  and  fra- 
ternal relation  and  secure  the  benefits 
of  co-operation;  also  to  increase  the  in- 
terest in  Jerseys  and  weed  out  any 
breeders  or  cow  jockeys  whose  methods 
are  questionable. 

The  following  are  the  officers:  Guy 
H.  Miller,  Riverside,  president;  Rev. 
A.  B.  White,  Los  Angeles,  vice-presi- 
dent; N.  A.  Chisholm,  Santa  Ana,  sec- 
retary; Geo..  E.  Piatt,  Los  Angeles, 
treasurer;  E.  E.  Moore,  Compton;  C. 
S.  Burgess,  Riverside;  W.  Jay  Cole, 
Anaheim;  A.  E.  Warner,  Santa  Ana; 
D.  G.  Whiting,  San  Bernardino,  direc- 
tors. 

A  special  meeting  will  be  held  in  Los 
Angeles  during  fair  time  and  the  an- 
nual meeting  will  be  held  in  Riverside 
March  15,  1902.  Any  one  owning  or 
breeding  Jerseys  registered  in  the  A. 
J.  C.  C.  is  eligible  to  membership  and 
all  interested  ones  are  requested  to 
correspond  with  the  undersigned  at 
Santa  Ana,  Cal.       N.  A.  Chisholm. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have  been 
used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  la  the  worst 
lnfesteu  dlstrlc's  of  Oallfo  nla  and  with  the  best  of 
results,  glvlnir  entire  satisfaction  and  proving-  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  Investment  to  the  Btock  owner. 

Every  lot  Is  ttsted  and  found  reliable  before 
a  single  dose  Is  pnt  on  the  mark  et. 

IVriU  for  literature  and  testimonial*. 

The  Cotter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

Bacteriological  Dept.,  FRESNO.  CAL 


>  1  croP 
'  4  \lcan  be 

:  grown 

without 

Potash. 

Supply 
enough  Pot- 
ash and  your 
profits  will  be 
large;  without 
Potash  your 
crop    will  be 
"scrubby." 

Our  books,  telling  about  composition  ol  fertilizers 
best  adapted  for  all  crops,  are  free  to  all  farmers. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
Q  \  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYKR,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  8ole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast- 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H .  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  connected  wltb 
other  branches  of  agriculture  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  seleot, 
Incubators  and  brooders.  Its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


For  IRRIGATION  and  RECLAMATION. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Connected  to  Steam  or  Electric  Power. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO., 

9-16  STEVEHSON  ST.,     SAH  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Traded.    "Pasteur  Vaccine" 


SAVES  CATTLE  FROM 

"BLACKLEGINE."    BLAd^  LEG 

Nearly  2,000,000  successfully  treated  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  during  the  last  5  years. 
Cheap,  safe  and  easy  to  use.  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  official  endorsements 
and  testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  Chicago. 

Branch   OfHoe,   37    Sheldon   Bulldlnft,   San    Francleco,  Cal. 


p0W£RS  W00D1N  ^  LilTLE  market 


m 

Catalocue 

MAIltO  Mt[. 


osIn     .««•*•«•«  San  Francisco,  Cal.       -i\ \Y 

Deai**    Gasoline  Engine  s  h&2s  horse  power  .  Mm 

CENTRIFUGAL-TRIPLEX  -  IRRIGATING »«°  POWER  PUMPS  ^'F 
HAND— WIND  MILL  PUMPS,  WIND  MILLS  .  HOSE-IRON  PIPE  .  I 
PIPE  FITTINGS. TOOLS,  BRASS  GOODS  ETC.  ^ft. 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying  ground  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  -  New  York  -  Omaha  -  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  -  San  Francisco. 


$50.0°  RANGE  F^OR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

Wll  I  APD  ^TPPI    PANOP  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
^  KAnUC  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  H6.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  160.00.  It  has  six  8-lnoh  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  80x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21*  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  U.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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^  "I  KENDALL'S 
SPAVIN  CURE, 


Worth  $500  to  this  Man. 

Cromwell,  Conn.,  Apr.  3rd,  1900. 
I  DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.. 

j    Dear  Sirs :— I  have  used  your  Kendall's  Spavin  Cure  for  the  I 
j  last  five  years  and  I  think  it  has  saved  me  $500.00  In  that  time 
Respectfully  yours,  Henry  Kelsey. 

Such  endorsements  as  the  above  are  a  guarantee  \ 
|  of  merit.  Price,  $1;  six  for  $&.  As  a  liniment  for  i 
1  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  \ 
|  Kendall'*  Spavin  Cure,  also  "A  Treatise  on  the  g 
j  Horse*"  the  Dook  free,  oraddress 

Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 


Do  You 

Vse 

THE  STVDEBAKER.? 

If  so,  cut  this  out.  and  enclose  it  with 
your  letter,  stating  from  whom  you 
purchased  the  wagon,  date  of  pur- 
chase, and  its  condition  to-day,  and 
we  will  send  you  free  of  charge 
The  Studebaker  Almanac, 
The  Studebaker  Orand  March, 
The  Studebaker  Twentieth  Century 
circular  which  tells  you  all  about  this 
great  wagon. 
STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFG.  CO.. 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  V.  S.  A. 


JUST  AS  NATURAL 
and  a  good  deal  more  reliable.  Doeao'l 
break  Its  eggs  or  make  Its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn'tstay  oil  the  nest  arid  allow  the  egg. 
to  chill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  tw 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

ff  absolutely  perfect  as  to  Incubator  essentials — proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  beat  and  moisture,  regu- 
lation and  ventilation.  For  64  to  324  eggs.  WE  PA? 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  theTJ.  S.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Box  217  Petaluma,  OaL 

ChlCUBATORS  'iVn  FARSW 

u.uai  be  sliiiph?   in  operation, 
Hire  in  results.  Tint's  the 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR. 

BDybody  can  ran  it,  becaute  it 
runsitstflf.  Send  for  our  free 
catalog  and  see  for  yourself  how 
very  noccesfiful  It  has  been  on 
the  farm.  It  also  describes  our 
Common  8ei.se  Folding 
Brooder.  We  Pay  the  Freight, 

SURE  HATCH  INCUBATOR  CO.,  Clay  Cen  er,  Nebraska. 


WHEELS 


-FARM  WAGONS 

'any  size  wanted,  any  width  of 
tire.   Hubs  to  fit  any  axle. 
No  blacksmith's  bil!s  to  pay. 
No  tires  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
with  low  steel  wheels  with  wide 
tires  at  low  price.  Our  catalogue 
tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 


HAVE  YOU  SAVED 

up  a  little  mOneyf  Would  you  like  to  go  into 
a  profitable  business*    Then  buy  one  of  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

and  put  it  to  work.  Y"ou  can  make  more 
money  drilling  wells  of  all  kinds  than 
you  can  make  with  the  same  amount 
of  money  invested  in  any  other  bus- 
iness, write  us  at  once  for  free  cat- 
alog and  proofs  of  these  statements. 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0. 


DICC  HYDRAULIC 

flirt  ENGINE 

is  without  question  the  engine  for  the 
farm  or  country  residence.  Pumps  more 
water  than  any  ram  and  does  it  without 
attention.  Never  stops.  It 
pumps  80  ft.  high  for  every 
foot  of  fall.  Sold  on  80  days 
trial.  Send  for  free  catalog. 
RIFE  ENGINE  CO. 
126  Liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


ie  Mark. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW/  PRICES. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 

XWnW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cored- 
New,  common-sense  method,) 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  noj 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill-  ( 
rostrated  treatise  on  the  abso- 
lnte  core  of  Lamp  Jaw,  free  to * 
readersof  thispaper.  ' 

Fleming  Bros.,  chemists,  i 
Union  Stock  Tarda.    Chle.go,  111.  , 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  con- 
vened at  its  hall  on  Saturday,  the  6  th, 
in  the  afternoon.  Two  were  elected  to 
receive  the  degrees,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  degrees  were  conferred  in  an  im- 
pressive manner  on  a  class  of  four. 

Mr.  E.  A.  Shane,  organizer  of  Koch- 
dale  stores,  and  representing  the 
Wholesale  Rochdale  Company  of  San 
Francisco,  was  invited  to  address  the 
Grange  on  the  principles  of  Rochdale 
co-operation.  The  subject  was  freely 
discussed,  in  a  general  way,  without 
coming  to  any  definite  agreement.  In- 
cidentally the  success  and  failure  of  co- 
operative stores,  heretofore  tried,  was 
discussed,  but  as  the  Rochdale  plan  of 
co-operation  contemplates  buying  only 
for  cash  and  selling  only  for  the  same  it 
is  generally  admitted  it  offers  better 
prospects  of  success  than  any  of  those 
co-operative  attempts  heretofore  made 
did. 

The  members  of  Tulare  Grange  feel 
favorable  to  co-operation  under  the 
Rochdale  system,  but  desire  more  time 
to  consider  the  advisability  of  under- 
taking such  a  project  here.  They  deem 
it  advisable  to  know  their  associates, 
the  capital  necessary  and  the  parties 
in  whose  hands  the  management  will 
be  placed.  They  desire  to  make  haste 
slowly  and  whatever  they  do  to  be  a 
success. 

The  members  of  the  Grange  were  in- 
vited to  attend  a  Farmers'  Institute 
and  picnic  to  be  held  at  Poplar  on  the 
15th  of  this  month.  Several  members 
will  attend. 

The  Lecturer  announced  the  April 
subject  for  consideration  of  subordinate 
Granges,  of  the  National  Grange  Quar- 
terly Bulletin,  is  i:  How  can  the  Grange 
exert  a  greater  educational  influence 
upon  its  members  ?  "  with  an  alterna- 
tive subject,  "Are  our  public  schools 
as  useful  as  they  might  be,  and  what 
can  be  done  to  improve  them  ?  " 

A  consideration  of  the  condition  of 
crops  was  had.  No  crops  are  actually 
suffering  for  it,  but  all  will  be  the  bet- 
ter for  rain;  peaches,  apricots  and 
prunes  in  some  localities  are  injured  by 
frost,  in  other  orchards  they  have  not 
been  affected.  The  present  fruit  and 
grain  prospects  are  very  favorable  for 
good  crops.    J.  T. 

Grange  Notes. 

D.  M.  Winans,  National  Deputy,  is 
working  in  Contra  Costa  and  Alameda 
counties  in  the  interest  of  the  Grange. 

Worthy  Master  G.  W.  Worthen, 
Master  California  State  Grange,  and 
D.  M.  Winans,  National  Deputy,  will 
meet  with  the  following  Granges  in 
Sonoma  county  :  Pomona,  April  17th  ; 
Two  Rock,  April  18th;  Glen  Ellen, 
April  19th;  Progressive,  April  20th ; 
Geyserville,  in  the  evening  of  April  20th. 
They  desire  a  full  attendance  at  all 
points.   

CARRIAGE  EXHIBIT. 

Visitors  to  Columbus,  Ohio,  can  now 
see  the  greatest,  exhibit  of  pleasure  vehi- 
cles, aggregating  nearly  2500  forms  of 
wheeled  comfort.  No  admission  charge, 
plenty  of  guides  through  the  labyrinths 
of  graceful  woodwork,  art  iron-mongery, 
glistening  varnish  and  pleasing  leather 
effects  from  the  Columbus  Carriage  and 
Harness  Company,  Columbus,  Ohio.  The 
company  publish  a  handsomely  illustrated 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE 
DISC  HARROW. 

Made  in  three  sizes,  4.  5  and  6  feet  cut, 
with  16  in.  or  20  in.  Discs. 

The  PACIFIC  is  the  BEST  REVERSIBLE  and 
ADJUSTABLE  DISC  HARROW  on  the  market. 
A  Perfect  Vineyard  Disc. 

HOOKER    <fc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


descriptive  price  list  which  they  will 
gladly  mail  free  to  any  one  who  will 
write  stating  what  particular  style  of 
vehicle  or  harness  is  wanted. 


For  Frosted  Vines. 


As  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that  frost 
has  killed  most  of  the  leaves  of  a  shoot, 
break  or  cut  it  off,  although  the  blos- 
som may  appear  all  right.  I  say 
"  break  or  cut  it  off,"  for  if  you  pull  it 
out  you  destroy  a  dormant  bud  which 
is  prepared  in  most  varieties  to  grow 
and  produce  grapes.  I  say  "break  or 
cut  it  off,"  otherwise  the  sour  sap  will 
poison  and  prevent  the  fruit-bearing 
dormant  buds  from  growing  and  the 
vine  will  produce  nothing. — D.  A. 
Learned,  Stockton. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlleg  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

TRACY  POULTRV  YARD-,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  single-Comb  White  Leghorns  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  roosters  for  sale.  Eges  $1.50  per 
setting  of  15.   Incubator  lots  $5.00  per  100. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  THOROUGH BRI<  D  FOWLS  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  N1LES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


BKONZk  TURKEYS  A  SPECIALTY.  Birds 
and  eggs  for  Bale.  Send  for  circular.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


Lowest  price.  A. 


SWINE. 


S.  P.  LINDGREN  &  SONS,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52639.  S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  St  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  & 
Co.,  Lob  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf  oran,  1900. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 

BERKSHIRE  BOARD.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


A  Lame  Horse 

is  neither  valuable  for  use 
or  sale.  It  is  better  not  to 
have  a  lame  horse. 

 Turtle's  Elixir 

cures  permanently  all  f  orms  of  lameness,  curbs, 
splints,  sprains,  thrush,  &c.  Equally  good  for 
internal  use  for  colic,  founder,  pneumonia,  dis- 
temper. &c.    Guaranteed  to  cure. 

Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

Tattle's  Family  Elixir  £££*Ke»- 

Kills  pain  instantly.   Our  100-page  book,  "Vet- 
erinary Experience"  FREE. 
Tuttle'n  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  Bt„  Boston,  Mm 
48?  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Beware  of  Bocalled  Elixirs — none  gennlne  but  Tuttle'i. 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  If  any. 


DO 
YOD 
WAST 
AN 

INCOBATOR? 


Our  birds  are  from  the  best  or  stock 
and  have  won  highest  prizes  wherever 
shown. 

OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 
1317  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


Send  for  Catalogue. 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GAT0S,  CAL. 

Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000  000  YEARLY. 


Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  in  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.   No  smell. 


General  Agents,  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
222  SANSOJ1B  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

is  still  In  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  in  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record :  California  State  Pair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Pair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Pair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  63  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

SPS«»IONS    dfc     CO  .    11-7     E.    23rd    St..     Lo»     Angeles,  Cat. 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


FOR  POULTRY 


This  meal  is  the  highest  cade  goods  on  the  market.  We  guarantee  it  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
FROM  ANY  DISAGREEABLE  ODOR.  It  is  PURE  MEAT  and  costs  no  more  than  cheap  tankages. 
Send  for  sample.  It  will  surprise  and  please  you. 

EJIKKV  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  24TH  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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HODGES  Chain  Drive  HEADER. 


DOUBLE 
DRAPERS. 


ALL  STEEL 
FRAME. 


STEEL 
TONGUE. 


40-INCH 
PLATFORM. 


40-INCH 
SPOUT. 


40  YEARS 
OF  SUCCESS. 


DAIN   POWER   LIFT  PUSH  RAKE. 


EXCLUSIVE 
CONTRACTS  MADE 
ON  ALL  OPEN 
TERRITORY. 


LIVE  AGENTS 
WANTED 
IN  ALL  TOWNS. 


LONG  TEETH  WITH 
METAL  POINTS. 
THE  AUTOMATIC 
POWER  LIFT 
LEVER  WILL 
CARRY  THE  TEETH 
OFF  THE  GROUND 
WHEN  HEAVILY 
LOADED. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  San  Francisco. 


Send  for  New 
Implement  Catalogue 
No.  45. 


TIGER   CORN  PLANTER. 


We  have  a  stock  of  the  Latest  Improved 
CREAMERY  and  DAIRY  MACHINERY 
and  Supplies,  and  make  a  specialty  of 
furnishing  and  installing  complete  out- 
fits. Our  creamery  and  engineering 
experts  give  careful  attention  to  our 
proposed  installations. 

Send   Us  a.  Postal   for  Our  lQOl 

CREAMERY  AND  DAIRY  CATALOGUE. 


BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SACRAMENTO. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

PORTLAND,  OR. 


Manufactory:  BENICIA  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

BENICIA,  CAL. 


Send||for  New- 
Vehicle  Catalogue 
No.  46. 
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RUNABOUT  WAQON. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  16. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  APRIL  20,  1901. 


THIRTIETH  TEAK. 

Offlce.  S30  Market  St. 


Burbank's  Flowers. 

We  have  another  intimation  on  this  page  of 
what  Mr.  Burbank  of  Santa  Rosa  is  doing  with 
flowers.  It  is  only  an  intimation,  however,  be- 
cause he  works  in  such  large  and  various  ways 
that  even  the  camera  can  not  catch  up  with  him. 
He  has  done  much  with  lilies  and  has  novelties 
in  store  in  this  line  which  will  occasion  surprise 
everywhere.  The  large  picture  on  this  page, 
for  example,  shows  a  cluster  of  one  of  ten  thou- 
sand hybrid  lilies  which  have  been  grown  on  his 
grounds.  Out  of  this  vast  multitude  of  hybrids 
the  best  have  been  selected  and  are  now  being 
propagated  as  rapidly  as  possible,  and  how  fine 
they  are  the  public  must  wait  and  see.  Mr. 
Burbank  is  a  little  chagrined  that  one  of  the  in- 
ferior ones,  and  yet  a  good  lily,  was  sent  out  two 
years  ago  as  the  "  Burbank  lily  "  without  con- 
sulting him.  We  imagine  that  he  has  so  many 
better  ones  now  that  it  makes  him  sad  to  beat 
his  own  namesake.    The  whole  subject  is  very 


interesting,  and  we  are  now  just  giving  it  a 
glance  and  a  promise. 

In  rose  creations  Mr.  Burbank  has  done  things 
which  will  endure.  The  Burbank  rose  is  de- 
scribed by  an  Eastern  grower  as  "without  ex- 
ception, the  freest  flowering  rose  in  cultivation. 
The  plants  begin  to  bloom  when  only  a  few  inches 
high  and  flower  most  profusely  all  through  the 
spring  and  summer  until  stopped  by  heavy  frost 
late  in  the  autumn.  The  flowers  are  double,  of 
fine  form,  nearly  three  inches  across.  The  color 
is  a  deep  rose  pink,  shading  to  a  beautiful  soft 
rose  at  the  center.  The  petals  are  well  in- 
curved, so  that  the  center  is  hidden.  In  Sep- 
tember and  October  the  outer  petals  change  to 
a  deep,  rich  carmine.  The  Burbank  is  perfectly 
hardy  and  will  stand  our  most  severe  weather. 
This  is  a  great  point  in  its  favor.  It  is  strong 
and  vigorous,  with  neat,  rich  green  foliage,  not 
liable  to  mould  or  spot.  The  plant  is  of  sym- 
metrical form,  and  does  not  make  sparse  open 
growth  out  of  doors,  as  do  so  many  other  choice 


The  Coquito  Rose. 

varieties.  Each  plant  becomes  a  well-rounded  bush  that  is  most 
effective  when  grown  at  some  little  distance  from  other  plants." 

This  testimony  is  of  present  importance  because  another  of 
Mr.  Burbank's  roses — the  Santa  Rosa — was  of  the  same  pa- 
rentage, and,  though  not  yet  as  widely  known,  has  the  same 
record.  Both  were  Bon  Silene-Hermosa  crosses.  Coquito, 
shown  on  this  page,  is  another  of  the  same  class  with  larger 
blossoms  and  flowers  of  less  pronounced  rosy  crimson.  Co- 
quito starts  to  bloom  soon  after  the  cutting  is  rooted  and  at- 
tends strictly  to  business,  whenever  the  weather  permits, 
blooming  in  California  nearly  the  whole  year.  The  color  is 
clear,  deep  rose.  The  foliage  of  all  these  new  roses  remains 
clean,  fresh,  glossy  and  healthy  when  nearly  all  others  are  in- 
jured by  mildew  and  various  other  fungous  diseases.  This 
seems  to  be  inherited  from  the  Hermosa,  which  is  notably  re- 
sistant of  parasitic  fungi. 


It  may  as  well  be  admitted  that  the  problems  in  the  prune 
situation  are  difficult,  and  now  that  the  preparations  for  an- 
other year  are  at  hand  it  would  be  well  to  have  general  dis- 
cussion as  to  what  changes  in  policies  or  methods  should  be 
adopted.  The  cut  in  price  to  2  cents,  noted  in  our  last  issue, 
seems  to  have  excited  growers  to  hot  denunciation  of  the  man- 
agement, as  they  seemed  to  think  the  matter  should  have  been 
fought  out  on  the  old  line.  According  to  statements  attrib- 
uted to  President  Bond,  the  Association  had  decided  to  do  no 
more  advertising.  Already  $20,000  has  been  expended,  and 
this  sum  hardly  exceeds  the  total  receipts  for  the  extra  sales 
in  consequence  of  the  advertising.  President  Bond  believes 
that  the  difficulty  in  selling  was  due  to  an  overstock  of  dried 
fruit.  Not  only  was  the  prune  market  overstocked,  but  there 
was  the  same  surplus  in  the  East  and  abroad  in  pears,  apri- 
cots and  apples.  The  Eastern  jobbers  absolutely  refused  to 
handle  any  considerable  quantity  of  prunes  at  a  rate  exceed- 
ing a  2-cent  basis.  It  looks  very  much  as  though  something 
more  has  to  be  learned  in  the  handling  of  the  prune  crop. 


One  of  Mr.  Burbank's  Ten  Thousand  Hybrid  Liljes. 


It  is  an  interesting  situation  that,  to  get  advantages  of 
cheaper  rates  via  Seattle  for  our  oranges,  the  fruit  must  get 
to  the  water  without  touching  the  tail  of  the  overland  lines. 
If,  for  instance,  the  fruit  goes  a  few  miles  to  an  ocean  landing. 
it  is  under  the  control  of  that  railway  as  the  initial  line,  and 
the  rate  and  route  also  are  fixed  thereby.  This  is  what  the 
president  of  the  Santa  Fe  was  thinking  about  the  other  day 
by  saying  that  he  could  stop  the  fruit  from  going  by  sea  at  any 
time,  but  he  let  it  go  because  growers  would  find  the  northern 
route  otherwise  undesirable.  Now,  if  the  shippers  wish  to  get 
lower  rates  by  Seattle,  they  will  have  to  haul  their  fruit  to 
steamer  landings  in  southern  California  without  using  the  rail- 
way. When  this  is  done,  the  railway  starting  at  Seattle  be- 
comes tho  initial  line  and  can  do  as  it  likes  about  rates  which, 
by  the  way,  are  said  to  be  only  about  half  those  of  overland 
lines  terminating  in  this  State. 
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The  Week. 

Though  we  have  passed  from  beneath  the  cold 
wave  noted  in  our  last  issue  and  reached  a  week  of 
more  normal  temperatures,  we  encounter  a  lack  of 
rainfall,  each  day  becoming  more  acute,  and  are  in 
serious  danger  of  much  hardship  unless  a  fair  amount 
of  water  should  soon  fall.  In  the  drier  parts  of  the 
interior  valley  and  foothills  at  the  close  of  the  week 
we  saw  much  very  short  hay  being  cut  to  prevent  it 
from  crawling  back  into  the  ground.  Of  course 
there  are  extreme  places  and  the  great  areas  are 
in  good  to  tolerable  condition  and  ready  to  be  pushed 
into  production  by  moderate  late  rain,  but  it  is  get- 
ting so  late  that  growers  are  naturally  becoming 
very  apprehensive.  It  looks  again  as  though  irriga- 
tion facilities  would  have  to  be  used  for  all  they  are 
worth  to  bring  much  of  our  fruit  to  good  size,  though 
the  free  thinning  by  frost  will  reduce  the  burden  of 
many  trees,  and  there  will  be  a  short  pasturing  sea- 
son in  many  districts.  For  a  season  which  began  so 
fair  the  current  weather  phases  are  grievously  dis- 
appointing. 

The  markets  this  week  have  few  striking  features, 
and  ruling  conditions  are  fully  stated  on  our  Market 
Review  pages.  The  drouth  seems  to  be  stiffening 
values  all  through  the  group  of  feed  grains,  while  ex- 
port cereals  do  not  follow  because  distant  markets 
are  too  weak.  Some  staple  vegetables  seem  to  be 
forecasting  the  future,  for  beans  are  very  stiff,  be- 
cause of  less  chances  on  the  southern  fields.  Pota- 
toes are  also  higher.  Oranges  are  doing  better.  A 
fair  movement  is  reported  in  prunes  at  the  cut  rate. 
Wool  has  awakened  and  buyers  are  operating  freely 
and  giving  a  firm  market  at  quotations.  There  is 
active  buying  of  light  northern  wools.  The  first 
overland  fruit  shipment  for  the  season  consisted  of 
one  box  of  ten  pounds  of  Vaca  valley  cherries,  which 
sold  on  Monday  in  Chicago  for  $10.  Shipments  of 
small  fruits  to  the  Rocky  Mountain  States  have  also 
been  made. 

The  beginning  of  a  rural  polytechnic  school  in  Cali- 
fornia is  an  item  of  wide  interest  and  will  command 
the  approval  of  all  who  are  aware  of  the  needs  of 
such  opportunities  for  instruction  and  of  the  great 
progress  which  is  being  made  in  other  parts  of  the 
world  in  their  development.  There  will  soon  be,  by 
act  of  the  last  Legislature,  $50,000  available  for  the 
establishment,  at  or  near  San  Luis  Obispo,  of  an  in- 
stitution to  be  known  as  the  ':  California  Polytechnic 
School."  The  Governor  is  to  appoint  five  persons 
who,  with  himself  and  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction, shall  constitute  the  Board  of  Trustees. 
The  purpose  of  this  school  is  to  furnish  to  young  peo- 
ple of  both  sexes  mental  and  manual  training  in  the 
arts  and  sciences,  including  agriculture,  mechanics, 
engineering,  business  methods,  domestic  economy 
and  such  other  branches  as  will  fit  the  students  for 
the  non-professional  walks  of  life. 


THE  PRUNE  PROBLEM. 

A  Distinguished  Californian  Arraigns 
the  Management. 

Just  as  we  are  going  to  press  we  receive — too  late 
for  printing  on  other  pages — a  notable  communica- 
tion from  Hon.  John  T.  Doyle  of  San  Mateo  county  on 
the  prune  situation.  The  issues  are  so  interesting 
and  so  sharply  defined  that  we  cannot  do  otherwise 
than  give  them  the  right  of  way  in  place  of  our  cus- 
tomary editorial  comments,  in  the  hope  that  the 
world  will  manage  to  run  around  a  week  without  our 
editorial  propulsion.  The  time  has  come  to  look  to 
the  very  bottom  in  the  prune  situation.  Mr.  Doyle 
shows  the  readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  how 
it  looks  through  his  lenses.  If  others  have  better 
glasses  now  is  the  time  to  use  them.  We  have  dis- 
couraged criticism  while  the  managers  of  the  Cured 
Fruit  Association  were  struggling  with  their  great 
problem,  because  we  could  see  no  outcome  of  such 
criticism  but  embarrassment  and  confusion.  Now, 
however,  the  season's  work  is  practically  done,  the 
future  course  of  the  Association  is  a  pressing  ques- 
tion and  criticism  is  in  order.  No  one  who  knows 
Mr.  Doyle  would  think  for  a  moment  that  he  is  actu- 
ated by  anything  except  a  sincere  desire  to  advance 
the  general  welfare,  and  his  arraignment  is  of  meth- 
ods, not  of  men.  He  is  a  courtly  gentleman  of  the 
old  school  and  is  above  personal  controversy.  We 
are  sure  of  his  motives  ;  our  readers  may  judge  for 
themselves  of  his  conclusions. 

MR.  DOYLE'S  COMMUNICATION. 

To  the  Editor: — So  large  a  number  of  your  read- 
ers are  interested  in  the  crop  of  prunes  harvested 
last  summer  that  I  beg  to  lay  before  them,  through 
your  columns,  the  following  : 

On  the  7th  of  March  last,  having  seen  in  the  papers 
that  the  Association  had  resolved  to  sell  the  small 
prunes  for  $10  per  ton,  taking  guaranties  from  the 
purchasers  that  they  should  be  used  only  for  by- 
products, I  addressed  to  the  directors  of  the  Asso- 
ciation the  following  letter  : 

Dear  Sirs: — Your  resolution  of  yesterday  to  sell  tho 
small  fruit  at  $10,  under  guaranty  that  thoy  shall  bo  used 
only  for  the  manufacture  of  by-products,  is  in  the  right 
direction,  but  will  not  suffice.  People  will  not  do  busi- 
ness on  tho  basis  of  our  good  intentions,  for  we  may 
chango  our  minds  after  thoy  have  invested  their  money. 
Still  less  will  they  trust  to  guaranties,  exacted  by  us, 
from  those  to  whom  we  sell ;  for  they  are  not  parties  to 
the  contracts,  and  even  we,  the  sellers,  cannot  enforce 
them.  The  damage  to  us — tho  breaking  of  the  market 
for  table  fruit — is  too  remote  to  recover,  even  if  it  were 
possible  to  prove  it.  Besides,  how  could  it  be  proved 
that  the  small  prunes  that  appeared  in  Eastern  markets 
were  the  same,  delivered  by  you  here,  under  the  guar- 
anty? They  cannot  be  identified  any  more  than  two 
drops  of  water. 

If  we  want  to  recover  our  lost  ground  of  tho  last  five 
months,  it  must  appear  that  those  small  prunes  have 
been  disabled  from  coming  on  tho  market,  in  competi- 
tion with  table  sizes.  For  this  purpose  thoy  must  be 
passed  between  rollers,  or  otherwise  mado  pulp  of,  and 
devoted  to  by-products  at  once.  Dealers  will  not  buy 
supplies  ahead  while  those  things  remain  prunes.  Buy  a 
drove  of  pigs  and  hire  premises  and  a  swhineherd  at 
once,  or  contract  with  some  pork  raiser  for  the  delivery 
of  so  much  prune  pulp  per  day,  until  it  is  all  gone,  and 
people  will  probably  have  some  faith  in  your  intentions  ; 
but  only  when  the  whole  marketable  stock  of  fruit  is 
reduced  to  what  can  be  consumed  for  table  use  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year  can  you  look  for  satisfactory 
Yours  respectfully,  John  T.  Doyle. 


To  this  I  received,  within  a  day  or  two  thereafter, 
a  reply  from  the  secretary  of  the  Association,  saying 
that  the  board  agreed  with  me  in  my  proposition 
and  would  take  every  precaution  that  these  prunes 
do  not  destroy  the  market  value  of  the  others. 

After  the  lapse  of  a  month,  hearing  nothing  in  the 
way  of  eliminating  the  small  fruits,  in  accordance 
with  the  policy  thus  approved  by  the  directors;  but, 
on  the  contrary,  learning  from  the  San  Jose  papers 
that  they  were  selling  it  at  $30  per  ton,  without  re- 
striction as  to  use,  I  wrote  the  president  of  the  Asso- 
ciation on  April  8th  the  following  letter,  which  was 
delivered  to  him  in  person  before  the  meeting  of  the 
directors  held  on  that  day  : 

H.  B.  Bond,  President  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Associ- 
ation— Dear  Sir:  As  one  of  your  constituents,  I  address 
you  in  respect  to  our  crop  of  prunes,  grown  in  1900,  and 
turned  over  to  the  Cured  Fruit  Association,  of  which 
you  are  president  and  manager.  The  receipts  from  sales 
have  been  so  small  that  I  have  endeavored  to  find  out  I 
what  is  the  matter,  and  I  embody  here  the  rosults  of  my 
Investigation.  If  the  facts  or  figures  are  in  any  way  i 
erroneous,  I  would  bo  glad  to  have  you  correct  them, 
and  make  the  statements  as  accurate  and  exact  as  possi- 
ble. If  thoy  are  substantially  correct,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  members  of  the  Association — and  I  as  one  of 
them — are  entitled  to  an  explanation  of  the  causes  which 
have  led  to  such  a  disastrous  result  of  our  last  year's  abun- 
dant harvest.  If  you  will  kindly  furnish  such,  I  will  be 
greatly  obliged  to  you,  and,  unless  some  good  reason  for 


privacy  is  shown,  will  gladly  make  it  public,  in  the  hope 
of  allaying  the  existing  dissatisfaction  among  growers. 
Here  are  the  facts  in  my  own  experience  which  perplex 

me : 

Our  crop  of  1899  of  all  sizes  was  123,200  pounds;  that  of 
1900  of  all  sizes  was  239,179  pounds;  of  these  there  were 
of  90s  and  over,  108,413  pounds  (36$%);  leaving  123,767 
pounds  of  larger  sizes. 

Our  large  fruit  of  1900  was,  therefore,  practically  equal 
in  quantity  to  our  whole  crop  of  1899;  so  that  had  we 
obtained  for  the  former  the  same  price  per  ton  that  we 
got  for  large  and  small  the  year  before— $65  per  ton — 
and  sold  our  small  fruit,  as  mash  for  base  uses,  at  $10  per 
ton,  we  should  have  received  $4020.25  for  our  large  fruit 
and  $532  for  the  small  fruit,  making  In  all  $4552.25,  less 
2%  for  the  Association  ($91.04),  leaving  us  $4461.21  net. 
In  1899  the  proceeds  of  the  crop  were  $4160.32,  being 
$300.89  less  than  this  sum.  But  then  we  delivered  the 
prunes  within  a  mile  of  our  own  door,  had  our  money  in 
hand  on  Oct.  7th,  and  the  middlemen—  to  whom  we 
parted  with  them — sold  them  at  a  profit  of  probably  20%. 
This  season  we  have  received  $1383.51  down  to  the  present 
date,  with  we  know  not  what  prospect  of  anything 
further.  Such  are  the  results  of  our  increased  harvest 
under  the  management  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Association. 
I  have  some  reason  to  suppose  that  our  proportion  of 
large  fruit  was  something  above  the  average;  but, 
assuming  for  tho  prosent  purpose  that  our  prunes  were 
average  in  size,  I  make  the  following  figures  on  the  whole 
product  of  the  season: 

Tho  whole  crop  of  this  State  and  Oregon  for  1900  is 
given  at  180,000,000  pounds;  of  90s  and  over  (36§%),  say, 
65,080,000  pounds;  and  of  large  fruit  (63$%),  say,  114,920,- 
000  pounds. 

The  whole  crop  of  1899  is  set  down  at  120,000,000 
pounds.  So  that,  on  these  figures,  if  the  Association  had 
at  the  opening  of  the  soason  honestly  condemned  all 
small  prunes  to  the  pigs  or  to  the  still,  so  far  from  being 
embarrassed  by  a  surplus  crop,  we  would  have  been  a  lit- 
tle short  of  the  quantity  actually  sold  In  1899;  and  as  the 
fruit  would  have  been  of  larger  size  than  the  latter  crop, 
we  might  have  got  a  trifle  more  per  pound  for  it,  besides 
selling  our  small  fruit — as  mash  at  $10  per  ton — for 
$329,900.  In  answer  to  this  suggestion  I  have  been  told 
that  in  1899  we  exported  12,500  tons  to  Europe,  and  that 
our  sales  there  this  season  have  been  only  2500  tons. 
Assuming  this  to  be  correct,  we  would  have  had  this  last 
season  a  surplus  over  the  crop  of  1899  of  only  14,920,000 
pounds,  which  the  natural  increase  of  the  population  and 
consumption  and  the  larger  sizes  of  the  fruit  would  have 
easily  disposed  of.  Even  if  it  remained  on  hand  to  back 
up  the  crop  of  1901 — which'  must  in  tho  ordinary  course 
of  nature  be  less  than  that  of  the  preceding  year  of 
abundance— it  could  have  done  no  harm. 

Now,  if  I  am  correctly  informod  as  to  the  above  fig- 
ures, it  appears  undeniable  that  it  was  a  great  pity  that 
we  did  not,  at  the  commencement  of  the  season,  adopt 
the  policy  of  eliminating  the  small  fruit  and  selling  it  at 
once,  as  mash,  for  base  uses;  I  think  it  "in  order"  to 
ask  an  explanation  of  why  that  was  not  done?  There 
was  nothing  secret  about  the  magnitude  of  our  crop,  nor 
of  tho  fact  that  Europe  had  also  an  unusually  large  one. 
You  gentlemen,  our  directors,  knew  our  crop  accurately, 
or  said  you  did,  for  you  announced  your  decision  to  put 
tho  plan  into  operation  because  you  had  secured  a  cer- 
tain percentage  (85%  or  90%)  of  the  whole,  and  if  you 
knew  that  you  had  secured  a  certain  percentage  of  the 
whole  crop  you  must  have  known  how  much  the  whole 
was.  You  also  knew  the  exact  proportion  of  each  size 
that  was  to  make  up  the  whole,  and  a  very  easy  calcula- 
tion would  have  shown,  in  advance,  the  results  I  have 
given  above,  and  the  omission  to  adopt  so  obvious  a 
policy  soems  unaccountable. 

The  above  figures,  even  if  approximately  correct,  Illus- 
trate the  folly  of  holding  our  small  fruit,  instead  of 
promptly  condemning  it,  to  form  base  by-products.  As 
long  as  that  small  fruit  remains  on  our  hands,  capable  of 
coming  on  tho  market  at  a  future  date  to  break  down 
prices,  no  dealer  dare  undertake  to  carry  a  stock  of 
prunes;  and  purchases  were  necessarily  only  made  from 
hand  to  mouth.  We  were  therefore  carrying  the  whole 
stock  through  all  the  winter  months.  It  is  also  said 
that  we  refused  to  give  to  large  wholesale  buyers  any 
advantage  in  price  over  small  customers  who  took  a  car- 
load or  two,  and  even  made  no  effort  to  sell;  but,  holding 
so  nearly  the  whole  crop  in  our  hands,  fixed  the  price 
and  waited  for  buyers  to  come  to  us  !  If  this  be  so,  it 
was  surely  a  great  folly.  You  were  chosen  president  of 
the  Association  because  of  your  supposed  large  business 
talents.  But  I  fail  to  see  that  any  great  business  talent, 
or  talent  of  any  kind,  was  needed  to  sit  down  and  wait; 
especially  where,  as  in  this  case,  while  we  were  sitting 
and  waiting  the  outside  holders,  who  refused  to  join  the 
Association,  entered  the  market  and  by  making  a 
trilling  reduction  from  our  published  prices,  have  sold 
their  fruit  while  we  are  holding  ours  and  keeping  the 
price  of  fruit  up  for  their  benefit. 

I  wrote  the  directors  not  long  since,  pointing  out  that 
while  our  small  fruit  retained  the  form  of  prunes,  it  con- 
stituted a  standing  menace  to  the  market,  and  would 
prevent  the  trade  from  buying,  except  from  hand  to 
mouth;  hence  the  necessity  of  putting  It  out  of  the  power 
of  any  one — eve'n  ourselves — to  sell  It  for  table  fruit.  I 
received  a  reply  from  the  secretary  to  the  effect  that  the 
directors  agreed  with  me  in  the  opinion.  1  have,  however, 
heard  of  no  such  thing  as  making  mash  of  the  small 
fruit,  and  the  Chronicle  of  yesterday  announces  that  we 
are  taking  orders  and  selling  it  at  $30  per  ton.  Of 
course  every  ton  of  it  so  sold  prevents  the  sale  of  an 
equal  quantity  of  the  larger  fruit  at  a  better  price. 

The  air  is  full  of  reports  adverse  to  the  management 
of  the  Association.  I  beg  to  suggest  to  you  the  ex- 
pediency of  a  full  and  frank  statement  by  the  directors 
of  their  whole  proceedings  since  organization.  If  we 
lose  the  bulk  of  our  crops,  let  the  producers  at  least 
have  the  benefit  of  the  exporience  they  have  paid  so 
dearly  for.    Very  respectfully  yours, 

John  T.  Doyle. 
To  this  letter  I  have  received  no  answer,  and,  after 
vainly  waiting  a  week  for  one,  I  feel  justified  from 
Judge  Bond's  silence  in  assuming  that  its  facts  and 
figures  are  substantially  correct,  and  they  undoubt- 
edly show  very  bad  management  on  the  part  of  the 
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directors  of  the  Association — a  charge  which  other 
facts  now  brought  to  light  fully  confirm.  The  San 
Jose  Mercury,  no  unfriendly  critic,  has  contained 
several  communications  and  other  matter  evidently 
derived  from  headquarters  and  stated  so  as  to  be  as 
little  censorious  as  possible.  From  this  source  it  ap- 
pears that  a  contract  for  co-operation  was  made  be- 
tween the  Cured  Fruit  Association  and  the  Packers' 
Co.,  the  details  of  which  are  not  given,  further  than 
that  the  control  of  all  sales  of  prunes  was  given  to 
the  latter  concern  and  that  of  prices  was  reserved  to 
the  former.  All  the  particulars  of  this  contract 
must  have  been  known  to  Judge  Bond,  the  president 
of  the  Cured  Fruit  Association,  who  may  be  assumed 
to  have  signed  it  himself.  The  latest  revelation 
about  it  is  that,  during  his  visit  to  the  East,  he 
crossed  over  to  Europe  and  there  arranged  for  the 
sale  of  300  carloads  of  prunes — price  and  terms  not 
made  public — and  was  only  prevented  from  consum- 
mating it  by  the  fact  that  he  was  reminded  by  the 
Packers'  Co.  that  he  had  no  authority  whatever  for 
the  act !  The  way  the  story  is  told  in  the  Mercury 
of  Friday,  the  12th  inst.,  would  suggest  that  to  claim 
the  fulfillment  of  its  contract  was  deemed  by  the 
management  a  great  hardship  on  the  Association. 
Following  on  this  disclosure  there  appears  to  have 
been  an  angry  scene  and  offensive  language  between 
some  of  the  parties,  and  this  morning's  Mercury  an- 
nounces that  the  president  of  the  Packers'  Co.,  for 
harmony's  sake,  has  resigned.  The  Packers'  Co. 
now  formally  deny  Judge  Bond's  statement. 

These  details  are  from  my  present  purpose.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  cardinal  blunder  in  the  man- 
agement of  the  business  was  the  attempt  to  uphold 
prices  against  a  glut  in  the  market,  without  provid- 
ing a  sure  outlet  for  the  surplus.  With  30%  more 
prunes  on  hand  than  the  market  would  naturally 
take,  how  could  any  one  expect  dealers  to  lay  in 
stocks  without  knowing  to  a  certainty  what  was  to 
become  of  that  surplus  ?  They  were,  of  course, 
told  that  there  would  be  no  reduction  in  price, 
and  that  the  surplus  would  only  be  sold  for 
by-products.  But  they  knew  the  world  bet- 
ter than  that.  They  feared  that  our  poverty, 
if  not  our  will,  would  consent  to  a  change  in  this  pro- 
gramme and  their  anticipations  have  been  verified. 
We  have  reduced  the  price  of  prunes,  and  the  small 
fruit  is  being  sold  for  table  uses  !  Had  this  latter 
been  promptly,  at  the  opening  of  the  season,  con- 
signed to  the  still  or  the  sty,  there  is  no  reason  why 
the  rest  of  the  crop  should  not  have  brought  fully 
last  year's  prices.  But  for  us  to  hold  that  mass 
of  small  fruit  in  the  form  of  prunes  was  simply  to 
reserve  the  power  to  throw  them  on  the  market, 
when  we  had  sold  the  rest  of  the  crop  to  compete, 
at  greatly  reduced  prices,  with  higher  priced 
goods  in  the  hands  of  the  dealers.  The 
latter,  however,  were  not  simple  enough  to  buy  un- 
der such  circumstances,  and  that  is  in  the  main  what 
is  the  matter.  We  have  made  many  other  blunders,  but 
that  was  the  chief  one  and  led  up  to  the  others.  The 
attempt  to  rally  the  market  by  extensive  advertising 
was  childish.  People  who  ate  120,000,000  pounds  of 
them  last  year  knew  pretty  well  what  prunes  are. 
The  resolve  to  reduce  prices  for  a  fortnight  only  is 
about  equally  so.  You  have  shown  the  dealers  that 
they  can  force  prices  down  by  holding  off,  and  to  at- 
tempt to  restore  former  ones  will  simply  stop  sales. 
The  poor  growers  have  probably  received  all  they 
are  going  to  get  out  of  last  year's  abundant  crop, 
and  may  consider  themselves  lucky  if  they  escape  a 
demand  for  something  in  the  way  of  refundation;  for 
some  have  received  nothing  so  far,  and  the  distribu- 
tion among  the  rest  has  not  been  equal. 

A  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Association  is 
called  for  a  fortnight  hence.  At  it,  we  are  told,  we 
may  choose  between  continuing  the  Association  and 
breaking  it  up.  I  wish  to  suggest  to  my  fellow  suf- 
ferers that  there  is  another  alternative.  The  opera- 
tions of  the  past  year  have  been  a  failure — a  bad  one. 
But  it  is  not  the  Association  that  has  failed,  but  the 
management.  Let  us  continue  the  Association,  but 
select  more  competent  officers.  We  should  begin  to 
cast  about  for  such  at  once,  and  let  every  member 
who  believes  he  knows  a  competent  person  mention 
his  name.  I  confess  that  I  have  no  one  in  view  my- 
self, but  there  must  be  more  than  one  man  obtain- 
able competent  to  manage  such  a  business,  and  they 
are  probably  known  to  many  of  the  members. 

Menlo  Park,  April  16,  1901.        John  T.  Doyle. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Spraying  for  the  Codlin  Moth. 

To  the  Editor: — When  should  the  first  spraying 
be  done  for  codlin  moth  and  how  long  afterwards 
should  the  second  application  be  made  ?  Some  say 
two  weeks.  Is  not  that  sooner  than  necessary  ? — 
Reader,  Sacramento  county. 

This  matter  has  been  quite  fully  discussed  and 
there  is  some  difference  in  belief  and  practice  be- 
cause conditions  are  such  that  it  is  not  possible  to 
demonstrate  the  thing  exactly.  If  we  knew  just 
when  the  moth  would  appear,  it  would  be  easy  to  be 
exact  about  the  prescription.  Experience  shows 
that  the  apple  blooms  and  the  fruit  sets,  in  some 


parts  of  the  State  at  least,  at  a  temperature  too  low 
for  the  free  appearance  of  the  moth.  The  fruit 
grows  and  the  calyx  may  close  before  the  worm 
hatches  from  the  egg  which  the  moth  lays  anywhere 
on  the  fruit  or  on  adjacent  leaves.  In  nearly  all 
cases,  however,  the  first  brood  of  worms  enter  the 
fruit  by  the  calyx  route.  It  is  necessary  then  to  get 
the  poison  into  the  calyx  cavity  before  the  sepals 
close  over  it,  because  the  worm  can  get  through 
them  but  the  spray  is  often  shed  by  them.  There- 
fore spray  first  as  soon  as  the  petals  have  fallen  so 
as  to  have  the  poison  in  place.  In  places  where  the 
spring  temperature  is  warm  and  the  growth  of  the 
young  fruit  rapid,  as  it  is  apt  to  be  in  the  interior,  it 
xs  a  safety  proposition  to  give  another  spray  in  about 
two  weeks  from  the  first  and  the  third  about  two 
weeks  from  the  second.  These  are  all  aimed  chiefly 
at  the  first  brood  of  the  worms  from  early  and  be- 
lated moths,  for  they  do  not  all  fly  at  once,  though 
the  third  spray  will  stay  on  the  fruit  so  as  to  be 
ready  for  the  early  worms  of  the  second  brood.  In 
cool  situations  on  the  coast  the  first  spray  should  be 
whenever  the  fruit  drops  its  blossom-petals  so  as  to 
get  into  the  calyx,  but  the  second  may  be  about 
three  weeks  away  from  the  first.  In  the  interior  the 
chief  product  of  apples  and  pears  are  of  early  vari- 
eties and  successful  treatment  of  the  first  brood  will 
practically  save  the  fruit.  On  the  mountains  and  on 
the  coast  where  the  development  of  the  insect  is  be- 
lated and  where  later  varieties  are  largely  grown 
spraying  again  at  three  or  four  weeks  from  the  sec- 
ond, aiming  to  strike  the  touching  sides  of  the  fruit, 
for  the  later  broods  do  not  give  such  full  attention  to 
the  calyx  as  the  first  does.  Some  spray  four  or  five 
times,  keeping  to  a  two  to  three  weeks  interval.  We 
cannot  give  a  perfectly  satisfactory  answer  to  a 
variable  problem  and  some  growers  may  not  quite 
agree  with  the  outline  we  have  given.  We  would 
probably  dissent  also  if  we  had  their  experience. 
The  whole  matter  is  for  close  observation  and  ad- 
justment in  accordance  therewith. 

As  for  preparation  of  the  spray,  which  some  new 
readers  may  not  have  noted  yet,  we  give  the  follow- 
ing from  a  timely  slip  just  issued  by  the  Horticultural 
Commissioners  of  Sutter  county: 

Paris  green,  one  pound. 
Lime,  five  pounds. 
Water,  200  gallons. 

Slack  the  lime  in  about  five  gallons  of  water  and 
after  it  has  settled  draw  off  the  water  and  use  with 
the  Paris  green.  Make  the  Paris  green  into  a  paste 
before  adding  to  the  water. 

Make  the  first  application  just  after  the  blossoms 
have  fallen.  The  second  spraying  should  be  done 
about  two  weeks  later,  and  the  third  spaying  two 
weeks  after  the  second. 

When  purchasing  Paris  green,  demand  a  written 
guarantee  of  its  purity  of  your  dealer,  and  send  a 
small  sample  of  the  poison  to  Prof.  E.  W.  Hilgard, 
State  University,  Berkeley,  Cal;  The  sample  will  be 
promptly  analyzed  without  expense,  and  a  report 
made  to  you.  Unless  the  Paris  green  used  is  of  the 
proper  quality  no  beneficial  results  will  be  accom- 
plished, and  time  and  money  will  be  wasted. 

Keep  the  mixture  thoroughly  stirred  while  spray- 
ing, as  the  Paris  green  is  not  dissolved  and  must  be 
kept  in  suspension  by  agitation.  The  spray  should 
be  fine  and  should  be  applied  thoroughly  over  the  en- 
tire tree.  Stock  should  not  be  allowed  to  graze 
under  the  sprayed  trees  for  fear  of  poison. 

It  is  well  enough  to  add  the  last  precaution,  per- 
haps, and  yet  if  the  Paris  green  is  applied  not  in  a 
shower  but  in  a  fine  mist  and  stops  before  it  collects 
and  runs  from  the  tree  there  is  no  appreciable 
danger  of  poisoning  stock.  In  fact,  experiments 
long  ago  with  stock  feeding  under  sprayed  trees 
showed  no  injury.  We  have  never  heard  of  a  case  of 
poisoning  in  this  way.  _ 

Pruning  Cypress  Hedges. 

To  the  Editor: — When  is  the  best  time  to  prune 
Monterey  cypress  hedges  ?— Hedge  Row,  Oakley. 

There  is  no  best  time  agreed  upon  by  pruners  for 
the  pruning  of  the  Monterey  cypress  hedges.  The 
usual  custom  is  to  prune  whenever  the  new  growth 
has  started  out  to  such  an  extent  that  the  hedge  is 
rendered  unshapely  and  unsightly.  That  is  probably 
as  good  a  time  as  any,  and  the  repressive  effect  of 
pruning  at  that  time  would  be  at  its  maximum,  which 
is  a  desirable  point  in  hedge  growing.  If  there  should 
be  a  necessity  of  severe  pruning— that  is,  cutting 
back  behind  the  new  growth — it  would  be  better  to 
do  it  during  one  of  the  dormant  periods  and  just  be- 
fore the  starting  of  the  new  growth. 


An  Apricot  Cutter. 

To  the  Editor:— Is  there  a  reliable  apricot  cutter 
and  pitter  to  be  had  in  this  State  ?— H.  O.  Yarrow, 
Oakley. 

We  do  not  know  of  any  machine  which  will  give  the 
clean  cut  necessary  to  make  a  first-class  dried  apri- 
cot. If  any  one  has  such  a  machine  it  should  be 
freely  advertised,  for  there  would  be  a  great  call  for 
it.  There  are  machines  which  will  punch  out  the  pit 
and  half  the  fruit,  which  work  very  quickly  and  would 
be  available  for  pitting  for  jam,  but  this  treatment 
does  not  make  high-priced  dried  fruit  of  any  kind. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  15,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  warmer  than  during1  the  pre- 
ceding week  and  no  severe  frosts  have  been  reported 
since  last  Monday.  Dry  northerly  winds  have  prevailed 
and  as  no  rain  has  fallen  during  the  week  the  soil  has 
become  very  dry.  Late  reports  from  the  fruit  districts 
state  that  while  considerable  damage  resulted  from  the 
frosts  of  last  week  the  loss  will  not  be  as  heavy  as  then 
estimated.  In  portions  of  Placer  county  there  was  no 
injury  to  fruit,  and  the  orchards  on  the  Sacramento  and 
American  rivers  were  not  seriously  damaged.  Good 
crops  are  expected  in  those  sections.  The  first  straw- 
berries from  Placer  county  and  the  first  cherries  from 
Solano  couDty  were  shipped  on  the  11th.  Grain  is  still 
in  fair  condition,  but  rain  is  needed. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  temperature  has  been  above  normal  duriDg  the 
week  and  no  severe  frosts  have  occurred  since  the  9th. 
The  continuance  of  dry  winds  and  absence  of  rain  are 
seriously  affecting  crops  in  some  sections.  Early  wheat 
is  in  good  condition,  but  the  late  sown  and  pasturage 
need  rain  very  soon.  Barley  is  heading  out.  The  hay 
crop  will  be  heavy.  Deciduous  fruits  were  considerably 
injured  by  frosts  during  the  preceding  week,  although 
some  sections  report  that  the  loss  will  be  very  light. 
Apricots,  peaches  and  almonds  appear  to  have  been  most 
seriously  affected,  but  in  places  prunes,  grapes  and  wal- 
nuts were  seriously  damaged.  The  orchards  on  high 
lands  suffered  less  than  those  on  the  lower  lands. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Generally  clear  weather,  with  warm  days  and  cool 
nights,  accompanied  by  dry  northerly  wind,  has  pre- 
vailed during  the  past  week.  Frosts  occurred  quite 
often  during  the  early  part  of  the  week,  severely  dam- 
aging almonds  and  apricots,  and  in  some  sections  vines. 
Peaches  were  damaged  considerably  in  some  localities, 
but  a  fair  crop  is  expected.  Other  fruits  were -but 
slightly  damaged.  Rain  is  badly  needed  in  all  sections. 
The  ground  is  generally  too  dry  for  the  cultivation  of 
orchards  and  vineyards.  Early  sown  grain  continues  to 
look  well  in  most  sections,  but  the  late  sown  is  generally 
suffering  for  rain.  Grain  is  heading  out  in  some  places. 
Haying  will  commence  next  week  and  a  good  crop  is  ex- 
pected. Alfalfa  is  doing  well.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are 
healthy  and  in  good  condition.  Green  feed  continues 
plentiful. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Nearly  normal  temperature  has  prevailed  during  the 
week.  No  severe  frosts  have  occurred  and  no  rain  has 
fallen,  except  a  light  shower  in  San  Diego  county.  Early 
sown  grain  continues  in  good  condition,  but  the  later 
sown  must  have  rain  soon  to  insure  a  crop.  Haying  is 
in  progress  in  some  sections  ;  the  yield  of  hay  will  be 
heavy.  Apricots  were  seriously  damaged  by  frost  dur- 
ing the  preceding  week  in  Santa  Barbara  county  and 
other  places.    Lemons  are  on  market  in  San  Diego. 

Eureka  Summary. — Conditions  are  more  favorable 
for  growth  of  grain  and  indications  are  for  heavy  crop. 
On  high  lands  fruit  and  early  vegetables  somewhat  dam- 
aged by  frost,  but  in  valleys  no  material  damage  was 
done. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Frost  damage  last  week 
was  not  general.  Apricots,  walnuts  and  vegetables  were 
injured  in  some  localities,  in  others  not.  Apricots  are 
practically  a  failure ;  peaches  promise  well.  Haying  is 
in  progress;  early  sown  good  crop,  late  sown  drying  up. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  M. 
Wednesday,  April  17,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week.. . 

.00 

44  49 

47  31 

42  05 

40 

62 

Red  Bluff  

.00 

22.67 

20  56 

25  48 

48 

82 

Sacramento  

.00 

17  50 

16  40 

19.67 

44 

80 

San  Francisco  

.00 

18  99 

17  89 

21.98 

41 

62 

.00 

10  83 

7.36 

8.55 

42 

82 

Independence  

.00 

5. HU 

2.81 

4  52 

40 

78 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

27.88 

15.26 

16  58 

34 

80 

.00 

14  17 

5.71 

16  95 

44 

72 

Sao  Diego  

T 

10  55 

3.41 

9.31 

50 

62 

.00 

3.60 

.79 

2.87 

42 

92 

244 
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FRUIT  HARKETING. 


Thoughts  Suggested  by  the  Prune  Situation. 

By  Leonard  Coates,  at  the  Napa  Farmers'  Institute 
I  will  not  venture  to  discuss  the  prune  question  at 
any  great  length,  but  chiefly  to  attempt  to  draw 
some  lessons  from  the  situation  and  what  has  led  up 
to  it,  which  may  be  applicable  to  farmers  in  this 
locality.  A  clergyman  once  preached  a  sermon  from 
the  text,  "Top  not  come  down,"  alluding  to  a  fashion 
of  dressing  the  hair  at  that  time.  It  might  puzzle 
the  closest  student  of  Scripture  here  to-day  to  find 
this  passage,  but  in  its  entirety  it  sounds  somewhat 
different:  "  Let  those  who  are  upon  the  house-top 
not  come  down."  The  only  connection  between  this 
and  prunes  is  that  my  subject  is  scarcely  more  rele- 
vant to  the  remarks  that  follow. 

A  cursory  glance  at  the  situation,  however,  will  be 
necessary.  You  all  know  what  that  situation  is.  A 
peep  into  any  prune  house  and  then  an  examination 
of  your  purse  will  show  that  the  condition  of  the  two 
should  be  reversed — the  purse  should  be  full  and  the 
warehouse  empty  ;  but,  alas,  it  is  not  so. 

The  Cause. — If  asked  to  give  in  one  word  the  cause 
of  all  this,  that  word  would  be  "overproduction." 
But  that  does  not  state  the  case  with  absolute  fair- 
ness ;  it  needs  qualification.  This  overproduction  is, 
first,  temporary,  and,  second,  unnecessary.  The  first 
is  easily  capable  of  demonstration ;  the  second 
sounds  paradoxical.  "Overproduction"  is  "tem- 
porary "  because  out  of  a  population  of  75,000,000  not 
10,000,000  eat  prunes,  except  an  occasional  taste.  It 
is  "  temporary  "  because  we  have  produced  an  un- 
usually large  crop,  coming  into  competition,  not  only 
with  an  immense  general  fruit  crop  all  over  the 
United  States,  but  also  with  an  exceptionally  heavy 
European  prune  crop.  It  is  "temporary"  because 
of  a  spirit  of  antagonism  shown  by  dealers  when  the 
producers  evinced  an  inclination  to  organize.  It  is 
"temporary"  because  of  the  presence  of  double- 
tongued  traitors,  ever  ready  to  espouse  either  the 
cause  of  the  farmer  or  the  dealer,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  listeners.  It  is  "temporary"  be- 
cause of  the  greed  and  selfishness  of  those  locally 
who,  in  order  to  make  a  few  dollars  to-day,  and  not 
being  dependent  upon  a  prune  crop,  have  bought  and 
sold  prunes  "outside"  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Associ- 
ation, and  which,  if  defeated,  would  practically  ruin 
California's  best  and  hitherto  most  promising  indus- 
try. The  more  so  are  these  last  to  be  condemned, 
because  it  was  in  their  power  to  influence  and  coerce 
others  who  were  under  financial  obligations  to  them, 
or  who  were  unable  to  resist  or  refute  the  plausible 
arguments  set  forth. 

Overproduction  is  unnecessary,  in  that  it  only  ex- 
ists because  of  adverse  conditions  which  may  be  re- 
moved. These  conditions  I  alluded  to  when  I  said 
that  probably  only  10,000,000  out  of  75,000,000  of  the 
population  of  the  United  States  were  actual  prune 
consumers.  The  California  Cured  Fruit  Association 
is  now  wrestling  with  the  problem  of  how  to  remedy 
this  state  of  affairs.  The  Association  is  on  the  right 
track.  Advertise  and  popularize  must  be  the  war 
cry  henceforth.  That  is  the  sure  road  to  enormously 
and  continuously  increased  consumption.  Let  every 
interested  individual  do  missionary  work,  and  begin 
at  home.  I  do  not  suppose  there  are  100  people  in 
Napa  who  have  any  idea  what  sort  of  article  a  prune 
is  as  packed  by  the  Association's  authorized  packers; 
that  it  may  be — and  should  be — eaten  out  of  the  box 
without  any  preparation,  being  perfectly  soft,  tender 
and  toothsome,  and  that  such  fruit  at  4  cents  and  5 
cents  a  pound  is  as  fine  and  delicate  as  the  goods 
known  in  Europe  and  New  York  as  French  plums, 
and  which  sell  at  25  cents  to  35  cents  a  pound. 

The  Answer. — Recognizing  and  appreciating  all  of 
this,  as  most  of  you  will,  there  still  remains  the  prac- 
tical application,  the  answers  to  those  ever-important 
questions:  "  What  shall  we  do  ?  "  "  What  will  pav 
best  ?  " 

In  some  parts  of  California  there  are  certain  crops 
which  are  pre-eminently  a  success.  When  this  is  the 
case,  as,  for  instance,  about  Oroville.  Butte  county, 
where  the  orange,  lemon  and  olive  thrive,  it  is  per- 
haps the  better  policy  to  give  such  the  preference. 

The  advisability  of  specializing  is  becoming  more 
apparent  year  by  year.  While  in  places  some  crops 
are  a  marked  success,  others  are  an  equally  signal 
failure.  Because  oranges  may  be  grown  anywhere 
in  Napa  county,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  citrus  grove 
would  be  a  success,  financially.  Indeed,  any  one  who 
should  contemplate  such  a  scheme  would  be  a  fit  sub- 
ject for  an  insane  asylum.  It  is  all  a  matter  of  com- 
parison. Suitable  lands  in  the  Sacramento  and  San 
Joaquin  valley  grow  the  finest  peaches,  commercially, 
and  yield  more  to  the  acre  than  elsewhere.  But,  in 
the  same  great  valley,  there  is  no  spot  where  a  first- 
class  prune  can  be  raised.  Good  land  at  $25  to  $50 
per  acre  is  capable  of  producing  wheat  profitably. 
Above  that  valuation  it  becomes  a  very  uncertain 
and  unsafe  proposition,  except  where  intensive  farm- 
ing is  understood  and  practiced.  To  farm  intensively 
is  to  increase  the  yield  by  a  thorough  understanding 
of  the  theory  and  principles  of  agricultural  science, 
according  to  the  degree  of  capacity  of  a  given  soil. 
A  poor  soil  may  be  improved,  but  it  can  not  be  made 


equal  to  a  rich  one.  Worn-out  soils  and  those  which 
have  been  overcropped  can  be  brought  back  to  their 
original  state  of  fertility. 

The  chief  aid  to  this  restoration  of  California  soils 
is  nitrogen,  which  was  formerly  very  abundant,  but 
which  has  been  drawn  from  the  land  by  the  ruinous 
system  of  farming  practiced  to  such  an  extent  that, 
unless  it  be  returned  in  some  way,  our  soils  will  be- 
come less  and  less  productive  until  they  will  be  forced 
into  rest  solely  because  it  will  not  pay  to  farm  them. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  the  form  in  which  nitrogen  may  be 
most  readily  applied.  The  other  properties  which 
are  most  essential  to  plant  life  are  phosphoric  acid, 
potash  and  ammonia;  but  it  is  not  the  purpose  of 
this  paper  to  dwell  upon  the  subject  of  fertilizers.  I 
mention  nitrogen  for  two  reasons,  one  of  which  is 
that  it  should  be  used  at  this  season  of  the  year,  be- 
ing assimilated  by  the  growing  crop  during  the 
summer  months.  Cultivated  in  with  a  crop  of  corn, 
potatoes,  sugar  beets,  when  the  plants  are  well  up, 
or  in  the  orchard,  especially  where  any  lack  of  vigor 
in  the  tree  is  noticeable,  immediate  results  will  be 
had  that  will  demonstrate  to  the  most  skeptical  the 
practicability  and  profitableness  of  the  operation. 
The  mistake  has  so  often  been  made  to  apply  nitrate 
of  soda  too  early,  while  the  land  is  wet.  In  this  case 
it  is  rapidly  leached  out  and  wasted.  It  must  only  be 
used  when  the  roots  of  the  plant  or  tree  are  most 
active,  which  is  during  the  early  growing  season. 

Small  Farms — Large  Profits. — There  is  an  axiom 
in  agriculture  which  I  will  try  to  put  into  few  words. 
The  whole  philosophy  and  economy  of  farming  hang 
upon  it.  It  is  this:  The  richer  the  land  and  the 
smaller  the  farm,  the  greater  is  the  proportionate 
profit.  Inversely,  the  poorer  the  land  and  the  larger 
the  acreage,  so  is  there  proportionately  less  profit. 
Here  is  the  great  distinction  from  a  purely  com- 
mercial standpoint  between  farming  and  all  other 
business  pursuits.  A  farm  is  practically  incapable 
of  unlimited  extension  under  one  head  because  of  the 
direct  dependence  upon  the  weather,  and  because  of 
the  perishable  nature  of  the  product. 

The  apparent  inability  of  farmers  to  organize  in 
their  own  defense  adds  another  feature  to  this  line  of 
demarcation,  the  products  of  the  land  being  merely, 
so  far  as  the  producer  is  concerned,  a  speculative 
commodity,  enriching  middlemen  and  transportation 
companies  at  the  expense  of  both  producer  and  con- 
sumer. Intensive  farming  on  a  very  large  scale  is 
not  practicable  because  other  lines  of  business  offer 
greater  profits  in  the  capital  invested. 

To  illustrate  by  a  reference  again  to  the  prune, 
statisticians  tell  us  there  are  10,000,000  prune  trees 
in  bearing  in  the  State.  A  Santa  Clara  authority 
says  that  150  pounds  to  the  tree  is  a  fair  average, 
or  about  05  pounds  dried,  which  would  give  us 
650,000,000  pounds  to  dispose  of,  instead  of  150,000,- 
000.  Observation  will  show  that  the  larger  the  or- 
chard the  less  the  proportionate  yield,  and  a  closer 
examination  will  reveal  the  fact  that  the  expenses 
are  proportionately  greater,  by  reason  of  a  certain 
leakage,  or  items  indescribable  charged  to  profit  and 
loss.  Lack  of  individual  care  is  one  reason,  and  there 
may  be  others.  It  is  doubtless  in  recognition  of  some 
law  of  nature  that  we  should  give  heed. 

Mixed  Farming. — An  orchard  as  such,  and  alone, 
is  a  mistake,  as  is  a.  wheat  farm,  or  a  vineyard. 
Either  or  any  of  these  is  a  failure  as  a  speculation 
or  as  a  source  of  income — a  twentieth  century 
chimera.  A  farm  should  be  as  diversified  as  possible 
in  the  nature  of  its  products.  Too  practical  men  will 
question  this,  yet  very  few  practice  it.  Take  a  fifty- 
acre  farm  as  a  basis,  which,  consisting  of  good  land, 
is  enough  for  any  ordinary,  frugal  family.  Divide  it 
into  fifths — ten  acres  for  orchard,  ten  acres  for  vine- 
yard, ten  acres  for  alfalfa,  ten  acres  for  hay  and  ten 
acres  for  corn,  grain  or  other  crop.  The  last  three 
divisions  should  be  farmed  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  of  crop  rotation,  of  which  alfalfa,  grain, 
corn,  hay,  would  be  a  wise  exemplification. 

Alfalfa  is  a  crop  which  should  not  be  omitted. 
Twenty-five  years  ago  it  was  no  unusual  thing  to  see 
alfalfa  fields  all  through  the  valley,  and  the  seed  then 
cost  12  cents  to  15  cents  a  pound.  Why  is  it  given 
up?  The  answer  universally  is  that  "  It  does  not 
pay."  The  usual  method  was  to  cut  two  crops  for 
hay,  and  immediately  after  the  second  crop  was 
hauled  to  turn  in  an  almost  indefinite  amount  of  stock 
— horses  at  $3  per  head  per  month  and  cows  at  $2. 
Now,  if  the  pasture  had  consisted  of  morning  glory, 
no  more  effectual  effort  could  have  been  employed  for 
its  complete  eradication.  Instead,  let  one  crop  be 
cut  for  hay,  where  the  alfalfa  is  not  irrigated  ;  then 
let  it  grow  up  and  be  well  in  flower  before  stock  is 
turned  in,  and  take  all  the  stock  off  before  it  is  eaten 
down  too  close,  allowing  it  to  recuperate  again  be- 
fore the  winter. 

Incidental  and  appertaining  to  such  a  farm  would 
be  several  cows,  a  drove  of  hogs  and  poultry  yards — 
all,  or  their  product,  good  for  exchange  for  cash,  and 
everything  they  eat  being  raised  at  home. 

The  alluring  mathematical  proposition,  "If  one 
prune  or  peach  tree  bear  150  pounds  of  fruit,  at  1J 
cents  a  pound,  what  will  be  the  income  from  fifty 
acres  of  such  trees  at  100  trees  to  the  acre,  after  de- 
ducting so  much  for  expenses?"  has  been  the  ruin 
and  disappointment  of  many.  And  not  so  only  with 
fruit.  I  am  told  that  farmers  will  not  take  good 
offers  now  for  their  calves  or  young  stock,  figuring 


that  if  one  calf  is  worth  $10,  five  calves  will  be  worth 
$50. 

The  common  practice  of  annual  renting  of  farms  is 
to  be  condemned.  A  farm  rented  on  a  short  term 
means  loss  to  both  lessor  and  lessee.  Fences  and  all 
like  improvements  fall  into  decay;  ditches  fill  up,  and 
the  whole  place  soon  assumes  an  air  of  desolation  and 
poverty.  Such  a  farm  may  be  noted  by  even  the 
casual  passerby,  and  it  acts  as  a  menace  to  the  pros- 
perity of  the  community. 

Reforms. — As  a  means  to  our  end,  the  Grange, 
farmers'  institutes  and  all  associations  having  for 
their  object  the  organization  of  farmers  should  be 
encouraged.  The  Grange  is  doing  a  grand  work  and 
has  enrolled  among  its  members  many  of  the  best 
men  of  the  land.  May  I  venture  to  suggest  that,  if 
it  err,  it  is  sometimes  in  aiming  too  high,  in  attempt- 
ing reforms,  political  and  otherwise,  as  yet  beyond  its 
strength  to  carry  out  ? 

A  farmer  out  of  debt  is  an  independent  man,  freer 
and  more  independent  than  a  Rockefeller  or  a  Van- 
derbilt.  A  farmer  in  debt,  under  financial  obligations 
that  may  crush  the  life  out  of  him,  some  of  you  know 
what  he  is.  Rather  than  spend  money  in  trying  to 
elect  a  President  or  a  Governor — possibly  merely  to 
flatter  the  vanity  of  a  man  not  half  so  good  as  you 
are — help  your  brother  on  his  feet  first ;  urge  him  to 
sell  a  half  or  four-fifths  of  his  farm,  if  necessary,  to 
pay  his  debts,  even  if  it  leave  him  but  a  ten-acre 
home.  Far  better  would  this  be  for  himself  and  the 
country.  In  union  there  is  strength,  but  there  is  no 
strength  in  the  union  of  weakness.  Get  strong — per- 
sonally, individually.  Then,  united,  you  will  be  a  real 
power  in  the  land. 

Let  the  Grange  help  you  buy  in  the  cheapest  mar- 
ket by  inaugurating  more  co-operative  stores  on  the 
Rochdale  plan.  You  must  do  these  things  in  self- 
defense.  Apparently  the  Government  and  the  dollar 
— two  words  dissimilar,  yet  closely  connected — are 
arrayed  against  you.  I  say,  do  these  things  in  self- 
defense.  Farmers  are  no  better  than  the  majority  of 
other  people.  We  preach  the  Golden  Rule,  but  do 
not  always  practice  it.  If  we  were  merchants  or 
bankers  and  thought  it  to  our  interest  to  buy  prunes 
(on  the  outside),  and  seek  to  disparage  the  Associ- 
tion,  we  should  probably  do  it ;  but,  being  farmers, 
if  our  eyes  are  open,  we  do  not  think  so,  and  those 
who  do  are  our  business  enemies. 

Finally,  to  those  who  are  prune  growers  I  would 
say  :  Do  not  go  back  on  the  Cured  Fruit  Association; 
if  you  have  not  joined,  seek  to  do  so  now.  Success  is 
in  sight ;  one  more  pull,  all  together,  and  we  will 
demonstrate  our  ability  to  market  our  crop,  if  need 
be,  independently  of  any  brokers  or  middlemen. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Dairy  Cow. 


By  T.  J.  Stephenson  at  the  Courtland  Farmers'  Institute. 

This  cow  may  be  of  any  of  the  dairy  breeds  or  of  no 
particular  breed,  simply  a  dairy  cow,  but  if  she  be  a 
dairy  cow,  some  one  has  selected  her  ancestors  and 
given  them  careful  training  in  milk  production. 

When  a  dairy  cow  owes  her  superiority  to  the  skill 
of  the  breeder  she  is  usually  a  fine  animal  and  pos- 
sesses, in  addition  to  her  milk-producing  qualities, 
the  merit  of  being  ready  to  transmit  to  her  progeny 
the  improvements  which  the  skill  of  man  has  been 
able  to  develop  in  her. 

An  Ideal  Cow. — I  would  have  my  ideal  dairy  cow 
not  an  over  large  animal — say  in  weight  only  about 
1000  pounds.  In  her  I  would  have  all  the  femininity 
possible  as  contrasted  with  masculinity.  She  must 
not  be  disposed  to  get  fat,  because  if  she  cannot  put 
on  fat  all  that  she  eats  will  be  converted  into  milk  as 
there  will  be  no  other  place  to  put  it.  The  udder 
may  run  well  up,  or  well  forward  if  it  be  over  large, 
or  not.  The  thin  neck  and  long  tail  and  such  points 
are  to  me  points  of  excellency,  but  too  much  value 
must  not  be  put  on  these  points  by  themselves.  It  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  the  cow  gives  large  quantities 
of  rich  milk  and  is  a  persistent  milk-giver.  Yet  I 
prefer  the  thin  neck  and  large  udder  for  the  reason 
of  the  motherhood.  The  better  and  more  affection- 
ate is  the  cow  mother  the  better  the  milk  cow. 

My  ideal  cow/is  very  apt  to  be  a  nervous  animal. 
It  is  a  question  of  nerve  power,  and  that  is  something 
food  will  not  produce,  only  maintain.  My  ideal  cow 
you  will  find  with  very  bony  head  and  strong  jaw, 
long  between  the  eyes  and  nose,  with  broad  muzzle. 
She  should  have  a  bright  protruding  eye.  Why  do  I 
want  the  bright  eye  ?  Simply  on  account  of  her 
brain  power.  It  means  strong  nervous  force,  and 
that  means  action  later  on.  I  want  a  thin  neck  and 
retreating  brisket.  The  lines  above  and  below  must 
not  be  straight  or  she  will  steal  from  you.  I  want 
her  slightly  depressed  behind  the  shoulders,  with 
sharp  chine.    I  do  not  want  too  straight  a  backbone. 

She  must  have  large  organs  of  production.  I  want 
her  wedge-shaped.  I  want  two  wedges — large  in  the 
rear  and  large  heart-girth:  that  is,  wide  between 
forward  legs  and  sharp  on  shoulders.  This  gives  the 
animal  large  heart  action  and  the  strong  arterial  cir- 
culation, so  much  needed. 
Then  last,  but  not  least,  she  must  have  a  good 
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udder,  for  most  of  the  value  of  our  dairy  cows  lies  in 
their  udders.  She  must  have  good  teats,  because 
whenever  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  have  this  ideal  cow 
of  mine  it  is  going  to  be  a  matter  of  some  labor  to 
milk  her.  I  have  not  as  yet  made  up  my  mind  just 
how  much  milk  the  cow  is  to  give,  but  I  will  assure 
you  that  it  will  be  a  whole  lot. 

Cow  Life. — There  is  no  greater  problem  existing 
to-day  than  this  same  dairy  cow.  She  is  a  good  sub- 
ject for  a  study:  with  her  we  have  reproduction  of 
life  and  motherhood;  life  with  its  pleasures  and  its 
cares.  We  often  see  the  cow  showing  every  indica- 
tion of  contentment,  seemingly  enjoying  all  the  good 
things  of  her  cow  life.  This  is  the  way  I  would  like 
that  ideal  cow  of  mine — at  all  times  enjoying  herself. 

When  the  dairy  cow  that  is  markedly  superior  to 
her  class  is  found  she  is  usually  an  animal  raised 
under  the  best  of  environments,  often  that  of  the 
small  dairy  farmer,  whose  wife  and  children  milk  and 
pet  her  until  she  is  almost  human  in  her  affections, 
and  this  petting  is  a  good  thing  and  it  tends  to 
lengthen  the  milking  period. 

My  idea  of  a  dairy  cow  is  a  special  purpose  dairy 
cow,  a  cow  bred  and  developed  for  the  special  func- 
tion of  producing  a  large  quantity  of  good  milk;  a 
cow  with  a  dairy  type  and  temperament  whose  normal 
function  is  to  convert  feed  into  milk  rather  than  into 
flesh;  a  cow  whose  temperament  finds  expression  in 
persistent  milk-giving. 

Points  to  Hold  in  View. — Intelligent,  businesslike 
dairymen  soon  appreciate  the  fact  that  milk  is  in  a 
sense  a  machine-made  product  and  that  when  it 
comes  to  making  good  milk  at  a  profit  the  main 
factor  is  a  cow  with  characteristics  specially  adapted 
to  milk  giving.  As  all  the  dairying  in  this  section  of 
the  State  is  being  conducted  for  a  profit,  the  ques- 
tion arises  as  to  how  this  profit  may  be  brought 
about: 

First,  bear  in  mind  the  fact  that  dairy  tempera- 
ment is  the  essential  thing  in  a  profitable  milk  cow. 
"  Very  good,"  you  reply,  "but  you  cannot  see  the 
quality  which  you  call  temperament;  that  is  some  in- 
tangible thing  which  cannot  be  seen." 

Yes,  but  the  type  or  form  is  only  the  outward 
manifestation  of  the  temperament.  The  type  indi- 
cates the  capacity  of  the  cow  to  perform.  Individu- 
ality determines  the  capacity  and  type  is  of  more 
significance  to  the  practical  dairyman  than  pedigree. 

Second,  the  food  for  the  cow  must  be  of  a  milk-pro- 
ducing quality  and  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  a  low- 
cost  food.  The  alfalfa  on  our  low  lands  that  grows 
without  irrigation  seems  to  answer  the  purpose  of  a 
milk-producing  food  that  can  be  fed  at  a  profit. 

Feeding  Alfalfa. — At  my  dairy  the  alfalfa  grown 
on  the  place  is  the  only  feed  that  I  use.  In  the 
spring  time,  as  soon  as  the  alfalfa  is  far  enough  ad- 
vanced to  cut,  I  cut  it  with  a  mowing  machine  and 
feed  the  cows  both  night  and  day,  giving  them  all 
they  will  eat. 

For  the  feeding  place  I  use  two  small  fields  near 
the  milking  corral.  Each  morning  after  milking,  the 
cows  are  driven  into  one  of  these  small  fields  and  the 
green  alfalfa  is  fed  to  them  there  by  putting  the  feed 
onto  the  ground. 

To  avoid  the  waste  of  feeding  on  the  ground,  I  have 
just  completed  making  fifty  large  feed  mangers  for 
this  field  feeding,  but  I  have  not  as  yet  tried  them. 

The  freshly  cut  alfalfa  is  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
field  from  one  to  two  days  before  feeding,  otherwise 
it  would  bloat  the  cattle.  If  the  alfalfa  is  in  bloom  it 
may  be  fed  the  same  day  as  it  is  cut. 

The  first  feed  the  cows  get  in  the  morning  is  at 
about  9  o'clock  a.  m.  to  10  a.  m.  The  first  feeding 
finishes  then.  An  afternoon  feed  is  brought  from  the 
field  to  the  feeding  lot  before  noon,  but  distributed 
at  about  2  o'clock  p.  m.—  being  a  light  feed  before 
milking  time.  The  feed  for  the  night  is  put  into  the 
night-feeding  lot  each  day  before  noon— between  10 
a.  m.  and  noon. 

The  men  who  do  the  milking  also  do  all  the  feeding 
of  the  dairy  cows,  completing  all  by  noon  time  each 
day,  except  unloading  the  afternoon  feed.  This 
afternoon  task  of  unloading  the  afternoon  feed  the 
men  take  by  turns,  two  men  doing  it  one  day;  then 
these  two  men  do  not  help  with  this  afternoon  feed- 
ing until  their  turn  comes  again,  say  once  about 
every  three  days. 

During  the  day  of  twenty-four  hours  a  cow,  as  near 
as  I  am  able  to  estimate  it,  will  consume  about  100 
pounds  of  this  green  alfalfa,  and  each  cow  drinks 
about  100  pounds  of  water.  This  subject  of  water 
for  the  cow  is  of  so  much  importance,  and  in  fact  a 
necessity,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  even  a  faint  idea 
how  often  it  is  overlooked  or  neglected.  About  87% 
of  milk  is  water,  and  if  the  cow's  supply  of  water  is 
limited  the  milk  yield  is  proportionately  reduced. 

Culling  Cows.— What  is  the  best  breed  of  a  dairy 
cow  ?  The  vital  question  is  not  so  much  which  is  the 
best  breed  as  which  is  the  best  individual.  Pedigree 
without  performance  is  delusion.  Many  dairy  farm- 
ers are  keeping  in  their  herds  cows  which  are  of  no 
special  breed.  It  is  because  the  personality  of  the 
cow,  not  the  breed  of  the  cow,  determines  the  price 
the  farmer  receives  for  the  feed  which  the  cow  con- 
sumes. 

I  weed  out  my  cows  two  or  three  times  during  the 
year,  picking  out  those  that  prove  to  be  good  milkers 
•  and  those  that  have  gone  wrong  in  some  way.  There 
is  losing  of  teats,  or  the  milking  glands  may  go 


wrong,  or  the  cow  may  get  sick.  In  some  of  their 
ailments  we  are  able  to  help  them  with  treatments 
of  different  kinds,  and  again  I  do  not  try  to  treat 
them  but  destroy  the  animal,  burning  the  carcass. 

I  weed  out  about  one-fifth  of  their  number  each 
year,  one  cow  in  about  every  five  or  six  going  out; 
and  to  keep  up  the  herd  I  try  to  raise  from  forty  to 
sixty  calves  each  year — always  selecting  from  the 
best  cows.  This  weeding  out  of  the  poorer  members 
of  the  herd  ought  to  be  done  more  scientifically  and 
more  rigidly  than  I  do  it. 

Testing  Cows. — As  yet  I  do  not  weigh  and  test  the 
milk  of  each  individual.  I  would  advise  that  this  be 
done,  and  weed  out  accordingly.  But  in  making  this 
test  do  not  deceive  yourself.  Weigh  the  milk  for  the 
whole  of  the  milking  period.  One  day  in  each  twenty 
days  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

What  has  prevented  me  most  from  carrying  out 
the  individual  record  of  each  cow  is  the  numbering  or 
naming  of  them.  I  would  like  to  procure  a  number 
large  enough  to  be  plainly  seen  from  where  the 
milker  sits  when  milking  to  the  right  ear  of  the  cow. 
This  sort  of  a  marker  I  have  been  unable  to  find. 

I  believe  that  in  our  large  herds  an  individual  test 
may  be  made  in  the  following  manner:  First,  num- 
ber the  cow,  numbering  the  whole  herd;  second, 
register  her  time  of  calving;  third,  one  day  in  each 
twenty  days  weigh  the  morning's  milk.  To  do  this 
have  a  weighing  bucket  and  scales  at  the  milk  stand. 
Pour  the  n  ilk  from  the  milking  bucket  into  the 
weighing  bucket  aud  take  your  sample  immediately, 
and  pour  the  sample  into  the  sample  bottle  bearing 
the  same  number  as  that  of  the  cow.  Have  as  many 
sample  bottles  as  cows  in  the  herd.  By  putting  cor- 
rosive sublimate  tablets  into  the  sample  bottles  the 
samples  will  keep  in  proper  condition  to  be  tested. 
After  taking  your  sample  weigh  the  milk,  making 
the  entry  in  a  proper  book  on  the  day  made  and 
opposite  the  number  of  the  cow.  Repeat  this  in  the 
evening  with  the  same  cow.  Thus  the  record  is 
made,  all  except  the  making  of  the  Babcock  test  for 
fat  per  cent. 

If  a  man  is  milking  a  string  of  cows  he  will  have  a 
steady  routine  task  of  one  cow  from  which  to  weigh 
and  sample  the  milk  each  day.  This  would  be  no 
laborious  task,  and  as  it  would  be  a  steady  thing  so 
the  milker  would  not  overlook  his  task. 

If  the  man  milked  ten  or  twenty-five  cows  for  his 
string,  I  would  make  the  daily  weighing  for  each  cow 
ten  days  or  twenty-five  days  apart  as  the  case  may 
be.  By  practicing  this  we  could  improve  our  dairies 
much  faster  than  we  are  doing. 

Dehorn  the  Cows. — Dairy  cows  are  also  better  for 
dehorning.  Last  fall  all  the  cattle  on  my  place  were 
dehorned,  even  to  the  calves  over  four  months  old. 
All  did  well  except  the  very  young  calves.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  was  losing  the  horns  or  if  it  was  an 
off  season  for  calves,  as  some  of  my  neighbor's  calves 
did  poorly  with  their  horns  on.  After  this  I  think 
that  I  will  let  the  heifers  go  until  just  after  the  first 
calving  before  removing  the  horns. 

The  Profits. — About  the  profits  of  dairying,  I  will 
say  that  they  are  not  large,  especially  at  this  time, 
with  butter  extras  selling  at  16  cents.  For  three 
months  in  each  year,  March,  April  and  May,  it  is 
difficult  to  make  the  large  dairies  pay  expenses,  but 
during  the  remainder  of  the  year  the  remuneration 
is  usually  satisfactory.  But  even  if  the  dairy  cow  is 
unable  to  make  any  of  us  millionaires,  she  is  a  good 
commodity  to  have,  as  every  large  or  small  farmer 
who  owns  and  properly  cares  for  his  cows  will  surely 
pay  his  doctor's  bill  and  have  some  comfort  in  his 
home  that  he  would  not  have  if  it  was  not  for  this 
same  old  brindle  dairy  cow. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Healthy  Chicks  and  How  to  Raise  Them. 

A.  Warren  Robinson  tells  the  Napa  Register  that, 
given  a  good  incubator,  or  reliable  setting  hens,  it  is 
not  a  difficult  matter  to  hatch  strong,  healthy  chick- 
ens. But,  in  all  this,  one  needs  to  take  care  that  all 
the  many  details  are  well  looked  after.  To  hatch 
chicks  is  one  thing,  to  raise  them  is  another.  Hatch- 
ing is  not  half  the  battle.  The  food  and  drink,  the 
temperature  necessary  for  good  growth,  besides 
many  another  matter,  must  be  carefully  considered, 
if  success  is  attained. 

Very  many  little  chicks  are  killed  by  kindness — 
they  are  fed  too  often  and  too  much  at  a  time.  Often 
they  are  fed  when  too  young.  They  do  not  need  any 
food  for  the  first  two  or  three  days  of  their  lives. 
For  their  first  ration  a  most  excellent  article  is  bread 
crumbs,  moistened  with  sweet  milk,  squeezed  per- 
fectly dry.  In  a  day  or  two  give  rolled  oats  or  pin- 
head  oatmeal.  Cracked  wheat,  or  coarse  ground 
Egyptian  corn  after  the  first  week  or  two,  will  make 
them  grow  surprisingly. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  give  them  drink  of  any 
kind.  They  will  get  along  nicely  for  three  or  four 
days  without  water,  especially  if  they  are  given 
bread  crumbs,  moistened  with  milk.  The  little  things 
will  do  very  well  indeed  if  sweet  milk  is  used  instead  of 
water.    Whatever  is  given  them  for  drink,  by  all 


means  do  not  allow  them  to  get  their  feet  in  a  dish. 
Keep  the  young  chicks  dry  and  warm,  feed  correctly 
and  you  are  quite  sure  of  success. 

Be  sure  all  the  food  is  given  them  in  a  dry  state,  or 
as  nearly  dry  a  condition  as  possible. 

Three  necessary  conditions  in  raising  chickens  are 
warmth,  absolute  dryness  and  proper  feeding. 

From  start  to  finish  constant  care  must  be  ex- 
ercised. Carelessness  in  one  minor  detail  may  result 
in  irreparable  loss.  There  will  always  be  some  loss 
the  best  one  may  do.  Those  longest  in  the  business 
always  have  something  to  learn.  Here  patience  is 
needed  if  anywhere. 

After  the  chickens  have  graduated  to  the  cool 
brooder,  or  have  been  cast  adrift  by  the  mother  hen 
there  is  the  ever  attendant  danger  of  their  crowding 
each  other,  in  their  coops  at  night.  It  is  not  at  all  con- 
ducive to  the  peace  of  mind  of  the  poultry  man  to  find 
from  three  to  six  nice,  promising  chicks  smothered  to 
death  by  this  overcrowding.  This  they  will  not  do 
unless  they  are  cold.  Give  them  warm  quarters 
and  put  not  too  many  together  and  this  danger  is 
obviated. 

Animal  food,  in  some  form,  is  essential  to  the  best 
growth.  Its  use  will  make  the  chicks  stronger, 
plumper  ;  will  make  them  feather  out  quicker.  Feed 
them  from  the  time  they  are  one  week  old  to  the  day 
their  usefulness  as  laying  hens  is  past.  During  all 
this  time,  also,  give  an  abundant  supply  of  grit  and 
charcoal. 

All  this  is  not  written  in  the  spirit  of  "  know  it  all." 
It  is  simply  the  method  that  the  writer  has  found  to 
be  the  best  for  him.  His  only  object  in  writing  is  to 
give,  possibly,  some  useful  hints  to  those  readers  of 
the  Register  who  may  be  interested  in  poultry  rais- 
ing.  _ 


Notes  on  Poultry  Raising. 

By  Miss  Florence  Forbes  at  the  Napa  Farmers'  Institute. 

The  careful  investigation  devoted  to  the  poultry 
business  during  the  last  few  years  has  practically 
revolutionized  it. 

For  success  three  important  factors  must  be  rec- 
ognized : 

First — The  yarding  of  fowls. 

Second — The  use  in  the  feed  of  meat  meal,  blood 
meal,  etc. 

Third — The  use  of  the  trap  nest. 

The  first  two  go  hand  in  hand,  for  fowls  shut  away 
from  all  food,  save  that  given  by  their  keeper,  will 
lay  larger  and  more  eggs  than  those  given  their 
freedom. 

Yarding. — In  days  past  the  expense  of  fencing 
was  higher  than  at  present.  Now  the  low  price  of 
wire  netting,  and  the  smaller  yards  that  can  be 
used  with  plenty  of  litter,  place  the  yards  for  lay- 
ers within  the  reach  of  every  one,  and  should  be 
used  for  the  sake  of  economy. 

The  South  Carolina  Experiment  Station  inclines 
to  the  belief  that  eggs  from  ranging  fowls  are  more 
fertile  than  from  yarded  fowls.  This  is  disputed 
by  many  capable  poultrymen  ;  it  certainly  had  not 
been  the  result  with  with  us. 

Fowls  in  captivity  need  exercise.  Any  keeper 
can  use  his  ingenuity  for  this.  Where  there  is  plenty 
of  straw  in  which  to  feed  the  grain,  little  else  is  re- 
quired for  it. 

Dry  Mash. — A  favorable  condition  also  is  at- 
tained by  feeding  the  mash  quite  dry.  The  dry 
mash  cannot  be  swallowed  quickly  ;  thus  it  is  im- 
possible to  overload  the  crop.  By  the  time  in 
the  afternoon  the  hens  have  cleaned  out  their  boxes 
the  cracked  grain  arrives  and  they  work  at  that 
until  dark. 

This  method  is  known  as  the  Sampsom  method  ; 
the  directions  cost  one  dollar.  For  heavy  fowls  it 
is  wise  to  moderate  the  rules.  The  Leghorn  men 
claim  it  to  be  almost  perfect  food  if  fed  as  directed. 
It  certainly  is  a  great  time  saver  over  the  scalded 
mash,  and  it  keeps  the  hens  freer  from  colds.  Meat 
meal  and  blood  meal,  as  alternates,  are  much 
cheaper  food  than  green  bones.  Beef  scrapes  are 
also  good.    Cracklings  are  too  fat. 

Winter  Eggs.— Our  chances  for  winter  eggs  be- 
ing in  proportion  to  our  use  of  nitrogen,  we  are 
bound  to  employ  it  in  some  of  its  forms.  Alfalfa 
should  be  plentifully  supplied.  In  Winter  alfalfa 
hay  run  through  the  cutter  and  steamed  under  a 
cover  is  very  acceptable  for  the  layers.  Peas 
ground  to  a  meal  are  well  nigh  indispensable,  for 
it  seems  to  give  an  unusually  large  egg.  They  are 
a  first-class  food  for  either  cows  or  poultry  ;  yet, 
in  Napa,  a  field  crop  of  peas  is  rarely  seen. 

There  is  one  point  to  be  borne  in  mind  concerning 
nitrogen  feeding,  namely,  it  has  to  be  of  variable  ra- 
tion. The  hen  in  heavy  lay  will  need  more  nitrogen 
than  the  non-layer  ;  and  as  the  moulting  time  ap- 
proaches, say  in  June,  a  heavier  nitrogen  ration 
I  still  is  advantageous.  At  this  time,  too,  we  begin 
i  to  feed  linseed  meal  as  an  acceleration  of  the  moult, 
always  a  slow  process  in  mild  California,  and  woe- 
fully costly.  The  heaviest  nitrogen  feeding,  of 
course,  occurs  in  full  moult. 

Trap  Nests. — The  third  factor  mentioned  is  the 
trap  nest.  These  little  boxes  are  easily  and  inex- 
pensively made.  They  are  of  the  greatest  aid  to 
the  poultrymen   yet  invented.    By  them  records 
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are  kept  of  the  eggs  laid  by  every  hen  in  the  yard. 
They  need  not  be  used  always.  Two  weeks  trap- 
ping at  one  time  will  disclose  the  drones  amongst 
the  hens.  The  poor  layers  should  be  fattened  and 
marketed  without  delay.  After  a  month  or  so  set 
the  traps  again  and  recull.  By  doing  this  at  in- 
tervals all  summer,  there  remains  to  the  poultry- 
man  at  moulting  time  a  flock  composed  of  his  very 
best  and  most  persistent  layers,  all  to  be  saved  for 
breeders  the  following  year.  And  as  he  follows 
this  course  from  year  to  year,  very  remarkable 
results  can  be  obtained.  Wyckoff  claims  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-six  eggs  per  head  in  a  flock  of 
six  hundred  White  Leghorns ;  Pulsifer  adver- 
tises two  hundred  and  seventeen  eggs  of  White 
Wyandottes. 

Results  of  this  class  are  not  attained  in  California 
very  often,  although  our  chances  for  a  large  egg 
yield  are  far  better  than  those  of  Eastern  poultry- 
men.  It  seems  strange,  for  eggs  and  poultry  are 
cash  always  J  and  with  poultry,  if  of  a  good  quality, 
one  can  obtain  double  the  market  rates  over  those 
published  in  the  daily  papers. 

Possibly  our  indifference  is  caused  by  non-read- 
ing of  good  poultry  journals.  A  farmer  does  not 
ask  his  man  to  plow  without  a  plowshare,  nor  hoe 
without  a  handle  to  his  hoe.  Yet  he  keeps  his 
poultry  without  the  tools  to  work  for  them,  and 
one  of  the  most  important  things  is  a  good  poultry 
journal.  In  most  of  them  can  monthly  be  found 
the  records  of  men  who  have  achieved  success,  and 
the  why  and  the  wherefore ;  also  the  failures  and 
their  causes.  One  paper  is  wholly  published  by 
a  poultry  farmer  who  works  amongst  his  fowls 
himself,  who  has  started  from  the  very  beginning 
in  the  simplest  way.  In  fact,  he  is  no  different 
from  any  of  us  save  in  his  attention  to  his  business. 

The  average  Californian  does  not  read  these 
records  and  thereby  loses  time  and  money. 


THE  SUGAR  BEET. 


Sugar  Beet  Growing  at  Chino. 

By  John  Ruopp  at  Chino  Valley  Farmers"  Club. 

The  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in  this  country  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  but  we  can  now  see,  at  this  early 
stage,  the  great  advantage  to  the  country  and  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  we  hope  before 
many  years  have  elapsed  to  see  it  one  of  the  leading 
industries  of  the  country. 

But  the  disadvantages  are  also  to  be  considered 
and  ways  and  means  discussed  to  improve  our 
methods  of  cultivating  so  we  can  retain  the  moisture 
in  our  soil,  for  here  in  California  our  greatest  disad- 
vantage is  insufficient  moisture. 

Rotation. — In  the  first  place  there  must  be  a  sys- 
tem maintained,  as  with  any  other  business,  and  to 
do  this  we  must  first  start  with  a  rotation  of  crops; 
and  in  the  second  place  the  work  must  be  done  in  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  manner.  Plowing  is  gen- 
erally commenced  when  planting  should  be  done.  By 
this  delay  much  valuable  moisture  is  lost,  and  this 
point  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  our 
farmers.  In  many  cases  the  farmer  undertakes  too 
much,  and  so  gets  behind  with  his  work,  the  natural 
vegetation  soon  absorbing  the  moisture;  and  this 
proves  a  detriment  instead  of  a  benefit  as  it  should 
be,  for  if  plowed  under  at  the  proper  time  it  is  a 
good  fertilizer  and  will  quickly  decay  and  add  to  the 
moisture.  Again  in  some  cases,  even  if  the  other 
tools  are  not  used  at  once,  the  moisture  is  lost,  and 
to  retain  this  is  of  vital  importance  to  us  Chino  farm- 
ers, and  in  order  to  make  a  success  these  details 
must  be  carefully  attended  to  in  beet  farming. 

After  doing  this  I  would  suggest  that  we  take  one- 
third  of  our  land  for  barley,  one-third  for  beets,  and 
the  other  one- third  for  any  other  crop  which  we  may 
prefer.    After  the  crop  is  off  the  first  one-third  the 


stubble  should  be  plowed  under  at  once,  and  then, 
during  the  dryest  time  of  the  season,  cleaned  of  all 
growing  roots  and  prepared  for  deep  plowing,  which 
should  be  done  in  the  fall,  and  the  land  left  in  good 
condition  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  winter's  rain. 

Plowing. — A  different  system  of  plowing  should 
also  be  adopted.  Plowing  around — starting  at  the 
edge  of  the  field  and  plowing  in  circles  toward  the 
center — should  be  avoided,  as  it  is  not  a  good  plan 
for  the  land  to  be  left  in  such  manner,  the  soil  being 
forced  toward  the  outside  and  left  lower  where  you 
turn  around  toward  the  center,  and  this  might  cause 
a  wash.  If  you  must  plow  around  better  start  in  the 
center,  thus  removing  the  soil  from  the  outside;  but 
the  proper  way  to  plow  is  back  and  forth,  and  by 
this  manner  of  plowing  the  land  will  also  retain  more 
moisture. 

We  all  know  that  our  beet  land  is  more  or  less  in 
need  of  fertilizing.  We  should  haul  our  stable  ma- 
nure on  it  before  the  deep  plowing  in  the  fall.  It 
would  be  a  good  plan  to  distribute  the  stable  manure 
over  half  the  stubble  land,  and  on  the  other  half 
plant  green  fertilizer.  In  this  way  you  would  get  on 
all  of  your  land  stable  manure  and  green  fertilizer 
once  every  six  years. 

Planting. — The  remunerative  results  from  any 
crop  depend  largely  upon  the  manner  of  cultivation. 
It  is  particularly  so  with  sugar  beets.  Beets  should 
be  treated  as  a  garden  plant,  and  the  seed  bed  in 
which  they  are  planted  should  be  as  well  attended  to 
as  a  garden  plot.  The  depth  of  the  plowing  is  very 
important,  and  ought  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  10 
inches,  but  14  is  better  in  order  that  the  root  may 
penetrate  to  the  greatest  depth,  for  on  the  length  of 
the  root  depends  tonnage.  The  preparation  for  the 
seed  bed  depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
but  it  must  be  by  all  means  firm  and  compact,  for  in 
1  this  state  it  will  retain  the  moisture  better  and  the 
seed  will  germinate  quicker,  but  especially  will  this 
prove  of  great  benefit  if  the  land  is  plowed  but  a 
short  time  before  seeding.  In  fact,  then,  your 
ground  should  be  worked  down  every  day  as  fast  as 
you  can  plow  it. 

The  planting  should  be  done  as  early  as  possible. 
At  Chino,  I  think,  the  proper  time  is  from  February 
15  to  April  15 — in  fact,  in  every  case  as  soon  as  the 
land  is  dry  enough  to  be  worked. 

In  a  majority  of  cases  late  planting  is  responsible 
for  a  light  crop  and  sometimes  for  a  total  failure. 
We  farmers  in  Chino  should  fully  realize  this  fact,  as 
it  is  forced  upon  our  attention  every  year,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  we  do  not  all  profit  by  past  mistakes, 
but  still  continue  to  follow  late  planting. 

Cultivating. — The  next  step  is  cultivating  and 
thinning,  which  is  also  of  great  importance,  as  every 
step  in  beet  culture  is,  but  unfortunately  we  do  not 
attach  much  importance  to  it.  A  beet  field  must  be 
free  from  weeds  at  all  times,  and  the  best  and  cheap- 
est way  to  keep  it  clean  is  to  "take  time  by  the 
forelock  "  and  cultivate  it  before  the  weeds  start. 
Here  is  where  most  failures  occur,  and  if  weeds  are 
allowed  to  get  a  start  it  will  involve  much  unneces- 
sary and  expensive  handwork.  Thinning  should  be 
done  as  soon  as  the  third  or  fourth  leaf  appears.  If 
left  too  long,  the  roots  will  entwine  around  each 
other  and  make  it  detrimental  to  the  plant  that  is 
left,  and  often  the  largest  and  most  thrifty  beet  is 
pulled  out  and  the  small,  weak  beet  left.  The  dis- 
tance should  be  guaged  according  to  the  strength  of 
the  soil — the  richer  the  soil  the  closer  the  beet— but 
in  very  few  cases  should  the  distance  be  less  than  a 
foot,  and  even  such  a  stand  will  give  300,000  beets  to 
the  acre,  and  if  they  weigh  only  one  pound  each  will 
give  fifteen  tons  to  the  acre,  with  a  minimum  price 
of  $4.25  per  ton,  or  $63.75  per  acre.  So  let  us  strive 
to  do  our  work  well,  for  in  no  other  way  can  we  ex- 
pect the  best  results. 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  the  unfavorable  climatic 
condition  of  the  past  three  years  has  been  a  great 
drawback  to  the  beet  industry  in  Chino,  but  we  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  have  a  well- 


developed  irrigating  system  for  our  semi-moist  lands 
and  a  system  of  drainage  by  ditches  for  our  low 
lands.  In  no  other  way  can  we  establish  the  beet  in- 
dustry in  this  locality  on  a  sure  basis. 

Discussion. — As  reported  by  the  Champion  the 
following  points  were  brought  out  in  discussion: 
When  wire  worms  are  numerous  in  a  field  W.  H. 
Delphy  would  delay  thinning  for  a  short  time  in 
order  to  be  sure  of  a  stand.  Mr.  Ruopp  knew  of  no 
way  to  get  rid  of  wire  worms  entirely,  but  very  fre- 
quent rolling  and  cultivating  will  drive  them  down 
where  they  will  do  less  harm.  W.  J.  Schaefer  had 
read  that  heavy  liming  of  the  soil  will  kill  wire 
worms.  V.  Gustafson  thinks  lime  will  undoubtedly 
kill  the  wire  worms,  as  he  has  compared  the  stand 
where  lime  was  used  and  where  it  was  not,  the  stand 
being  good  on  the  former,  and  wire  worms  having 
done  much  damage  on  the  latter.  Mr.  Ruopp  said 
lime  will  at  least  give  the  beets  a  more  vigorous 
growth  and  thus  enable  them  to  better  withstand 
the  ravages  of  the  worms.  Lime  will  start  a  heavy 
growth  of  vegetation  on  the  land  in  the  winter,  and 
so  enrich  it  in  humus,  which  is  so  necessary  to  plant 
growth.  He  would  not  put  less  than  twenty-five 
tons  per  acre  on  land,  and  where  alkali  is  strong  he 
would  put  forty  to  fifty  tons  per  acre.  G.  A.  Hill- 
man  had  found  that  lime  will  enable  the  soil  to  retain 
moisture  better,  also  that  the  plow  will  scour  better 
in  land  that  has  been  limed. 

It  is  advisable  to  let  strong  alkali  land  lay  long 
enough  after  plowing  to  grow  weeds  before  planting 
to  beets  ?  Mr.  Ruopp  said  beets  should  be  planted 
on  alkali  land  just  as  soon  as  possible  after  plowing. 

How  close,  how  deep  and  how  often  should  beets  be 
cultivated  1  Mr.  Ruopp  said  beets  should  never  be 
cultivated  less  than  four  times,  and  in  a  great  many 
cases  oftener.  Cultivate  just  as  close  to  the  beets 
as  possible  at  first,  leaving  more  space  as  the  beets 
grow  larger,  in  order  not  to  disturb  the  fibrous  roots 
through  which  the  beets  feed.  If  these  are  broken 
off  the  growth  of  the  beet  is  set  back.  He  would  not 
cultivate  deeply.  The  moist  soil  should  not  be 
turned  up  by  the  cultivator,  but  the  coating  of  dry 
soil  on  top  should  be  frequently  stirred  to  keep  the 
moisture  down.  Mr.  Shaefer  had  found  that  where 
the  soil  is  hard  the  beets  would  not  grow  long  and 
tapering  as  they  should  unless  they  were  cultivated 
deeply. 

What  effect  will  tile  draining  have  on  Chino  ranch 
moist  lands  ?  On  this  question  opinion  was  divided. 
Mr.  Ruopp  thought  that  open  ditches  would  drain 
the  land  sufficiently  without  drawing  off  the  moisture 
that  should  be  retained  in  the  soil  through  the  sum- 
mer. He  does  not  believe  that  alkali  will  be  perma- 
nently cleared  from  the  soil  by  tile  drainage.  Mr. 
Mills  said  the  experiments  with  tile  drainage  by  the 
Experiment  Station  southwest  of  town  were  not  con- 
clusive, as  sufficient  rainfall  had  not  yet  been  had 
since  the  tile  was  laid  to  carry  off  the  alkali. 


It  may  be  considered  as  demonstrated  that  the  earth 
would  be  fluid  at  a  certain  depth  but  for  the  pressure  of 
the  superincumbent  mass  which  prevents  it  expanding 
to  the  volume  which  fluid  requires  and  presses  it  into  a 
solid.  The  relief  of  pressure  allows  that  to  expand  and 
become  liquid,  and  it  is  already  above  the  temperature 
of  fusion,  but  is  unable  to  fuse  because  of  pressure. 
When  that  pressure  is  removed  it  expands  into  fusion. 
The  interior  of  the  earth  is  mostly  a  solid.  Up  to  within 
30  or  40  miles  of  the  earth  is  solid.  The  center  of  the 
earth  is  solid  with  small  reservoirs,  a  certain  amount  of 
liquid  matter  in  local  pools,  of  vast  extent  in  some  cases, 
deriving  the  heat  from  the  initial  heat  of  the  earth,  the 
residual  heat  from  the  original  heated  condition  of  the 
earth.    This  may  constitute  the  explanation  of  a  volcano. 

The  barometric  reading  in  inches  multiplied  by  .4908 
=  pressure  per  square  inch,  from  which  is  determined 
the  approximate  altitude.  For  instance,  if  the  barom- 
eter indicates  25.4,  the  pressure  per  square  inch  is  12.47, 
showing,  approximately,  an  altitude  of  4620  feet.  The 
barometer  standing  21  inches  indicates  :  pressure,  10.31; 
altitude,  9900  feet. 


GRAND  COMBINATION   PUBLIC  SALE. 

i50~Registered  Hereford  Cattle— 1 5  o 

at  DENVER  UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  mnver,  colo.. 

MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY,  MAY  6=7,  1901. 

When  150  HEAD  OF  CATTLE  will  be  sold,  consisting  of  both  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS, 

from  the  herds  of  Gudgell  «fe  Simpson,  Independence,  Mo. ;  Scott  &  March,  Belton,  Mo. ; 
Sunny  Slope  Farm,  C.  A.  Stannard,  Prop. ;  Lowell,  Barroll  &  DeWitt,  Denver,  Colo. ; 
and  the  Western  Breeders'  Association,  A.  J.  Bothwell,  President,  Denver,  Colo. 

This  offering  is  composed  of  Strictly  First-CIass  Cattle  of  Serviceable 
Ages  and  are  in  Fine  Condition  for  Service  and  Usefulness. 

Sale  will  open  at  One  O'Clock  P.  M.  Monday. 

For    Catalogues,  Address 


COLS.  F.  M.  WOODS  and  CAREY  M.  JONES,  Auctioneers. 


GUDGELL  &  SIMPSON,  Independence,  Mo. 


April  20,  1901. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Fruit  Crop  Prospects. — Niles  Her- 
ald, April  12  :  Almonds  were  the  first  to 
bloom  and  when  in  full  flower  the  heavy 
rains  of  last  February  washed  them 
badly,  followed  by  severe  north  hot 
winds.  As  a  result  there  are  very  few 
almonds  in  this  vicinity.  In  most  of  the 
orchards  there  will  not  be  enough  to  pay 
for  picking.  Apricots  are  bunched  as 
usual,  but  give  promise  of  a  good  crop. 
Thinning  has  begun  in  most  of  the 
orchards.  Some  sales  are  reported  at  $25 
per  ton,  ten  to  the  pound.  This  is  con- 
sidered good  as  prices  run  at  this  early 
date,  but  if  all  reports  of  damage  through- 
out the  State  prove  true  better  values 
will  prevail  later  in  the  season.  It  is  yet 
too  early  to  know  how  cherries  will  come 
out,  but  the  general  belief  is  that  they  will 
be  a  fair  crop.  The  same  can  be  said 
regarding  pears,  although  some  sales 
have  been  made  of  Bartletts  at  $20  per 
ton.  Prunes,  while  not  so  heavy  as  last 
year,  give  promise  of  a  good  crop.  The 
fruit,  being  thinner  on  the  limbs,  gives 
assurances  of  larger  sizes  and  better  qual- 
ity, as  the  trees  will  have  a  better  show 
than  when  there  is  so  much  fruit,  as  was 
the  case  last  season. 

Cattle  Thieves  Again  at  Work. — 
Livermore  Herald,  April  13:  Thefts  of 
cattle  have  occurred  so  often  during  the 
past  two  years  in  the  L'vermore  valley 
and  the  adjacent  hill  ranges  as  to  lead  to 
the  suspicion  that  an  organized  band  is 
doing  the  work.  The  latest  theft  is  the 
largest  and  boldest.  On  the  evening  of 
either  the  2nd  or  3rd  of  this  month 
thieves  entered  the  range  of  P.  Fabian  & 
Co.,  which  is  located  between  Midway  and 
Corral  Hollow,  and  drove  twenty-two 
head  of  beef  cattle  through  the  Mul- 
queeny  ranges  —  cutting  the  wire  fence 
with  nippers — and  on  to  the  Johnson 
place.  Here  they  either  became  alarmed 
or  decided  that  they  could  not  handle  so 
large  a  drove,  so  they  left  all  but  ten  head, 
which  included  a  couple  of  head  belonging 
to  the  Mulqueeny  estate,  which  they  had 
picked  up  on  their  way  through  the 
range,  and  made  their  escape  through  the 
Sweet  place.  The  Fabian  cattle  were  all 
branded  "JC"  and  their  ears  were  un- 
derscored. Fabian  &  Co.  offer  $100  re- 
ward for  the  arrest  and  conviction  of  the 
thieves. 

BUTTE. 

Butte  County  Hemp.— Biggs  Argus  : 
Wm.  J.  Cunningham,  who  is  employed  at 
the  hemp  mill  of  John  Heaney,  a  few 
miles  below  town,  was  for  some  time  en- 
gaged in  the  bag  factory  at  San  Quentin 
prison,  having  gone  there  from  Oregon 
about  a  year  ago  to  experiment  with  na- 
tive fibers,  pronounces  Butte  hemp  supe- 
rior to  any  fiber  produced  anywhere  for 
grain  bags.  While  in  town  Sunday  he 
called  attention  to  a  vest  and  undersuit 
upon  his  person,  the  cloth  of  which  had 
been  manufactured  by  himself  from  hemp 
fiber  grown  by  Mr.  Heaney,  and  stated 
that  with  proper  machinery  and  Butte 
county  hemp  he  could  make  as  fine  grades 
of  cloth  as  could  be  produced  anywhere 
in  the  world.  Mr.  Cunningham  says  he 
can  manufacture  from  Butte  county  hemp 
at  a  cost  of  only  7  cents  per  pound  a  bet- 
ter quality  of  twine  than  has  hitherto 
been  imported  at  a  cost  of  from  30  to  40 
cents  per  pound. 

Poultry  Pays. —  Oroville  Register  : 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  L.  Schwerin  have  forty  lad- 
ing hens  and  in  January  they  obtained  45 
dozen  and  2  eggs,  in  February  50  dozen 
and  in  March  55  dozen  and  2  eggs.  In 
January  they  averaged  17  eggs  a  day,  in 
February  21  and  in  March  21  eggs  a  day. 
From  the  1st  of  April  up  to  the  night  of 
the  4th  they  obtained  75  eggs.  Mr. 
Schwerin  tells  us  he  feeds  wheat  mostly, 
but  also  all  the  green  food  he  can  get,  and 
oyster  shells  and  burnt  bones  are  freely 
used.  He  has  kept  an  exact  account  for  a 
number  of  years  and  finds  poultry  profit- 
able. 

COLUSA. 
Keep  Away  From  Mules'  Hoofs.— 
Colusa  Sun:  John  Peterson,  one  of  the 
workmen  at  the  ranch  of  John  Cheney, 
Jr.,  was  kicked  Sunday  morning  by  a  mule 
and  painfully,  but  not  seriously,  injured. 
Peterson  was  trimming  one  of  the  mule's 
feet,  when,  without  warning,  the  animal 
kicked,  striking  him  just  over  the  right 
eye,  cutting  a  gash  to  the  bone.  Had  the 
mule's  hoof  landed  an  inch  lower  he  would 
have  lost  an  eye,  and  an  inch  or  more 
higher,  he  might  have  lost  his  life. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 
Green  Fruit  Dangerous.— Antioch 
Ledger:  The  nine-year-old  son  of  John  E. 
Davis,  in  company  with  two  other  boys, 
picked  a  quantity  of  green  apricots  about 
ten  days  ago  and  ate  heartily  of  them. 
Two  of  the  boys  were  spared  the  trouble 
of  pain  or  sickness,  but  Mr.  Davis'  little 
boy  immediately  became  a  victim  to  ex- 


cruciating pains.  He  was  placed  in  ice 
for  two  days  this  week,  but  his  condition 
developed  so  alarmingly  that  it  was 
deemed  advisable  to  send  him  to  the 
Children's  Hospital  in  San  Francisco. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Another  Timber  Deal.  —  Eureka 
Standard:  One  of  the  largest  redwood 
deals  ever  transacted  in  this  State  has 
been  made  by  Isaac  Minor,  Sr.,  of  this 
county,  he  being  the  purchaser  of  some 
20,000  acres  of  virgin  redwood  of  the  best 
quality.  The  sellers  of  this  valuable  tract 
were  Kraft  Bros.,  bankers,  of  Red  Bluff; 
James  Camp,  capitalist,  of  San  Francisco: 
George  W.  Chandler,  president  of  the  Del 
Norte  Lumber  Co.,  and  R.  D.  Hume  of 
San  Francisco.  The  purchase  also  in- 
cluded one  of  the  finest  landings  on  the 
North  Pacific  coast,  which  is  situated  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Checto  river,  in  south- 
ern Oregon.  The  harbor  is  well  sheltered 
from  the  north  winds  and  has  five  fathoms 
of  water  within  200  feet  of  shore,  enabling 
vessels  of  large  capacity  to  enter  with 
safety  and  load  for  any  port  in  the  world. 
Eastern  capitalists  are  rapidly  securing 
all  available  redwood  forests  in  this  State. 
When  the  Eastern  forests  are  exhausted, 
their  Eastern  customers  will  be  supplied 
direct  from  the  Pacific  coast.  This  deal 
involves  nearly  $1,000,000. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Large  Ranch  Sold  at  San  Dimas. 
— Pomona  Times,  April  10  :  A  sale  has 
been  made  to  George  E.  Coleman,  a 
wealthy  lemon  grower  of  Santa  Barbara, 
of  the  L  T.  Gillett  ranch  at  San  Dimas. 
This  ranch  consists  of  103  acres,  planted 
largely  to  lemons  and  oranges,  together 
with  a  large  interest  in  the  private  well 
and  pumping  plant  owned  by  L.  T.  Gillett 
at  La  Verne. 

NAPA. 

Saved  a  Crop  of  Grapes.— 
Napa  Journal:  Charles  H.  Mather  of 
Foss  Valley  says  there  has  been  no  frost  in 
his  neighborhood  this  year;  but  on  the 
lower  levels,  and  particularly  on  the  Mil- 
ler and  Estee  places,  the  vines  have  been 
injured.  He  was  reminded  thereby  of  his 
own  experience  with  frosted  vines  four 
years  ago.  The  frost  had  "burned"  his 
vines  pretty  badly,  and  he  thought  that 
the  crop  would  be  a  failure.  He  told  his 
fears  to  an  old  French  vineyardist,  who 
advised  him  to  go  over  the  vineyard  and 
pick  off  every  frosted  bud.  The  French- 
man told  him  that  new  buds  would  come 
out  in  place  of  those  pulled  off.  He  acted 
upon  the  ad  vice,  with  the  result  that  from 
his  twelve  acres  of  vines  he  picked  forty- 
seven  tons  of  wine  grapes  and  three  tons 
of  table  grapes,  and  they  were  the  finest 
grapes  he  ever  raised  on  the  place. 

RIVERSIDE. 

History  of  Navel  Oranges.— San 
Bernardino  Press  :  The  two  "original" 
Washington  Navel  orange  trees  in  south- 
ern California  stand  on  what  is  known  as 
the  Tibbetts  place  at  Riverside,  now 
owned  by  the  estate  of  the  late  Lewis 
Jacobs,  and  they  have  been  offered  by  the 
administrator,  Oscar  Newburg,  to  the 
cities  of  Redlands  and  Riverside,  as  his- 
toric trees,  and  as  such  should  be  cared 
for  by  these  two  famous  orange  growing 
cities.  The  one  offered  to  Riverside  has 
been  accepted,  but  according  to  the  Red- 
lands  Facts  the  board  of  trustees  there 
has  "declined  the  offer  with  thanks." 
The  trees  are,  of  course,  large  and  can  be 
moved  only  with  considerable  difficulty, 
and  it  may  have  been  on  this  account 
that  Redlands  declined  to  move  the  tree 
to  one  of  the  parks  in  that  place.  River- 
side has  accepted,  but  the  problem  of 
moving  the  tree  and  its  location  have  not 
yet  been  reported  on  by  the  officers  to 
whom  it  was  referred. 

SACRAMENTO. 
Local  Fruit  Prospect  Good.— Sac- 
ramento Bee,  April  12:  Whatever  may 
be  the  extent  of  damage  from  frost  in 
other  parts  of  the  State,  the  fruit  or- 
chards of  this  county  have  escaped  any 
serious  injury.  Mr.  Dawson  of  the  Cali- 
fornia Canneries  Co.  of  San  Francisco  re- 
turned to  Sacramento  to-day  from  a  trip 
down  the  river.  He  says  there  has  been 
practically  no  damage  to  the  fruit  crop  of 
that  great  district  from  frost,  and  that 
the  crop  prospects  are  excellent.  Super- 
intendent Baumo  of  the  same  cannery 
says  the  damage  from  frost  in  the  or- 
chards along  the  American  river  is  very 
slight,  and  that  good  crops  are  expected 
from  that  district,  though  grapes  may  be 
more  or  less  affected. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Ayrshire  Cattle.— Santa  Barbara 
Press:  Dr.  Stanford  Stevens  of  New 
Albany,  Vermont,  is  paying  a  visit  to  the 
Ayrshire  cattle  of  this  section,  a  part  of 
which  the  doctor  raised  on  his  Vermont 
farm.  Among  the  carload  of  Ayrshires 
shipped  here  for  experimental  purposes 
about  a  year  ago  the  four  young  bulls 
now  owned  by  James  Morgan,  F.  L.  Kel- 


logg, John  Rutherford  and  A.  W.  Can- 
field  were  born  and  raised  in  Dr.  Stevens' 
corral.  He  was  of  the  opinion  that  the 
breed  will  flourish  better  here  than  in  the 
far  East,  where  it  has  long  been  a  profit- 
able stock.  Dr.  Stevens  remarked  that 
even  the  cattle  from  his  corral  were  now 
enjoying  a  far  better  existence  in  the  mild 
climate  than  he  could  afford  at  home. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Cows  in  Quicksand.  —  Watsonville 
Register:  Three  cows  belonging  to  Hazen 
Hoyt  of  Vega  had  a  trying  experience  re- 
cently. About  7  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
while  the  animals  were  being  driven 
across  the  Pajaro  river  to  an  alfalfa  field, 
they  struck  the  quicksands,  and,  after 
considerable  floundering,  sank  until  noth- 
ing but  their  heads  and  backs  were  visi- 
ble. One  of  the  cows  was  extricated  from 
its  precarious  position  without  much  dif- 
ficulty and  came  out  of  the  struggle  with 
the  loss  of  a  horn.  The  other  two  animals 
resisted  all  efforts  to  save  them  until  a 
block-and-tackle  was  brought  into  play, 
when  they,  too,  were  rescued.  The  cows 
were  in  the  quicksand  from  7  o'clock  in 
the  morning  until  3  o'clock  in  the  after- 
noon. 

Catching  Gophers  by  Wholesale. 
— Watsonville  Register:  Frank  Dexter 
broke  the  record  for  catching  gophers  re- 
cently. His  field  of  operations  was  the 
K.  F.  Redman  ranch,  east  of  town,  and  in 
24J  hours  he  succeeded  in  trapping  233 
pocket  gophers.  The  largest  number 
caught  was  sixty-three  gophers  in  eight 
hours,  and  the  tails  were  counted  in  the 
presence  of  reliable  witnesses.  Dexter 
used  fifty-two  traps  in  his  operations. 

An  Apricot  Orchard  All  Right. — 
Watsonville  Pajaronian,  April  11  :  The 
apricot  crop  of  the  Silliman  orchard,  in 
the  eastern  foothills  of  Pajaro  valley, 
looks  well  and  from  two-thirds  to  three- 
fourths  of  a  crop  is  the  present  promise. 
Many  of  the  trees  are  so  heavily  loaded 
that  thinning  will  have  to  be  done,  while 
others  will  have  a  very  light  crop.  The 
latter  were  blighted  by  some  cause,  and 
the  damage  was  done  before  the  frost 
period  of  this  month.  The  Silliman  apri- 
cot orchard  is  situated  at  a  point  above 
the  heavy  frost  line  of  the  valley,  and 
where  the  full  day's  sunlight  is  had.  The 
slope  and  soil  are  just  right  for  apricots 
and  the  orchard  now  promises  a  heavier 
crop  than  last  year  and  one  of  the  best  in 
central  California. 

The  Wood  Market.— Boulder  Creek 
Echo  :  The  wood  market  is  pretty  badly 
demoralized  as  a  result  of  the  abundance 
and  cheapness  of  the  new  oil  fuel  that  is 
being  introduced  everywhere,  and  the 
dealers  of  this  place  are  very  uncertain  as 
to  the  future.  No  contracts  are  being 
made  for  steam  wood  and  no  one  seems 
to  know  what  the  future  demand  will  be. 
It  is  said  that  steam  redwood  must  be 
delivered  to  consumers  in  San  Jose  at 
$1.80  per  cord  to  compete  with  the  new 
fuel.  This  means,  of  course,  that  it  is  not 
in  the  race  and  that  steam  redwood  will, 
for  the  time  being,  be  eliminated  from  the 
market. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Damage  by  Frost  Prevented  by 
Late  Pruning.  —  Lodi  Sentinel,  April 
13:  Since  the  late  frosts  so  badly  injured 
the  prospects  for  a  good  grape  crop,  vine- 
yard ists  have  done  considerable  thinking, 
and  a  number,  at  least,  have  decided  that 
by  changing  the  time  of  pruning,  the 
danger  from  frost  will  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Most  of  the  pruning  now  done 
is  performed  early  in  the  year,  which 
pushes  out  the  young  buds  considerably 
earlier  than  later  pruning  would.  Thus  it 
is,  said  a  well-known  grape  grower  the 
the  other  day,  that  the  frost  does  so  much 
damage.  If  work  in  the  vineyards  was 
delayed  until  March,  he  said  he  was  cer- 
tain that  far  larger  crops  would  result, 
simply  by  keeping  the  buds  checked  until 
the  frosty  season  had  almost  ended.  The 
main  objection  to  late  work  among  the 
vines  is  that  the  crop  does  not  mature  in 
time  for  early  market,  when  big  prices 
are  realized.  However,  growers  fortunate 
enough  to  have  late  grapes  will  realize 
more,  oftentimes,  than  the  early  shippers. 

SHASTA. 
Live  Stock  Association  a  Secret 
Organization. — Millville  Tidings  :  The 
Shasta  County  Live  Stock  Association  is 
growing  rapidly,  ten  new  members  being 
taken  in  recently,  and  is  destined  to  prove 
a  strong  factor  in  preventing  the  stealing 
and  unlawful  killing  of  cattle  in  this  and 
adjoining  counties.  The  Shasta  County 
Live  Stock  Association  has  developed  into 
a  secret  organization  and  their  meetings 
are  now  held  behind  closed  doors,  this 
step  being  necessary  to  successfully  carry 
out  the  objects  of  the  association. 

SOLANO. 
The  First  Cherries.— Vacaville  Re- 
porter, April  13:    The  first  box  of  ripe 
cherries  of  the  season  ',vas  shipped  by 
Postmaster  Murray  Robinson  to  Chicago 


Thursday  morning  on  the  overland  lim- 
ited train.  The  fruit  was  in  excellent  con- 
dition. Not  far  behind  Mr.  Robinson's 
shipment  was  that  of  Lee  Gates.  He  con- 
signed a  box  of  splendid  cherries  to  Chi- 
cago, the  fruit  leaving  on  the  afternoon 
East-bound  train  Thursday. 

Situation  in  the  Orchards.— Vaca- 
ville Reporter,  April  13:  One  cannot  ac- 
curately determine  the  effects  of  the  re- 
cent frost.  It  was  not  as  effective  as  is 
generally  believed.  Pears  seem  to  be  a 
fair  crop.  It  looks  as  if  peaches  would 
make  from  60%  to  70%  of  a  crop.  Apri- 
cots, on  the  other  hand,  will  not  exceed 
25%. 

Almond  Crop  Near  Dixon.— Dixon 
Tribune:  The  almonds  at  Tremont  are 
true  to  their  natural  failing  and  are  drop- 
ping again.  No  one  knows  at  this  time 
how  much  of  a  crop  there  will  be,  but  it 
is  certain  that  the  crop  will  not  be  a  full 
one.  It  is  said  that  in  some  orchards  where 
irrigation  was  practiced  last  year  the 
dropping  is  going  on  just  the  same.  It  is 
reported,  however,  that  where  the  trees 
were  irrigated  last  year  in  July,  the  drop- 
ping is  not  so  bad.  We  cannot  account 
for  this  in  any  way  beyond  the  fact  that 
trees  require  moisture  the  most  during 
the  height  of  the  growing  season,  when 
the  tree  is  doing  its  utmost  to  mature  a 
crop. 

SONOMA. 

All  Hops  Sold.— Santa  Rosa  Press- 
Democrat,  April  11 :  There  has  been  con- 
siderable activity  in  the  hop  market  of 
Sonoma  county  for  weeks  past.  It  is 
stated  that  every  bale  of  hops  in  Sonoma 
county  has  been  sold  and  the  price  ob- 
tained was  a  good  one.  The  prospects  for 
a  large  hop  crop  in  this  county  are  very 
good  and  the  vines  are  looking  well.  A 
number  of  contracts  were  signed  within 
the  past  three  or  four  weeks. 

Some  Cherries  Not  Hurt.— Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat,  April  10  :  Super- 
visor Gallant  Rains  has  gone  through  his 
large  orchard  to  ascertain  what  damage 
had  been  done  by  the  recent  frost.  He 
found  that  the  frost  had  not  affected  the 
Black  Tartarian  cherries  at  all,  and  that 
the  crop  will  be  a  very  large  one.  The 
Royal  Ann  variety  has  been  damaged 
slightly  by  frost. 

SUTTER. 

"  Anthrax  "  or  "Black  Leg. "—Sut- 
ter Independent,  April  12:  The  stock 
men  of  this  county  are  considerably  ex- 
cited over  the  appearance  of  that  dreaded 
disease  among  cattle  commonly  called 
"Black  Leg"  but  which  is  technically 
termed  "Anthrax."  The  disease  makes 
its  appearance  either  in  the  breastbone  or 
on  one  of  the  front  legs.  The  Govern- 
ment authorities  say  when  it  attacks  the 
breastbone  it  is  fatal.  The  disease  is 
propagated  by  flies.  A  number  of  cattle 
are  reported  to  have  died  recently  on  sev- 
eral of  the  tule  stock  ranges  in  the  west- 
ern part  of  this  county  —  some  fifteen 
deaths  occurring  on  one  ranch  a  few  miles 
west  of  town,  and  complaints  have  been 
made  that  the  carcasses,  instead  of  being 
burned,  have  only  been  partially  buried, 
thereby  giving  the  flies  a  chance  to  spread 
the  disease  over  the  entire  country.  Too 
much  care  cannot  be  exercised  to  suppress 
the  spread  of  the  spread  of  this  fatal  dis- 
ease among  the  cattle. 

TEHAMA. 
One  Orchard  at  Least  Uninjured. 
— Red  Bluff  News,  April  14  :  Charley 
Cofer  was  down  from  the  Summit  ranch 
Saturday  and  he  says  that  his  orchard  es- 
caped the  frost  entirely,  and  that  none  of 
his  fruit  crop  was  injured.  His  peach 
trees  are  loaded  with  fruit  and  the  trees 
of  other  kinds  of  fruit  are  well  filled.  He 
believes  that  his  orchard  escaped  by 
being  elevated  above  the  frost  wave.  The 
elevation  of  the  ranch  is  about  800  feet 
above  sea  level. 

TULARE. 
Wild  Cats,  Foxes  and  Coyotes 
Numerous. — Tulare  County  News:  The 
wild  cats,  lynxes,  foxes  and  coyotes  have 
never  before  been  known  to  be  so  numer- 
ous and  bold  at  Milo  as  they  have  been 
this  spring.  They  have  entered  the  door- 
yards  in  broad  daylight  and  raided  the 
poultry. 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 


Caustic 
Balsam 


1  Sife  Speedy  and  Positive  Car* 
The  S»r«-»<,  Beat  BLISTER  ever  used.  Take* 
the  place  of  all  liniments  lor  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horse* 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING-  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  SI. SO  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
sent  by  express,  charrei  paid,  with  full  direction* 
for  it*  use.    send  for  descriptive  circular*. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


That  Boy  o'  Rogers. 

That  boy  o'  Rogers— Lord  spare  me 
Fr'm  raisin'  seen  a  brat  as  he! 
F.f  ever  mischief  was  boilod  down 
Into  a  freckled,  rod-hairod  clown, 
An'  turned  loose  on  two  spindlin'  shanks 
T'  bother  mankind  with  his  pranks, 
'Twas  that  ar  boy  o'  Rogers! 

Ef  ye  sh'd  find  th'  long  grass  tied 
Across  th'  path,  or  ye  sh'd  slide 
Down  th'  front  steps,  'twas  that  ar  lout 
Had  spread  th'  sof  soap  all  about! 
Ef  any  mischief 't  all  was  done, 
Ye  c'd  jes'  pin  it  down  t'  one, 

'Twas  that  ar  boy  o'  Rogors! 

Th'  wa'n't  no  question  that  he'd  bo 
Inside  th'  penitentiary 
Afore  he  was  a  man  full  grown. 
He  could  conspire  more  tricks  alone 
Than  any  boy  I  ever  seed; 
Th'  biggest  scamp,  we  all  agreod, 
Was  that  ar  boy  o'  Rogers! 

Ho  turned  up  missin'— went  out  West— 
I  'low  we  thought  'twas  th'  best 
Thing  that  had  happened  yit, 
When  he  made  up  his  mind  t'  git. 
For  us  he  couldn't  go  too  fur, 
An'  we  all  said  "Good  riddance,  sir," 
T'  that  ar  boy  o'  Rogers! 

'Twas  nigh  on  twenty  years  ago; 
I  was  out  West  a  month  or  so 
Las'  spring,  an'  Jack,  my  boy,  says  he: 
"I'll  take  ye  up  to-day  t'  see 
Th'  guvernor!"    Wal,  sir,  I'm  cussed, 
I  knew  him  when  I  seed  him  fust. 
'Twas  that  ar  boy  o'  Rogers! 

So  then  I  says  to  him,  says  I: 
"Ain't  ye  that  boy  o' Rogers!  Why, 
Of  course  ye  aro!    I  swan!    T' see 
A  boy  as  full  o'  tricks  as  ye 
Fer  guvornor!    Wal,  I'll  be  blessed!" 
"Tricks  is  th'  things  that  count  out 
West," 
Says  that  ar  boy  o'  Rogers! 

— Bismarck  Tribune. 


The  Loose  Rein. 

Mrs.  Majoribanks'  husband  was  a  for- 
giving man.  So  everybody  said.  The  re- 
mark was  often  supplemented  by  a  sniff 
which  was  not  flattering  to  Mr.  Majori- 
banks. But  Mr.  Majoribanks  did  not 
mind ;  rather,  he  allowed  no  one  to 
guess  that  he  might  mind. 

"For  my  part,  I  rather  think  he  is 
shortsighted,"  exclaimed  a  sniffer  over 
a  cup  of  tea.  "For  no  man  in  his  senses 
could  tolerate  such  peccadilloes  ! " 

So  even  Mr.  Majoribanks  was  not 
given  credit  for  his  large-mindedness — 
at  least,  not  here.  The  sniff  he  brushed 
from  off  his  feelings  as  he  would  a  mos- 
quito from  his  hand.  The  peccadilloes — 
well,  no  matter. 

He  would  watch  the  larger  insects 
come  and  look,  and  sip  and  drink — deep 
often — then  go  away  when  they  were 
fed.  He  smiled  upon  the  insects,  one 
by  one — smiled  when  they  came,  smiled 
when  they  went.  Yet  smiling  was  not 
his  expression  habitually.  When  he 
was  alone  his  countenance  changed 
materially.  No  one  would  have  believed 
him  to  be  the  same  man. 

When  he  was  not  entertaining  insects 
he  was  generally  by  himself.  Mrs. 
Majoribanks  was  usually  out.  He  really 
preferred  to  be  alone.  It  was  often  an 
effort  to  look  debonair.  He  had  an  idea, 
too,  that  his  wife  was  beginning  to  see 
through  it.    That  troubled  him. 

Above  all  things  he  wished  her  to  be 
unconscious  of  his  worries.  Her  own 
would  come  later  on,  perhaps.  Why 
burden  her  now  with  his  ?  She 
was  young,  beautiful,  lovable.  Others 
saw  it — well,  why  shouldn't  they?  He 
was  proud  of  her.  If  she  did  not  realize 
the  pain  she  gave  him  it  was  only  be- 
cause she  had  not  learned  to  suffer  yet. 
When  she  had  learned  to  suffer  she 
would  understand  him  better — every- 
thing better — and  be  gentler.  Not 
that  she  was  anything  but  gentle  only — 
he  saw  so  little  of  her. 

Was  that  her  footstep  ?  Ah !  He 
opened  the  door  quickly.  He  wanted 
to  take  her  in  his  arms,  but  thought 
she  might  not  like  it.  He  straightened 
the  cushions  in  a  deep  arm  chair. 

"I — thank  you,  George.  Yes,  I  will 
sit  down.    Are  you  very  busy  ?  " 

She  looked  round  at  his  books  and 


moved  a  small  hand  comprehensively. 
"No — not  busy." 

"  Well,  sit  down.  I  want  to  talk  to 
you  a  little." 

"That's  good,  dear  !  We  don't  often 
have  talks  now,  do  we  ?  " 

"Not  very,"  she  answered  coldly, 
"  perhaps,  but  pretty  often,  if  you  come 
to  think  of  it,  George.  Why,"  brighten- 
ing, "we  had  a  talk,  it  must  have  been 
a  week  ago  " 

"  No ;  two,  dear." 

"Really?  I  remember  it  quite  well — 
something  about  golfing,  wasn't  it,  or 
shrimping,  here  in  this  very  room  ?" 

"No,  in  the  garden,  dearest — and 
Evelyn  was  with  us." 

"  How  odd  !  And  it  just  happened  to 
be  Harry  Evelyn  I  want  to  talk  to  you 
about  to-night." 

"Evelyn,"  said  George,  smiling, 
"must  be  in  the  atmosphere." 

"Ah  !    You  don't  like  him  I    I  do  !  " 

"Dearest,  1  don't  in  the  least  dis- 
like Eveyln  ;  but  why  talk  of  Eveyln  ?  " 

"Because  I  want  to!  I  like  him — 
I  love  him  !  " 

George  looked  at  her  a  moment 
gravely. 

There  she  lay  back  among  the  cush- 
ions, exquisite  in  her  white  silk  gown, 
a  Rossetian  head  and  throat.  Her 
voice  fell  soft  in  cadence  ;  her  lips  were 
parted  and  her  breath  came  eagerly 
between.  A  little  flush  had  mounted 
to  her  face  and  gone  away  again,  leav- 
a  spot  of  pink  upon  each  cheek  close 
to  the  eyes,  giving  them  extra  bril- 
liance. 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

George  spoke  very  quietly. 

She  turned  her  head  and  looked  at 
him,  with  surprise. 

"Of  course  !" 

"I'm  sorry." 

"  Aren't  you  angry  ?  " 

"No." 

"  Why  aren't  you  angry  ?  Husbands 
should  be  under  such  circumstances." 

"Should  they?  Then  I  am  not  a 
pattern  husband,"  he  sighed.  "That 
is  the  trouble,  possibly." 

"What  trouble?" 

"Well — why  are  you  in  love  with  Ev- 
elyn ?  " 

A  man  is  usually  more  at  ease  with 
problems  standing.  At  this  point 
Majoribanks  rose  and  walked  to  the 
fireplace.  There  was  no  fire,  but  he 
turned  his  back  to  an  imaginary  one. 

"Well?" 

George  had  not  been  looking  at  her. 
Her  voice  recalled  him. 

"Oh!"  We  were  speaking  of  your 
affairs,  I  think  ?  " 

"Really,  George,  you  are  most  ab- 
sent-minded !  And  such  affairs,  too ! 
So  important ! " 

''Of  course!  Well,  what  do  you 
mean  to  do  ?  " 

"What  can  I  do  under  the  circum- 
stances ?  "  she  asked,  plaintively. 

"  Nothing,  I  suppose." 

"Nothing!" 

Mrs.  Majoribanks'  voice  expressed 
consternation. 

"  Didn't  I  say  I  loved  him  ?  " 

"True.  Well,  what  do  you  think 
you'll  do  ?  " 

"We've  arranged  to  go  to  Brussels 
to-morrow.  I  thought  I'd  tell  you  first 
— you've  always  been  so  good  !  " 

George  was  silent.  By  that  light  it 
would  have  been  difficult  to  tell  he  had 
turned  paler. 

"  You  have  nothing  to  say,  George  ? 
Not  even  '  Thank  you  ?  '  We  might  have 
gone  without  telling  you  anything  about 
it,  you  know  !  Most  women  would  not 
have  been  so  frank." 

"  No — I  daresay  you're  right." 

"To  go?" 

"No  !    About  most  women." 

"Oh!  *  *  *  Why  don't  you  say 
something  ?  You're  not  angry,  or  even 
surprised  !  I  don't  believe  you  care  a 
snap  of  the  finger  whether  1  go  or  stay  ! 
I've  spent  sleepless  nights  wondering 
how  you'd  bear  it  !  I  might  have  saved 
myself  the  pains  !  " 

Mrs.  Majoribanks  dried  her  eyes  with 
some  energy. 

"  Yes,  you  might." 

"  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"What  I  say.  Its  makes  little  mat- 
ter whether  you  tell  me  or  whether 
you  don't.  If  you  go,  you  go.  If  its 
my  advice  you  want,  it's  quite  another 
matter  " 

"  What  would  your  advice  be  ?  " 


"  Not  to  go." 

"  You're  unkind  !  What's  the  object 
in  keeping  a  woman  against  her  will — 
her  better  judgment.  A  woman — who 
doesn't  love  you  ?  " 

"  There  is  no  object.  I  was  not  think- 
ing of  mvself  at  the  moment." 

"What?   Of  me?" 

"  Yes." 

"I  can  be  happy  only  with  Harry 
Evelyn.  Wouldn't  you  have  me  happy  ?  " 

"  Yes." 

"You  sound  as  if  you  meant  it — yet 
you  would  advise  me  to  give  up  happi- 
ness !  I  suppose  you're  thinking  of  the 
scandal ?  Do  you  suppose  I  care  for 
anylhing  anyone  can  have  to  say  of 
me  ?  The  people  who'll  talk  can't  make 
me  happy.    Harry  Evelyn  can." 

"  Are  you  sure  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  I'm  sure.  Harry  Evelyn 
and  I  think  the  same  of  every  subject. 
He  is  an  artist ;  so  am  I,  temperament-  j 
ally.    He  loves  me  with  all  his  soul — as  j 
I  love  him.    We  can  never  be  happy 
apart." 

"  George  was  silent." 

"  I'm  sorry  if  I  seem  to  spoil  your  life, 
George,  but,  you  see,  there's  no  use  our 
both  being  wretched  and  I  don't  really 
think,  when  I  am  here,  I  fill  your  life 
completely.  Pity  you  ever  married  me, 
dear.  'Twas  a  bit  of  a  mistake,  I 
think." 

She  rose  and  came  to  him  and  put  her 
soft,  cool  arm  about  his  neck,  like  she 
used  to  do  at  first. 

George  looked  away.  His  face  quiv- 
ered. He  clenched  his  teeth.  He  must 
be  a  man. 

"People  —  sometimes  —  make  mis- 
takes," he  answered  in  a  strained  way. 
He  could  not  think  clearly  while  she 
was  so  near  him.  He  took  her  arm 
gently  from  off  his  shoulder.  "We 
will  not  talk  of  that  now,"  he  said. 
"  These  things,  no  doubt,  are  palpable.  1 
We  will  speak  of  your  affairs.  Which 
boat  do  you  mean  to  leave  by — morning 
or  afternoon  ?  " 

"Morning.  You  might  be  a  little 
kinder,  George,  seeing  it's  the  last 
time  we  shall  every  talk  together  !  " 

Her  voice  trembled. 

"  What  would  you  like  me  to  do  ?  "  he  I 
asked  sharply. 

"  Well,  not  take  things  quite  so  mat- 
ter-of-course. I  wish  you'd  be  a  little 
angry." 

"Why  angry?    Anger  is  a  stupid 
thing,  and  wastes  much  time." 

"  In  your  place  Harry  Evelyn  would 
have  lifted  the  roof !  " 

"  If  you're  leaving  by  the  early  boat 
I  would  advise  you  going  to  bed  at 
once.  Has  your  maid  seen  to  the  pack- 
ing yet?" 

N — no  :  I  shan't  take  much — just  a 
handbag  with  a  few  handkerchiefs  and 
hairpins,  and  things  of  that  sort." 

"And  the  maid?" 

"  Oh,  no  !  Harry's  poor.  I  shall  have 
to  do  without  Harper." 

"  Do  you  think  you  will  like — rough- 
ing it  ? 

"  I  shall  love  it !  We  mean  to  live  a 
sort  of  gypsy  life,  you  know — genuine 
bohemians.  I  shall  take  up  painting. 
Harry  says  I  have  great  talent,  and  it's 
a  shame  to  bury  it.  .We  can  work  side  by 
side.  He  thinks  I'll  be  a  second  Marie 
Bashkirtseff,  only  more  profound. 
Harry  has  very  clear  insight." 

"  Seemingly." 

"  You  needn't  hate  Harry  so  ?  " 

"My  dear  child,  I  think  Harry  is  a 
yountj  lunatic,  that's  all." 

"You  always  hated  enthusiasts,  I 
know  !  Crushed  every  scrap  of  talent  I 
ever  had  by  jeering  at  it." 

Mrs.  Majoribanks  was  in  tears. 

"  My  dear,  I  think  you're  quite  mis- 
taken. I  appreciate  your  talent  to  the 
full.  Later  on,  when  you  can  give  your- 
self a  little  time  to  think,  you  will  re- 
member, I  hope,  that  you  were  some- 
what unjust  in  this." 

"  Later  on  !  You  mean  when  we  have 
passed  out  of  each  other's  lives  for- 
ever ?  " 

"Quite  so.  When  you  are  famous, 
and  1  am — " 

"What  ?  The  father  of  a  lot  of  little 
Majoribankses  ?    That  reminds  me — " 

"  Yes,  I  wondered  whether  you  would 
remember — " 

"  Oh,  I  must  say  'good-by'  to  her  ! 
Do  you  think  nurse  would  let  me  come 
up  now  ? 

"  I  can't  say." 


"She  would,  of  course,  if  she  knew 
the  circumstances,  but  I  can't  very 
well  explain — " 

"Shall  I?" 

"You  might  go  up  first,  George, 
dear,  if  you  wouldn't  mind  very  much, 
and — and  prepare  her.  Say  I'm  called 
away  suddenly,  or  something.  I'm  so 
dreadfully  afraid  of  her !  You  know 
how  she  treats  me  !  Would  you  mind  ?  " 

"I  think  we  might  go  up  together. 


A  PALE-FACE  GIRL 
may  be  almost  safely  set  down 
as  wanting  red  in  her  blocd. 
If  subject  to  dizziness,  fainting, 
shortness  of  breath  on  slight 
exertion,  no  doubt  remains. 

To  want  red  in  the  blood  is 
to  fail  of  the  good  of  one's  food. 
Her  food  is  not  nourishing  her. 
She  needs  a  change. 

The  easiest  change  she  can 
get,  and  one  of  the  best,  is 
Scott's  emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil. 

It  gives  her  the  upper  hand 
in  the  contest — her  food  has 
the  upper  hand  now — she  is 
pale  no  more. 

We'll  send  you  a  Httl*  to  try,  if  you  like. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  I'earl  street,  New  York. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


VA/all  Paper 

FOR  UNFINISHED  ROOMS. 

Ingrain  effect.  In  blue,  terra  cotta,  green  and 
red.  Put  on  with  tacks  or  mouldings;  no  paste. 
Covers  any  rough  surface    Write  for  samples  and 

prices. 

BONB6TBLL  CO.. 
401-403  Saniome  St.,       Sam  Fraticltco.  Cal. 


Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  hefght. 

HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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She  will  hardly  be  able  to  refuse  such  a 
deputation." 

"  Very  well !    Keep  close  to  me  !  " 

At  the  second  flight  she  had  slipped 
her  hand  nervously  under  his  sleeve. 

George  rapped  very  gently  at  the 
nursery  door.  There  was  a  wet  sheet 
over  it. 

"  How  stupid  of  nurse.  If  she  wants 
a  portiere,  why  doesn't  she  ask  for 
one  ?  " 

Nurse  opened,  half  undressed,  an  ex- 
pression of  annoyance  pervading  her 
face. 

"  We  want  to  see  the  baby,  please, 
nurse,"  said  Mrs.  Majoribanks,  amiably. 

"I'm  afraid,  m'm,  I  can't  allow  it!" 
Nurse  spoke  with  authority. 

"You  must  allow  it,"  said  Mrs. 
Majoribanks,  reddening,  "or  I'll  dismiss 
you  this  very  instant !  " 

Nurse  took  it  blandly,  but  looked 
questioningly  at  Mr.  Majoribanks,  who 
nodded  gravely. 

"Very  well,  m'm;  you  take  the  re- 
sponsibilities along  with  it,  then.  I'm 
disobeyin'  doctor's  order — " 

"Doctor's  orders!"  whispered  Mrs. 
Majoribanks.    What  do  you  mean  ?  " 

She  rushed  to  the  child's  cot. 

"  For  God's  sake,  m'm,  don't  waken 
her  ! " 

"How  red  her  face  is  !  What's  the 
matter  ?  "  She  turned  appealingly  to 
nurse. 

"  She's  had  scarlet  fever,  m'm.  The 
crisis  is  passed,  but  the  doctor  says  she 
must  be  kept  quiet  and  sleeping  for 
fear  of  a  relapse." 

"  Scarlet  fever  !  "  she  repeated  low, 
coming  closer  to  George;  "and  you 
never  told  me  !    Did  you  know  ?  " 

"Yes.    You'd  better  come  away!" 

"  No — no,  not  yet !  " 

"  But  it  is  not  safe  for  you  to  stay  !  " 

"  I  don't  mind.  I'd  rather  stay.  I'm 
her  mother  !  " 

Nurse  smiled  grimly. 

"  There's  fear  of  you  taking  it,  m'm." 

"I  don't  care!    I'll  stay  !  " 

"Remember — the  first  boat  to-mor- 
row," whispered  George. 

"  There's  plenty  of  time  for  that.  I 
can  put  it  off  a  day  or  so — a  week, 
even." 

"Come  away,  dear!  You  can  do  no 
good  here,  really.  You'll  only  fag 
yourself  unnecessarily.  Nurse  has  all 
instructions  and  knows  just  what  to 
do." 

"I'm  sorry,  nurse,"  said  Mrs.  Majori- 
banks; "  I  don't  dismiss  you." 

"  Thank  you,  m'm." 

"Come  away,  dear!"  said  George. 
"  Do  as  I  say  !  " 

"Yes.    Good-night,  nurse." 

"  Good-night,  m'm." 

Mrs.  Majoribanks  gave  a  rapid  look 
at  the  sleeping  child  and  left  the  nur- 
sery with  George.  When  they  reached 
the  first  landing  she  stopped  a  moment 
and  looked  up  into  his  eyes. 

The  light  on  the  landing  was  dim,  but 
George  saw  tears  upon  her  face. 

He  put  his  hand  on  her  head  gently. 

"You  mustn't  fret,  dear,"  he  said. 
"  The  child  is  in  good  hands." 

"But  she's  my  child — and  yours — 
and  she's  with  strangers!  " 

"Nurse  is  very  fond  of  her,"  said 
George. 

"  But  she's  my  child!  How  is  it  I 
wasn't  told  she  was  ill  ?  " 

"  Well,  dear,  there  was  no  use  dis- 
tressing you  unnecessarily." 

"  And  you  knew  it  all  the  time  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  I'd  have  gone  away,  I  believe, 
and  only  thought  of  her  after  !  What 
sort  of  a  mother  am  I  ?  " 

George  smoothed  her  hair,  but  said 
nothing. 

"Why  ai*e  you  so  good  to  me, 
George  ?  " 

He  said  nothing,  only  smoothing  her 
hair  very  gently. 

"  Why  are  you,  George  ?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  because  I  think  you 
sweet  and  good." 

"How  can  you,  George?  You  are 
the  only  man  I  know  who  thinks  me — 
good  !    How  can  you  ?  " 

George  was  silent. 

"Tell  me — why  are  you  so  kind  and 
gentle  with  me  ?  " 

"I  love  you."    George  spoke  simply. 

"Do  you?"  she  asked,  stepping 
back,  a  thrill  in  her  voice.  "  1  thought 
you  had  outlived  that  long  ago  !  " 

"Not  so,"  said  George,  pressing  his 


wife  to  his  breast,  "  I  have  always 
loved  you." 

"  And  to  think  that  I  should  so  far 
forget  myself  as  to  think  of  that  horrid 
artist  while  I  have  such  a  dear  hus- 
band," sobbed  Mrs.  Majoribanks. — The 
Sketch.  _ 

The  Turn  of  the  Tide. 

You  may  fondle  your  fame,  like  a  hunter 
his  game, 
And  exult  in  the  roar  and  the  rattle, 
While  the  multitudes  shout  and  the  can- 
non blaze  out 
The  praise  of  the  victor  in  battle; 
But  the  victor  will  pine  when  the  shout- 
ings subside, 
And  another  will  shine  at  the  turn  of  the 
tide. 

You  may  garner  your  gain,  like  a  farmer 
his  grain, 

And  boast  of  your  bonds  and  your 
money, 

You  may  gather  your  wealth  by  struggle 

or  stealth, 
As  gathers  the  bee  its  honey; 
But  your  honey  will  pall  in  the  heat  of 

your  pride, 
And  turn  into  gall  at  the  turn  of  the  tide. 

You  may  subjugate  men,  as  swine  to  the 
pen 

By  the  rod  of  the  tyrant  are  driven; 
You  may  flourish  the  whip  with  a  merci- 
less grip, 

While  force  to  your  fingers  is  given; 
But  your  fingers  will  fail,  and  the  men  you 
deride 

Will  flourish  the  flail  at  the  turn  of  the 
tide. 

You  may  prosper  by  wrong,  as  tyrants  do, 
long, 

And  rule  like  a  pitiless  Nero, 
And  the  truculent  slave  may  lustily  rave 

In  praise  of  his  maculate  hero; 
But  the  tyrant  will  quail  when  the  Judge 

shall  decide, 
And  the  right  will  prevail  at  the  turn  of 
the  tide. 

—Geo.  Whitman,  D.  D. 


The  Right  Kind  of  a  Boy. 

The  other  morning  we  were  in  the 
midst  of  a  three  day's  rain.  The  fire 
smoked,  the  dining-room  was  chilly, 
and  when  we  assembled  for  breakfast, 
papa  looked  rather  grim  and  mamma 
tired  ;  for  the  baby  had  been  restless 
all  night.  Polly  was  plainly  inclined 
to  fretfulness,  and  Bridget  was  unde- 
niably cross,  when  Jack  came  in  with 
the  breakfast  roll's  from  the  baker's. 
He  had  taken  off  his  rubber  coat  and 
boots  in  the  entry,  and  he  came  in 
rosy  and  smiling. 

"  Here's  the  paper,  sir,"  said  he  to 
his  father,  with  such  a  cheerful  tone  that 
his  father's  brow  relaxed  ;  and  he  said, 
"Ah,  Jack,  thank  you,"  quite  pleas- 
antly. 

His  mother  looked  up  at  him,  smil- 
ing, and  he  just  touched  her  cheek 
gently  as  he  passed. 

"Top  of  the  morning  to  you,  Polly  - 
wog,"  he  said  to  his  little  sister,  and 
delivered  the  rolls  to  Bridget,  with  a 
"  Here  you  are,  Bridget.  Aren't  you 
sorry  you  didn't  go  yourself  this  beauti- 
ful day  ?  " 

He  gave  the  fire  a  poke  and 
opened  a  damper.  The  smoke  ceased, 
and  presently  the  coals  began  to  glow  ; 
and  five  minutes  after  Jack  came  in 
we  gathered  around  the  table,  and 
were  eating  our  oatmeal  as  cheerily  as 
possible.  This  seems  very  simple  in 
the  telling,  and  Jack  never  knew  he 
had  done  anything  at  all ;  but  he  had, 
in  fact,  changed  the  whole  moraL  at- 
mosphere of  the  room,  and  had  started 
a  gloomy  day  pleasantly  for  five  peo- 
ple. 

"  He  is  always  so,"  said  his  mother, 
when  I  had  spoken  to  her  about  it  af- 
terward, "just  so  sunny  and  kind  and 
ready  all  the  time.  I  suppose  there 
are  more  brilliant  boys  in  the  world 
than  mine,  but  none  with  a  kinder 
heart  or  sweeter  temper,  I  am  sure 
of  that." — Our  Dumb  Animals. 

The  boy  is  taking  an  interest  in 
music,"  remarked  the  young  man's 
mother.  "He  has  joined  the  musical 
society  in  his  college." 

"What  does  he  do? 

"I  can't  quite  make  out,  exactly. 
By  some  reports  I  should  judge  that  he 
is  singing  second  tenor,  and  by  others 
that  he  is  playing  third  base." — Wash- 
ington Star. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Consomme  Chasseur. — Put  into  a 
stewpan  two  ounces  of  butter,  two 
sliced  onions,  a  carrot,  two  stalks  of 
celery,  two  or  three  bits  of  turnip,  with 
thyme,  parsley  and  a  bay  leaf.  On 
this  lay  any  bones  of  game  with  gib- 
lets, cover  tightly  and  let  simmer  for 
half  an  hour.  Let  the  contents  get 
brown,  but  not  black.  Then  pour  in 
about  two  quarts  or  so  of  good  stock, 
preferably  chicken  or  poultry.  Let  it 
come  to  the  boil  and  then  let  simmer 
for  four  hours.  Strain  off  into  an 
earthen  basin  and  let  it  get  perfectly 
cold.  Skim  off  all  the  fat,  strain,  and 
heat  ready  for  serving. 

Yorkshire  Tea  Cakes. — To  make 
them  sift  a  scant  quarter  of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  with  four  cupfuls  of 
flour  and  rub  into  it  one-half  cupful 
of  solid  butter.  Dissolve  a  quarter 
of  a  yeast  cake  in  a  little  tepid 
water,  and  add  to  it  the  flour 
with  enough  milk  to  make  as  soft 
a  dough  as  can  be  handled.  Roll 
into  a  very  thin  sheet,  and  cut  it 
into  cakes  the  size  of  a  tea  saucer. 
Place  them  in  a  warm  part  of  the 
kitchen,  and  let  them  rise  until  they 
are  three  times  as  thick  as  they  were 
originally.  Bake  in  a  quick  oven.  As 
soon  as  they  are  done  split  each  one, 
butter  it,  cut  it  into  quarters  with  a 
hot  knife  and  serve  at  once. 

Prunes  in  Rice  Border. — Sprinkle 
one  cup  of  rice  slowly  into  two  quarts 
of  salted,  boiling  water  and  cook  rapidly 
until  the  grains  will  mash  easily  be- 
tween the  thumb  and  finger.  The  time 
of  cooking  will  depend  upon  the  age  of 
the  rice,  as  when  old  it  takes  longer; 
twenty  minutes  to  one-half  hour  should 
be  allowed.  Drain  and  press  into  a 
buttered  border  mould.  Wash  one  and 
one-half  pounds  of  the  best  prunes,  then 
soak  in  water  to  cover  for  two  or  three 
hours.  Cook  gently  in  the  same  water 
until  the  skin  may  be  pierced  easily, 
but  not  until  the  prunes  fall  to  pieces. 
When  about  half  done,  add  one  and  one- 
half  cups  of  sugar.  If  the  prunes  are 
put  directly  into  rapidly  boiling  water 
the  skin  will  remain  tough  even  after 
the  pulp  is  overcooked.  Turn  the 
mould  on  to  a  large  plate  while  the  rice 
is  warm,  or  it  may  be  prepared  before- 
hand and  then  set  in  a  pan  of  boiling 
water  to  heat  through.  Pill  the  center 
with  prunes  and  arrange  a  row  at  the 
base.  Serve  with  cream  or  with  a 
sauce  made  from  the  syrup  drained 
from  the  prunes  and  flavored  with 
lemon.  This  is  a  comparatively  in- 
expensive dessert  and  a  healthful 
change  from  rich  pastries  or  puddings. 

To  fricasee  rabbits  brown,  take  two 
young  rabbits,  cut  them  into  small 
pieces,  slit  the  heads  in  two,  season 
them  with  white  pepper  and  salt, 
dredge  them  with  flour  and  fry  them  a 
nice  brown  in  fresh  butter.  Pour  out 
the  fat  from  the  stewpan  and  put 
in  a  pint  of  gravy,  a  bunch  of  sweet 
herbs,  half  a  pint  of  mushrooms,  a  few 
truffles,  if  you  have  them,  and  three 
shallots  or  green-top  onions  chopped 
very  fine.  Cover  them  close  and  let 
them  stew  for  fifteen  or  twenty  min- 
utes. Then  skim  the  gravy  clean,  add 
a  spoonful  of  catsup  and  the  juice  of 
half  a  lemon ;  take  out  the  herbs  and 
stir  in  a  piece  of  butter  rolled  in  flour. 
Boil  it  up  till  thick  and  smooth.  Skim 
off  the  fat  and  serve. 

In  making  butters  of  various  kinds 
for  sandwiches,  first  rub  the  butter 
to  a  cream,  then  blend  with  it  the  fla- 
vor wanted.  Caviar,  anchovy,  sardine, 
cheese,  lobster,  parsley,  chives,  cress, 
chutney,  chili  and  horseradish  are  all 
used.  A  few  olives,  stoned  and  minced 
very  fine,  are  an  addition  to  anchovy 
sandwiches.  Dates  or  figs  chopped  very 
fine  and  moistened  with  hot  water  and 
lemon  juice  may  be  spread  on  thin 
slices  of  bread  and  sprinkled  with 
finely  chopped  nuts.  These  make  deli- 
cious sandwiches.  Finely  minced  ginger 
and  candied  orange  peel  may  be 
sprinkled  on  Neufchatel  cheese  which 
has  been  moistened  with  a  little  butter 
or  rich  cream  and  spread  on  buttered 
slices  of  bread. 


Everybody 
Knows 
About 


«  Household 
5  Medicine 

A  Safe  and  Sure  Cure  for 
[Cramps      Coughs  Bruises 
!  Diarrhoea    Colds  Burns 
Sprains  and  Strains. 

Gives  instant  relief. 

Two  sizes,  25c.  and  50c. 
Only  one  Pain  Killer,  Perry  Davis'. 
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Send  for  Catalogue, 

BEAN  SPRAY  PUMP  CO., 

LOS  GATOS,  CAL. 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 


A  STAR 

put  to  work  in  almost  any  com- 
munity will  make  more  money 
for  its  owner  than  he  can  de- 
rive from  three  or  four  times 
the  capital  invested  in  any- 
thing else.     It  thus 
takes  butlittle  capital 
to  get  into  an  honor- 
able and  profitable 
business.     They  are 
Ideal  machines  for  water, 
oil,  gas  and  salt  wells.and 
are  unequalled  for  making  "bore  holes"  for  test- 
ing mineral  lands.  Drill  all  sizes  and  depths.  Wo 
carry  full  line  of  drill  supplies,  tools,  cables,  etc. 
Write  nt  once  lor  Free  Catalogue. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  present! 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjeots  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  inventions  .  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  In  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  In  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Issued 
to  Inventors  on  the  Paclflo  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  Inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  far 
superior.  Advice  and  circulars  free. 

330  MARKET  ST.,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

And  918  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  April  17,  1901. 

NEW  YORK  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  New  York  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 

bushel: 

May  July. 

Wednesday   76   @76*  75?»®76* 

Thursday   78  @77*  75^(377 

Friday   77X@77*  77X@76* 

Saturday   76?4@763i  75*@76* 

Monday   76fc@77*  7Vi®76H 

Tuesday   77  @77K  78*@77 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

June.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  9*d     5s  9\i 

Thursday   5s   9%i      5s  9*d 

Friday   5s  (Hid      5s  10Hd 

Saturday   5s  9  d      5s  9*d 

Monday   5s   9   d      5s  9*d 

Tuesday   5s  9*d      5s  9*d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday    @   1  "b%®  

Friday   99?»@1  00*      >  Ob\@l  04% 

Saturday   99%@l  00%      1  04fc@  

Monday   99*@1  00        l  04*@1  05* 

Tuesday   1  00«®   1  05*&l  05* 

Wednesday   1  00  @1  00*      1  05*@l  05  X 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  a  dragging  market  for 
wheat  most  of  the  time  since  last  review. 
It  was  reported  that  there  were  fears  of 
Hessian  fly  doing  serious  damage  East, 
and  here  the  need  of  rain  was  felt  in  a 
large  portion  of  the  State,  but  wheat 
values  failed  to  move  upward  to  any  ap- 
preciable extent.  If  local  conditions  alone 
influenced  the  market,  values  for  this 
cereal  would  certainly  be  higher  than 
at  present.  But  with  no  pronounced 
strength  in  the  wheat  markets  of  Europe, 
where  we  have  to  look  mainly  for  an  out- 
let for  our  surplus,  it  would  be  phenomenal 
to  have  any  very  radical  improvement 
here.  Very  little  wheat  is  going  outward, 
nor  is  there  much  pressing  for  sale.  If 
any  urgent  demand  were  to  set  in,  prices 
for  wheat  would  certainly  be  better  than 
they  have  been  lately.  The  freight  mar- 
ket for  grain-carrying  ships  is  weak  and 
lower  than  at  any  previous  date  this  sea- 
son, although  the  supply  of  disengaged 
ships  is  light.  The  last  spot  charter  re- 
ported was  at  £1  15s  per  ton  to  Queens- 
town,  U.  K.,  for  orders,  usual  option  as  to 
final  destination.  Still  lower  freight  rates 
are  probable  in  the  near  future,  and  wheat 
should  receive  the  benefit  of  the  reduc- 
tions which  may  take  place,  but  as  has 
often  happened  under  similar  circum- 
stances, any  declines  which  may  take 
place  in  the  near  future  in  ocean  freight 
rates  may  be  mainly  if  not  wholly  ab- 
sorbed by  additional  depression  in  wheat 
markets  abroad.  The  United  States  vis- 
ible supply  east  of  the  Rockies  is  given 
this  week  at  51,873,000  bushels,  being  a 
decrease  since  previous  week  of  2,017,000 
bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1901,  delivery,  99Jc@«1.01J. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  ll.04ffai.06. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.01  @  1.01*  i  December,  1901,  $1.05$ 
©1.05J. 

California  Milling  II  02*ffll  06* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   98\®l  01* 

Oregon  Valley   1  00  ®1  02* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  @1  05 

Washington  Club   98*@1  01* 

Off  qualities  wheat   96*@1  CO 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

Llv.  quotations   6sld@6sl*d  6sl*d@6s2d 

Freight  rates   40®  6  35@36*s 

Local  market  $0  96*@1  00      »J  97!4@1  01* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

There  are  no  heavy  quantities  of  any 
description  offering.  Values  are  ruling 
steady.  A  very  good  demand  is  being  ex- 
perienced on  export  account,  especially  for 
South  America,  the  steamer  sailing  on 
Saturday  last  taking  25,315  barrels  for 
above  destination.  Business  doing  on 
local  account  is  of  only  moderate  volume. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  82  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  25@8  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®8  25 


BARLEY.. 
While  the  tendency  of  the  market  has 
been  to  a  higher  range  of  values,  buyers 
have  been  postponing  purchasing  as  much 
as  possible  for  them  to  do  so,  hoping 
thereby  to  avoid  the  payment  of  mate- 
rially stiffer  rates.  The  immediate  pros- 
pects, however,  are  decidedly  more  favor- 
able for  prices  hardening  than  of  touching 
lower  levels  during  the  balance  of  the  sea- 
son. Much  will  depend  on  the  weather  of 
the  next  few  weeks.  Should  it  continue 
dry,  it  is  almost  cortain  that  buyers  will 
find  it  necessary  to  pay  more  money  for 
barley  than  they  have  been  lately  doing. 
With  seasonable  and  beneficial  showers, 
an  easier  tone  will  naturally  prevail,  but 
that  values  will  recede  to  any  great  ex- 
tent, even  under  most  favorable  crop 
conditions  from  this  time  forward,  is  not 
probable. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  82* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   77*®  80 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   82*®  87* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice     @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  

Chevalier,  poor     @  

OATS. 

The  market  is  very  lightly  stocked, 
especially  with  choice  to  select  qualities, 
with  no  likelihood  of  offerings  being  mate- 
rially increased  during  the  next  few 
months,  as  the  quantity  now  remaining  in 
Oregon  and  Washington  is  light,  and 
these  are  our  main  sources  of  supply.  The 
market  closed  strong  at  the  advanced 
quotations. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  45  @1  50 

White,  good  to  choice   1  35   @1  42* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  @1  3J* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  30  @1  42* 

Milling   1  42*@1  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  52* 

Black  Russian   1  12*@1  30 

Red   1  30  ®1  45 

CORN. 

Spot  stocks  are  of  slightly  increased 
volume,  but  are  still  decidedly  light.  In 
quotable  values  there  have  been  some  rad- 
ical changes  developed  since  last  review. 
Holders  are,  as  a  rule,  contending  for  full 
current  figures. 

Large  White,  good  to  choloe   1  17*@1  22* 

Large  Yellow   1  20  @1  25 

Small  Yellow   1  55  @  

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  15  @  

RYE. 

Demand  continues  slow.  There  is  more 
offering  than  immediate  custom  can  be 
found  for,  notwithstanding  the  low  prices 
ruling. 

Good  to  choice,  new   80  @  82* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Nothing  of  consequence  doing,  nor  is 
there  likely  to  be  any  change  in  this  re- 
gard in  the  near  future.    Values  remain 
nominally  as  last  noted. 
Good  to  choice   1  85  @2  00 

BEANS. 

The  market  is  decidedly  firm  for  all 
varieties  of  white  beans,  with  stocks  of 
the  same  very  light  in  this  center,  and  no 
evidence  of  there  being  supplies  in  the  in- 
terior of  noteworthy  dimensions.  The 
need  of  rain  in  the  southern  bean  district 
has  been  aiding  to  impart  strength,  espe- 
cially to  the  market  for  Limas,  this 
variety  tending  decidedly  against  buyers. 
Trading  in  colored  beans  continues  of 
light  proportions,  but  aside  from  Pinks 
and  Bayos,  there  are  not  many  offering. 
Red  Kidneys  are  high,  stocks  being  small 
and  in  few  hands. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs     <a  

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  75  (25  00 

Lady  Washington   4  00  @4  15 

Butter   4  25  ®4  50 

Pinks   1  70  @1  90 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50   @2  75 

Reds   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  £0   @4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   6  25  @6  50 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans   1  25  @1  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @l  76 

DRIED  PEAS. 
No  new  developments  in  the  market  for 
Dried  Peas  of  either  variety.    There  are 
few  offering  and  no  active  inquiry.  Quota- 
ble rates  remain  as  last  noted. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  @2  80 

Nlles  Peas   1  60  @1  75 

WOOL. 

There  is  a  moderate  amount  of  purchas- 
ing being  done,  both  here  and  in  the  in- 
terior, but  proportionately  more  in  the 
interior  than  in  this  center.  Prices  re- 
main at  a  rather  low  range.  Majority  of 
growers  are  contending  for  higher  figures 
than  are  now  obtainable,  otherwise  there 
would  be  more  activity  to  record.  Most 
of  the  wools  changing  hands  are  of  this 
season's  clip.  Old  wools  are  in  fairly  lib- 
eral supply,  but  holders  cannot  see  their 
way  clear  to  let  them  go  at  prevailing 
rates. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @16 

Northern,  free  12  @13 


Northern,  defective  10  fall 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  @ll 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @10 

Southern,  12mos   8  @  9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  ®  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  (315 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  12  @14 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Middle  County   8  @  9 

San  Joaquin   7  @8 

HOPS. 

Little  or  nothing  of  noteworthy  impor- 
tance has  been  developed  in  the  hop  mar- 
ket since  last  review.  There  are  virtually 
no  hops  remaining  in  growers'  hands  and 
stocks  now  held  by  dealers  are  of  light 
volume.  Some  contracting  of  coming 
crop  is  reported,  mainly  at  10@llc. 
Values  for  1900  hops  are  quotably  un- 
changed, but  are  largely  nominal  at  this 
date. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   13*@16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Absence  of  spring  rains  has  caused  a 
little  better  tone  to  prevail  in  the  hay 
market,  but  no  appreciable  improvement 
was  established  in  quotable  rates  or  in 
prices  obtainable.  Arrivals  and  offerings 
were  of  more  moderate  volume  than  for 
some  weeks  preceding,  and  current  values 
were  as  a  whole  better  sustained. 

Wheat   8  00^13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00@I1  50 

Oat  A   7  00@11  00 

Barley  ,   6  00®  8  50 

Volunteer   4  50®  7  00 

Alfalfa   7  00®  9  00 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00@12  60 

Straw,  »  bale   40®  47* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
There  are  no  heavy  quantities  of  Bran 
arriving,  and  current  figures  are  being 
well  sustained,  although  the  demand  is 
not  particularly  brisk.  Middlings  are  in 
limited  stock  and  are  being  steadily  held. 
Last  quoted  advance  on  Rolled  Barley 
continued  in  force;  with  tendency  up- 
ward at  close.  Milled  Corn  was  with- 
out quotable  change. 

Bran,  *  ton   15  50@16  B0 

Middlings   17  00®  19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon .    16  00@17  00 

Barley,  Rolled    17  50®   

Cornmeal    25  00®   

Cracked  Corn   25  50@26  00 

SEEDS. 

Little  doing  at  present  in  seeds  of  any 
sort  quoted  herewith,  and  not  much  stock 
to  operate  upon.  Mustard  is  not  to  be 
had  in  noteworthy  quantity;  there  is  no 
Flax  arriving,  and  the  season  for  Alfalfa 
is  ended.  The  small  trade  in  progress  in 
bird  seed  is  at  generally  unchanged  values. 

Per  eft, 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9   @  9* 

Alfalfa,  California   8  @  8* 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*®  3* 

Rape   2  @  2* 

Hemp   3  ®  3* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Quotable  values  for  Grain  Bags  are  the 
same  as  last  stated,  but  the  market  lacks 
that  buoyant  tone  which  was  manifested 
a  few  weeks  ago,  owing  to  crop  prospects 
being  less  encouraging.  The  demand  is 
slow,  and  only  at  material  concessions 
could  buyers  be  induced  at  this  date  to 
take  hold  freely.  In  other  bags  there  is 
little  movement  and  no  changes  to  note  in 
quotable  rates. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  8!f@  7 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6X@  t\ 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  6V<— 
State  Prison  Bags  In  lots  of  2000,  V  100.5  65  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  82*@35 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs  80  @32* 

Fleece  Twine   7*@— 

Qunnles   — @12* 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  market  is  quiet  throughout  and  is 
devoid  of  specially  interesting  or  note- 
worthy feature.  While  prices  in  force  are 
much  the  same  as  for  weeks  past,  dealers 
are  not  eager  as  a  rule  to  purchase  at  full 
current  figures,  unless  it  be  Tallow,  which 
is  in  very  fair  request. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  ruiis. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   9*  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  58  lbs          8*  7 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs          8  6* 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  overSOfbs  .  8*  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs. .  8  6* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  7 

Wet  Salted  Calf   9*®10    8*@  9 

Dry  Hides   15*®—  13*®- 


Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  15  ® —  12  ®— 

Dry  Calf ,  under  4  lbs   16  ®—  14  ®_ 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  50  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  00  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         100  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large              176  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small             I  00  ®1  25 

Dry  Colts' Hides                         B0  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ¥  skin               70  ®  90 

Pelts,  medium,  f)  skin                 50  ®  65 

Pelts,  short  wool,  K>  skin              30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin               10  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer              85  ®   

Deer  Skins,  good  medium             —  ®  80 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter                —  @  10 

Elk  Hides                                  10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality                      4*  ®  4* 

Tallow,  No.  2                                8  ®  3* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect                     80  @  87* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged                  10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins                                    5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Not  much  coming  forward  of  any  de- 
scription, and  stocks  in  the  hands  of  deal- 
ers are  light.  The  immediate  inquiry  is 
not  brisk,  however,  as  there  are  no  orders 
of  consequence  upon  the  market,  and 
dealers  do  not  care  at  present  to  purchase 
heavily  on  their  own  account. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   6  ®  6* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  4*@5 

Extracted,  Amber   4  ®  4* 

White  Comb,  1Tb  frames  12  ®13 

Amber  Comb   9  ®U 

Dark  Comb   6   ®  8 

BEESWAX. 

Large  quantities  could  not  be  placed  at 
full  current  rates,  but  there  is  very  little 
offering  and  market  remains  unfavorable 

to  buyers. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  fb  26  ®28 

Dark  94  ®86 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  is  lightly  stocked  with  desirable 
Beef  and  is  firm  at  the  quotations.  Mut- 
ton is  offering  in  sufficient  quantity  for 
immediate  requirements,  and  while  not 
quotably  lower,  the  market  displays  no 
noteworthy  strength.  Lamb  brought 
fairly  steady  figures.  Veal  of  good  to 
choice  quality  did  not  lack  for  custom  at 
the  values  quoted.  Hogs  were  in  only 
moderate  receipt,  just  about  enough  to 
satisfy  the  immediate  demand  for  fresh 
pork,  and  brought  good  prices.  At  close, 
the  tendency  of  the  Hog  market  was  to 
more  ease. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          7*®  8 

Beef,  second  quality   7*@  1% 

Beef,  third  quality   6*®  7* 

Mutton— ewes,  7*®— c ;  wethers   7*@  8* 

Hogs,  bard  grain  fed,  medium   6*®  9% 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard   6*®— 

Hogs,  feeders   — ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   8  @— 

Veal,  small,  »  lb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,*  fb   7*@  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   9  @10 

POULTRY. 

Common  old  poultry  and  small  young 
was  in  tolerably  heavy  receipt,  as  com- 
pared with  the  demand,  and  met  with  a 
rather  weak  market.  Choice  Fryers  and 
Young  Roosters  were  not  plentiful  and 
were  in  good  request  at  full  current  fig- 
ures. Turkeys  did  not  receive  mueh 
attention.  Few  Ducks  or  Geese  arrived 
and  such  as  were  in  fine  condition  sold 
readily  at  prevailing  rates.  Pigeons 
brought  about  as  good  figures  as  for  a 
week  or  two  preceding. 


Turkeys,  live  hens,  ¥  lb  

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb  

Hens,  California,  V  dozen  S 

Roosters,  old   8 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)  6 

Fryers   5 

Broilers,  large  3 

Broilers,  small   8 

Ducks,  old,  <p  dozen   5 

Duclts,  young,  ¥  dozen   6 

Geese,  V  pair   1 

Goslings,  V  pair   S 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   2 

Pigeons,  young    8 


12  ®  18 

9  ®  10 

50  ®4  60 

60  @4  U0 

50  ®7  50 

00  ®5  50 

50  ®4  60 

00  @2  50 

00  @6  00 

00  «7  50 

60  ®l  75 

25  ®2  50 


®2  75 


BUTTER. 
There  are  liberal  arrivals,  mainly  of 
creamery  product,  and  market  is  weak 
for  the  ordinary  run  of  offerings,  stocks 
showing  some  accumulation.  Fancy 
marks  going  to  special  custom  are  bring- 
ing above  quotations.  Desirable  qualities 
of  dairy  butter  are  in  good  request  on 
packing  account,  and  prevailing  values 
for  same  are  being  well  sustained. 

Creamery,  extras,  $  lb   17  ®— 

Creamery,  flists   16  ® — 

Creamery,  seconds   —  ® — 

Dairy,  select   16  @— 

Dairy,  firsts   15  S— 

Dairy,  seconds   —  ®— 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  fa- 
Mixed  store   12  @12* 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  @— 

Pickled  Roll   17  ®— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   16  @17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   14  @15 

CHEESE. 
Supplies  of  flats  are  showing  some  In- 
crease and  market  is  easier  in  tone,  but 
not  quotably  lower.  Stocks  of  Young 
Americas  are  small  and  this  description  is 
selling  to  good  advantage,  although  the 
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demand  is  not  so  brisk  as  a  week  or  two 
ago. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   10  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   9!4@— 

California,  fair  to  good   9  @— 

California  Cbeddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9K@10V4 

EGGS. 

The  market  has  been  without  special 
change,  values  ruling  steady  for  desirable 
qualities.  Most  of  the  eggs  arriving  con- 
tinue to  show  good  condition.  Some 
Eastern  eggs  are  coming  forward,  mainiy 
on  cold  storage  account  for  future  use. 
Choice  Eastern  cost  16Jc.  here. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16!4@17 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  15  @16 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  @15 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 
There  were  fairly  liberal  arrivals  of 
most  kinds  of  Spring  vegetables,  especially 
of  Asparagus  and  Peas,  market  for  these 
inclining  in  favor  of  consumers.  Peas  are 
now  selling  maiDly  by  the  sack.  Onion 
market  was  easier,  on  account  of  a  fresh 
arrival  of  about  2600  crates  from  Aus- 
tralia. The  crates  weigh  from  140  to  160 
pounds,  making  the  total  invoice  about 
200  tons.  There  were  few  other  Onions 
on  market,  arrivals  from  Oregon  being 
very  light.  New  Red  Onions  are  expected 
to  put  in  an  appearance  in  quotable  quan- 
tity at  an  early  day. 

Asparagus,  f  box   75  @1  75 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   5  @  7 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,     100  fts. ..    50  @  65 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  $  doz   60  @  65 

Egg  Plant,  $  lb    &  

Garlic,  18  ft   3  @  5 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     cental. ...  2  60  @3  25 

Onions,  Australian,  $  cental   3  25  @3  75 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  ft   3  @  2y, 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  $  sack   1  00  @1  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  $  ft    @  

Rhubarb,  *  box   65  @  90 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  *  box   1  00  -@1  25 

Squash  Summer,  $  box   1  25  @1  50 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,     ton    @  

Tomatoes,     box   1  60  @2  00 

POTATOES. 
Choice  old  potatoes  are  in  limited  stock 
and  are  meeting  with  a  tolerably  firm 
market,  some  very  select  going  to  special 
trade  at  higher  figures  than  are  war- 
ranted as  regular  quotations.  The  best 
potatoes  now  offering  are  Oregon  product. 
There  are  few  California  on  market,  these 
being  mostly  Sacramento  river  stock  and 
mainly  under  choice.  New  potatoes  do 
not  make  much  of  a  showing,  and  those 
arriving  are  being  as  a  rule  readily  ab- 
sorbed on  local  account  at  good  figures. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental   60  @  75 

Burbaaks,  Petaluma-Tomales,    ctl.  65  @  90 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   90  @1  15 

Early  Rose   90  @1  00 


m  Paint 
for 

waterworks 


P  &,  B  Pamt  is  used  by  nearly 
every  water  company  because  it  is 
the  only  paint  that  offers  thorough 
protection  to  tanks,  wood  or  iron 
pipes,  wooden  conduits,  water 
gates,  etc. 

The  pain'  is  applied  cold  with  a 
brush;  dries  rapidly;  has  no  odor 
or  taste.  One  gallon  will  cover 
about  i  50  square  feet  with  a  suffi- 
ciently heavy  coating  to  resist  all 
corrosion,  oxidization,  rust  and  de- 
cay caused  by  moisture,  heat,  cold, 
acids,  fumes  or  earth  alkali. 

The  Spring  Valley  Water  Works, 
of  San  Francisco,  has  been  using 
P  &  B  Paint  for  the  past  fifteen  years 
in  coating  and  painting  wrought  iron 
water  pipes,  gates,  water  tanks,  joints 
of  cast  iron  pipes,  etc.,  and  certify 
that  they  are  very  much  pleased  with 
results. 

Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Garnet  Chile,  ^  cental   90  @1  10 

Peerless,  $  cental    75  @  90 

New  Potatoes,  ^  cental   1  00  @1  50 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  ^  cental....    50  @  65 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Cherries  have  been  forwarded  in  small 
quantities  from  Vacaville  section  to  the 
East,  and  a  few  have  been  received  here, 
but  not  enough  to  warrant  quoting.  The 
first  arrivals  were  Purple  Guigne  and 
brought  $3  per  box.  A  fair  display  of 
this  fruit  is  looked  for  on  the  local  mar- 
ket the  coming  week.  Strawberries  did 
not  arrive  in  very  heavy  quantity,  and 
values  kept  at  much  the  same  range  as 
preceding  week,  with  market  moderately 
firm  for  choice  to  select  qualities.  The 
Apple  market  is  quiet,  with  only  cold 
storage  stock  offering,  asking  rates  for 
which  remain  without  special  change. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  75@  2  00 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  1»  50-ft  box. .  1  00®  1  75 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  f>  50-ft  box..   @   

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest. .  7  00@10  00 

Strawberries,  Large,     chest   4  00®  7  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
A  brisk  movement  is  reported  in  Prunes 
at  the  recent  cut  rate  to  a  2-cent  basis  for 
the  four  sizes,  good  for  fifteen  days. 
Present  indications  are  that  the  Associa- 
tion will  have  no  trouble  in  disposing  of 
remaining  stocks  at  figures  now  current, 
and  may  be  able  to  establish  values  on  a 
higher  basis.  If  prices  are  not  marked  up 
at  the  expiration  of  the  fifteen  days  speci- 
fied for  the  cut  in  question,  there  are  very 
fair  prospects  for  a  hardening  of  rates  be- 
fore the  season  closes.  In  other  dried 
fruits  there  is  very  little  doing  in  this 
center,  and  values  throughout  remain 
nominally  at  same  range  as  last  noted, 
present  quotations  being  based  mainly  on 
recent  asking  rates.  In  view  of  the  se- 
rious damage  lately  experienced  through- 
out the  State  to  the  coming  crop  by  frost, 
the  market  as  a  whole  should  show  de- 
cidedly improved  condition,  but  buyers 
have  so  far  failed  to  respond  by  materially 
advancing  bids  or  purchasing  to  any  note- 
worthy extent.  The  Apricot  market  is 
inclining  against  buyers  on  account  of  the 
frost  damage,  but  stocks  of  this  fruit  now 
on  market  are  of  too  insignificant  volume 
to  admit  of  any  great  trading.  Should 
later  reports  confirm  existing  advices  as 
to  coming  crop,  a  firmer  feeling  and  en- 
hanced views  on  the  part  of  holders  for 
nearly  all  descriptions  of  cured  and  evap- 
orated fruits  may  be  looked  for. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   5tf@  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  $  ft..   6  im  64 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @8 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @10 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   4H@  6 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choioe   2J4@  3H 

Pigs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @7 

Nectarines,  ^  lb   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   514®  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  414 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  ®  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   414®  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   314®  414 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  214 

Apples,  quartered   2  @3 

Figs,  Black   114®  2V4 

Figs,  White   214®  314 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®5 

Pears,  prime  halves   2  @3 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  Four  sizes, 
2c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  3£c;  50-60s,  3^c;  60-70s,  2Xc; 
70-80S,  2Mo.;  8O-90s,  l^c;  90-lOOs,  lHc. 

RAISINS. 
Aside  from  the  business  in  three-crown 
seeded  raisins  in  one-pound  cartons,  be- 
ing put  forward  at  special  cut  rates  for 
advertising  purposes,  there  is  little  to  re 
port.  Prospects  are  encouraging,  how- 
ever, for  more  activity  later  on.  The 
official  rates  of  the  Grower's  Association 
for  all  raisins  now  in  stock  remain  as  pre- 
viously quoted. 

F.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY. — CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  $  20-ft 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  60  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @— 

London  Layers,  3-crown,     box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,    box          1  50  @— 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

$  ft   — @  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  614 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .  — ®  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   —  ®  614 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  *  ft.    —  @  05 
Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  514o.(  6Xc.  and  5c.  for  4, 

3  and  i  crown  respectively. 
Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  <p  ft.,  12o; 

choioe,  11c;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 

7l4@9o. 

Suit  an  as.— Bleached  fancy,  V  lb.,  10  lie;  oholce, 
914c;  standard, 8Xc;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7®8c 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 
There  was  a  good  demand  for  choice  to 
select  Navel  Oranges,  with  no  excessive 
offerings  of  this  description,  and  market 
was  firm  at  the  quotations.  Poor  quali- 
ties moved  very  slowly  at  low  figures 
Lemons  were  in  more  than  ample  supply 
for  the  immediate  demand  and  market 
presented  an  easy  tone.  Limes  sold  at  a 
decline. 

Oranges— Navel,  f>  box   1  25(8  2  25 

Seedlings,  f)  box   1  00®  

Tangerines,  $  box   1  00@1  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  C0@1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   1  75@2  00 

California,  good  to  choice   125@1  50 

California,  common  to  fair   50@1  00 

Limes -Mexican,  $  box   4  50®5  00 

California,  small  box    @  

NUTS. 

Market  is  quiet  throughout  and  has 
presented  no  changes  since  last  report. 
Remaining  stocks  of  Almonds  are  being 
firmly  held,  owing  to  poor  crop  prospect? 
in  this  State,  although  it  is  reported  that 
Europe  will  have  a  heavier  yield  than  last 
year.  Walnuts  are  not  offering  in  suf- 
ficient quantity  to  justify  quotations. 
Peanuts  are  commanding  steady  rates. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  ®22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @ll 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  414®  514 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   514®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

Owing  to  absence  of  any  noteworthy 
offerings  of  wine  from  hands  of  growers, 
the  market  is  at  present  rather  difficult  to 
quote.  For  dry  wines  of  last  year's  vint- 
age the  range  of  values  at  this  date,  as 
nearly  as  can  be  determined,  is  22@25c. 
per  gallon.  These  figures  are  more  in 
accord  with  prices  obtainable  than  they 
are  with  the  views  of  holders.  For 
a  small  lot  of  only  fair  quality  22c.  was  re- 
cently bid.  One  grower  refused  25c.  for 
choice,  expecting  to  realize  fully  30c.  for 
the  same  a  year  hence. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

189,398 

5,139,112 

5,095,659 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.  197,072 

6.661,503 

5,560,607 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  33,525 

3,290.825 

4,607,194 

Oats,  centals 

5,640 

583,775 

679,703 

91,899 

115,815 

109,592 

92,297 

Beans,  sacks   

1.623 

530,683 

343,175 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  23,923 

1,339,031 

1,063,007 

Onions,  sacks 

.  4,228 

156,232 

140,101 

2,449 

135,755 

131,686 

Wool,  bales  

2,650 

32,636 

43,875 

142 

8,180 

9,595 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year 

69,852 

2,909,342 

3,453,702 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

.114,018 

6,357,104 

4,897,289 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.  1,401 

1,917.371 

3,656,621 

Oats,  centals  

48,083 

39,301 

3,172 

16,989 

Beans,  sacks  

569 

12,700 

23.594 

Hay,  bales  

.  431 

85,550 

111,548 

641,031 

4.324,433 

Hops,  pounds   

350 

535,990 

985,097 

1,758 

3,437 

Potatoes,  paok's.. 

.  ,174 

128,073 

67,333 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  April  17.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  3@4o;  prime  wire  tray,  4l4@5c;  choice, 
5@5Xc;  fancy,  6@6l4c. 

California  Dried  Fruits— Business  mostly  in 
prunes.  Values  steady  at  quotations. 

Prunes,  3J4@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  7l4@12c:  Moorpark,  814®  14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  5l4@10c;  peeled,  12l4@20c. 

How's  This? 

We  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  Reward  for  any 
case  of  Catarrh  that  cannot  be  cured  by  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure. 

F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Props.,  Toledo,  O. 

We,  the  undersigned,  have  known  F.  J.  Cheney 
for  the  last  15  years,  and  believe  him  perfectly 
honorable  in  all  business  transactions  and  finan- 
cially able  to  carry  out  any  obligations  made  by 
their  firm. 

West  &  Traux,  Wholesale  Druggists,  Toledo,  O. 

Walding,  K  inn  an  &  Marvin,  Wholesale  Drug- 
gists, Toledo,  O. 

Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  taken  Internally,  acting 
directly  upon  the  blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the 
system.  Price  75c.  per  bottle.  Sold  by  all  Drug- 
gists. Testimonials  free. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Order  Them  Now! 

Thompson  Seedless,  Muscat,  and  Muscatel  Grapes. 
The  Zante  Currant  and  the  Sultana,  Rooted  Vines. 

The  undersigned  offers  to  close  contracts  with 
persons  desiring  any  of  these  varieties  for  next 
year  at  $10  per  1000,  to  be  delivered  in  good  order. 

This  is  an  opportunity  worthy  of  attention  of  all 
who  intend  to  plant  either  or  all  of  these  varieties. 
HAVE  A  HALF  MILLION  FOR  SALE. 

Refer  to  James  Llttlejohn,  Mark  Pease  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Wilbur  of  Yuba  City,  who  h«ve  grown  these 
varieties.  Address 

O.  A.  Wilbur,  BOX  81,  YTJBA1CITY.  CAL. 


Two  hundred  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes remove  eighty  pounds 
of  "actual  "Potash  from  the 
®%  soil.  Unless  this  quantity 
®rf|.  is  returned  to  the  soil, 
i§|;;(i§l  the  following  crop  will 
iis^SS-    materially  decrease. 

(^eg^t^S^i  We  have  books  telling  about 

Jj^tlsfe|st?*%       composition,  use  and  value  of 
fertilizers  lor  various  crops. 
^S^^C&^^^L-^         They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
ORANGE  TREES. 

Two-Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Orchard  Planting. 
One-Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Nursery  Planting. 
Orange  Seed  or  Grape  Fruit  Seed 
for  Seed  Bed  Planting. 

Directions  for  planting  seed  if  desired.  WRITE 

FOR  PRICES. 
F.  H.  DISBROW,  PASADENA.  CAL. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411,  413  and  4'5  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Australian  Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Flower  Seeds  in  fine  selection. 

Bedding  and  Flowering  Plants  of  all 
kinds  now  ready  for  transplanting, 

Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Pelargoniums  and 
Palms  in  choice  variety. 

SEBD  FOR  1901  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  BEAU- 
TIFULLY ILLUSTRATED,  FREE  BY  MAIL. 


Every  horticulturist  should  have 
my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue 


which  tells  all  about 

Citrus 
Trees 


The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts ;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed, etc.  Remem- 
ber, I  send  this  C  I 
5  valuable  book  1  1  cc  * 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
VQg    card  brings  one. 

R.  M.  TBAUUB,  (estab- 
lished 1890),  San  bimas, 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal. 

Full  information  regarding  Citrus 
Trees  furnished  at  any  time. 


,seed;p 


Farmer 
and  Gardener 

Both  uphold  onr seeds  beoause  they're 
■are  of  getting  exactly  what  they  pay 
for.  Oar  three  guarantees  make 

Gregory  Seeds 

as  snre  an  investment  as  government 
bonds.  "Write  for  new  catalogue.  Free* 

J.  J.  H.  GREGORY  dc  SON, 
ltfarblehead,  Mass. 
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Sharpies  "Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

Tbe  Wonder  of  the  New  Century.  Greatest 
step  ever  made  In  advanced  Cream 
Separator  construction. 

Superior  as  the  Sharpies  Separa- 
tors nave  always  been,  these  Tubu- 
lar machines  are  far  ahead  and 
completely  distance  every  competi- 
tor. They  are  worth  double  the  money 
because  guaranteed  under  usual  jondi- 
tions  to  produce  enough  more  butter 
than  the  best  competing  separator  to 
pay  fully  six  per  cent  interest  on  the 
whole  Ilrst  cost  of  the 
machine. 

We  absolutfly  warrant 
It  nnd  (five  free  trial  to 
pruve  it. 

Our  factory  is  run- 
ning double  turn,  one 
gang  all  day  and  one 
all  night,  forthe dairy- 
man who  sees  this  ma- 
chine buys  it. 

In  addition  to  yielding 
more  butter  It  U  very  light 
nitinlriK.     A  600  lbs  per 
hour  Tubular  turns  as 
easily  as  a  previous  300 
lbs  per  hour  machine. 
No  diskst)  bother 
with  and  get  out 
of  order,  no  com- 
plications. Washed 
in  two  mi n u tea. Top 
of  milk  vat,  waist  high. 

Highest  award— Uold  medal  and  spec- 
ial Knights  decoration  at  Paris  Exposi- 
tion. Valuable  book  ''Business  Dairying 
and  catalog  No  131, free. 
Sharpies  Co, ,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago  Ills,        West  Chester,  Pa. 


Even  Little  Hogs 

rtnn't  often  en  through  Page  Hog  Fences.  They 
are  spaced  to  catch  'em.    Try  our  !)  bar  30  Inch. 
PACK  «  OVEN  IV I  It  E  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

CALIFORNIA    STUHP  PULLER. 

mm 


The     /W o s t     F»o\A/e rf u  1     TVlacie  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  rigr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  Sao  Francisco. 


HORSE- HIGH! 

...  BULL- STRONG... 

W  i th  our  Duplex  Automatic 
Ball  Bearing  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Machine,  any  farmer 
can  make  100  Styles,  and  from 
50  to  70  rods  a  day 
of  the  best  and  most  practi- 
cal fence  on  earth  at  a  cost  for 
the  Wire  to  make  it  of  from 
20  to  30c.  per  rod 

We  sell  Ornamental  Fence 
and  Gates,  Farm  Fence  and 
Gates,  1'lain,  Barbed  and 
Colled  Spring  Wire 

direct  t->  the  farmer  at  whole- 
sale prices.    Catalogue  free. 

KITS  ELM  A  N  BROS. 
Box  I J  11.  Muncic,  Ind. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5- FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.ER 
16  and  18  Drnmm  St  , 


«fe  CO., 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONEY  nr  HONEY! 


THB  WEEKLY 

AMERICAS  BEE  JOURNAL 

Telia  all  abont  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free 
O.W.YORK&CO. 

U8MichiganSt.,Chlcago,Ill. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  FULTON  ST. ,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  DER  FAILLE B,  Pret'l 
Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  135;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.   Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 

Telephone  Main  199. 
i  II  a  k  e  ,    Alofritt    A    T  o  \a/  n  e> , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or 


The  Fruit  Branding  Law. 

Governor  Gage  has  signed  the  law 
which  was  passed  by  the  Legislature 
regarding  the  false  branding  of  citrus 
fruits.  As  the  law  takes  effect  at  once, 
the  following  statement  of  its  two  most 
important  sections  will  be  found  of  in- 
terest: 

"Section  1.  All  citrus  fruit  con- 
tained in  boxes  or  barrels,  which  shall 
hereafter  be  shipped,  or  offered  for 
shipment  in  this  State  by  any  person, 
firm  or  corporation,  shall  have  stamped, 
stenciled,  or  printed  in  a  conspiouous 
place  on  the  outside  of  every  box  or 
barrel,  in  clearly  legible  letters,  a 
statement  truly  and  correctly  designat- 
ing the  county  and  immediate  locality 
in  which  such  fruit  was  grown.  Such 
statement  shall  be  placed  thereon  by 
the  shipper  of  said  fruit. 

"Section  2.  Any  person,  firm  or 
corporation  violating  any  of  the  provi- 
sions or  requirements  of  Section  1  of 
this  Act  shall  be  guilty  of  a  misde- 
meanor, and  upon  conviction  shall  be 
fined  in  any  sum  not  less  than  $200  nor 
more  than  $500." 

This  law,  says  the  Riverside  Press, 
was  introduced  in  the  Legislature  by 
Senator  Caldwell,  representative  of  the 
greatest  orange  growing  district  in 
the  State,  and  he  worked  hard  and  suc- 
cessfully for  its  passage.  It  is  an  Act 
that  will  hurt  no  honest  packer,  and  it 
will  serve  as  a  valuable  check  on  un- 
scrupulous dealers  who  seek  to  palm  off 
poor  fruit  under  the  brand  of  the  best 
orange  growing  localities.  Ever  since 
the  infancy  of  the  orange  industry 
smutty  fruit  of  inferior  quality,  grown 
near  the  coast,  has  been  packed  in 
boxes  branded,  "Riverside,"  "  Red- 
lands  "  or  "Highland."  The  purpose 
is  to  use  the  reputation  of  these  famous 
orange  growing  localities  to  sell  fruit 
that  could  not  be  disposed  of  on  its 
merits  except  at  very  low  prices. 

But  this  false  branding  has  another 
result.  It  has  led  some  consumers  in 
the  East  to  suppose  that  this  poor  fruit 
was  really  grown  in  the  sections  named, 
and  was  a  fair  sample  of  our  product. 
This  has  oftened  injured  our  reputation 
in  the  East. 

With  a  fine  of  $200  hanging  over 
them,  packers  are  likely  to  think 
several  times  before  they  resort  to 
that  trick  any  more. 

Every  locality  should  stand  on  its 
own  bottom  in  the  matter  of  the  quality 
of  its  fruit,  and  not  try  to  palm  off  poor 
stuff  under  the  brand  of  some  other 
place,  where  conditions  are  better  or 
the  growers  more  enterprising. 

Cabbage  and  Cauliflower. 

C.  L.  Allen,  a  Long  Islander  who  has 
lived  long  in  the  great  cabbage  belt 
which  that  island  embodies,  has  written 
in  detail  of  the  latest  Eastern  methods 
with  all  the  various  types  and  varieties 
of  cabbage,  cauliflower,  broccoli,  Brus- 
sels sprouts,  kale,  collards  and  kohl- 
rabi— from  seed  to  harvest.  The  book 
is  published  by  Orange  Judd  Co.  of  New 
York,  and  should  be  consulted  by  West- 
ern farmers  who  desire  to  keep  in- 
formed of  the  newest  things  at  the 
East.   

The  Fulton  Pumps. 

The  success  of  these  pumps  for  lif tincr 
from  deep  wells  and  delivery  at  long  dis- 
tances, and  at  elevations  above  the  pump, 
constitutes  one  of  the  most  important 
features  of  recent  California  progress  in 
invention  and  manufacturing.  Mr.  A.  T. 
Ames,  at  Gait,  Sacramento  county,  has 
built  up  a  very  large  business  during  the 
last  few  years  by  having  thoroughly  good 
devices  and  building  them  faithfully  un- 
der his  own  personal  supervision.  He  has 
just  published  a  new  catalogue — No.  20— 
which  will  be  sent  to  any  one  interested  in 
water  lifting  who  sends  for  it  at  the  ad- 
dress given.  We  have  seen  many  of  these 
pumps  at  work  in  various  places  and  have 
the  fullest  confidence  in  them. 


Caustic  lialsam  Cares  Poll  Evil. 

Blano,  W.  Va.,  Jan.  19,  1900. 
Some  time  back  I  wrote  you  about  a  horse  of 
mine  having  a  swollen  bead  and  appearance  of 
poll  evil.   His  head  is  well,  or  about  well,  now  by 
using  GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM. 

R.  A.  Smith. 


get  the  Profits 

Under  our  plan  of  selling  carriages,  buggies  and  harness, 
the  profits.    The  Jobber  and  retailer  are  cat  out. 


dealing  direct  with  our  factory,  you  pay  only  the  cost  of 
making  with  a  moderate  profit  added  ;  and  you  Lake 
yourchoice  from  tbe  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assort- 
ment.  Our  plan  of 

Selling  Carriages  Direct 

insures  satisfaction  —  your  money  *>ack  If  you  are 
dissatisfied.     Our  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  ' 
showing  many  atyleB  of  high  grade  vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blanket* 
and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  descriptions  of  each,  mailed  free. 

TUB  C0LU5BC8  CARRUSB  »n„  IUHMCSS  CO.,        P.  O.  Hoi  713,  Colaabu 


/\    NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

First  Introduction  to  America  of 


Klein  Walchen  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  hint.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin.  111. 


Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  Paris  Exposition  and  winner  of  Gold  Medals 
at  International  Expositions  of  Rome,  Ville  de  Dijon  and  Turin,  also 
Diploma  of  Honor  at  Marseilles.  Recommended  as  efficacious  by  largest 
J  European  nurserymen  and  growers,  including  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux 
7  and  others.  All  pests  of  outdoor  and  indoor  plant  life,  including  San  Jose 
§  scale,  succumb  to  the  effects  of  this  remedy.  Fruit  growers,  superin- 
2  tendents  of  parks  and  large  estates  and  horticulturists  generally  will 
X  oblige  us  by  writing  for  pamphlets,  prices  and  other  information. 

V.  CASAZZA  &  BRO., 

L 190=192  Prince  St.,  NEW  YORK  CITY. 

Sk  •  ^A^AMA^A^AAA^A^  >A^AAAA^^AAA^AAA^AjaA^A^AM| 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 


Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  in  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  "hIoago?' 

Branch   Office,   37    Sheldon   Building;.   San    franclsco  Cal. 


AND  FERTILIZING 
MATERIALS. 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH,  MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
NITRATE  OF  SODA,  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA, 
BONE  MEAL,   SUPERPHOSPHATE,  DOUBLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE,  THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE, 

ETC.,  ETC. 

VA/rite  for  Prices;  They  VA/ill  Suit  You. 
IN.    OHLAINDT    &  CO., 

3!      MARKET    STREET  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


SUGAR  BEETS. 

The  largest  yield  per  acre  of  the  best  and  smoothest  form, 
and  very  rich  in  sugar,  are  grown  by  using 

NITRATE    OF7  SODA 

as  a  fertilizer.  Apply  just  when  the  beets  are  getting  well 
started  in  the  row.  The  results  will  surprise  you. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    <fc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  CI. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Thomas'  - 
Phosphate 
Powder.  - 


Phosphates  are  the  Great  Necessity  of  Successful  and  Profit 
able  Farming.  You  cannot  grow  large  crops  without  an  ade- 
quate supply  of,  Available  Phosphoric  Acid  in  the  land.   It  is 

best  supplied  in 

THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER, 

WHICH  IS 

THE  FERTILIZER  OF  THE  AGE. 

Used  all  over  California. 
BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    <Sz  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -      -      -      San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


UNION   OIL    COMPANY    OF  CALIFORNIA, 

PRODUCERS   AND  REFINERS  OF 

PETROLEUM, 

ASPHALTum.  ^  DISTILLATE  FOR  SPRAYING. 

MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


April  20,  1901. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED  BY  DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  2,  1901. 

671.043.  — Grain  Separator— D.  Best, 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 

671.044.  — Air  Compressor— G.  S.  Binck- 
ley,  S.  P. 

671,178.— Fruit  Car— Bollinger  &  Dra- 

goo,  Reedley,  Cal. 
671,366.— Pipe  Coupling— G.  M.  Brodie, 

Angels,  Cal. 
671,078.— Distillation  — J.   T.  Davis, 

S  F 

671,209  — Air  Pump— R.  W.  Elliott,  Oak- 
ley, Cal. 

671,047.— Hair  Brush— H.  H.  Pox,  Spo- 
kane, Wash. 

671,164.— Brake— E.  M.  Fraser,  S.  F. 

671,081.— Gelatine  Dynamite— E.  E. 
Green,  Santa  Clara,  Cal. 

671,068.— Bed  Bottom— Jno.  Hoey,  S.  F. 

671,051. —Spectacles  — W.  C.  Jones, 
S.  F. 

671,085.— Harvester   Sickle— P.  W. 

Knowles,  Dufur,  Or. 
671,024.— Mower— V.  J.  Long,  Spraguo, 

Wash. 

671,112.— Vehicle  Axle— P.  B.  Mathia- 

son,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
671,421.— Fish  Dressing  Machine— G. 

Merkle,  S.  F. 

671.088.  —Propeller  —  J, 
Oakland,  Cal. 

671.089.  —  Propeller  —  J 
Oakland,  Cal. 

671.090.  — Pump— J.  S. 
land,  Cal. 

671,222.— TRUCK  — J.  J.  Moule,  Stock- 
ton, Cal. 

671.027.  — Roller  Chair— A.  J.  Petter, 
S.  F. 

671.028.  — Pulp  Agitator— J.  R.  Phil- 
lips, Stockton,  Cal. 

671,388.— Protecting    Safes  — A.  P. 

Prichard,  Tacoma,  Wash. 
671,298.— Garment  Fastener— W.  T. 

Schmidt,  Blanco,  Cal. 

671.095.  — Rice  Preparation— M.  Shi- 
ino,  S.  F. 

671.073.  — Mechanical  Stoker— W.  H. 
Smyth,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

671.096.  — Basin  Maker— C.  J, 
ham,  Sierra  Mad  re,  Cal. 

671.074.  — Hitch  Block— M.  C. 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

671.075.  — Photo   Print  Washer- 
White,  Vallejo,  Cal. 

34,317.— Design— A.  Heuniscb,  S.  F. 


Morton, 
Morton, 
Morton,  Oak- 


Stone- 


White, 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained, 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.  's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Grain  Separator  and  Cleaner.— 
No.  671,043.  April  3,  1901.  Daniel  Best, 
San  Leandro,  Cal. 

This  invention  relates  to  an  apparatus 
for  separating  grain  from  chaff  and  foul 
material  with  which  it  may  be  associated 
after  threshing,  and  for  cleaning  it.  It 
consists  in  the  combination  with  a  thresh- 
ing cylinder,  inclined  grain  carrier,  and 
separate  straw  carrier  of  a  stationary 
horizontally  disposed  screen  located  be- 
low, an  endless  traveling  belt  with  trans- 
verse slats  moving  over  the  upper  surface 
of  the  screen,  and  fans  located  beneath 
and  discharging  an  air  blast  upwardly 
and  rearwardly  through  the  screen. 

Hair  and  Scalp  Brush.— No.  671,047. 
April  2,  1901.  H.  H.  Fox,  Spokane,  Wash. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  brush  de- 
signed as  a  means  for  applying  a  tonic  or 
shampoo  liquid  to  the  scalp  and  the  hair, 
and  consists  of  a  rubber  bulb  carried  upon 
the  handle  and  holder,  teeth  projecting 
upon  the  opposite  side  having  connection 
with  the  interior  of  the  bulb  whereby  a 
liquid  contained  therein  may  be  applied 
to  the  scalp,  and  proper  friction  main- 
tained on  the  same. 

Bed  Bottom  Attachment. — No. 
671,068.  April  3,  1901.  John  Hoey,  San 
Francisco,  Cal. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  pro- 
vide a  finish  for  the  ends  of  the  trans- 
verse frames  of  bed  bottoms,  to  provide  a 
means  for  supporting  the  bottom  from  the 
side  rails  of  the  bedstead  so  as  to  hold  the 
wire  bottom  at  the  proper  elevation,  at 
the  same  time  to  allow  the  side  rails  of  its 
frame  to  hang  unsupported  inside  the 
bedstead  rails.  It  also  provides  a  means 
for  stiffening  and  retaining  the  top  mat- 
tress in  place,  and  for  securing  the  spiral 
springs  beneath  the  woven  wire  bottom, 
so  that  they  will  remain  in  an  upright 
position  and  not  slip  out  of  place. 


Highest  Efficiency 


flinimum  Power. 


Fulton  Pump 


Continuous  Flow. 


A.    TT.  Ames, 

Manufacturer,  Gait,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE 
DISC  HARROW. 

Made  in  three  sizes,  4.  5  and  6  feet  cut, 
with  16  in.  or  20  in.  Discs. 

The  PACIFIC  is  the  BEST  REVERSIBLE  and 
ADJUSTABLE  DISC  HARROW  on  the  market. 
A  Perfect  Vineyard  Disc. 

HOOKER    <fc  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  r»'. 


THE  WEBSTER 

;  1/2&.2/2 

ACTUAL  HORSEPOWER 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 

GUARANTEED 

catalogue'mailed  free 
W00DIN  &  LITTLE 

I  312  MARKET  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 
—  CAL.  — 


The 


Fresno  Scraper. 


3V4— *  —  S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


FENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Circulars  I*' rce. 
J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street,  Dwlght,  Ills. 


The  Acme  of  Simplicity  in 
/Vlower  Construction. 

As  Neat  as  a  Toy 
and  Strong;  as 
a  Giant. 


THE  JONES  CHAIN  MOWER. 

No  Noise.    No  Vibration.    No  Lost  Power.    No  Cog  Wheels  to  Wear  Out. 

Everybody  knows  that  the  sprocket  and  chain  produces  far  less  friction  than  cog  wheels;  that  they 
are  longer  lived ;  that  the  application  of  power  is  more  direct.  Then  why  buy  a  geared  mower  that 
may  work  well  enoueh  when  it  is  new  and  the  gears  fit  closely  ?  But  it  soon  commences  to  wear,  loss 
of  motion  occurs,  and  in  a  short  time  you  need  a  new  mower. 

THE  H.  C    SHAW  COflPANY,  State  Agents.  STOCKTON,  CAI.. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

FOR  + 

IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRANCIS,  SMITH   8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  


FOR    TOWN    WATER  WORKS. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAI,. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  fnr  mak'ns  Pipe.    Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Aspballtiin 


"We  make  the  moat  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 


CATALOGUE 
MAILED 

FREE 


tHfl**(SAS0LiNE  Engines  1/2-2/2-5©  -"°i2  Horse  Power 
f  centrifugal;  ,  triplex- irrigating*- power  pumps 

1     HAND"0  WIND  MILL  PUMPS, WIND  MILLS  ""TANKS 
I     IRON  PIPE-FITTINGS-TOOLS-HORSE  POWERS    ETC . 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Woman's  Work  in  the  Grange. 

The  Committee  on  Woman's  Work  in 
the  Grange  submits  a  partial  report  of 
their  first  meeting  for  the  year  1901  to 
the  Granges  of  the  State  of  California, 
and  calls  the  attention  of  all  Granges, 
and  especially  the  Sisters,  to  the  work 
proposed  and  earnestly  urges  their  co- 
operation in  carrying  out  some  one  or 
more  of  these  plans,  knowing  that  the 
life  of  the  Grange  consists  in  the  activ- 
ity of  its  members  and  the  interest  each 
one  takes  in  the  upbuilding  of  the 
Order. 

Fresh  Air  Work. — The  committee 
recommends  that  the  Sisters  of  the 
( i  range  interest  themselves  in  finding 
places  of  entertainment  for  children 
and  young  people  from  the  towns  and 
cities.  Any  one  willing  to  care  for 
children  for  one  or  two  weeks  by  writ- 
ing to  any  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Woman's  Work  will  receive  information 
concerning  those  who  are  worthy  of 
this  great  kindness.  Great  care  will 
be  taken  in  selecting  those  who  will  be 
sent  into  the  country.  Railroad  fare 
will  be  paid  both  ways. 

Book  Clubs. — The  committee  recom- 
mends the  forming  of  book  clubs  within 
the  Grange,  and  seek  for  members  not 
alone  in  the  Grange,  but  outside  the 
Order.  Make  this  a  means  of  keeping 
in  touch  with  the  new  books  of  the  day, 
the  lack  of  good  reading  matter  being 
one  of  the  drawbacks  of  living  in  the 
country.  Get  a  membership  of  from 
ten  upwards,  each  member  depositing 
$1  or  more,  as  circumstances  allow. 
Have  a  president,  secretary  and  book 
committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to 
buy  the  books.  Each  member  has  the 
right  to  send  in  a  list  of  books  to  be 
bought,  from  which  the  book  committee 
will  select  the  most  desirable.  These 
books  can  be  bought  from  most  dealers 
for  20%  discount.  This  will  form  a 
nucleus  for  a  circulating  library  among 
yourselves.  Have  a  social  meeting 
occasionally  to  talk  over  the  books  you 
have  read.  Your  committee  feel  that 
there  are  great  possibilities  in  this 
book  club  work,  and  trust  the  Sisters 
throughout  the  State  will  see  its  im- 
portance, and  thus  help  not  only  them- 
selves to  many  happy  hours  but  help  in 
this  way  to  build  up  the  Order. 

Forestry.  —  Forestry  opens  up  a 
wide  field  of  work  for  women.  The  suc- 
cess of  our  beautiful  State  depends  so 
largely  upon  the  preservation  of  our 
forests,  and  discussions  of  this  subject 
in  the  Grange  will  keep  its  importance 
before  the  people.  Few  realize  what 
the  destruction  of  our  forests  means  to 
the  State  of  California. 

Educational  Work. — This  subject  is 
large,  embracing  so  much  that  is  vital 
to  the  home,  the  Grange  and  the  com- 
munity. From  the  many  subjects  that 
present  themselves  for  our  considera- 
tion we  select  a  few  :  That  women 
work  for  a  change  in  the  laws  that  will 
give  to  women  the  same  property 
rights  as  are  now  accorded  to  men, 
namely,  that  upon  the  death  of  the  hus- 
band the  wife  shall  have  the  same  right 
to  the  control  of  the  community  prop- 
erty as  the  man  now  has  on  the  death 
of  the  wife  ;  that  we  work  for  the  en- 
franchisement of  women  ;  that  in  the 
children  lies  the  hope  of  the  future  of 
our  fair  country. 

The  committee  recommends  the  form- 
ing of  mothers'  clubs,  whereby  the 
mother  and  teacher  can  keep  in  touch. 
Mothers'  clubs  have  already  been 
formed  in  many  localities.  These  clubs 
are  of  great  importance  in  the  commu- 
nity. The  papers  read  and  discussed 
comprise  a  great  variety  of  subjects, 
all  pertaining  to  the  health,  happiness 
and  well-being  of  the  children.  The 
importance  of  instilling  the  principles 
of  honesty,  honor  and  courage  into  the 
minds  of  the  young  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. 

Household  Science. — Under  the 
head  of  household  science  we  would 
urge  the  importance  of  teaching  the 
children  practical  lessons  in  the  home 
on  the  value  of  foods  and  the  injurious 
effect  of  adulteration  in  food — that  the 
food   we  eat    works  itself    into  our 


thoughts  and  actions,  and  affects  the 
character  of  individual  life. 

Lecturer's  Work. — The  committee 
urges  the  Lecturer  and  Master  to  use 
their  best  efforts  to  encourage  the  Sis- 
ters to  participate  in  the  work  of  the 
Grange,  and  to  that  end  we  would  sug- 
gest that  every  third  or  fourth  meet- 
ing be  set  apart  as  a  day  on  which  the 
Sisters  shall  take  a  prominent  part  in 
music,  papers  on  different  topics,  dis- 
cussions and  a  basket  lunch.  Make  the 
social  life  of  the  Grange  of  importance, 
and  your  Grange  will  grow  and  pros- 
per. 

Trusting  that  every  member  of  every 
Grange  in  the  State  will  give  these 
subjects — one  or  more  of  them — their 
earnest  consideration  and  attention, 
that  they  will  appoint  one  member  to 
correspond  with  the  chairman  of  the 
committee,  that  we  may  keep  in  touch 
with  the  work  being  done  in  the 
Granges  throughout  the  State  in  this 
important  Grange  work — G.  W.  Wor- 
then,  Master,  San  Jose ;  Mrs.  N.  A. 
Sanders,  Cupertino,  Cal.  ;  Mrs.  Eliza- 
beth F.  Fowler,  Berkeley,  Cal.  ;  Mrs. 
Caroline  F.  Emery,  1194  East  Fifteenth 
street,  East  Oakland,  Cal.  ;  Mrs.  S.  J. 
Cross,  614  East  Twenty-eighth  street, 
East  Oakland,  Cal.  ;  Mrs.  M.  J.  Wor- 
then,  San  Jose,  Cal.  ;  Mrs.  S.  P.  San- 
ders, Cupertino,  Cal. 


Fine  Cotswolds. 

Seekers  for  fine  mutton  sheep  will  be  in- 
terested in  the  announcement  of  Cotswolds 
in  this  issue  by  Kirkpatrick  &  Whittaker. 
This  old  and  well  known  firm  returns  to 
the  activity  of  which  we  used  to  speak  ap- 
provingly in  these  columns.  We  are  glad 
conditions  are  right  to  warrant  their  tak- 
ing hold  again  in  the  advancement  of  the 
sheep  interests  of  the  State  by  offering 
good  stock  through  our  advertising  col- 
umns. 


I  m  i 


Wormy  Fruit  and  Leaf  Bllgbt  of  Apples,  Pears. 
Cherries  and  l'lums  prevented  ;  also  Grape  and 
Potato  Rot— by  spraying  with  Stahl's  Double 
Acting  Excelsior  Spraying  Outfits.  Best  in  the 
market.  Thousands  in  use.  Catalogue,  describing 
all  Insects  injurious  to  fruit,  mailed  Free.  Address 

WM.STAHL,  QUINCY,  ILL. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 

Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  arid  made  specially  for  sbeep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  It  because  it  is  tbe  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  in  others. 
It  cures  without  Injury.  No  smell. 


General  Agents.  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
222  SANSOnB  ST.,  SAN  PRANCISCO. 


BIG  USERS  OF 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  Continental  Creamery  Co.,  Topeka,  Kan.,  uses  175 
De  Laval  Power  separators.  The  Elgin  Creamery  Co.,  Chicago, 
uses  150.  The  Borden  Condensed  Milk  Co.  uses  about  that  many. 
The  Beatrice  Creamery  Co.,  Lincoln,  Neb.,  uses  135. 

The  Franklin  County  Creamery  Association,  St.  Albans,  Vt., 
uses  nearly  100.    So  does  the  Standard  Butter  Co.,  Owego,  N.Y. 

The  Brady-Meriden  Creamery  Co.,  Kansas  City  ;  Parker 
Creamery  Co.,  Hutchinson,  Kan.;  and  John  Newman  Co.,  Elgin, 
111.,  all  use  over  fifty  machines  each. 

The  St.  Marys  Creamery  Co.,  St.  Marys,  Ont.;  Fairmont 
Creamery  Co.,  Fairmont,  Nob.;  McCanna  &  Fraser  Co.,  Bur- 
lington, Wis.;  Belle  Springs  Creamery  Co.,  Abilene,  Kan.;  Forest 
Park  Creamery  Co.,  Edgerton,  Kan.,  and  the  Hesston  Creamery 
Co.,  Newton,  Kan.,  all  use  from  25  to  50  machines 

All  these  are  large  Power  machines,  costing  $500.-  to  $800.- 
each.  In  addition  some  of  these  concerns  have  hundreds  of 
"Baby  "  De  Laval  machines  scattered  among  their  patrons. 

Every  concern  named,  as  well  as  every  other  large  user  of 
separators,  now  uses  and  purchases  De  Laval  machines  exclu- 
sively.  „  »  

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  Sc.  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago 

103  <&.  105  Mission  Sr., 

San  Francisco 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 
Montreal. 


The  BUTTER  SCORING  the  HIGHEST 
98  POINTS 

At  the  National  Creamery  Buttermakers'  Conven- 
tion, St.  Paul,  Minn.,  Feb.  18  to  23,  1901 

Was  the  Product  of  the  U.  S.  Separator 

This  butter  was  made  by  Edw.  H.  Webster,  Ames,  la., 
and  scored  one  point  higher  than  the  butter  entered  by 
nr.  Quenvold,  which  received  a  Gold  Medal. 

Mr.  Webster's  butter  was  entered  for  scoring  only,  therefore 
could  not  compete  for  the  prizes,  which  explains  why  the  Medal 
was  given  to  the  butter  scoring  second  highest  and  not  to  the 
butter  that  was  really  the  best. 

Our  "would-be  competitor"  claims  to  hare  had  35  times  as 
many  entries  at  the  Convention  as  the  United  States,  and  for  all 
the  latter  had  bo  few  chances,  In  comparison,  of  winning  yet  the 
Judges  reported  the  U.  S.  product  the  Best  out  of  829 
packages,  another  proof  of  the 

SUPERIORITY  of  the  IMPROVED  U.  S.  SEPARATOR 

We  also  call  attention  to  the 

GOLD  MEDAL  IN  THE  GATHERED  CREAM  CLASS 

which  was  awarded  W.  C.  Noble,  So.  Waterford,  He.,  whose 
butter  was  the  Product  of  Improved  U.  S.  Separators  and 
Cooley  Creamers. 

Remember  we  are  Pioneers  in  the  Cream  Gathering  System 
and  lead  in  that  the  same  as  in  everything  else  in  the  Dairy  and 
Creamery  line. 

When  you  see  our  "would-be  competitor"  claiming  every- 
thing at  the  Convention,  just  bear  the  above  facts  in  mind,  also 
that 

THE  BUTTER  SCORING  THE  LOWEST,  75%  POINTS, 
WAS  THE  PRODUCT  OF  THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR. 

Write  lor  Circulars  telling  of  many  other  victories  ol  the  U.  S. 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.       -       •        BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


California  ^  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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Publishers 
of  the 

"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers' 
Hand -Book 

and  Guide." 

PRICE  40c. 


Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
OAKLAND  POOL  IK*  Y4RD8, 

1317  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


JUST  AS  NATURAL 
and  a  good  deal  morerellabla.  Doesn't 
break  I  ta  eggs  or  make  its  chicka  lousy. 
Doesn'tatay  off  the  nestaod  allow  the  eggi 
to  chill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  b* 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 


la  atwolotaly  txrf  eel  as  to  Incubator  essentials — proper  appUca- 


{lon  and  distribution  of  heftt  and  moisture,  rceu- 
atlon  and  ventilation.  For  64  to  324  eggs.  WE  Pat 
f  HEIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  the  D.  8.  Handsome  catalog  free, 
Pctaluma  Incubator  Co.,  Box  217  Petalnma,  CaL 


COTSWOLD  RAMS. 

Eighty  head  of  imported  Cotswold 
Rams  for  sale. 

May  be  seen  at  Crows  Landing  on  San  Joaquin 
river.  For  mutton  lambs  they  are  unexcelled. 
Inquire  of  14 IKK  PATH ICK  &  WHITTAKKK, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-y r.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  T. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nilea  44  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Pine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  P.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  BuIIb  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  roosters  for  sale.  Eggs  11.50  per 
Betting  of  15.   Incubator  lots  $5.00  per  100. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  THOROUGH  BRED  FOWLS  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

BRONZK  TURKEYS  A  SPECIALTY.  Birds 
and  eggs  for  sale.  Send  for  circular.  Ed.  Hart, 
Clements,  Cal. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


8.  P.  LINDGREN  &  SONS,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUeg  & 
Co.,  Lot  Angelea,  Oal.  Established  in  1876. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS.  0.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.Cal 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


WE  WANT 


1  A  RELIABLE  PERSON 

rn  of  leu  th&a  8,000 
lnhftblt&ntB  to  diBtrlbuta  circu- 
lar! and  lamplei  for  Urge  adwtlieri;  caib  paid,  p!eM»nt  work,  oo  twhomo. 

MOITON  DISTRIBUTING-  AGENCY,  CIEVELAN0.  0. 


THE   STOCK  YARD. 

Next  Hereford  Sale. 

To  the  Editor: — In  order  to  meet 
the  continued  increasing  demand  for 
Hereford  cattle,  several  of  the  oldest 
Hereford  breeders  west  of  the  Missis- 
sippi river  have  concluded  to  meet  the 
prospective  buyers  scattered  over  the 
short-grass  country  half  way,  as  it 
were,  and  hold  occasional  public  sales 
at  Denver,  Colo.  The  following  well- 
known  and  extensive  breeders,  whose 
herds  now  aggregate  over  3000  head  of 
registered  cattle,  with  A.  J.  Bothwell 
of  Denver,  president  of  the  Western 
Breeders'  Association,  have  joined  for  a 
combination  sale  of  150  head,  to  be  held 
at  the  Denver  Union  Stock  Yards, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  May  6th  and  7th  : 
Gudgell  &  Simpson,  Independence,  Mo. ; 
Scott  &  March,  Belton,  Mo.;  C.  A. 
Stannard,  proprietor  of  the  noted  Sunny 
Slope  Farm,  at  Emporia,  Kan.,  and 
Lowell,  Barroll  &  DeWitt,  Denver, 
Colo. 

The  offering  will  consist  of  bulls  and 
heifers  of  as  good  breeding  as  can  be 
found  in  their  respective  herds,  and  will 
be  in  that  condition  that  fully  insures 
future  usefulness.  The  farmer  that  is 
desirous  of  a  bull  and  a  few  females,  or 
the  ranchmen  who  want  a  car  lot  or 
more,  will  find  this  his  opportunity  to 
secure  some  of  the  best  obtainable. 
This  sale  gathering  will  doubtless  be 
strictly  a  direct  buyers'  meeting,  as  it 
is  out  of  the  range  of  the  professional 
breeder  for  profit  or  the  speculative- 
turn-of-mind  jobber  for  profit. 

Way  up  prices  are  not  anticipated, 
but  such  values  as  will  meet  the  appro- 
bation of  the  buyer  and  reward  the 
seller,  as  a  breeder,  for  his  pains — 
taken  to  breed  the  better  class  of  beef 
cattle — will  be  acceptable.  For  further 
information  consult  the  announcement 
found  elsewhere  in  this  issue  and  write 
for  a  free  copy  of  the  sale  catalogue. 

Kansas  City,  Mo.      W.  P.  Brush. 


Insecticide  Soap. 

An  interesting  instance  of  the  wide 
reciprocity  in  trade  is  seen  in  the  an- 
nouncement in  our  advertising  columns 
by  V.  Casazza  &  Bro.  of  New  York  that 
they  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  for 
the  United  States  and  Canada  of  a  famous 
insecticide  soap  made  by  E.  Giachino  of 
Italy.  This  preparation  is  fully  described 
in  a  catalogue  of  which  a  copy  can  be  had 
by  application  to  Casazza  &  Bro.,  and  it  has 
received  most  distinguished  medals  and 
diplomas  in  Europe. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have  been 
used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  In  the  worst 
infested  districts  of  Callfo  nia  and  with  the  best  of 
results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and  proving  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  Investment  to  the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  is  tested  and  found  reliable  before 
a  single  dose  is  pnt  on  the  mark  et. 

Write  for  literature  and  testimonials. 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

Bacteriological  Dept.,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW/  PRICES. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Work«, 

5  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIGS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  8an  Francisco,  Cal. 


*A  DEWEY, STRONG  8c CO 
33 O  MARKET  ST.  S.F". 


VERBA  BUENA  RANCH. 


KATHLEEN'S  ROY  of  Y.  B.  No.  52030,  A.  J.  C.  C. 


DROPPED  1897. 


IMPORTED  1898. 


Sired  by  Kathleen's  Son  No.  17660,  A.  J.  C.  C,  who,  with  two  of  his  daughters,  won  the  first  prize  at 
the  New  England  Fair,  held  at  Rigby  Park,  Maine,  in  1898.  This  is  the  third  year  in  succession  that 
the  blood  of  this  bull  has  taken  most  of  the  prizes  at  these  great  fairs,  where  six  States  compete.  He 
was  bred  at  Mr.  Pierce's  Saddleback  Farm,  East  Baldwin,  Maine.  Took  Sweepstakes  over  all  Jersey 
Bulls  in  1899  and  1900  at  California  State  Fair. 

The  get  of  this  bull,  in  individuality  and  looks  as  well  as  breeding,  are  the  equal  of  any.  I  have 
some  young  stock  from  this  bull,  as  well  as  by  the  celebrated  "El  Toro  of  Y.  B.  No.  24434,  A.  J.  C.  C, 
whose  likeness  will  follow  this  in  this  space. 

If  you  want  a  good  bull,  you  need  not  go  to  the  expense  of  sending  East  when  you  can  get  the  equal 
of  any  out  of  this  herd  for  about  what  it  will  cost  for  transportation  from  the  East,  after  paying  a  long 
price  for  same.   Write  for  further  information. 

HENRY  PIERCE,  728  MONTGOMERY  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


It  Stands  the^Storms 

better  than  any  wind  mill  ever  invented.  This  is  not  only  true  because 
of  the  unusually  well  constructed  and  thoroughly  trussed  and  braced 
angle  steel  tower,  but  because  of  the  great  strength  of  the  mill  itself. 
It  has  a  way  of  adapting  itself  to  severe  shifting  winds. 

The  Samson  Wind  Mill 

because  of  Its  many  points  of  superiority,  sprung  into  popular  favor  Immediately 
upon  its  lntrodactfon,and  is  now  the  recognized  leader  among  machinery  o  f  this 
class.  The  powerful  Double  Gear  with  center  line  draft,  long  Interchangeable 
Boxes, f  reedom  from  all  torsion  and  overhang-in*  strain,  make  it  the  strongest 
in  the  world.  Don't  buy  until  you  investigate  this  mill.  Samson  Art  Catalog  free. 

STOVER  MFG.  CO..  568  River  St..  Freeport.  Ills. 


The " £ocomobile"  Company 

OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


STATIONS 


{ 


INo. 


1255  market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
103  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
106   Telegraph    Avenne,  Oakland. 

Your  choice  in  nine  different  styles.  Ladies 
can  operate  them.  Sold  in  guaranteed  condition 
at  reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  catalogues 
and  information  will  be  sent  on  application. 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying:  ground  squirrels  or  "g-ophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  =  New  York  -  Omaha  =  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  -  San  Francisco. 

THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

is  still  in  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  In  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record:  California  State  Fair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  63  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

SESSIONS    «fc     CO..    117     E.    23rd    St..    Loa»    Angeles,  Col. 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


FOR  POULTRY,: 


This  meal  is  the  highest  grade  goods  on  the  market.  We  guarantee  it  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
FROM  ANY  DISAGREEABLE  ODOR.  It  is  PURE  MEAT  and  costs  no  more  than  cheap  tankages. 
Send  for  sample.   It  will  surprise  and  please  you. 

EMERY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  24TH  STS.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  l2mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  illustrations, 
cloth.   Price,  $1  postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Olive  X>±13. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VA/.   JACKSON    dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  133  California  Street 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 

LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

816  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.Callfornl a  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 
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Sendjfcfor  New 
Implement  Catalogue 
No.  45. 


TIGER    CORN  PLANTER. 


We  have  a  stock  of  the  Latest  Improved 
CREAMERY  and  DAIRY  MACHINERY 
and  Supplies,  and  make  a  specialty  of 
furnishing  and  installing  complete  out= 
fits.  Our  creamery  and  engineering 
experts  give  careful  attention  to  our 
proposed  installations.  & 

Send   Us  a   Postal   for  Our  1901 

CREAMERY  AND  DAIRY  CATALOGUE. 


BAKER  k  HAMILTON, 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 

SACRAMENTO. 

LOS  ANGELES. 

PORTLAND,  OR. 

Manufactory:  BENIC1A  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

BENICIA,  CAL. 


Send]  [for  New- 
Vehicle  Catalogue 
No.  46. 


RUNABOUT  WAGON. 


f\   Side-Hill    Combined  Harvester 
In   the  Field. 


THE  GREAT  FAVORITE  OF  THE  FARMERS. 

FOR  FULL  PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

THE  HOLT  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY, 

(INCORPORATED) 

STOCKTON,  CALIFORNIA. 

Also,  Manufacturers  of   Traction    Engines,  Wagon  and 

Carriage  Wheels,  Etc. 

BRANCH    OFFlCEi    WALLA    U/ALLA,  WASH. 
Represented  by  Holt  Bros.  Co.,  30  and  32  Main  St., "San  Francisco,  Cal. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 


MANUFACTURERS   OF  - 


"MINNESOTA  CHIEF"  THRESHERS 

and  SELF-FEEDERS. 


A  FULL  LIRE  OF 

Separator,  Engine  and  Horse  Power 
Repairs  and  Extras 

/\I_\A/A"VS    I  IN  STOCK.. 


Leather  and  Rubber  Belting. 


a 

mq  (tiANTicLLtn.-  It's  no  use  scratching  over 
this  straw.  Biddy,  il  was  Ihreshed  by  a 

flinoesola  Chief. 


Agents  Fischer's  Taper  Straw-Burning  Boilers 
and  Bay  City  Iron  Works  Engines. 

and  Salesrooms:   525  Third  Street, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Clay  Sts., 
OAKLAND,  CAL,         Telephone  Cedar  781. 


C-  H.  EVANS 

Machirije  Works, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
FMra»t  -  Class    TWnchino  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumpi,  Power  Pump*.  Ktr  , 

AIbo  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work. 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  JohblDg  ar.d  Impairing 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  $25.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  SIM  Inches  deep,  and  lS-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  ooal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WI.  ii.  WILLAKU,  Manufacturer,  SIB  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  I.onls,  Mo.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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THIRTIETH  TEAK. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


In  the  San  Gabriel  Valley. 

We  turn  again  this  week  to  southern 
California  for  a  brace  of  interesting 
views,  befitting  the  season  and  signifi- 
cant of  courses  of  things.  It  is  the 
time  when  California  makes  her  finest 
display  of  winter  fruits  and  flowers.  It 
is  true  that  roses  and  oranges  have 
been  associated  all  winter,  and  in  par- 
ticularly sheltered  spots  were  possibly 
in  better  display  a  few  weeks  ago  than 
now,  but  a  little  springtime  heat  brings 
the  freest  rose  blooming  and  helps  the 
orange  to  the  depth  of  gold,  which  com- 
ports best  with  its  depth  of  green. 
The  rose  which  the  engraving  shows  is 
a  little  dilatory  in  its  blooming  as  com- 
pared with  other  varieties;  but  when  it 
does  burst  forth,  nothing  can  excel  it 
in  its  varying  hues  and  its  gorgeous- 
ness.  It  is  often  called  the  Gold  of 
Ophir,  but  that  name  belongs  to  an  in- 
ferior rose.  The  rose  shown  in  the  pic- 
ture is  probably  more  truly  named  as 
the  Beauty  of  Glazenwood.  It  is  not  a 
constant  bloomer,  but  prefers  to  store 
up  its  vigor  for  grand  bursts  of  bloom. 
Meantime,  it  extends  itself  over  houses, 
trees  or  whatever  other  support  is 
within  reach,  so  that  when  its  bloom 
comes  it  has  reached  a  spread  of 
branches  which  makes  its  display  ex- 
ceedingly impressive.  Those  who  have 
been  disappointed  with  this  variety  in 
harsher  climates  will  all  the  more  fully 
appreciate  its  vigor  and  freedom  of 
bloom  in  those  parts  of  California  which 
best  please  it.  The  variety  is  most 
effectively  used  in  southern  California, 
though  there  are  also  very  large  and 
satisfactory  specimens  at  different 
places  in  the  central  regions  of  the 
State.    It  is  difficult  to  find  anything 


handsomer  in  our  horticulture  than  the 
association  of  this  rose  with  the  hues  of 
the  orange  tree,  as  shown  in  the  en- 
graving. The  photograph  was  taken 
in  Los  Angeles  county.  The  roses  in 
this  case  are  probably  unsupported  ex- 
cept by  their  own  growth.  Starting 
with  a  small  plant  tied  to  a  stake,  a 
few  years'  growth  in  a  favorable  place 
and  with  enough  water  will  transform 
the  little  cutting  into  a  mound  of  foliage 
and  bloom  held  in  place  by  the  strong 
tree-like  branches  which  the  rose  forms 
within. 

Another  picture  is  in  the  San  Gabriel 
valley,  near  Los  Angeles — the  spot 
where  the  old  padres  a  century  and  a 
quarter  or  more  ago  established  a  Mis- 
sion, of  which  the  main  building  stands 
to  this  day,  and  in  slightly  modernized 
form  is  still  used  for  public  worship. 
The  old  mill  shown  in  the  picture  was 
built  over  a  century  ago — in  1790,  it  is 
held — and  it,  too,  has  been  somewhat 
"improved  "  by  more  recent  builders. 
It  has  a  modern  roof  and  cornice,  new 
windows  have  pierced  its  thick  adobe 
walls  and  a  porch  of  early  American 
carpentry  has  been  grafted  upon  its 
side;  but  this  is  itself  old  enough  to  be 
curious  at  this  late  day.  The  walls  are, 
however,  of  the  earlier  date,  and  the 
peculiar  strengthening  of  the  corners 
with  the  conical  buttressing  is  very  in- 
teresting. The  environment  of  the  old 
mill  is  mostly  of  recent  growth,  though 
possibly  the  old  olive,  of  which  some  of 
the  foliage  shows  on  the  extreme  right 
of  the  picture,  may  be  one  of  the 
original  trees,  whose  product  the  old 
mill  reduced  to  oil  for  the  delectation  of 
the  padres.  Evidently  in  its  later 
years  the  building  has  done  service  as  a 
dwelling,  but  there  remains  enough  of 


Roses  and  .Oranges   in  a 
Garden. 


Southern  California 


its  original  lines  to  make  it  very  ex- 
pressive; of  the  old  regime,  and  it  is 
pointed  out  with  pride  to  the  tourist 
who  is  offended  by  the  newness  of  the 
country  and  desires  ruins  to  rave 
over. 

California  took  a  hand  in  a  recent 
Holstein-Friesian  sale  in  Syracuse, 
N.  Y.,  where  136  head  brought  $15,000. 
The  highest  price,  $500,  was  paid  for  a 
cow  and  calf — Lady  Netherland  Pala- 
din and  Netherland  Paladin  Spafford. 
J.  A.  Yaukum  of  San  Francisco  bought 
thirty  head  for  R.  M.  Hotaling  of  Marin 
county  for  $2997. 


The  Old  Mill  at  San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  County. 


The  Raisin  Growers'  Association 
have  had  printed  1,000,000  folders  con- 
taining simple  recipes  of  Chef  Otto  of 
the  Waldorf-Astoria  of  New  York  for 
cooking  raisins.  One  of  these  folders 
will  be  inserted  in  every  raisin  package 
sent  out  from  Fresno. 

Uncle  Sam  is  going  into  orange 
growing  on  his  new  islands.  Among 
the  shipments  by  army  transport  to 
Guam  last  week  were  500  good-sized 
orange  trees. 
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The  Week. 

The  beautiful  weather  continues  thus  far  and  de- 
lights all  except  those  who  have  crops  in  danger  of 
drying  up  and  orchard  land  that  needs  shaping  for 
the  summer.  The  weather-wise,  who  see  beyond  the 
Weather  Bureau,  discern  signs  of  rain,  and  we  hope 
their  telescopes  are  of  good  quality.  The  cool 
weather  and  absence  of  hot,  dry  winds  is  helping 
prolong  the  verdure,  and  it  may  hold  on  until  help 
comes  from  the  clouds.  A  hot  wave  just  now  would 
cost  millions,  for  it  would  pinch  nearly  all  kinds  of 
vegetation.  Let  the  water  come  first  and  give  us 
some  better  resistance  to  heat  than  we  now  have. 

The  dry  weather  is  affecting  the  cereal  markets. 
Wheat  and  barley  are  both  higher  and  firmly  held  at 
the  advance.  Oats  are  steady  at  the  high  range  of 
values  last  quoted.  Corn  is  against  buyers,  and  is 
difficult  to  obtain  in  this  center  in  large  quantity  at 
any  figure.  New  hay  is  being  cut  and  is  expected  to 
soon  put  in  an  appearance  ;  prices  for  old  are  in  the 
same  groove  as  for  months  past.  Millstuffs  market 
shows  decided  firmness,  in  sympathy  with  higher 
figures  current  for  whole  cereals.  Beef  is  a  little 
easier  and  hogs  are  selling  slowly  at  the  rather  high 
prices  ruling.  Mutton  is  meeting  with  good  custom 
at  the  recently  reduced  rates.  Poultry  market  has 
been  against  the  producer  for  common  old  and  small 
young  ;  large  and  fat  young  fowls  were  the  only  kind 
which  were  scarce  and  sought  after.  In  the  dairy 
produce  market  there  was  little  change  in  prices 
for  either  butter  or  cheese,  but  there  was  more  offer- 
ing than  was  warranted  at  top  figures.  Eggs  are 
going  into  cold  storage,  but  are  not  cleaning  up 
promptly  at  full  prices.  Onions  are  almost  a 
luxury,  although  new  red  are  beginning  to  ar- 
rive. Old  potatoes  of  good  to  choice  quality 
are  bringing  advanced  values.  The  first  new 
potatoes  of  the  season  in  boxes  arrived  to-day 
(Wednesday)  from  Sacramento  river.  New  potatoes 
in  sacks  are  showing  increased  receipt.  Cherries 
are  coming  forward  and  are  selling  at  a  very  wide 
range,  with  great  difference  in  quality.  Oranges 
were  more  plentiful  and  market  more  favorable  to 
consumer.  Lemons  ruled  quiet  at  old  figures.  In 
dried  fruits  the  only  movement  worth  noting  is  in 
evaporated  apples  and  2-cent  prunes.  Apples  are 
firmer  and  prunes  should  be.  Wool  buyers  are  in 
the  field,  but  are  looking  mainly  for  choice  of  short 
staple.  Hops  are  lifeless,  with  wholesale  market 
practically  bare. 

We  trust  readers  will  notice  the  announcement  on 
another  page  of  the  summer  school  of  the  University 


of  California  at  Berkeley.  It  will  afford  an  opportu- 
nity to  those  who  wish  to  spend  a  few  weeks  amid 
academic  scenes  and  the  cool  air  of  the  coast  to  com- 
bine education  and  recreation  and  change  of  scene. 
The  agricultural  teachers  of  the  University  hope  to 
meet  many  practical  farmers,  young  and  old,  who 
wish  to  give  a  limited  time  to  a  consideration  of  agri- 
culture as  viewed  in  the  light  of  underlying  sciences 
and  up-to-date  practice.  Many  whom  we  meet  in 
the  country  have  expressed  a  desire  to  do  this,  but 
the  time  requirements  have  been  too  great.  Here, 
then,  is  a  condensed  course  which  will  perhaps  sug- 
gest more  than  it  directly  teaches,  and  thus  be  per- 
manently valuable  and  enduring  in  its  lessons.  Presi- 
dent Wheeler  and  his  staff  desire  to  make  this  new 
departure  in  local  university  work  memorable  and 
useful,  and  success  in  this  direction  will  be  condi- 
tioned upon  the  interest  manifested.  Let  all  come 
who  can.  Come  and  bring  the  family  for  a  summer 
in  Berkeley. 

In  view  of  the  frost  injuries  to  fruits  and  the  gen- 
eral expectation  of  a  small  crop  after  a  very  large 
one,  growers  seem  fully  warranted  in  calling  upon 
the  directors  of  the  Association  to  return  the  price 
of  prunes  to  the  3-cent  basis  as  soon  as  the  2-cent 
limit  shall  expire.  This  limit  will  be  reached  before 
this  issue  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  reaches  its 
readers,  and  unless  some  extension  is  made  the  price 
will  rise  automatically.  There  must  be  a  large  carry- 
over, either  in  the  hands  of  growers  or  of  specula- 
tors, and  the  growers  seem  disposed  to  be  their  own 
speculators,  in  view  of  the  outlook  for  the  coming 
crop. 

The  Fresh  Fruit  Association,  which  is  undertaking 
to  develop  a  shipping  business  in  the  hands  of  the 
growers,  has  secured  the  services  of  A.  R.  Sprague 
of  Los  Angeles,  president  of  the  Southern  California 
Deciduous  Fruit  Exchange,  to  launch  their  venture 
for  them  and  act  as  manager  this  summer.  Mr. 
Sprague  is  a  strong  man  in  this  line  and  will  do  more 
in  advancement  of  the  enterprise  than  any  man  we 
know  of.    We  consider  the  choice  an  excellent  one. 

The  prune  problem  continues  the  uppermost  sub- 
ject in  many  minds.  A  meeting  of  members  of  the 
Cured  Fruit  Association  has  been  called  by  the  presi- 
dent, to  be  held  in  San  Jose  on  May  2,  for  the  nomi- 
nation of  officers  to  be  voted  for  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing on  June  5.  There  seems  to  be  some  doubt 
whether  any  business  can  be  transacted  at  the  nomi- 
nating convention  unless  a  majority  of  the  entire 
membership  is  represented  in  person  or  by  ballot. 
All  are  urged  to  be  personally  present  at  the  nomi- 
nating convention,  as  the  work  of  that  convention 
will  be  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  Association 
and  its  members.  The  only  matter  to  be  submitted 
to  the  convention  will  be  the  nomination  of  officers  of 
the  Association  to  be  voted  for  at  the  annual  meet- 
ing. It  does  not  seem  to  be  possible  just  at  present 
to  state  just  how  the  Association  stands  financially. 
A  large  part  of  the  growers  have  not  received  their 
part  of  the  1  cent  per  pound  which  has  been  distrib- 
uted to  those  who  delivered  their  prunes  to  the  Asso- 
ciation at  the  earlier  dates,  and  the  problem  now 
seems  to  be  to  sell  enough  prunes  so  that  all  mem- 
bers may  stand  alike,  with  1  cent  per  pound  in  their 
pockets.  Probably  by  the  meeting  of  May  2  some- 
thing more  definite  may  be  ready,  and  certainly 
every  member  who  can  possibly  do  so  should  attend. 

The  outlook  for  grape  prices  is  naturally  bright- 
ened by  the  reports  of  frost  injuries  to  the  vines. 
Growers  have  made  every  effort  to  put  their  vines  in 
the  best  possible  shape  to  make  new  growth  from 
dormant  buds,  and  no  doubt  all  the  crop  that  can  be 
secured  will  be  zealously  guarded  from  this  on.  A 
San  Francisco  dealer  has  been  entertaining  the  Napa 
growers  with  the  prophecy  that  at  least  for  the  next 
ten  years  the  price  of  grapes  will  not  again  go  below 
$15  per  ton,  and  the  price  will  range  usually  as  high 
as  $20.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  demand  has 
increased  beyond  the  supply,  owing  to  opening  of  new 
markets  in  the  Indies,  Hawaii,  Cuba  and  elsewhere 
with  free  entrance  for  our  products.  In  addition  to  this, 
times  have  improved  greatly  in  the  East,  and  more 
wine  is  being  drunk  than  ever  before.  The  newer 
vineyards  have  not  come  into  bearing  yet,  and  not  for 
at  least  four  or  five  years  yet  will  the  product  of 
new  plantings  be  materially  felt. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Those  Australian  Onions. 

To  the  Editor: — Onions  raised  in  Australia  are 
retailing  in  this  market  at  10  cents  a  pound.  Onions 
are  shipped  here  every  year  from  Oregon.  The 
kinds  raised  here  do  not  keep  and  so  we  are  soon  out 
of  local  grown  onions  and  then  begin  importing  them 
for  home  use.  Is  there  any  valid  reason  for  this  ? 
Our  people  raise  mostly  a  big  red  onion,  and  then 
there  are  many  white  onions;  but  neither  seems  to 
keep.  Are  there  not  varieties  which  will  keep  ? 
The  demand  for  onions  among  our  poultrymen  is  con- 
stantly increasing,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
garlic,  neither  of  which  can  be  grown  around  Fresno 
except  for  early  use  after  they  are  "pulled."  The 
onion  grows  splendidly  here,  and  it  is  our  opinion  if 
we  had  the  proper  variety  we  could  produce  and 
carry  into  the  winter  and  early  spring  all  the  onions 
our  people  need.  Please  enlighten  us  on  the  ques- 
tion.— McIntosh  &  Fay,  Fresno. 

The  fact  that  Australia  can  market  sound  onions  in 
California  at  this  time  of  the  year  is  due  to  the  differ- 
ence in  seasons  in  northern  and  southern  hemi- 
spheres. It  is  now  the  beginning  of  winter  in  Aus- 
tralia and  the  onions  which  they  have  been  sending 
to  us  were  shipped  as  soon  as  they  could  be  gathered 
at  the  close  of  their  growing  season  in  that  country. 
We  can  return  the  compliment  to  them  by  shipping 
our  onions  as  soon  as  ready,  a  few  months  hence,  and 
there  is  some  trade  of  that  kind.  Thus  you  will  see 
that  the  fact  that  Australia  can  furnish  us  sound 
onions  now  is  not  due  to  variety,  but  to  the  fact  that 
their  growing  months  are  just  the  opposite  of  ours. 
The  only  way  which  seems  feasible  to  keep  onions  in 
good  condition  for  spring  market  in  California  is  by 
recourse  to  cold  storage.  This  is  sometimes  prac- 
ticed, but  there  was  such  a  sharp  demand  for  onions 
last  fall  for  shipment,  and  the  crop  was  somewhat  re- 
duced by  the  dry  weather,  that  supplies  were  prac- 
tically exhausted  and  prices  too  high  to  warrant 
storage.  It  is  probable  that  late-keeping  onions 
would  be  harder  to  grow  in  your  climate  than  in 
parts  of  the  State  nearer  the  coast,  where  the  sea- 
son is  considerably  later  and  growth  is  slower  be- 
cause of  the  lower  summer  temperature.  We  may 
be  able  to  get  better  keeping  varieties  than  those 
now  grown  in  this  State,  but  cannot  expect  to  settle 
the  matter  in  this  way. 

Spring  Treatment  of  Peach  Moth. 

To  the  Editor: — We  used  the  winter  spray  of 
kerosene  emulsion  to  kill  the  larvae  of  the  peach  moth 
in  their  winter  quarters,  as  you  advised  us  to  do. 
It  seemed  to  be  a  good  job,  but  there  is  now  some 
sign  of  the  worms  in  part  of  the  orchard.  What  can 
we  use  now  ?  Kerosene  emulsion  will  not  do  much 
now,  and  some  say  that  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  of 
no  account  for  the  worms.  How  would  whale  oil  soap 
solution  do  '! — Grower,  Newcastle. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  perfectly  definite  information 
as  to  the  best  thing  to  use  in  spraying  at  this  season 
for  the  peach  moth.  The  kerosene  emulsion  would 
not  work  unless  it  just  happened  to  strike  a  worm 
exposed  at  the  moment.  Its  effects  would  not  be  last- 
ing. The  Bordeaux  mixture,  unless  Paris  green  is 
added,  would  not  particularly  interfere  with  the  peach 
moth,  either.  If  you  find  it  desirable  to  use  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  for  fungus  diseases,  simply  add  one 
pound  of  Paris  green  to  each  200  gallons  of  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture,  then  you  will  have  a  combined  fungi- 
cide and  insecticide,  which  will  kill  the  peach  moth,  if 
he  takes  a  bite  at  it.  Whale  oil  soap  and  water 
would  seem  to  be  a  better  spring  treatment  for  the 
peach  moth  than  kerosene  emulsion,  because  it  would 
be  likely  to  stick  to  the  tree  longer,  and  in  that  way 
might  discourage  the  young  worms.  We  need  more 
definite  experimentation  with  reference  to  this  spring 
treatment  of  the"  peach  moth.  Most  success  seems 
to  be  attained  by  the  Paris  green  with  the  Bordeaux 
mixture,  or  by  the  Paris  green,  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  of  Paris  green  to  300  gallons  of  water,  the 
poison  being  mixed  into  a  paste  with  a  little  lime  be- 
fore it  is  added  to  the  water.  The  peach  tree  is 
quite  sensitive  to  the  arsenic,  and  the  wash  has  to  be 
much  weaker  than  is  used  for  other  trees. 

Our  Fine  Export  Potatoes. 

To  tue  Editor: — How  can  I  get  the  best  data  on 
irrigation  in  California  ?  How  do  you  raise  those 
fine  Irish  potatoes  which  are  shipped  over  here  ? — 
Reader,  Dallas,  Texas. 

The  irrigation  subject  is  so  broad  that  it  is  very 
difficult  to  indicate  to  you  the  best  data  for  the  pur- 
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pose  you  have  in  mind.  The  most  systematic  infor- 
mation on  certain  phases  of  irrigation  is  now  being 
published  by  the  "  Irrigation  Investigations  "  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington,  and  for 
these  publications  you  should  apply  to  the  Secretary 
of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

As  for  the  fine  Irish  potatoes  which  are  being 
shipped  to  you,  it  is  something  of  a  question  whether 
they  are  irrigated  or  not,  because  we  are  growing 
potatoes  both  with  and  without  irrigation,  and  the 
earliest  potatoes  are  usually  grown  by  the  winter 
rains  in  places  where  there  is  never  frost  enough  to 
injure  a  potato  plant.  In  irrigation  of  potatoes  care 
has  to  be  taken  to  keep  the  plants  growing  pro- 
gressively, not  allowing  them  to  come  to  a  stop  and 
then  applying  irrigation  water,  because  that  always 
forces  a  second  growth  of  undesirable  tubers.  In 
places  where  the  winter  rainfall  is  a  little  short  late 
potatoes  are  grown  by  a  thorough  soaking  of  the 
ground  with  about  12  inches  in  depth  of  irrigation 
water,  after  that  plowing  and  planting,  and  with  the 
aid  of  cultivation  and  occasional  showers  good  pota- 
toes are  grown  without  further  irrigation.  Potato 
growing  where  the  winter  temperatures  are  too  low 
for  this  practice  is  done  by  irrigation  in  a  very  sim- 
ple way,  viz.,  by  allowing  the  water  to  flow  down  a 
furrow  between  the  rows  occasionally,  as  the  local 
soil  requires,  each  irrigation  followed  by  cultivation 
and  leveling  of  the  ground. 

Rye  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  tell  me  about  ryegrass  ? 
I  have  sowed  twenty-five  acres  on  river  bottom  which 
is  a  little  too  low  for  alfalfa.  Will  it  stand  more 
water  than  alfalfa  ?  How  does  it  compare  in  feeding 
qualities  ?  How  many  crops  a  year  will  it  produce  ? 
Will  red  top  stand  more  water  than  rye  grass  ?  How 
does  it  rank  for  cattle  feed  ?  — Will  Strother,  Sa- 
lida. 

Rye  grass  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  satisfactory 
grass  ever  introduced  into  California.  It  will  live 
through  the  summer  in  all  but  the  driest  soils  and 
situations.  It  will  make  a  wonderful  growth  on  low, 
wet  lands,  and  will  stand  overflow  for  very  long 
periods  and  can  be  counted  safe  where  alfalfa  will 
drown  out.  Its  feeding  quality  is  fair;  it  is  much  less 
rich  than  alfalfa,  but  it  gives  good  winter  feed  when 
alfalfa  is  shy.  It  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  substi- 
tute for  alfalfa  where  this  plant  will  do  well,  but  it  is 
a  very  good  supplement  to  alfalfa.  It  will  produce 
immensely  where  it  has  moisture  enough  and  will 
stand  repeated  cuttings.  It  has  a  record  of  over  100 
tons  to  the  acre  (green  weight)  when  grown  with 
sewage  irrigation.  How  much  you  can  cut  depends 
upon  how  your  moisture  holds  out.  We  can  not  give 
much  about  red  top  except  that  it  has  been  in  Cali- 
fornia about  as  long  as  rye  grass  and  has  made  no 
such  widely  favorable  impression. 

Sour  Sap. 

To  the  Editor:— My  apricot  trees  seem  to  be  dying 
— a  limb  at  a  time,  after  the  leaves  were  about  half 
grown.  I  see  a  great  many  knobs  of  gum  on  them. 
They  did  not  blossom  very  much  at  the  time  of  bloom- 
ing; but,  after  the  first  blossoms  weie  off  or  grown 
to  fruit,  other  bloom  came  on.  They  were  extra 
large  blooms,  but  did  not  make  fruit.  What  is  the 
cause  of  it  ?  Can  it  have  been  the  wet  weather  ?  Is 
there  any  remedy  ? — Grower,  Sheridan. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  about  250  four-year-old 
peach  trees  affected  with  the  sour  sap.  Will  you 
kindly  advise  me  if  there  is  any  remedy  for  the  same. 
— Orchardist,  Bird's  Landing. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  two  peach  trees  in  my  or- 
chard that  have  been  set  out  three  years  this  spring; 
they  bloomed  and  leaves  started  out,  but  now  they 
seem  to  be  dying,  the  leaves  falling.  What  is  the 
cause  and  cure,  if  any  ?  They  were  thrifty  trees  and 
bore  fruit  last  season.— W.  J.  Scott,  Dos  Palos. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  on  my  place  at  Clovis  some 
ten  acres  of  Robe  de  Sergeant  prunes,  now  in  their 
sixth  year.  They  have  made  big  trees,  and  this 
spring  bloomed  heavily  and  promised  a  good  crop  ; 
but,  on  leafing  out,  some  25%  to  30%  of  them  dried 
up,  and,  on  examination,  I  found  the  bark  a  dark- 
brown,  smelling  as  if  sour.— J.  E.  Hewett,  Fresno 
county.  . 

We  are  not  surprised  at  the  prevalence  of  this  sort 
of  trouble  this  spring.  There  is  a  sour  sap  of  the 
twigs  and  branches,  which  is  caused  by  frost  after 
the  growth  has  started  and  the  twigs  are  full  of  sap. 
The  manifestation  is  a  collapse  of  the  foliage  and 
gumming  of  the  twigs,  followed  by  die-back  of  the 
twig  and  sometimes  of  the  branch.    There  is  no  pre- 


ventive, for  it  is  an  atmospheric  condition  which  is 
beyond  control.  The  treatment  is  cutting  back  as 
soon  as  noticed,  that  the  diseased  sap  may  not  pass 
below  the  injured  parts. 

There  is  another  form  of  sour  sap,  which  is  caused 
by  standing  water  in  the  soil,  which  destroys  the 
root-hairs,  and  in  that  way  cut  off  the  normal  sap 
supply  and  induces  fermentation  of  the  root  bark. 
The  immediate  treatment  for  trees  which  have  been 
injured  in  this  way  is  to  cut  back  severely,  so  that 
the  draft  upon  the  roots  will  be  reduced  as  far  as 
possible,  until  they  have  an  opportunity  to  restore 
their  root-hairs,  which  have  been  destroyed  by  the 
standing  water.  If  the  injury  to  these  root-hairs  is 
not  too  great,  a  tree  thus  treated  will  recover  ;  but, 
unfortunately,  many  will  be  beyond  relief.  The  only 
way  to  make  such  ground  safe  for  trees  is  to  provide 
drainage,  so  that  standing  water  in  the  future  may 
be  avoided.  Very  great  losses  in  this  direction  have 
been  sustained  during  the  last  few  years  through 
planting  such  trees  on  land  not  suitable  to  them. 
Pears,  plums  and  prunes  on  Myrobolan  root  will  en- 
dure very  much  standing  water  during  the  winter 
time,  but  most  other  fruit  trees  are  severely  injured 
by  it.  ^ 

The  Aughinbaugh  Blackberry. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  can  I  get  the  Aughin- 
baugh  blackberry  ?  — Amateur,  Oakland. 

The  Aughinbaugh  blackberry  has  gone  out  of  sight 
as  a  cultivated  variety  in  this  State,  and  we  suppose 
it  is  impossible  to  obtain  it  from  any  of  the  nursery- 
men. We  have  not  seen  it  listed  for  twenty  years. 
Judge  J.  H.  Logan  of  Santa  Cruz,  who  has  given 
much  attention  to  the  crossing  of  berries  and  the 
production  of  new  varieties,  had  this  variety  on  his 
place  a  few  years  ago,  and  may  still  have  it.  In 
such  case  we  have  no  doubt  he  would  take  pleasure 
in  furnishing  you  the  plant.  He  is  not  in  the  busi- 
ness as  propagator,  but  is  very  kindly  in  treatment 
of  applications  for  exchange,  etc.,  from  other  ama- 
teurs. At  present  we  can  only  think  of  this  recom- 
mendation to  make  to  you. 

Pear  Scab. 

To  the  Editor: — Are  the  inclosed  pear  leaves 
afflicted  with  blight  ?  Sprayed  several  times  last 
season  and  twice  this  one  with  Bordeaux.  Was  this 
right,  or  should  the  afflicted  parts  have  been  pruned 
out,  as  shown  in  your  issue  of  April  6,  "Facts  and 
Fancies  on  Bear  Blight "  ? — S.  C.  Lowe,  Dos  Palos. 

The  specimens  show  scab,  not  blight.  You  are  do- 
ing the  best  you  can  for  it.  When  you  see  twigs 
dying,  cut  below  the  injury  as  soon  as  you  discover  it. 

Paris  Green  and  Ammonia. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  always  mixed  Paris  green 
with  alcohol  or  ammonia  before  putting  it  in  the 
water  for  spraying.  The  different  formulas  I  see 
advise  mixing  in  water  only.  Will  you  please  say 
which  is  the  better  method  and  the  reason  why  it  is. 
— Old  Subscriber,  Walnut  Creek. 

Paris  green  thus  dissolved  is  more  apt  to  injure 
the  foliage  and  will  not  remain  so  long  in  place  on  the 
leaf.  If  the  insect  is  just  ready  to  bite  and  the 
foliage  is  hard  to  hurt  the  dissolved  Paris  green  may 
be  better:  otherwise  worse. 

Stocks  for  the  Peach, 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  advise  me  to  bud  Muir 
peaches  on  apricot  roots  or  any  kind  of  a  peach  ? — J. 
E.  Hewitt,  Clovis. 

We  prefer  the  peach  or  almond,  though  the  Muir 
takes  well  on  the  apricot,  we  should  choose  the 
others.  m 

Asparagus  Boxes. 

To  the  Editor:— What  is  the  weight  per  box  of 
asparagus  as  priced  from  week  to  week  in  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  also  dimensions  of  same  ? — 
L.  T.  Bassett,  Redding. 

The  average  weight  of  an  asparagus  box  is  about 
forty  pounds  net.  The  size  of  a  Sacramento  river 
box  is  24  inches,  full  length  of  side  pieces,  14  inches 
inside  end  pieces,  7J  inches  depth.  There  is  a  top 
cleat  running  in  about  2  inches  at  each  end. 

Figs  in  San  Diego. 

To  the  Editor  : — Would  the  Smyrna  fig  be  a  good 
thing  to  plant  in  this  county  at  an  elevation  of  2000 
feet  above  sea  level  and  30  miles  from  the  coast.  We 
have  temperature  as  low  as  28°  in  winter  and  as  high 
as  80°  to  90°  in  summer.— Reader,  San  Diego. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  range  of  temperature  which 


you  mention  that  is  unfavorable  to  the  fig.  It  will 
readily  stand  a  temperature  lower  than  28°  in  winter 
and  is  not  affected  unfavorably  by  high  summer  tem- 
perature, provided  there  is  moisture  enough  to  sus- 
tain the  tree.  The  particulars  which  you  would  have 
to  look  into  would  be  with  reference  to  the  occur- 
rence of  frosts  early  in  the  fall  and  late  in  the  spring; 
but,  from  what  we  know  of  the  situation  which  you 
mention,  we  would  not  apprehend  that  they  would  be 
troublesome.  The  fig  is  a  hardy  tree  in  California, 
and  perhaps  is  grown  at  the  present  time  over  a 
wider  range  of  territory  than  any  other  single  fruit. 
In  the  case  of  the  Smyrna  variety  caprification  is 
necessary,  as  you  already  understand. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  22,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Dry  northerly  winds  have  continued  during  the  week, 
and  no  rain  has  fallen.  Grain  is  still  in  good  condition  in 
most  places,  but  needing  rain.  There  are  some  reports 
that  wheat  is  turning  yellow,  and  is  heading  out  too 
rapidly.  Green  feed  is  becoming  scarce  in  some  places. 
The  soil  on  the  uplands  has  become  too  dry  and  crusted 
for  cultivating.  Work  in  hop  fields  is  progressing. 
Haying  has  commenced.  Pears  and  other  fruits  are 
dropping  badly  in  some  sections.  Nearly  all  reports 
state  that  fruit  was  not  so  seriously  damaged  by  frost  as 
previously  estimated,  and  a  fair  crop  is  expected.  Large 
quantities  of  cherries  are  being  shipped  from  Vacaville. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Northerly  winds  have  continued  during  the  week. 
Light  rain  has  fallen  on  the  northwest  coast,  and  fogs 
have  prevailed  in  some  sections,  benefiting  growing 
crops.  The  soil  is  very  dry,  and  grain  is  turning  yellow 
at  the  base  in  some  places.  The  early  grain  is  in  fair 
condition,  but  late  sown  grain  and  feed  need  rain  very 
soon.  Haying  has  commenced.  Light  frosts  have 
occurred  in  some  sections,  but  without  damage.  Decidu- 
ous fruits  were  considerably  injured  by  the  frosts  two 
weeks  ago,  and  in  some  sections  it  is  reported  that  apri- 
cots will  yield  only  half  the  usual  crop.  A  fair  crop  of 
other  fruits  is  expected. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Clear  weather,  with  cool  nights  and  warm  days,  has 
prevailed  during  the  past  week.  North  winds  have 
occurred  daily  in  most  portions  of  the  valley,  greatly 
drying  the  soil,  which  is  now  too  hard  and  dry  to  work 
in  the  vineyards  and  orchards.  Grain  is  badly  in  need 
of  rain  in  all  sections.  Early  sown  grain  is  looking  well 
considering  the  long  dry  period,  but  more  rain  will  be 
necessary  to  make  the  heads  fill  out  and  mature.  Late 
sown  grain  has  been  seriously  damaged  by  lack  of  mois- 
ture. Haying  is  progressing,  the  yield  and  quality 
varying  in  different  localities.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  are  re- 
ported in  good  condition,  with  prospects  for  good  crop. 
Green  feed  is  drying  up  rapidly.  Stock  of  all  kinds  are 
healthy  and  in  good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  been  partly  cloudy  during  the  week, 
with  fogs  along  the  coast,  considerably  benefiting  grain 
and  pasturage.  Warm,  dry  weather  in  the  interior  has 
been  favorable  for  haying,  which  has  progressed  rapidly; 
the  hay  crop  is  very  heavy.  Early  sown  grain  is  in  fair 
condition,  and  in  some  sections  will  yield  a  good  crop. 
Late  sown  wheat  and  barley  are  drying  up,  and  will 
yield  poor  crops  unless  rain  falls  soon.  At  Anaheim 
apricots  will  be  nearly  a  total  failure.  Peaches  will  yield 
about  half  the  usual  crop.  Olive  picking  has  com- 
menced; the  yield  is  larger  than  last  season's.  Oranges 
look  well.    Walnuts  are  in  good  condition. 

Eureka  Summary.— Grain  and  vegetables  continue 
making  good  growth.  A  large  acreage  of  peas  will  be 
planted.  In  some  localities  fruit  is  reported  seriously 
damaged  by  frost;  others  escaped.  A  heavy  yield  is  ex- 
pected. ^ 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Cloudy  nights  and  foggy 
mornings  beneficial  to  grain.  Haying  continues;  good 
crop  in  places;  not  satisfactory  in  others.  Bean  land  is 
in  good  condition  and  being  prepared  for  planting  by 
the  1st  prox. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  April  24,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA. 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  for  the 
Week  

Total  Seasonal  Rain-  | 
fall  to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 

Average    Seasonal  1 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Minimum    Tempera-  | 
ture  for  the  Week. . .  j 

Maximum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 
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47  95 
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38 

56 
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T 
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38 
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42 

80 
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46 

65 
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42 
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.00 

5  80 

2  82 

4  46 

38 

80 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.00 

27.88 

15  82 

16.26 

46 

76 

.00 

14  17 

6  09 

16  60 

44 

72 

San  Diego  

.00 

10.65 

3.65 

9.14 

52 

62 
96 

.00 

3.60 

0  79 
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46 

260 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


The  Vagaries  of  the  Lenoir. 

To  the  Editor: — Viticulture  is  full  of  surprises. 
An  article  by  Chauzit,  a  noted  French  viticulturist, 
in  a  recent  number  of  the  Revue  de  Viticulture,  is  of 
interest  to  California  readers.  It  calls  attention  to 
the  use  made  of  the  Lenoir  in  the  Midi,  one  of  the 
great  wine  growing  districts  of  France.  In  that  dis- 
trict, twenty  years  ago,  the  Lenoir  was  largely 
planted  as  a  resistant  stock.  But  it  was  found  after 
the  lapse  of  years  that  it  was  not  a  good  investment 
for  that  purpose.  Better,  safer,  more  resistant  and 
more  profitable  stocks  were  planted,  the  Lenoir  fell 
into  disfavor  and  was  abandoned  as  a  resistant 
stock. 

At  the  present  time,  the  article  tells  us,  the  situ- 
ation is  this  :  Great  quantities  of  the  Aramon,  a 
heavy-bearing  black  grape,  producing  a  rather  light- 
colored  wine,  low  in  alcohol,  are  grown.  Some  color 
grape  is  needed  to  blend,  to  increase  the  color.  The 
Bouschet  hybrids,  such  as  Petit  Bouschet,  Alicante 
Bouschet,  and  others  are  grown;  but  in  that  rich  soil 
they  produce  wine  that,  though  high  in  color,  is  low 
in  alcohol.  The  wine  made  from  the  despised  Lenoir, 
however,  has  plenty  of  color  and  is  high  in  alcohol, 
says  Chauzit,  and  is,  therefore,  desirable  for  blending 
with  the  Aramon.  So  it  has  been  planted  lately  to  a 
limited  extent  for  that  particular  purpose. 

And  here  comes  the  striking  part  of  Chauzit's  arti- 
cle, which  should  be  pondered  over  by  those  who  are 
planting  the  Lenoir  on  any  and  all  soils  in  California, 
with  the  expectation  of  establishing  profitable  resist- 
ant vineyards  on  these  roots.  (There  is  a  difference, 
the  reader  must  always  remember,  between  a  "  vine- 
yard "  and  a  "  profitable  vineyard."  This  distinction 
is  sometimes  lost  sight  of.)  Chauzit  recommends,  in 
order  to  secure  regular  and  profitable  crops,  to  graft 
the  Lenoir  on  resistant  stock. 

Local  Experience. — At  our  own  vineyard  we  have 
found  the  Lenoir  to  be  a  curious  vine.  We  have 
never  planted  it  on  ground  from  which  phylloxera- 
killed  vines  have  been  removed,  but  have  planted  it 
on  virgin  hillside  soil,  deep,  mellow  and  rich.  Until 
grafted,  it  made  a  vigorous  growth,  so  much  heavier 
than  the  growth  of  the  Riparias  alongside,  that  at 
one  time,  before  either  had  been  grafted,  we  almost 
regretted  that  we  had  not  planted  the  whole  ten 
acres  in  Lenoir,  instead  of  Riparia.  This  was  before 
we  realized  the  merits  of  Rupestris  St.  George  for  our 
hillside  soils.  But  when  the  two  stocks  were  grafted, 
how  different  their  behavior  !  Grafting  the  Riparia 
seemed  to  notably  increase  their  vigor.  The  crop  of 
Mondeuse  on  the  Riparia  stock,  in  spite  of  the  dry- 
ness last  year,  was  large  and  satisfactory — fine 
bunches  and  large  berries — in  addition  to  which  the 
vines  made  a  heavy,  luxuriant  growth.  In  pruning, 
we  were  enabled  to  leave  a  liberal  supply  of  bearing 
surface  for  next  year. 

But  on  the  Mondeuse  grafted  on  the  Lenoir,  what 
a  difference  !  The  growth  was  poor,  the  Mondeuse 
wood  was  short  and  ragged,  and  the  crop  was  small. 
There  were  possibly  as  many  bunches,  but  they  were 
coulured  and  weighed  but  little.  In  pruning  these 
vines  we  did  not  dare  to  leave  more  than  half  the 
bearing  surface  that  we  did  on  the  Mondeuse  on  Rip- 
aria stock  side|by  side. 

Up  to  the  present  time  we  have  reason  to  believe 
that  neither  block  is  affected  by  phylloxera.  When 
they  do  become  affected,  the  Lenoir  having  less  re- 
sistance, as  everyone  admits,  we  expect  a  much  more 
marked  difference.  We  do  not  expect  to  see  the 
Lenoir  die  out  entirely.  By  no  means.  If  grapes 
continue  for  a  term  of  years  at  $15  to  $20  per  ton,  the 
vines  on  Lenoir  stock  will  probably  pay  a  small  profit. 
But,  with  grapes  at  $10  per  ton,  the  vines  on  Riparia 
will  pay  fairly  well,  while  the  vines  on  Lenoir  would 
be  cultivated  at  a  loss. 

What  a  Rich,  Moist  Soil  May  Do. — In  my  trips 
around  the  State,  trying  to  learn  something  about 
resistant  stock,  I  have  seen  one  vineyard  where  the 
Lenoir  seems  to  be  a  success.  This  is  at  Ewer  & 
Atkinson's,  in  the  Napa  valley.  In  this  particular 
spot  the  soil  is  deep,  rich,  black  and  moist — an  ideal 
soil.  Here,  in  spite  of  phylloxera,  the  Lenoir  is  re- 
markably thrifty  and  vigorous.  Last  year,  while 
visiting  the  place,  a  curious  fact  was  noticed.  We 
went  to  look  at  some  old  Zinfandel  vines  that  had 
survived  the  phylloxera  for  years.  They  were  on 
their  own  roots,  not  on  resistant  stock.  Here,  on  the 
side  of  a  field,  where  thousands  of  vines  had  died  out, 
were  these  vines,  still  surviving.  They  were  fresh, 
green,  vigorous  and  loaded  with  grapes.  Surely, 
there  could  be  no  phylloxera  on  their  roots.  We  got 
a  shovel  and  looked.  To  our  surprise,  the  roots  were 
yellow  with  millions  of  the  insects.  Anywhere  else 
the  vines  would  have  promptly  died.  But  here,  on 
this  perfect  spot  of  soil,  they  lived  on  and  on,  almost 
holding  their  own.  If  Lenoir  is  to  be  planted  at  all, 
it  is  on  such  soils,  in  which  every  condition  is  favor- 
able. But  such  soils  are  rare,  and,  even  in  such  a 
soil,  it  does  not  follow  that  some  other  stock,  more 
vigorous  and  more  resistant,  will  not  prove  more 
profitable.  Mr.  Ewer  has  begun  planting  Rupestris 
St.  George.    In  the  course  of  time  it  will  be  interest- 


ing to  compare  the  crops  produced  on  the  two  vari- 
eties. 

In  France,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  thousands  of 
acres  of  vineyards  planted  on  Lenoir  stock  have  been 
uprooted,  owing  to  their  depressed  vitality,  render- 
ing them  unprofitable,  there  are  a  few  spots  where 
they  have  been  fairly  satisfactory.  These  spots  are 
soils  unfavorable  to  the  phylloxera  insect,  soils  so 
rich,  moist  and  perfect  that  the  old  vinifera  almost 
keep  alive.  But  the  Lenoir,  on  the  whole,  has  proved 
a  failure  in  France.  The  vineyards  on  Lenoir,  owing 
to  light  production,  and  to  the  necessity  of  expensive 
treatments  every  three  or  four  years  with  bisulphide 
of  carbon,  in  order  to  check  the  ravages  of  phyllox- 
era, have  not  been  able  to  compete  with  the  more 
productive  vineyards  grown  on  well-adapted,  truly- 
resistant  stocks,  such  as  Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpel- 
lier,  Rupestris  St.  George,  Rupestris  Martin,  Riparia 
x  Rupestris  3309,  and,  for  chalky  soils,  Berlan- 
dieri. 

Advantage  of  Wide  Knowledge. — It  will  be  ad- 
visable for  the  intending  planter  of  vineyard  in  Cali- 
fornia to  acquaint  himself  with  the  history  of  resistant 
vines  in  other  countries,  where  they  have  been  tried 
in  every  soil  and  under  the  widest  possible  range  of 
conditions.  It  would  be  a  pity  if  we  could  learn  noth- 
ing from  the  study  of  the  history  of  the  failures  and 
successes  of  the  millions  of  acres  of  resistants  that 
have  been  planted  in  France,  Spain  and  Italy. 

While  in  California  resistants  have  been  in  use  to  a 
very  limited  extent  in  a  few  localities  almost  as  long 
as  in  Europe,  the  plantings  have  been  desultory  and, 
as  a  rule,  made  with  little  skill  or  determination, 
either  in  the  selection  of  varieties  or  in  the  method  of 
grafting.  As  a  result,  largely  needless,  many  of  the 
old  resistant  vineyards  are  failures,  as  regards  re- 
turns on  the  money  invested,  and  many  have  been  dug 
out.  Resistants  were  planted  fifteen  or  twenty  years 
ago  in  many  parts  of  the  State  outside  of  Napa  and 
Sonoma;  but,  almost  without  exception,  they  have 
been  grafted  in  the  field,  with  the  result  that  vinifera 
roots  have  struck  down,  and  the  vines  are  no  longer 
resistant.  It  is  impossible  to  judge  of  the  vigor  of 
growth  or  of  the  adaptation  of  the  resistant  variety 
in  such  vineyards,  where  the  vinifera  roots  pre- 
dominate. 

A  great  deal  of  money  will  doubtless  be  wasted 
during  the  next  ten  years  in  mistakes  in  planting  re- 
sistants, in  the  choice  of  varieties  of  resistants  and  in 
methods  of  grafting.  The  variety  and  the  method 
that  will  succeed  on  the  Napa  volcanic  hills  may  fail 
on  Contra  Costa  clays  or  heavy  loams,  or  on  Fresno 
soils  where  the  water  rises  in  summer  to  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  surface.  Common  sense,  careful  ob- 
servation, a  study  of  what  has  been  done  in  past  years 
in  Europe  on  a  vast  scale,  as  well  as  of  what  has  been 
done  in  California  on  a  very  small  scale — all  this  will 
not  serve  to  prevent  all  mistakes,  but  will  serve  to 
prevent  some  mistakes.  And  mistakes  often  mean 
losses  of  thousands  of  dollars  and  years  of  time. 

Frank  T.  Swett. 


Preventives  of  Damage  by  Frost. 


To  the  Editor: — In  your  last  issue  I  noticed  some 
remarks  on  this  topic  which  need,  as  I  think,  more 
light  and  a  slight  correction.  In  regard  to  the  one 
as  to  the  Lodi  men  doing  "  a  great  deal  of  thinking" 
(which  is  very  laudable,  and  ought  to  have  been  done 
long  ago),  allow  me  to  say  that  late  pruning  was 
tried  thoroughly  near  Vineyard  station,  Sonoma  Co., 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  ago,  with  the  result  that 
the  vines  bled  almost  to  death  and  were  thereby 
necessarily  weakened;  that  the  grapes,  all  Zinfandel, 
ripened  much  later,  were  very  low  in  sugar,  and  the 
wine  made  from  them  was  almost  unsalable,  as  it  was 
deficient  in  color  and  tannin  and  of  a  greenish  taste — 
all  of  which  is  a  natural  and  inevitable  consequence  to 
a  thinking  wine  maker. 

I  have  studied  this  matter  closely,  and  my  experi- 
ence since  then  has  led  me  to  adopt  a  middle  course, 
which  I  have  found  entirely  successful,  and  which  I 
herewith  commend  to  our  Lodi  and  other  friends.  It 
is  to  prune  at  the  usual  time,  about  midwinter,  but 
instead  of  pruning  (as  was  and  is  yet,  I  regret  to 
say,  the  practice)  to  spurs  of  two  buds,  and  corre- 
sponding short  canes  in  such  varieties  as  need  longer 
pruning,  to  spurs  of  four  buds  and  longer  canes. 
Every  vintner  knows  (and  if  he  does  not,  the  sooner 
he  learns  the  better)  that  the  upper  buds  on  a  spur 
or  cane  will  start  first  and  the  lower  buds  will  remain 
comparatively  dormant.  If  the  shoots  from  these 
are  touched  by  frost,  they  should  be  immediately  cut 
off  close  to  the  bud. 

And  here  we  come  to  the  discovery  of  our  friend 
at  Napa,  which  he  learned  from  a  French  vine 
dresser,  that  by  pulling  off  the  frosted  shoots,  he 
harvested  a  full  crop  of  grapes  from  buds  which 
started  out  from  the  wood.  In  this  he  is  slightly 
mistaken.  The  buds  do  not  start  from  the  dormant 
wood,  but  kind  Nature  created  the  grapevine  as  one 
of  the  most  recuperative  plants  in  the  universe  by 
making  each  bud  on  well-developed  grape  wood  a 
triple  one,  the  main  bud  in  the  center,  which  starts 
first.  But  there  are  two  reserve  buds,  one  on  each 
side  of  it,  and,  if  the  principal  one  is  injured,  they 
take  its  place.  We  had  the  same  thing  happen  to 
our  Chiles  Valley  vineyard  in  1878,  when  the  whole 


vineyard  was  frosted  black,  and  my  sons  gave  the 
whole  crop  up  as  lost;  but  by  cutting  off  the  frosted 
shoots  close  above  the  bud,  we  made  a  crop  of  three 
tons  to  the  acre  of  the  finest,  cleanest  grapes,  high 
in  sugar  and  flavor,  which  was  a  very  fair  crop  for  a 
four-year-old  vineyard.  It  required  a  week  of  in- 
cessant labor  for  three  men,  but  it  paid  well.  If  the 
frosted  shoots  are  left  on,  however,  the  vitiated  sap 
will  create  blood  poisoning,  as  in  the  case  of  Eastern 
pear  blight,  and  cause  the  disease  we  know  as  black 
knot,  which,  however,  is  also  caused  by  too  short 
pruning,  and  is  nothing  but  stagnation  of  sap.  I 
hope  that  these  hints  may  be  of  use  and  cause  more 
thinking.  George  Husmann. 

Napa,  Cal. 


THE  FIELD. 


Peanut  Growing  in  California. 

To  the  Editor:— As  the  frost  last  week  destroyed 
my  apricots,  greatly  injured  the  prunes  and  nipped  the 
pears,  my  business  is  contracted  down  to  a  peanut  basis. 
But  I  should  like  to  know  all  about  the  raising  of  those 
same  peanuts.  I  am  told  that  this  is  the  right  season 
for  planting.  Any  information  through  your  columns 
or  direction  where  to  find  such  would  be  appreciated  by 
your  Frost-bitten  Subscriber. 

The  best  account  of  peanut  growing  in  California 
we  have  seen  is  the  following,  which  was  prepared 
for  the  Southern  California  Pomological  Society  by 
C.  E.  Utt  of  Tustin,  Orange  county: 

For  the  profitable  production  of  peanuts  care 
should  be  taken  to  select  suitable  land.  The  soil  best 
adapted  to  this  crop  is  a  deep,  sandy  loam  or  sedi- 
ment— a  soil  that  does  not  bake,  is  friable  and  easy 
to  work.  A  heavy  soil  will  retard  the  develop- 
ment of  the  nuts  and  prove  undesirable  in  every  way. 
Land  that  has  been  planted  to  alfalfa,  though  loose 
in  character  and  otherwise  desirable,  is  not  condu- 
cive to  the  best  development  of  this  earth  nut,  unless 
farmed  to  other  crops  before  planting  to  this  crop. 
I  have  frequently  noticed  that  the  vines  grown  on 
land  previously  occupied  by  a  stand  of  alfalfa  do  not 
do  so  well.  The  pods  are  large  but  ill-formed  and  in- 
variably empty.  This  is  the  more  remarkable  from 
the  fact  that  alfalfa  is  regarded  as  a  renovator  of 
worn-out  lands.  The  soil  should  be  retentive  of  moist- 
ure so  as  to  insure  a  steady  growth  of  the  plants 
until  fall.  Land  that  will  grow  a  moderate  crop  of 
corn  without  irrigation  is  moist  enough.  Drier  lands 
can  be  used  by  irrigating  during  the  growing  season, 
say  about  the  middle  of  July  or  a  little  earlier.  Irri- 
gation, however,  adds  to  the  cost  of  production  and 
usually  injures  the  quality  of  the  nuts.  In  irrigating 
a  growing  crop  one  should  be  careful  to  keep  the 
water  well  away  from  the  vines,  allowing  it  to  sub- 
irrigate.  If,  by  accident,  the  water  should  flood  the 
vines,  care  should  be  taken  to  loosen  the  earth  so  as 
to  admit  the  nut  stems,  else  they  will  be  barren.  I 
do  not  think  it  advisable,  in  view  of  the  present  low 
price  of  nuts,  to  grow  a  crop  on  land  requiring  irri- 
gation. If  not  enough  rain  falls  during  the  winter 
the  land  may  be  irrigated  before  planting.  To  prop- 
erly prepare  the  land  for  planting,  plow  deep  during 
January  or  February  and  loosen  with  a  cultivator  or 
plow  just  before  planting.  The  second  cultivation  or 
plowing  should  not  be  so  deep  as  the  first. 

As  to  varieties,  the  only  kind  proving  profitable 
with  us,  or  so  far  as  my  observation  goes  in  this 
State,  is  known  as  the  "  Virginia."  which  has  become 
localized  and  known  quite  generally  in  the  market  as 
the  "  California  "  peanut. 

Planting  and  Cultivation. — The  planting  season 
is  from  March  20th  to  the  middle  of  May,  the  most  of 
the  planting  being  done  in  April.  The  largest  yield 
I  ever  received  came  from  a  field  planted  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  March.  I  usually  plant  during  the  fore 
part  of  April,  and  am  convinced  that  early  planting 
is  preferable.  Some  few  growers,  however,  contend 
that  planting  should  not  be  done  before  May.  The 
seed  should  be  shelled  and  one  kernel  dropped  in  a 
place.  It  may  be  soaked  to  hasten  sprouting.  If 
this  is  done,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  soak  too 
long,  and  then  handled  with  care,  as  soaked  seed  is 
easily  injured.  Planting  is  generally  done  by  attach- 
ing a  shoe,  similar  to  those  used  on  corn  planters,  to 
a  slide  or  to  trucks  and  the  seed  dropped  by  hand 
through  a  funnel  connected  with  the  shoe.  The 
planter  does  its  own  covering  and  the  driver  and 
dropper  both  ride.  The  seed  is  usually  planted  about 
3  inches  deep,  in  rows  about  40  inches  apart,  and 
from  12  to  24  inches  apart  in  the  row. 

If  no  rain  falls  after  planting,  I  should  not  care  if 
the  crop  was  never  cultivated  provided  the  weeds 
could  be  kept  down.  Nevertheless,  I  usually  culti- 
vate about  twice  with  a  weed  knife,  leaving  the 
ground  as  level  as  possible.  I  cannot  advise  deep 
cultivation,  as  I  have  seen  fields  of  fine  nuts  ruined 
by  it.  Care  should  be  taken  to  keep  scrupulously 
free  from  weeds.  If  rain  falls  after  planting,  it  is 
best  to  loosen  the  ground  around  the  plants  so  as  to 
enable  the  nut  stems  to  enter  the  ground  easily.  It 
is  not  necessary  to  throw  dirt  over  the  plants  ;  the 
stems  will  enter  themselves  if  the  soil  is  mellow. 

The  principal  pests  are  gophers,  squirrels,  red 
spider  and  your  neighbor's  hens.  The  former  should 
be  poisoned.  Neglect  to  do  this  often  costs  many 
dollars.    The  red  spider,  however,  is  the  most  for- 
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midable  and  dangerous  pest.  Many  use  sulphur, 
sprinkling  a  small  amount  on  each  vine  subject  to  the 
pest.  The  result  seems  doubtful,  some  growers  not 
being  certain  of  receiving  any  benefit,  while  others 
are  convinced  that,  if  used  in  time,  it  keeps  this  pest 
in  check.  A  few  have  used  a  cheap  wash,  claiming 
for  it  greater  economy. 

The  harvest  commences  in  the  latter  part  of  Sep- 
tember and  continues  till  the  middle  of  November, 
the  major  portion  being  picked  during  October.  The 
nuts  are  first  dug  by  passing  a  steel  knife,  similar  to 
a  weed  knife,  drawn  by  two  horses,  just  under  the 
nuts,  cutting  the  tap  root  of  the  vine.  Men  with 
forks  follow  and  lift  the  vines  out  of  the  ground  and 
drop  them,  nuts  down,  in  winrows,  throwing  four  or 
six  rows  together,  but  only  one  vine  deep,  so  that 
they  may  dry  rapidly. 

Picking. — After  drying,  the  vines  are  thrown  in 
piles  and  the  pickiag  begins.  This  is  generally  done 
by  Mexicans  and  their  families,  the  grower  contract- 
ing with  the  boss  to  furnish  hands  and  superintend  at 
so  much  per  sack  of  forty  pounds.  In  picking  care 
should  be  taken  to  see  that  all  good  nuts  are  taken 
from  the  vines,  leaving  those  that  are  immature.  See 
that  the  stems  are  all  picked  off  so  that  they  will 
present  a  marketable  appearance.  After  picking, 
the  nuts  are  placed  (two  or  three  sacks  at  a  time)  in 
a  large  cylinder  churn  or  polisher  made  of  lath  or 
heavy  wire  screen,  which  is  revolved  until  the  nuts 
are  sufficiently  cleaned.  After  cleaning,  it  is  best 
to  pass  them  through  a  separator,  where,  by  means 
of  an  air  blast,  the  empty  pods  are  thrown  out,  thus 
enhancing  their  market  value.  The  nuts  should  be 
sent  to  market  in  new  sacks  holding  about  120  pounds 
each. 

Cost  of  the  Crop. — One  serious  drawback  to  pea- 
nut growing  is  the  cost  of  harvesting,  as  the  grower 
can  do  but  little,  comparatively,  of  the  picking,  and 
hence  is  called  upon  to  hire  it  done.  If  some  one 
would  invent  a  peanut  picker  that  would  do  the  work 
cheaply  and  well,  it  would  greatly  lessen  the  cost  of 
production.  As  to  the  cost  of  production,  I  put  it  at 
3  cents  per  pound  under  favorable  conditions.  My 
own  experience  ranges  from  2£  to  4  cents,  and  I  am 
persuaded  that  the  present  crop  in  this  county  has 
averaged  a  cost  of  3  cents.  The  yield  of  nuts  usually 
produced  on  an  acre  is  about  thirty  sacks,  or  1200 
pounds.  The  best  yield  I  ever  knew  was  over  sixty 
sacks,  or  2400  pounds. 

Markets. — Our  markets  are  Los  Angeles  and  San 
Francisco.  The  prices  received  range  from  2J  to  5 
cents  per  pound.  The  earliest  harvest  this  year  was 
sold  at  from  3J  to  4  cents,  but  the  bulk  of  the  crop  is 
yet  in  growers'  hands,  with  the  buyers  offering  3 
cents.  Usually  prices  advance  considerably  before 
another  crop,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  next  summer 
nuts  will  be  worth  considerably  more  than  they  are 
now.  Our  market  is,  and  necessarily  always  will  be, 
restricted  this  ceast.  Any  considerable  export  to 
foreign  countries  is  prevented  by  the  competition  of 
nuts  from  the  west  coast  of  Africa  and  other  tropical 
countres  where  land  and  labor  are  cheap.  Shipments 
to  the  east  of  the  Rockies  is  prohibited  by  the  south- 
ern crop  from  Virginia,  Tennessee,  Georgia  and  the 
Carolinas.  Indeed,  they  produce  nuts  so  much 
cheaper  than  we  that  they  can  and  actually  do  ship 
many  carloads  to  this  coast,  paying  a  rail  freight  for 
3000  miles,  and  "bear  "  our  market. 

In  conclusion,  if  you  are  thinking  of  growing  pea- 
nuts, don't  rush  into  the  business  on  a  large  scale. 
No  one  has  yet  retired  with  a  fortune  from  growing 
this  crop.  Finally,  if  you  do  plant  a  few  peanuts, 
don't  expect  too  much,  for  while  we  sometimes  sell 
for  5  cents  nuts  which  cost  3  cents  to  produce,  we 
also  at  times  sell  for  2  cents  nuts  which  cost  4  cents 
to  produce. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Frost  Fighting  Devices. 

It  is  reported  from  San  Jose  that  F.  G.  Deane  of 
Morgan  Hill  has  invented  a  frost-fighting  apparatus 
which  he  claims  will  give  good  results.  The  instru- 
ment used  consists  of  a  plain  basket  of  coarse  wire, 
surrounded  by  a  vessel  containing  water.  In  this 
basket  a  fire  is  built  of  coal  or  hard  wood,  and  the 
baskets  are  placed  at  short  intervals  through  the 
orchards.  The  pans  of  water  serve  the  double  pur- 
pose of  creating  steam  and  causing  the  heat  to  radi- 
ate, instead  of  going  straight  upward.  The  baskets 
are  prepared  and  placed  on  short  iron  rods  in  the 
orchards  beforehand.  A  thermometer,  so  arranged 
that  when  the  mercury  falls  to  34°  an  electric  bell 
will  ring,  gives  the  alarm,  and  at  once  the  baskets 
are  fired,  oil  being  used  to  aid  the  combustion. 

The  Washington  fruit  growers  are  also  on  the  trail 
of  the  frost  serpent.  In  Yakima  valley  P.  J.  Flint 
and  Rev.  F.  Walden  have  built  movable  fire  sheds,  to 
drag  about  the  orchards  with  horses  during  nights 
when  a  severe  freeze  is  expected.  The  fuel  used  will 
be  wood  and  possibly  damp  straw,  with  the  object  of 
creating  a  dense  smoke  throughout  the  orchards. 
The  plan  is  working  successfully,  and  other  orchard- 
ists  are  preparing  to  put  it  into  operation.  Yakima 
valley  alone  has  6000  acres  in  orchards,  practically 
all  of  which  is  intended  for  commercial  purposes.  A 
year  ago  early  peaches  and  apricots  were  severely 


damaged  by  frost,  causing  some  growers  to  replant 
their  orchards  to  winter  apples  and  other  hardy 
fruits.  Some  think  the  smoke  scheme  will  obviate 
the  necessity  of  making  this  expensive  change. 

This  moving  smoker  is  not  new.  George  Dietzler 
of  Butte  Co.,  Cal.,  had  them  in  use  several  years  ago, 
as  described  at  the  time  in  our  columns. 


Against  Hedges. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  last  issue  I  see  an  inquiry 
as  to  the  best  time  to  prune  cypress  hedges  and  note 
your  reply. 

From  considerable  experience  with  hedges  I  should 
advise  any  one  who  is  so  unfortunate  as  to  have 
cypress  hedges  to  care  for,  and  does  not  see  his  way 
clear  to  grub  them  out  and  plant  something  more 
desirable,  to  follow  your  advice,  and  then  prune 
again  between  times.  The  Monterey  cypress  must  be 
sheared  often  and  carefully  to  keep  it  looking  well, 
and  even  then  it  has  the  bad  habit  of  dying  out  in 
spots. 

A  spark  of  fire  dropped  into  an  old  cypress  hedge 
will  ignite  the  dry  leaves  and  twigs  of  which 
the  inside  is  filled  and  the  only  way  to  stop  it  is  to 
cut  a  gap  in  the  hedge  ahead  of  the  fire  and  be  quick 
about  it  too.  H.  G.  Keesling. 

Edenvale,  April  21,  1901. 

We  are  much  of  the  same  opinion  after  twenty-five 
years  experience  with  cypress  hedges,  and  yet  when 
young  they  have  charms  for  many  eyes. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Notes  for  the  Busy  Season. 

To  the  Editor: — These  are  busy  days  with  many  a 
poultry  man  in  this  State,  for  the  best  time  of  all  the 
year  for  hatching  chickens  is  rapidly  passing.  Two 
months,  at  the  most,  only  remain  in  which  to  profit- 
ably raise  chickens,  either  by  incubator  or  by  hen. 
A  very  large  number  of  chicks  are  being  hatched 
this  spring;  but  all  these  will  by  no  means  be  raised 
to  maturity.  There  are  many  things  done  that  prove 
fatal  to  the  little  ones  that  one  sees  afterward  might 
have  been  avoided  ;  but  it  is  by  these  mistakes  one 
gains  knowledge  that  will  profit  him  in  the  future. 

By  the  Artificial  Route. — It  is  certain  that  more 
attention  is  given  to  poultry  raising  this  season  than 
in  previous  years.  It  is  equally  true  that  more  incu- 
bators are  in  use  than  formerly.  They  are  getting  to 
be  more  popular  as  the  merits  of  the  good  machines 
are  demonstrated.  The  increased  use  of  the  machines 
is  demonstrated  in  one  way  by  the  large  number  of 
patterns  advertised  in  poultry  papers  all  over  the 
country.  Not  a  few  farmers  are  using  incubators, 
finding  them  far  preferable  to  the  old  method  of 
hatching  by  hens. 

If  the  reader  has  no  incubator,  but  intends  getting 
one  another  season,  be  sure,  in  the  first  place,  that  a 
machine  of  approved  merit  is  purchased.  There  is  a 
great  difference  in  incubators,  and  quite  frequently 
the  novice  is  dissatisfied  with  his  purchase.  There  is 
little  difficulty  with  a  good  machine. 

Neither  is  there  danger  with  a  good  brooder.  But, 
evidently,  there  are  many  crude  ones  in  use,  for  of 
late  in  different  parts  of  the  State  brooders  have 
caught  fire  and  burned  with  their  contents,  often 
numbering  hundreds  of  the  innocents.  These  fires  are 
the  result  in  almost  every  case  of  badly  constructed 
brooders,  notably,  faulty  lamps.  There  need  be  no 
fear  of  fire  if  good  lamps  are  used  and  kept  in  good 
condition.  Disaster,  always  hard  to  bear,  is  nearly 
always  the  result  of  carelessness.  A  slipshod  way  of 
managing  in  the  poultry  business  will  surely  be  at- 
tended with  loss. 

For  the  Youngsters. — It  is  surprising  to  see  how 
much  fine  charcoal  the  little  chicks  will  eat.  Keep  it, 
with  fine  grit,  before  them  all  the  time.  Charcoal, 
for  young  and  old  fowls,  is  a  necessity.  It  is  one  of 
the  best  stomach  correctives  and  will  greatly  add  to 
the  general  health  of  any  flock. 

The  smallest  chickens  are  little  cannibals  and  rob- 
bers, although  they  look  to  be  the  personification  of 
innocence.  To  prove  them  robbers  by  nature,  throw 
a  few  earth  worms  to  a  flock  of  twenty  or  more  and 
note  the  commotion  and  strife.  They  will  sometimes 
show  their  cannabalistic  propensities  and  will  so  rap- 
idly and  deftly  disembowel  their  nearest  relatives  as 
to  astonish  you.  This  is  written  of  brooder  chicks. 
Then  they  will  sometimes  pick  each  other's  eyes  and, 
if  not  watched,  will  soon  blind  their  mates.  The 
mutilated  ones  must  be  quickly  removed  and  the 
flock  divided.    Give  them  larger  quarters. 

Next  fall  lay  in  a  good  supply  of  wheat  chaff  to  use 
in  the  brooder  and  coops.  Using  a  liberal  supply  of 
this,  scatter  therein  finely-cracked  grain,  and  keep 
the  little  ones  at  work  from  the  time  they  are  a  day 
old.  If  this  plan  is  used,  there  will  be  no  complaint 
about  leg  weakness. 

Always  endeavor  to  prevent  the  chicks  from 
crowding.  Many  of  the  finest  chicks  are  thus  smoth- 
ered to  death.  A  half  dozen  or  more  will  be  killed  in 
this  way  in  a  very  short  time — only  a  few  moments — 


if  you  are  not  on  your  guard.  The  poultry  man  who 
can  always  keep  his  chicks  from  crowding  has  con- 
quered one  of  the  greatest  difficulties  of  the  art  of 
raising  chickens — for  art  it  is. 

The  Age  Limit. — One  of  the  most  important  ques- 
tions connected  with  the  production  of  eggs  is  :  At 
what  age  do  fowls  become  unprofitable  ?  It  is  a  ques- 
tion many  have  asked  and  but  few  have  solved. 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  are  familiar 
with  the  experiments  made  along  this  line  a  year  or 
two  ago  by  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  of 
Utah,  and  the  illustrations  accompanying  the  detailed 
account  of  the  experiment.  The  result  was  decidedly 
in  favor  of  the  pullets  as  against  the  old  hens.  The 
former  were  shown  up  in  grand  style  by  a  large  bas- 
ket brim  full  of  eggs;  the  latter  by  a  much  smaller 
basket,  even  full.  (See  Pacific  Rural  Press,  Julv 
22,  1899.) 

Now,  the  result  of  this  experiment  did  not  coincide 
with  the  opinions  of  many  a  poultry  farmer  who 
prided  himself  upon  the  laying  qualities  of  his  two 
and  three-year-old  hens.  But  the  experiment  con- 
firmed others  in  their  views  in  the  matter.  Not  a  few 
will  ever  be  convinced  as  to  the  universal  reliability 
of  the  experiment,  because  their  own  experience  does 
not  tally  with  that  of  the  Utah  people. 

In  1898-99  the  West  Virginia  Experiment  Station 
tried  their  best  to  solve  the  knotty  question.  Seven 
months  were  devoted  to  the  trial.  White  and  Brown 
Leghorn  pullets  and  two  and  three-year-old  hens 
were  used.  The  result  is  summed  up  as  follows: 
"  The  three  pens  of  pullets,  calculated  for  100  hens  in 
each  pen,  laid  during  the  experiment  6209  eggs,  and 
the  old  fowls  6349  eggs." 

Tonics. — The  use  of  condition  powers  is  strongly 
advocated  by  many,  especially  those  who  have  these 
powders  for  sale.  The  powders  are  put  in  the  mash 
in  liberal  quantity.  To  test  the  advisability  of  this 
method  of  feeding,  the  Hatch  Experiment  Station, 
connected  with  the  Agricultural  College  of  Massachu- 
setts, conducted  a  series  of  experiments,  in  as  fair  a 
manner  as  possible,  with  the  following  result : 

"In  favor  of  the  condition  powder  we  have  one  ex- 
periment; against  it  we  have  two.  It  is  not,  how- 
ever, my  disposition  to  claim  the  powder  injurious, 
but  simply  that  it  is  not  beneficial.  This  the  four 
experiments,  carried  on  with  the  utmost  fairness, 
prove.  In  the  light  of  these  results,  it  is  believed 
that  poultry  keepers  throw  away  money  expended 
for  condition  powders." 

Meat  or  Bone. — At  the  same  institution  a  series  of 
experiments  to  test  the  comparative  value  of  meat 
meal  and  cut  bone  for  egg  production  were  carried 
on.  In  the  morning  mash  of  one  lot  one  part  of  ani- 
mal meal  to  five  parts  total  dry  materials  was  used  ; 
in  the  mash  of  the  other  lot  the  same  proportion  of 
fresh-cut  bone  was  used.  In  conclusion:  "The  ad- 
vantage in  this  trial  lies  clearly  with  the  animal  meal 
as  a  food  for  egg  production.  It  has  given  more  eggs 
of  greater  average  weight  and  at  considerable  less 
cost  than  the  bone,  and  it  is  moreover,  a  convenient 
food  to  use,  as  well  as  cheaper." 

A  Laying  Box.  — The  writer  has  for  some  time 
used  a  pattern  of  box  for  hens  to  lay  in  that  has 
proved  the  very  best  he  has  ever  constructed.  It  is 
so  convenient,  so  satisfactory  in  every  way,  that  he 
is  sure  all  who  put  these  boxes  in  their  poultry 
houses  will  be  well  pleased.  The  advantages  are 
that  the  box  is  readily  cleaned,  it  affords  the  seclu- 
sion that  the  hen  so  well  likes,  and  there  is  no  chance 
for  biddy  to  roost  on  it.  The  following  is  the  descrip- 
tion :  The  idea  is  to  build  the  box  against  the  side 
wall  or  against  the  end  of  the  hen  house.  The  nests 
are  12  inches  square  and  9  inches  deep,  with  the  back 
and  sides  nailed  fast  to  the  bottom,  the  front  board 
being  removable,  so  that  the  boxes  may  easily  be 
cleaned.  The  cover  of  the  box  is  of  thin  stuff,  with  a 
slant  of  50°.  The  lid  is  30  inches  wide  and  strongly 
hinged  and  cleated.  At  the  back  of  the  nests  there 
is  a  4-inch  walk,  extending  out  from  the  box  1  foot, 
for  the  hens  to  fly  up  on.  There  is  a  2-inch  space  at 
each  side  of  the  walk.  The  nest  can  be  fastened  up  2 
feet  from  the  floor  for  Leghorns.  It  does  not  take 
up  any  space  on  the  floor  whatever. 

Napa,  April  15.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 


AGRICULTURAL  SCIENCE. 


University  Summer  School  of  Agriculture  and 
Horticulture. 

The  University  of  California  has  just  issued  a  30- 
page  pamphlet  giving  in  detail  information  about  the 
summer  schools  which  will  be  open  to  students  from 
June  27  to  August  7  at  the  University  in  Berkeley. 
The  offering  includes  condensed  courses  of  instruction 
in  nearly  all  branches  of  learning,  and  from  this 
varied  feast  the  attendant  can  select  whatever  he  is 
fitted  to  assimilate.  The  charge  is  $10,  for  which  the 
attendant  can  take  just  as  much  or  as  little  as  he 
likes.  All  interested  should  apply  for  the  pamphlet 
to  Mr.  James  Sutton,  recorder  of  the  faculties,  Ber- 
keley, Cal.  It  gives  not  only  information  of  the 
studies  offered,  but  practical  suggestions  as  to  cost 
of  living  at  Berkeley  during  the  session,  etc.    It  is 
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desirable  to  take  up  the  matter  at  once  and  make 
the  necessary  arrangements. 

Readers  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  more  particularly  interested  in  the 
courses  offered  in  agricultural  subjects.  President 
Wheeler  has  taken  special  satisfaction  in  the  devel- 
opment of  the  summer  school  in  agriculture,  and  in 
addition  to  the  regular  instructors  of  the  University 
staff  has  secured  the  services  of  Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey, 
the  eminent  horticulturist  of  Cornell  University, 
whose  books  are  so  well  known  to  our  readers.  Prof. 
Bailey  will  lecture  and  give  laboratory  demonstra- 
tions in  nature  study,  which  ought  to  attract  teach- 
ers from  all  parts  of  the  State. 

The  Agricultural  Courses.— The  main  purpose 
of  the  courses  in  agriculture,  horticulture  and  irriga- 
tion is  to  present  connectedly  the  most  important 
deductions  from  science  and  practice  along  the  lines 
indicated  by  the  titles.  It  is  hoped  that  this  will  fur- 
nish much  information  of  great  interest  and  value  in 
itself,  and  at  the  same  time  be  suggestive  of  direc- 
tions of  more  extended  study  and  observation  to  be 
individually  pursued  by  students  according  to  their 
several  inclinations  and  opportunities.  In  this  way 
the  courses  are  expected  to  interest  practical  farm- 
ers, and  to  assist  them  in  attaining  the  modern  point 
of  view,  as  well  as  the  latest  facts  and  beliefs,  poli- 
cies and  methods,  so  far  as  the  limited  time  given  to 
the  subjects  will  allow.  To  general  students  of  in- 
dustries and  commerce  the  courses  will  afford  glances 
at  the  advanced  agricultural  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
day.  Although  the  subjects  are  all  inter-related, 
each  will  be  treated,  so  far  as  possible,  as  complete 
in  itself,  and  the  student  may  elect  one  or  more  at 
pleasure. 

1.  Physics  and  Chemistry  of  Plants  and  their 
Application. — Professor  Hilgard.    Ten  lectures. 

2.  Physics  and  Chemistry  of  Soils. — Assistant  Pro- 
fessor Loughridge. 

3.  American  Horticulture.  —  Professor  Bailey. 
An  exposition,  from  scientific  and  industrial  points 
of  view,  of  the  principles  involved,  and  a  discussion  of 
methods  and  materials  employed.  The  aim  will  be  to 
assist  the  student  to  broad  views  of  the  wonderful 
achievements  of  American  horticultural  arts  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century. 

4.  California  Fruit  Growing. — Professor  Wickson. 
Local  adaptations,  policies  and  practices  in  the  pro- 
duction of  different  fruits.    Ten  lectures. 

5.  Pacific  Coast  Irrigation  Practice. — Professor 
Wickson.  Policies  and  methods  and  conditions  favor- 
ing their  pursuance.    Ten  lectures. 

6.  Irrigation. — Professor  Wilson.  The  distribu- 
tion and  division  of  streams  in  irrigation,  measure- 
ment and  duty  of  water.    Ten  lectures. 


7.  Special  Lectures  on  Irrigation. — (a)  "Legal 
Problems  of  Irrigation,"  Judge  John  D.  Works  of  Los 
Angeles  ;  (b)  "  The  Work  of  the  California  Water  and 
Forest  Association,"  William  Thomas,  president  of 
the  association;  (c)  " The  Distribution  of  Streams  in 
Irrigation,"  two  lectures  by  Hon.  R.  C.  Gemmell, 
State  Engineer  of  Utah;  (d)  " Pumping  Water  for 
Irrigation,"  Lewis  A.  Hicks.  These  lectures  are  to 
be  delivered  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  weeks  of  the 
session,  the  exact  dates  to  be  announced. 

8.  Nature  and  Treatment  of  Plant  Diseases. — 
Mr.  Bioletti.    Ten  lectures. 

9.  Human  Foods.  —  Assistant  Professor  Jaffa. 
Their  composition  and  use  and  their  adulterations. 
Ten  lectures. 

10.  Feeding  Farm  Animals. — Assistant  Professor 
Jaffa.  Cattle  and  poultry  foods  and  their  rational 
use.    Ten  lectures. 

11.  Breeds  and  Breeding. — Mr.  Anderson.  Prin- 
ciples and  practices  to  be  observed  in  securing  the 
best  animals  for  various  purposes.    Ten  lectures. 

12.  Milk  and  Its  Products. — Mr.  Anderson.  A  re- 
view of  modern  dairy  science  and  methods.  Ten  lec- 
tures. 

Though  these  agricultural  courses  are  arranged  to 
occupy  the  pupil  most  of  the  time  during  the  day,  if 
he  desires  to  get  as  much  agriculture  as  possible  dur- 
ing his  stay,  the  attending  agriculturist  may  choose 
from  other  subjects  also  and  take  as  little  or  much 
as  he  desires  in  his  own  line  of  work.  The  summer 
school  will  afford  opportunity  to  those  of  mature 
years  who  desire  to  get  some  insight  into  the  so- 
called  scientific  agricultural  instruction  of  the  day. 
It  will  also  be  helpful  to  young  farmers  who  do  not 
think  they  can  afford  to  take  regular  instruction  at 
the  University.  Newcomers  to  the  State  will  also  be 
edified,  for  nearly  all  discussions  will  be  from  a  Cali- 
fornia point  of  view. 


The  officers  of  the  Nevada  County  Bank  at  Grass 
Valley  are  doing  a  very  praiseworthy  thing  for  their 
region.  They  wish  to  advance  the  local  fruit  inter- 
ests. The  first  step  they  are  taking  is  to  determine 
whether  or  not  there  is  enough  fruit  to  warrant  the 
establishment  of  a  cannery.  If  it  is  determined  that 
there  is  enough  fruit,  steps  will  be  taken  to  interest 
outside  capital  in  putting  up  the  cannery,  which  need 
not  be  large  nor  expensive,  but  should  be  properly 
equipped  in  order  to  give  satisfaction.  They  say  the 
principal  fruit  will  be  Bartlett  pears.  They  expect 
the  cannery  will  not  only  establish  a  market  for  the 
fruit,  but  will  encourage  the  planting  of  more  trees. 
We  mention  this  chiefly  to  emphasize  the  fact 
that  they  are  going  about  the  matter  in  the  right 
way.  Many  people  with  good  intentions  undertake  the 
cannery  movement  with  a  grand  exhortation  on  gen- 
eral principles.  For  success  the  cannery  needs 
much  more  than  that.  It  must  be  known  just  what 
fruit  will  be  available  and  in  what  quantities.  Usu- 
ally it  is  not  enough  to  be  sure  of  one  kind  of  fruit 
because  the  cannery  should  have  as  long  a  season  as 
possible.  Again,  there  must  be  well  grown  fruit.  It 
is  not  enough  to  know  that  much  fruit  goes  to  waste. 
It  is  often  the  case  that  owing  to  the  lack  of  skill 
and  attention  with  which  it  is  grown  it  had  better  go 
to  waste  by  the  cheapest  route.  It  is  also  not 
enough  to  know  that  there  are  many  varieties  of 
certain  fruits — sometimes  there  are  too  many:  all 
kinds  of  fruits  in  all  kinds  of  conditions.  This  is  not 
a  good  foundation  for  a  cannery.  There  must  be 
plenty  of  fruits  of  a  few  thoroughly  acceptable  can- 
ning varieties.  For  these  reasons  it  is  important  to 
start  in  as  our  Grass  Valley  friends  are  doing.  First 
find  out  what  your  locality  can  offer  the  canner  and 
then  be  sure  that  there  is  enough  to  supply  a  can- 
nery of  sufficient  size.  These  things  cannot  be  profit- 
ably done  on  too  small  a  scale. 


That  Strong  Paris  Green  for  Apricots. 


To  the  Editor: — In  answer  to  your  question  as  to 
injury  by  using  Paris  green  too  strong — that  is,  one 
pound  to  100  gallons  of  water  (Pacific  Rural  Press, 
April  6th) — I  would  say  that  I  can  not  find  a  single 
leaf  injured  on  apricot  trees,  which  is  the  kind  of 
tree  on  which  I  used  it.    I  have  no  doubt  it  would  in- 
jure peach  trees,  but  canker  worms  do  not  bother 
peach  trees.    I  also  think  that  cherry  trees  would 
not  stand  it  quite  as  strong.    All  I  can  say  is  that 
i  there  is  no  danger  to  apricot  trees,  even  if  used  still 
j  stronger,  but  it  is  not  necessary.    The  worms  on  our 
:  trees  are  nearly  all  dead.  C.  Vooel. 

Suisun,  Cal. 


California  is  in  first  at  the  horticultural  end  of  the 
Pan-American  Exposition.  Both  Mr.  Wiggin  and 
Mr.  Filcher  are  in  Buffalo  setting  up  their  permanent 
features  of  their  displays  and  material  is  constantly 
J  going  forward.  It  looks  as  though  California  would 
|  have  no  regrets  in  connection  with  her  Pan-American 
enterprise. 

Fuller's  earth,  such  as  is  found  near  Bakersfield, 
Cal.,  can  be  used  for  refining  mineral  oils.  The  ordinary 
way  is  to  dry  the  earth  thoroughly,  then  grind  to  60- 
mesh  and  fill  it  into  long  cylinders  through  which  the 
crude  black  oil  is  allowed  to  percolate  very  slowly.  The 
oil  that  first  comes  out  is  clear  as  water  and  much 
thinner  than  that  which  follows.  When  the  color  of  the 
exuding  oil  reaches  a  certain  maximum  shade  the  pro- 
cess is  stopped,  and  the  cylinder  refilled  with  fresh  earth, 
when  the  percolation  is  resumed. 


GRAND  COMBINATION   PUBLIC  SALE. 

1 5 Registered  Hereford  Cattle— l  so 

at  DENVER  UNION  STOCK  YARDS,  Denver,  colo., 

MONDAY  AND  TUESDAY,  MAY  6=7,  1901. 

When  150  HEAD  OF  CATTLE  will  be  sold,  consisting  of  both  BULLS  AND  HEIFERS, 

from  the  herds  of  Gudgell  &  Simpson,  Independence,  Mo.;  Scott  &  March,  Belton,  Mo.; 
Sunny  Slope  Farm,  C.  A.  Stannard,  Prop.;  Lowell,  Barroll  &  DeWitt,  Denver,  Colo.; 
and  the  Western  Breeders'  Association,  A.  J.  Bothwell,  President,  Denver,  Colo. 

This  offering  is  composed  of  Strictly  First-CIass  Cattle  of  Serviceable 
Ages  and  are  in  Fine  Condition  for  Service  and  Usefulness. 
^i^?40A5*  Sale  will  open  at  One  O'Clock  P.  M.  Monday. 

For   Catalogues,  Address 

COLS.  F.  M.  WOODS  and  CAREY  M.  JONES,  Auctioneers.  GUDGELL  &  SIMPSON,  Independence,  Mo. 

BAY  :  CITY  :  IRON  :  WORKS, 


1  Slffl  P 


Telephone  Main  1093. 


Write  for  Prices. 


VA/o    Manufacture    a    Pull    Line  of 

FRUIT  MACHINERY, 

Also  Cannery  Supplies  and  Orchard  Trucks. 


 ALL    KINDS  OF  

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 


Write  for  Catalogue,  mentioning  this  paper. 

BARNGROVER,  HULL  &  CO., 

SAN    JOSE.  CAL, 


F.    I.    fflATTH  EW8,  Proprietor. 


R.   X..  FISCHER'S 

PATENT  TAPER  BOILERS 

Are  the  Easiest  Steaming  Straw- 
Bnrners  Hade. 

NEW  AND  SECOND-HAND  THRESH- 
ING ENGINES  AND  BOILERS 
A  SPECIALTY. 

Old  Threshing  Engines  Repaired  and  Mounted 
on  New  Boilers  at  Lowest  Prices. 

Extras  for  Rice,  Heald,  Mitchell.  Fischer  & 
Ketcher  Engines  furnished  at  short  notice. 

For  Circulart,  etc.,  addrett 

BAY  CITY  IRON  WORKS, 

521  THIRD  STREET, 
OAKLAND,  CALIFORNIA. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Haywards  Cannery  Will  be  Re- 
built.— Oakland  Enquirer,  April  19  :  In- 
surance adjusters  are  at  work  in  Hay- 
wards  rating  up  the  loss  on  the  Hunt  can- 
nery, which  was  recently  hurned  to  the 
ground.  Orders  have  been  given  to  re- 
build the  plant  at  once.  As  soon  as  the 
adjusters  have  finished,  a  large  force  of 
workmen  will  clear  away  the  debris  so 
that  the  new  structures  can  be  hurried 
along  with  as  little  delay  as  possible.  It 
is  hoped  that  a  portion  of  this  year's  crop 
may  be  handled,  and  for  that  reason  the 
work  of  rebuilding  will  be  rushed.  The 
loss  has  been  scaled  down  by  the  adjust- 
ers so  that  it  amounts  to  about  $125,000, 
which  is  practically  covered  by  insurance. 

BUTTE. 

Big  Shipment  of  Mules.  —  Biggs 
Notes  :  Mr.  Biggs  has  shipped  from  here 
four  carloads  of  mules  within  the  last  six 
weeks,  finishing  a  big  contract  made  by 
him  with  the  United  States  Government. 
It  is  not  authoritatively  known  just  what 
price  the  animals  were  sold  for,  but  it  was, 
as  near  as  can  be  learned,  about  $75  per 
head. 

Big  Price  for  Lambs. — Gridley  Her- 
ald, April  20  :  H.  A.  Woodworth  recently 
made  a  good  sale  of  lambs  to  Wm.  Tharp 
of  Sutter  City.  He  sold  some  twenty  head 
of  two-months-old  bucks,  receiving  $10  per 
head  for  the  same.  Mr.  Woodworth  has 
a  fine  bunch  of  sheep  and  always  gets  the 
top  notch  prices. 

Stage  Line  Equipped  With  Auto- 
mobile  S. — Oroville  Mercury :  James 
Conley  of  the  Oroville  &  Quincy  stage  line 
will  be  the  first  to  introduce  locomobile 
transportation  upon  a  mountain  stage 
route  in  this  county.  Mr.  Conley  and  his 
partner  have  just  ordered  a  machine  of 
the  most  up-to-date  pattern  and  expect  to 
have  it  in  operation  as  soon  as  the  snow 
disappears  from  the  summit.  It  will  carry 
fourteen  passengers  and  baggage.  The 
new  vehicle  will  take  the  place  of  the 
twenty  horses  now  used  to  operate  the 
line,  which  is  75  miles  long  and  passes 
over  the  summit  of  the  first  range  of  the 
Sierras.  The  trip  to  Quincy,  which  now 
occupies  twelve  hours  and  requires  hard 
driving,  with  several  changes  of  team, 
will  be  made  in  seven  hours.  The  fare  by 
the  new  method  of  travel  will  be  cheaper 
than  by  the  old  method,  and  fares  will  be 
reduced  from  the  present  price  of  $7  for 
the  through  trip  to  Quincy  to  $5.  The 
machine  will  cost  $3000  and  will  be  of  the 
most  approved  style.  The  company  by 
which  it  is  built  will  operate  it  two 
months  and  will  give  a  positive  guarantee 
that  it  will  do  business. 

Will  Try  Cotton.— Gridley  Herald  : 
Some  time  ago  we  stated  that  we  would 
like  to  see  a  crop  of  cotton  raised  on  the 
adobe  land  west  of  town,  and  said  the 
seed  would  be  forthcoming  if  some  of  our 
farmers  would  agree  to  plant,  cultivate 
and  pick  the  crop.  We  have  been  in- 
formed by  the  party  agreeing  to  furnish 
the  seed  that  several  of  the  farmers  had 
agreed  to  try  it  and  that  the  seed  was  ex- 
pected this  week.  It  comes  from  Merkle. 
Texas,  where  is  grown  some  of  the  finest 
upland  cotton  in  the  South. 

COLUSA. 

The  Lone  Thistle. — Colusa  Sun: 
The  Board  of  Supervisors  of  Colusa 
county  have  passed  an  ordinance  making 
it  unlawful  to  permit  thistles  or  "cockel- 
berries  "  to  grow  in  that  county.  Failure 
to  eradicate  these  weeds  is  made  punish- 
able by  fine  of  from  $25  to  $100,  or  im- 
prisonment in  the  county  jail  not  less  than 
ten  nor  more  than  ninety  days.  The  first 
thistle  seen  in  Colusa  county  was  in  '51. 
In  '52  there  was  a  hedge  patch,  and  now 
they  are  such  a  pest  that  the  authorities 
are  resorting  to  ordinances  for  their  de- 
struction. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Redwood  Stakes  for  Grape  Vines. 
— Martinez  Press :  A  number  of  vine- 
yardists  of  this  city  have  been  clubbing 
together  and  purchasing  redwood  stakes 


Horse  Owners!  Use 

GOMBAULT'S 

Caustic 


Balsam 


1  Safe  Speed;  and  Positive  Con 
The  Safoit.  Best  BLISTER  ever  used.  Takes 
the  place  of  all  liniments  for  mild  or  severe  action. 
Removes  Bunches  or  Blemishes  from  Horses 
and  Cattle.  SUPERSEDES  ALL  CAUTERY 
OR  FIRING.  Impossible  to  produce  scar  or  blemish. 

Every  bottle  sold  Is  warranted  to  give  satisfaction 
Price  $1.50  per  bottle.    Sold  by  druggists,  or 
■ent  by  express,  charges  paid,  with  full  directions 
for  its  use.    Send  for  descriptive  circulars. 
FHB  LAWRENCB-WIXX.IAM3  CO..  Cleveland  o 


for  grape  vines  by  the  carload.  They  come 
from  the  Santa  Cruz  section,  are  about  6 
feet  in  length  and  3  to  4  inches  in  diame- 
ter. Vineyardist  John  Reid  says  they 
will  remain  standing  from  four  to  five 
years. 

New  Species  of  Canker  Worm.— 
— Martinez  Press  :  A  new  species  of  can- 
ker worm  has  appeared  among  the 
orchards  in  the  vicinity  of  Martinez.  It 
is  about  J  inch  long,  greenish  in  color  and 
is  a  lively  traveler.  It  attacks  the  early 
fruit  as  it  is  forming  and  speedily  creates 
havoc  if  not  discovered  and  attended  to. 
It  is  not  thought  to  be  destructive  if 
attended  to  in  time,  as  remedies  are 
known  which  will  be  effectual  removers  of 
the  new  species  of  pest. 

Home  of  the  Asparagus. — Antioch 
Ledger,  April  20:  The  asparagus  season 
is  at  its  height  just  now  around  Antioch 
and  every  night  there  are  piles  of  boxes 
of  this  delicious  vegetable  on  the  wharf 
waiting  for  the  boats  to  be  shipped  to  San 
Francisco.  The  price  to  consumers  in  the 
city  and  elsewhere  is  10  cents  per  pound, 
but  the  commission  men  are  only  paying 
from  75  cents  for  a  fifty-pound  box  of 
third  quality  to  $2.25  for  the  first.  At 
this  rate  the  commission  men  and  retail- 
ers make  more  than  the  man  who  raises 
and  cultivates  the  asparagus.  This  vicin- 
ity is  noted  for  its  fine  asparagus  and  the 
vegetable  finds  ready  sale  wherever 
shipped. 

KINGS. 

Complain  of  Too  Much  Rain.— 
Hanford  Sentinel:  Silas  Simon,  who  has 
been  on  a  trip  through  the  '76  country, 
says  there  has  been  so  much  rain  in  that 
part  of  the  valley  this  year  that  the  grain 
crop  will  be  very  light.  The  Dinuba, 
Orosi  and  Reedley  country,  which  has  for 
several  years  been  the  dry  granary  of  the 
valley,  was  so  wet  that  it  was  impossible 
to  plant  the  land  to  grain  this  year.  There 
has  been  great  expansion  there  in  the 
planting  of  citrus  fruits  and  raisin  and 
wine  vineyards. 

NEVADA. 

Queer  Accident  to  a  Colt.— Grass 
Valley  Union  and  Herald  :  A  colt  belong- 
ing to  Brown  &  Blarney  broke  a  blood 
vessel  in  its  head  Monday  morning  by 
rearing  and  falling  backwards.  The  colt 
was  kept  at  the  field  of  the  firm  at  Watt 
Park.  It  is  a  very  valuable  animal,  with 
the  breed  of  a  good  trotter.  The  owners 
are  confident  of  the  recovery  of  the  young 
trotter. 

ORANGE. 
Walnut  Growers'  Association.— 
Santa  Ana  Blade:  The  Southern  Califor- 
nia Walnut  Growers'  Association  has 
elected  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  as  fol- 
lows: W.  H.  Spurgeon,  Santa  Ana,  presi- 
dent; T.  L.  Gouch,  Rivera,  vice-president; 
J.  A.  Montgomery,  Rivera,  secretary  and 
treasurer.  The  committee  entered  into  a 
contract  for  the  furnishing  of  75,000  bags 
for  the  crop  of  1901.  This  association  is 
composed  of  seven  organizations,  covering 
Los  Angeles,  Orange,  Ventura  and  Santa 
Barbara  counties.  The  executive  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  six  members  of  the 
board  of  directors  from  each  organization. 

RIVERSIDE. 
Hemet  Fruit  Association. — Hemet 
News  :  At  the  annual  meeting  of  stock- 
holders of  the  Hemet  Deciduous  Fruit 
Association  the  old  board  was  re-elected, 
viz.,  J.  A.  Brown,  P.  N.  Myers,  J.  H  Bot- 
terell,  A.  Saunders,  Charles  McDiarmid. 
After  the  stockholders'  meeting  had  ad- 
journed the  board  of  directors  met,  organ- 
ized and  re-elected  the  officers  of  last  year 
as  follows  :  J.  A.  Brown,  president ;  P. 
N.  Myers,  vice-president ;  J.  H.  Botterell, 
secretary;  Bank  of  Hemet,  treasurer. 

SANTA  CLARA.. 

Fruit  Prospects. — Campbell  corres- 
pondence San  Jose  Mercury,  April  20: 
The  indications  are  now  that  the  coming 
fruit  crop  will  be  very  light  throughout 
this  section.  From  what  we  can  learn 
there  will  be  less  than  one-quarter  of  a 
crop  of  prunes  and  probably  about  the 
same  ratio  of  peaches  and  apricots  as  the 
latter  fruits  were  heavily  damaged  by 
frost  except  in  a  few  favored  localities. 
The  orchards  are  in  good  thrifty  condi- 
tion and  we  may  expect  a  fine  quality  of 
fruit  and  prices  correspondingly  high. 

The  Salt  Industry.  —  Palo  Alto 
Times:  The  salt  industry  promises  to 
assume  much  importance  in  this  end  of 
the  bay.  A  company  headed  by  Frank 
Smith,  the  borax  king,  and  capitalized  for 
$250,000,  has  purchased  a  large  tract  of 
marsh  land  on  the  east  side  of  the  bay, 
near  Alviso,  and  will  begin  the  production 
of  salt  on  a  large  scale,  with  the  most  im- 
proved evaporating  apparatus.  A  recent 
combine  of  salt  producers  caused  an  ad- 
vance of  $7  a  ton  in  the  price  of  salt,  and 
this  fact  has  stimulated  the  present 
activity. 

Great  Land  Deal.— Gilroy  Advocate, 
April  20  :  The  lands  controlling  the  head- 
waters of  Coyote  creek  have  been  pur- 


chased by  a  powerful  syndicate  known  as 
the  Headlight  Investment  Co.  About 
50,000  acres  are  involved  in  the  deal.  Sev- 
eral owners  have  already  received  the 
money  for  their  lands.  Engineers  have 
been  making  examinations  of  the  coun- 
try. It  is  generally  conceded  that  the 
waters  of  Coyote  creek  will  be  dammed 
and  piped  for  irrigation  and  domestic  pur- 
poses, probably  to  the  cities  on  the  bay. 
The  principal  dam  will  be  located  about  4 
miles  this  side  of  the  Gilroy  hot  springs, 
at  a  point  where  the  stream  flows  through 
a  valley  offering  natural  advantages  for  a 
reservoir  capable  of  impounding  an  enor- 
mous volume  of  water,  having  a  storage 
capacity  equivalent  to  8000  H.  P.  A  sub- 
sidiary dam  will  be  placed  at  the  intersec- 
tion of  Hunting  Hollow  and  Coyote 
creeks,  2  miles  farther  east,  to  be  used  not 
only  for  supplementary  storage  purposes, 
but  also  as  a  protection  to  the  main  dam 
against  extraordinary  floods.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  cost  of  this  immense  piece 
of  work  will  amount  to  $1,500,000. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Rice  Culture  to  be  Tried.— Wat- 
sonville  Register  :  An  experiment  in  rice 
planting  is  being  made  in  this  valley.  The 
experiments  are  being  conducted  by  G.  S. 
Cleveland  and  his  son  George,  and  their 
field  of  operations  is  sixty  acres  of  slough 
land  on  the  north  side  of  Pinto  lake,  a 
portion  of  which  has  been  prepared  and 
planted  to  rice.  The  seed  used  is  the  red 
variety  from  Manila.  During  his  sojourn 
as  a  soldier  in  the  Philippines  George 
Cleveland  noticed  that  the  natives  of  that 
country  cultivated  the  red  rice  for  food 
for  themselves  and  as  fodder  for  cattle. 
The  grains  are  as  large  as  oats,  and  when 
cooked  the  natives  thrive  upon  it  as  a 
regular  diet.  As  fodder  it  made  a  succu- 
lent food  for  cattle,  and  it  is  in  the  latter 
form  that  it  will  be  cultivated  on  the 
Cleveland  ranch.  The  rice  grows  like 
alfalfa.  It  has  to  be  flooded  at  certain 
seasons  and  the  crop  is  generally  cut  when 
it  attains  a  growth  of  about  3  feet  in 
height.  After  the  first  year  it  will  grow 
continuously.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
that  a  quarter  of  an  acre  will  provide  feed 
for  twenty  head  of  stock.  Aside  from  its 
value  as  stock  feed,  wild  ducks  are  said  to 
be  exceedingly  fond  of  this  rice,  and  they 
have  been  known  to  travel  many  miles  to 
obtain  it. 

Cow  in  A  Queer  Fix. — Santa  Cruz 
Surf:  Frank  and  Kirk  Gilbert  ran  across 
a  cow  in  a  curious  position  Monday  while 
on  their  way  up  the  coast  on  a  fishing 
trip.  Near  the  Baldwin  dairy  a  cow  made 
an  attempt  to  leap  the  fence  and  landed  on 
it  so  that  her  front  feet  were  on  the  ground 
and  her  hind  feet  in  the  air.  The  cow  was 
helpless  and  could  not  move  from  the 
position.  The  Gilberts  notified  men  work- 
ing in  the  field  and  the  cow  was  extricated 
from  this  position  by  three  men.  It  would 
have  surely  meant  death  to  the  animal  if 
Messrs.  Gilbert  had  not  come  along  just 
in  time. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Grapes  Coming  Nicely.— Lodi  Sen- 
tinel, April  20:  The  late  frost  did  not  do 
such  a  vast  amount  of  damage  as  was  at 
first  thought.  Grapes  are  reported  as 
coming  along  well,  and  the  average  yield 
can  be  expected.  Ferrara  and  Black 
Prince  varieties  were  damaged  the  most 
and  will  not  yield  anything  like  an  aver- 
age crop.  The  other  kinds  seem  to  stand 
the  frost  much  better,  and  the  new  shoots 
now  showing  are  highly  pleasing  to  vine- 
yardists.  The  late-pruned  vines  are  the 
prize  winners  this  year,  as  they  were  not 
noticeably  injured. 

SHASTA. 

Heavy  Loss  of  Timber. —  Redding 
Free  Press:  Judge  C.  C.  Bush,  president 
of  the  Bank  of  Shasta  County,  has  re- 
turned from  a  trout-fishing  trip  on  the 
upper  waters  of  the  Sacramento  river,  and 
states  that  the  destruction  of  forest  tim- 
ber by  the  storms  of  the  severe  winter 
almost  surpasses  belief.  Everywhere  are 
seen  fallen  pines  and  firs.  Mighty  trees 
containing  thousands  of  feet  of  lumber 
are  strewn  about  as  if  some  giant  hand 
had  plucked  them  from  the  ground.  In 
many  places  roads  have  been  completely 
blocked  by  the  fallen  trees. 

SONOMA. 

Two  Eggs  in  One.— Petaluma  Argus: 
Wm.  Dittman  of  Petaluma  has  a  curiosity 
which  is  an  egg  within  an  egg.  The 
outer  shell  is  of  immense  size  for  a  hen's 
egg.  Dittman  perforated  the  shell  and 
attempted  to  blow  the  egg,  intending  to 
keep  the  shell  on  account  of  its  large  size. 
He  blew  and  blew.  Considerable  egg 
meat  was  blown  out,  and  then  a  rattle  in- 
side the  shell  caused  an  investigation.  In- 
side the  outer  shell  was  a  second  shell,  or 
an  egg  within  an  egg.  The  double  egg 
will  be  kept  as  a  curiosity. 

Rain  and  Beet  Culture.— Sonoma 
Index-Tribune,  April  20'  A  large  area 
of  land  has  been  planted  to  sugar  beets  on 
the  Rose  and  Jones  ranches,  and,  should 


the  rain  hold  off  much  longer,  it  is  fearei 
that  the  crop  will  be  a  failure.  Once  the 
beets  get  a  good  start  on  the  Sonoma 
marsh  lands,  they  will  require  very  little 
moisture  and  will  take  care  of  themselves 
with  the  usual  cultivation.  So  far,  how- 
ever, the  season  has  been  very  unfavor- 
able since  planting  commenced,  as  very 
little  rain  has  fallen.  Favorable  showers 
this  month,  however,  may  change  the 
condition  of  things  in  the  beet  fields  and 
enable  the  promoters  of  beet  culture  in 
this  valley  to  reap  the  reward  their  enter- 
prise deserves. 

TEHAMA. 

Sales  of  Spring  Wool.— Red  Bluff 
News:  About  1200  bags  of  wool  have  been 
sold  in  Red  Bluff  during  the  past  week, 
which  is  one-half  the  spring's  clip.  About 
600  bags  were  secured  by  Major  Kimball 
and  C.  H.  Greene.  Prices  ranged  from  12 
to  14  cents,  and  the  latter  was  paid  to 
Money  Hickman  for  thirty  -  four  bags 
which  was  a  particularly  fine  clip. 

Peaches  Not  All  Killed.— Chico 
Record  :  W.  H.  Kemp,  a  fruit  grower, 
residing  on  Pine  creek,  just  over  the 
Butte  county  line,  in  Tehama  county,  ex- 
hibited at  this  office  a  branch  taken  from 
one  of  the  peach  trees  in  his  orchard, 
which  is  loaded  with  large,  well-developed 
fruit,  showing  no  effect  of  the  late  frosts. 
Mr.  Kemp  has  thirty  acres  in  fruit  and  no 
varieties  were  damaged  and  he  will  have 
a  full  crop.  At  Vina,  however,  only  a  few 
miles  above,  the  fruit  is  badly  injured. 

Experimenting  With  Beets. — 
Corning  Observer  :  Beet  planting  on  the 
Finnell  place  has  been  completed.  The 
seed  which  was  first  planted  has  sprouted 
and  the  tiny  tops  of  the  saccharine-pro- 
ducing plant  are  now  appearing  above  the 
ground. 

Increase  of  Sheep.— Observer :  Al- 
bert Chittenden  is  determined  that  none 
of  the  sheep  owners  of  this  county  will  be 
ahead  of  him  when  it  comes  to  a  matter 
of  increase  in  his  flock.  A  couple  of  weeks 
ago  it  was  reported  that  the  rate  of  in- 
crease in  Mr.  Chittenden's  band  of  sheep 
was  112%.  It  was  later  learned  that  S. 
Wilcox's  flock  of  sheep  had  tied  that 
mark.  Since  then,  however,  a  number  of 
young  twin  lambs  have  been  added  to  Mr. 
Chittenden's  flock,  and  the  increase  has 
been  raised  to  115%. 

YOLO. 

Heavy  Setting  of  Apricots.— Win- 
ters Express:  J.  B.  Bowman  brought  in 
a  twig  from  one  of  his  Royal  apricot  trees, 
the  twig  being  loaded  with  twenty-one  ap- 
ricots, about  half  grown.  It  was  less  than 
a  foot  long,  and  there  was  not  a  place  on 
it  where  more  fruit  could  be  put.  The 
frost  did  no  injury  at  all  on  his  place,  and 
he  is  thinning  his  fruit  to  give  it  a 
chance. 

Glanders  is  Said  to  be  Spreading. 
— Sacramento  Record-Union:  Dr.  C.  H. 
Blemer,  recently  returned  from  Wood- 
land, Yolo  county,  where  he  called  on  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  and  suggested  that 
they  appoint  a  County  Veterinarian,  to 
examine  horses  supposed  to  be  afflicted 
with  glanders.  The  Board  took  prompt 
action  by  appointing  Dr.  Alexander  to 
the  position.  Dr.  Blemer  says  that  dur- 
ing the  last  year  fourteen  or  fifteen  glan- 
dered  horses  have  been  killed  in  Yolo 
county.  The  disease,  he  says,  appears  to 
be  spreading,  hence  his  suggestion  to  the 
supervisors. 

YUBA. 

There  Will  be  Grapes. — Marysville 
Democrat,  April  19:  When  frost  first 
came  to  some  of  the  vineyards  it  was 
thought  there  would  be  very  few,  if  any, 
grapes  this  season.  The  prospect  is  not 
now,  however,  quite  so  gloomy.  In  one 
locality,  where  the  vineyards  are  less  than 
one-half  mile  apart,  one  is  badly  scorched 
while  the  other  was  not  injured. 


A 

Few 
Words 


about 


"PainKiUet 

A  prominent  Montreal  clergyman,  the  Rev.  James 
H.  Dixon,  Rector  St.  Judes  and  Hon.  Canon  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  writes :— "Permit  me  to 
send  you  a  few  lines  to  strongly  recommend 
Perry  Davis'  Pain-Killer.  I  have  used  it  with 
satisfaction  for  thirty-five  years.  It  is  a  prepara- 
tion which  deserves  full  public  confidence." 


Pain-Killer 


A  sure  cure  for 

Sore  Throat, 
Coughs, 
Chills. 
Cramps,  Ac. 


Two  Sizes,  25c.  and  50c. 
There  1b  only  one  Pain-KUler,  Perry  Davis.' 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Mother-in-Law. 

She  was  my  dream's  fulfillment  and  my 

This  lovely  woman  whom  you  call  your 
wife. 

You  sported  at  your  play  an  idle  boy 
When  I  first  felt  the  stirring  of  her 
life 

Within  my  startled  being.    I  was  thrilled 
With  such  intensity  of  love  it  filled 
The  very  universe  !    But  words  are  vain  ; 
No  man  can  comprehend  that  wild,  sweet 
pain. 

You  smiled  in  childhood's  slumber  while  I 
felt 

The  agonies  of  labor.    And  the  nights 
I  weeping  o'er  the  little  sufferer  knelt. 
You.  wandering  on  through  dreamland's 
fairy  lights, 
Threw  out  your  lengthening  limbs  and 

slept  and  grew, 
While  I,  awake,  saved  this  dear  wife  for 
you. 

She  was  my  heart's  idol  and  my  pride ; 
I  taught'her  all  those  graces  which  you 
praise ; 

I  dreamed  of  coming  years  when  at  my 
side 

She  should  lend  luster  to  my  fading 
days, 

Should  cling  to  me  as  she  to  you  clings 
now — 

The  young  fruit  hanging  to  the  withered 
bough. 

But,  lo  !  the  blossom  was  so  fair  a  sight 
You  plucked  it  from  mo  for  your  own  de- 
light. 

Well,  you  are  worthy  of  her,  oh,  thank 
God  ! 

And  yet  I  do  not  think  you  realize 
How  burning  were  the  sands  o'er  which  I 
trod 

To  bear  and  rear  this  woman  you  so 
prize. 

It  was  no  easy  thing  to  see  her  go- 
Even  into  the  arms  of  the  one  she  wor- 
shipped so. 

How  strong,  how  vast,  how  awful,  seems 
the  power 
Of  this  new  love  which  fills  a  maiden's 
heart 

For  ono  who  never  bore  a  single  hour 
Of  pain  for  her  !    Which  tears  her  life 
apart 

From  all  its  moorings,  and  controls  her 
more 

Than  all  the  ties  the  years  have  held  bo- 
fore  ; 

Which  crowns  a  stranger  with  a  kingly 
grace, 

And  gives  the  one  who  bore  her— second 
place. 

She  loves  me  still ;  and  yet  were  Death  to 
say  : 

"Choose  now  between  them, "you  would 
be  her  choice. 
God  meant  it  to  be  so— it  is  His  way. 

But  can  you  wonder  if,  while  I  rejoice 
In  her  content,  this  thought  hurts  like  a 
knife, 

"  No  longer  necessary  to  her  life  !  " 

My  pleasure  in  her  joy  is  bitter  sweet ; 
Your  very  goodness  sometimes  hurts  my 
heart, 

Because  for  her  life's  drama  seems  com- 
plete 

Without    the    mother's  oft-repeated 
part. 

Be  patient  with  me !    She  was  mine  so 
long 

Who  now  is  yours.    One  must  indeed  be 
strong 

To  meet  the  loss  without  the  least  regret, 
And  so  forgive  me  if  my  eyes  are  wet. 

—Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 


The  Stage  Driver's  Story. 

"That?  Oh,  that's  old  Squire  Hone's 
place  ;  at  least,  'twas  his  once,  and  a 
mighty  fine  place  it  is,  too,"  said  "  Capt. 
Bob,"  the  stage  driver. 

I  was  the  only  passenger,  and  as  the 
day  was  fine  I  was  sharing  his  seat  for 
a  better  view  of  the  country.  We  were 
just  then  passing  a  large  old  fashioned 
mansion  standing  well  back  from  the 
road  and  surrounded  with  magnificent 
elms  and  maples. 

"  Yes,  it's  a  mighty  nice  old  place," 
repeated  the  driver,  "and  it  just  does 
me  good  to  see  them  youngsters  frolick- 
ing on  that  grass  plot.  Hullo  !  there's 
the  old  squire  himself !  "  and  he  pointed 
with  his  whip  handle  to  a  shaggy- 
bearded  old  man  who  with  the  help  of  a 
crutch  was  hobbling  down  the  steps. 
"  Seems  pretty  badly  broken  up.  And 
he  used  to  be  one  o'  the  halest,  hearti- 
est men  in  Stantonville.    I  know  I  used 


to  looked  up  at  him  when  I  was  a  boy 
and  think  that  the  giants  I'd  read  about 
couldn't  have  been  much  bigger.  But 
the  trouble  with  him  was  his  inside 
make-up  didn't  fit  the  outside.  It  al- 
ways seems  to  me  when  I  see  some  o' 
them  great  gianty-lookin'  men  as  if  the 
Lord  meant  'em  to  have  hearts  as  big 
in  perportion  as  their  bodies,  but  they 
don't  always  ;  or  if  they  were  big  once, 
they've  got  so  badly  shriveled  up,  some 
of  them,  that  I  should  think  they'd 
wabble  round  like  a  dried  kernel  in  a 
walnut  shell. 

"  My  Uncle  Ben  used  to  go  to  school 
with  the  squire  when  he  was  a  young- 
ster, and  he  says  he  was  so  mean  that 
he  wouldn't  so  much  as  give  a  fellow 
an  apple  core  without  makin'  him  pay 
back  in  chewin'  gum,  and  when  you  see 
a  boy  so  stingy  as  that  you  can  most 
gen'ly  tell  about  what  sort  of  a  man  he 
is  goin'  to  make.  But  he  was  an  only 
son,  and  I  s'pose  that  helped  to  spoil 
him.  He  had  one  sister,  and  when  her 
husband  died,  leavin'  her  with  two 
children  and  scarcely  money  enough  to 
pay  his  funeral  expenses,  she  begged  her 
brother  to  let  her  come  back  to  the  old 
home  ;  but  she  might  as  well  have  asked 
that  big  rock  yonder  to  take  pity  on 
her.  And  'twasn't  long  before  the  poor 
lady,  not  being  used  to  hardships,  broke 
down  and  died.  Folks  thought  then 
that  maybe  he'd  be  shamed  into  doin' 
something  for  the  two  orphans,  seein' 
they  were  his  own  nephews ;  and  he 
was  ;  he  took  'em  both  out  o'  school  and 
prenticed  'em  to  a  shoemaker.  Gen- 
erous, wasn't  he  ?  And  he  had  but  one 
child  of  his  own,  too,  and  she  was  a  girl 
that  would  have  been  glad  enough  to 
have  'em  for  brothers.  Her  own  mother 
was  dead — as  nice  a  woman  as  you'd 
care  to  meet ;  one  o'  your  real  ladies, 
with  always  a  smile  and  a  heartsome 
word  for  everybody ;  a  good  prayin' 
woman,  too.  Folks  that  knew  her  in- 
timate use'  to  say  that  she  was  always 
prayin'  for  the  squire,  and  that  some- 
times she'd  send  a  note  asking  to  have 
him  prayed  for  in  meetin'.  She  didn't 
give  his  name,  but  everybody  knew  who 
it  was.  But  prayin'  for  a  man  like 
Squire  Hone  always  seems  to  me  a 
waste  o'  breath.  Anyway,  the  poor 
lady  died  without  seein'  any  good  come 
of  it,  and  'twasn't  more'n  a  year  'fore 
he  was  married  again.  The  second 
wife  was  a  good  deal  like  himself,  big 
and  handsome,  with  no  more  heart  than 
an  oyster,  and  Annie,  who  was  one  o' 
them  soft-eyed  little  things  that  always 
look  as  if  they  wanted  a  lot  o'  mother- 
in',  got  to  pinin',  so  that  at  last  some 
of  her  mother's  relatives  over  in  Water- 
bury  sent  for  and  kep'  her  till  she  was 
grown  up.  I  remember  as  well  as  if 
'twas  yesterday  the  day  she  came  back; 
I'd  just  begun  drivin'  the  stage,  and  she 
was  one  o' my  first  passengers,  a  tall, 
slim-built  girl,  with  a  forehead  like  a 
baby's,  and  a  look  in  her  eyes  that  made 
you  feel  as  if  you  wouldn't  say  a  swear 
word  before  her  no  more'n  you'd  cut  off 
your  hand  ;  and  that's  the  kind  o'  girl 
that  I  like  to  have  'round  when  that  off 
horse  begins  to  get  balky.  Hi,  there, 
Jerry  !    None  of  your  nonsense !  " 

"The  squire'd  been  sort  o'  ailin'  that 
spring."  said  Capt.  Bob,  when  at  last 
the  balker  was  conquered,  "and  when 
Annie  heard  of  it  she  hurried  home  to 
see  if  she  couldn't  cheer  him  up.  And 
he  was  mighty  well  pleased  to  have 
her  there,  for  he  and  madam  didn't  get 
on  any  too  well  together  ;  and  no  mat- 
ter how  mean  a  man  is,  he  likes  havin' 
somebody  to  coddle  him  all  the  same, 
'specially  when  he's  sick.  But  when  he 
found  out  that  she  was  gettin'  letters 
from  a  young  feller  in  Waterbury,  and 
was  expectin'  some  time  or  other  to 
marry  him,  he  was  madder'n  a  March 
hare,  and  swore  that  if  she  didn't  give 
him  up  he'd  cut  her  off  without  a  penny. 
But  Annie  didn't  take  that  part  of  it 
much  to  heart,  for  the  young  man  was 
purty  well  to  do,  and  as  he  wasn't 
through  college  they  didn't  feel  in  any 
hurry  about  marryin'.  But  as  soon  as 
he  was  ready  to  start  out  for  himself  he 
went  right  to  her  father,  for  he  was  a 
real  straightforward  sort  of  a  feller, 
and  told  him  he'd  come  as  ask  for  Annie. 
For  answer  the  squire  ordered  him  to 
go  about  his  business  and  wait  till  he 
was  sent  for.  But  at  that  Annie  braced 
up  and  said  that  she  had  given  her 
promise  to  marry  him  as  soon  as.  he  was 


through  college,  and  seein'  she  was  of 
age  she  thought  it  wouldn't  be  right  for 
her  to  break  her  word. 

"'Oh,  marry  him!  Marry  him!' 
stormed  the  old  squire,  hard  as  a  Hint, 
'  but  I  warn  you  not  a  cent  will  you  get 
from  me  if  you  have  to  go  to  the  poor- 
house.'  And  Annie,  feelin'  that  she 
wasn't  beholden  to  her  father  in  any 
way,  seein'  he'd  let  her  live  away  from 
him  so  long,  went  back  to  Waterbury 
the  next  day  and  she  was  married  at 
her  aunt's. 

"  'Long  about  that  time  there  was  a 
craze  in  this  part  o'  the  country  for  in- 
vestin'  in  minin'  stock,  and  the  squire, 
though  gen'ly  a  pretty  shrewd  business 
man,  went  into  it  hot  and  heavy.  Fact, 
he  was  so  greedy  about  it  he  seemed  to 
begrudge  anyone  else  havin'  a  chance. 
But  all  of  a  sudden  the  mine  caved  in, 
so  to  speak,  and  the  squire  had  a  stroke 
of  paralysis  that  come  mighty  near  mak- 
ing an  end  of  him.  And  when  they  come 
to  look  into  his  affairs  they  found  that 
his  house  and  pretty  much  everything 
else  that  he  owned  had  been  mortgaged 
to  raise  money  for  the  minin'  stock. 

"  In  the  meantime  his  daughter  had 
moved  somewhere  away  out  West,  and 
there  wasn't  a  soul  to  give  the  old  miser 
a  helpin'  hand.  But  he'd  had  the  sense 
to  leave  a  few  hundred  dollars  in  the 
bank,  and  when  the  folks  that  held  the 
mortgages  shut  down  on  him,  his  doctor 
took  a  room  for  him  in  a  cheap  lodgin' 
house  and  had  him  moved  into  it. 
Seemed  quite  a  come-down,  but  nobody 
pitied  him  very  much. 

"  Well,  to  make  a  long  story  short,  in 
the  course  of  a  year  or  two  the  county 
was  voted  a  new  poorhouse,  and  the 
Hone  property  being  for  sale  the  com- 
mittee concluded  it'd  be  cheaper  to  buy 
that  than  to  build.  You  see,  there  was 
about  twenty  acres  of  land  and  not  a 
neighbor  within  quarter  of  a  mile.  The 
squire  had  another  stroke  when  he 
heard  what  they  were  goin'  to  do  with 
it,  and  his  landlord,  findin'  that  by  the 
time  the  doctor's  bill  was  paid  he 
wouldn't  have  a  dollar  left,  turned  him 
over  to  the  town.  I  dare  say  the  select- 
men were  sorry  to  do  it,  but  of  course 
they  had  to  treat  him  the  same  as  the 
rest  o'  the  town  poor ;  and  when  he 
came  to  himself  there  he  was  in  his  old 
home  under  an  overseer,  and  herded 
with  paupers." 

II. 

Two  years  later  I  chanced  to  be  pass- 
ing over  the  same  road  with  Capt.  Bob 
Moreley  for  driver. 

"Say  !  "  he  cried,  facing  about  as  we 
came  in  sight  of  the  Hone  place,  "  mem- 
ber my  tellin'  you  'bout  the  old  squire  ? 
Well,  sir,  there's  been  great  doin's  up 
there,  and  they  say  the  old  man's  so 
changed  that  his  own  wife  wouldn't 
know  him.  Seems  his  daughter  'long 
'bout  that  time  lost  her  husband,  and 
when  some  of  her  friends  wrote  her 
what  the  old  gentleman  had  come  to  she 
packed  right  up  and  hurried  on  East 
with  her  little  girl  and  took  a  house 
down  in  the  edge  o'  the  village  so's  to 
be  near  him.  Tell  you  what,  the  way 
some  women  in  this  world  forgive  helps 
a  fellow  to  understand  the  forgivin'ness 
of  the  Lord. 

"But  she  hadn't  more'n  got  here 
when  she  was  taken  down  with  rheu- 
matic fever,  and  not  bein'  able  to  go  her- 
self, she  sent  her  little  girl  over  to  ask 
about  the  squire.  The  old  man  was 
sittin'  on  one  o'  the  benches  there  by 
the  gateway,  with  his  chin  on  his  cane, 
when  the  little  one  came  in,  and 
he  started  as  if  he'd  seen  a  ghost. 
They  say  she's  the  born  image  of  her 
mother  when  she  was  her  age,  and  she's 
named  after  her,  too,  and  when  her 
grandad  called  her  Annie  she  run  right 
to  him  and  dumb  on  his  knee  and  begun 
chatterin'  as  if  she'd  known  him  all  his 
life.  He's  gen'ly  rough  as  a  bear  with 
children,  but  they  say  he  broke  down 
and  cried  like  a  baby. 

"  Well,  that  little  midget  kep'  comin' 
right  along,  bringin'  flowers  and  jells 
and  lovin'  messages  from  her  mother  ; 
and  'bout  the  first  question  she'd  ask 
him  would  be  :  '  Have  you  said  your 
prayers  this  mornin',  grandpa  ?  '  And 
then  she'd  make  him  recite  with  her 
'  Our  Father.'  And  before  folks  knew 
what  was  goin'  on  the  old  squire  was 
converted.  You  know  the  Bible  says  : 
'A  little  child  shall  lead  'em,' and  it 


seems  as  if  the  Lord  must  have  sent 
that  little  one  there  on  purpose  to  bring 
him  to  repentance  ;  at  least,  that's  the 
way  it  looks  to  me.  His  daughter,  soon 
as  she  was  able  to  be  up,  wanted  him  to 
come  live  with  her,  but  he  was  afraid 
he'd  be  a  trouble  and  thought  he'd  bet- 
ter stay  where  he  was.  To  be  sure,  he 
said,  'twas  the  poorhouse,  but  'twas  in 
the  poorhouse  that  he'd  found  the  way 
to  Heaven." 

At  this  point  the  off  horse  began  to 
balk,  and  it  was  several  minutes  before 
the  captain  could  go  on. 

"  Queer,"  he  remarked,  as  he  settled 
back  in  his  seat,  "  what  ups  and  downs 
sometimes  come  to  people.  All  of  a  sud- 
den, one  day,  'bout  a  year  ago,  the 
i-quire  had  a  letter  sayin'  that  a  new 
vein  had  been  struck  in  the  mine  that 
he'd  invested  in,  and  that  the  stock  had 
doubled  in  value.  Seems  he'd  been 
smart  enough  to  hold  on  to  the  paper, 
so  he  was  once  more  a  rich  man  ;  and 
the  first  thing  he  did  was  to  deed 
twenty  acres  of  land  to  the  county  and 
buy  back  his  home.  Then  he  bad  the 
house  put  in  order  from  top  to  bottom, 
and  to-day  his  daughter  Annie  and  her 
little  girl  are  livin'  there  with  him,  and 
the  two  nephews  that  he  'prenticed  to 
a  shoemaker  are  bein'  fitted  for  college. 
Curious,  wasn't  it,  how  it  happened? 
Makes  you  think  of  old  Nebuchadnezzer 
havin'  to  go  down  on  his  marrow-bones, 
and  then  gettin'  back  his  throne  after 
he'd  learned  his  lessons.  Anyhow,  the 
squire's  clothed  in  his  right  mind  at 
last,  and  I've  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  his  wife's  prayers  weren't  wasted, 
after  all." — New  York  Independent. 

Bustle  in  the  Sick- Room. 

There  are  certain  persons  who  ought 
to  be  by  legal  or  some  other  enact- 
ment barred  out  of  a  sick-room. 
They  come  at  the  most  inoppor- 
tune moment,  bustle  in  with  a  sort  of 
hurrah,  taking  it  for  granted  that  their 
presence  will  be  cheering  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  patient.  They  are  breezy 
and  bright,  but  unspeakable,  trying 
and  exasperating.  They  have  some- 
where or  other  heard  that  one  must 
always  be  cheerful  under  such  circum- 
stances, and,  following  out  this  idea, 
they  are  noisy  to  boisterousness,  and 
frequently  absolutely  maddening  to 
the  sufferer  as  well  as  to  the  attend- 
ants. Most  of  these  people  are  des- 
titute of  the  commodity  known  as 
nerves.  Never  having  suffered  any 
very  serious  ailment  in  their  lives, 
they  are  incapable  of  appreciating 
the  tortures  endured  by  sensitive  or- 
ganizations.— Health. 

SCOTT'S  EMULSION 
of  cod-liver  oil  is  the  means  of 
life,  and  enjoyment  of  life  to 
thousands:  men  women  and 
children. 

When  appetite  fails,  it  re- 
stores it.  When  food  is  a 
burden,  it  lifts  the  burden. 

When  you  lose  flesh,  it  brings 
the  plumpness  of  health. 

When  work  is  hard  and 
duty  is  heavy,  it  makes  life 
bright. 

It  is  the  thin  edge  of  the 
wedge;  the  thick  end  is  food. 
But  what  is  the  use  of  food, 
when  you  hate  it,  and  can't  di- 
gest it  ? 

Scott's  Emulsion  of  cod- 
liver  oil  is  the  food  that  makes 
you  forget  your  stomach. 

If  you  have  not  tried  it,  »end  for  free  sample, 
.Is  agreeable  taste  will  surprise  you. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists, 
409-415  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

50c.  and  #1 .00  ;  all  druggists 
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Strange  Facts. 

A  railway  engine  is  equal  in  stength 
to  900  horses. 

Seven  species  of  wasps  secrete  and 
store  up  honey  just  as  do  the  bees. 

The  weight  of  the  air  which  encircles 
the  earth  is  equal  to  that  of  581,000 
cubes  of  copper,  each  1093  yards 
square. 

If  the  world  be  divided  into  land  and 
water  hemispheres,  London  is  the  cen- 
ter of  the  land,  New  Zealand  of  the 
water. 

European  astronomers  are  now  busy 
photographing  the  sky.  There  will  be 
about  32,000  plates,  giving  the  location 
of  30,000,000  stars. 

The  water  boundaries  of  France  are 
as  follows  :  Mediterranean  sea  coast, 
395  miles  ;  North  sea,  Straits  of  Dover 
and  English  channel,  572  miles  ;  Atlan- 
tic ocean,  584  miles. 

On  one  of  the  Indian  reservations  in 
New  York  State  is  a  toy  factory  which 
employs  several  hundred  Indians  all 
the  year  around.  The  toys  manu- 
factured here  are  being  shipped  all 
over  the  world. 

The  Egyptian  reed,  which  was  used 
for  making  the  pens  found  in  Egyptian 
tombs,  is  of  a  hard  variety,  growing 
to  about  the  diameter  of  an  ordinary 
goose  quill.  Pens  made  from  it  are 
said  to  last  for  a  day  or  two  and  do 
excellent  work. 

The  London  Lancet  calls  attention 
to  the  fact  that  in  England  canned 
tomatoes  are  now  being  extensively 
colored,  in  order  to  make  them  attract- 
ive and  as  if  made  from  ripe  fruit. 
Among  the  colors  so  employed  are 
coal-tar  colors  and  cochineal.  The 
subject  of  artificial  coloring  and  pres- 
ervation of  food  is  now  receiving 
great  attention  in  England. 

Light  travels  from  Jupiter's  satel- 
lites at  the  same  rate  as  it  does  from 
our  gas  lamps.  A  few  years  ago,  says 
a  London  newspaper,  a  star  suddenly 
came  into  sight,  burst  into  first  order 
brightness,  and  then,  in  five  or  six 
weeks,  died  out  of  sight.  Difference 
of  opinion  existed  between  spectro- 
scopists  like  Huggins  and  Lockyer,  as 
to  what  it  meant,  but  there  was  a  gen- 
eral agreement  that  what  we  saw 
was  something  that  happened  in  the 
time  of  Elizabeth,  only  that  the 
light  had  taken  300  years  to 
reach  us.  It  was  the  "latest  news," 
in  fact,  from  that  part  of  the  heavens. 
The  rate  of  transmission  no  one  ques- 
tioned. 

Little  Money,  but  Rich. 

A  writer  in  the  Outlook  describes  a 
ride  he  once  took  with  an  old  farmer 
in  a  New  England  village,  during 
which  some  of  the  men  of  the  neighbor- 
hood came  under  criticism. 

Speaking  of  a  prominent  man  in  the 
village,  I  said:  "He  is  a  man  of 
means  ?  " 

"Well  sir,"  the  farmer  replied  "he 
hasn't  got  much  money,  but  he's 
mighty  rich." 

"He  has  a  great  deal  of  land, 
then  ? "  I  asked. 

"  No,  sir  ;  he  hasn't  got  much  land, 
either,  but  be  is  mighty  rich." 

The  old  farmer,  with  a  pleasant 
smile,  observed  my  puzzled  look  for  a 
moment,  and  then  explained  : 

"  You  see  he  hasn't  got  much  money, 
and  hasn't  got  much  land,  but  still 
he  is  rich,  because  he  never  went  to 
bed  owing  any  man  a  cent  in  all  his 
life.  He  lives  as  he  wants  to  live,  and 
pays  as  he  goes ;  doesn't  owe  any- 
thing and  isn't  afraid  of  anybody  ;  he 
tells  every  man  the  truth,  and  does 
his  duty  by  his  family,  his  neighbors 
and  himself ;  his  word  is  as  good  as  his 
bond,  and  every  man,  woman  and  child 
looks  up  to  him  and  respects  him.  No, 
sir ;  he  hasn't  got  much  land,  but  is 
a  mighty  rich  man,  because  he's  got 
all  he  wants." 


Johnny — I  was  next  to  the  head  of 
my  class  to-day. 

Father— "  Good  !  How  did  it  hap- 
pen ?  " 

Johnny— "We  was  standing  in  a 
circle."— Trained  Motherhood. 


The  Ideal  Sleeping  Room. 

The  ideal  sleeping  room  will  face 
the  east.  It  will  not  be  less  than  fif- 
teen feet  square,  with  windows  on  two 
sides  for  light  and  ventilation.  For 
ventilation  it  will  have  an  open  fire- 
place. The  walls  will  be  hard  finished, 
and  tinted  a  color  that  will  be  restful  to 
the  eyes.  The  woodwork  will  be  finished 
in  its  natural  color,  paint  not  being  ad- 
mitted. The  floor  will  be  of  hard  pol- 
ished wood,  with  small  rugs  for  com- 
fort that  are  to  be  shaken  weekly. 
Everything  that  would  invite  dust  will 
be  strictly  excluded,  therefore  the  fur- 
niture will  have  no  extra  carvings. 
The  one  hair  mattress  will  be  of  the 
best  quality,  made  in  two  parts  for 
convenience  in  turning  and  airing  with 
a  woven  wire  spring  beneath.  The 
bed  clothing  will  be  the  lightest  at  the 
same  time  the  warmest,  consisting  of 
blankets  and  a  white  spread.  All  ex- 
tra adornments  and  fancy  things  of  no 
use  will  not  find  a  place  here.  The  cur- 
tains will  be  of  thin  washable  material. 
The  "coming  woman"  will  plan  to 
have  her  bed  set  away  from  the  wall 
for  health's  sake  as  well  as  convenience. 
Modern  "conveniences"  will  be  let 
alone  as  far  as  stationary  wash- 
basin with  hot  and  cold  water  is  con- 
cerned, the  portable  washstand  being 
used  instead,  she  preferring  to  do 
a  little  extra  work  to  running  any 
risk  of  being  slowly  and  genteelly 
poisoned.  Her  bed  will  be  well 
spread  open  the  first  thing  in  the 
morning,  and  the  sunshine  and  air  in- 
vited to  do  their  part  towards  airing  and 
cleansing  the  same,  while  the  making 
of  the  bed  will  be  the  last  of  the  morn- 
ing duties. — Hull  News. 

Semi-Centennial  Anniversary  of  Bloomers. 

It  was  just  fifty  years  ago  this  month 
that  Mrs.  Bloomer  had  her  picture 
taken  in  the  short  skirt  and  Turkish 
trousers  which  have  rendered  her  im- 
mortal. At  that  time  she  was  pub- 
lishing a  dress  reform  journal  called 
the  Lily,  in  one  number  of  which  the 
picture  appeared  as  a  frontispiece. 
The  magazine  contained  a  number  of 
articles  by  prominent  physicians  in- 
dorsing the  new  style  of  dress  as 
more  sensible  and  hygienic  than  the 
long  and  trailing  skirts  then  worn. 
What  Mrs.  Bloomer  was  not  able  to 
accomplish  the  bicycle  brought  about, 
and  she  at  least  had  the  satisfaction 
of  seeing  her  name  become  generally 
adopted  as  a  title  for  the  costume 
which  she  invented  and  advocated. 
There  is  now  a  movement  on  foot 
among  the  admirers  and  followers  of 
Mrs.  Bloomer  abroad,  principally  in 
Germany  and  England,  to  celebrate 
the  semi-centennial  of  the  "bloomer" 
in  some  fitting  manner.  One  of  the 
suggestions  is  that  money  be  raised 
for  a  bronze  statue  of  the  inventor 
attired  in  her  original  costume. — Chi- 
cago Tribune. 


For  Burns  and  Scalds. 

The  following  liniment  has  been  in 
use  for  a  length  of  time,  in  the  practice 
of  St.  Thomas'  Hospital,  in  cases  of 
burns  or  scalds — the  parts  are  smeared 
over  with  a  feather  dipped  in  it  :  Take 
three  ounces  of  olive  oil,  four  ounces 
of  iime  water ;  mix  them  for  use.  In 
all  probability,  it  might  be  more  ad- 
visable to  use  cold  water  by  means  of 
linen  cloths  dipped  in  it,  or  either  of 
the  following,  as  long  as  the  parts  are 
occupied  by  heat  and  inflammation, 
viz :  Take  two  ounces  of  rectified 
spirit,  half  a  pint  of  lime  water,  or 
take  one  drachm  solution  of  acetate  of 
lead,  three  drachms  spirit  of  camphor, 
one  pint  of  distilled  water.  The  follow- 
is  also  a  good  application,  used  cold, 
where  the  skin  is  not  broken,  in  burns 
or  scalds,  keeping  the  parts  constantly 
moistened  with  it  by  means  of  fine 
linen  cloths :  Take  six  ounces  lime 
water,  three  ounces  of  proof  spirit. 
Equal  parts  of  lime  water  and  milk  are 
also  used  to  allay  the  heat  and  inflam- 
mation consequent  upon  burns  and 
scalds ;  and  to  alleviate  the  pain  and 
procure  rest,  as  well  as  in  those  cases 
where  the  nervous  system  has  received 
a  severe  shock,  opiates  in  sufficient 


doses  may  be  given.  The  after  treat- 
ment will  depend  much  on  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case  itself. — Health. 


Mr.  Peet,  a  rather  diffident  man, 
was  unable  to  prevent  himself  from  be- 
ing introduced,  one  evening,  to  a  fasci- 
nating young  lady,  who,  misunder- 
standing his  name,  constantly  ad- 
dressed him  as  Mr.  Peters,  much  to 
the  gentleman's  distress.  Finally, 
summoning  courage,  he  bashfully  but 
earnestly  remonstrated  : 

"Oh,  don't  call  me  Peters;  call  me 
Peet!" 

"Ah,  but  I  don't  know  you  well 
enough,  Mr.  Peters,"  said  the  young 
lady,  blushing,  as  she  playfully 
withdrew  behind  her  fan. — Exchange. 

DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

How  to  Kill,  Dress  and  Cook  a  Belgian. 

This  treatise  does  not  profess  to  rep- 
resent the  most  approved  method  nec- 
essarily, nor  does  it  aim  to  give  all 
cooking  recipes  ;  it  is  simply  a  state- 
ment of  our  method,  adopted  because 
it  is  of  little  trouble.  The  hare  is  killed 
instantly  by  a  blow  on  the  head.  At 
first  we  bled  the  animal,  but  learning 
it  was  not  done  in  England,  where 
hares  have  been  used  for  years,  we 
have  abandoned  that. 

Have  ready  a  sharp  pocket-knife,  a 
clean  hatchet  and  a  clean  board.  Slit 
skin  from  vent  to  throat,  and  from 
paws  to  this  median  slit.  Remove 
skin,  taking  care  that  the  carcass  lies 
on  the  clean  board  while  doing  it. 
With  hatchet  chop  off  head,  leaving  a 
good  part  of  neck  with  carcass  and 
feet.  Open  body  cavity  by  median 
slit  from  vent  to  neck,  cutting 
through  ribs  close  to  sternum.  Re- 
move the  heart,  lungs,  liver  and  all 
viscera.  Save  the  liver  after  carefully 
cutting  away  the  gall  bladder.  Place 
the  carcass  on  clean  board  and  cut  it 
up  with  hatchet  and  knife  as  follows  : 
One  cut  at  knee  joint,  one  half  way  be- 
tween knee  and  hip  and  one  at  hip 
joint.  Cut  off  the  thin  flanks,  keeping 
them  or  not  as  you  see  fit ;  the  rump 
makes  one  piece  Then,  after  breaking 
ribs  with  hatchet,  cut  saddle  and 
back  into  four  pieces  ;  the  neck  makes 
a  piece  by  itself,  and  a  very  delicate 
morsel.  The  fore  limb  can  be  cut  at 
elbow  and  at  shoulder.  This  gives  you 
eighteen  pieces,  which  are  thrown  into 
a  pan  as  cut,  with  the  liver  washed, 
drained  and  allowed  to  stand  for  two 
or  three  days.  This  will  make  a  de- 
licious stew  or  fricassee,  and  is  excel- 
lent if  curried,  supposing  you  and  your 
friends  are  fond  of  curry.  The  liver 
can  be  served  on  a  platter  with  the 
rest  or  minced  and  used  in  gravy.  If 
you  wish  to  make  a  particularly  fine 
dish,  and  it  is  in  the  fall  of  the  year, 
get  a  few  mushrooms  from  the  fields 
(you  should,  of  course,  know  how  to 
tell  the  edible  species)  or  buy  a  can  of 
French  mushrooms  and  serve  them 
with  the  minced  liver  when  the  rest 
of  the  hare  is  served. 

Do  not  fry  or  broil  a  hare  more  than 
four  months  old.  And  do  not  repeat 
the  mistake  of  a  hospitable  housekeeper 
in  Eugene,  who,  at  Christmas  time, 
served  roast  hare  whole  to  some 
guests  who  had  never  before  seen  hare 
on  the  table.  Roast  hare  is  delicious, 
but  its  shape  is  not  attactive  to  tyros. 
There  are,  probably,  over  forty  dif- 
ferent recipes  for  cooking  the  hare ; 
we  have  only  referred  to  the  simplest 
and  easiest  method. 

It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  a 
full  grown  hare  will  make  a  meal  for 
from  four  to  six  people. 

If  you  wish  to  save  the  pelt,  you  will, 
after  cutting  up  the  hare  on  the  clean 
board  and  putting  the  meat  away, 
tack  the  the  skin  on  some  flat  surface, 
where  it  will  dry,  sprinkling  the  inside 
while  it  is  still  fresh  with  salt  and  a 
little  powdered  alum. 

The  hare  is  best  skinned  immediately 
after  killing  while  the  body  is  lax.  Be- 
fore removing  the  hide,  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  press  on  the  abdomen  just  in 
advance  of  vent,  to  empty  the  bladder. 
This  renders  it  impossible  for  it  to  de- 
file the  meat  when  you  arc  cleaning  it. 
— E.  L.  Wasburn. 


Seeds,  Plants,  Etc. 
ORANGE  TREES. 

Two-Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Orchard  Planting. 
One-Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Nursery  Planting. 
Orange  Seed  or  Grape  Fruit  Seed 
for  Seed  Bed  Planting. 

Directions  for  planting  seed  if  desired.  WRITE 

FOR  PRICES. 
F.  H.  DISBROW,  PASADENA.  CAL. 

Order  Them  Now! 

Thompson  Seedless,  Muscat,  and  Muscatel  Grapes. 
The  Zante  Currant  and  the  Sultana,  Rooted  Vines. 

The  undersigned  offers  to  close  contracts  with 
persons  desiring  any  of  these  varieties  for  next 
year  at  $10  per  1000,  to  be  delivered  in  good  order. 

This  is  an  opportunity  worthy  of  attention  of  all 
who  intend  to  plant  either  or  all  of  these  varieties. 
HAVE  A  HALF  MILLION  FOR  SALE. 

Refer  to  James  Littlejohn,  Mark  Pease  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Wilbur  of  Yuba  City,  who  have  grown  these 
varieties.  Address 

O.  rt.  VUlltour.  Box  81,  TUBA  CITY.  CAL. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411,  4'3  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Australian  Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Flower  Seeds  in  fine  selection. 

Bedding  and  Flowering  Plants  of  all 
kinds  now  ready  for  transplanting. 

Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Pelargoniums  and 
Palms  in  choice  variety. 

SEHD  FOR  1901  ANNUAL  CATALOGUE,  BEAU- 
TIFULLY ILLUSTRATED,  FREE  BY  MAIL. 


Every  horticulturist  should  have 
my  28-page  illustrated  catalogue 

which  tells  all  about 


Citrus 
Trees 


The  old  sorts  and  the 
tested  new  sorts;  also 
tables  for  planting  trees, 
sowing  seed,  etc.  Remem- 
ber, I  send  this  C»p/»  I 
valuable  book  »  1  cc  * 
Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  brings  one. 

R.  M.  TBAUUB,  (estab- 
lished 1890),  San  I)  I  mas, 
(Los  Angeles  Co.)  Cal. 

Full  information  regarding  Citrus 
Trees  furnished  at  any  time. 


GREGORY'S 
Warranted  Seed 


It  matters  not  how  rich  the  land, 

Or  hard  the  labor  on  It, 
Vexation  Is  the  only  crop 
Bad  seed  will  raise  upon  It. 

All  seed  warranted  to  be  pure  and  reliable, 
aa  per  page  2  of  catalogue.  Our  trade  with 
market  gardeners  is  immense  ;  and  market 
gardeners  buy  none  but  the  best  of  seed. 
Writefor  ournew  Vegetable  and  Flower  Seed 
catalogue— free  to  everybody. 

J.  J.  H.  CRECORY  3c  SON, 
Marblehead,  Mass. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST. ,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Open  All  Year.    :   A.  VAH  DER  HAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorl nation 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  (10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


MONEY  in  H0NEY1 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copt  Mailed  Free. 

(LW.YORK&CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  April  24,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being-  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   71  @70J£  705*®714 

Thursday   ^l%l»m\  7I3(@70K 

Friday   7OH@707,  70*®7I4 

Saturday   70?S@7l  70%@714 

Monday   714@724  7124@72X 

Tuesday  72X@7I!*  72fc@71X 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  wore  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   5s  9J4d      5s  9Jid 

Thursday   5s   94d      5s  9Jid 

Friday   5s   9   d      5s  94d 

Saturday   5s  %%&      5s  94d 

Monday   5s  10  d      5s  10j<d 

Tuesday   5s  10   d      5s  101<d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  Whito  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   1  02   @1  024  1  067»®1  084 

Friday   1014®   106  @1  05* 

Saturday   1  01   @   1  08  @1  m% 

Monday   1  01   @1  01K  I  064@1  064 

Tuesday   1  0IX@1  024  1  07  @>l  064 

Wednesday   1  02*@1  024  1  074@1  OIU 

WHEAT. 

This  cereal  has  been  tending  against 
buyers  in  the  local  market  most  of  the 
time  since  last  review,  owing  to  the  unfa- 
vorable weather  conditions  in  this  State 
for  coming  crop.  There  was  little  actual 
business,  however,  in  spot  wheat,  Eastern 
and  foreign  markets  inclining,  as  a  rule, 
against  the  selling  interest.  Exporters 
were  unable  to  operate  to  advantage,  with 
foreign  markets  devoid  of  strength  and 
the  local  market  firm.  While  the  tend- 
ency of  values  hero  was  upward,  the  buy- 
ing of  actual  wheat  was  of  such  insignifi- 
cant proportions  that  little  opportunity 
was  given  to  establish  prices  on  a  mate- 
rially higher  plane  than  had  been  ruling. 
Ocean  freight  rates  moved  downward 
more  than  prices  for  wheat  moved  in  the 
opposite  direction.  An  iron  ship  was 
chartered  for  wheat  to  Europe  at  £1  12s 
fid  por  ton,  being  a  decline  of  2s  6d  from 
rate  previously  reported,  and  about  ten 
shillings,  or  $2.40,  per  ton  under  the  ex- 
treme figures  of  the  season.  That  ocean 
freight  rates  will  go  still  lower  is  alto- 
gether probable,  and  it  looks  as  if  wheat 
in  this  center  must  bring  better  prices  in 
the  near  future,  almost  regardless  of  con- 
ditions which  may  exist  abroad.  The 
United  States  visible  supply  east  of  the 
Rockies  is  reported  at  49,868,000  bushels, 
showing  a  decrease  of  2,005,000  bushels 
for  the  past  week. 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

Liv.  quotations          6s4'/,d@6s5d  6s2d@6s24d 

Freight  rates   40®  s  324®35s 

Local  market   10  96y<@l  00  SI  U0@1  024 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
wore  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1901,  delivery,  $1.01@1.02J. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.05j@1.07|. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
$1.02}@1.02J ;  December,  1901,  $1.07} 
@1.07}. 

California  Milling  fl  05  @1  074 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  01J4®1  024 

Oregon  Valley   1  024®  

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  024@1  074 

Washington  Club   1  00  @1  05 

Off  qualities  wheat   974@1  OIH 

FLOUR. 

Values  remain  quotably  in  same  posi- 
tion as  last  noted.  While  there  is  noth- 
ing to  warrant  anticipating  any  very  pro- 
nounced changes  soon,  fluctuations  are 
more  apt  to  be  to  firmer  than  to  easier 
figures.  Spot  supplies  are  not  heavy  of 
any  description,  and  especially  are  desir- 
able export  grades  for  the  time  being  in 
quite  limited  supply. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  25@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  25 

BARLEY. 
This  cereal  has  been  having  an  un- 
settled market,  proving  more  sensitive  to 
weather  conditions  than  the  barometer. 


With  clouds  in  sight,  buyers  were  timid 
and  sellers  anxious,  but  with  the  sky 
clear,  there  were  no  bargains  presented  in 
the  barley  market,  at  least  as  viowod  from 
the  standpoint  of  buyers.  Owing  to  the 
absence  of  rain  and  the  groat  need  of  it  in 
most  localities,  holders  of  barley  wore  in 
many  instances  unwilling  to  let  go  at  pre- 
vailing prices  or  at  utmost  figures  war- 
ranted as  a  quotation.  Values  for  brew- 
ing grades  have  not  been  lately  as  well 
maintained,  relatively,  as  for  feed  descrip- 
tions. The  markot  has  been  in  the  main 
firm  since  last  review,  and  prospects  are 
that  it  will  soon  be  still  loss  favorable  to 
buyers. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   824®  85 

Feed,  fair  to  good   80  @  824 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   85  @  874 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  

Chevalier,  poor    @  

OATS. 

The  advanced  figures  last  quoted  have 
been  well  sustained,  not  so  much  on  ac- 
count of  very  active  inquiry  as  of  very 
meager  supplies.  Choice  to  select  quali- 
ties aro  especially  in  scanty  stock.  There 
is  every  probability  that  the  markot  will 
continue  in  favor  of  sellers  for  at  least 
several  months  to  come. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  45  @1  50 

White,  good  to  choice   1  35  ®1  424 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  ®1  324 

Oray,  common  to  choice   1  30  @1  424 

Milling   1  424@1  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   I  45  ®1  524 

Black  Russian   1  124@1  30 

Red   1  30  ®1  45 

CORN. 

Comparatively  high  prices  are  ruling 
for  this  cereal,  with  spot  stocks  of  small 
volume  and  in  few  hands.  There  is  not 
much  offering  to  arrive  and  there  is  an 
entire  absence  of  undue  selling  pressure. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice    1  174®]  224 

Large  Yellow   1  20  @1  25 

Small  Yellow   1  55  ®  

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  20  @  

RYE. 

Inquiry  for  this  cereal  continues  slow, 
and  in  the  matter  of  quotable  rates  there 
is  no  change  for  the  better  observable. 

Good  to  choice,  new   80  @  824 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Nothing  doing,  market  being  practically 
bare  of  offerings  from  first  hands.  Quota- 
tions remain  nominally  as  last  noted. 

Good  to  choice   1  85  @2  00 

BEANS. 

The  very  stiff  tone  last  noted  in  tho 
bean  market  continues  to  prevail  for 
nearly  all  descriptions.  The  light  spot 
supplies  and  the  rather  gloomy  crop  out- 
look, especially  in  the  lower  coast  section, 
causo  holders  of  white  beans  to  be  very 
slow  about  selling,  even  at  the  compara- 
tively high  prices  established.  Limas  aro 
being  offered  still  more  sparingly,  and  bid 
fair  to  be  soon  wholly  out  of  stock  in  this 
center.  Pinks  continue  to  be  obtainable 
at  comparatively  easy  rates,  but  of  other 
colored  beans  there  are  no  heavy  supplies. 
In  point  of  quantity  offering,  Bayos  aro 
second  on  the  list  in  the  line  of  colored 
sorts,  while  Red  Kidnoy  are  as  difficult  to 
secure  in  noteworthy  quantity  as  choice 
white  beans  or  Limas. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs     ®  

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  75  (2  5  00 

Lady  Washington   4  00  @4  15 

Butter   4  25   ®4  50 

Pinks   1  70  @1  90 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  50  @2  75 

Reds   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  E0  @4  75 

Limas,  good  to  choice   6  25  @6  50 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans   1  25  ®1  75 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Market  is  quiot  at  quotably  unchanged 
rates,  offerings  and  demand  being  both  of 
insignificant  volume. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  @2  80 

Niles  Peas   1  60  @1  75 

WOOL. 

Inquiry  is  good  for  choice  Northern 
wools,  light  in  weight  and  bright  in  color, 
market  for  same  being  firm  at  current 
quotations,  and  in  occasional  instances  for 
exceptionally  fine  lots,  slightly  higher  fig- 
ures are  realized  than  are  quotable  in  a 
regular  way.  Heavy  and  defective  are 
not  receiving  any  special  attention  from 
buyers,  but  these  wools  are  almost  in- 
variably neglected  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @16 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  @11 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  @11 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @10 

Southern,  12  mos   8  @9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  ®10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  @  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  @16 


Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  12  @14 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humbold  t  and  Mendocino  11  @  12 

Middle  County   8  @  9 

San  Joaquin   7  ®  8 

HOPS. 

The  hop  market  is  quiet,  and  is  likely  to 
so  remain  for  some  time,  as  stocks  have 
been  worked  down  to  very  small  propor- 
tions, and  there  will  be  nothing  of  conse- 
quence to  operate  upon  until  next  crop 
puts  in  an  appearance.  Values  for  last 
year's  hops  are  necessarily  largely  nominal 
at  this  date.  For  new  to  arrive,  the  range 
on  contracts,  so  far  as  reported,  is  10@12c. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   134@16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

No  special  changes  havo  occurred  in 
quotable  rates  in  the  hay  market.  Choice 
to  select  is  not  being  crowded  to  sale  be- 
yond the  requirements  of  the  trade,  and  in 
some  cases  transfers  are  made  slightly 
above  quotations.  Hay  is  now  being  cut 
in  some  localities,  but  that  there  will  be 
any  inquiry  worth  mentioning  for  new  hay 
for  some  weeks  to  come  is  not  likely. 

Wheat   8  00®  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00@11  60 

Oat   7  00@11  00 

Barley   6  00®  9  50 

Volunteer   4  50®  7  00 

Alfalfa   7  0J®  9  00 

Stock   4  50®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  12  60 

Straw,  f,  bale   40®  474 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  was  in  only  moderate  supply  and 
was  rather  firmly  held,  with  demand  fair. 
Business  in  other  mill  offal  was  light  at 
generally  unchanged  values.  Prices  for 
Rolled  Barley  were  unsettled  and  against 
buyers,  in  sympathy  with  the  market  for 
the  whole  grain.  Decidedly  stiff  values 
were  current  for  Milled  Corn. 

Bran,  *  ton   16  50@17  00 

Middlings   17  50@19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    16  50@17  50 

Barley,  Rolled    17  50@18  00 

Cornmeal    26  50®   

Cracked  Corn   27  00®  27  50 

SEEDS. 

No  new  features  have  been  manifested 
in  this  market  since  last  review.  Business 
is  of  insignificant  proportions.  Quotations 
are  based  mainly  on  asking  figures  and  re- 
main practically  as  last  noted. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Flax   2  50® 3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9   @  94 

Alfalfa,  California   8  ®  84 

Per  lb. 

Canary   84®  3\ 

Rape   2   @  24 

Hemp   3  @  84 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Grain  Bags  have  been  offering  at  con- 
cessions from  the  figures  lately  current, 
and  at  the  easier  rates  are  meeting  with 
very  little  inquiry.  Unless  the  crop  of 
wheat  and  barley  proves  much  larger 
than  present  indications  warrant  expect- 
ing, a  weak  markot  for  bags  is  likely  to  be 
experienced.  Wool  Sacks  are  without 
quotable  change,  but  tho  demand  on  ac- 
count of  the  spring  clip  has  been  about 
satisfied. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  . ..  63i®  67s 

Calcutta  Grain  Hags,  spot   64®  64 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  64®— 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  ¥  10O.5  65  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fts  S24®35 

Wool  Sacks,  34  B>8  80  ®324 

Fleece  Twine   74@— 

Gunnies   — ®124 

Bean  Bags   i%®  54 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton  64®  74 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

A  slightly  better  tone  is  reported  in  tho 
Eastern  markots  for  Hides  and  Pelts,  but 
there  has  been  no  appreciable  improve- 
ment in  conditions  here.  Tallow  is  in 
good  demand  at  current  rates,  mainly  for 
export. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Culle. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   94  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs          84  7 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs          8  64 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.   84  1 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  B>s..  8  64 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  7 

Wet  Salted  Calf   94®10    84®  9 

Dry  Hides   154®—  134®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  tt>s..  15  @—  12  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  tt>s   16  @—   14  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  50  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium  .2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  00  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @1  25 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   70  @  90 

Pelts,  medium,  *  skin   50  @  65 


Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   10  ®  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   44  ®  44 

Tallow,  No.  2   3  @  8x 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  374 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   6  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Reseipts  of  new  crop  thus  far  have  been 
very  light.  Dealers  are  looking  for  lib- 
eral arrivals  in  tho  near  future,  and  are 
anticipating  easier  prices  than  have  been 
lately  nominally  current  in  a  wholesale 
way.  For  months  past  the  business  in 
this  article  has  been  of  the  veriest  jobbing 
character,  leaving  wholesale  values  very 
poorly  defined. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  @  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  @  44 

Extracted,  Amber  34®  4 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  ®I0 

Dark  Comb   6   ®  7 

BEESWAX. 

While  large  quantities  could  probably 
not  be  placed  at  full  current  quotations, 
there  is  no  evidence  of  purchases  being 
made  at  any  lower  range  of  values. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  ft  26  ®28 

Dark  84  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  is  selling  at  slightly  easier  figures, 
but  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  anticipat- 
ing materially  lower  prices  for  some  time 
to  come,  although  offerings  are  on  the  in- 
crease. Veal  is  not  arriving  freely  and  is 
selling  to  very  fair  advantage.  Values 
for  Mutton  and  Lamb  have  not  changed 
materially  during  the  week,  but  market 
was  rather  easy  in  tone,  the  quantity 
offering  being  fairly  liberal,  as  compared 
with  the  requirements.  Hogs  have  been 
arriving  a  little  more  freely,  mainly  from 
milk  ranches,  and  prices  have  been  shaded 
slightly  in  favor  of  consumers,  butarestill 
too  high  for  packers. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb          74®  7\ 

Beef,  second  quality   74®  74 

Beef,  third  quality   64®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  74@— 0;  wethers   74®  84 

Bogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   64®  64 

Hogs,  small,  fat   64®  64 

Hogs,  large,  hard   64®— 

Hogs,  feeders   — @  — 

Hogs,  country  dressed   8  @— 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   8  @  94 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   74®  84 

Lamb,  spring,  fl  lb   9  @  94 

POULTRY. 

Arrivals  of  California  poultry  woro 
mainly  common  old  and  small  young 
chickens,  for  which  the  market  was  slow 
and  weak.  Eastern  poultry  wasinfairre- 
ceipt  and  oporated  against  the  advan- 
tageous sale  of  ordinary  domestic.  Fryers 
and  young  Roosters  in  fine  condition  were 
in  light  supply  and  in  good  request,  bring- 
ing good  prices.  Turkeys  continued  in 
poor  demand.  Ducks  and  Goese  brought 
fairly  stoady  values.  Pigeons  were  slightly 
lower,  but  did  not  lack  for  custom  at  the 
figures  quoted. 

Turkeys,  live  bens,  V  0>   12  ®  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  lb   9  @  10 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old   8  60  ®4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  @8  00 

Fryers   5  50  @6  50 

Broilers,  large   4  00  @5  00 

Broilers,  small   2  00  @2  50 

Ducks,  old,  f>  dozen   5  00  @6  00 

Ducks,  young,  »  dozen   6  00  ®7  00 

Geese,  V  pair   1  CO  @1  75 

Goslings,  <p  pair   2  25  @2  50 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen   1  75  @2  CO 

Pigeons,  young    2  00  fe2  50 

BUTTER. 

The  market  is  lacking  in  firmness.  A 
few  favorite  brands  go  to  special  trade  at 
a  moderate  advance  on  highest  figures 
warranted  as  a  quotation,  but  there  is 
more  butter  offering  than  c<n  be  placed  at 
full  rates  quoted.  Most  of  the  surplus  is 
going  into  cold  storage  oris  being  packed. 

Creamery,  extras,  V  lb   17  @174 

Creamery,  flists   16  @164 

Creamery,  seconds   —  @ — 

Dairy,  select   16  @164 

Dairy,  firsts   1543— 

Dairy,  seconds   —  @ — 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   12  @124 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  @— 

Pickled  Roll   17  ®— 

Firkin,  California,  onolce  to  select          16  ®17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   14  ®15 

CHEESE. 

There  are  fairly  liberal  offerings  of  do- 
mestic flats,  and  more  than  immediate 
custom  can  be  found  for  at  full  current 
figures.  Young  Americas  continue  in 
light  supply,  but  demand  for  them  at  the 
prices  lately  realized  is  not  brisk. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   10  ®— 

California,  good  to  choice   94®— 

California,  fair  to  good   9  ®— 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Amerioas  "   94@104 
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EGGS. 

While  quotable  values  have  continued 
at  about  same  range  as  preceding  week, 
and  while  some  extra  choice  have  sold 
above  quotations,  the  market  has  not 
been  firm.  There  were  accumulations  of 
the  ordinary  run  of  offerings,  and  to  have 
effected  a  speedy  clean-up  of  this  stock,  de- 
cided concessions  to  buyers  would  have 
been  necessary. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16  @17 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  15  @15% 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Asparagus,  Peas  and  Rhubarb  were  in 
liberal  receipt.  Canners  are  now  running 
on  Asparagus  and  Peas,  paying  \\c.  per 
pound  for  the  latter  in  wholesale  quan- 
tity. There  were  few  Tomatoes  on  mar- 
ket and  these  mainly  Mexican.  Onions 
were  in  light  supply,  but  at  the  compara- 
tively high  figures  prevailing  not  many 
were  required  to  satisfy  the  demand. 

Asparagus,  $  box   75  @1  75 

Beans,  String,  <p  St>   10  @  1254 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ¥  100  lbs. ..    50  @  65 

Cauliflower,  ¥  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,     doz   50  @  65 

Egg  Plant,  ¥  lb    ®  

Garlic,  ¥  ft   8  @  10 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ¥  cental. . . .  3  50  @4  00 

Onions,  Australian,  ¥  cental   3  60  @4  00 

Onions,  New  Cal.  Red,  $  cental         2  00  @2  50 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  ¥  ft   Wi@  2 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ¥  sack   75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ¥  ft    @  

Rhubarb,  ¥  box   40  @  75 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  $  box   1  00  @1  25 

Squash  Summer,  $  box    @  

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  ¥  ton    @  

Tomatoes,  ¥  box   1  50  @2  00 

POTATOES. 
While  old  potatoes  are  not  in  heavy 
stock,  the  inquiry  for  them  is  on  the  de- 
crease, as  new  are  beginning  to  arrive  in 
wholesale  quantity,  and  are  receiving  the 
preference  of  many  consumers.  Only  the 
best  old  stock  is  specially  inquired  for, 
common  and  defective  moving  very 
slowly,  even  at  low  figures.  New  pota- 
toes sold  at  a  slightly  lower  range  of 
prices  than  preceding  week.  Demand  for 
seed  potatoes  is  about  over. 

POTATOES. 

Burbanks,  River,  f,  cental   50  @  80 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  ¥  otl.  65  @1  00 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  fl>  cental   90  @1  25 

Early  Rose   65  @  90 

Garnet  Chile,  ¥  cental   90  @l  00 

Peerless,  $  cental    75  @  90 

New  Potatoes,  ¥  cental                   1  00  @1  75 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  ¥  cental... .  50  @  65 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Cherries  have  been  arriving  rather 
freely  the  past  week,  but  a  considerable 
proportion  of  the  offerings  were  not  suffi- 
ciently ripe  to  be  salable  to  advantage. 
Strictly  choice  to  select  brought,  as  a 
rule,  very  good  figures.  Values  for  Straw- 
berries kept  close  to  the  range  of  previous 
week,  with  very  good  demand  for  best 
qualities.  Apples  were  offered  out  of  cold 
storage  at  about  same  prices  last  quoted, 
but  did  not  meet  with  much  custom. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  75®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  ¥  50- ft  box. .    1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  ¥  50- lb  box..   @   

Cherries,  Black,  ¥  box   1  50®  2  00 

Cherries,  White,  ¥  box   75®  1  25 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ¥  chest. .  6  00®  9  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  ¥  chest   4  00®  7  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  prominent  feature  of  the  market 
for  cured  and  evaporated  fruits  the  past 
week  has  been  the  active  movement  in 
evaporated  apples,  mainly  on  local  and 
coast  account,  causing  a  decidedly  firmer 
tone  for  this  variety,  with  holders  in  most 
instances  asking  stiffer  figures  than  were 
current  at  date  of  last  review.  Apricots 
continue  to  be  quite  firmly  held,  owing  to 
the  prospective  light  crop,  but  stocks  now 
remaining  are  light  and  mostly  in  the 
hands  of  jobbers.  The  higher  figures  de- 
manded for  last  year's  Apricots  will  con- 
sequenty  not  bring  in  any  great  amount  of 
wealth,  and  whatever  benefit  may  accrue 
on  this  account  will  go  almost  wholly  to 
dealers  and  not  to  growers.  The  Prune 
movement  has  continued  tolerably  brisk 
from  the  Association  warehouses  at  the 
2c.  rate  for  the  four  sizes,  but  at  the  same 
time  has  not  come  up  to  the  expectations 
of  the  directory,  nor  has  enough  coin  been 
realized  on  account  of  the  cut  to  justify 
the  scheme  being  called  a  complete  suc- 
cess. The  15  days  specified  for  the  time  of 
the  cut  rates  being  in  force  expire  to-day, 
and  about  500  carloads  are  reported  hav- 
ing been  sold  at  the  reduced  figures.  At 
this  writing  it  is  not  known  what  the 
pleasure  of  the  Association  will  be  as  to 
prices  of  prunes  from  this  time  forward, 
but  the  2c.  rate  will  likely  be  continued, 
many  growers  favoring  the  same;  others 
advocate  restoring  rates  to  a  3c.  basis,  es- 
pecially as  the  crop  prospect  at  this  date 
is  far  from  brilliant.  In  other  dried 
fruits  the  trade  of  the  past  week  has  been 
insignificant,  with  market  showing  no 


special  strength,  but  values  remain  quota- 
bly  in  same  position  as  at  date  of  last  re- 
view. Shipments  of  dried  fruit  for  the 
week  include  42,000  lbs.  to  Australia  and 
20,300  lbs.  to  British  Columbia. 

EVAPORATED  OB  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   5^@  6 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ¥  ft..   6  @  6y, 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   7  @  8 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @io 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   ^yt@  5 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3  @4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  ®7 

Nectarines,  f»B>   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5H@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  iyt 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   4H@  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   sy,@  4>/, 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2Yi 

Apples,  quartered   2  @3 

Figs,  Black   m@  2V4 

Figs,  White   2y,@  3H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  @  5 

Pears,  prime  halves   2  @3 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  Four  sizes, 
2c.  per  lb.;  40-50S,  3«c;  50-60s,  3Hc;  60-70s,  23£c; 
70-80S,  2Hc;  80-90s,  l^c;  90-100s,  lJic 

RAISINS. 
The  recent  brisk  movement  in  3-crown 
loose  Muscatels  at  the  special  rate  of  3c.  to 
seeders  and  5c.  to  jobbers,  has  absorbed  all 
the  stock  the  Association  intended  to  dis- 
pose of  at  this  cut  price  for  advertising 
purposes,  and  rates  have  been  slightly  ad- 
vanced. In  other  raisins  there  is  a  moder- 
ate movement  reported,  values  for  the 
same  as  officially  quoted  remaining  un- 
changed. 

P.  O.  B.  FRESNO  DELIVERY.— CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  ¥  20-ft 

box   3  00  :d — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  ®— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  ¥  box   160  @— 

do        do      2-crown,  ¥  box          150   @ — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

¥  ft   — @  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   —  @  $yt 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  6V4 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  60-lb 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  ¥  ft..  5'4®— 
Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  5J4c.,  5Kc.  and  5c.  for  4, 

3  and  2  crown  respectively. 
Thompson  Seedless. — Bleached  fancy,  $  ft.,  12c; 

choice,  He;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 

7K@9c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  ¥  lb.,  10Mo;  choice, 
9Kc;  standard,  85ic;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7@8c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Oranges  were  in  more  liberal  receipt, 
and  prices  in  both  the  auction  and  open 
market  showed  a  lower  range.  Only  best 
qualties  met  with  positive  inquiry  or 
brought  forth  any  noteworthy  competi- 
tion from  buyers.  Lemon  market  contin- 
ued easy  in  tone,  especially  for  other  than 
most  select,  stocks  being  more  than  suf- 
ficient for  immediate  demand.  Limes 
were  in  ample  supply  and  market  was 
fully  as  favorable  to  buyers  as  last  noted. 

Oranges— Navel,  ¥  box   1  25@2  25 

Seedlings,  *  box   75@1  25 

Tangerines,  ¥  box    @ — — 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   1  00@1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  ¥  box   1  75@2  00 

California,  good  to  choice   1  25@1  50 

California,  common  to  fair   50@1  00 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  50@5  00 

California,  small  box    @  

NUTS. 

While  market  for  Almonds  presents  a 
decidedly  firm  tone,  there  is  very  little 
trading  at  present.  Walnuts  are  practi- 
cally out  of  stock.  Peanuts  are  not  offer- 
ing in  heavy  quantity  and  values  are  being 
well  sustained. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ¥  ft  12  @13 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @U 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4%@  5H 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   f>Yt®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  wine  market  presents  a  very  strong 
tone,  but  there  is  scarcely  anything  doing 
at  present  in  a  wholesale  way,  stocks  be- 
ing almost  wholly  out  of  first  hands.  The 
present  range  of  values  for  dry  wines  of 
the  vintage  of  1900  may  be  said  to  be 
22@25c  per  gallon.  Sales  can  certainly  be 
effected  at  these  figures,  and  in  excep- 
tional instances  slightly  higher  prices 
might  be  realized,  but  not  in  a  way  to 
warrant  making  the  latter  rates  a  basis 
for  quotations. 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  April  24.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  3@4c;  prime  wire  tray,  4H@5o;  choice, 
5@5*c;  fancy,  6@6i4c 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Market  rather  quiet. 
Aside  from  Prunes,  there  are  no  large  offerings. 

Prunes,  3H®  7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  7'/4@12o;  Moorpark,  8!4@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  5tt@10c;  peeled,  12^@20c. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  M  sacks 

147,400 

5,286,512 

5,238,784 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.200,282 

6.861,785 

5,648,762 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  44,157 

3,334  982 

4,636,625 

Oats,  centals 

1,655 

585,430 

687.X09 

94,234 

119,136 

110,482 

92,762 

Beans,  sacks 

889 

531,572 

346,353 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

. .  20,503 

1,356,534 

1,075,208 

Onions,  sacks 

169 

156,401 

140,411 

. .  3,078 

138,833 

133,504 

,  3,174 

35,810 

45,493 

8,180 

9,702 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour.  U  sacks   158,484 

Wheat,  centals.... 23 1,925 

Barley,  centals  

Oats,  centals   350 

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   44 

Hay,  bales   110 

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   3,529 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pack's.. .  258 


Since 

Same  time 

July  1,  woo. 

last  year 

3,067,826 

3565,142 

6,589,029 

5,017,680 

1,917.371 

3,659,373 

48,433 

41,515 

3,172 

17,203 

12,744 

23.645 

85,660 

117,512 

641,031 

4,324,433 

539,519 

999,734 

1,758 

3,438 

128,331 

67,425 

Peerless  Prune  Evaporator. 

This  principle  has  been  demonstrated  by  thirty 
years  of  practical  test  to  be  superior  to  all  other 
methods.  Endorsed  by  the  leading  scientific  men 
of  the  United  States  as  the  correct  principle,  and 
proven  In  actual  test  to  give  the  highest  per  cent 
of  cured  fruit.  A  perfect  machine  in  every  re- 
spect; burns  wood  or  coal;  simple,  cheap  and  dur- 
able Maximum  quality  and  quantity  at  minimum 
cost.  No  shifting  of  heat  or  trays ;  no  machinery. 
Cures  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Fruit 
dries  evenly  on  the  travs  and  trays  dry  evenly  in 
the  machine;  no  sorting  of  fruit.  A  tower  machine, 
every  tower  a  separate  evaporator,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  dry  several  different  varieties  at  one  time 
or  run  all  towers  or  part  as  quantity  of  fruit  de 
mands.  The  tower  machine  has  driven  competitors 
fiom  the  field  in  the  Northwest.  For  catalogues, 
testimonials  and  fuil  Information,  apply  to 

B.  CUNNINGHAIYI, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  LIBERTY,  ORE 


The  Paint  for 
brick,  cement 
and  stone 


A  coat  of  P  8*  B  Paint  applied  to 
brick,  cement  or  stone  work  insures 
absolute  protection  against  moisture. 

It  penetrates  deeply  and  com- 
pletely fills  all  openings  and  pores. 

It  does  not  increase  the  size  of 
brick,  nor  does  it  interfere  in  any 
way  whatever  with  accepting  and 
maintaining  a  bond  with  mortar. 

Practical  tests  have  shown  P  &  B 
Paint  to  have  penetrated  bricks  from 
1  - 1 6  to  3-16  of  an  inch  and  depos- 
ited therein,  filling  all  the  pores  and 
rendering  the  brick  absolutely  water- 
proof. 

From  C.  F.  &  C.  E.  Swift, 
New  York  Ci.y 

We  beg  to  say  that  we  have  used 
a  large  amount  of  your  P  &  B  Paint, 
on  brickwork  in  our  cold-storage 
houses,  and  its  use  by  us  has  cov- 
ered a  period  of  years.  We  have 
found  it  in  everyway  excellent  as  a 
waterproofing  and  insulation.  We 
shall  certainly  continue  its  use. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


COLT'S  NEW  NAVY, 
38  &  41  CALIBRES. 


Send  4  Cts.  for  Catalogue. 


H.  E.  SKINNER  CO., 

4J6  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Successors  to  E.  T.  Allen  Co.) 

PTTATC  AMMUNITION,  * 
lTl  \X  FISHING  TACKLE, 
V>  \J  1 1  \J  9  ATHLETIC  GOODS. 

LARGEST  STOCK.    LOWEST  PRICES. 


Ik  Only  Riding  I 


in  the  world.   6000  sold  in  six  years,  giving  the  | 
highest  satisfaction.  For  orchard,  field,  or  vine- 
yard.  Furrows,  hills,  weeds;  works  under  trees,  I 
without  sidedrafts.  Convertible  into2,3or4-horse  | 
machines.   Strongest  and  lightest  made. 
Illustrated     MAI/  01 M  MACLEOD,  Patentee, 
circulars.  614  Hill  Street,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  I 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying:  ground  squirrels  or  "g-ophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  =  New  York  -  Omaha  -  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  =  San  Francisco. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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ffk  THE  WEBSTER1 

Qp<8  1/2812/2 

m-,t   ACTUAL  HORSE  POWER 

Bl  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

GUARANTEED 

vL  catalogue'mailed  free 
$A  WOODIN  &  LITTLE 

^Sa  312  MARKET  ST. 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 
Xr  —  CAL.  —  A 


Turtle's  Elixir 

Cures  all  species  of  lama- 
ness,  curbs,  splints,  con- 
tracted cord,  thrush,  etc. 
in  horses.  Equally  good 
for  internal  use  in  colic, 
distemper, founder,  pneu- 
monia, etc.  Satisfaction 
kguaranteed  or  money 
refunded.  Used  aiid 
endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 

TUTTIE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  Cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
nruises.  etc.    Kills  pain  instantly.    Our  10O-]iage 
book,   Veterinary  £xpe rieuce ' '  F  R  E  E  . 
Tuttle's  Elixir  Co.,  8B  Beverly  St..  Roston.  MaM- 
487  O'Farrell  St.,  Sun  r  ranelaeo.  <'al. 
B.w«r»of«o-c»lle.l  Elixirs—  nnnr.  rennlnr  but  Tnttle'i. 
Avoid  all  bliBters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have  been 
used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  In  the  worst 
Infested  districts  of  Callfo  nla  and  with  the  best  of 
results,  glrtnp  entire  satisfaction  and  proving  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  Investment  to  the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  Is  tested  and  found  reliable  before 
a  single  dose  is  put  on  the  market. 

Write  lor  literature  and  testimonials. 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

Bacteriological  Dept., 


FRESNO,  CAL. 


PACIFIC  REVERSIBLE 
DISC  HARROW. 

Made  in  three  sizes,  4.  $  and  6  feet  cut, 
with  16  in.  or  20  in.  Discs. 

The  PACIFIC  is  the  BEST  REVERSIBLE  and 
ADJUSTABLE  DISC  HARROW  on  the  market. 
A  Perfect  Vineyard  Disc. 

HOOKER    dfc  CO., 
16  aud  18  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  afl  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  Inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  In  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Prett.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  In  all  coun 
tries  which  grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Issued 
to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  mott  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
flrst-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  far 
superior.   Advice  and  circulars  free. 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

And  918  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


s^Fresno  Scraper. 

3H-4-5  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Go. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 


NEEDS  PROFESSIONAL  TREATMENT. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  hoifer  with 
a  swollen  tongue,  the  throat  also  swollen 
or  lumpy.  The  tongue  is  swollen  very 
badly,  hangs  out  of  the  mouth  two  or 
three  inches,  and  slobbers  all  the  time. 
It  has  been  so  about  two  months,  gradu- 
ally getting  worse.  She  is  very  thin  and 
can  hardly  eat.  Will  Dr.  Creely  tell  me 
what  is  the  trouble  ?— Will  Strother, 
Salida,  Cal. 

Call  in  the  nearest  qualified  veterin- 
arian and  use  the  following  prescription: 
Chlorate  potash,  6  ozs.;  oxide  iron,  3 
ozs. ;  borax,  2  ozs.;  alum,  1  oz. ;  mo- 
lasses, enough  to  mix;  tablespoon  three 
times  daily.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 


The  New  Game  Law. 

Governor  Gage  has  signed  Assembly 
bill  No.  625,  the  work  of  the  Assembly 
Committee  on  Fish  and  Game.  Califor- 
nia is  now  under  the  protection  of  this 
bill,  and  all  county  legislation,  such  as 
the  local  25-bird-bag  limit,  15-day  quail 
season,  is  repealed. 
In  brief,  the  changes  effected  are: 
Shortening  of  the  general  open  sea- 
son on  ducks  to  three  months  following 
Nov.  1st. 

Establishment  of  a  50-bird-bag  limit 
on  ducks  and  doves,  and  a  25-bird  limit 
on  other  game,  except  quails,  on  which 
the  limit  is  twenty. 

Stoppage  of  night  shooting,  i.  e., 
shooting  after  half  an  hour  after  sunset, 
or  sooner  than  half  an  hour  before  sun- 
rise. 

Stoppage  of  the  sale  of  quail,  part- 
ridge, grouse,  sage  hen,  ibis,  plover  or 
deer  meat,  whether  killed  in  or  out  of 
the  State. 

Restrictions  on  common  carriers, 
such  as  prohibiting  their  receiving  from 
one  person  during  one  day  more  than 
the  legal  number  of  birds  allowed  by 
the  bag  limit,  and  requiring  them  to 
label  the  same  with  the  name  and  resi- 
dence of  the  hunter  shipping  same. 

Stringent  regulations  against  trap- 
ping anv  of  the  birds  mentioned  in  the 
bill. 

Establishment  of  the  office  of  State 
Game  Commissioner,  to  have  the  power 
to  appoint  deputies,  both  commissioner 
and  deputies  to  hold  office  at  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  Governor  and  serve  without 
compensation.  These  deputy  fish  and 
game  commissioners  will  have  the  pow- 
ers and  authorities  of  sheriffs  to  make 
arrests  for  violations  of  the  fish  and 
game  laws  of  the  State. 

The  establishment  of  a  gun  license  of 
$1,  payable  to  the  Game  Commissioner, 
who  must  execute  bond  of  $5000  for 
faithful  performance  of  the  obligation 
thus  resting  on  him.  Licenses  to  run 
from  July  1st  to  June  30th  of  the  suc- 
ceeding year.  Hunters  must  carry  this 
license  and  be  able  to  display  it  to  any 
fish  and  game  protective  officer;  moneys 
accrued  from  the  sale  of  these  go  into 
the  State  treasury  under  a  game  com- 
mission fund.  This  is  applicable  to  the 
protection  of  game  birds,  restoration 
and  importation  of  them,  and  to  the  ex- 
pense necessary  to  the  prosecution  of 
offenders.  Minors  and  untaxed  Indians 
are  not  affected  by  this  law. 

A  season  limit  of  three  deer  per  man 
is  also  made  by  this  bill. 

Counties  can  make  these  laws  more 
stringent,  but  they  cannot  make  them 
less  so.  Present  legislation  will  have 
to  be  repassed  by  the  county  supervis- 
ors in  order  to  become  effective  as  be- 
fore the  bill. 

Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  DeafDess  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  nave  a  rumbling  sound  or  Imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  Us  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  Is  nothing  but 
an  Inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  arc  the  best. 


The  Most  Successful 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  Npovln*,  I-Mng- 
l.-.ii, 8pllnU.  Curb*,  etc..  and  all  forms  of 
LamencM.  It  relieves  immediately,  and  works  a 
permanent  cure  in  a  short  time.  It  leaves  no  blem- 
ish or  bunch,  but  strong1,  clear  legs,  which  means  a 
salable  hrtrse.  Investigate  and  satisfy  yourself. 
Pr1e*.  $1;  sli  for  $5.  As  a  liniment  for  family  use  it 
has  no  equal.  Ask  your  druggist  for  KEN- 
OA  LI  'S  SPAVIN  CURE.  al*o  *' A  Treatise  on 
the  Hurve,"  the  Hook  free,  or  address 
DR.  B.J.  KENDALL  CO..  ENOSBURG  FALLS.Vt. 


\A/all  Paper 

FOR  UNFINISHED  ROOMS. 

Ingrain  effect.  In  blue,  terra  cotta,  green  and 
red.  Put  on  with  tacks  or  mouldings;  no  paste. 
Covers  any  rough  surface  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 

BONESTI3I_L  CO., 

401-403  Sanaome  St.,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


The  Studebaker 


HUB. 

The  foundation  of  the  wheel  is  the  HUB. 
Our  hubs,  which  are  made  from  specially 
selected  timber,  are  each  scientifically  treated 
with  the  Studebaker  Filler  before  the  spokes 
aredriven,  rendering  them  absolutely  impervi- 
ous to  moisture,  and  making  a  safe  guarantee  against  checking 
or  loose  tires  in  any  climate.  Over  50,000soldin  1000  and  more  than 
One  Million  in  Daily  Use  the  world  over,  testifies  to  the  superior 
points  of  construction  in  the  Studebaker  Wagon.  Ask  your  dealer 
for  The  Twentieth  Century  Studebaker.  Insist  upon  it.  If  not 
there  write  us  direct,  and  we  will  tell  you  where  you  can  get  it 
and  why  it  is  the  Cheapest  Wagon  for  you  to  use. 

STUDEBAKER.  BROS.  MFG.  CO., 
South  Bend.  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


Trade-Marks  "PaStCUP  VaCC-lie" 


SAVES  CATTLE  FROM 

"buciuaim."  BLACK  LEG 

Nearly  2,000,000  successfully  treated  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  during  the  last  5  years. 
Cheap,  safe  and  easy  to  use.  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  official  endorsement 
and  testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.,  Chicago. 

Branch   Offlc-e,   37    Sheldon   Building;,   San    Franclaco,  Cal. 


/\    INE\A/  INSECTICIDE. 

First  Introduction  to  America  of 

DM  SolnTjle  Insecticide 


Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  Paris  Exposition  and  winner  of  Gold  Medals 
at  International  Expositions  of  Rome,  Ville  de  Dijon  and  Turin,  also 
Diploma  of  Honor  at  Marseilles.  Recommended  as  efficacious  by  largest 
Z  European  nurserymen  and  growers,  including  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux 
I  and  others.  All  pests  of  outdoor  and  indoor  plant  life,  including  San  Jose 
J  scale,  succumb  to  the  effects  of  this  remedy.  Fruit  growers,  superin- 
tendents of  parks  and  large  estates  and  horticulturists  generally  will 
oblige  us  by  writing  for  pamphlets,  prices  and  other  information. 


V.  CASAZZA  &  BRO., 


190=192  Prince  St., 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


I 


UNION  OIL    COMPANY    OF  CALIFORNIA, 

PRODUCERS   AND  REFINERS  OF 

PETROLEUM. 


RUEL  OIL. 
ASPHALTUMi 

MILLS  BUILDING, 


DISTILLATE  FOR  SPRAYING. 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


T;0NBKsVrRS  WOODIN  t  LITTLE  market  st. 

s In     .  «■«  r*  «>c*c  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Deai**    Gasoline  Engines  \  j»2i  horse  power  . 


Catalohuc 
maiico  FRte. 


HAND—WIND  MILL  PUMPS,  WIND  MILLS  .  H0SE-IR0N  PIPE 
PIPE  FITTINGS, TOOLS,  BRASS  GOODS  ETC  . 
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DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  have  ever 
been  the  best  of  separators. 
They  were  the  original  and 
have  led  in  every  stage  of 
development.  The  "Alpha" 
disc  invention  is  restricted 
by  patents  to  the  De  Laval 
machines  only.  The  20th 
Century  improvements 
give  them  still  greater  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency.  They 
are  as  much  superior  to 
the  best  of  other  separa- 
tors as  such  machines  are 
to  setting  methods. 
All  sizes,  styles  and  prices 
—$50.-  to  $800.- 
Send  for  new  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  Cortlandt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  REID  is  light  running,  close 
skimming,  simple  and  durable.  Send 
for  catalogue  No.  14. 

A.II.REID,  30th  &  Market  Sts.,  Philada.,  Pa. 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 

can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Olroulars  Fro©. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street,  Dwlght,  Ills. 


It  Don't  Hurt 

Page  Stock  Fence  much  to  fell  a  tree  across  It.  We 
will  stand  the  d;imat;e  for  the  first  ten  men  who  try 
It.   Who'  11  duplicate  this  "ad?" 
PAtiK  WOVKN  WIBK  FENCK CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

CALIFORNIA    STUflP  PULLER. 


The     Most     Powerful     Made  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Mgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Pranclaco. 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.  E K    «fe  CO., 
16  and  18  Drumm  St  ,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

HOW  MANY  MEN 

in  your  neighborhood  need  wells  for  home 
supply  or  live  stock  purposes?  Just  take  the 
time  to  count  them,  then  figure  upthe  money 
you  could  make  in  drilling  those  wells. 

Sta^r  Drilling  Machines 

will  do  the  work  better,  more  of  it  and 
last  longer  than  any  other  machines 
of  the  kind  made.  Send  for  our  free 
Illustrated  catalog.  prfc*ltet,  etc.  Here 
Is  a  chance  to  get  Into  business  for  yourself. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0, 

IT  RUNS  ITSELF 

without  expense  or  attention,  giving  a 
constant  sup-   D  I  CT  ET  Hydraulic 
;er.   B I  I  u    E,      Engine  ■ 

lumps  water  any  height.  Sold  on 
10  days  trial.     Send  for  catalogue. 

RIFE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
126  Liberty  St.,  NEW  YORK. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.   \AJ.  JACKSON    tfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Feeding  Skim  Milk  to  Calves. 

The  Nebraska  Experiment  Station 
has  just  issued  Bulletin  No.  68,  which 
treats  of  the  subject  of  raising  calves. 
This  experiment  is  an  attempt  to  show 
the  profit  of  raising  beef  calves  on  sep- 
arator milk,  as  compared  with  that  de- 
rived from  allowing  them  to  suck 
their  dams.  Western  grade  Hereford 
and  Shorthorn  cows  were  selected,  the 
aim  being  to  secure  individuals  uniform 
in  respect  to  date  of  calving,  type,  and 
milking  tendency. 

The  cows  were  divided  into  two  lots, 
lot  1  being  taken  from  their  calves, 
while  lot  2  were  allowed  to  run  with 
them.  The  animals  in  both  lots  were 
weighed  once  a  week,  and  all  rations 
carefully  measured  and  recorded. 

The  calves  fed  by  hand  made  good 
gains  during  the  first  five  months,  but 
not  equal  to  the  lot  running  with  the 
cows.  When  the  two  lots  were  put  on 
feed  after  the  test,  there  was  not  much 
difference  in  the  condition  or  form,  but 
the  sucking  calves  were  smoother  and 
better  fleshed. 

After  weaning,  the  hand-fed  calves 
had  the  advantage,  being  accustomed 
to  rations  of  dry  forage  and  grain.  At 
the  end  of  the  year  there  was  practi- 
cally no  difference  either  in  appearance 
or  weight  between  the  two  lots. 

To  find  the  difference  in  the  cost  of 
raising  the  two  lots,  all  food  was 
charged  to  both  cows  and  calves  at 
market  price.  In  this  test  it  was  found 
that  a  skim-milk  calf  could  be  raised  to 
six  months  old  at  a  cost  of  about  $9  for 
all  food  consumed.  Labor  was  not 
taken  into  consideration,  owing  to  the 
difficulty  in  finding  a  fair  basis. 

The  cows  used  in  the  experiment 
were  more  inclined  toward  beef  than 
milk  production,  but  still  they  averaged 
3992  pounds  of  milk  and  158  pounds  of 
butter  fat  during  the  milking  period. 
This  amount  of  butter  fat  would  make 
184  pounds  of  butter,  which  would  be 
the  amount  charged  to  each  sucking 
calf. 

As  to  the  quality  of  the  two  lots,  at 
the  age  of  fourteen  months  it  was  quite 
impossible  to  detect  any  difference  be- 
tween the  sucking  and  skim-milk  calves. 

Judge  Snowball's  Ideas  of  Cows. 

Judge  J.  W.  Snowball  of  Yolo  county 
has  engaged  in  a  discussion  with  an 
Eastern  breeder  as  to  the  comparative 
desirability  of  special  and  dual  purpose 
cows.  From  the  writing  in  Hoard's 
Dairyman  we  omit  the  direct  issues  and 
take  what  seems  to  be  a  straight  tip  on 
what  Judge  Snowball  considers  the  best 
cows  from  the  point  of  view  which  he 
describes  : 

I  do  not  feed  my  cows  any  grain  of 
any  kind ;  they  simply  have  alfalfa 
pasture  and  alfalfa  hay,  and  my  cows 
cost  me  for  all  their  feed  less  than  4 
cents  a  day  the  year  round.  Yet  I  es- 
timate, to  be  on  the  safe  side,  that  all 
their  feed,  pasture  and  hay,  and  labor 
for  milking,  at  $2  a  month  for  each  cow, 
costs  for  each  cow  $25  per  year,  and 
for  this  outlay  for  two  tons  of  hay  per  cow 
per  year,  interest  on  value  of  land, 
labor,  etc.,  keeping  up  the  farm,  this 
$25  is  full  compensation.  I  receive  in 
return  $4  per  month  for  ten  months  in 
the  year  for  each  cow's  milk,  and  a  calf 
every  year,  sold  on  or  before  a  year  old 
for  $20;  total,  $60,  or  a  net  profit  per 
cow  of  $35.  I  consider  this  a  good  in- 
vestment on  a  $50  cow  for  one  year. 

I  have  no  sentiment  about  cattle. 
Everything  I  do  is  with  the  aim  of  pay- 
ing interest  on  the  investment,  and  my 
conclusions  are  that  there  is  no  breed  of 
cattle  equal  to  the  Shorthorn  and  their 
grades,  when  bred  on  milk  lines,  for 
profit  to  the  average  farmer;  for  this  is 
a  two-purpose  cow— good  for  milk  and 
early  maturity,  and  easy  to  put  in  or- 
der for  beef. 

I  will  admit  that  there  are  localities 
and  places,  such  as  dairy  farms  near 
large  cities,  where  milk  and  cream  are 
sold  to  consumers,  where  raising  of  the 
calves  would  not  be  profitable,' in  which 


case  the  special  dairy  cow  would  be  pre- 
ferred; while  on  large  ranges  of  cheap 
lands  the  white-faces,  or  doddies  or 
some  other  half-breed  would  be  desir- 
able. But  the  class  I  am  speaking  for 
is  that  large  number — the  average 
farmer — the  man  who  supports  this 
country,  feeds  the  people,  raises  the 
foodstuffs,  the  bread,  the  butter,  the 
cheese,  the  beef,  the  fruit,  and  every- 
thing we  live  upon — the  man  that  is  the 
least  esteemed  in  the  world,  but  the 
most  useful  of  all  mankind. 

The  calves  I  sold  for  $20  at  six  to  ten 
months'  old  cost  nothing  to  raise.  For 
thres  or  four  months  they  made  their 
own  living  in  my  pastures.  My  two- 
year-old  steers  I  sold  for  $40  cost  noth- 
ing to  raise,  as  they  were  these  same 
skim-milk  calves,  and  were  never  in  a 
barn  or  feed  lot  after  they  were  four 
months  old,  but  lived  upon  the  pastures, 
the  straw,  the  roughage  of  the  farm. 

Practical  experience  has  told  me  that 
for  the  average  farmer  the  cow  who 
can  turn  rough  feed  into  butter  fat,  and 
her  offspring  yield  beef  at  an  early  age 
— the  dual-purpose  cow — is  the  most 
profitable  for  the  average  American 
farmer,  and  I  do  not  need  two  years  in 
a  school  of  agriculture  to  learn  this 
fact.  It  may  be  well  in  this  connection 
to  say  that  where  I  live  we  have  no 
snow  in  winter  and  but  little  frost. 
Cattle  live  outdoors  all  winter.  After 
May  in  each  year  we  have  no  rain  to  in- 
jure our  feed,  until  our  winter  rains  set 
in  in  December.  We  feed — or  I  feed — 
my  milk  cattle  all  the  good  alfalfa  hay 
they  can  eat  for  four  months  in  the 
year — December,  January,  February 
and  March;  after  that  they  will  not  eat 
much  hay.  Our  pastures  are  good, 
with  all  the  green  feed  they  can  eat;  al- 
though the  cattle  have  hay  put  before 
them,  while  being  milked  in  stanchions, 
every  day  in  the  year,  they  do  not  eat 
an  average  of  over  five  pounds  of  hay  a 
day  for  the  year,  or  less  than  2  cents  for 
barn  feed  a  day. 

My  alfalfa  yields  three  crops  a  year, 
of  about  four  tons  per  acre,  in  three 
cuttings,  at  a  cost  of  less  than  $4  per 
ton,  put  in  the  barn. 
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That  It's  a 
C  U  A  DDI  EG 

Cream  Separator 

guarantees  superiority ,to  those 

who  know,  and  others  should 
write  for  catalogue  No.  131 

Very  valuable  treatise  on  "Business 
Dairying"  free  for  the  asking. 

Sharpies  Co.     P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills.    Westchester,  Pa. 

\$25  TO  S50  A  WEEKS 

1  That's  what  agents  can  make  selling  Iwane'  Patent  Im- 
f  proved  Post  Hole  and  Well  Augera. 
do  thrice  the  work  with  an 
"IWAN"  than  with  others. 


Highest  award  World's  Fair, 
1893.  Price,  each,  4,  5, 6,  7,  8, 
[orOinoh,  $2.50;  10  inch,  13  00. 

1 125.   Consult  hardware  dealers,  or  write  us  for  partid.a.  3  ut 

}  our  full  line.  I  WAN  BROS.,  Dept.  2|StrQ&t°r,IU. 


FLEMING'S 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured- 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to 
read  ers  of  tb  i  spaper. 

Fleming  Hron.,  chemists, 
Union  Btoefa  Tarda,     Chicago,  III. 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
AS-Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 

Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND, 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Elgin  Watches  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elfrin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin.  111. 


South  Dakota  Adds  Another  Stone  to 
the  United  States  Triumphal  Arch 

A  separator  contest  was  held  at  Oneota  Hall,  Aberdeen,  S.  D., 
March  18,  1901 ,  to  determine  the  comparative  merits  of  the  United 
States,  Sharpies  and  DeLaval  Separators.  Mr.  A.  W.  Burnham, 
a  prominent  and  well-known  citizen,  was  appointed  by  the  farmers 
and  separator  men  present  to  act  as  "Dairy  Expert"  and  take 
charge  of  the  contest  and  give  official  results  of  the  same.  As 
will  be  seen  by  the  report  given  below, 

The  Improved  United  States  Separator 

Again  Proved  its  Superiority  over  all  others  and 

Was  Awarded  First  Place 


Selling  Rated  Capacity 

Price  Capacity  During  Test 

$100.00  350-400  408 

125.00  450  448 

ir5.00  650  628 

THE  U.  S.  AHEAD. 

A.  W.  BURNHAM,  Dairy  Expert. 
(  S.  A.  Stearns,     J.  M.  Hurst 
Witnesses-!  John  Gauly, 


Make  of  Separator 

United  States  No.  6, 
Alpha  Baby  No.  2, 
Sharpies  Tubular  No.  6 


D.  G.  Vaughan, 
C.  N.  Gamble,     P.  H.  Leach. 
(Geo.  W.  Mantor,  C.  A.  McArthur, 

The  United  States  run  over  its  highest  advertised  capacity 
and  skimmed  the  cleanest  while  the  others  run  under  their 
advertised  capacity. 

Notice  how  much  larger  capacity  the  U.  S.  gives  for  the 
money,  in  addition  to  its  cleaner  skimming,  than  the  others.  To 
have  equalled  the  United  States  it  would  have  been  necessary  for 
The  DeLaval  to  have  skimmed  at  the  rate  of  610  lbs.  instead  of  448  16b. 
The  Sharpies"    "  '      "  714    650  " 

All  of  which  goes  to  prove  the  correctness  of  our  claim  that 
when  utility  and  price  are  considered  the 

IMPROVED  U.  S.  CREAM  SEPARATOR  IS  THE  MOST  PROFITABLE  TO  BUY 


Write  for  Circulars 
VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 


Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WM  I  API)  STPFI  PANfiP  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKUaiCCL   K/\1>UC  ^&  w(u  ^  &  Bhmt  Umf}  aellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  lnohes  wide  sua  21  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  4U0  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  Q.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Mo.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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April  27,  1901. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — The  regular  semi- 
monthly meeting  of  Tulare  Grange  was 
held  at  its  hall  in  Tulare  on  Saturday, 
the  20th  inst. 

The  first  and  second  degrees  were 
conferred  on  a  class  of  two  by  the 
Worth  Master,  F.  P.  Styles. 

The  report  of  the  State  Grange  Com- 
mittee on  Woman's  Work,  as  published 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April 
20th,  was  discussed,  and  it  was  resolved 
that  the  third  Saturday  in  May  and 
every  fourth  regular  meeting  there- 
after shall  be  conducted  by  the  Sisters, 
and  "Woman's  Work  in  the  Grange  " 
shall  be  the  special  subject  for  consid- 
eration that  day. 

A  communication  from  Selma  Grange 
was  read,  expressing  their  readiness  to 
hold  a  joint  picnic  with  Tulare  Grange 
at  any  time  in  May  after  the  15th,  and 
an  invitation  from  Giant  Oak  Grange 
was  received  and  read,  asking  Tulare 
Grange  to  join  with  them  in  a  picnic. 
The  Secretary  was  directed  to  write  to 
Selma  Grange  and  ask  the  members  to 
join  Tulare  Grange  and  Giant  Oak 
Grange  in  a  picnic  near  Farmersville, 
where  Giant  Oak  Grange  meets,  there 
being  excellent  train  service  between 
the  two  points — leaving  Selma  at  8:44 
and  reaching  Farmersville  at  10:20  a. 
if.;  leaving  Farmersville,  on  return,  at 
5:30,  and  reaching  Selma  at  7  p.  m. 

A  letter  from  Hon.  J.  C.  Needham  to 
the  Secretary,  in  reply  to  a  letter  writ- 
ten to  him  by  request  of  the  Grange, 
asking  his  assistance  in  getting  a  rural 
mail  delivery  near  Tulare,  was  read. 
Mr.  Needham  says  such  rural  mail  de- 
livery routes  are  established  by  the 
postoffice  department,  after  a  petition 
therefor  to  and  investigation  by  the  de- 
partment, the  proposed  route  to  be 
about  20  to  25  miles  and  to  include 
about  100  families.  On  such  a  petition 
being  sent  to  the  Postmaster  General, 
Mr.  Needham  will  use  his  influence  to 
have  such  rural  mail  delivery  route  es- 
tablished. 

The  April  subject  for  consideration, 
as  subjected  by  the  Lecturer  of  the 
National  Grange,  "Are  Our  Public 
Schools  as  Useful  as  They  Might  Be, 
and  What  Can  Be  Done  to  Improve 
Them  ?  "  was  taken  up  and  freely  dis- 
cussed by  the  members.  The  Grange 
made  no  attempt  to  arrive  at  definite 
conclusions  on  this  subject.  The  use  of 
public  conveyances,  calling  for  children 
in  rural  districts,  taking  them  from 
their  homes  to  school,  and,  after  school, 
returning  them  to  their  homes,  seemed 
to  meet  with  general  approval  by  the 
Grange.  It  is  thought  it  will  give  a 
better  attendance,  prevent  truancy 
and  insure  prompt  arrival  at  school 
and  return  therefrom  to  home.  In  the 
construction  of  the  schoolhouse  care 
should  be  taken  that  there  is  ample 
light  without  glare,  and  seats  and  desks 
should  be  so  arranged  that  the  light 
shall  come  from  that  direction  which 
will  to  the  least  possible  extent  cause 
injury  or  strain  to  the  children's  eyes. 

As  showing  the  reputation  and  good 
standing  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Hus- 
bandry is  making  for  itself,  an  article 
was  read  from  "Public  Economy," 
Hon.  A.  B.  Hotchkiss  editor  and  pro- 
prietor. The  article  speaks  of  it  as 
"a  national  association  of  American 
farmers,  organized  in  Washington,  D. 
C,  Dec.  4,  1867.  Its  place  of  meeting 
is  called  a  '  Grange,'  whether  National, 
State  or  Subordinate.  Its  members  are 
generally  known  to  the  public  as 
Grangers,  and  yet,  with  as  much  pro- 
priety, every  Mason,  Odd  Fellow  or 
member  of  other  organization  whose 
meeting  place  is  called  a  lodge,  could 
be  called  a  lodger. 

"The  State  Grange  of  Patrons  of 
Husbandry  of  California  is  made  up 
of  conservative,  intelligent,  prudent, 
painstaking,  thoughtful  men  and  women. 
It  has  no  selfish  object  to  attain.  It 
studies  equity,  justice  and  the  public 
good.  It  is  the  friend  and  supporter  of 
education,  freedom  and  progress.  It 
believes  in  equal  rights  and  equal  obli- 
gations. Every  member  desires  to  do 
his  full  duty,  as  every  good  American 
citizen  should  do." 

The  Lecturer  also  read  from  a  pri- 


vate letter  he  had  received  from  Mr. 
Hotchkiss,  in  which  he  said,  speaking  of 
the  Order  of  Patrons  of  Husbandry  : 
"  Your  Order  is  the  nucleus  around 
which  must  again  form  the  hosts  of 
popular  right ;  these  great  combina- 
tions are  bound  to  get  the  '  big  head  ' 
ere  long ;  then  again  will  come  the 
Grange  and  line  up  against  aggressive 
monopoly  and  call  time.  I  look  on 
the  Grange  as  the  key  to  our  future 
prosperity,  and  shall  write  more  about 
it  in  April." 

In  considering  the  present  condition 
of  grain  crops,  it  was  conceded  rain 
must  soon  be  had,  or  most  of  the  grain 
will  be  cut  for  hay — very  little  for 
grain. 

The  Lecturer  announced  the  May 
subject,  for  consideration  at  our  next 
meeting,  to  be :  "Why  Do  We  Favor 
the  Introduction  of  Nature  Studies  in 
Public  Schools,  and  What  Can  We  Do 
to  Secure  It  ?  Supplementary  topic  : 
"What  Will  We  Do  in  Observance  of 
Grange  Memorial  Day  and  Grange 
Children's  Day?  J.  T. 

SPRAYING  FRUIT  TREES. 

The  question  of  spraying  fruit  trees  to  prevent 
tbe  depredations  of  insect  pests  and  fungus  dis- 
eases is  no  longer  an  experiment  but  a  necessity. 


Our  readers  will  do  well  to  write  Wm.  Stahl, 
Quincy,  111.,  and  get  his  catalogue  describing 
twenty-one  styles  of  Spraying  Outfits  and  full 
treatise  on  spraying  the  different  fruit  and  vege- 
table crops,  which  contain  much  valuable  in- 
formation, and  may  be  had  for  the  asking. 


Black  Leg  Vaccine. 

The  cheapest  and  handiest  form  of  single- 
treatment  vaccine  is  that  furnished  by  the 
Pasteur  Vaccine  Company,  and  consists  of 
a  special  cord  or  string  impregnated  with 
the  vaccine.  It  is  always  ready  for  use, 
and  requires  no  outfit  or  set  of  instrumenls 
to  apply  it.  There  is  no  time  or  money  lost 
in  mixing,  filtering,  graduating  the  doses  and  in- 
jecting. Each  dose  is  separate,  and  therefore 
there  is  no  waste.  Pasteur  Black  Leg  Vaccine 
Cord  is  therefore  by  far  the  most  popular  form  of 
vaccine,  and  its  success  Is  evidenced  by  the  large 
and  constantly  increasing  demand  for  it.  Tbe  cord 
method  dates  from  1898,  but  it  is  rapidly  displac- 
ing the  old  single-treatment  vaccine  in  the  powder 
form,  with  tbe  troublesome  mixing,  filtering  and 
Injecting.  However, the  Pasteur  "Double"  Vac- 
cine still  holds  its  own  as  the  best  for  pure  bred 
or  valuable  stock,  which  should  receive  the  double 
treatment  in  order  to  secure  a  higher  degree  of 
protection  against  black  leg.  Stock  raisers  are 
solely  indebted  to  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Company 
for  the  introduction  of  black  leg  vaccination  into 
this  country,  and  tbe  popularity  of  live  stock  vac- 
cination and  the  resulting  benefits  can  be  noted 
from  the  fact  that,  in  addition  to  its  head  office  in 
Chicago,  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Company  also  has 
branch  offices  in  New  York,  Omaha,  Kansas  City, 
Fort  Worth  and  San  Francisco.  The  vaccines 
furnished  by  the  Pasteur  Company  are  the  original 
and  genuine  articles  being  prepared  by  tbe  very 
men  who  discovered  Black  Leg  Vaccine  in  1881 
and  who  have  been  making  it  ever  since.  There  is, 
therefore,  no  question  of  any  experiment  with 
Pasteur  Vacc'ne,  either  on  the  part  of  the  manu- 
facturers or  the  users.  * 


SITUATION  U/ANTBD 

by  thoroughly  qualified  o-chardist  and  vlneyardist 
as  foreman  or  superintendent.  Special  knowledge 
in  drying  and  shipping  fruit.  Highest  references. 
Address  "  Orchardlst,"  Rural  Press,  S.  F..  Cal. 


WE  WANT; 


1  A  RELIABLE  PERSON 

d  of  lm  ttuui  tJ.'MiO 
•  to  distribute  circu- 
lar* tad  samples  for  Urge  ftdrertbm;  cMb  pai'i.  pletuat  work,  do  •cbeuto. 

Adiieu  M01T0N  DISTRIBUTING  AOENCV,  CLEVELAND,  0. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet. California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Feeds-Deeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  shoul 
have  it  for  every  day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOTJUD  IS  CLOTH. 
Price,  a  2  Postpaid. 


KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


For  IRRIGATION  and  RECLAMATION. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Connected  to  Steam  or  Electric  Power. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 


KROGH    MFG.  CO., 


BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST. 


9-17  STEVENSON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 


CHEMICAL  FERTILIZERS  ANUEEX'r° 

SULPHATE  OF  POTASH,  MURIATE  OF  POTASH, 
NITRATE  OF  SODA,  SULPHATE  OF  AMMONIA, 
BONE  MEAL,   SUPERPHOSPHATE,  DOUBLE 
SUPERPHOSPHATE,  THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE, 

ETC.,  ETC. 

YA/rite>  for  Prices;  They  \A/ill  Suit  You. 
IN.    OHLANDT    &  CO., 

337    MARKET   bTREET  SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


QUICK  FERTILIZER. 

There  is  nothing  in  the  American  market  to  day  that  acts  so 
quickly  and  surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

NITRATE    OF  SODA. 

Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring.  A  small  quantity  does 
tbe  work.  Watch  the  crops  closely  and  when  they  look  siok  or 
make  slow  growth  apply  the  remedy  promptly. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    <fc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Frmnclaco,  CI. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Phosphoric 
Acid  -  -  - 


is  necessary  to  bring  out  tbe  flavor  and  quality  of  Fruits, 
and  promote  tbe  growth  of  all  kinds  of  Cereals.  Most 
California  soils  are  deficient  In  this  important  plant  food, 
which  is  being  steadily  depleted  by  continual  cropping,  and 
must  be  replaced  to  obtain  good  yie.ds.  Try  an  application  of 

THOMAS'  PHOSPHATE  POWDER, 

(Basic  Slag) 

The  cheapest  and  most  efficient  Phosphate  Manure  of  to  day. 

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «fc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


Dip  &  WaSh  (for  Live  Stocks 

Dipping,  washing  or  spraying  live  stock  is  essential  for 
the  cure  of  Scab,  Mange,  Itch,  etc.,  and  for  killing  and 
removing  ticks,  fleas,  lice,  etc.  Lincoln  Dip  is  cora- 
ls, posed  of  nicotine,  sulphur  and  valuable  oils,  but  con- 
tains neither  lime  nor  arsenic.  It  is  effective  but  not 
poisonous  or  injurious.  Write  for  literature  upon 
ulceus    treatment  of  stock  for  skin  parasites. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

HKANCH  OFFICE  :    3  7  Sheldon  Bldfi;.,  San  Francisco. 


Tanks! 

When  you  buy  a  Water  Tank  get  one  that 
will  not  dry  out  and  shrink. 

jt   The  Patent 
Non  -  Shrinking  Water  Tank. 

The  only  one  suitable  for  dry,  hot  cllmatei. 
COSTS  HO  MORE  THAN  COMMON. 

SILOS  and  TANK  WORK  of  every  description. 
PACIFIC  TANK  CO., 

Sole  Manufacturers, 
SB  BEALE  STREET  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

848  East  Second  St.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

880  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


The  OLD  RELIABLE 


LIGHININC 

HAY  PRESSES 

MORSE *wSTlAM  POWER  OW*&tt 
KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO 
4iQ  mill  st  KANSAS  CITY  MQ 
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Bale  Hay  With  Wire. 

A  circular  has  been  issued  by  the  sec- 
retary of  the  San  Francisco  Hay  Asso- 
ciation as  follows  : 

For  a  few  days  past  much  trouble 
has  been  experienced  on  the  part  of 
handlers  of  hay  because  of  the  distinc- 
tion generally  made  between  the  use  of 
rope  and  wire  baling,  a  strong  preju- 
dice having  existed  on  the  part  of  many 
consumers  against  using  wire-bound 
hay. 

Now,  it  is  a  fact  that  in  no  section  of 
the  United  States,  except  in  the  coun- 
try immediately  tributary  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, is  rope  used  for  hay  baling  to 
any  extent.  It  is  but  a  matter  of  cus- 
tom with  us,  which  could  be  entirely 
overcome  in  a  very  short  time. 

The  advantages  to  the  producer  and 
handler  in  using  wire  are  many.  In 
the  first  place,  wire  is  always  cheaper 
than  rope,  pound  for  pound,  and  it 
takes  the  same  weight  of  either  mate- 
rial to  bale  a  ton  of  hay.  During  the 
past  few  years  an  average  saving  of  35 
cents  per  ton  has  been  effected  by  using 
wire.  In  the  second  place,  wire  does 
not  stretch  as  does  rope,  does  not 
break  as  easily,  cannot  be  gnawed  by 
mice  and  therefore  better  preserves 
the  shape  of  a  bale  should  the  same  be 
stored  for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  a 
fact  that  all  rope-bound  bales  will  read- 
ily yield  their  end  ropes,  whereas  wire 
cuts  into  the  hay  sufficiently  to  make  it 
often  impossible  to  pull  the  end  wires 
from  the  bales.  Experience  has  proved 
that  wire-bound  hay  loses  less  in  weight 
than  rope-bound,  whether  the  hay  be 
stored  or  handled  for  the  market  imme- 
diately after  baling.  It  has  also  been 
shown  of  late  that  wire,  if  properly  de- 
tached from  the  bale,  can  be  used  over 
again,  so  that  there  is  really  no  good 
reason  why  all  should  not  consent  to 
and  advocate  the  baling  of  all  hay  with 
wire. 

The  San  Francisco  Hay  Association 
has  adopted  resolutions  favoring  the 
use  of  wire  entirely,  which  action  has 
been  indorsed  by  the  country  ware- 
housemen. We  ask  your  co-operation 
in  this  matter,  believing  it  to  be  to 
your  advantage  in  every  way.  If  prac- 
tically all  this  season's  crop  be  baled 
with  wire,  which  we  believe  will  be  the 
case,  no  distinction  in  price  will  be 
made  between  wire-bound  and  rope- 
bound  hay,  and  by  the  next  season  wire- 
bound  hay  will  be  readily  accepted  by 
every  one. 

Readers  should  not  forget  the  great 
Hereford  sale  to  which  we  called  attention 
in  last  week's  paper,  and  of  which  the  offi- 
cial announcement  appears  elsewhere  in 
this  issue.  Denver  is  so  situated  geo- 
graphically that  it  is  the  most  central 
point  at  which  to  make  a  sale  convenient 
to  prospective  buyers  scattered  over  the 
range  country.  A  cordial  invitation  is  ex- 
tended to  the  general  farmer  and  ranch- 
man who  may  desire  a  few  females  and  a 
bull,  as  well  as  the  more  extensive  beef 
cattle  breeder  who  is  desirous  of  a  few 
carloads,  to  come  and  inspect  the  offering 
and  give  such  prices  as  will  be  profitable 
to  both  buyer  and  seller. 


COTSWOLD  RAMS. 

Eighty  head  of  imported  Cotswold 
Rams  for  sale. 

May  be  seen  at  Crows  Landing  on  San  Joaquin 
river.  For  mutton  lambs  they  are  unexcelled. 
Inquire  of  HIRKPATRICK  St  WHIT  TAKER, 
Stockton,  Cat. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
ak«,    Moffltt   &.  Towne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  -..PortUnd,  Or 


Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Motor  Carriage.— No.  671,575.  April 
9,  1901.  W.  J.  Woosley,  San  Francisco, 
Cal. 

This  invention  relates  to  motor  car- 
riages. It  consists  in  the  mounting  of  the 
motor,  intermediate  and  variable  driving 
gears  through  which  motion  is  trans- 
mitted upon  the  front  axle  of  the  vehicle 
and  means  by  which  the  motor  and  as- 
sociated mechanism  are  turnablein  unison 
so  as  to  steer  the  apparatus.  It  also 
comprises  means  for  transmitting  power 
directly  to  the  front  axle ;  and  means  for 
changing  the  speed  and  reversing  the 
mechanism  so  that  it  acts  as  a  brake. 

Gate.— No.  671,582.  April  9.  1901.  J.  G. 
Busch,  Potter  Valley,  Cal. 

This  invention  relates  to  a  gate  sus- 
pended from  above  so  as  to  swing  upward- 
ly, and  f  ulcrumed  levers  and  connections  by 
which  it  may  be  opened  from  either  side 
by  the  approaching  passenger.  It  also 
comprises  latching  devices,  and  slide  rods 
on  the  gate  for  operating  the  latches  and 
lever  connections  thereto. 

Fruit  Grader.— No.  671,646.  April  9, 
1901.    R.  G.  Bailey,  San  Mateo,  Cal. 

The  object  of  this  invention  is  to  grade 
or  assort  globular  or  similarly  shaped 
fruits  into  sizes.  It  consists  of  a  horizon- 
tal rotating  disk  with  a  rim  beveled  or 
sloping  from  the  upper  surface  downward, 
and  a  series  of  adjustably  curved  rollers 
so  spaced  in  relation  to  the  rotating  beveled 
surface  as  to  permit  the  fruit,  approxi- 
mately globular  in  shape,  to  roll  off  in  the 
proper  place.  As  the  rim  or  disk  rotates 
over  an  inclined  surface,  the  fruit  will 
travel  around  the  circle  until  it  arrives  at 
a  space  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  it  to  pass 
while  guides  direct  it  to  suitable  recep- 
tacles. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED  BY  DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  9,  1901. 

671,646.— Fruit  Grader— R.  G.  Bailey, 
San  Mateo,  Cal. 

671,906.— Sofa  Bed-C.  Buhner,  S.  F. 

671,582.— Gate— J.  G.  Busch,  Potter  Val- 
ley, Cal. 

671.941.  — Husking  Pin— J.  P.  Flaugh- 
ter,  lone,  Or. 

671.591.  — Ropeway  Conveyor— M.  E. 
Hallidie,  executrix,  S.  F. 

671.592.  — Wave  Motor— Hamilton,  Hol- 
lingsworth  &  Perley,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

671,727.— Window  Screen— Hipolito  & 
Masten,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

671,800.— Polyphone  —  N.  Jensen,  Eu- 
reka, Cal. 

671,677.— Cultivator  Teeth— J.  Kille- 

fer,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
671,601.— Horse  Hitcher— Ida  N.  Lach- 

ner,  Baker  City,  Or. 
671,914.— Fishing  Tackle— S.  H.  Nes- 

bit,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
671,562.— Glove— Neuman    &  Franklin, 

S.  F. 

671,707.— Harvestfr  Reel— S.  Nixon, 
Clyde,  Wash. 

671.942.  — LOCK— C.  E.  Smith,  Oroville, 
Cal. 

671.943.  — Knob— C.  E.  Smith,  Oroville, 
Cal. 

671,575.— M otor  Carriag e — W.  J. 

Woosley,  S.  F. 
34,342.— Design— L.  W.  Brown,  Eugene, 
Or. 

34,335.— Design— J.  D.  Stassart,  Port- 
land, Or.  

The  grooved  tire  wheels  of  the  Havana  Metal 
Wheel  Co.,  advertised  In  this  Issue,  are  giving  the 
very  best  satisfaction.  It  is  claimed  that  they 
will  last  longer  than  two  or  three  sets  of  wheels 
with  ordinary  flat  tire.  The  Havana  Company 
make  the  flat  tire  as  well  as  the  grooved  and  they 
declare  that  the  flat  tire  wheels  do  not  last  as 
long  or  give  as  good  satisfaction  as  the  grooved 
tire  wheels. 


Good  for  Sweeny  and  Curb. 

Pope.  Tbnn.,  April  30.  19C0. 
GOMBAULT'S  CAUSTIC  BALSAM  is  just  in- 
troduced Into  this  section  and  is  giving  good  re- 
sults.  I  have  had  splendid  results  with  the  rem- 
edy on  sweeny  and  curb.  B.  R  Howard. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOU/  PRICES. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Worki, 

5  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

HOL.STEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  St  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BOXL.8— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YaRD',  Tracy,  Cal  Wm.  M. 
Langdon.  Prop.  Specialties:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Mngle-Comb  Whit*  Leghorns  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  roosters  for  sale.  Eggs  $1.50  per 
setting  of  15.   Incubator  lots  S5.00  per  100. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  THOROUGH  BR*  D  FOWLS  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  N1LES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


S.  P.  LINDBBEN  St  SONS,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 


BERKSHIHE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  St  DCROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  Si 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  In  1878. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cai. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BERKSHIRE  BOARS.  C.  A.  Stowe,  Stockton.Cal. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 


POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


SPECIAL  BREEDERS'  SALE 

At  Auction,  Wednesday,  May  8, 1901, 

AT  BROOKSIDE  STOCK  FASH, 
Five  Miles  East  of  Stockton  on  Copperopolis  Road, 
25  Head  of  Registered  and  High  Grade 
Durham  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Bids  by  mail  will  receive  due  attention.  Free 
conveyance  for  intending  purchasers  from  Stock- 
ton.   Free  lunch  at  12:30.       CHAS.  A.  STOWE. 


JUST  AS  NATURAL  ZSL 
and  a  pood  deal  more  reliably  Doesn't 
brfak  its  eggs  or  make  its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn'tBtay  oft  the  nestand  allow  the  egrt 
tochill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  t* 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 


!■  absolutely  perfect  as  to  tncab&tor essentials — proper  applica- 


tion and  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture,  regu- 
lation and  ventilation.  For  54 to 324  eggs.  WE  PAD 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  in  the  tr.  3.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co..  Boa  217  Petaluma,  Cal* 


FINE  BLOODED  Cattle,  Sheep 
Hogs,  Poultry,  Sporting  Dogs.  Send 
stamps  for  catalogue,  150  engravings. 
N.  P.  BOYER  &  CO  ,  Coatesville.  Pa. 


Choice  Vegetables 

always  bring  high  prices. 
To  raise  them  success- 
fully, a  fertilizer  con- 
taining at  least  8  % 
Potash  should  be  used. 

Our  books  furnish  useful  information  on 
all   subjects  relating  to 
crop  raising.    They  are 


ME  YE  tt,  WILSON  St  CO.,  San  Frauclgco,  Cal., 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast* 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king',"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

R.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000  000  YEARLY. 


Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  In  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.   No  smell. 


General  Agents.  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
222  SANSOflB  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"We  make  the  most  fenciDg  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Sieel  & 
Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal.", 


THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

Is  still  In  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  PAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  In  California,  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record:  California  State  Pair.  15  ribbonB;  Oregon  State  Pair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Pair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  53  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  In 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

SESSIONS    <&     CO.,    117     E.    23rd    St..     L-o»    An^ttles,  Cal. 

EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


F^OR  POULTRY,; 


This  meal  is  the  highest  grade  goods  on  the  market.  We  guarantee  it  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
PROM  ANY  DISAGREEABLE  ODOR.  It  is  PURE  MEAT  and  costs  no  more  than  cheap  tankages. 
Send  for  sample.   It  will  surprise  and  please  you. 

KMUltV  FKRTIL1ZKR  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  24TH  STS„  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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HODGES  Chain  Drive  HEADER 


DOUBLE 
DRAPERS. 


ALL  STEEL 
FRAME. 


STEEL 
TONGUE. 


40-INCH 
PLATFORM. 


40-INCH 
SPOUT. 


40  YEARS 
OF  SUCCESS. 


DAIN  POWER   LIFT  PUSH  RAKE. 


EXCLUSIVE 
CONTRACTS  MADE 
ON  ALL  OPEN 
TERRITORY. 


LIVE  AGENTS 
WANTED 
IN  ALL  TOWNS. 


LONG  TEETH  WITH 
METAL  POINTS. 
THE  AUTOMATIC 
POWER  LIFT 
LEVER  WILL 
CARRY  THE  TEETH 
OFF  THE  GROUND 
WHEN  HEAVILY 
LOADED. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO.,  San  Francisco. 

THE  NEW  BENICIA  CROSS  KILL. 

Size,  Diameter, 
Eight  Feet.  *  Twenty-four 

Inches. 


Weight, 
2185  Lbs. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


Price,  $125. 


THE    IMPERIAL  PULVERIZER. 


We  desire  to  impress  the  public  not  so  much  with  the  weight  of  the  Imperial 
as  with  the  beveled  edges  of  the  Discs.  It  has  no  equal  upon  low  ground,  where 
the  grass  or  wheat  has  been  affected  by  frost.  It  will  cover  all  exposed  roots, 
forcing  them  into  the  soil,  thus  saving  at  least  from  25%  to  50%.  The  Imperial 
does  not  push  any  plant  away  in  front,  but  simply  passes  over  the  ground  and 
resets  the  plants. 

The  chief  principle  upon  which  the  Imperial  is  constructed,  and  to  which  it 
owes  all  its  merits  as  a  useful  and  indispensable  farm  implement,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  hard  lumps,  as  well  as  the  downward  force 
given  by  the  common  rollers. 

Do  not  buy  any  other  tool  until  you  have  satisfied  yourself  regarding  the 
Imperial.   


We  have  astockof  the  Latest  Improved  CREAMERY  and  DAIRY  MACHINERY 
and  Supplies,  and  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  and  installing  complete  out= 
fits.  Our  creamery  and  engineering  experts  give  careful  attention  to  our 
proposed  installations.    Send  us  a  postal  for  our  1901  CREAMERY  AND  DAIRY  CATALOGUE. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SACRAMENTO.    LOS  ANGELES.    PORTLAND,  OR. 


.Manufactory:    Benicia  Agricultural  Works,  Benicia,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN 
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THIRTIETH  TEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  Big  Trees. 

The  time  for  the  conventional  outing  is  rapidly 
approaching  and  it  is  appropriate  to  allude  to  the 
characteristic  possessions  which  make  California 
scenery  peerless.  Not  only  does  this  consideration 
move  us  to  make  reference  to  the  "big  trees,"  but 
there  is  another  prompting  which  is  more  urgent,  and 
that  lies  in  the  fact  that  these  masterpieces  of  cre- 
ative power  are  still  in  danger  of  destruction,  and 
this  generation  still  may  earn  the  curses  of  all  com- 
ing ages  if  it  does  not  bestir  itself  to  save  them.  The 
man  who  now  has  the  option  or  title  to  the  land  on 
which  stand  the  greatest  and  most  accessible  of  these 
trees  proposes  to  part  possession  of  them  only  on 


no  use  wasting  words  in  blame  or  appeal.  A  higher 
power  must  intervene  and  probably  gold  is  the  only 
judge  with  jurisdiction  in  the  case. 

It  seems  to  us  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  must  address  itself  earnestly  to  the  saving  of 
these  trees.  The  statement  is  made  that  it  was 
through  an  error  of  the  Government's  employes  that 
any  man  ever  secured  title  to  them.  The  intention 
was  to  reserve  them  forever  from  private  ownership, 
and  that  was  the  only  sensible  thing  to  do,  but  there 
was  some  error  made,  so  that  the  wrong  sections 
were  reserved  and  the  right  sections  were  sold 
decades  ago.  This  being  the  case,  it  rests  with  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  to  correct  its  early 
error  and  restore  these  lands  to  the  public  domain  at 


value  upon  them  be  forgotten  as  speedily  as  possible. 

It  would  be  almost  an  insult  to  the  intelligence  of 
Californians  to  attempt  argument  upon  the  desira- 
bility of  saving  the  big  trees.  They  are  a  part  of 
our  history.  They  have  inspired  our  artists,  orators 
and  poets  ever  since  they  came  to  light  as  an  undis- 
covered treasure  of  the  State.  The  world's  greatest 
minds  have  admired  and  adored  them  as  "the  great- 
est and  oldest  organisms  to  which  in  all  ages  God  has 
given  life."  They  are  the  last  of  a  genus  of  plants 
which,  driven  about  in  cosmic  evolution,  came  at 
length  to  seek  refuge  in  California  for  surviving 
specimens.  Paul  Shoup,  in  the  Sunset,  whence  comes 
our  engraving,  thus  sketches  the  sequoian  history: 
"They  stood  unnamed  before  man  came  into  the 


The  White  Horse  Cavalry  in  a  Big  Tree  Grove  of  the  Sierra  Nevada  Region  of  California. 


payment  of  what  he  considers  the  lumbering  value  of 
of  the  land.  His  friends  claim  for  him  the  loftiest 
sentiments  which  man  could  cherish  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  preserving  these  trees,  but  do  not  see  how 
such  sentiments  should  stand  in  the  way  of  his  cher- 
ishing also  very  exact  views  as  to  their  value  by 
board  measure.  These  friends  claim  that  he  bought 
the  land  for  the  timber,  not  alone  the  big  trees  but 
the  pines  ;  that  to  set  aside  the  big  trees  would  prac- 
tically destroy  the  value  of  the  rest  of  his  investment ; 
that  while  he  has  had  his  money  locked  up  in  this 
venture  other  pine  lands  have  been  purchased  by 
others,  and  he  cannot  now  secure  them  ;  that  he  is 
patiently  waiting  for  the  Government  to  offer  what 
he  considers  a  fair  price  or  the  appointment  of  a 
commission  who  shall  determine  that  value  according 
to  the  business  principles  involved.  This  seems  to  be 
a  fair  statement  of  what  is  claimed  for  the  owner, 
who  stands  ready  to  turn  his  saws  into  the  greatest 
trees  in  the  world  to  secure  their  lumber  value.  We 
have  no  disposition  to  be  anything  else  but  fair  with 
him.    He  seems  to  be  strictly  business  and  there  is 


whatever  sacrifice  may  be  necessary.  Suppose  the 
trees  are  destroyed  and  it  goes  on  record  for  coming 
generations  to  read  that  the  United  States  refused 
to  save  the  trees  because  some  man  who  secured 
technical  title  demanded  too  much  for  his  corner. 
This  would  not  mitigate  the  curse  an  atom.  What 
will  posterity  say  of  a  government  on  the  high  tide 
of  prosperity  and  wealth  which  would  allow  posterity 
to  be  robbed  because  some  man  insisted  on  board 
measure  ?  The  Government  should  not  allow  an- 
other mistake  to  destroy  its  chances  of  correcting  a 
previous  and  culpable  mistake.  The  Government 
[  should  fill  this  man  fuller  of  gold  than  the  jumping 
frog  of  Calaveras  was  of  lead  before  it  should  refuse 
to  save  these  trees.  If  need  be,  build  one  less  "de- 
stroyer" for  the  navy  and  let  part  of  the  money 
serve  for  saving  rather  than  destruction.  California 
has  done  well  to  save  a  splendid  redwood  district  for 
all  time  to  come,  and  did  not  consider  a  quarter  of  a 
million  too  much  for  this  purpose.  Now  let  the 
United  States  pay  whatever  a  commission  may  deride 
and  let  the  fact  that  any  man  ever  put  a  lumber 


world,  for  they  were  of  the  Tertiary  period  and  in 
the  Miocene  times.  At  least  fourteen  species  rang- 
ing to  within  8J°  of  the  Arctic  circle,  claimed  prior 
rights  to  the  continents.  Driven  south  by  the  cold 
of  the  glacial  period  and  then  north  again  by  the 
warmth  of  more  recent  times,  no  Eurasian  species 
survived  and  only  two  in  America,'.'  and  they  our  big 
tree  and  our  redwood  of  California. 

In  his  argument  before  the  recent  California  Legis- 
lature for  the  saving  of  the  redwood,  D.  M.  Delmas 
used  words  which  should  appeal  as  strongly  for  the 
saving  of  the  Sierra  sequoia:  "There  are  many 
beautiful  things  in  the  world  wrought  by  the  skill 
and  genius  of  man.  The  art  of  Italy,  the  works  of 
the  ancients  in  marble  that  are  scattered  o'er  Greece 
and  Rome,  defying  the  touch  of  time;  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's,  which  is  an  eternal  monument  to  the  master 
hand  of  Michael  Angelo;  the  pyramids  of  Egypt  and 
the  cathedral  at  Florence.  These  were  built  by  man, 
and  if  they  fall  into  ruin  man  can  rebuild  them.  But 
these  trees  which  God  planted  and  raised  himself  can 
never  be  replaced,  even  unto  the  end  of  time." 
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The  Week. 

So  it  seems  that  the  weather  machinery  simply 
slipped  a  few  cogs  and  gave  us  a  run  of  February 
weather  on  an  April  calendar.  The  temperatures  of 
a  few  weeks  ago,  which  knocked  out  so  much  of  the 
fruit  crop  nearly  everywhere,  was  hardly  a  pointer 
to  the  straight  freezing  of  the  closing  of  last  week  at 
several  points.  Probably  the  heavy  cover  of  the 
leaves  can  claim  credit  for  whatever  fruit  we  have 
left  in  such  locations.  But  the  weather  has  been 
consistent,  at  least,  for  it  matched  midwinter  tem- 
peratures with  a  midwinter  rainstorm,  and  there 
has  been  a  better  soaking  of  the  ground  than  one  had 
reason  to  hope  for,  considering  the  way  this  winter 
was  shaping  its  latter  end.  It  comes  too  late  for 
some  things,  truly,  but  in  time  for  other  things  and 
for  other  localities,  and  so  must  be  counted  a  great 
blessing.  If  it  does  nothing  else,  it  will  grow  thou- 
sands of  acres  of  wild  flowers  for  the  decoration  of 
the  State  during  the  President's  visit,  and  will  de- 
light, also,  the  train  loads  of  good  lookers  and  long 
talkers  who  are  coming  with  him  to  see  California. 
We  shall  have  a  land  of  sunshine  and  flowers  with 
some  style  and  vigor  to  it  this  year,  surely. 


We  remarked  last  week  the  effect  which  the  dry 
weather  had  upon  the  markets,  and  now  the  effect  of 
the  wet  is  quite  as  plain.  Spot  wheat  is  weak  but 
unchanged  in  prices,  but  wheat  futures  are  lower. 
Barley  is  dropped  both  on  spot  and  futures,  and  has 
to-day  an  unsettled  phase— high  if  you  wish  to  buy, 
low  if  you  wish  to  sell.  There  has  been  quite  a  move- 
ment— two  full  ships  of  wheat  and  barley,  chiefly  the 
latter.  Oats  are  light  in  stock  and  rates  unchanged. 
Corn  is  stiff.  Beans  also  are  unchanged  but  easier 
in  tone,  as  holders  seem  more  ready  to  sell.  Hay  is 
weak  but  not  lower.  The  rain  is  counted  upon  to 
spoil  much  hay  which  will  have  to  go  at  low  rates, 
and  it  is  believed  that  strictly  choice  may  hold  up 
well.  Beef  is  quiet  and  steady;  mutton  and  hogs  are 
weak  and  lower.  Eastern  hogs  are  now  arriving. 
Butter  is  steady  considering  the  situation.  Buyers 
are  active  and  are  paying  in  the  country  more  than 
the  equivalent  of  the  present  city  prices.  There  have 
been  some  orders  for  distant  shipment  received  and 
there  is  much  interest  in  securing  butter  for  packing 
and  storage.  Cheese  is  easier  for  flats,  but  small 
cheese  is  scarce,  having  been  cleared  out  by  large 
orders.  Eggs  are  unchanged,  with  a  good  demand 
for  storage  which  is  helped  by  stiff  prices  at  the 
East.    The    poultry    market    is    in    good  shape, 


with  no  heavy  arrivals.  Old  potatoes  are  scarce  and 
strong  and  the  market  is  apparently  being  worked 
by  a  clique  to  clear  out  their  holdings.  They  are 
anxious  to  sell  at  the  high  rates,  but  not  to  buy.  A 
few  new  potatoes  are  bringing  stiff  figures.  Onions 
are  unchanged;  more  Australians  are  coming,  but 
mostly  sold  to  arrive.  Citrus  fruits  are  plentiful  and 
the  best  lots  bring  fair  prices.  Early  deciduous 
fruits,  chiefly  berries,  are  held  back  by  the  rains. 
Some  blackberries  are  in  from  Covina,  Los  Angeles 
county.  Dried  apricots  and  apples  are  firmer,  and 
supplies  well  cleaned  up.  Prunes  are  nominally 
higher,  but  there  is  no  rush.  The  irreverent  are  de- 
claring that  the  very  large  sales  by  the  Prune  Asso- 
ciation on  the  last  day  of  the  low  rate  were  simply  to 
fill  a  pool  of  the  packers,  who  needed  that  much 
fruit  to  secure  the  bonus  of  $35,000  due  them  by 
agreement  for  selling  60%  of  the  crop.  If  that  is 
true,  this  bonus  is  rebate  enough  to  hold  prices  down 
for  awhile  until  the  short  crop  coming  works  fast  on 
the  trade.  Good  shipping  wool  is  firmer  and  moving 
freely  at  quotations.  By  the  time  this  is  over,  per- 
haps the  scourers  will  take  hold  of  the  lower  grades. 
The  outlook  seems  favorable. 

The  prune  growers  are  making  history  quite  fast 
this  week  and  we  are  not  prophet  enough  to  antici- 
pate their  conclusions.  There  has  been  a  steady  run 
of  hard  thinking  and  close  talking  at  San  Jose  for  the 
last  few  days,  and  quite  a  lot  of  plans  have  been  laid 
for  the  nominating  convention,  which  happened  just 
after  our  sheets  went  to  press.  The  freezing  of  the 
last  few  days  of  April  enters  as  a  sharp  factor,  for 
it  can  hardly  be  that  anything  but  a  very  short  crop 
will  be  secured  this  year  in  the  great  Santa  Clara 
district.  The  Association  has  sold  fruit  enough  to 
declare  a  dividend  of  1  cent  a  pound  in  favor  of  those 
who  had  received  nothing  heretofore.  One-half  a 
cent  is  payable  immediately  and  i  cent  within  thirty 
days.  The  value  of  the  sales  by  the  Association  in 
the  last  fifteen  days  is  about  $600,000.  There  is  talk 
of  raising  the  price  of  the  holdings  of  the  Cured 
Fruit  Association  above  3  cents.  All  apprehension 
as  to  what  shall  be  done  with  the  prunes  has  passed, 
and  the  manager  of  one  of  the  leading  San  Jose  fruit 
houses  is  said  to  have  given  assurance  that  his  com- 
pany would  be  willing  to  take  all  of  the  prunes  in  the 
hands  of  the  Association  and  agree  to  sell  them  on  a 
3-cent  basis.  It  promises  to  be  a  much  easier  task 
for  the  Association  the  coming  year,  and  they  may 
have  time  to  learn  what  to  do  with  the  next  bumper 
crop  when  it  comes  along. 


Oranges  and  lemons  are  still  going  northward.  E. 
K.  Alpaugh  of  Sunny  Slope,  San  Gabriel  valley,  has 
grown  the  first  carload  of  oranges  ever  sent  from 
California  to  Siberia.  The  fruit  is  now  on  its  way  for 
Vladivostok  by  direct  steamer  from  Portland,  Or. 
The  Valencia  late  variety  was  used  for  the  shipment. 
The  oranges  were  carefully  wrapped  and  the  boxes 
were  strapped  with  wire.  The  San  Diego  lemon 
growers  are  getting  up  a  whole  trainload  of  lemons 
as  an  experiment  by  the  northern  route.  It  will  con- 
sist of  fifteen  cars  and  will  go  from  there  by  the  Pa- 
cific Coast  steamer  line,  making  connection  at  San 
Francisco  for  Seattle  in  about  two  weeks.  The  ship- 
pers believe  they  will  catch  the  Eastern  market 
about  right  then.  By  that  time  also  it  is  expected 
that  the  result  of  the  recent  trial  shipment  will  have 
been  learned.  Diplomacy  offers  no  finer  work  than 
the  transportation  managers  are  getting  out  on 
each  other.  It  is  now  believed  that  the  interview 
which  stated  that  the  northern  roads  did  not  want 
traffic  which  belonged  to  the  southern  roads  was 
merely  a  blind  to  fool  the  southern  roads,  for  the  last 
sentence  of  the  article  is  to  the  effect  that  the  Great 
Northern  road  would  haul  all  the  fruit  brought  by  the 
steamship  company,  and  both  lines  are  doing  all  they 
can  to  get  the  business.  San  Diego  proposes  to  work 
on  this  line.  It  is  a  little  amusing  that  San  Diego's 
great  expectations  of  terminal  blessings,  with  an 
overland  line  of  its  own,  should  arrive  by  way  of 
Seattle.  But  strange  thing  are  happening  nowadays. 

Preparations  for  the  Flower  Show  and  Floral  Con- 
gress to  be  held  in  this  city  May  14  to  18  are  going 
forward  in  a  promising  manner.  About  fifty  tal- 
ented speakers  have  accepted  places  on  the  pro- 
gramme. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

The  Bearing  Habit  in  the  Tragedy. 

To  the  Editor  : — My  Tragedy  prunes  do  not  bear. 
In  fact,  it  seems  to  be  a  general  complaint  all  over 
our  neighborhood  that  the  Tragedy  is  a  poor  bearer. 
The  trees  bloom  and  set  in  bunches  ;  when  the  plums 
get  to  be  about  the  size  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  and  some 
as  large  as  peas,  they  turn  yellow  and  fall  off.  Oc- 
casionally here  and  there  I  hear  of  a  man  who  has  a 
good  crop  of  Tragedys,  which  shows  that  they  will 
bear  under  some  conditions.  I  mail  samples,  showing 
the  ones  that  grow  and  the  ones  that  turn  yellow  and 
fall  off.  The  few  good  ones  seem  to  grow  very 
thriftily,  while  the  others  all  look  well  until  they  get 
about  so  big,  then  they  seem  to  stand  still,  lose  color 
and  tumble  off.  Is  the  trouble  in  the  soil  ? — Reader, 
Lincoln. 

Your  samples  of  Tragedy  prunes  represent  the 
general  experience  with  this  variety  in  different 
parts  of  the  State,  where  it  is  coming  to  be  so  widely 
condemned  for  non-bearing  that  many  are  grafting 
the  trees  over  to  other  varieties.  The  trouble  seems 
clearly  to  be  one  of  lack  of  pollination,  and  association 
of  other  strong  pollinizing  varieties  with  the  Tragedy 
will  work  an  improvement.  It  is  a  fact  that  on  the 
Sacramento  river,  where  the  Tragedy  prune  origi- 
nated, and  where  it  is  largely  grown  for  Eastern 
shipment,  they  also  have  trouble  with  its  shy  bearing; 
but  where  the  tree  is  adjacent  to  other  varieties  it 
bears  good  crops.  Mr.  E.  A.  Gammon  of  Courtland 
has  interplanted  and  grafted  in  the  Clyman  plum  in 
connection  with  his  Tragedy  trees,  and  the  result  is 
full  bearing  of  the  Tragedys.  This  is  thoroughly 
reasonable,  in  accordance  with  what  we  know  of  the 
effects  of  lack  of  pollination,  and  it  now  seems  as 
though  this  would  be  the  proper  course  with  the 
Tragedy  whenever  it  is  found  to  be  a  shy  bearer.  It 
is  manifestly  not  a  matter  of  soil,  because,  as  your 
own  case  shows,  the  other  fruits  which  are  duly  pol- 
lenized  are  thrifty  in  growth  and  otherwise  satisfac- 
tory. We  advise  you  to  bud  some  of  the  branches  of 
the  Tragedy  with  the  Clyman  during  the  coming 
budding  season,  as  it  is  too  late  for  grafting  or  plant- 
ing in  young  trees  of  that  variety. 

A  Great  ^ose  Proposition. 

To  the  Editor: — There  is  located  near  here  a 
Banksia  rose  bush  whose  branches  cover  several 
sheds  and  part  of  a  large  barn,  making  a  solid  mat 
perhaps  30x50  feet.  It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  rose 
in  the  State.  It  is  suggested  that  this  be  trans- 
planted to  a  spot  near  the  railroad  depot  to  astonish 
the  Eastern  tourists,  and  particularly  to  be  exhibited 
to  the  presidential  party  on  May  10th.  We  realize 
that  it  will  be  a  considerable  undertaking;  but  if  the 
chances  are  for  success,  a  reasonable  sum  would  be 
spent.  Do  you  consider  it  feasible  ?  — Decorator, 
San  Luis  Obispo. 

A  rose  bush  of  the  dimensions  you  mention  could 
be  successfully  transplanted,  providing  a  solid  block 
of  earth  6x6  feet  and  3  or  4  feet  in  depth  could  be 
taken  up  and  moved  without  shattering  or  cracking 
the  block.  This  could  be  done  by  digging  down  all 
around  and  putting  in  place  a  box  of  strong  planks 
held  together  with  rods  well  bolted.  When  this  is  in 
place  it  would  be  necessary  to  mine  under  the  block 
and  put  in  a  plank  bottom.  This,  of  course,  would 
cost  a  great  deal  of  money  and  movement  would  have 
to  be  accomplished  by  suitable  machinery.  The 
French  have  done  this  with  large-sized  trees  and 
have  successfully  moved  them  for  considerable  dis- 
tances. In  your  case,  however,  the  handling  of  the 
branches  of  such  extreme  spread  would  so  injure  the 
foliage  that  the  plant  would  not  be  handsome  or  life- 
like after  the  moving  was  accomplished.  It  is  too 
late  to  expect  a  new  growth  of  foliage  after  the 
branches  are  redisposed  in  their  new  position.  If  it 
were  a  month  or  six  weeks  earlier  this  might  reason- 
ably be  expected.  Our  opinion  is  that  under  the 
present  circumstances,  even  with  a  very  considerable 
outlay  of  money  and  the  services  of  most  careful  men, 
the  venture  would  be  disappointing,  for  we  can  not 
see  how  the  plant  would  be  in  anything  like  show  con- 
dition at  the  time  stated. 

Osier  Willows. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  give  me  any  information 
concerning  the  growth  and  care  of  the  Osier  willow, 
i.  e.,  the  willow  used  in  making  baskets  ?  Can  it  be 
grown  successfully  in  this  part  of  the  State. — F.  M. 
W.,  Los  Angeles. 

The  Osier  willow  grows  beautifully  in  California 
wherever  moisture  is  enough  to  maintain  it  through 
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the  dry  season.  The  opportunity,  however,  to  grow 
willow  for  basket  making  is  somewhat  restricted  in 
this  State,  especially  since  the  use  of  rattan  has  in- 
creased so  greatly.  You  would  probably  have  to 
rely  upon  the  Los  Angeles  market,  because  there 
are  willows  growing  in  the  upper  part  of  the  State 
which  furnish  San  Francisco  all  that  could  be  profit- 
ably used.  A  little  inquiry  among  the  basket  makers 
in  Los  Angeles  would  soon  show  you  what  local 
opportunity  there  might  be.  In  addition  to  growing 
you  have  to  provide  simple  machinery  for  steaming 
the  stems  and  removing  the  bark  before  the  basket 
maker  will  buy  them.  The  growth  of  willow  is  not  a 
thing  which  one  can  undertake  without  careful  in- 
quiry as  to  what  can  be  profitably  done  with  the 
crop. 

Painted  Lady  Butterflies. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  you  will  find  specimens 
of  a  moth  which  are  very  numerous  in  this  vicinity. 
They  are  flying  in  a  northerly  direction  and  do  not 
stop  for  anything,  but  keep  right  on  as  though  they 
had  a  very  important  mission  farther  up  the  coast. 
They  are  in  countless  thousands.  What  are  their 
traits,  good  or  bad  ? — Philip  E.  Strickler,  Eden- 
vale. 

The  butterflies  are  pyrameis  cardui  and  are  known 
as  "painted  ladies"  from  their  variegated  colors. 
Entomologists  consider  them  most  ubiquitous  of  the 
butterfly  tribe,  as  they  are  found  over  such  wide  re- 
gions of  the  earth.  They  occur  in  enormous  numbers, 
for  instance,  in  northern  and  eastern  Africa,  and 
when  they  reach  a  certain  abundance  in  any  region 
they  undertake  migrations  and  the  insects  spread 
even  to  localities  where  they  cannot  maintain  them- 
selves. In  England  they  are,  during  some  years,  al- 
most absent,  but  may  suddenly  appear  in  large  num- 
bers as  immigrants.  Dr.  Holland,  in  his  excellent 
"  Butterfly  Book,"  says  they  are  found  all  over  Eu- 
rope, all  over  North  America,  in  Africa  save  in  the 
jungles  of  the  Congo,  throughout  South  America,  in 
far-off  Australia,  and  in  many  islands  of  the  sea.  At 
some  times  they  are  scarce,  and  then  again  there  are 
seasons  when  they  fairly  swarm,  every  thistle  top 
having  one  of  the  gaily  colored  creatures  seated  upon 
its  head,  and  among  the  thorny  environment  of  the 
leaves  being  found  the  web  which  the  caterpillar 
weaves.  The  caterpillar  is  spiny  and  is  found  on 
weeds  of  several  kinds.  The  butterfly  is  orange 
brown  with  white  and  black  markings,  including  a 
number  of  black  eye-spots.  It  is  fleet  on  the  wing, 
about  2i  inches  in  full  spread  of  wings,  and,  as  stated, 
is  easily  guessed  at  from  its  abundance  at  certain 
times.  Sometimes  the  heliotrope  bushes  are  fairly 
alive  with  them.  So  far  as  we  know,  they  are  of  no 
economic  account. 

Ashes  and  Hen  Manure. 

To  the  Editor: — I  see  in  some  paper  that  ashes 
and  hen  manure  are  not  good  mixed  together.  Please 
explain  why  potash  and  ammonia  will  not  do  to- 
gether. I  keep  ashes  spread  on  floors  of  hen  houses 
and  every  Saturday  clean  them  out  and  spread  the 
manure  on  the  garden  and  incorporate  with  soil. 
Please  correct  me  if  I  am  wrong  in  doing  so. — Sub- 
scriber, Cloverdale. 

Wood  ashes  and  hen  manure  should  not  be  mixed 
until  they  are  covered  into  the  soil,  because  the 
ashes  will  set  free  the  ammonia  into  the  air  and 
cause  it  to  be  lost.  Use  dry  road  dust  or  gypsum  or 
sifted  coal  ashes  to  cover  the  droppings,  but  apply 
the  wood  ashes  directly  to  the  soil.  Your  method  of 
handling  your  poultry  houses  is  admirable,  but  you 
should  use  something  which  is  simply  an  absorbent 
and  not  diposed  to  act  chemically. 

Sunburn  and  Rose  Rust. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  some  old  wood  of  my 
rose  bushes,  also  leaves  with  orange-colored  spots  on 
the  under  surfaces.  What  are  the  causes  of  these 
troubles  ? — Reader,  San  Rafael. 

The  roughness  on  the  bark  of  the  rose  wood  which 
you  send  seems  to  be  the  result  of  sunburn  taking 
the  form  of  small  blisters,  etc.  We  have  had  much 
of  this  on  our  own  rose  bushes  and  find  that  it  is  ob- 
viated whenever  the  bark  is  protected  from  the  hot 
sun.  It  seldom  amounts  to  any  injury  except  on 
standards,  where  one  wishes  to  retain  the  stem  for  a 
long  time.  Roses  grown  in  bush  form  and  pruned,  so 
as  to  make  a  constant  renewal  of  the  wood,  are  prac- 
tically free  from  this  injury.  It  may  occur  upon  the 
outer  surface  without  immediate  injury  to  the  inner 
bark,  which  is  the  growing  part  of  the  stem.  This 


seems  to  be  the  case  with  one  of  your  specimens  at 
least,  but  when  the  stem  gets  into  such  a  condition 
as  shown  by  the  other  specimen  it  should  be  pruned 
out  and  a  new  shoot  grown  to  take  its  place. 

The  orange-colored  spots  on  the  leaf  is  a  regular 
disease  of  the  rose,  commonly  called  "rose  rust." 
Some  varieties  do  not  have  enough  of  it  to  injure 
their  growth  particularly;  others  are  quite  injured 
by  it.  The  remedy  for  this  is  the  Bordeaux  mixture. 
It  should  be  applied  early  in  the  spring  as  soon  as 
the  first  sign  of  the  disease  appears  and  renewed 
from  time  to  time  to  protect  the  newer  foliage.  Use 
a  nozzle  which  will  shoot  upward  from  below. 

Gumming  of  Prune  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — My  prune  trees  ure  on  bottom 
land,  very  rich  and  rather  heavy.  On  the  trunk  of 
the  tree  and  on  some  of  the  limbs  blisters  will  form, 
puff  up  and  burst  and  sap  will  run  out.  Then  the 
bark  will  dry  as  hard  as  horn  and,  in  cases  where 
the  blisters  extend  around  the  trunk  or  limb,  it  will 
kill  the  tree  or  limb.  This  begins  about  as  soon  as 
sap  begins  to  flow,  and  blistering  stops  about  this 
time  of  the  year.  These  blisters  occur  as  often  on 
the  north  side  of  the  tree  as  on  the  south,  and  on 
trees  as  much  as  five  years  old,  whose  trunks  seem 
to  be  well  shaded.  In  some  instances  I  find  the  bark 
dead  all  around  the  trunk  from  ground  to  limbs,  with 
the  blisters  on  the  limbs,  and  still  the  tree  is  growing 
very  well  except  looking  a  little  yellow.  I  think  I 
help  them  by  splitting  the  bark  in  several  places,  up 
and  down. — Grower,  Healdsburg. 

The  gumming  of  prune  trees  is  due  to  different 
causes.  In  the  extreme  heat  of  the  foothills  trees 
gum  very  badly  and  sometimes  to  such  an  extent  as 
to  be  almost  worthless.  This  seems  to  be  due  to  the 
high  heat,  which  does  not  agree  with  the  tree.  The 
gumming  in  other  parts  of  the  State  is  generally  due 
to  some  injury  to  the  roots,  when  prune  trees  budded 
upon  peach  or  almond  stock  are  planted  in  bottom 
land,  rich  and  heavy.  There  is  apt  to  be  so  great 
retention  of  water  during  the  winter  time  that  the 
small  hairs  of  the  roots  are  destroyed  by  the  water 
and  the  trees  brought  into  distress,  which  is  mani- 
fested by  such  gumming  as  you  describe.  This  is  not 
apt  to  occur  with  the  prune  growing  upon  the  Myro- 
bolan  root.  Is  it  possible  that  your  trees  are  worked 
upon  peach  or  almond  root  ?  There  seems  to  be  no 
remedy  for  the  trouble  except  correction  of  the  soil 
conditions,  such  as  might  be  had  by  under-draining, 
so  as  to  prevent  too  great  retention  of  water  during 
the  rainy  season.  The  treatment  of  the  gumming 
places  would  be  to  open  them  up  as  soon  as  seen, 
allow  all  the  gum  and  cap  to  run  out  freely  and  re- 
move discolored  bark,  tying  a  plaster  of  clay  or  some- 
thing of  that  kind  to  keep  the  exposed  surface  from 
drying  out  until  the  new  bark  is  formed  upon  it. 

The  Olive  Twig  Borer. 

To  the  Editor: — Find  enclosed  herewith  two  olive 
twigs  cut  by  a  beetle.  These  insects  are  fast  prun- 
ing and  I  fear  destroying  my  olive  trees.  They 
worked  on  them  some  last  year  at  this  time  but  are 
much  worse  this  spring.  Will  you  tell  me  the  name 
of  the  insect  and  the  easiest  way  I  can  get  rid  of  it  ? 
— George  J.  Hatcher,  Butte  City. 

The  insect  is  a  slim,  dark  purple  beetle  about  half 
an  inch  in  length  which  has  been  doing  this  kind  of 
work  in  California  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  to  our 
knowledge,  and  probably  much  longer,  for  it  is  a 
native  son.  Its  name  is  polycaon  confertus.  It  lives 
in  native  shrubs,  like  the  manzanita,  and  is  often 
abundant  in  old  vine  stumps,  etc.  Its  work  on  fruit 
trees  is  usually  worse  where  orchards  are  near  to 
uncleared  lands.  So  far  as  known  it  does  not  breed 
in  fruit  trees  but  simply  takes  to  them  for  lunch.  No 
one  has  succeeded  in  preventing  its  work,  but  it  has 
long  been  held  that  it  could  be  discouraged  by  spray- 
ing with  some  nasty  wash  like  whale  oil  soap  early  in 
the  spring,  about  the  time  its  picnic  season  begins. 
Fortunately  it  has  never  been  abundant  enough  to  do 
harm  except  on  young  trees  whose  shape  is  spoiled 
by  loss  of  twigs.  Older  trees  do  not  usually  lose 
enough  to  hurt.  ^ 

San  Jose  Scale. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  find  a  portion  of  a  limb  of 
one  of  my  peach  trees.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is 
the  matter  with  the  tree.  It  has  few  leaves  and  lit- 
tle fruit,  and  the  gum  seems  to  be  oozing  out.  The 
tree  is  five  years  old  and  is  not  doing  well.  Please 
let  me  know  in  your  next  paper  what  it  is  and  what 
to  do  for  it.— P.  O.  Baldwin,  Dos  Palos. 

This  is  a  very  bad  case  of  San  Jose  scale,  the  bark 
being  encrusted,  with  the  minute  insects.    When  this 


is  allowed  to  take  place  trees  are  sometimes  killed 
outright.  If  you  have  only  one  tree  infested  it  would 
be  well  to  burn  it  and  plant  a  new  tree  next  year. 
Probably,  however,  if  you  look  closely  you  will  find 
the  same  trouble  on  other  trees,  though  not  so  far 
advanced.  The  best  thing  to  do  now  is  to  spray  sev- 
eral times  this  summer  with  well  made  kerosene 
emulsion  and  next  winter  prune  well  and  give  the 
trees  a  good  spraying  with  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur 
wash. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
April  29. 1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Foreoast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Cold  northerly  winds  continued  until  Saturday.  Rain 
began  falling'  early  Sunday  morning,  extending  through- 
out the  valley.  At  Sacramento  the  precipitation  up  to 
5  o'clock  this  morning  amounted  to  1.76  inches,  and  at 
Red  Bluff  1.04.  This  rain  will  be  of  immense  benefit  to 
all  crops,  especially  to  grain  and  hay,  and  will  revive 
pasturage.  The  long  dry  spell  has  been  detrimental  to 
the  late  sown  grain,  but  it  is  now  believed  a  fair  crop 
will  be  harvested.  Early  grain  is  in  good  condition. 
Fruit  trees  will  also  be  benefited  by  the  rain.  Late  re- 
ports show  that  nearly  all  varieties  of  deciduous  fruits 
are  in  good  condition,  and  that  the  damage  by  April 
frosts  will  not  materially  reduce  the  crop.  Grapes  are 
looking  well.  Cherries  and  strawberries  are  plentiful. 
The  first  carload  of  cherries  was  shipped  from  Vaeaville 
on  the  25th. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
The  rainfall  of  Sunday  and  to-day,  which  was  heavy 
in  the  central  and  northern  counties,  will  greatly  im- 
prove the  condition  of  grain,  hay  and  pasturage,  and 
benefit  orchards  and  vineyards.  Late  sown  grain  in 
some  sections  was  in  very  bad  condition  and  may  yield 
only  a  light  crop,  but  the  early  sown  had  not  suffered 
much  for  lack  of  rain  and  will  yield  a  good  crop.  Hay  is 
yielding  a  heavy  crop.  The  severe  frosts  on  the  26th 
and  27th  seriously  damaged  deciduous  fruits  and  grapes 
in  the  Santa  Clara  valley  and  in  Alameda  and  Contra 
Costa  counties.  Apricots  were  so  far  advanced  that  but 
little  injury  was  done,  but  cherries,  prunes,  plums  and 
pears  were  badly  injured,  and  the  crop  will  be  very  light. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
Clear  and  cool  weather,  with  drying  northerly  wind, 
has  prevailed  during  the  week.  The  cool  weather  has 
been  beneficial  to  the  grain  crop  in  modifying  the  effect 
of  the  north  wind.  Rain  was  greatly  needed  in  all  sec- 
tions for  both  grain  and  fruit,  but  the  crops  were  stand- 
ing the  dry  weather  better  than  was  expected.  The 
rain  of  Sunday  evening  and  Monday  morning,  which 
covered  the  northern  portion  of  the  valley,  will  be  of  the 
greatest  benefit  to  all  crops.  Reports  as  to  the  condi- 
tion of  the  grain  crop  vary  in  different  portions  of  the 
valley.  The  fruit  crop  in  most  places  is  doing  well,  ex- 
cept prunes,  which  are  falling  badly,  and  will  only  be  a 
fair  crop  in  a  few  localities.  Haying  is  progressing  and 
the  crop  will  be  good  in  most  places.  The  onion  crop  in 
San  Joaquin  county,  which  is  now  being  harvested,  will 
be  the  largest  ever  grown.  Green  feed  is  still  abundant 
and  stock  of  all  kinds  are  doing  well.  Vineyards  and 
orchards  are  being  irrigated. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Nearly  normal  weather  conditions  have  prevailed  dur- 
ing the  week,  with  fogs  at  night  along  the  coast  and 
generally  clear  days.  The  fogs  have  been  beneficial  to 
grain  and  hay.  Late  sown  grain  is  in  bad  condition  and 
will  not  make  a  crop.  The  early  sown  will  yield  a  fair 
crop  in  some  sections.  Haymaking  is  progressing,  with 
a  heavy  yield  and  of  excellent  quality.  Sugar  beets  need 
rain.  Walnuts  are  looking  well.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Santa  Maria  apricots  have  been  seriously  damaged  by 
frosts,  which  have  been  frequent  during  the  week. 

Eureka  Summary. — Heavy  frost  Thursday  morning 
throughout  the  valley  practically  ruined  prunes  and 
severely  injured  cherries,  quinces,  peaches  and  pears ; 
also  greatly  damaged  grain.  Pastures  and  gardens  much 
benefited  by  rain. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Bean  land  ready  in  some 
sections  for  planting.  Farmers  in  other  sections  waiting 
for  rain  to  prepare  ground  for  beans  and  corn.  Haying 
continues.    Rain  now  would  do  as  much  harm  as  good. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  May  1,  1901,  are  from  •  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Poultry  Diseases  in  Oregon. 

The  Oregon  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  at 
Corvallis  has  done  an  excellent  thing  in  publishing  a 
bulletin  by  Prof.  E.  F.  Pernot,  bacteriologist  of  the 
station  staff,  on  some  poultry  diseases  which  he  has 
studied  in  western  Oregon.  Our  California  readers 
will  recognize  as  also  prevailing  here  the  troubles 


Toward  the  latter  stages  of  the  disease  there  is 
nearly  always  a  persistent  diarrhoea  and  the  evacua- 
tions are  accompanied  by  a  discharge  of  a  white  or 
yellowish  viscid  matter.  In  all  the  specimens  re- 
ceived, this  matter  was  carefully  examined  and  in 
each  case  the  tubercle  bacilli  were  found  in  countless 
numbers. 

When  the  tubercle  on  the  intestine  reaches  a  cer- 
tain period  of  its  growth,  there  is  a  breaking  down 
of  the  intestinal  wall,  and  the  germs  are  passed  out 
with  the  f;pces,  thus  accounting  for  the  rapid  trans- 
mission of  the  germs  from  fowl  to  fowl,  for  in  nine 


Plate  I.— Hen  Dying  with  Tuberculosis. 


which  Prof.  Pernot  describes.  For  this  reason  we 
have  secured  the  permission  of  the  Station  to  repro- 
duce the  bulletin  in  our  columns,  and  thus  minister  to 
its  wider  circulation  and  usefulness: 

Avian  Tuberculosis. — Avian  tuberculosis  is  a 
contagious  disease,  caused  by  the  presence  of  the 
tubercle  bacilli,  which  is  to  fowl  as  tuberculosis  (con- 
sumption) is  to  man  or  animals.  The  germs,  while 
growing  in  the  body  of  the  fowl,  appear  to  be  iden- 
tical with  those  in  mammals,  with  the  exception  of 
their  being  a  trifle  larger  and  more  vigorous;  but 
when  artificially  grown  in  bouillon,  or  glycerine  agar, 
at  a  high  temperature,  their  morphology  differs  ma- 
terially from  the  others. 

The  pathogenesis  of  this  germ  to  animals  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  demonstrated.  My  experiments 
of  inoculating  guinea  pigs  with  different  quantities  of 
the  fresh  tubercles,  taken  from  the  intestines  and 
liver  of  a  hen  and  macerated  with  a  small  quanity  of 
bouillon,  have  given  negative  results.  This  test  was 
by  no  means  satisfactory  or  conclusive  on  account  of 
the  impossibility  to  obtain  a  sufficient  number  of 
lower  animals  at  a  time  when  they  were  needed,  and 
no  positive  conclusion  can  be  deducted  from  inoculat- 
ing such  a  small  number,  especially  as  guinea  pigs 
are  slightly,  if  at  all,  susceptible  to  the  disease. 

The  first  outbreak  cited  was  that  of  a  hen  sent  to 
the  Station  from  a  flock  in  which  six  hens  had  al- 
ready died  of  the  same  disease.  In  order  to  study 
the  symptoms,  the  bird  was  kept  three  days,  until 
its  death.  The  day  before  its  death  it  was  photo- 
graphed, and  presented  the  appearance  as  seen  in 
Plate  1,  being  very  much  emaciated. 

Although  the  hen  was  a  graded  Plymouth  Rock 
which  would,  in  normal  health,  weigh  about  four 
pounds,  it  was  reduced  to  only  twenty-two  ounces. 
At  the  post  mortem  examination  the  bird  was  found 
to  have  generalized  avian  tuberculosis,  the  digestive 
tract  being  the  original  seat  of  the  disease.  This  was 
evident  by  the  extreme  growth  of  the  tubercles  on 
the  intestines  (see  Plate  2,  Fig.  1).  The  mesentery 
was  a  network  of  tubercles  presenting  the  appear- 
ance of  bead  work.  The  liver  was  an  infiltrated 
mass  of  yellowish  colored  tubercles  so  closely  packed 
together  that  they  enlarged  that  organ  four  times  its 
normal  size.  See  Plate  2,  Fig.  2,  in  which  a  portion 
of  the  liver  is  shown.  The  enlarged  liver,  together 
with  the  tubercles  on  the  intestines,  completely  filled 
the  abdominal  cavity;  the  spleen  contained  a  great 
many  small  tubercles;  the  heart  had  one  tubercle, 
about  the  size  of  a  wheat  kernel,  on  the  right  auricle. 
The  lungs  were  affected  in  one  spot  only,  and  that  at 
a  point  where  the  liver  came  in  contact  with  them. 
Nearly  all  over  the  body  the  connective  tissue  be- 
tween the  skin  and  the  flesh  contained  tubercles 
about  the  size  of  millet  seed.  No  external  growths 
were  found  on  the  legs,  wings,  head  or  any  other  part 
of  the  body. 

The  first  noticeable  symptom  of  this  disease  is, 
generally,  lameness;  the  bird  becomes  more  or  less 
mopy,  and  gradually  loses  flesh  until  at  the  time  of 
death  it  is  a  mere  framework  with  feathers.  The 
appetite  is  good  throughout  its  sickness;  at  times  it 
even  becomes  ravenous  for  food,  and,  although  it  eats 
heartily,  this  does  not  seem  to  appease  the  hunger. 


cases  out  of  ten  the  chickens'  food  is  contaminated 
with  their  excrement. 

To  illustrate  the  danger  of  spreading  this  disease, 
the  writer  was  called  to  visit  a  farm  where  it  was 
found  that  fifty  chickens  had  died  of  tuberculosis.  In 
order  to  call  the  chickens  together  for  our  inspec- 
tion, the  owner  scattered  a  handful  of  wheat  on  the 
ground  of  a  run,  where  six  choice  blooded  fowls  had 
died  some  time  previous.  Some  of  the  wheat  fell  on 
the  fresh  excrement,  and,  upon  picking  up  several 
kernels  with  forceps,  the  under  side  of  each  was 
found  to  be  soiled,  but  a  chicken  would  not  hesitate 
picking  it  up  and  swallowing.  So  if  there  were  one 
sick  bird  passing  germs,  it  would  be  only  a  matter  of 
time  that  all  would  become  infected.  This  offered  an 
excellent  opportunity  to  point  out  the  danger  of 
feeding  in  this  manner. 

There  is  still  another  dangerous  and  bad  practice 
in  vogue — that  of  leaving  the  carcasses  of  diseased 


FIG.  1.  FIG.  2. 

Plate  2. — Tubercles  on  Intestines  and  on  Liver. 

fowls  to  decay  or  to  be  eaten  by  the  hogs  or  chickens. 
They  should  by  all  means  be  buried  deeply  or  burned; 
it  will  pay  any  poultry  raiser  to  do  this. 

We  are  as  far  from  solving  the  problem  of  a  remedy 
for  this  disease  as  we  are  from  curing  consumption 
in  man,  therefore  nothing  can  be  said  yet,  except  to 
urge  the  necessity  of  sanitary  precautions  and  the 
early  removal  and  destruction  of  sick  fowls  from  the 
flock,  as  well  as  thorough  disinfection  of  the  premises. 

During  the  past  year  there  were  six  outbreaks  of 
avian  tuberculosis  discovered,  ranging  in  a  loss  of 
from  five  to  fifty  chickens  in  a  flock.  The  lesions 
were  all  practically  the  same  as  those  already  de- 
scribed, with  the  exception  of  one  case,  in  which  the 
hen  had  a  tuberculous  leg,  as  illustrated  in  Plate  3. 

The  hen's  leg  in  this  case  had  evidently  been  in- 
oculated with  the  tubercle  bacilli  by  picking  it  with 
an  infected  beak  at  that  point,  or  from  some  other 
external  injury.  Several  hens  from  the  same  flock 
had  previously  died  from  generalized  tuberculosis. 
Microscopical  examinations  were  made  from  time  to 
time  of  the  exudate  from  this  hen's  leg  and  the  bacilli 


were  always  present.  A  hen  in  this  condition  should 
certainly  be  removed  from  the  flock  and  destroyed  to 
prevent  further  infection. 

Reports  show  that  the  fatality  among  grown 
chickens,  especially  older  ones,  is  greater  from  this 
disease  than  from  any  other.  There  appears  to  be 
no  record  of  the  transmission  of  these  germs  from 
fowl  to  man,  with  fatal  results,  although  the  possi- 
bility may  exist.  The  flesh  of  a  fowl  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  avian  tuberculosis  can  not  be  wholesome  as 
an  article  of  food  and  should  not  be  eaten. 

Catarrh  and  Catarrhal  Roup. — There  have  been 
a  great  many  specimens  of  chickens  and  turkeys  sent 
to  the  Station  this  year  which  were  suffering  from 
catarrh  and  catarrhal  roup.  This  trouble  seemed  to 
have  prevailed  in  many  localities,  with  more  or  less 
fatal  results.  Among  the  young  chickens  it  became 
epidemic,  destroying  an  immense  number.  Experi- 
ments to  find  a  remedy  for  this  trouble  were  con- 
ducted with  the  specimens  received,  and  the  follow- 
ing has  proven  eminently  successful: 

A  2%  solution  of  permanganate  of  potash  in  water, 
or  two  ounces  of  permanganate  to  six  and  one-half 
pints  of  water,  was  used.  The  fowl  is  grasped  by  the 
body  with  one  hand  and  by  the  neck  with  the  other. 
The  head  is  then  plunged  into  this  solution,  completely 
submerging  it,  and  held  there  until  the  bird  is  nearly 
choked,  then  removed  to  allow  it  to  breathe;  this  will 
cause  it  to  sneeze,  and,  in  so  doing,  force  the  solution 
through  the  air  passages,  thus  reaching  the  affected 
parts.  Repeat  this  operation  three  times  while  the 
bird  is  still  in  hand,  and  at  least  twice  a  day,  so  long 
as  there  are  any  evidences  of  the  disease  left.  Care 
should  be  taken  not  to  strangle  the  bird  by  holding 
its  head  under  the  solution  too  long,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  not  held  long  enough,  the  solution  will  not 
reach  the  desired  parts.  If  an  incrustation  or  scab 
has  formed  over  the  nostrils  it  should  be  carefully 
removed  by  moistening  with  warm  water  and  with 


Plate  3.— Tuberculous  Leg  of  Fowl. 

the  aid  of  a  toothpick;  this  must  be  done  before  im- 
mersing the  head  in  the  solution. 

The  next  step  is  to  take  a  part  of  the  solution,  di- 
lute it  with  four  times  its  bulk  of  water,  and  give  it 
to  the  fowls  to  drink.  They  should  have  nothing  else 
but  this  to  drink  for  three  or  four  days,  keeping  it 
fresh  each  day.  If  the  trouble  reappears,  repeat 
the  operation  of  dipping  the  head  until  a  cure  is  per- 
manently effected.  A  chicken  or  a  turkey  that  is 
worth  anything  is  worth  this  trouble  to  cure. 

Favus. — One  outbreak  of  favus  was  found  during 
the  past  year.  It  is  commonly  known  as  "  baldness  I 
or  "  white  comb,"  and  is  caused  by  a  fungus  named 
the  Achorion  schonleinii.  In  mankind  the  disease  is 
known  as  tinea  favosa,  or  favus. 

Favus  is  a  disease  of  the  skin  which  first  manifests 
itself  by  small  white  or  grayish  spots  on  or  near  the 
comb.  The  spot  is  very  small  at  first,  gradually  be- 
coming larger  until  the  whole  surface  is  covered  with 
a  scaly  crust.  The  feathers  become  dry,  ruffled  and 
eventually  fall  off,  leaving  the  skin  bare,  from  whence 
it  derives  the  popular  name  "  baldness."  It  is  a  con- 
tagious disease  which  is  transmitted  from  bird  to 
bird,  and  whenever  an  abrasion  of  the  skin  receives 
the  spores  the  fungus  develops  very  rapidly.  It  is 
not  fully  known  just  how  the  fungus  spreads  all  over 
the  head  and  neck  of  the  fowl  unless  it  is  by  the  rub- 
bing of  one  part  of  the  body  against  another,  or  by 
scratching.  Artificially  grown  on  slant  nutrient  agar 
the  colonies  remain  isolated  until  they  grow  suffi- 
ciently large  to  touch  each  other  and  form  a  white 
scab  along  the  line  of  inoculation;  but  when  a  spore 
is  accidentally  deposited  near  the  edge  of  the  test 
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tube,  the  colony  developed  from  it  remains  isolated 
throughout  its  existence.  If  there  be  too  much  con- 
densation water  in  the  tube,  the  whole  surface  of  the 
slant  will  become  covered,  especially  if  the  tube  is 
handled  after  being  inoculated. 

A  wise  precaution  in  the  treatment  of  skin  diseases 
in  fowls  is  to  remove  the  bird  for  that  purpose.  For 
instance,  in  the  treatment  of  favus,  if  the  scales  are 
rubbed  off  and  allowed  to  drop  on  the  floor  of  the 
coop  or  their  runs,  other  fowls  will  become  infected, 
because  the  scales  contain  innumerable  spores.  Any 
scales  removed  from  an  affected  bird  should  be 
burned,  for  "an  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a 
pound  of  cure." 

In  the  treatment  of  this  disease  it  must  be  borne  in 
mind  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  fungus  whose  my- 
celium penetrates  beneath  the  surface  of  the  epi- 
dermis where  external  applications  cannot  reach 
without  some  preliminary  treatment  to  remove  the 
crusts,  which  should  be  accomplished  by  the  aid  of 
some  blunt  instrument,  or  by  such  means  as  would 
remove  dandruff  from  the  head,  care  being  taken  not 
to  cause  an  abrasion  of  the  skin;  then  apply  an  oint- 
ment made  from  vaseline  and  2%  carbolic  acid,  which 
may  be  bought  ready  prepared  at  almost  any  drug 
store.  Carbolic  acid  one  part,  soft  soap  twenty 
parts,  well  mixed,  has  been  recommended. 

Scabies. — Plate  4  is  from  a  photograph  taken  of 
the  leg  of  a  hen  afflicted  with  "scabies,"  or  "  scaly 
legs,"  and  is  introduced  here  to  illustrate  the  differ- 
ence between  scabies  and  tuberculosis  of  the  legs. 
Scabies  is  caused  by  the  presence  of  a  mite  known  as 
Sarcoptes  mutans,  which  penetrates  beneath  the 
epidermic  scales.  Dr.  Salmon  writes  that,  by  bur- 
rowing, these  mites  set  up  an  irritation  which  leads 
to  a  multiplication  of  the  cells  of  the  part  and  an  ex- 
udation of  serum.  It  is  by  the  union  of  these  two 
conditions  that  the  white  powdery  crusts  are  formed, 
which  raise  the  epidermic  scales  from  their  normal 
position.  If  the  crusts  are  removed  and  the  under 
surface  examined  with  a  lens,  they  are  found  to  con- 
tain a  large  number  of  depressions,  in  each  of  which 
a  female  egg,  containing  sarcopt,  is  lodged.  The 
larvae,  males  and  younger  females,  are  found  wander- 
ing beneath  the  crust.  The  latter  contains  so  many 
cavities  that  it  has  very  much  the  appearance  of 
dried  bread.    As  the  crust  thickens  by  deposits  on 

the  inner  surface,  the 
cavities  first  formed  be- 
come smaller  by  the  dry- 
ing of  the  walls  surround- 
ing them,  and  the  sar- 
copt abandons  this  loca- 
tion for  a  position  nearer 
the  flesh,  where  there  is 
more  moisture.  The 
mites  are  therefore  found 
only  on  the  inner  surface 
of  the  crust,  although  the 
cavities,  or  honey-combed 
appearance,  exist 
throughout  the  whole 
substance.  The  treat- 
ment, briefly  stated,  is  to 
remove  the  affected  birds 
to  prevent  the  spread  of 
the  contagion.  The 
houses  they  occupy  should 
be  thoroughly  cleaned, 
and  the  roosts  and  other 
woodwork  should  be 
scalded  with  boiling 
water,  or  covered  with 
carbolated  lime  wash. 
The  treatment  of  the  afflicted  birds  is  to  remove 
the  loosened  scales  in  order  to  bring  the  remedy  in 
contact  with  the  mites.  To  accomplish  this,  the  legs 
should  be  soaked  for  a  sufficient  time  in  warm  water, 
to  which  some  soap  has  been  added.  When  thor- 
oughly softened,  the  loose  scales  may  be  removed 
without  causing  the  leg  to  bleed.  After  this  has 
been  done,  the  legs  are  dried  and  treated  with  a  good 
coat  of  ointment  made  with  balsam  of  Peru,  one  or 
two  drachms  to  one  ounce  of  vaseline.  The  disease  is 
not  a  difficult  one  to  cure  if  the  preliminary  treat- 
ment is  thorough  and  the  loose  scales  and  crusts  are 
all  removed.  There  are  cases  of  tuberculosis,  how- 
ever, which  affect  the  birds'  legs  by  forming  an  ex- 
ternal growth,  which  very  much  resembles  scaly  legs; 
but  by  treating  as  above  described,  the  diseases  may 
readily  be  differentiated.  The  crusts  in  scaly  leg  are 
easily  removed,  while  in  tuberculosis  it  is  impossible 
to  do  so.   

Balanced  Rations. 

To  the  Editor: — Professor  M.  E.  Jaffa,  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California,  has  very  kindly  sent  me  for- 
mulas for  balanced  rations  for'  poultry  feeding. 
Thinking  these  might  interest  and  profit  your  read- 
ers engaged  in  poultry  raising  I  forward  copies  for 
publication: 

FORMULA  NO.  I. 

Wheat   7  pounds. 

Barley   4 J  " 

Bran.,   4|  " 

Oil  cake  meal   1  " 

Meat  meal     2  " 


Plate  4.— A  Scaly  Leg. 


FORMULA  NO.  2. 

Wheat   7  pounds. 

Barley   3$  " 

Bran   3£  " 

Corn   34  " 

Oil  cake  meal   1  " 

Meat  meal   1  " 

FORMULA  NO.  3. 

Alfalfa  hay   2  pounds. 

Bran   34  « 

Wheat   7  " 

Meat  meal   l  " 

Barley   4 J  " 

Prof.  Jaffa  also  says  the  new  process  linseed  oil 
cake  meal  is  better  for  poultry  feeding  than  the  old, 
because  the  latter  contains  more  fat  than  the  former. 
The  fat  element  should  not  be  the  one  to  consider 
when  buying  the  concentrated  nitrogenous  materials. 
The  less  fat  the  better.  A.  W.  Robinson. 

Napa. 
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Jersey  Grades  for  Beef. 

In  this  State  there  are  many  Jersey  grades,  and  in 
the  newer  dairy  regions  the  objection  to  the  Jersey 
grades  as  inferior  for  beef  purposes  is  commonly 
urged.  The  Utah  Experiment  Station  recently  con- 
cluded a  test  on  feeding  Jerseys  for  beef,  the  results 
of  which  should  be  of  general  interest.  In  the  follow- 
ing the  term  lucerne  signifies  alfalfa. 

Calves  Nos.  1  and  2-  were  twins  from  a  grade  Short- 
horn, by  a  pure-bred  Jersey  bull.  They  weighed  to- 
gether 116  pounds  at  birth,  on  Aug.  9th;  were  cas- 
trated at  a  few  weeks  old,  and  first  week  were  fed 
all  whole  milk,  second  week  gradually  changed  to 
half  whole  milk,  half  skim  milk,  third  week  changed 
by  reducing  whole  milk,  until  at  the  end  they  had 
three-fourths  skim  milk  and  one-fourth  whole  milk. 
Fourth  week  gradual  reduction  of  whole  milk  contin- 
ued, until  at  the  end  of  the  week  they  had  all  skim 
milk  and  began  on  grain.  After  this,  until  five  months 
old,  had  skim  milk,  hay  and  grain,  after  which  skim 
milk  was  reduced  by  diluting  with  water,  and  hay 
aud  grain  increased.  On  May  10th,  when  nine  months 
old,  they  had  eaten  480  pounds  whole  milk,  6974 
pounds  skim  milk,  400  pounds  grain,  1736  pounds  lu- 
cerne, and  had  gains  of  694  pounds — a  little  more 
than  \\  pounds  a  day  each. 

From  May  9th  to  June  6th,  twenty-six  days,  they 
ran  in  pasture  with  other  stock  and  gained  74  pounds 
— nearly  li  pounds  per  day  each. 

From  June  6th  to  July  5th  they  were  in  \ -acre  pas- 
ure,  then  in  J-acre  pasture  until  Sept.  20tb,  then  on 
J-acre  pasture  until  Nov.  9th.  During  152  days  one 
of  them  gained  244  pounds  and  the  other  214  pounds. 

From  Nov.  9th  to  Dec.  1st  I  had  corn  stover  and 
lucerne  hay,  and  one  shank  thirty  pounds  and  the 
other  thirty- four  pounds,  leaving  weights  702  and  576 
pounds,  respectively.  They  were  tied  in  the  barn, 
but  had  several  hours  in  the  yard  daily  from  Dec.  1st 
to  May  22nd  and  31st.  The  larger  one  ate  2251 
pounds  of  lucerne,  1228  pounds  of  grain  and  360 
pounds  of  roots,  and  gained  238  pounds  in  173  days, 
and  the  other  ate  1904  pounds  of  lucerne,  1109  pounds 
of  grain  and  360  pounds  of  roots  in  182  days,  gaining 
222  pounds. 

They  were  sold  to  a  local  butcher  for  $36.08  for  the 
larger  and  $30.64  for  the  smaller,  which  gave  profit 
over  cost  of  food  at  $12.78  on  one  and  $8.35  on  the 
other,  they  being  then  about  twenty-one  months 
old. 

Calf  No.  3  was  nearer  of  a  dairy  type,  the  sire  be- 
ing the  same  and  the  cow  of  mixed  breed.  From 
Feb.  4th,  when  dropped,  to  June  23rd,  feeding  was 
same  as  other  two,  and  gain  was  258  pounds.  June 
23rd  to  Nov.  9th  had  run  of  a  J-acre  pasture  and  656 
pounds  skim  milk,  and  gained  208  pounds.  From  Nov. 
9th  to  Dec.  1st  corn  stover  and  lucerne  hay,  both 
poor  quality,  and  lost  ten  pounds.  Dec.  1st  to  May 
31st  kept  in  the  barn  with  the  same  treatment  as  the 
two  first  described  and  gained  214  pounds.  Sold  at 
sixteen  months  old  for  $29.36,  or  $9.38  above  the  cost 
of  food  given. 

Calf  No.  4  was  from  grade  Red-Polled  cow  by  the 
same  Jersey  bull,  dropped  March  11th,  weighing  sev- 
enty-six pounds.  Fed  the  same  as  other  calves  until 
Sept.  6th  and  gained  246  pounds.  From  that  date  to 
Nov.  9th  was  in  pasture  and  gained  forty-two  pounds; 
but  from  Nov.  9th  to  Dec.  1st  had  alfalfa  and  corn 
fodder  and  lost  two  pounds.  Dec.  1st  to  May  19th  was 
tied  in  the  barn,  but  given  freedom  of  corral  about 
five  hours  each  day.  Ate  1171  pounds  of  lucerne,  733 
pounds  of  grain  and  322  pounds  of  roots,  and  gained 
222  pounds  in  170  days.  On  May  19th  was  turned 
into  large  pasture  with  other  stock  and  reduced 
weight  from  588  pounds  to  550  pounds  in  six  days. 
May  25th  turned  into  ?i -acre  pasture  and  gained  to 
634  pounds  to  July  6th.  Then  to  J-acre  pasture, 
where  he  stayed  until  Oct.  16th,  when  he  weighed 
810  pounds.  From  that  time  to  Dec.  14th  ate  486 
pounds  of  lucerne  and  252  pounds  of  grain,  yet  made 
only  six  pounds  of  gain.  Then  sold  for  $26.80,  or  $6.82 
above  the  cost  of  food. 

Where  Improvements  Could  Be  Made. — We  wish 


to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  each  of  the  first 
three  had  about  three  weeks  on  rough  food  alone, 
when  they  lost  flesh.  No.  4  lost  flesh  very  rapidly 
when  turned  out  to  get  his  living  in  pasture  with  older 
stock.  Also,  that  we  think  the  several  hours  a  day 
in  the  yard  while  on  barn  rations  made  the  gain  very 
small  for  the  amount  of  food  given.  By  these  two 
pieces  of  what  we  should  call  very  poor  management 
we  think  the  possible  profits  were  greatly  reduced. 
All  but  No.  3  were  very  small  calves,  even  for  grade 
Jersey. 

Of  course,  the  cost  of  feed  depends  upon  the  local 
values,  and  45  cents  per  100  pounds  was  charged  for 
new  milk— perhaps  enough,  as  much  of  it  was  during 
I  the  first  week,  when  it  is  not  thought  fit  for  table 
use ;  15  cents  per  100  for  skim  milk.  $3.75  per 
ton  for  lucerne,  $3  per  ton  for  roots,  $10  per  ton  for 
bran  and  shorts,  and  50  cents  per  month  for  pasture; 
certainly  we  cannot  buy  at  those  prices ;  but,  as 
neither  can  we  buy  baby  beef  at  from  31  to  4  cents  a 
pound,  live  weight,  perhaps  cheap  prices  on  food  are 
fair  compared  to  cheap  prices  of  meat. 

The  quality  of  the  meat  was  excellent,  and  called 
the  very  best  sold  at  the  local  market  during  the 
year.  We  think  if  the  faults  in  feeding  to  which  we 
have  referred  had  not  occurred,  and  there  had  been 
a  little  grain  when  on  pasture,  the  gain  might  have 
been  larger  and  the  profits  also  larger.  But  perhaps 
the  plan  adopted  was  nearer  that  which  is  the  usual 
custom  of  farmers  in  that  section.  The  last  six 
pounds  gain  on  No.  4  cost  $2.17,  and  it  would  have 
been  better  to  have  sold  him  two  months  earlier. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Great  Work  on  the  Nile. 

It  will  be  well  to  turn  for  the  moment  from  our 
local  irrigation  problems  and  enterprises  to  contem- 
plate the  great  achievements  of  modern  engineering 
on  the  very  site  of  one  of  the  oldest  civilizations  of  the 
world.  Consul-General  Long  of  Cairo  has  furnished 
the  State  Department  at  Washington  a  very  com- 
plete account  of  the  work,  giving  full  details.  The 
following  is  his  introductory  outline  which  furnishes 
the  popular  information  concerning  the  enterprise  : 

Of  the  many  monuments  of  Egypt's  past  that  line 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  none  will  be  more  enduring 
than  the  Assouan  dam.  This  great  work  will  be  a 
memorial  of  the  British  sojourn  in  Egypt,  and  in  bold- 
ness of  design  and  thoroughness  of  execution  will  rank 
with  anything  that  has  ever  been  constructed  in  this 
land  of  Titanic  achievements. 

Present  State  op  the  Work. — All  the  low-level 
sluices  have  been  practically  completed.  These  will 
let  the  water  through  even  when  the  Nile  is  low,  and 
will  be  shut  or  opened,  according  as  water  is  required. 
There  are  altogether  180  sluices  and  150  low-level 
sluices.  The  lowest  level  water  ever  reaches  at 
Assouan  is  278.89  feet  above  the  Mediterranean.  By 
means  of  the  dam,  the  water  will  be  held  up  to  347.6 
feet  above  the  same  level.  The  very  lowest  sluices 
are  sixty-five  in  number,  and  they  have  been  made  re- 
cently. An  idea  of  the  immensity  of  the  labor  in- 
volved in  their  construction  may  be  obtained  from  the 
fact  that  the  foundation  of  the  deep  sluices  goes  75 
feet  below  the  ordinary  rock  surface.  Each  sluice  is 
fitted  with  steel  gates,  adjustable  at  will,  so  as  to 
enable  the  water  to  go  in  and  out.  The  foundation 
was  the  most  difficult  portion  of  the  whole  work  ; 
seven-eighths  of  it  is  now  complete.  One  gap  has  been 
left  to  relieve  the  western  channel,  but  all  the  foun- 
dations have  been  built  in  this  gap.  The  most  im- 
portant work  now  in  hand  is  the  construction  of  the 
dam  across  the  western  channel,  the  last  of  the  five 
deep  channels  of  the  river  which  cross  the  line  of  the 
dam  and  carry  the  supply  of  the  Nile  in  winter  and 
summer.  Temporary  dams  for  the  work  have  al- 
ready been  constructed,  and  the  excavations  for  the 
foundations  are  in  progress.  A  temporary  dam  of 
earth  has  recently  been  made  on  the  south  of  the 
west  channel.  Another  temporary  dam  on  the  north 
will  soon  be  made,  and  then  the  pumps  will  be  set  to 
work  to  get  the  intervening  water  out.  All  the  foun- 
dation masonry  will  be  in  and  should  be  above  water 
before  the  beginning  of  the  Nile  flood  this  year.  When 
this  has  been  accomplished,  the  difficult  part  of  con- 
structing the  great  dam  will  be  over; 

A  Great  Canal. — Besides  the  vast  labor  immedi- 
ately entailed  by  the  dam,  another  great  work 
directly  connected  therewith  is  being  undertaken  at 
the  first  cataract.  As  the  dam  will  close  the  Nile  to 
navigation,  a  canal  of  about  6540  feet  in  length  is  be- 
ing constructed.  There  will  be  four  locks,  each  10.3 
yards  broad  and  87.2  yards  in  length,  the  first  gate 
to  be  about  21.8  yards  behind  the  center  of  the  dam 
and  the  others  north  of  it.  The  recess  for  the  first 
lock  gate  has  just  been  started,  and  the  work  of  con- 
struction is  now  actively  in  progress.  The  gates  will 
be  of  steel.  When  shut,  they  will  stand  across  the 
opening  of  the  canal,  and  when  open  they  will  slide 
into  a  recess  prepared  for  their  reception  in  the  west- 
ern wall.  The  foundations  for  the  second  and  third 
locks  are  similarly  in  progress.  The  east  wall  of  the 
first  lock  and  the  west  wall  of  the  second  have  al- 
ready been  built  to  the  height  of  something  more 
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than  8.7  yards.  The  foundation  of  the  first  lock  floor 
is  at  98.1  yards  level,  the  others  being  respectively 
at  97,  93  7  and  90.4  yards  level.  The  canal  will  per- 
mit sailing  vessels  to  pass  all  the  year  round;  hereto- 
fore they  could  only  get  through  the  cataract  during 
high  Nile.  The  mail  steamers  and  any  stern-wheeler 
now  on  the  Nile  will  also  be  enabled  to  pass.  The 
cost  of  this  canal  will  be  approximately  $1,250,000, 
and  would  require  from  $100,000  to  $125,000  in  lock 
dues  per  annum,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  a  paying  invest- 
ment. But  there  is  very  little  prospect  of  any  imme- 
diate increase  in  trade  ;  in  fact,  the  reverse  is  prob- 
ably the  case.  Formerly,  there  was  a  fair  amount 
of  carrying  trade  from  the  north,  bringing  supplies 
to  the  armies  in  the  Soudan,  and  seed  and  grain  has 
also  been  brought  from  the  countries  now  depopu- 
lated and  ruined  by  the  Mahdi's  and  Khalifa's  follow- 
ers. This  commerce  is  now  gone,  and  the  only 
carrying  trade  of  any  importance  in  the  future  will 
be  from  the  south  to  the  north,  as  the  southern  dis- 
tricts become  more  cultivated.  The  area,  in  any 
event,  must  necessarily  be  limited.  Although  a  great 
volume  of  trade  passes  Shellal  now,  the  construction 
of  a  railway  from  Assouan  *o  No.  VI  station  is  only  a 
matter  of  time,  and  the  trade  Vrom  the  north  of  the 
dam  will  consequently  be  limited  to  the  district  be- 
tween Assouan  and  Wady-Halfa,  which  will  not  be 
tapped  by  the  railway.  The  construction  of  this 
canal  is,  in  fact,  due  to  what  may  be  styled  "  moral 
considerations."  The  Egyptian  Government  does  not 
wish  to  bar  the  navigation  of  the  oldest  waterway  in 
the  world,  and  to  cut  off  the  villages  between  Shellal 
and  the  second  cataract  from  all  communication  with 
the  outer  world  ;  for  when  the  canal  is  finished  the 
line  to  Shellal  will  no  longer  be  used.  It  is  proposed 
when  the  dam  is  finished  to  transship  goods  by  the 
canal  to  Haifa,  at  Assouan.  At  the  present  time 
about  150  native  boats  start  from  Shellal  to  Wady- 
Halfa  every  week. 

Work  To  Be  Done. — The  two  chief  works  that  will 
be  undertaken  during  the  next  five  months  are  to  get 
the  west  channel  foundation  in  and  to  complete  to 
their  finished  levels  those  parts  of  the  dam  whose 
foundations  are  already  laid.  In  1902  the  work  will 
be  practically  confined  to  finishing  up.  The  great 
enterprise  has  gone  too  far  for  even  a  high  Nile  to 
hinder  the  completion  of  the  dam. 

No  precise  details  can  be  given  as  to  the  cost  of  the 
work.  The  original  estimate  for  the  construction  of 
the  two  reservoirs  at  Assouan  and  Assiout  was  $9,- 
886,000.  The  excess  over  this  estimate  will  be  great, 
although  it  cannot  be  accurately  gauged  at  present, 
owing  to  the  greatly  increased  depths  which  had  to 
be  excavated  before  sufficiently  sound  granite .  on 
which  to  found  the  dam  was  reached.  The  whole 
work  will  be  finished  at  least  a  year  before  the  time 
specified  in  the  contract,  which  was  five  years.  This 
will  save  one  low  Nile,  and  this  early  completion  of 
the  dam  will,  therefore,  be  of  great  utility  and  bene- 
fit to  Egypt.  Such  is  the  present  status  and  condi- 
tion of  the  work  which  will  mark  an  epoch  in  Egyptian 
history. 

A  more  curious  jumble  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
would  be  difficult  to  find  than  in  this  enterprise.  The 
best  mechanical  appliances  of  the  twentieth  century 
are  used  amid  the  very  quarries  which  furnished  the 
materials  for  the  colossal  structures  of  the  Pharaonic 
age.  The  rocks  that  are  being  quarried  to-day  bear 
the  grooves  and  notches  made  by  laborers  who  died 
thirty  centuries  ago. 


HORTICULTURE. 


Cherry  Growing  on  the  Sacramento  River. 

By  E.  A.  Gammon,  at  tbe  Courtland  Farmers'  Institute. 

In  treating  this  subject  I  will  give  only  a  few  words 
on  the  propagation  of  the  cherry. 

Choice  of  Stock. — Whenever  the  standard  tree  is 
desired  the  Mazzard  is  the  stock  used.  If  the  dwarf 
is  wanted,  then  either  the  Morello  or  Mahaleb  stock 
is  used.  Of  all  stocks  used  in  this  locality,  the  Mo- 
rello has  proven  the  most  satisfactory.  But  to  any 
one  who  thinks  of  going  into  the  business  of  the  prop- 
agation of  the  cherry  on  this  Morello  stock  I  would 
emphatically  say  no,  for  only  about  5%  of  the  nurs- 
ery stock  planted  ever  live  to  become  bearing 
trees.  I  think,  without  question,  there  is  no  variety 
of  fruit  stock  grown  that  is  so  hard  to  work  as  this 
Morello.  If  this  is  so,  the  question  will  naturally  be 
asked,  Why  use  it  ?  The  answer  comes  quickly : 
You  get  cherries  in  a  commercial  quantity  about 
three  years  quicker  than  on  the  Mazzard  ;  your  trees 
are  easier  to  handle,  being  only  half  as  large  as  the 
standard  tree,  and  are  much  heavier  and  more  regu- 
lar bearers.  My  advice  to  any  one  desiring  trees  on 
this  stock  is  to  purchase  yearling  trees  from  one  who 
has  been  able  to  propagate  a  large  number  on  this 
Morello  root.  George  P.  Runyon  of  Courtland  has 
them  in  variety. 

Soil. — A  deep,  well-drained,  sandy  loam  is  no  doubt 
the  ideal  soil  for  this  most  delicious  of  fruits.  I  be- 
lieve that  about  half  of  the  die-back  so  commonly 
seen,  especially  in  our  river  orchards,  is  due  to  im- 
proper drainage,  causing  the  death  of  the  little  root 
hairs,  through  which  the  tree  derives  most  of  its 


nourishment.  Too  much  water  during  the  winter 
and  too  little  during  the  summer,  which  is  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  poorly  drained  orchards,  brings 
about  this  result.  In  planting  a  cherry  orchard, 
avoid  land  having  a  heavy  clay  subsoil,  as  it  is  next 
to  impossible  for  the  rain  to  percolate  through  this  ; 
and,  again,  it  is  next  to  impossible  for  the  ground 
water  to  rise  to  a  point  where  it  can  be  used  by  the 
tree.  There  is  no  tree  grown  demanding  just  the 
right  condition  as  does  the  cherry — insisting  on  free- 
dom from  excessive  soil  moisture,  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  demanding  a  sufficient  supply. 

Planting.  —  Regarding  the  number  of  trees  to 
plant  per  acre,  or,  in  other  words,  how  far  apart, 
the  tree  should  be  planted,  I  would  say,  never  nearer 
than  24  (and  better  30)  feet.  By  planting  at  this  dis- 
tance, if  the  soil  is  properly  tilled  and  fertilized  and 
the  trees  carefully  pruned  and  sprayed,  the  very 
best  results  will  be  realized  as  to  quantity  and 
quality. 

Pruning. — We  are  now  at  the  especial  point  in 
this  paper  to  which  I  call  your  attention.  It  will,  no 
doubt,  appear  absurd  for  me — a  mere  sprig  in  horti- 
culture— to  assert  to  you  successful  orchardists  pres- 
ent that  your  methods  are  all  wrong.  Yet  I  believe 
I  can  safely  say  that  the  Sacramento  river  method 
of  pruning — or,  rather,  non-pruning  —  is  not  only 
wrong  but  absolutely  ridiculous.  With  all  other  vari- 
eties of  trees  you  give  a  yearly  pruning.  The  "old, 
old  story"  here  is:  Let  the  cherry  alone;  don't 
prune  the  cherry;  pruning  the  cherry  is  injurious, 
and  the  less  cutting  done  in  the  cherry  orchard  the 
better.  I  claim  that  the  cherry  should  be  trimmed 
yearly  for  the  first  four  or  five  years,  much  the  same 
as  are  the  other  deciduous  fruit  trees.  But  after 
this  only  an  occasional  thinning  out  of  crowding 
branches  is  necessary.  The  Sacramento  river  method, 
however,  is  to  allow  the  trees  to  reach  as  nearly  as 
possible  30  or  40  feet  in  height,  the  trees  bearing  on 
their  extreme  tips,  where  it  takes  a  man  about  a 
day  to  gather  a  box.  Again,  when  spraying  time 
comes,  about  fi  to  10  feet  of  the  upper  branches  are 
never  reached  with  the  spraying  solution.  I  am  bold 
to  assert  that  this  practice  is  absolutely  wrong,  and 
that  it  is  just  as  necessary  to  prune  the  cherry  as  it 
is  to  prune  any  other  tree.  The  successful  growers 
of  the  great  cherry  districts  of  Alameda,  Santa 
Clara,  Napa  and  Solano  counties  have  proven  this  to 
be  a  fact.  Instead  of  climbing  about  10  feet  to  the 
first  cherries,  as  is  done  here,  the  picker  can  sit  on 
the  ground  in  the  noted  Geiger  orchard,  near  San 
Jose,  and  gather  several  boxes  per  tree.  This  seems 
to  me  nearer  the  right  condition.  So,  I  would  say, 
prune  your  young  cherry  trees. 

Picking. — The  next  phase  of  this  question  is  when 
to  pick.  Many  growers  wait  until  the  fruit  is  nearly 
black  before  picking,  claiming  they  receive  more  for 
the  black  cherries  than  the  red  ones.  This  is  true, 
as  when  black  and  red  cherries  are  sold  in  the  mar- 
kets the  black  ones  command  the  higher  price.  This 
leads  the  grower  to  believe  he  nets  more  by  shipping 
only  black  ones.  But  I  claim  that  the  grower  who 
keeps  his  cherries  picked  before  they  become  black 
has  more  money  to  show  for  his  labor  at  the  end  of 
the  season.  Why  ?  Because  each  day  the  market 
drops  in  price,  beginning  at  about  $3  per  box,  and  at 
the  latter  part  of  the  season  bringing  only  40  to  50 
cents.  When  this  low  price  is  reached  the  shipper 
of  black  or  ripe  cherries  has  the  largest  shipments 
on  hand.  The  shipper  of  red  cherries,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  about  finished,  as  he  is  through  a  week 
before  this  bedrock  price  is  reached,  the  bulk  of  his 
crop  being  shipped  while  the  price  was  good.  Again, 
one  can  pick  twice  as  many  red  ones,  as  only  half  the 
care  in  selection  is  necessary,  the  black  ones  being 
scattered  here  and  there  on  the  tree.  Another  rea- 
son is  that  should  a  rain  come  the  ripe  cherries  are 
ruined,  while  the  red  ones  are  only  damaged  a  little, 
if  at  all.  Oftentimes  the  rain  spoils  more  than  half 
of  the  cherries  that  are  nearly  ripe.  Another  strong 
reason,  in  my  opinion,  is  that  should  the  market  be 
dull  on  receipt  of  the  fruit  the  red  ones  can  be  held 
several  days,  or  reshipped  to  such  outside  markets 
as  Los  Angeles,  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  Washington 
or  Oregon.  Not  so  with  ripe  cherries  ;  they  must  be 
consumed  at  once  or  spoil.  Thus  on  market  days  the 
shipper  of  red  cherries  has  decidedly  the  best  of  it. 

Packages. — I  would  say  that  a  cheap  box  is  dear  at 
any  price.  A  neat,  attractive,  neatly  branded  pack- 
age will  always  command  attention,  and  whenever 
cherries  come  to  market  in  a  poor,  cheap,  dirty, 
knotty  box  the  contents  are  judged  by  the  exterior. 
The  buyer  always  gives  preference  to  the  neat  pack- 
ages. In  packing,  many  neglect  properly  filling  the 
boxes.  These  boxes  when  opened  present  anything 
but  a  nice  appearance,  as  the  cherries  have  not 
filled  the  box  by  about  an  inch,  the  layers  being 
broken  and  generally  jagged  in  appearance.  On  the 
other  hand,  when  the  boxes  have  been  filled  extra 
full  the  layer  is  pressed  out  firmly  against  the  cover, 
and  when  this  box  is  opened  the  appearance  is  beau- 
tiful and  attractive,  the  face  of  the  fruit  presenting 
a  fine,  even  appearance,  with  the  layers  intact.  At 
least  1  cent  per  pound  more  will  be  realized  by  pack- 
ing in  this  way. 

When  packing  for  the  local  or  San  Francisco  mar- 
ket only  one  layer  is  faced,  but  when  shipping  to  dis- 
tant points  two  tiers  should  be  faced.  This  fact  was 
presented |to  my  mind  quite  forcibly  some  years  ago 


in  the  following  manner  :  We  shipped  some  Royal  Anne 
cherries  to  New  York,  and  as  they  were  rather  small 
we  received  5  cents  box  less  for  ours  than  did  any 
other  shipper  of  fruit  in  the  same  car.  We  faced  the 
next  shipment  with  two  tiers,  and  for  this  shipment 
we  received  35  cents  per  box  more  than  did  any 
grower  having  fruit  sold  that  day.  So,  I  would  say, 
for  long  shipments  always  layer  two  tiers.  Now, 
having  brought  you  to  tiers,  I  will  leave  the  matter 
with  you. 

Mr.  Gammon's  bright  essay  was  heard  with  much 
interest  and  some  discussion  followed.  Mrs.  Senator 
Johnston  protested  against  marketing  red  rather 
than  ripe  cherries. 

Mr.  Runyon  informed  the  writer  afterwards  that 
the  failure  to  take  on  the  Morello  stock  is  very  great 
with  the  Early  Purple  Guigne  and  the  Royal  Ann, 
though  the  Black  Tartarian  takes  well.  .He  advises 
"  double  working,"  first  with  the  Tartarian  and  then 
the  other  kind  on  that ;  but  that,  of  course,  makes 
tbe  trees  cost  more.  He  would  hardly  call  a  tree  on 
the  Morello  stock  a  dwarf.    It  gets  a  good,  fair  size. 


Spraying  for  the  Canker  Worm. 

To  the  Editor: — I  see  some  discussion  of  methods 
of  spraying  for  canker  worms  in  recent  issues  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press,  and,  although  it  is  perhaps 
too  late  to  benefit  anyone  this  season,  I  will  give 
some  of  our  experience  with  this  pest,  just  con- 
cluded. 

First,  permit  me  to  say  that  I  have  proven  to  my 
satisfaction  that  the  ordinary  16-mesh  moth  trap 
will  not  stop  enough  moths  from  going  up  the  trees 
to  make  any  material  difference  in  the  crop  of  worms. 
In  the  beginning  of  December,  1899,  all  of  our  prune 
trees  were  "trapped"  and  the  following  April  saw 
fully  half  the  orchard  (over  100  acres)  eaten  up  with 
the  worms,  although  we  fought  them  the  best  we 
could  with  shovels  and  poles  and  molasses  and  tar. 

Thinking  that?  possibly  the  traps  were  defective, 
we  examined  all  carefully  in  November,  1900,  and 
made  them  as  nearly  perfect  as  possible.  The  pres- 
ent April  saw  fully  as  many  worms  hatched  on  the 
trees  as  last  year.  Having  no  faith  in  the  usual  pre- 
cipitation of  one  pound  of  Paris  green  to  200  gallons 
of  water,  we  proceeded  to  experiment,  while  forty 
men  went  at  the  worst  parts  of  the  orchard  with 
shovels  and  poles.  After  using  the  "green  "  from  two 
pounds  to  four  pounds  per  200  gallons,  we  finally 
settled  on  three  pounds  as  the  proper  strength  to  do 
good  work,  and  finally  sprayed  the  whole  orchard  at 
that  rate,  and  also  put  on  the  first  dose  on  apples 
and  pears  without  changing  the  mixture. 

The  result  has  been  satisfactory,  generally,  al- 
though occasionally  patches  of  trees  still  show  live 
worms.  We  used  a  little  lime  with  the  "green" 
most  of  the  time,  but  where  no  lime  was  used  we  can 
see  no  difference.  H.  G.  Keesling. 

Edenvale,  April  28. 


American  Pomolojical  Society. 

We  have  just  received  from  W.  A.  Taylor,  secre- 
tary (55  Q.  St.,  Washington,  D.  C),  an  announce- 
ment of  the  twenty-seventh  biennial  session  of  the 
American  Pomological  Society  to  be  held  in  Buffalo, 
New  York,  September  12  and  13,  1901.  As  Buffalo 
is  close  to  the  famous  fruit  districts  of  western  New 
York,  eastern  Ontario,  northwestern  Pennsylvania 
and  northern  Ohio,  it  is  anticipated  that  the  local 
attendance  will  be  large  and  that  the  opportunity  to 
visit  these  interesting  regions  under  favorable  cir- 
cumstances will  be  embraced  by  many  of  the  mem- 
bers from  a  distance. 

A  programme  covering  subjects  of  general  and 
vital  interest  to  fruit  growers  and  consumers 
throughout  the  country  is  being  arranged,  the  de- 
tails of  which  will  be  announced  in  due  time. 

As  a  better  understanding  of  the  relations  of  bee 
keeping  to  fruit  growing  it  is  believed  to  be  impor- 
tant to  both  industries  that  the  National  Bee  Keep- 
ers' Association  has  been  invited  by  the  executive 
committee  to  join  in  one  of  the  sessions  for  a  discus- 
sion of  the  various  practical  phases  of  that  question. 
This  invitation  has  been  accepted,  and  a  joint  session 
on  this  subject  will  be  held  at  some  time  during  the 
meeting. 

The  facilities  for  the  display  of  fruits  entered  in 
competition  for  Wilder  medals  will  be  excellent,  as 
the  exposition  authorities  have  tendered  space  for 
the  society  fruit  exhibits  in  the  horticultural  building 
of  the  exposition.  Such  exhibits  will  also  be  eligible 
to  exposition  awards.  Members  who  have  promising 
new  fruits  or  fine  collections  of  standard  varieties 
which  they  desire  to  exhibit  are  therefore  urged  to 
plan  to  attend  the  meeting  and  to  make  the  best 
possible  showing  of  their  products.  Entry  blanks 
for  such  exhibits  will  be  forwarded  by  the  secretary 
upon  application.  Those  who  may  desire  to  retard 
the  ripening  of  portions  of  their  exhibits  will  find 
ample  cold  storage  facilities  available  in  the  City  of 
Buffalo. 
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Agricultural  Review. 

ALAMEDA. 
Big  Cattle  Deal.  —  Niles  Herald, 
April  26:  Fred  Weigman  and  S.  Poor- 
man,  of  Alvarado,  left  Tuesday  for 
Tucson,  Arizona,  to  gather  up  and  bring 
north  a  trainload  of  beef  cattle,  which  the 
former  bought  recently.  There  are  850 
head,  costing  about  $25,000,  which  will 
make  a  special  train  of  twenty-four  cars. 
The  freight  will  run  over  $3500  and  two 
stops  will  be  made  enroute  to  water,  rest 
and  feed  the  animals. 

BUTTE. 

New  Olive  Grove.— Oroville  Register, 
April  25:  S.  B.  Onyett  is  now  engaged  in 
Palermo  in  planting  800  olive  trees  for 
Mr.  Louis  Glass,  of  San  Francisco.  The 
trees  are  Missions,  and  a  new  and  very 
large  variety  of  Picholine  olives.  Mr. 
Glass  is  a  firm  believer  in  the  great  future 
of  the  olive  in  this  part  of  the  State. 
CALAVERAS. 

A  Flower  Freak.— Calaveras  Chron- 
icle :  Mokelumne  hill  is  becoming  a  place 
of  freaks  and  monstrosities.  In  our  last 
issue  we  gave  an  account  of  a  cat  with  two 
mouths,  and  this  week  Mrs.  C.  H.  Wells 
presented  us  with  a  flower  of  a  freakish 
nature.  It  was  a  French  marigold  which 
had  gone  to  seed,  and  after  the  seed  had 
arrived  at  maturity  and  was  still  on  the 
original  stem  new  stems  grew  from  each 
grain  of  seed  to  a  length  of  3  or  4  inches 
and  then  bloomed.  The  twig  shown  us 
contained  eight  second  growth  flowers, 
each  perfect  in  every  detail.  This  is  some- 
thing for  botanists  to  explain. 

Rattlesnakes  and  Tarantulas.— 
Calaveras  Chronicle  :  While  working  on 
the  grade  near  the  Haley  cottage  at  Rail- 
road Flat  recently  Edward  Congdon  and 
Jim  Haley  dug  out  a  rattlesnake  and  a 
tarantula.  The  snake  was  about  18  inches 
long  and  had  six  rattles.  The  rattler  and 
the  tarantula  were  both  in  the  same  hole. 
Both  were  dispatched  to  the  happy  hunt- 
ing grounds.  This  makes  the  third  snake 
for  the  season. 

COLUSA. 

Farm  House  Cat  Rears  Four  Rab- 
bits.—Colusa  Sun:  Mat  E.  Phillip's  little 
son  found  four  little  jack  rabbits,  just 
born.  He  lifted  them  up  tenderly,  carried 
them  to  the  house  and  gave  them  to  an 
old  cat  that  had  one  kitten,  nearly  two 
weeks  old.  He  took  them  to  the  cat  ex- 
pecting she  would  make  a  meal  of  the  lit- 
tle rabbits,  but  she  eyed  them  a  few  min- 
utes, purred  a  couple  of  times,  as  much  as 
to  say,  "Well,  those  are  the  strangest 
kittens  I  ever  saw,  but  I  guess  they  are 
mine  and  I  will  be  a  mother  to  them." 
She  commenced  to  lick  them  with  her 
tongue,  the  way  old  mother  cats  carress 
their  young  kittens  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  the  little  jacks  were  nursing. 
They  have  been  with  her  several  days 
now  and  are  growing  and  thriving  nicely. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Fine  Almonds.  —  Antioch  Ledger, 
April  27:  Chris  Van  Barm,  who  lives  a 
short  distance  south  of  Antioch,  exhibits 
several  almond  limbs  of  the  I  X  L  and  Ne 
Plus  Ultra  variety.  The  limbs  are  full  of 
nuts,  healthy  and  in  excellent  condition. 
The  Van  Barm  place  and  all  the  land  sur- 
rounding it  produces  prolifically  every 
year,  and  the  drought  and  frost  seem  to 
have  no  effect.  The  yield  of  almonds  this 
year  in  the  section  referred  to  will  be  inn 
mense. 

GLENN. 

Alkali  Land  and  Barley.— Willows 
Promoter:  A  prominent  and  close  ob- 
serving business  man  of  Willows  who  re- 
cently made  a  tour  of  inspection  through 
some  of  the  grain  growing  districts  of 
Glenn  county  states  that,  taking  into  con- 
sideration all  the  drawbacks  of  the  sea- 
son, the  condition  of  the  growing  grain  is 
better  than  he  expected  to  find.  He  saw 
no  reason  why  a  large  crop  of  hay  should 
not  be  harvested  this  year.  He  called 
attention  to  a  fact  in  connection  with 
alkali  land  which  should  interest  farmers 
having  that  character  of  soil.  He  had 
noticed  for  a  great  many  seasons  that 
when  this  alkali  land  is  sown  to  barley  a 
big  crop  of  that  grain,  and  of  excellent 
quality,  is  invariably  the  result.  He 
stated,  further,  that  in  his  opinion  our 
farmers  should  not  attempt  to  raise  wheat 
on  this  soil,  but  should  always  sow  to  bar- 
ley, as  he  is  convinced  that  such  land  is 
adapted  only  to  that  purpose. 

KINGS. 

Grain  for  the  Tulare  Lake.— Han- 
ford  Journal,  April  23:  J.  W.  Barbour 
was  exhibiting  in  Hanford  Monday  a  rice 
grain  stalk,  taken  from  his  land  down  on 
the  Barbour  reclamation  district,  on  the 
west  shore  of  old  Tulare  lake.  The  grain 
is  some  5  feet  high,  nicely  headed  and  very 
healthy  looking.  He  says  there  are  thou- 
sands of  acres  just  like  it  in  the  same  local- 
ity.  The  grain  was  early  sown  and  could 


be  cut  for  hay  in  another  week.  He  at- 
tributes the  heavy  production  to  irriga- 
tion, as  there  is  a  60-foot  ditch  in  the  dis- 
trict and  from  it  the  lands  were  flooded 
this  winter.  To-morrow  thirty  men  and 
100  head  of  horses  will  beat  work  building 
a  levee,  which  will  reclaim  the  land  from 
any  danger  of  overflow  in  the  future. 

MONTEREY. 
To  the  Editor:— The  prospects  for 
the  grain  and  hay  crop  in  the  Pruned  ale 
section  of  the  country  are  the  best  for 
several  years.  Although  looking  fine,  a 
good  shower  would  be  very  beneficial  to 
all  kinds  of  crops.  The  disastrous  frosts, 
which  did  considerable  damage  in  some 
localities,  didn't  seem  to  injure  the  fruit 
crops  here  to  any  extent.  A  large  acre- 
age of  apples  was  planted  here  this  last 
spring,  Bellefleurs  and  Newtown  Pippins 
being  the  favorites.  Beet  thinning  is  in 
progress  now,  but  is  not  getting  along  as 
fast  as  could  be  wished  owing  to  lack  of 
help.— Cor. 

MERCED. 

About  Hens  and  Roosters.— Mer- 
ced Star:  Some  persons  who  raise  chick- 
ens may  be  interested  in  knowing  how  to 
control  the  sex  of  fowls.  An  expert  says 
if  you  wish  to  raise  a  majority  of  female 
chickens  use  an  old  rooster,  and  if  you 
want  male  chickens  use  a  young  rooster 
with  old  hens.  This  is  a  very  sure  rule. 
Ten  hens  are  plenty  in  a  flock  with  one 
rooster.  Don't  shake  the  eggs  that  you 
want  to  use  for  hatching. 

Kangaroo  Rats.— Merced  Star  :  The 
kangaroo  rats  are  reported  to  be  very 
numerous  around  Volta  and  Los  Banos, 
and  are  in  many  instances  killing  young 
chickens.  They  are  a  little  larger  than 
the  ordinary  rat  and  have  a  long,  very 
thick  tail. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Holy  Land  Oranges  Compared 
with  Navels.— Riverside  Enterprise: 
C.  E.  Rumsey  brought  into  the  Enter- 
prise office  an  orange  which  he  had  re- 
ceived from  Jaffa  in  the  Holy  Land.  It 
was  sent  by  Mr.  Rumsey's  brother-in- 
law,  and,  notwithstanding  its  very  long 
journey,  arrived  in  fairly  good  condition. 
The  specimen  was  divided  among  the  En- 
terprise staff  for  their  judgment.  Per- 
haps there  was  prejudice,  but  the  unani- 
mous verdict  was  that  Jaffa's  fruit  suffers 
by  comparison  with  the  Riverside  Wash- 
ington Navel.  It  was  possessed  of  a  fra- 
grance that  suggested  a  rich  flavor,  but  it 
did  not  stand  the  test  of  eating.  A 
curious  circumstance,  which  may  have 
been  but  an  accident,  was  that  the  orange 
was  seedless,  though  it  possessed  none  of 
the  marks  of  the  ordinary  navel.  It  was 
of  large  size  and  had  a  skin  thicker  than 
that  of  a  pomelo.  Mr.  Rumsey  suggested, 
however,  that  probably  the  orange  was 
overgrown  and  not  a  fair  sample. 

Attacked  by  Bees  While  Driving. 
— Riverside  Enterprise:  Mr.  Lane  of 
Highgrove  had  quite  an  experience  a  few 
days  ago  while  driving  with  relatives  near 
Blue  mountain.  A  swarm  of  bees  settled 
on  them  and  the  horse.  All  the  people 
were  more  or  less  stung,  but  Mr.  Lane 
was  the  greatest  sufferer,  his  head  and 
face  being  so  badly  stung  as  to  require  the 
attention  of  a  physician. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Dejected  Orchardists.  —  Hollister 
Free  Lance:  We  learn  of  a  number  of 
orchardists  who  intend  to  pull  out  their 
apricot  trees.  Mr.  Nesbit.  of  the  San  Juan 
valley,  is  said  to  contemplate  such  a  step, 
and  Assessor  McConnell  announces  that 
he  will  pull  out  600  apricot  trees  and  turn 
his  attention  to  some  other  industry, 
probably  poultry  raising.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  many  of  our  orchardists 
would  be  now  away  ahead  had  they  de- 
voted the  same  amount  of  time  and  money 
to  poultry  raising  that  they  put  on  unre- 
munerative  orchards. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Big  Hay  Crop— San  Jose  Herald: 
Haying  season  is  in  full  swing  in  the  foot- 
hills country  and  the  speculators  and  the 
commission  men  are  busy  estimating  the 
crop  and  the  prospects  for  the  season.  It 
is  the  general  opinion  that,  as  far  as  the 
Santa  Clara  valley  is  concerned,  the  yield 
is  going  to  be  almost  a  record  breaker, 
but  the  reports  from  other  parts  of  the 
coast  country  are  not  so  encouraging. 
The  quality  of  the  crop  is  unexcelled,  and 
the  growers  will  probably  "  make  money," 
as  the  saying  goes.  Hay  promises  favor- 
able things  this  year.  The  reserve  crop 
has  been  cleared  out,  owing  to  heavy 
shipments  abroad  for  army  transport  pur- 
poses, and  the  prices  promise  to  be  stable 
for  months  to  come. 

Fruit  Prospects  near  Gilroy.— 
Gilroy,  April  26:  The  recent  frosts  have 
not  killed  the  fruit  in  this  vicinity,  as  was 
feared.  Orchards  in  the  neighborhood  of 
Rucker  and  some  few  at  old  Gilroy  have 
suffered,  but,  on  the  whole,  the  Gilroy 
valley  has  escaped  with  but  slight  damage. 

Chinese  Hog  Trust.— Sah  Jose  Her- 


ald: And  now  it  is  a  hog  trust,  a  Chinese 
hog  trust,  for  at  the  head  of  the  enter- 
prise is  His  Excellency,  the  Imperial  Chi- 
nese Consul,  Ho  Yow  of  San  Jose  and 
San  Francisco,  and  estwhile  of  Shanghai. 
The  new  trust  does  not  aim  to  monopolize 
the  whole  pork  industry.  The  intent  is 
to  simply  put  an  iron  hoop  around  all  the 
meat  that  is  required  by  the  Chinese 
population  of  the  State.  Ho  Yow  is  the 
heart  and  brains  of  the  enterprise.  It  is 
his  capital  and  his  genius  that  is  working 
out  the  pretentious  trust  and  he  hopes 
within  a  few  weeks  to  levy  tribute  on  all 
his  countrymen  about  this  bay  that  are 
prone  to  pork.  Somewhere  between  Al- 
viso  and  Disappointment  Point  he  is  going 
to  locate  an  extensive  slaughter  house  and 
curing  establishment.  Moreover,  he  is 
going  to  raise  his  own  stock  and  for  this 
purpose  is  negotiating  for  an  extensive 
tract  of  land  in  that  vicinity,  with  water 
front  facilities  to  allow  of  shipments  of 
the  meat  by  steamer  direct  to  the  wharves 
of  San  Francisco.  Ho  Yow  and  his  hog 
trust  promise  to  become  a  big  thing  for 
the  south  end  of  the  bay.  The  scheme 
involves  the  establishment  of  his  own  line 
of  steamers  to  San  Francisco  and  the 
raising  of  pigs  on  a  larger  scale  than  yet 
attempted  on  the  coast.  Altogether  the 
execution  of  his  plans  involves  an  expen- 
diture of  over  $100,000. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

New  Way  of  Getting  Rid  of 
Squirrels.— Santa  Cruz  Sentinel:  Wm. 
Leibbrandt,  a  farmer  on  the  Soquel  creek, 
tells  us  that  he  has  found  the  secret  of 
getting  rid  of  ground  squirrels.  His  plan 
is  to  take  a  newspaper,  fold  it  around  his 
arm,  making  a  cylinder  of  three  or  four 
thicknesses  of  paper.  This  cylinder  he 
runs  into  their  hole.  When  they  attempt 
to  crawl  through  this  paper  roll  they  are 
terrified  by  the  noise  their  feet  make 
when  they  step  into  it,  and  dart  down 
their  hole.  Thereafter  they  never  ap- 
pear on  the  surface  of  the  earth. 

Fruit  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian,  April  25:  The  outlook  at  present  is 
very  favorable  for  a  heavy  apple  crop  in 

Pajaro  valley.  The  late  frosts  reduced 

the  early  strawberry  output  several  hun- 
dred chests,  but  the  indications  are  at 
present  more  favorable,  and  it  is  expected 
that  a  large  crop  of  berries  will  bo  pro- 
duced this  season.  Orchard  buying  for 

this  season  has  commenced  and  a  few  sales 
have  been  made.  The  initial  sale  was  of 
K.  F.  Redman's  orchard,  and  the  price  is 
reported  as  an  improvement  on  last  year's 

figures.  Two-year   orchard  contracts 

seem  to  be  in  most  favor  with  growers 
and  packers.  If  this  season  should  show 
a  light  yield,  the  packers  having  two-year 
contracts  will  have  a  chance  to  get  the 
benefit  of  a  better  yield  in  the  same  or- 
chards next  year.  The  contracts  of  the 

Earl  Fruit  Co.  for  the  apple  crops  of 
stockholders  of  the  Fruit  Exchange  have 
been  in  circulation  this  week.  There  is 
much  discussion  over  them,  and  the 
merits  of  handling  through  the  Exchange 
or  through  the  Earl  Co.  are  being  freely 
discussed  by  orchardists.  It  is  figured 
out  by  the  latter  that  it  will  cost  from 
27 J  to  30  cents  per  box  of  four-tier  stock, 
exclusive  of  cost  of  picking  and  hauling  to 
warehouse,  to  handle  apples  under  the 
contracts  offered.  Included  in  this  esti- 
mate are  the  costs  of  box,  wrapping  paper, 
grading,  packing,  marking  boxes,  loading 
on  cars  and  commission  on  sales.  A  fair 
interest  on  the  orchard  investment,  a  re- 
turn for  taxes  and  cost  of  orchard  culti- 
vation, and  the  cost  of  picking,  hauling 
and  handling,  will  add  considerably  to  the 
cost  per  box.  There  is  also  the  waste  and 
the  percentage  of  five-tier  stock  to  be 
considered.  When  all  these  items  of  ex- 
pense are  counted  up,  it  will  be  seen  that 
apples  have  got  to  bring  up  to  prices  of 
last  year  to  leave  a  margin  to  successfully 
work  on. 

SHASTA. 
Didn't  Read  the  Papers.— Red  Bluff 
Cause:  A  wool  buyer  went  among  the 
growers  of  Paskenta  and  succeeded  in 
swindling  a  number  of  them  out  of  2  or  3 
cents  a  pound  on  their  wool.  He  made 
his  appearance  there  about  the  time  the 
wool  market  opened  in  Red  Bluff  and  in- 
formed the  growers  that  fleeces  were 
worth  11  cents.  A  number  of  clips  were 
sold  at  that  figure.  Wool  was  then  worth 
13  cents.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the  Pas- 
kenta wool  growers  "ain't  got  time  to 
read  the  papers."  They  are  the  fellows, 
when  they  get  to  the  city,  that  furnish 
business  for  the  coroner  by  blowing  out 
the  gas. 

SOLANO. 
Hill  Orchards  Looking  Well.— 
Vacaville  Reporter:  It  is  remarkable 
how  thrifty  some  of  the  hill  orchards  look 
after  several  seasons  during  which  we 
have  had  a  lack  of  rain.  Naturally  one 
would  think  they  suffer  more  than  the 
valley  ranches,  it  is  not  true,  however. 
The  underlying  sandstone  seems  to  hold 
the  moisture  and  provide  the  trees  with 
nourishment  during  the  summer. 


SONOMA. 
Captures  Eight  Young  Coyotes.— 
Santa  Rosa  Press-Democrat :  John  Offutt 
of  Sonoma  Mountain  captured  eight  coy- 
ote whelps  on  Wednesday.  Mr.  Offu'tt 
saw  the  mother  emerge  from  a  big  hole  in 
the  ground  and  opened  up  the  hole  for  20 
feet  before  he  came  upon  the  youngsters. 
He  will  keep  the  whelps  for  a  while  and  if 
he  cannot  sell  them  alive  will  kill  them 
and  claim  the  $40  bounty  money  which 
the  county  will  allow  for  the  pelts.  On 
the  ranch  on  which  the  youngsters  were 
captured  over  2000  sheep  are  grazing. 
The  folds  have  suffered  greatly  from  the 
coyotes  the  past  winter. 

In  the  Vineyards  —Sebastopol 
Times,  April  24  :  Surveyor  L.  E.  Rick- 
secker  has  traveled  a  good  deal  over  the 
county  the  past  few  weeks  and  has  in- 
spected many  vineyards.  He  has  discov- 
ered that  the  frost  did  not  damage  the 
vines  in  the  upland  vineyards,  but  did 
considerable  damage  to  the  vines  on 
bottom  land.  In  his  vineyard  at  Occi- 
dental only  about  half  an  acre  of  vines  in 
the  bottom  land  were  hurt  by  the  frost. 

STANISLAUS. 

Fine  Alfalfa  in  Sand  Soil. — Mo- 
desto Herald,  April  25:  C.  N.  Whitmore 
brought  to  town  on  Monday  a  bunch  of 
alfalfa  from  the  six-acre  tract  in  the  sand 
soil  he  sowed  April  30th  of  last  year. 
None  of  the  bunch  is  under  three  feet  in 
height,  and  some  of  the  stalks  reach  five 
feet.  The  writer  was  out  on  the  tract  a 
month  ago,  when  the  alfalfa  was  knee 
deep,  thick,  clean  and  a  luxuriant  green— 
an  ideal  field.  It  demonstrates  beyond  all 
question  that  the  sand  soil  will  produce 
alfalfa  abundantly. 

Increasing  the  Acreage  of  Thomp- 
son Seedless  Raisins  —Modesto  Her- 
ald: F.  C.  Chapman,  the  Los  Angeles 
gentleman  who  purchased  240  acres  at 
Westport  to  devote  to  the  Thompson 
seedless  raisin  grape,  has  200,000  cuttings 
rooting  on  the  land,  to  be  set  out  this 
winter,  and  wants  from  160  to  640  acres 
more  land.  Pending  the  rooting  of  the 
cuttings,  he  is  planting  eighty  acres  to 
sweet  potatoes  and  black-eyed  beans  and 
an  acre  to  peanuts,  all  with  a  view  to  de- 
termining to  what  products  the  land  be- 
tween rows  of  vines  may  most  profitably 
be  cultivated  while  the  vines  are  growing. 

SUTTER. 
Alfalfa  Killed.— Sutter  Independ- 
ent: The  farmers  and  dairymen  living 
along  the  Sacramento  river  between 
Knight's  Landing  and  Kirksville  have 
suffered  great  loss  from  the  drowning  of 
the  greater  part  of  their  alfalfa.  Many  of 
them  are  now  plowing  up  the  ground  for 
reseeding.  The  water  from  the  tule  and 
the  Sacramento  river  flooded  these  fields 
rather  late  in  the  season.  The  flooding 
was  followed  by  north  winds  and  warm 
weather,  which  has  worked  the  destruc- 
tion of  at  least  four-fifths  of  the  alfalfa  in 
that  locality. 

TEHAMA. 
Summit  Ranch  Fruit  All  Right.— 
Red  Bluff  News:  Charles  Cofer  exhibited 
a  number  of  branches  from  the  fruit  trees 
at  the  Summit  ranch  which  show  that 
the  fruit  was  uninjured  by  the  recent 
frost.  The  branches  were  all  well  filled 
with  fruit.  The  apricots  were  nearly  full 
grown,  the  cherries  about  half  grown. 
The  peaches  and  Kelsey  plums  were  of 
small  size. 

Will  Stand  Another  Week's  Sun- 
shine.—Red  Bluff  News,  April  24:  John 
Cozad,  whose  ranch  is  a  couple  of  miles 
northwest  of  town,  has  begun  haying. 
His  neighbor,  Gus  Nelson,  says  he  will 
wait  till  May  1st  before  he  begins  on  his 
crop,  as  his  stand  of  oats  still  looks  fresh 
and  as  though  it  could  stand  a  few  days 
more  of  sunshine.  It  has  reached  an 
average  hight  of  2  feet  and  will  make  a 
very  fair  quality  of  hay. 

TULARE. 

A  Big  Catch  of  Foxes.  —  Visalia 
Delta:  About  two  weeks  ago  Louis  Feath- 
erstone  of  Goshen  saw  some  young  foxes 
playing  on  a  knoll  in  his  father's  wheat 
field.  He  informed  the  Leggett  boys  and 
in  about  an  hours'  time  they  captured 
seven  of  the  animals.  Since  that  time  two 
other  dens  have  been  dug  out.  In  all 
twenty-one  foxes  have  been  taken. 

Coming  Prune  Crop.— Visalia  Delta: 
Sam  Hall  has  a  prune  orchard  of  thirty 
acres  on  Goshen  avenue,  and  he  thinks 
that  his  crop  of  prunes  this  season  will  be 
quite  as  heavy  as  that  of  last  season.  In 
fact,  many  of  the  trees  will  have  to  be 
propped  up  to  keep  them  from  being  dam- 
aged by  their  heavy  load  of  fruit. 

Prosperous  Porterville  —Enter- 
prise: Thirty  acres  to  orange  trees  will 
be  planted  out  north  of  here  this  month. 
Of  these,  E.  E.  Graham  of  Minneapolis 
will  plant  fifteen  acres;  H.  Lucy  of  Wash- 
ington, five  acres;  J.  H.  Graham  of  New 
London,  Iowa,  four  acres ;  and  D.  W. 
Chamberlain,  who  now  resides  here  and 
looks  after  the  above  places,  six  acres. 
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My  Queen. 

Your  eyes  look  at  me  all  tho  day 
And  shine  upon  me  in  my  dreams 

Your  face,  although  so  far  away, 
Upon  me  beams. 

I  see  you  as  I  saw  you  last  ; 

I  see  you  as  when  first  we  met. 
The  scenes  of  all  our  happy  past 

Are  with  me  yet. 

I  press  you  to  my  heart  once  more, 
The  while  my  lips  the  words  repeat, 

Again,  again,  o'er  and  o'er, 
"I  love  you,  sweet." 

I  feel  your  arms  about  me  twine, 
I  catch  the  incense  of  your  breath  ; 

I  press  your  lips  and  know  you  mine 
Through  life  and  death. 

Through  life  and  unto  eternity, 
And  all  the  happy  years  betwoon, 

1  know  you  mino.    Oh,  come  to  me 
And  be  my  queen. 

Your  ompiro,  it  shall  be  a  home. 

A  fireside,  it  shall  bo  your  throno. 
There  you,  through  all  the  years  to  como, 

Shall  rule  alone. 

Tho  only  law  of  that  domain 

Will  be  that  each  shall  strive  to  bless  ; 
The  ODly  wealth  we  seek  to  gain, 

Our  happiness. 

Until,  into  each  other  blent, 
Our  love  its  highest  fruitage  bear, 

And  blessing,  peace  and  sweet  content 
Shall  bo  our  share. 

—J.  A.  Edgerton. 

Barbara's  Dream. 

"I  wish  I  could  be  somebody  else, 
just  for  a  change,"  said  Barbara  Wy- 
att,  putting  down  her  candle  and  giv- 
ing one  of  her  bronze  slippers  an  impa- 
tient kick  across  the  floor. 

"What  is  the  matter  now,  dear?" 
asked  her  sister,  whose  room  she 
shared. 

"  It's  that  horrid  dancing  school !  It 
gets  worse  and  worse  every  time.  None 
of  the  boys  like  to  dance  with  me,  and 
I  can  never  think  of  anything  to  say  to 
them  when  they  do.  Frances,  you  can't 
think  how  trying  it  is  to  be  plain,  and 
5  feet  5  inches  tall  when  you  are  only 
fourteen  years  old,  and  to  have  a  thin 
wisp  of  hair,  and  a  mother  who  doesn't 
approve  of  bangs.  Oh,  dear  !  I  would 
like  to  change  my  face  and  my  figure 
and  my  character  and  everything  about 
me,  especially  my  feet.  I  don't  like  to 
wear  No.  5i  boots." 

Frances  was  a  little  deaf.  So  Bar- 
bara shouted  out  her  complaints  in 
louder  and  louder  tones,  fairy  scream- 
ing the  last  sentence. 

"Why  don't  you  wear  sixes,  then  ?  " 
said  her  brother,  who  was  passing  out- 
side the  door. 

"  That  is  just  like  Geoffry;  he  never 
appreciates  my  trials.  You  do,  you 
dear  thing  I  You  never  preach,  like 
mamma,  nor  laugh  at  me,  like  Geoffry, 
nor  say,  like  papa,  '  Be  thankful,  Bar- 
bara, that  you  have  not  lost  one  of  your 
arms,  like  poor  old  Michael  O'Brien.' 
It  doesn't  make  it  any  easier  for  me  to 
have  thin,  ugly  arms  because  Machael 
has  but  one.  What  does  he  have  to  do 
with  it,  anyway?  I'm  not  comparing 
myself  with  unfortunate  people  like 
that,  but  with  happy  ones.  How  I  wish 
I  were  Evelyn  Cox  !  When  I  see  her 
dancing  all  evening  with  Arthur  Kent, 
and  he  doesn't  come  near  me — and  I 
know  I'm  just  as  good  as  she,  and  a 
great  deal  brighter,  only  stupidly  shy 
and  hideously  plain — then  I  think  I 
would  give  anything  in  the  world  to 
have  her  graceful  way  and  lovely  fair 
hair  and  blue  eyes.  How  she  can  look 
at  one  out  of  those  eyes  of  hers  !  But, 
now,  if  I  were  to  look  like  that — "  Bar- 
bara tried  it,  and  the  result  was  so 
funny  that  her  sister  laughed  heartily. 
Frances  became  serious  in  a  minute, 
however. 

"  It  is  hard  to  be  plain,"  she  said. 
"  There  is  no  getting  away  from  that 
fact.  It  is  much  nicer  to  be  pretty,  in 
spite  of  all  the  wise  maxims.  But  those 
of  us  who  don't  have  the  best  have  to 
learn  to  adjust  ourselves  to  circum- 


stances and  make  the  most  of  what  we 
have.  Nobody  can  teach  us  this  ;  we 
have  to  struggle  on  until  we  find  it  out 
for  ourselves." 

Something  in  Frances'  tone  struck 
Barbara.  It  suddenly  occurred  to  her 
that  her  charming  sister  was  quite  as 
plain  as  she  ;  and,  then,  she  was  deaf, 
beside.  Frances,  however,  was  so  de- 
lightful that  no  one  minded  these  things 
in  connection  with  her. 

"  I  saw  a  funny  sign  on  a  queer  little 
shop  the  other  day  when  I  was  in  Bos- 
ton :  '  Wanted,  left-off  teeth  and  sec- 
ond hand  clothes.  Articles  swapped.' 
I  should  like  to  have  gone  in  there  and 
changed  all  my  features  and  traits  for 
those  of  somebody  else." 

Barbara  had  said  this  in  a  sleepy 
voice,  for  she  had  taken  her  place  in 
bed  by  Frances'  side.  Presently  she 
could  not  tell  how  it  happened — she  was 
walking  past  the  " Exchange  Office," 
and  was  surprised  to  find  a  new  sign 
hanging  there.  "  Characters,  features 
and  circumstances  swapped,"  she  read. 
She  went  eagerly  in,  and  said  to  the 
rough  man  who  tended  the  counter  : 

"I  want  light  hair,  please,  and  a 
small,  slight  figure.  And — oh,  yes,  I 
especially  want  little  feet.  Two  and  a 
half  or  three,  I  think,  will  be  the  right 
number." 

"We  can't  give  you  but  two  feet, 
Miss,"  interposed  the  clerk. 

Barbara,  who  was  always  impatient 
of  jokes  unless  she  made  them  herself, 
paid  no  attention  to  this  sally,  but  con- 
tinued her  list : 

"  I  want  the  kind  of  blue  eyes  that 
look  out  under  long  lashes— so — with- 
out making  me  look  like  a  fool,  a  lively 
manner,  and  the  trick  of  saying  foolish 
things  so  that  they  seem  wise.  I  will 
keep  my  circumstances  just  as  they 
are,  only  I  should  like  some  new  dresses. 
I  don't  want  to  change  my  family  at  all, 
except  my  brother  Geoffry.    I — " 

"  Not  so  fast,"  said  the  man.  "  You 
can't  fix  things  that  way.  You've  got 
to  make  a  clean  swap,  and  be  in  some- 
body else's  shoes  for  a  while  instead  of 
your  own." 

"What  a  vulgar  person!"  thought 
Barbara.  "And  yet  it  will  be  pleasant 
to  be  literally  in  somebody  else's  shoes. " 

"Whom  would  you  like  to  change 
with  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Evelyn  Cox,"  she  replied,  promptly. 
"  Only  I  don't  like  her  last  name,  nor 
her  cross  sister  Julia.  They  are  always 
quarreling.  Geoffry  says  they  live  like 
fighting  cocks.  That  boy's  puns  get 
worse  and  worse  every  day.  It  will  be 
good  to  have  a  rest  from  him.  I  can 
have  Frances  instead  of  Julia,  of 
course  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not.  You've  got  to  go 
the  whole  figure,  and  take  Evelyn's 
family  along  with  her  good  looks." 

Barbara  hesitated.  Mrs.  Cox  was  a 
kindly  but  somewhat  unrefined  person, 
and  Julia  a  peevish  invalid  ;  but,  then, 
one  would  bear  a  great  deal  for  the 
sake  of  being  so  pretty.  Besides,  there 
was  Arthur  Kent,  who  would  be  de- 
voted to  her  if  she  were  Evelyn.  The 
thought  of  him  turned  the  scale. 

"We  only  swap  characters  for 
twenty-four  hours  at  a  time,"  said  the 
clerk,  "  but  if  you  like  being  Evelyn,  I 
will  put  your  name  down  for  some  more 
days." 

The  first  thing  that  Barbara  was 
conscious  of,  after  the  change  was 
made,  and  she  was  sitting  in  the  Cox's 
gaudy  parlor,  was  a  curious  sense  of 
limitation.  The  present  had  suddenly 
become  tame  and  stupid,  and  there 
was  nothing  interestingly  suggestive 
about  the  future.  She  had  a  stifled 
feeling,  which  made  her  hastily  push 
up  the  window. 

She  looked  across  the  undulating 
meadows  to  the  distant  river.  This, 
surely,  could  not  be  the  same  view  that 
gave  her  such  keen  pleasure  at  home  ! 
What  was  there  to  interest  one  in  a 
cow  pasture  and  a  bit  of  water  and  a 
few  trees  ?  She  picked  up  "  Ivanhoe  '* 
and  wondered  how  she  ever  could  have 
been  so  excited  over  such  a  prosy  book. 
What  did  she  care  how  it  ended  ? 

She  still  had  enough  of  her  old  self 
left  dimly  to  realize  that  something  had 
gone  cut  of  her  life  which  had  once 
given  it  all  its  zest ;  but  perhaps  it 
would  be  different  when  the  evening 
came,  for  it  was  dancing  school  night. 

By  that  time  she  had  become  so 


accustomed  to  being  Evelyn  Cox  that 
she  felt  no  surprise  when  she  saw  how 
unattractive  Arthur  Kent  looked. 

"Tiresome  boy!  I  suppose  he  is 
going  to  stick  to  me  like  a  burr,  as 
usual,"  she  thought. 

"There  is  that  poor  Barbara  Wyatt 
alone  over  in  the  corner,"  she  observed 
to  him,  presently.  "How  horrid  it 
must  be  to  be  a  wall  flower  !  " 

"Perhaps  I  ought  to  dance  the  lanc- 
ers with  her,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  never  mind  about  her ;  she 
doesn't  like  to  dance." 

For  although  Arthur  Kent  was  an 
ugly,  awkward  boy,  it  was  pleasanter 
to  talk  to  him  than  nobody,  handsome 
Geoffry  Wyatt  being  engrossed  with 
Marian  Grey. 

A  slight  consciousness  of  her  old  self 
came  to  Barbara  at  this  moment,  and 
she  was  surprised  to  see  how  fascinating 
her  brother  looked  when  seen  with  Eve- 
lyn's eyes.  "  I  wonder  if  we  all  want 
what  we  can't  get  ?  "  she  thought. 

The  evening  had  been  a  failure,  there 
was  no  doubt  about  that;  for  Marian 
had  danced  even  more  than  she,  and, 
worst  of  all,  Geoffry  Wyatt  had  not 
been  near  her  once. 

"  Oh,  dear  !"  she  sighed,  "  I  wish  I 
were  Marian  Grey.  What's  the  use  in 
having  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes  and 
the  prettiest  dress  in  the  room  if  peo- 
ple would  rather  talk  to  a  girl  like  her  ? 
Everybody  likes  her,  in  spite  of  her 
clothes,  and  she  always  has  a  good  time 
everywhere. 

"  Well,  I  have  mother  and  Frances  to 
sympathize  with  me,"  she  thought ; 
"but,  no,  I  haven't,  either.  I  wonder 
whether  Mrs.  Cox — mother,  I  mean — 
and  Julia  will  be  up  when  I  get  back.  I 
wish  my  sister  went  to  dancing  school 
with  me,  like  Barbara  Wyatt's,  and 
that  I  had  such  a  delightful  brother. 
Oh,  I'm  getting  all  mixed  up  and  for- 
getting who  I  am,  anyway  !  " 

She  found  Mrs.  Cox  awaiting  her  in 
the  parlor. 

"Well,  Evelyn,  for  the  land's  sake,  if 
you  haven't  torn  your  silk  dress." 

"  I  wish  you  wouldn't  use  such  ex- 
pressions, mother  ;  Mrs.  Wyatt  doesn't," 
she  said,  crossly. 

"Evelyn,"  called  out  Julia,  "can't 
you  make  less  noise  coming  upstairs  ? 
You've  waked  me  up  and  I  shan't  sleep 
a  wink  all  night." 

"  It  was  a  failure,"  said  Barbara, 
frankly,  when  she  returned  to  the  Ex- 
change Office.  "  I  would  rather  be  my- 
self than  Evelyn,  plain  and  awkward  as 
I  am.  But  I  should  like  to  be  Marian 
Grey,  she  is  so  lovely  to  look  at,  and  as 
sweet  as  can  be.  I  am  sure  she  is  al- 
ways happy,  for  she  has  everything  to 
make  her  so;  and  she  never  looks  dis- 
contented, like  Evelyn." 

"  I  will  take  down  your  application," 
said  the  man  ;  "  but  you've  got  to  be 
your  sister  Frances  first.  She  came  in 
just  after  you  went  out  and  asked  to 
change  with  you.  We  takes  'em  in  their 
order." 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  be  Frances.  I 
don't  want  to  be  twenty-three  years  old 
and  deaf ! " 

"  You've  just  got  to  try  it,"  said  the 
man.  "  It's  a  poor  rule  that  don't  work- 
both  ways ;  and,  if  you  want  to  be 
other  folks,  you  can't  be  surprised  that 
other  folks  want  to  be  you." 

"No,"  admitted  Barbara,  "I  sup- 
pose I  can't." 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  being 
Frances  was  appalling  to  her;  for,  al- 
though no  one  was  so  sympathetic  and 
delightful  as  her  sister,  she  had  a  hard 
time. 

"  I  shall  have  to  do  all  the  family 
mending,  and  go  to  market,  and  I  don't 
know  anything  about  marketing.  I 
once  asked  for  a  spring  chicken  in 
March,  and,  when  it  came,  it  was  so 
tough  we  couldn't  eat  it.  Geoffry  called 
it  '  the  last  hen  of  summer.'  Speaking 
of  Geoffry,  I  shall  have  to  help  him  with 
his  Latin,  and  I  don't  know  half  as  much 
as  be  does.  However,  if  I  am  Frances, 
I  suppose  I  shall  have  her  knowledge, 
too.  But,  worst  of  all,  I  shall  have  to 
fit  my  sister  Barbara's  dresses  and  keep 
her  things  in  order,  and  she  will  inter- 
rupt me  twenty  times  a  day  to  tell  me 
about  her  troubles,  and  I  shall  have  to 
see  that  she  does  her  practicing.  Oh, 
my  poor  sister  Frances,  what  a  life 
that  wretch  leads  you  ! " 

When    Barbara   was  enveloped  in 


Frances'  personality,  she  found  to  her 
surprise  a  sudden  sense  of  expansion. 
The  world  seemed  to  have  put  on  an 
added  touch  of  loveliness;  her  favorite 
books  had  a  deeper  significance,  so 
that  she  felt  as  if  she  were  reading  be- 
tween the  lines;  and  all  the  trials  of  her 
youth  seemed  so  childish  in  the  face  of 
her  new  experience  that  she  wondered 
how  Frances  could  have  borne  with  her 
so  patiently  in  the  old  days.  It  was  not 
that  life  had  grown  easier,  but  that  she 
no  longer  minded  its  being  hard  ;  and 
the  deafness  to  which  she  had  looked 
forward  with  such  dread  seemed  to  be 
what  had  opened  her  mind  to  the  new 
meaning  she  saw  in  everything.  "  It  is 
that  which  makes  me  so  sorry  for  any- 
body who  has  suffered  in  any  way,"  she 
thought. 

"Now  I  can  be  Marian  Grey,"  said 
Barbara,  when  she  had  returned  once 
more  to  the  Exchange  Office.  "  It  is 
much  nicer  to  be  Frances  than  I  ex- 
pected; but  Marian  is  just  as  lovely  as 
she,  and  has  an  easier  time." 

"  There  is  one  more  application  be- 
fore yours,"  returned  the  clerk.  "  It's 
from  Michael  O'Brien,  the  man  with 
only  one  arm." 

Oh,"  said  the  girl,  quickly,  "I  can't 
stand  that ;  we  must  draw  the  line 
somewhere.  I  would  rather  never  be 
Marian  Grey  if  I  have  to  be  that  man 
first.    I  would  rather — " 

"  But  you  must  try  it,"  said  the  in- 
exorable clerk. 

"I  can't !  I  can't !  I  can't  I" 

She  ran  out  of  the  Exchange  Office, 
and,  looking  back,  she  saw  him  in  hot 
pursuit.  He  came  nearer  and  nearer. 
He  took  her  by  the  shoulder  and  gave 
her  a  rough  shake.    She  screamed. 

"Wake  up,  dear!"  said  her  sister 
Frances ;  oh,  I'm  sorry  I  frightened 
you." 

"I've  had  the  strangest  dream," 
said  Barbara,  rubbing  her  eyes  and 
slowly  coming  to  herself.  "I'm  so 
thankful  I  haven't  got  to  be  that  one- 
armed  man.  Poor  thing  !  I  never  felt 
half  sorry  enough  for  him  before.  But 
I  should  have  liked  to  be  Marian  Grey  ! 
I  never  can  get  over  it  that  I  didn't 
have  a  chance  to  see  how  things  look  to 
her.  However,  as  you  said  last  night, 
Frances,  those  of  us  who  don't  have  the 
best  have  just  got  to  make  the  best  of 
what  we  have." — Sunday  Afternoon 
Series.  ■  

Teacher — "Anything  that  is  trans- 
parent may  be  easily  seen  through. 
Now,  Emma,  you  may  name  something 
that  is  transparent." 

Emma — "Any  kind  of  key  hole." — 
Fliegende  Blatter. 


DON'T  GET  THIN 

get  fat ;  get  nice  and  plump ; 
there  is  safety  in  plumpness. 

Summer  has  tried  your 
food-works ;  winter  is  coming 
to  try  your  breath-mill.  Fal' 
is  the  time  to  brace  yourself. 

But  weather  is  tricky;  look 
out !  Look  out  for  colds  es- 
pecially. 

Scott's  emulsion  of  cod-iiver 
oil  is  the  subtlest  of  helps.  It 
is  food,  the  easiest  food  in  the 
world ;  it  is  more  than  food ;  it 
helps  you  digest  your  food,  and 
get  more  nutriment  from  it. 

Don't  get  thin,  there  is  safety 
in  plumpness.  Man  woman 
and  child. 

If  you  have  not  tried  it,  send  for  free  (ample, 
its  agreeable  taste  will  surprise  you. 

SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  Chemists, 
409-415  Pearl  Street,  New  York. 

50c.  and  f  1.00 ;  all  druggists. 
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Old  Hymns. 

There's  a  lot  of  music  in  'em — the  hymns 

of  long  ago — 
And  when  some  gray-haired  brother  sings 

the  ones  I  used  to  know, 
I  sorter  want  to  take  a  hand.    I  think  of 

days  gone  by — 
"On  Jordan's  stormy  banks  I  stand  and 

cast  a  wistful  eye." 

There's  a  lot  of  music  in  'em — those  dear, 
sweet  hymns  of  old — 

With  visions  bright  of  land  of  light,  and 
shining  streets  of  gold  ; 

And  I  hear  'em  singing,  singing,  where 
mem'ry,  dreaming,  stands, 

"From  Greenland's  icy  mountains  to  In- 
dia's coral  strands." 

An'  so  I  love  the  old  hymns,  and  when  my 
time  shall  come, 

Before  the  light  has  left  me,  and  my  sing- 
ing lips  are  dumb, 

If  I  can  hear  'em  sing  them  then  I'll  pass 
without  a  sigh 

To  "Canaan's  fair  and  happy  land,  where 
my  possessions  lie." 

—The  Cooking  Club. 


An  Amusing  Indoor  Game. 

Write  out  as  many  conundrums  with 
answers  as  you  think  desirable  to  oc- 
cupy the  time.  This  list  will  be  for  the 
umpire,  who  will  be  chosen  before  the 
beginning  of  the  game.  On  separate 
slips  write  the  answers  of  all  the  con- 
undrums in  the  hands  of  the  umpire. 
The  game  then  proceeds  as  follows : 
The  umpire  will  appoint  two  leaders, 
who  will  choose  sides,  the  opposing 
sides  taking  seats  opposite  each  other, 
or  stand  facing  each  other  as  in  a 
spelling  match,  the  parties  chosen  tak- 
ing their  places  as  they  are  called. 
The  umpire  then  explains  the  game 
and  the  rules,  after  which  he  takes 
the  slips  containing  the  answers  to  the 
conundrums,  one  answer  on  a  slip, 
and  distributes  them,  taking  care  that 
they  are  well  mixed,  and  giving  each 
side  an  equal  number  of  the  answers. 
The  umpire  now  takes  his  stand  at  the 
head  of  the  opposing  columns,  and 
reads  or  asks  the  conundrums  in  the  or- 
der in  which  they  stand  on  his  list. 
Having  heard  the  conundrum  read  or 
asked,  each  one  in  the  party  consults 
his  slip,  and  any  who  think  they  have 
the  answer  rise  if  the  party  is 
seated,  or,  if  standing,  take  one  step 
to  the  front  and  read  the  answer 
given  on  the  slip.  If  only  one  replies, 
and  the  answer  is  correct,  the  um- 
pire tallies  five  for  the  side  to  which 
the  person  answering  belongs.  If  the 
answer  is  wrong,  the  umpire  tallies 
three  for  the  other  side.  If  several 
have  risen  to  answer,  which  is  im- 
probable, the  correct  answer  counts 
five  for  the  winning  side,  and  for  every 
other  one  who  has  risen,  two  points 
are  deducted  from  the  score  to  which- 
ever side  he  belongs.  If  no  answer  is 
forthcoming  after  a  moment's  wait- 
ing, the  umpire  will  read  the  answer 
himself  and  ascertain  which  side  rmd 
the  correct  reply,  and  immediately 
award  a  tally  of  ten  to  the  opposite 
side.  The  rules  of  the  game  permit 
no  talking  before  the  umpire  has  fin- 
ished his  list  of  questions.  The  ways 
for  counting  may  be  varied.  It  will 
be  surprising  to  know  how  many  will 
fail  to  answer  a  good  conundrum  with 
the  correct  reply  in  their  hand.  If 
the  conundrums  are  good,  the  results 
are  very  amusing,  and  the  score  adds 
a  zest  to  the  game,  which  is  a  good 
one  to  "break  the  ice"  for  the  even- 
ing. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


A  scientist  now  tells  us  that  he  has 
discovered  that  mice  have  a  wonderful 
antipathy  to  peppermint  oil,  and  that 
some  of  it  placed  around  their  haunts 
will  successfully  keep  them  away. 
There  are  a  good  many  who  are  con- 
tinually fighting  these  little  pests,  and 
the  suggestion  may  be  worth  trying. 
There  aYe  many  objections  to  the  use 
of  poisonous  articles  for  the  elimination 
of  mice,  and  this  discovery,  if  proven 
to  be  effectual,  will,  no  doubt,  be  a 
boon  to  those  who  are  troubled  in  this 
way.   ^ 

The  average  height  of  the  heavy 
rain  cloud  is  1680  yards;  of  the  deli- 
cate, fleecy  cirrus,  9700  yards. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

One  way  to  care  for  fine  laces  is  to 
keep  them  in  envelopes  of  blue 
paper,  sprinkling  them  with  a  little 
powdered  magnesia  before  they  are 
folded  away. 

A  good  use  for  the  odds  and  ends 
of  soap  that  accumulate  on  all  toilet 
stands  is  to  dry  them  out  thoroughly 
by  placing  on  clean  tins  in  the  warm- 
ing oven,  and  then  pounding  them  to 
a  powder.  Mixed  with  bran  or  oat- 
meal, and  sewed  into  little  cheese- 
cloth bags,  they  are  excellent  to  use 
for  the  bath. 

Soup  of  almost  any  kind  is  better 
warmed  over  for  the  second  day's  din- 
ner than  when  newly  made.  If  the 
warming-over  is  done  too  quickly,  the 
soup  is  likely  to  be  scorched.  If  it  is 
left  upon  the  fire  too  long  a  time  af- 
ter it  has  become  hot,  it  is  likely  to 
be  insipid.  With  these  two  excep- 
tions, soup  is  better  on  its  second 
appearance  than  upon  its  first. 

Irish  moss  lemonade  is  an  esteemed 
drink  for  a  patient  with  a  feverish 
cold.  Made  according  to  a  formula 
in  a  nurse's  course,  it  requires  a  half 
cup  of  Irish  moss,  picked  very  care- 
fully, and  soaked  in  enough  cold  water 
to  cover.  Remove  the  moss,  add  two 
cups  of  cold  water  and  cook  twenty 
minutes  in  a  double  boiler.  To  half  a 
cup  of  the  liquid  add  the  juice  of  one 
lemon,  and  sugar  to  sweeten. 

Rice  puddings  are  deserving  of  favor, 
but  there  seems  to  be  little  general 
information  in  circulation  concerning 
the  way  to  make  them.  A  partic- 
ularly delicious  pudding  is  made  by 
boiling  a  cupful  of  rice  in  a  pint  of 
sherry  until  tender  ;  take  off  and  let 
cool.  Then  heat  into  it  the  yolks  of 
six  eggs  ;  add  a  little  salt,  possibly, 
and  just  a  suspicion  of  nutmeg.  Put 
into  a  deep  dish,  spread  over  it  the 
beaten  whites  of  the  egg,  and  brown 
in  the  oven  ;  serve  cold. 

Rice  croquettes  are  extra  good  when 
made  by  these  directions  :  To  two  cup- 
fuls  of  cold  boiled  rice  add  one  table- 
spoonful  of  cream,  or  if  the  cream  is 
not  at  hand,  one  tablespoonful  of  but- 
ter. Add  a  little  salt  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  sugar.  Grate  in  a  mere  sug- 
gestion of  nutmeg.  Spread  this  mix- 
ture out  in  thin  pieces,  and  fill  each 
piece  with  some  jam  or  jelly,  folding  it 
up  in  a  croquette  shape,  the  jelly  in- 
side. When  all  are  ready,  proceed  as 
in  the  case  of  any  kind  of  croquettes. 

Cream  cheese  mixed  with  equal  por- 
tions of  minced  chives  and  parsley, 
using,  perhaps,  two  teaspoonfuls  of 
each  for  one  small  cheese,  then  made 
into  small  balls  and  served  with  lettuce 
salad  is  very  good.  Or  take  one-half 
pound  of  a  rich  dairy  cheese  and  work 
it  to  a  cream  with  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Add  a  teaspoonful  each  of 
mustard,  sugar  and  Worcestershire 
sauce.  Dash  in  a  little  cayenne  and 
add  one  and  one-half  tablespoonfuls  of 
vinegar.  Beat  all  together  and  serve 
on  crackers  that  have  been  placed  in 
the  oven  till  crisp  and  hot. 

Domestic  Hints. 

Curried  Oysters. — Fry  two  or 
three  slices  of  Spanish  onion  in  plenty 
of  butter  for  five  minutes  or  so  with 
out  letting  the  butter  brown.  Then 
take  out  the  onion  and  stir  in  a  little 
curry  powder,  or  in  the  quantity  you 
like.  Add  to  this  a  half  pint  or  so  of  good 
stock.  Let  this  boil  well,  and  then 
thicken  with  a  little  flour  braided  with 
butter.  Season  with  salt  and  pepper 
to  taste.  Meanwhile  have  blanched  in 
a  little  tomato  sauce  a  pint  of  oysters, 
and  over  these  pour  the  curry  sauce. 
Pour  over  toast  and  serve. 

Celery  Soup. — This  delicious  soup, 
which  has  the  further  merit  of 
being  cheap  and  easily  prepared,  is 
enough  for  four  people,  and  costs 
about  ten  cents  :  Take  half  a  bunch 
of  celery,  using  root  and  outer  stalks, 
which  are  strongest  in  flavor.  Boil 
these  about  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
with  a  little  chopped  onion.  When 
soft,  press  through  a  sieve,  and  add 


a  pint  of  milk.  When  about  to  boil, 
add  a  tablespoonful  of  flour,  and  cook 
till  it  thickens,  stirring  all  the  time, 
and  at  the  last  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
butter.  Serve  with  croutons  of  bread 
or  oysters  crackers. 

Orange  Tapioca. — Soak  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  pearl  tapioca  in  two  cups 
of  water  for  an  hour.  Then  place  on 
the  back  of  stove  to  simmer  until 
clear.  Add  four  tablespoonfuls  sugar, 
boil  up  once  and  pour  over  four  sliced 
oranges.  Serve  cold  with  whipped 
cream. 

Poached  Eggs  with  Creamed  Sal- 
mon.— Stamp  out  five  rounds  of  bread 
an  inch  thick  ;  remove  the  centers, 
leaving  a  case  with  a  narrow  rim. 
Brush  over  the  inside  of  the  cases 
with  melted  butter,  and  brown  deli- 
cately in  the  oven.  Fill  with  cold 
boiled  salmon  flaked  and  heated  in 
one  cupful  of  cream  sauce  to  one  pint 
of  the  salmon.  Place  a  poached  egg 
above  the  salmon,  dust  with  chopped 
parsley  and  garnish  with  slices  of 
lemon  ;  serve  while  hot. 

Batterbread. — Scald  one  pint  of 
fine  white  meal  with  three  cups  of 
very  hot  water  ;  beat  into  this  one  cup 
and  a  half  of  cooked  rice,  one  pint  of 
buttermilk,  one  teaspoonful  of  salt  and 
three  well-beaten  eggs.  After  this  is 
thoroughly  beaten  put  half-  a  teaspoon- 
ful of  soda  in  a  cup  of  buttermilk,  which 
must  not  be  very  sour,  beat  in  the 
mixture  very  quickly  and  pour  into  a 
hot  pan  where  a  spoonful  and  a  half 
of  lard  has  been  melted.  Bake  in  a 
hot  oven,  and  serve  as  soon  as  done, 
which  will  be  in  about  twenty  or  thirty 
minutes.  Serve  with  nice  fresh  but- 
ter. 

Apple  Tart  Pie. — Grate  about  two 
cups  of  stale  rye  bread,  mix  it  with  a 
little  sugar,  cinnamon  and  grated 
lemon  peel,  butter  a  deep  pie  plate, 
which  must  be  well  greased,  line  it 
with  the  bread  crumbs  ;  cut  up  or  chop 
very  fine,  five  or  six  tart  apples  ;  mix 
these  well  with  sugar,  cinnamon, 
raisins  or  currants  and  a  little  citron 
cut  up  fine.  Put  the  apples  on  the 
crumbs  which  have  been  seasoned,  add- 
ing a  little  more  sugar ;  now  cover 
with  the  remaining  crumbs  ;  put  flakes 
of  butter  on  top,  and  sprinkle  with  a 
wineglassful  of  wine — either  white  or 
red.  Bake  about  twenty  minutes ; 
serve  with  whipped  cream. 


Chapter  I. — What  is  your  name, 
little  boy  ?  "  asked  the  teacher. 

"Johnny  Lemon,"  answered  the  boy. 

And  it  was  so  recorded  on  the  roll. 

Chapter  II. — "What  is  your  name  ?  " 
the  high-school  teacher  inquired. 

"John  Dennis  Lemon,"  replied  the 
big  I)oy. 

Which  was  duly  entered. 

Chapter  III.— "  Your  name,  sir?" 
said  the  college  dignitary. 

"J.  Dennison  Lemon,  responded  the 
young  man,  who  was  about  to  enroll 
himself  as  a  student. 

Inscribed  in  accordance  therewith. 

Chapter  IV. — "May  I  ask  your 
name  ?  "  inquired  the  society  editor  of 
the  "  Daily  Bread." 

"Jean  D'Ennice  Le  Mon,"  replied 
the  swell  personage  in  the  opera-box. 

And  it  was  duly  jotted  down. 
The  End. 

—Chicago  Tribune. 

"  My  daughter  had  a  quiet  wedding 
on  account  of  her  husband's  recent 
bereavement." 

"  Has  he  lost  a  near  relative  ?  " 

"Yes,  his  first  wife  has  been  dead 
only  six  months." — Chicago  Record. 


Peerless  Prune  Evaporator. 

This  principle  has  been  demonstrated  by  thirty 
years  of  practical  test  to  be  superior  to  all  other 
methods.  Endorsed  by  the  leading  scientific  men 
of  the  United  States  as  the  correct  principle,  and 
proven  in  actual  test  to  give  the  highest  per  cent 
of  cured  fruit.  A  perfect  machine  in  every  re- 
spect; burns  wood  or  coal;  simple,  cheap  and  dur- 
able Maximum  quality  and  quantity  at  minimum 
cost.  No  shifting  of  heat  or  trays;  no  machinery. 
Cures  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Fruit 
dries  evenly  on  the  trays  and  trays  dry  evenly  in 
the  machine ;  no  sorting  of  fruit.  A  tower  machine, 
every  tower  a  separate  evaporator,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  dry  several  different  varieties  at  one  time 
or  run  all  towers  or  part  as  quantity  of  fruit  de- 
mands. The  tower  machine  has  driven  competitors 
from  the  field  in  the  Northwest.  For  catalogues, 
testimonials  and  full  information,  apply  to 


CUNNINOHAM, 


K.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


IiIBEBTT,  ORE 


You 
May 
Need 

"PainXiUev 

For 

Cuts 
Burns 
Bruises 

Cramps 
Diarrhoea 
All  Bowel 
Complaints 

it  is  a  Bure,  safe  and  quick  remedy, 
There  s  ONLY  ONE 

Perry  Davis'. 

Two  sizes,  25c.  and  50c. 

ORANGE  TREES. 

Two-Ycar  Old  Seedlings  for  Orchard  Planting. 
One- Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Nursery  Planting. 
Orange  Seed  or  Grape  Fruit  Seed 
for  Seed  Bed  Planting. 

Directions  for  planting  seed  if  desired.  WRITE 

FOR  PRICES. 
F.  H.  DISBROW,  PASADENA.  CAL. 


Order  Them  Now! 

Thompson  Seedless,  Muscat,  and  Muscatel  Grapes. 
The  Zante  Currant  and  the  Sultana,  Rooted  Vines. 

The  undersigned  offers  to  close  contracts  with 
persons  desiring  any  of  these  varieties  for  next 
year  at  $10  per  1000,  to  be  delivered  in  good  order. 

This  is  an  opportunity  worthy  of  attention  of  all 
who  intend  to  plant  either  or  all  of  these  varieties. 
HATE  A  HALF  MILLION  FOR  SALE. 

Refer  to  James  Littlejohn,  Mark  Pease  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Wilbur  of  Yuba  City,  who  have  grown  these 
varieties.  Address 

O.  A.  Wilbur,  Box  81,  TUBA  CITT,  CAL. 


COX  SEED  CO., 

411.  4'3  and  415  Sansome  Street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

LARGEST  ASSORTMENT  OF 
SEEDS  ON  THE  COAST. 

Alfalfa,  Clover,  Kentucky  Blue  Grass, 
Australian  Rye  Grass,  Beet. 

Flower  Seeds  in  fine  selection. 

Bedding  and  Flowering  Plants  of  all 
kinds  now  ready  for  transplanting. 

Dahlias,  Gladioli,  Pelargoniums  and 
Palms  in  choice  variety. 

SERB  FOR  1901  AHNUAL  CATALOGUE.  BEAU- 
TIFULLY ILLUSTRATES,  FREE  BY  MAIL. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  May  1,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  heing  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   71&@72*  71ft®73!* 

Thursday   71X@7S  72«@73M 

Friday   72*@73X  73X@73S 

Saturday   73*@74*  73*®74S 

Monday   74   @72?4         75  @73X 

Tuesday   71*@72X  72*@73* 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  wore  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

May .  J  illy. 

Wednesday   5s  9*d      5s  10«d 

Thursday   5s  10  d      5s  10^d 

Friday   5s  10«d      5s  ll^d 

Saturday   6s  1 1  d      5s  ll$4d 

Monday   6s  11   d      5s  ll*d 

Tuesday   5s  9«jd      5s  10?lid 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday   1  02*®  1  0i% 

Friday   1  03*@1  03 

Saturday   1  03*@1  04* 

Monday   99*@1  00 

Tuesday   99*@1  oom 

Wednesday    @  


Dec. 
1  08  @1  07* 
1  09«@1  08* 
1  09  @1  IB% 
I  05  @1  06 
1  04%®l  05* 
1  05*@1  05 


WHEAT. 


The  wheat  market  is  easier,  and  most 
of  the  grain  growers  in  this  State  can  well 
afford  to  have  it  so  on  account  of  the 
great  benefit  derived  from  the  rain  during 
the  week.  A  storm  was  never  more  ac- 
ceptable, and  there  was  probably  never  a 
rain  in  this  section  that  did  more  good. 
The  benefits  from  the  downpour  to  north- 
ern and  central  California  are  hardly 
measurable  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
California  farmer  certainly  does  not  have 
everything  his  own  way,  but,  as  regards 
crop  conditions,  the  grain  growers  in  a 
large  area  of  the  State  are  more  favored 
than  those  of  many  other  sections,  not 
only  in  foreign  lands,  but  also  in  the 
United  States.  It  is  reported  that  a  large 
portion  of  this  year's  crop  in  Texas  will 
prove  a  total  loss.  In  the  Oklahoma  sec- 
tion, on  account  of  insect  pests  and  other 
drawbacks,  not  over  half  a  yield  is  ex- 
pected this  season.  In  the  local  market 
not  much  trading  was  done  in  spot  wheat, 
but  to  have  effected  free  sales,  naturally 
the  acceptance  of  lower  prices  than  lately 
current  would  have  been  necessary.  Trad- 
ing in  speculative  market  was  tolerably 
lively  at  reduced  figures.  It  is  said  that 
27,000  tons  of  wheat  are  piled  up  in  Call 
Board  warehouses  against  May  contracts. 
Less  than  40,000  tons  would  load  all  the 
grain  tonnage  now  in  port,  engaged  and 
disengaged.  The  United  States  visible 
supply  east  of  the  Rockies  is  given  at  48,- 
355,000  bushels,  showing  a  decrease  for 
the  week  of  1,513,000  bushels.  Market 
closed  quiet,  but  fairly  steady,  at  the  re- 
vised quotations,  with  foreign  demand 
slow. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1901,  delivery,  $1.04|@99ic. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.09if@1.04g. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,   May,   1901,  wheat  sold  at 

 @  ;     December,    1901,  $1,053 

@1.05. 

California  Milling  tl  02*@1  07* 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   1  00  @1  02* 

Oregon  Valley....   1  03*®  

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  02*@1  07* 

Washington  Club   1  00  @1  05 

Off  qualities  wheat   97!4@1  UP, 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-Ot. 

Llv.  quotations             6s4d@6s4*d  6s0d@6sO*d 

Freight  rates                  40®  s  32*@35s 

Local  market  (0  933£@  97*  to  98fc@l  01* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

The  local  comhine  markod  up  the  price 
of  flour  15c.  per  barrel  on  Friday  last,  just 
before  the  rain,  and  when  there  was  no 
assurance  of  moisture.  Very  little  or  no 
business  has  been  done  at  the  advance, 
and  there  is  little  probability  of  the 
higher  figures  being  long  maintained. 
Prices  were  marked  up  on  account  of  dry 
weather  conditions,  now  a  thing  of  the 
past. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  82  2.V»2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   S  O0@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   8  25®  3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  50@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®S  25 


BARLEY. 
The  market  for  this  cereal  has  been 
governed  largely  the  past  month  by 
weather  conditions,  so  far  as  food  descrip- 
tions were  concerned.  Values  for  choice 
feed  were  prior  to  the  rain  almost  as  high 
as  for  brewing  barley.  On  the  latter 
there  was  no  competition  worth  mention- 
ing among  buyers,  the  local  brewery  com- 
bine resisting  any  advance,  while  foreign 
and  Eastern  markets  did  not  permit  of 
shippers  paying  any  improvement  on 
figures  which  had  been  current  for  sev- 
eral months.  Values  for  brewing  grades 
have  not  changed  materially  since  the 
rain,  but  are  lower  for  feed  qualities.  A 
part  cargo  of  brewing  barley — 1700  tons 
valued  at  $31,000 — went  afloat  the  current 
week,  destined  for  the  United  Kingdom. 
On  the  Call  Board  market  there  were  de- 
cided declines  for  both  May  and  December 
options. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   80  @  82* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   77*®  80 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   82*®  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  

Chevalier,  poor    @  

OATS. 

Stocks  of  this  cereal  continue  of  light 
volume,  and  there  can  be  little  change  in 
this  regard  until  new  crop  comes  upon  the 
market,  which  will  be  nearly  ninety  days 
hence.  The  market  is  unfavorable  to 
buyers,  but  the  movement  is  very  slow  at 
current  asking  figures.  Most,  if  not  all, 
the  oats  for  Government  use  have  heen 
lately  coming  from  the  East. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  45  @1  50 

White,  good  to  choioe   1  35  @1  42* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  @1  32* 

Oray,  common  to  choice   1  30  @1  42* 

Milling   1  42*@1  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  (ffil  52* 

Black  Russian   1  12*@1  SO 

Red   1  30  ®1  45 

CORN. 

There  are  very  slim  supplies  in  this 
center  and  they  are  almost  wholly  in 
second  hands,  being  mainly  Eastern  pro- 
duct owned  by  millers  and  jobbers,  and 
representing  purchases  made  prior  ar- 
rival. It  has  been  impossible  lately  to 
lay  Eastern  corn  down  here  under  $1.25 
sacked,  or  $1.20  in  bulk  in  carload  lots. 

Large  White,  good  to  choioe   1  25  @1  30 

Large  Yellow   1  25   @1  80 

Small  Yellow   1  55  ®  

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  20  @  

RYE. 

There  is  more  offering  than  can  just 
now  be  disposed  of  to  advantage,  the  im- 
mediate positive  demand  being  insignifi- 
cant. 

Good  to  choice,  new   80  @  82* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
None  coming  forward  at  present,  and 
there  is  no  special  inquiry.    Values  re- 
main nominally  as  last  noted. 

Good  to  choice   1  85  @2  00 

BEANS. 

The  general  tone  of  the  market  has 
been  a  little  easier  than  for  some  weeks 
preceding,  but  there  has  been  no  marked 
changes  in  asking  rates.  Stocks  of  all 
white  beans  and  Limas  are  decidedly 
light,  and  must  continue  so  during  the 
Summer.  There  may  be  a  very  fair  yield 
of  white  beans,  but  as  to  the  coming  crop 
of  Limas  there  is  still  much  uncertainty, 
with  prospects  by  no  means  brilliant. 
Market  for  colored  beans  is  quiet,  and  for 
Pinks  and  Bayos  inclines  in  favor  of  buy- 
ers, immediate  offerings  being  largely  of 
these  two  varieties. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs   4  75   @5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  75  <S4  90 

Lady  Washington   4  00  @4  15 

Butter   4  25  <S>4  50 

Pinks   1  70  @1  90 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40  @2  65 

Reds   3  00  @8  25 

Red  Kidney   4  25  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   6  25  @6  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans   1  25  @1  50 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
In  tho  way  of  transfers  of  dried  peas 
from  first  hands  there  is  practically  noth- 
ing doing,  and  very  little  business  in  a  job- 
bing way.  Quotable  values  are  without 
change. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  @2  80 

Nlles  Peas   1  60  @1  75 

WOOL. 

There  is  considerable  purchasing,  both 
here  and  in  the  interior,  mainly  of  the 
better  class  of  Spring  wools,  such  as  are 
light  and  bright  receiving  the  decided 
preference.  Values  are  without  quotable 
improvement,  but  for  good  to  choice 
Spring  fleeces  the  market  is  firm  at  the 
ruling  figures.  While  there  is  scarcely 
anything  doing  in  heavy  and  defective 
fleeces,  buyers  can  be  found  to  take  hold 
of  these  if  prices  are  made  to  their  suit- 
ing. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  16  @16 


Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  @11 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  @11 

Middle  Counties,  defeotive  9  @10 

Southern,  12  mos                                   8  ®  0 

Southern,  free,  7  mos                              7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  ®  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choioe  12  @14 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good                    9  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Middle  County   8  @9 

San  Joaquin   7  @8 

HOPS. 

There  are  not  enough  hops  offering  to 
admit  of  wholesale  trading.  Stocks  are 
not  only  light,  but  are  almost  wholly  in 
the  hands  of  jobbers  or  brewers.  Aside 
from  contracting,  there  will  be  little 
chance  for  business  during  the  next  few 
months.  On  new  to  arrive  the  quotable 
range  is  10@13c,  as  to  section  and  reputa- 
tion. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   IS*®  16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
The  market  for  hay  has  inclined  less  in 
favor  of  sellers  than  prior  to  last  review, 
owing  to  the  rain  in  the  meantime. 
There  has  been  no  material  break  in  val- 
ues, however,  nor  is  there  likely  to  be  for 
best  qualities.  Some  hay  outstanding  is 
reported  seriously  damaged  by  this 
week's  storm.  New  hay  has  already  ar- 
rived in  small  quantity,  principally  Alfalfa 
and  Barley. 

Wheat   8  00®  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  11  50 

Oat   7  00@11  00 

Barley  ,   6  00®  9  80 

Volunteer   4  50®  7  00 

Alfalfa   7  00®  9  00 

Stock   4  60®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00@12  60 

Straw,  »  bale   40®  47* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
While  market  for  Bran  and  other  mill 
offal  did  not  show  much  activity,  values 
were  tolerably  well  sustained,  owing  to 
rather  limited  supplies.  Quotations  re- 
mained much  the  same  as  preceding  week. 
Rolled  Barley  is  lower,  with  market  weak 
at  the  reduced  figures  quoted.  Milled 
Corn  continues  to  be  very  firmly  held. 

Bran,  ¥  ton   16  00@17  00 

Middlings   17  50@19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    16  50@17  50 

Barley,  Rolled    17  00®  17  50 

Cornmeal    26  50@27  00 

Cracked  Corn   27  50® 28  00 

SEEDS. 

Little  doing  in  the  line  of  seeds  quoted 
herewith.  Alfalfa  seed  is  moving  in  a 
small  way,  but  the  season  for  same  is  prac- 
tically ended  and  there  is  not  much  stock 
left  to  draw  upon.  Mustard  is  too  scarce 
to  quote.  The  light  jobbing  trade  in  bird 
seed  is  at  practically  unchanged  values. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Flax   2  50® 3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9   @  9* 

Alfalfa,  California   8  ®  8* 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3><@  3* 

Rape   2  @  2* 

Hemp   3  @  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  shows  a  little 
better  tone  since  the  rain,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  not  particularly  firm.  A  sale  of 
100,000  Calcuttas  was  recorded  on  Call 
Board  at  $6.80,  buyer  June-July  delivery. 
In  other  bags  there  is  scarcely  anything 
doing  at  the  moment,  and  no  appreciable 
changes  in  asking  figures. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  6%®  7 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   «V«  6\ 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x86.  spot. . .  6*@  6* 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  »  100.5  65  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  32*<a>35 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs  30  @32* 

Fleece  Twine   7*@— 

Gunnies   — @12* 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@  7X 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  local  market  for  Hides  and  Pelts 
remains  in  the  same  groove  as  for  weeks 
past,  being  quiet  at  the  rates  quoted.  De- 
mand for  Tallow  is  sufficient  to  absorb  all 
offerings  at  steady  values. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Hound.  Culls. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  rbs   9*  8 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs          8*  7 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8  6* 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs.    8*  7 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs. .  8  6* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  7 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  7 

Wet  Salted  Calf   9*®  10    8*@  9 

Dry  Hides   15*®—  13*®- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  15   @—   12  @— 

Dry  Calf ,  under  4  fbs   16  @—   14  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  60  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium.  .2  00  @  — 


Salted  Horse  Hides,  small   100  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®1  25 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  f,  skin   70  @  90 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  ®  65 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ¥  skin   80  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   10  @  26 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4S<  ®  4* 

Tallow,  No.  2   8  @  Sj< 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

The  market  inclines  in  favor  of  buyers, 
with  considerable  honey  offering,  spot  and 
to  arrive,  and  the  inquiry  not  very  active. 
There  is  some  of  last  year's  honey  still 
in  stock,  one  jobbing  firm  being  reported 
as  having  about  three  carloads,  including 
comb  and  extracted. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5   ®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  @  4* 

Extracted,  Amber  3*@  4 

White  Comb,  lfb  frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  @10 

Dark  Comb   6   0  7 

BEESWAX. 

Spot  stocks  are  of  light  proportions,  but 
increased  supplies  are  looked  for  at  an 
early  day.  The  limited  business  doing  is 
at  figures  warranting  no  changes  in  quota- 
ble rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  lb  26  @28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Beef  has  not  changed  ma- 
terially since  last  review,  being  fairly 
steady  at  the  figures  quoted.  Veal  is  not 
lacking  for  custom  at  prevailing  values, 
offerings  being  rather  light.  Mutton  and 
Lamb  are  in  fair  supply,  causing  the  mar- 
ket to  present  an  easy  tone,  but  prices 
ruled  tolerably  close  to  those  of  preceding 
week.  The  tendency  on  Hogs  was  to 
slightly  lower  rates,  due  more  to  very 
limited  inquiry  at  current  values  than  to 
any  particularly  noteworthy  increase  in 
arrivals.  There  are  some  Eastern  hogs 
coming,  prices  East  being  on  the  decline. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  lb         7*®  l\ 

Beef,  second  quality   7j<@  7* 

Beef,  third  quality   6*®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  7@7*o;  wethers   7  ®8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6%®  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard   S\®  6 

Hogs,  feeders   — @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   8  @— 

Veal,  small,  »R>   8  ®9 

Veal,  large,  *  fb   7*@  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb   8*@  9 

POULTRY. 
There  was  no  scarcity  of  common  old 
fowls,  and  market  for  this  class  of  poultry 
was  about  as  favorable  to  buyers  as 
preceding  week.  Full-grown  Young 
Roosters,  free  from  spurs,  and  Fryers  in 
first-class  condition  were  in  demand  at 
comparatively  stiff  figures,  with  limited 
offerings.  Turkeys  did  not  receive  much 
attention.  Ducks  and  Geese  were  not  in 
large  receipt,  but  sold  at  slightly  reduced 
prices.  Pigeons  were  in  slow  request  and 
market  inclined  against  sellers. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  B>   12  @  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  Jb   9  @  10 

Hens,  California,  V  dozen   4  00  @5  00 

Roosters,  old   3  60  ®4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   7  00  @8  00 

Fryers   5  00  @6  00 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®4  50 

Broilers,  small   2  26  @2  76 

Ducks,  old,  fi  dozen   3  60  ®4  SO 

Ducks,  young,  f»  dozen   4  50  05  50 

Geese,  *  pair   1  25  @1  50 

Goslings,  ¥  pair   2  25  ®2  60 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   175  @  

Pigeons,  young   2  CO  mi  .SO 

BUTTER. 

Arrivals  are  of  fairly  liberal  propor- 
tions. For  the  ordinary  run  of  creamery 
product  the  market  lacks  firmness,  but 
special  brands  in  high  favor  with  the  trade 
are  bringing  comparatively  stiff  figures 
and  above  quotable  rates,  due  to  keen 
competition  among  jobbers  to  secure  such 
stock.  Dairy  butter  ruled  steady,  desir- 
able qualities  being  in  good  request  for 
packing  and  storing. 

Creamery,  extras,  fib   17  @17* 

Creamery,  Mists   10  a.16* 

Creamery,  seconds   —  @ — 

Dairy,  select   16  @16* 

Dairy,  firsts   16*®16 

Dairy,  seconds   —  ® — 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   12  @12* 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  ®— 

Pickled  Roll   17  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          16  ®17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   14  @15 

CHEESE. 
An  easier  market  for  flats  is  noted,  re- 
ceivers being  anxious  to  prevent  accumu- 
lations, and  to  this  end  are  making  con- 
cessions to  buyers  rather  than  miss  sales. 
Young  Americas  are  quotably  unchanged, 
but  movement  in  them  is  light. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9*@— 

California,  good  to  choioe   9  @  9* 
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California,  fair  to  good   8!4@  9 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9H@10K 

EGGS. 

Values  have  ruled  steady  and  are  still  at 
a  narrow  range,  but  a  greater  difference 
in  prices  is  looked  for  in  the  near  future. 
Some  favorite  marks  are  bringing  above 
quotations.  Eastern  eggs  are  arriving, 
but  are  going  into  cold  storage,  being  too 
high  for  the  immediate  market. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16  @17 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  15  @15H 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  GbWt 

Eastern,  as  to  section  and  grading          —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Receipts  of  most  kinds  of  vegetables 
now  in  season  were  rather  light,  the  wet 
weather  part  of  the  week  interfering  with 
forwarding,  and  prices  as  a  rule  averaged 
higher  than  previous  week.  Asparagus 
and  Peas  brought  improved  figures.  On- 
ion market  continued  to  be  rather  lightly 
stocked  with  old  Yellow,  and  offerings  of 
new  Red  were  not  especially  heavy,  al- 
though on  the  increase.  Main  receipts  of 
old  Onions  were  1489  crates  from  Austra- 
lia per  Tuesday's  steamer.  Tomatoes  were 
on  market  from  Texas  and  Mexico. 

Asparagus,  ¥  box                            1  00  @2  00 

Beans,  String,  *  lb                               6  @  10 

Beans,  Wax,  $  a                               8  @  9 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100  fl>s. . .     75  @1  00 

Cauliflower,  ¥  dozen                          50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  $  doz                               60  @  65 

Egg  Plant,  f)  lb    (0  

Garlic,  *  fb                                        10  @  15 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  *  cental. . . .  3  25  @3  75 

Onions,  Australian,  $(  cental             3  60  @4  00 

Onions,  New  Cal.  Red,  ¥  cental          1  75  @2  25 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  ft                       2  @  3 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  V  sack              1  25  @2  00 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft                 10  @  20 

Rhubarb,  *  box                                  75  @1  00 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,     box                1  25  @1  50 

Squash  Summer,     box                     1  25  @1  50 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  f*  ton    @  

Tomatoes,     box                              1  25  @2  00 

POTATOES. 
Market  has  ruled  very  firm  since  last 
review  for  old  potatoes,  desirable  for  table 
use,  offerings  being  light  and  hardly  equal 
to  the  demand.  Burbank  Seedlings  were 
most  sought  after,  and  there  was  diffi- 
culty in  securing  them  in  wholesale  quan- 
tity, either  in  Oregon  or  in  this  State. 
New  potatoes  were  in  moderate  receipt, 
but  more  than  arrived  could  have  been 
readily  and  advantageously  placed.  Seed 
potatoes  received  very  little  attention,  ex- 
cept where  they  could  be  made  to  serve 
for  table  use.  Sweets  were  in  fair  supply 
and  in  very  limited  demand. 

Burbanks,  River,  f»  cental   85  @1  25 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  f>  otl.  1  00  @1  30 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   1  30  @1  65 

Early  Rose    @  

Garnet  Chile,  f>  cental    @  

Peerless,  $  cental     @  

New  Potatoes,  $  cental   2  00  @3  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  V  cental... .  60  @  75 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Blackberries  put  in  an  appearance  this 
week  from  Covina  and  brought  in  a  small 
way  $3.50  per  15-basket  crate.  Cherries 
did  not  arrive  as  freely  as  expected,  the 
rainy  weather  not  only  interfering  with 
forwarding  but  doing  considerable  dam- 
age to  the  crop.  Prices  were  at  a  wide 
range,  in  consequence  of  the  marked  dif- 
ference in  quality  of  offerings.  Strawber- 
ries averaged  higher  than  previous  week, 
with  arrivals  lighter.  Cold  storage  Ap- 
ples are  still  on  market  and  are  moving 
slowly  at  rates  quoted. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  75@  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  *  50-ft  box. .    1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-ft  box..   @  

Cherries,  Black,  $  box   1  O0@  1  75 

Cherries,  White,  $  box   50®  1  25 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest..  12  00@15  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  *  chest   10  00@12  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  has  been  in  the  main  quiet  since 
date  of  last  review.  The  recent  damage 
to  coming  crop  and  prospects  of  a  very 
light  yield  have  caused  a  firmer  tone  to 
prevail  and  generally  stiffer  figures  to  be 
asked  by  most  holders,  but  it  has  been  the 
exception  where  any  appreciable  improve- 
ment has  been  established  in  quotable 
rates,  buyers  in  most  instances  refusing  to 
operate  at  any  material  advance  on  the 
figures  which  have  been  lately  current. 
Apricots  have  inclined  more  against  buy- 
ers than  any  other  variety,  it  being  gen- 
erally conceded  that  this  year's  yield  of 
this  fruit  will  be  quite  light,  probably  not 
over  a  third  of  a  crop,  as  compared  with 
last  season.  Stocks  of  Evaporated  Apples 
have  been  reduced  to  very  small  volume 
in  this  center,  causing  the  market  to  rule 
quite  firm  in  tone,  although  not  quotably 
higher  than  last  noted.  Free  purchases 
are  not  possible,  however,  at  current  fig- 
ures. Peaches  are  being  quite  steadily 
held,  and  bid  fair  to  rule  less  favorable  to 
buyers  than  at  present  before  the  season 
closes.    Stocks  of  Figs  have  been  lately 


materially  reduced,  especially  of  ordinary 
Black,  market  for  latter  showing  more 
firmness.  The  Prune  market  is  quotably 
higher,  but  sales  at  the  revised  figures,  or 
on  the  basis  of  3c.  for  the  4  sizes,  are  not 
possible  to  any  noteworthy  extent.  The 
actual  business  consummated  the  past 
week  has  been  at  practically  unchanged 
rates,  or  on  the  2c.  basis  for  the  4  sizes. 
The  heavy  transfers  of  Prunes  on  the  last 
day  the  cut  was  officially  in  force  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  in  the  interest  of 
packers  and  engineered  by  them  for  their 
own  benefit.  They  took  a  large  quantity 
of  Prunes  so  as  to  bring  the  total  of  sales 
up  to  60  per  cent  of  entire  holdings,  which 
per  terms  of  agreement  originally  entered 
into,  entitles  them  to  a  bonus  of  $35,000. 
This  was  the  plum  they  were  after,  and 
confined  their  final  purchases  to  the  small- 
est prunes  obtainable,  so  as  to  have  the 
outlay  of  coin  as  light  as  possible.  If  the 
packers  only  come  out  even  on  their 
prunes,  selling  these  last  holdings  on  a  2c. 
basis,  they  will  be  still  $35,000  ahead  on 
account  of  the  bonus. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   6  @  6% 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,  ¥  ft. •   7  @  7H 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   — @ — 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @10 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   4tf@  5 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice  '   3  @  4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @7 

Nectarines,  *ft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5>4@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  4V4 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  .11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   4H@  6 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots   4   @  5 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2!4 

Apples,  quartered   2  @3 

Figs,  Black   2  @3 

Figs,  White   2tf@  3K 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  5 

Pears,  prime  halves   2  @3 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No. 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb. ;  40-50s,  50-flOs,  60-70s,  3^c; 
70-«0s,  3*0. ;  80-90S,  2^c;  90-lOOs,  2«c.  The  sell- 
ing price  of  Prunes  for  District  No.  1  is  J*c.  per 
pound  less,  and  for  District  No.  2  \4c.  per  pound 
less  than  for  District  No.  3. 

RAISINS. 

There  is  a  moderate  movement  in  seeded 
raisins  at  the  recent  fractional  advance  es- 
tablished in  values  for  same,  but  beyond 
this,  trade  is  of  a  very  light  order.  Job- 
bers are  fairly  stocked  with  raisins,  and  in 
some  instances  have  reduced  jobbing 
prices,  with  a  view  to  having  stocks  move 
more  freely.  Official  card  rates  of  the 
Growers'  Association  continue  as  last 
noted. 

F.  O.  B.,  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  <fl  20-ft 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown..   2  60  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   1  60  @ — 

do        do       2-crown,  $  box   150  @ — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-orown  standard, 

*  ft   — @  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — ®  6H 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .  — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   —  @  6 vj 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  60-  lb 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  $  ft..  5*@— 
Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  5V4c,  5*c.  and  5c.  for  4, 

3  and  2  crown  respectively. 
Thompson  Seedless.— Bleaohed  fancy,  Iji  ft.,  12o; 

choice,  11c;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 

7K@9o. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  lb.,  10^c;  choice, 
Wtc ;  standard,  8^ c ;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7@8o. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Orange  market  was  quite  well  stocked, 
especially  with  other  than  most  select, 
and  only  for  best  fruit  showed  any  firm- 
ness, but  quotable  range  of  prices  was 
without  special  change.  Lemons  were  of- 
fered at  much  the  same  figures  as  last 
quoted,  with  fair  demand  for  choice  to  se- 
lect. Limes  were  in  fair  supply  and  mar- 
ket was  favorable  to  buyers. 

Oranges— Navel,     box   1  25@2  26 

Seedlings,  $  box   75®  1  26 

Tangerines,     box   85®  1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  y>  box   75@1  60 

Lemons—California,  select,  $  box   2  00®2  25 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@1  75 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  60@5  00 

California,  small  box    @  

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  being  very  firmly  held,  ow- 
ing to  poor  crop  prospects.  Walnuts  are 
virtually  out  of  market.  Peanuts  are  rul- 
ing steady,  with  fair  demand  at  current 
rates. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  ft  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  44®  6M 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5W@  6 

Pine  Nuts  6  &  6 


WINE. 

The  market  has  shown  the  same  gen- 
eral condition  as  noted  a  week  ago.  There 
is  little  or  nothing  doing  in  the  way  of 
transfers  from  first  hands,  as  there  are 
few  growers  now  carrying  wine  in  quan- 
tity worth  mentioning,  or  sufficient  to  ad- 
mit of  wholesale  trading.  Quotable  values 
for  last  year's  dry  wines  are  nominally  22 
@25c.  per  gallon,  as  to  quality  and  sec- 
tion. It  is  now  a  well  assured  fact  that 
this  year's  grapes  and  wine  will  bring 
good  prices.  This  promised  to  be  the 
case  with  a  full  crop,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  yield  this  season  will  not  be  heavy. 
Monday's  Panama  steamer  carried  4275 
gallons  and  76  cases  wine,  principally  for 
Central  America. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

160,249 

5,446,761 

5,377,233 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.  26,817 

6,888,602 

5,789,914 

Barley,  centals.. 

.  29,090 

3,364  072 

4,691,501 

Oats,  centals 

2,660 

588,090 

706,249 

3,065 

97,299 

121,046 

110,972 

95,232 

1,084 

532,656 

348,797 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  22,242 

1,378,776 

1,091,173 

Onions,  sacks 

618 

157,019 

141,879 

2,682 

141,515 

135,726 

5  322 

41,132 

47,486 

54 

8,234 

9,868 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year 

57,588 

3,127,414 

3,652,306 

Wheat,  centals. . 

6,589,029 

5,174,876 

Barley,  centals.. 

50 

1,917.421 

3,708,048 

48,433 

43,006 

3,172 

17,583 

25 

12,769 

24.232 

Hay,  bales  

40 

85,700 

125,152 

Wool,  pounds 

390,187 

1  031,218 

4.324,433 

557 

510,076 

1,005,235 

1,758 

3,483 

Potatoes,  pack's. 

220 

128,551 

68,230 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  May  1.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  3@4c;  prime  wire  tray,  4H@5c;  choice, 
6@5=Kc;  fancy,  6@6i4c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Prune  market  weak, 
in  anticipation  of  heavy  arrivals  of  cut  rate 
stock.   Other  dried  fruits  quiet. 

Prunes,  8X@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  7Vi@12c:  Moorpark,  8H@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled.  5H@10c;  peeled,  12VS@20c. 


It  Paint 
for  sulphur 
smoke 


P  £t  B  Paint  is  proof  against 
the  action  of  fumes  and  vapors.  It 
is  especially  valuable  for  painting 
railroad  bridges,  roofs  and  all  iron 
work  exposed  to  sulphur  smoke, 
steam,  gases,  heat  cold  and  moisture. 
It  is  the  only  paint  made  to  with- 
stand all  the  elements  without  crack- 
ing, running  or  icaling  off.  Easy  to 
apply;  needs  no  mixing,  stirring  or 
heating. 

From  Giant  Powder  Works, 
Flemings  Point,  Alameda,  Cal. 

The  P  &  B  Paint,  as  used  by  me 
at  these  works,  has  proved  very 
effective  in  every  particular,  so  much 
so  that  in  many  instances  I  have 
abandoned  the  use  of  ordinary  oil 
paint.  For  painting  iron  roofs  1 
consider  it  quite  invaluable,  as  its 
application  frequently  stops  any  ox- 
idization of  the  iron,  which,  at  this 
place,  takes  place  very  rapidly,  even 
if  the  best  oil  paint  is  used,  on 
account  of  the  heavy  acid  fumes 
constantly  rolling  over  the  build- 
ings, which  permeate  and  gradually 
destroy  anything  they  come  in  con- 
tact with. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

V  S 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Oil  ale*,   Morrttt   dfc  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-50-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  MoFALL  &  CO  ....Portland,  Or. 


"Fruit 


To  raise  good  fruit 
you  must  have  Potash. 
Fertilizers  containing 
at  least  8  to  10%  of 
Potash  will  give  best 
results  on  fruits  of  all 
kinds. 

Write  for  our  pamphlets,  which  should 
be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Role  Agents  for  tbe  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

Fruit  Cutting  and 
Pitting  Machine 


Is  Practical  In  All  Its  Workings. 

It  outs  the  fruit  entirely  round  and  pits  it  more 
carefully  than  it  can  be  done  by  band.  The  work 
is  done  with  wonderful  rapidity,  six  pits  being  ex- 
tracted at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  whether 
the  fruit  be  large  freestone  peaches,  or  plums  of 
the  smallest  size.  It  is  capable  of  handling 

One  Ton  of  Apricots  Per  Hoar. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  apricots  have  been  satisfac- 
torily cut  and  pitted  with  these  machines. 

It  Does  Not  Push  the  Pit  Through  the  Fruit, 

but  holds  the  pit  firm  while  the  fruit  is  carefully 
removed  without  being  bruised— the  pits  are  de- 
livered separate  from  the  fruit. 

The  Advantage  of  This  Machine  Is  Very 
Apparent, 

as  one  machine  and  one  man  practically  represent 
fifteen  or  eighteen  cutters.  This  perfect  machine, 
which  is  guaranteed,  is  the  result  of  ten  years  ex- 
perimenting and  improving.  These  machines  will 
be  rented  for  the  fruit  season  for  150  each;  for  sale 
at  S150  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles.  If  it  is  not  satisfac- 
tory after  two  days'  trial  it  oan  be  returned  and 
the  money  refunded.  Address 

J.  SMITH  BRIGGS, 

336  E.  SECOND  ST.,    LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


alifornia  .\ 
/.Vegetables 


#*  IN  .  . . 

*•  Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Prut"  of  Ban 

FraneUeo. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Success  In  California. 
Laree  8ve.,  folly  Illustrated. 

PRICE  S2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 


4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  History,  Culture  and  Curing-. 


BY  GDSTAV  BI9BN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
grard,  Prof.  Wickson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  i'hi  Diwiy  Publishing  Co.,  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  cal. 
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Sharpies  Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators. 

If  noatfent  will  bring  youa  Sharpies 
Separator,  we  will  loan  you  one'"for 
trial  free  of  cost.  Though  hundreds 
or  our  latest  have  gone  on  trial,  not 
one  has  been  returned.  The  truth  is. 
they  give  more  butter  than  any  other 
separator,  enough  to  pay  big  interest 
on  the  whole  first  cost,  and  they  turn 
much  easi  er  (former  capacity  doubled 
withless  driving  power)  and  are  en- 
tirely simple,  safe  and  durable. 

Separator  improve- 
ments come  fa  st 
here.  These  new  ma- 
chines are  far ahead 
of  anything  else 
known.  We  have 
been  making  super- 
ior separators  for  10 
years  (longest  i  n 
America)  and  are 
proud  of  them,  but 
these  new  "Tubu- 
lars"  discount  any- 
thing either  our- 
selves or  anyone  has 
ever  made. 

Other  agents  will  try 
and  draw  comparisons 
between  their  new  ma- 
chinesandourold  ones 

but  don't  let  them.  Have  a  trial  of  a  "Tub- 
ular" Dairy  Separator,  they  are  double  the 
money's   worth.    Free  book  "Business 
Dairying"  and  catalogue  No.  131 
Sharpies  Co.,        P.  M. Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills.        Westchester,  Pa. 


To  Build  a  Home, 

no  matter  where  located,  the  first  ab* 
solute  necessity  is  an  ample  supply  of 
pood,  pure  water.    Water  then  being 
a  necessity  to  both  men  and  animals; 
have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  how 
much  money  there  is  In  that  idea? 
,  just  stop  long  enough  to  figure 
,on  It  for  a  moment,  then 
Uer.tl  for  a  catalogue  of  our 


STAR 

Drilling  Machines, 


The  investment  In  one  of 
the.e  will  make  you  more  money  tlinn  you  can  pos- 
sibly make  In  any  other  way  with  the  same  expen- 
diture.  Think  It  over  and  write  us. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


RULL-  STRONG! 

....PIG-TIGHT.... 

An  Illinois  farmer  said  thataft- 
er  harvest  he  had  fully  200  bush* 
els  of  loose  oats  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  secure  any  ben- 
efit from,  because  the  fence 
around  the  field  would  not  turn 
tings.  Figure  the  hiss  for  yourself. 
He  also  said,  all  this  would  have 
been  saved  if  he  had  used  the 
EttMlnMU)  Woven  Wire  Coiled 
Spring  Fences  and  the  value 
would  nave  gone  a  long  ways 
townnis  paving  cost  of  the  fence. 

With  the  Duplex  Machine 
any  fanner  can  make  it  himself 
at  the  actual  cost  of  the  wire. 
Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

K  ITS  ELM  AN  BROS. 
Box  Muncie,  Ind. 


f%  THE  WEBSTER 

J**?]  1/2  &  2/2 

Ki  t  ACTUAL  MORSE  POWER 

1J  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

!r  GUARANTEED 

|H*  catalogue'mailed  free 
!§§4  W00DIN&  LITTLE 

Jfejfa  312  MARKET  ST. 

S AN  FRANCISCO, 
—  C  A  L  .  — 


WE  KNOW  A  MAN 

who  has  been  using  PAGE  Fences  for  15  years,  and 
lie  never  snore  a  swear  during  that  time.  His 
neighbors  say  so.    Send  for  descriptions. 

PAGK  WOVEN  Wl  KB  PERCE  CO.,  A  mill  N,  MICH. 

i  $25  TO  S50  A  WEEK! 

I  That's  what  agent,  can  ruake  soiling  Iwans'  Patent  Im- 
f  proved  Post  Hole  and  Well  Augers.   A  rnsu  can 
"    thrice  the  work  with  an 
[WAN"  than  with  other,. 


r»ineh,  12.60:  10  inch.  13  00.    Users  Taluo  them  at 
lS?5.   Consult  hardware  dralrri,  or  write  ua  f or  particulars  of 

feui  foil  line.  lWANEROS.,Dept  2,Btreator,  ILL 

CALIFORNIA    STUHP  PULLER. 


The     most     aPOYA/erful     made  ! 

Send  (or  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  B  ARNES,  rigr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Elgin  Watches  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere  In 
filing  {op,  Ban»v.  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
;  «Mous  sizes  »„,  '  Nat'  '  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 
"ee  bookie?8  ^ 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 

A  Prune  Programme 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  clearly  of  opin- 
ion that  the  Cured  Fruit  Association 
can  never  be  a  permanent  success,  and 
to  explain  the  reason  for  my  belief  is 
the  object  of  this  letter. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  con- 
trols the  prices  of  all  commodities,  and 
unless  the  prune  combine  controls  either 
the  supply  or  the  demand  for  prunes, 
it  cannot  fix  and  maintain  the  prices  of 
this  commodity.  Now,  it  controls 
neither  one  nor  the  other,  and,  therefore, 
the  object  for  which  it  was  formed, 
namely,  the  fixing  and  maintaining  of 
the  prices  of  prunes,  cannot  be  at- 
tained. It  has  no  influence  over  the 
magnitude  of  the  crop;  it  has  no  influ- 
ence over  the  demand.  Of  course,  if  all 
the  growers  had  joined  it,  and  if  the 
directors  were  able  to  determine  the 
exact  relative  value  of  prunes  com- 
pared with  other  dried  fruits,  then 
there  would  be  a  greater  probability  of 
success. 

A  trust  is  one  thing  and  an  associa- 
tion is  quite  another  thing.  A  trust  is 
a  success  because  the  persons  compos- 
ing the  trust  give  up  the  management 
of  their  affairs  entirely  to  the  trust, 
and  there  is  but  one  management  and 
one  mind  managing  the  business ;  but 
in  the  prune  combine,  with  its  3800 
members,  each  one  managing  his  own 
affairs,  and  merely  pledged  by  contract 
to  deliver  his  prunes  to  the  Association, 
the  matter  is  very  different.  The  Asso- 
ciation has  to  compete,  firstly,  with 
those  who  have  refused  to  join  it,  and 
then  with  a  number  of  its  own  mem- 
bers, who,  for  some  reason,  decline  to 
fulfil  their  contract.  All  these  persons 
will  and  are  able  to  undersell  the  com- 
bine, because  they  have  no  manage- 
ment expenses  to  defray,  and,  as  long 
as  any  portion  of  their  fruit  is  unsold, 
the  cause  of  the  Association  is  hopeless. 
Now,  as  for  the  immediate  future,  we 
must  expect  a  surplus  year  by  year;  so 
we  must  expect  this  surplus  to  be  car- 
ried by  the  Association,  and  this  alone 
will  make  the  combine  unpopular  and 
make  it  a  failure. 

What,  then,  is  the  best  thing  to  do 
under  the  present  conditions  ? 

We  shall  have  a  surplus  from  last 
year's  crop  of  about  60,000,000  pounds, 
and  it  would  be  unwise  to  throw  the 
whole  lot  on  the  market  and  to  force 
the  sale.  It  would  be  equally  unwise  to 
appoint  a  receiver.  The  best  course 
would  be  to  release  the  growers  from 
their  contracts  to  deliver  this  year's 
crop  and  to  allow  the  Association  to  re- 
main in  existence  to  sell  the  surplus. 

Cupertino.  Viator. 


The  Malaga  Almond  Crop. 

Consul  Ridgley  reports  from  Malaga, 
March  15,  1901,  as  follows:  Inquiries 
have  been  made  from  the  United  States 
as  to  the  prospect  of  the  coming 
almond  crop  in  this  district.  It  is  con- 
sidered too  early  here  to  speak  with 
any  confidence  of  the  crop.  Indeed,  I 
am  assured  by  experts  that  nothing 
positive  can  be  said  before  the  first  of 
May.  In  so  far,  however,  as  one  can 
vaguely  judge  at  this  time,  the  crop  is 
fully  as  promising  as  at  the  same 
period  of  last  year  ;  but  the  winds  of 
March  and  April  are  to  come  yet,  and 
until  they  have  passed  nobody  knows 
what  the  almond  crop  will  be.  Inci- 
dentally, I  may  state  that  it  is  likely 
the  frost  has  done  some  damage  in  the 
neighborhood  of  Granada,  but  probably 
not  to  any  great  extent.  Of  last  year's 
crop  of  almonds,  many  boxes  still  re- 
main in  Malaga  unsold  on  account  of 
the  high  prices  demanded.  This  fact, 
perhaps,  has  influenced  certain  persons 
to  assume  that  the  almond  crop  this 
year  will  be  small,  but  there  is  no  valid 
reason  for  any  such  conclusion. 


Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL. 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-48  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


MTTrrWWrvTTTT> 


DEAL  DIRECT 


with  the 
Makers. 

When  you  boy  a  carriage,  bnirey  or  harness.  Choose 
Ifrom  tbe  biggest  stock  and  fullest  assortment,  and 
Jpay  only  the  cost  of  making,  with  but  one  moderate 
J  profit  added.  Our  plan  of  selling  direct  from  tbe 
factory  insures  satisfaction —your  money  back  if 
you're  dissatisfied  with  your  purchase— and  enables 
with  leather  quarter  top.     you  10  ggyQ  th©  dealer  S  prOTlt. 
Oar  complete  illustrated  catalogue,  showing  many*  styles  of  high  grade 
vehicles,  harness,  robes,  blankets  and  horse  equipments,  with  detailed  de- 
scriptions of  each,  mailed  free.  Write  for  it  and  learn  how  cheaply  you  can 

bay  when  the  jobber's  and  dealer's  profits  are  cat  off.  No  240    Sin.it  strae 

THE  COLUMBUS  CARRIAGE  AND  HARNESS  CO..  Box  772.  Columbus,  0.  Bogey  Uamc.  Prlce|7.M. 

i.nm  rrnnnmn  nnnnnr  1  *  ntui 


Feeding  Compound  Li 


For 
ive  Stock 


It  is  essentia)  for  the  well-being  of  all  animals  that  they 
receive  a  suitable  addition  to  the  ration,  not  only  to  re- 
store them  if  out  of  condition,  but  to  keep  them  in  the 
most  profitable  state  of  health.  This  is  obtained  by 
Lincoln  Feeding  Compound  whioh  is  a  great  improve- 
ment ujion  and  desirable  substitute  for  so-culled  "Stock 
t-iMCoi-tt-  Foods.  '  Write  for  literature  regarding  this  cheap  and 
econoinicul  preparation. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 


I5KANCH  OFFICE  : 


37  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco 


SAMSON 


GALVANIZED  STEEL 

WIND  MILL 


SOMETHING  ENTIRELY  NEW 

and  an  itanamolndlcatos.lsthestronfcest 
wind  mill  made.  Tested  a  whole  year 
under  careful  eerutiny.  Note  strong 
double  gear  in  right  hand  cut.  Perfect 
center  line  draft  gives  a  direct  lift  to  the 
load— no  torn. on,  overhanging  ntraln 
op  cram  pin  m,  as  the  load  is  on  four  bear- 
ings instead  of  one,  as  in  all  other  mills.  Bearings  can  be 
replaced  without  removing  any  part  of  mill  from  tower. 
I>o  not  buy  until  you  get  free  circulars  of  Samson  and  our 
Idenl  Art  Book.  FREE. 
STOVER  MANFG.  CO.,  568  River  St.,  Freeport,  Ills. 


^^gf  .«~-t  Sen  Fsenc/sco,  Cat.  1  (-«-« 
fc*ifl**0AS0UNe  Engines  i'/i-2/i-5 -8  —12  Horse  Power    Ml  law 

f  CENTRIFUGAL1 , TRIPLEX- IRRIGATING"" POWER  PUMPS 
mfL  HAND*"  WIND  MILL  PUMPS, WIND  MILLS  — TANKS 
jlj1     IRON  PIPE -FIT  TINGS -TOOLS  -  HORSE  POWERS  ETC. 


$25.00 

For  a  Name. 

There  is  only  one  perfect  fig  raised 
in  this  country. 

It  was  originated  by  me  and  is  the 
Original  California  Smyrna  Fig. 

I  want  a  name  for  it  and  will  pay 
$25.00  to  the  person  submitting  the 
most  suitable  name. 

The  name  will  be  trade-marked  and 
will  be  used  on  the  boxes  of  dried  figs. 
It  should,  therefore,  indicate  the  con- 
tents of  the  package  and  suggest  its 
superiority. 

To  trade-mark  a  name  it  must  bo  a 
coined  word  which  does  not  specifi- 
cally designate  the  contents  of  the 
package. 

Now,  get  your  thinking  cap  on;  coin 
a  catch  word  and  earn  $25.00.  There 
are  no  conditions;  it  costs  absolutely 
nothing  to  compete. 

All  answors  must  reach  me  by  the 
25th  of  May,  1901.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

PROP.  FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES, 

Room  7.  Competition  Dept.   FRESNO,  CAL. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  FULTON  ST..  one  block  iceil  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  YAH  DEE  IT  A  ILL  Em,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay.  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


MONEY  ra  HONEY! 


THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  1 11 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOKER    «fc    CO. , 
10  and  18  Dromm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Wall  Paper 

FOR  UNFINISHED  ROOMS. 

Ingrain  effect.  In  blue,  terra  cotta,  green  and 
red.  Put  on  with  tacks  or  mouldings;  no  paste. 
Covers  any  rough  surface  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 

BOINESTELL  CO., 
401-403  Sansome  St.,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Olive 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \HJ .    JACKSON    cfc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  183  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 


\ 
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FULTON 


 THE 

VARIABLE  MOTION  CON- 
TINUOUS FLOW  IRRIGATING 

^  >J<  rJt  fcV  'J<  'Jt 


PUMP. 


THE  first  and  only  Continuous  Flow  Pump  ever  made  that  will  deliver  an 
irrigating  head  from  a  deep  well  of  small  diameter.    The  Fulton  Pump  is 
made  in  four  sizes,  as  follows:    No.  2,  No.  2J,  No.  3  and  No.  4,  and  can  be 
driven  by  any  kind  of  motive  power. 

Before  the  advent  of  the  FULTON  PUMP  it  was  considered  not  only  impracti- 
cal but  impossible  to  irrigate  successfully  from  deep-bored  wells,  but  after  five 
years'  trial  it  is  admitted  by  all  users  of  the  FULTON  PUMP  to  be  not  only  the 
cheapest  but  the  surest  way  to  irrigate. 


Pumping  Plant  of  John  Bolingcr,  San  Jose,  Cal.    Note  the  smile  on  this  honest  old  German's 
face.    He  thinks  he  has  the  best  system  on  earth. 


READ  WHAT  MR.  C.  S.  LOMBARD  HAS  TO  SAY  ABOUT  HIS  PUMP. 

Redlands,  Cal.,  February  12,  1900. 
Mr.  A.  T.  Ames,  Gait,  Cal.—  Dear  Sir:   After  using  your  No.  2  Power  Head  for  nearly  two  years, 
during  which  time  I  have  critically  examined  everything  in  the  way  of  a  Deep  Well  Pump  in  this  part 
of  the  State,  I  feel  It  my  duty  to  state  that,  in  my  opinion,  you  make  the  best  Deep  Well  Pump  now 
upon  the  market  for  deep  pumping.   For  irrigating  purposes  your  No.  2  and  No.  3  have  no  equal. 

Respectfully  yours,  C.  S.  LOMBARD. 

Manufactured  at  Gait,  Sacramento  Co.,  Cal.,  by  A.  T.  AMES. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  in  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54Ch"cago?' 

Branch  Office,  3  7   Sheldon   Building:.  San    Francisco  Cal. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


EXHAUSTED  LAND. 

The  first  element  to  become  exhausted  in  land  Is  nitrogen 
The  application  of  100  lbs.  of 

NITRATE    OF  SODA 

per  acre  will  supply  this  and  produce  astonishing  results.  It 
Is  the  cheapest  and  most  available  source  of  nitrogen. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    <fc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


F^R/\rNCIS    SMITH   8c  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


SHEET 


FOR    TOWN    VUrtTER  W/ORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ...      -      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphal turn. 


OO 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  ^:25. 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WII  I  ADn  CTPPI  PAIMfiF  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
WILLftKU  3  1  EEL   KiAl^VlE  w(J  wm  fQr  ft  8hort  Umf)  deliTer  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
prfce  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21i4  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  ooal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Lonls,  Mo.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

First  Introduction  to  America  of 


Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  Paris  Exposition  and  winner  of  Gold  Medals 
at  International  Expositions  of  Eome,  Ville  de  Dijon  and  Turin,  also 
Diploma  of  Honor  at  Marseilles.  Recommended  as  efficacious  by  largest 
European  nurserymen  and  growers,  including  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  J 
and  others.  All  pests  of  outdoor  and  indoor  plant  life,  including  San  Jose  ♦ 
scale,  succumb  to  the  effects  of  this  remedy.  Fruit  growers,  superin-  ' 
tendents  of  parks  and  large  estates  and  horticulturists  generally  will 
oblige  us  by  writing  for  pamphlets,  prices  and  other  information. 

V.  CASAZZA  &  BRO., 


190=192  Prince  St., 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


ROBERT  BRAND  &  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OF  

"MINNESOTA  CHIEF"  THRESHERS 


and  SELF-FEEDERS. 


A  FULL  LIBE  OF 


Separator,  Engine  and  Horse  Power 
Repairs  and  Extras 

ALU/flYS    I  IN  STOCK, 


Leather  and  Rubber  Belting. 


Mr  Chanticleer  -  lib  no  use  scratching  over 
this  alraw.  Biddy,  il  was  lhreshed  by  a 
flinnesola  Chief  " 


Agents  Fischer's  Taper  Straw-Burning  Boilers 
and  Bay  City  Iron  Works  Engines. 

and  Salesrooms:   525  Third  Street, 

Bet.  Washington  and  Clay  Sts., 
OAKLAND,  CAL.         Telephone  Cedar  781. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


FOR 


IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Machine  Works, 

183-185-18r  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
F*lr-«t  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pumps,  Power  Pump*,  Etc  , 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  .Tnhbln?  and  Repairing 


UNION  OIL   COMPANY   OF  CALIFORNIA, 

PRODUCERS   AMD  REFINERS  OP 

PETROLEUM. 

xSPSAkSRh.  ^  DISTILLATE  FOR  SPRAYING. 

MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.,  Patent  Agents. 

330    Market   St.,    San    Francleco,  Cal. 

AND  918  F  STREET,  N.  W.,  WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  will  find  it  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agenoy.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  in  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal oi  ties  of  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  scientific  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary, and  record  of  original  oases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  which  can 
be  offered  home  Inventors  by  other  agenoies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  of 
determining  the  patentability  of  inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  whloh  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  ox  applying  for  patents  upon  inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  tree  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DEWEY,  STRONG  ft  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market 
St.,  San  Franclaco,  Cal. 
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List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  16,  1901. 

672,344.— Snatch  Block— Amundson  & 
Knight,  Blue  Canyon,  Wash'. 

672,401.— Bicycle  Support— R.  Axel, 
S.  P. 

672.256.  — Motive  Power— G.  A.  Bob- 
rick,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

672.257.  — Refrigerator  —  G.  A.  Bob- 
rick,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

672,309.— Locating  Minerals  — P.  H. 
Brown,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

672,413.— Gold-Saving  Appliance— T. 
J.  Burke,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

672,075.— Steering  Gear— E.  H.  Cow- 
art,  S.  F. 

672,315.— Water  Wheel— W.  A.  Doble, 
S  F 

672.186.  —  Gas  Generator— J.  T.  Ed- 
wards, Weaverville,  Cal. 

672.187.  — Gas  Generator— J.  T.  Ed- 
wards, Weaverville,  Cal. 

672.320.  —  Counterbalance  —  R.  E. 
Ford,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

672.321.  — Badge— F.  Frazier,  Scottsdale, 
A.  T. 

672,406.— Desk  Telephone— H.  Herb- 
stritt,  S.  F. 

672,371.— Jar  Cap  Sealer— W.  L.  In- 
gram, Wilderville,  Or. 

672.131.  — Type  Justifying  —  Lena  A. 
Merrill,  Riverside,  Cal. 

671,973.— Gold  -  Saving  Apparatus.— 

W.  Moberry,  Oceano,  Cal. 
672,328.— Night  Lamp— H.  Moller,  S.  F. 

672.132.  — Nut  Lock— Morgan  &  Main, 
San  Jose,  Cal. 

672,242.— Garbage  Furnace— J.  C.  H. 

Stut,  Oakland,  Cal. 
672,248.— Flour  Bolting  Machine  — 

C.  L.  White,  Dayton,  Wash. 
34,378.— Design— J.  Ewing,  S.  F. 

Hedge  Plants. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  sorry  that  I 
said  a  word  against  the  Monterey  cy- 
press as  a  hedge  plant  without  offering 
a  substitute,  for  the  reason  that  there 
is  too  much  criticism  and  fault  finding, 
too  much  pulling  down  of  old  houses 
without  providing  better  ones  for  the 
inmates.  There  are  several  good  hedge 
plants  far  better  than  cypress,  accord- 
ing to  my  notion.  The  California 
privet  (don't  plant  the  Japanese  as  a 
substitute,  as  it  is  inferior)  is  probably 
unexcelled  for  general  use.  It  is  hardy, 
easily  grown,  stands  abuse  wonderfully 
and  keeps  its  dark  green  color  exceed- 
ingly well. 

The  laurestinus  is  another  excellent 
hedge  plant  for  this  section,  but  re- 
quires a  little  care  to  manage,  so  that 
plenty  of  flowers  will  appear  in  winter. 
It  is  very  beautiful  when  properly  man- 
aged. Of  course,  for  low  border 
hedges  nothing  is  better  than  dwarf 
box.  H.  G.  Keesling. 

Edenvale,  April  28,  1901. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cured 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  W  hen  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  Inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SITUATION  U/ANTED. 

Young  man,  22  years,  with  practical  training  and 
knowledge  of  farming  and  fruit  growing,  and  a 
student  of  the  Agr  College  in  Berkeley,  wishes  a 
position  of  responsibility  on  some  large  farm, 
fruit  ranch  or  vineyard.  References  furnished. 
Address  W.  C.  S.,  care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 

SITUATION  WANTED 

by  thoroughly  qualified  orchardlst  and  vineyardist 
as  foreman  or  superintendent.  Special  knowledge 
in  drying  and  shipping  fruit.  Highest  references. 
Address  "Orchardlst,"  Rural  Press,  S.  F..  Cal. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

To  Prevent  Abortion. 

The  Royal  Agricultural  Society  of 
England,  says  the  Orange  Judd  Farmer, 
has  been  distributing  a  leaflet  to  cattle 
owners  throughout  Great  Britain.  It 
will  be  noted  that  no  medicine  is  admin- 
istered internally,  but  attention  is 
directed  solely  to  prevention  by  sanita- 
tion and  disinfection.  The  common 
cause  of  repeated  abortion  at  intervals 
in  the  same  herd  is  contagion.  The 
disease  is  caused  by  a  germ  which  mul- 
tiplies in  the  womb,  between  that  and 
the  membranes  that  surround  the  calf. 
The  premature  expulsion  of  the  calf  is 
the  result  of  the  inflammation  and  irri- 
tation of  the  womb  set  up  by  the 
germs,  but  the  cow  thus  affected  may 
nevertheless  carry  her  calf  the  full 
term. 

The  discharges  which  come  away 
from  an  affected  cow,  and  especially 
those  that  escape  during  and  after  the 
act  of  abortion,  contain  the  germs  in 
great  numbers  and  are,  therefore, 
capable  of  spreading  the  disease.  The 
disease  is  probably  usually  spread  by 
such  discharges  coming  into  contact 
with  the  root  of  the  tail  and  vulva  of 
the  healthy  cow,  but  it  may  be  spread 
by  means  of  the  bull.  Whenever  an 
outbreak  occurs  it  should  be  treated  on 
the  lines  applicable  to  the  suppression 
of  other  contagious  diseases. 

The  measures  adopted  should  include 
(1)  the  prompt  removal  from  the  herd 
of  any  cow  that  has  aborted,  or  that 
shows  signs  of  impending  abortion  ;  (2) 
destruction  of  the  foetus  and  its  mem- 
branes by  fire  or  otherwise  ;  (3)  fre- 
quent cleansing  and  disinfection  of  the 
cowshed  ;  (4)  daily  sponging  of  the  root 
of  the  tail  and  neighborhood  of  the 
vulva  of  each  cow  with  a  disinfectant 
solution.  In  disinfecting  the  stable 
attention  should  be  directed  mainly  to 
the  hinder  part  of  the  stalls  and  the  gut- 
ter behind  the  cows.  As  a  disinfect- 
ant, a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper, 
chloride  of  lime  or  carbolic  acid,  one  in 
fifty  parts  of  water,  may  be  employed. 
The  more  freely  this  is  used  the  better. 
For  sponging  the  cows,  the  following 
may  be  used  :  Corrosive  sublimate  24 
drachms,  hydrochloric  acid  2\  ounces, 
water  2  gallons.  It  is  important  to 
note  that  this  solution  is  highly  dan- 
gerous.  

Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

A  CASE  OF  BONE  CANCER. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  young  cow 
with  a  sore  on  the  side  of  her  face  on  a 
line  from  nostril  to  ear.  A  lump  the  size 
of  a  goose  egg  came  there  three  months 
ago  and  in  two  or  three  weeks  a  small  raw 
sore  appeared  at  the  lower  end  of  it.  It 
remains  about  the  same  yet,  except  that 
the  raw,  red  sore  is  gradually  growing, 
apparently  eating  the  skin  away.  It  now 
covers  about  half  of  the  lump.  The  lump 
remains  about  the  same  size  as  at  first. 
What  is  it  and  what  shall  I  do  for  it  ? — 
J.  W.  Steele,  Dos  Palos,  Cal. 

It  is  osteo  sarcoma — a  bone  cancer. 
Apply  powdered  arsenic  to  the  raw 
surface  once  only.  This  will  cause  a 
slough,  after  which  it  will  be  necessary 
to  use  a  wash  of  warm  carbolic  water 
and  castile  soap,  after  which  apply  dry 
iodoform.  It  would  be  best  to  consult 
the  nearest  qualified  veterinarian  to 
examine  the  teeth. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 
510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have  been 
used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  in  the  worst 
lnfestea  districts  of  Callfo  nla  and  with  the  best  of 
results,  rlrlnir  entire  satisfaction  and  proving  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  Investment  to  the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  Is  tested  and  found  reliable  before 
a  single  dose  Is  pat  on  the  market. 

Write  for  literature  and  tentivumials. 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

Bacteriological  Dept.,  FRE9NO.  CAL. 


WE  WANT; 


1  A  RELIABLE  PERSON 

n  of  leM  thta  8.000 
•  to  distribute  clreu- 
i    and  umplM  for  Urge  ulrerttMn;  cub  paid,  pU**utt  work,  bo  •cbemc 

*"«••  M01T0N  DISTRIBUTED  AQENCT,  CLEVELAND*  0. 


-DE  LAVAL- 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  improved  "Alpha"  disc  or  divided  milk- 
strata  system  is  used  in  the  De  Laval  separators 
only.  Strong  patents  prevent  its  use  in  any 
other  machines.  The  "disc"  system  makes 
the  De  Laval  machines  as  superior  to  other 
separators  as  such  other  separators  are  to 
setting  systems.  It  roduces  necessary  speed 
one-half,  reduces  size  of  revolving  bowl,  saves 
labor  and  power,  enables  simplicity  and  dura- 
bility, skimming  cold  milk,  running  cream  of 
any  desired  thickness,  and  insures  absolute 
thoroughness  of  separation  under  all  con- 
ditions, which  is  not  possible  with  any  other 
separator  or  creaming  system. 

Send  for  "  20th  Century  "  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Srs., 
Chicago 


103  <t  105  Mission  Sr., 

San  Francisco 


General  Offices: 
74  Cortlandt  Street, 
NEW  YORK. 


1102  Ap.ch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 

Montreal. 


The  Improved  United  States  Separator 

as  it  appears  on  the  market  to-day  is  the  result  of  years 
of  study  and  experiment.*  While  we  do  not  claim  it 
is  perfect,  although  many  users  say  it  is  as  near  perfec- 
tion as  possible,  yet  we  do  claim  that  it  is  unequalled 
by  any  other  make  on  the  market.  This  claim  is 
based  upon  its  work  at  Experiment  Stations  and  in 
Dairies  and  Creameries  the  country  over,  where  it 
has  demonstrated  many  times  that  it 

Does  more  exhaustive  skimming,  therefore  Saves  Cream : 
Has  greater  capacity  according  to  price,  therefore  Saves  Time : 
Requires  less  power  to  run  and  less  t;me  to  clean,  therefore  Saves  Labor: 
Has  greater  simplicity  and  durability,  therefore  Saves  Expense. 

In  fact  it  has  so  many  times  proved  in  competition 
with  other  makes  its  overwhelming  superiority  as  to 
make  good  its  right  to  be  known  as 

The  Standard  Cream  Separator  of  the  World 

If  you  will  follow  the  advice  of  its  users  you  will 
investigate  its  merits  before  buying  some  other  make 
said  to  be  "just  as  good."  Remember  there  are 
none  such. 

/  i  <•  also  sell  a  complete  line  of  Dairy  and  Creamery  Apparatus. 
Write  for  descriptive  catalogues  of  v.  hat  you  are  in  need  of . 


REPRESENTATIVES  WANTED  TO  HANDLE  OUR  OOODS  IN  TERRITORY 
NOT  ALREADY  COVERED. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO.,  Bellows  Falls,  Vt. 


California  s>  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetable*  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


DEWEY,  STE0NG  k  CO.,  Patent  Solicitors,  330  Market  St,  San  Francisco,  Gal. 
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New  Agricultural  Books. 

Rhubarb  Culture.— One  of  the  latest 
vegetables  to  receive  attention  in  this  line 
is  the  common  pie  plant,  or  rhubarb.  Un- 
like most  of  the  vegetables  used  for  win- 
ter forcing,  no  expensive  structures  are 
required.  The  facilities  for  growing  this 
vegetable  are  already  found  on  every 
farm.  Cheap  board  structures  are  put  up 
and  heated  with  an  ordinary  stove.  In 
these,  rhubarb  roots  are  closely  packed 
and  then  forced  into  growth.  The  result- 
ing product  is  very  handsome  in  appear- 
ance, quality  and  flavor.  For  home  use, 
rhubarb  can  also  be  satisfactorily  forced 
in  an  ordinary  house  cellar,  using  a  kero- 
sene lamp  or  lantern  to  supply  the  neces- 
sary heat.  The  best  product  is  grown  in 
absolute  darkness.  Mr.  Morse,  who  is  an 
expert  gardener,  gives  in  detail  the  com- 
mercial method  of  forcing,  together  with 
the  actual  cost,  yield  and  prices  which 
have  ruled  for  several  seasons.  In  Part 
II  Mr.  Fiske  treats  of  other  methods  of 
forcing,  as  well  as  systems  of  outdoor  cul- 
tivation. The  book  is  bound  in  cloth,  136 
pages,  illustrated;  50  cents. 

Plum  Culture. — This  is  a  monograph 
of  the  plums,  cultivated  and  indigenous, 
in  North  America;  with  a  complete  ac- 
count of  their  propagation,  cultivation 
and  utilization,  by  F.  A.  Waugh.  Prof. 
Waugh  is  one  of  the  best  known  of  the 
plum  specialists.  In  his  capacity  of  horti- 
culturist to  the  Vermont  Experiment 
Station,  he  has  made  extensive  studies 
and  experiments  along  almost  all  the  lines 
covered  by  the  book.  The  discoveries  and 
practical  experiences  of  others  have  not 
been  disregarded,  and  the  preface  ac- 
knowledges the  help  of  such  eminent  men 
as  Prof.  John  Craig,  Mr.  J.  W.  Kerr  and 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
complete,  accurate  and  satisfactory  works 
ever  written  for  the  field  of  American  hor- 
ticulture. Illustrated,  370  page3,  cloth; 
$1.50. 

Alfalfa. — Secretary  F.  D.  Coburn  of 
the  Kansas  Board  of  Agriculture,  who  has 
been  very  actively  and  helpfully  Identified 
as  an  official  with  the  development  of  this 
and  several  of  the  more  recent  valuable 
agricultural  plants,  has  in  a  practical 
treatise  of  160  pages  presented  all  the  best 
that  is  known  up  to  the  present  time  on 
the  growth,  uses  and  feeding  value  of  al- 
falfa, thoroughly  discussing  the  subjects 
in  all  their  bearings.  Although  in  the 
main  treating  the  matter  in  a  general  way, 
it  is  dealt  with  as  well  from  the  stand- 
point of  each  State  where  it  has  been  ex- 
perimented with,  and  gives  the  observa- 
tions of  both  farmers  and  scientists  there 
who  have  paid  it  closest  attention.  No 
such  fund  of  fact  and  experience  has  be- 
fore been  made  available  to  the  public 
upon  this  subject.  Mr.  Coburn's  hand- 
book is  so  complete  and  so  excellent  that 
no  one  who  has  not  studied  it  can  claim  to 
be  well  informed  about  alfalfa  and  its  sig- 
nificance in  improved  farm  and  animal 
husbandry.    Cloth,  50  cents. 

All  the  foregoing  works  are  published 
by  the  Orange  Judd  Co.,  and  will  be  fur- 
nished postpaid  for  the  prices  given  by 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press,  San  Fran- 
cisco. 

What  is  a  Kindergarten? 

Mr.  George  Hansen  of  Berkeley  is  a 
landscape  architect  of  much  depth  and 
breadth  in  his  thinking  and  conse- 
quently, perhaps,  of  much  originality  in 
his  designs  and  philosophic  exposition 
of  the  motive  involved.  We  know  of  no 
one  in  his  line  who  is  less  conventional 
and  restricted  both  in  design  and  in 
command  of  the  principles  involved.  In 
a  handsome  booklet,  just  published  by 
Elder  &  Shepard  of  S.  F.,  entitled 
"What  is  a  Kindergarten?"  there  is 
a  claim  for  proper  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  these  peerless  training  places 
for  the  youngest  of  the  race  are  really 
"children's  gardens"  and  that  to  omit 
or  to  obscure  their  horticultural  feat- 
ures is  to  sacrifice  the  best  there  is  in 
them  for  the  development  of  the  child, 
mentally,  morally  and  physically.  This 
idea  is  strikingly  presented  and  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  plea  for  the  proper  recogni- 
tion of  this  feature  and  proper  effort  to 
secure  it.  So  far,  perhaps,  any  good 
writer  can  go,  but  Mr.  Hansen  con- 
tinues to  show  by  precept  and  illustra- 
tion how  excellent  results  can  be 
secured  even  with  small  space,  and  cost 
in  this  line  he  passes  beyond  any  litera- 
ture known  to  us  on  the  subject.  His 
work  should  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
have  to  do  with  homes  and  children  or 
who  hope  for  the  elevation  of  the  race. 
The  price  is  75  cents,  cloth,  80  pages, 
with  ten  full  page  plates.  The  work 
can  be  ordered  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press. 


A  Successful  Fruit  Drier. 

We  have  received  from  B.  Cunningham 
of  Liberty,  Oregon,  a  copy  of  a  descrip- 
tive catalogue  of  the  Peerless  prune  evap- 
orator, which  he  is  advertising  in  our  col- 
umns. This  pamphlet  gives  a  very  clear 
description  of  his  drier  and  a  sectional 
diagram,  so  that  one  can  see  at  a  glance 
the  arrangements  relied  upon  to  produce 
the  good  effects  which  many  who  have 
used  it  testify  to.  The  catalogue  should 
be  consulted  by  all  interested  in  machine 
evaporation. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

BOL8TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  T 

JERSEYS,  HOLBTEINS  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Mies  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  tlmeB,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F„  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Have  70  choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

TRACY  POOLTRV  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon.  Prop.  Specialties:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Single-Comb  Whit*  Leghorns  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  roosters  for  sale.  Egirs  11.60  per 
setting  of  15.   Incuba'.or  lots  15.00  per  100. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  THOROUGH  BRED  FOWLS  in  Btnall  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  St  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.    Best  quality.   Lowest  price. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


8.  P.  LINDOREN  &  SONS,  Klngsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale.  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stcck. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   S.  B.  Wright.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE ,  POLAND-CHINA  Si  1)1  HOC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shlres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf  oran,  1900. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

SPECIAL  BREEDERS'  SALE 

At  Auction,  Wednesday,  May  8, 1901, 

AT  BROOKSIDE  STOCK  FARM, 
Five  Miles  East  of  Stockton  on  Copperopolis  Road, 
25  Head  of  Registered  and  High  Grade 
Durham  Bulls,  Cows  and  Heifers. 

Bids  by  mail  will  receive  due  attention.  Free 
conveyance  for  intending  purchasers  from  Stock- 
ton.  Free  lunch  at  12:30.       CHAS.  A.  STOWE. 


JUST  AS  NATURAL 
and  .  good  deal  mora  reliable,  Doeao't 
br.tk  1  u  t%zm  or  make  Ha  cblck.  looay. 
Doean'tatay  olftfc.  neat  and  allow  the  egrt 
to  chill  but  hatches  e.ery  egg  that  can  b. 
hatched.  THE 

«U  PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

la  abaorotely  perfect  as  to  Incubator  eaaenatala — proper  applica- 
tion and  distribution  of  heat  and  molature,  ream- 
|  lat Ion  aad  ventilation.  For  M  to 9U  eggs.  WE  Ml 
FIEIQHT  ANYWHERE  >°  the  U.S.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co..  80*217  P'talnma,  Cal. 

to*  WIRE  NETTING 

*  for  POULTRY  and  other  purpose,. 

LOVU  PRICES, 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  at  Iron  Works , 

5  Fremont  't..  San  Francisco. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

PATENT  AGENTS,         830  Market  8t.,  8.  F. 


Publishers 
of  the 

"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers' 
Hand-Book 
and  Guide." 

PRICE  40c 


Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incuhator  and  Brooder, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
OAKLAND  FOULIBI  YARDS, 

1317  Castro  St.  Oakland.  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  H.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petaluma  and  Sevastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexes  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


Cooper'sSheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000  000  YEARLY. 


Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobacco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  in  others. 
It  cures  without  Injury.   No  smell. 


General  Agents,  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
222  SANSOne  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


COTSWOLD  RAMS. 

Eighty  head  of  imported  Cotswold 
Rams  for  sale. 

May  be  seen  at  Crows  Landing  on  San  Joaquin 
river.   For  mutton  lambs  they  are  unexcelled. 
Inquire  of  KIRK  PATRICK  St  WBITTAKER, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIOS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 


By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  SI  postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Hotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.Callfornia  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


FRANK    A.  me.CH/A/W, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep. 

They  were  all  Imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  Imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep^for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep. with- 
out wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  25  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale 


FRAnK  A.  MiiiHAM,  Importer  and  breeder, 

Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
R03A,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  A 
Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 


The " £ocomobile"  Company 

OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


STATIONS: 


"I 


No.  S. 


255  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
103  gonth  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
106   Telegraph    Avenue,  Oakland. 

Your  choice  in  nine  different  styles.  Ladies 
can  operate  them.  Sold  in  guaranteed  condition 
at  reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  catalogues 
and  information  will  be  sent  on  application. 


THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

Is  still  In  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  In  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Chnmplon 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record :  California  State  Pair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  IS  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  53  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

tSz    CO.,    117     E .    2  3  rd    St..    Los    Angelas,  Cal. 


SESSIONS 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


FOR  POULTRY 


This  meal  Is  the  highest  grade  goods  on  the  market.  We  guarantee  It  ABSOLUTELY  FREE 
FROM  ANY  DISAGREEABLE  ODOR.  It  Is  PURE  MEAT  and  costs  no  more  than  cheap  tankages. 
Send  for  sample.   It  will  surprise  and  please  you. 

EMERY  FERTILIZER  CO.,  INDIANA  AND  J44TH  ST8„  SAM  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying  ground  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  -  New  York  -  Omaha  =  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  -  San  Francisco. 
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JACKSON'S  PATENT  IMPROVED  "ECLIPSE"  HARVESTING 


STACKER  and  LOADER. 


EASY 
TO 
OPERATE. 


NO  BETTER  MACHINES 

MADE. 
WILL  BUILD  A  STACK 
25  FEET  HIGH. 


MACHINERY. 


Have  Taken 
the  Lead 
for 


25  YEARS.     1  ^ 


STRONG 
AND 
WELL 
MADE. 


SEND  F~OR 
DESCRIPT1UE 
CIRCULAR. 


Jackson's  Patent  Self-Feeders  for  Threshers, 
"     "Light  Weight"  Horse  Forks, 
"  "     Iron  Pulley  Blocks, 

"  m     Power  Fork  Hoists, 

"  Folding  Derricks, 

"       Rotary  Vineyard  Harrow, 
44       Walker  Hay  Carriers. 


HAS  NO  EQUAL. 
SELLS 
ON  ITS  OWN 
MERITS. 


BUCK,  COMBINED. 

DOES  THE  WORK 
OF 

ALL  OTHER  HAY  OR 
HORSE  RAKES. 

SEHD  FOR  FOLDER  GIVIBG  DESCRIPTION. 


411  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS,  

THE  NEW  BENICIA  CROSS  KILL 


Size, 
Eight  Feet. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Weight, 
2185  Lbs. 


THE  IMPERIAL 


We  desire  to  impress  the  public  not  so  much  with  the  weight  of  the  Imperial 
as  with  the  beveled  edges  of  the  Discs.  It  has  no  equal  upon  low  ground,  where 
the  grass  or  wheat  has  been  affected  by  frost.  It  will  cover  all  exposed  roots, 
forcing  them  into  the  soil,  thus  saving  at  least  from  25%  to  50%.  The  Imperial 
does  not  push  any  plant  away  in  front,  but  simply  passes  over  the  ground  and 
resets  the  plants. 

The  chief  principle  upon  which  the  Imperial  is  constructed,  and  to  which  it 
owes  all  its  merits  as  a  useful  and  indispensable  farm  implement,  is  the  applica- 
tion of  pressure  upon  the  sides  of  hard  lumps,  as  well  as  the  downward  force 
given  by  the  common  rollers. 

Do  not  buy  any  other  tool  until  you  have  satisfied  yourself  regarding  the 
Imperial.   


Diameter, 
Twenty-four 
Inches. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 

Price,  $125. 


We  have  a  stock  of  the  Latest  Improved  CREAMERY  and  DAIRY  MACHINERY 
and  Supplies,  and  make  a  specialty  of  furnishing  and  installing  complete  out- 
fits. Our  creamery  and  engineering  experts  give  careful  attention  to  our 
proposed  installations.    Send  us  a  postal  for  our  1901  CREAMERY  AND  DAIRY  CATALOGUE. 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


SACRAMENTO.    LOS  ANGELES.    PORTLAND,  OR. 


.Manufactory:    Benicia  Agricultural  Works,  Benicia,  Cal. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  19. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY,  MAY  II.  1901. 


THIRTIETH  TEAK. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


In  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 

There  is  now  much  activity  and  progress  mani- 
fested in  some  parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley,  and  it 
is  timely  to  print  a  few  words  in  behalf  of  this  peer- 
less portion  of  the  State.  Our  readers  are  kept  con- 
stantly informed  of  agricultural 
doings  in  the  dozen  counties 
which  comprise  the  valley,  some 
of  these  counties  being  larger 
than  some  Eastern  States. 
What  we  have  in  mind  now  is  to 
indicate  the  geographical  im- 
mensity and  variety  of  the 
valley;  and  this,  with  reference 
also  to  its  geological  history,  is 
presented  in  impressive  style  in 
a  recent  article  in  the  Sunset 
Magazine  with  appropriate  illus- 
trations: 

Long,  long  ago,  when  the 
earth  was  in  the  making,  the 
western  coast  of  this  continent 
presented  another  face  than  that 
which  now  smiles  back  to  the 
smiling  skies.  The  waves  of  a 
great  sea  then  beat  against  the 
slopes  of  the  Sierras.  Where 
now  are  cities  and  towns  and 
farmsteads,  and  all  the  level  land 
is  grain  and  grass  and  fruit  and 
flowers  and  foliage,  the  seagull 
then  winged  its  lonely  flight 
from  morn  till  eve,  and  saw  be- 
neath it  but  a  waste  of  silent 
waters.  Then,  in  the  fullness  of 
time,  the  sea  receded.  Its  last 
remnant  is  the  bay  of  Suisun. 
Its  ancient  bed  is  now  the  floor 
of  the  great  valley  of  central 
California.  Four  hundred  miles 
long,  as  the  birds  fly,  and  sixty 
to  seventy  miles  in  width,  this 
vast  basin  is,  in  itself,  an  im- 
perial domain. 

It  is  hard,  at  first  trial,  to  get 
a  just  conception  of  the  size  of 
this  immense,  arable  plain,  cap- 


products  of  semi-tropic  climes — a  valley  stretching 
through  such  a  variety  of  temperatures  that  at  the 
very  time  the  Christmas  snows  are  deep  upon  its 
mountain  walls,  the  violets  are  in  bloom  and  the 
oranges  are  yellow  in  the  sunlight  that  floods  its 
floor.    Consider,  now,  with  comparison's  help,  how 


dance.  These  comparisons,  of  course,  convey  no  real 
conception  of  the  colossal  scale  on  which  it  has  pleased 
the  Almighty  Maker  to  show  forth  his  handiwork. 
They  can  but  feebly  aid.  One  must  stand  bodily  in 
the  presence  of  all  this  immensity;  he  must  set  his 
own  feet  upon  the  towering  peaks  and  let  his  own 
eyes  roam  delighted  over  the 
panorama  unrolled  beneath  him; 
he  must  draw  into  his  blood  the 
sweetness  of  the  smiling  vale 
and  the  strength  of  the  ever- 
lasting hills,  before  the  beauty, 
the  serenity  and  the  majesty  of 
this  bright,  brave,  dear  land 
can  lay  fast  hold  upon  his 
soul. 

The  larger  plate  on  this  page 
shows  a  few  of  the  horticultural 
interests  of  the  San  Joaquin 
valley.  There  are,  of  course, 
immense  stock,  grain,  dairy  and 
field  crop  interests,  to  which  we 
shall  allude  as  other  occasion 
offers.  Of  the  group  of  pictures 
on  this  page  the  upper  one  rep- 
resents a  drying  field  of  peaches, 
apricots  or  prunes.  Below  on 
the  left  is  a  glimpse  at  raisin 
curing  between  the  vines  in  the 
vineyard,  while  on  the  right  is 
the  interior  of  one  of  the  im- 
mense raisin  packing  houses. 
Below  are  other  scenes  in  the 
fruit-drying  connection.  The 
pictures  are  all  characteristic 
and  significant  of  important 
valley  interests. 


Fruit  Drying  in  the 
Joaquin  Valley. 


A  Bunch  of  Eucalyptus  Viminalis  Trees. 

able  as  it  is  of  maintaining  a  population  of  six  or 
seven  millions,  possessing  every  variety  of  tillable 
soil,  in  which  flourish,  in  like  abundance,  the  grains, 
grasses,  vegetables  and  fruits  of  the  temperate  zones 
and  the  vine,  orange,  lemon,  olive,  date,  fig  and  other 


big  this  bigness  is.  Pennsylvania  has 
a  great  territory;  but  if  Pennsylvania 
could  be  set  down  in  this  valley,  there 
would  be  left  a  ribbon  of  soil  an  acre 
wide  and  a  thousand  miles  long  around 
the  edges  of  the  Quaker  common- 
wealth. Ohio  is  a  great  State;  but  if 
Ohio  were  spread  out  in  this  valley, 
there  would  be  left  5000  square  miles 
of  the  floor  uncovered  or  a  vacant 
spot  into  which  the  State  of  Con- 
necticut could  be  dropped.  Turn  the 
valley  into  a  ballroom,  and  the  six 
States  of  New  Hampshire,  Massa- 
chusetts, New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  Delaware  and 
Rhode  Island  could  waltz  together  on  the  big  floor, 
and  have  room  to  spare,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe,  Asia,  Africa  and  America  could  find  seats 
around  the  walls  in  which  to  watch  the  gigantic 


Eucalyptus  Viminalis. 

The  eucalyptus  viminalis  is  a 
tree  which  should  be  better 
known  in  places  where  the  tem- 
perature conditions  are  rather 
trying  for  the  globulus,  which  is 
now  our  most  widely  planted 
species.  The  reports  about 
trees  at  the  University  sub- 
station for  forestry  near  Chico 
show  that  the  viminalis  grows 
very  fast,  and  forms  a  noble 
tree,  perfectly  hardy,  but  not 
always  able  to  sustain  itself 
against  the  winds.  Trees  80 
feet  in  height  and  12  inches  in 
diameter,  planted  since  1888, 
are  on  the  grounds  of  the 
station.  Trees  thirty  years  old  are  on  Rancho 
Chico. 

The  very  curious  and  interesting  group  of  E.  vim- 
inalis, shown  in  the  picture,  stands  on  the  station 
grounds.  The  trees  were  evidently  heeled-in,  in  a 
short  trench,  when  taken  from  a  nursery,  and  grew 
there.  At  the  present  time,  from  a  small  base  30 
feet  long  and  3  feet  wide,  spring  twenty-two  large 
and  some  thirty  small  trees.  The  twenty-two  largest 
are  from  50  to  75  feet  high  and  from  12  to  35  inches 
in  circumference  of  trunks.  The  thirty  small  trees 
have  merely  existed  for  years  past.  The  trunks 
touch  at  the  base  (90  square  feet),  and,  widening  in 
search  of  light  and  air,  fill,  at  the  height  of  50  feet, 
a  quadrilateral  of  about  1000  square  feet.  This  is  a 
remarkable  illustration  of  extremely  compact  tree 
growth  on  good  soil.  The  Third  State  Forestry  Re- 
port states  that  Eucalyptus  viminalis  was  the  most 
successful  species  tested. 
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The  Week. 

Things  seem  brighter  since  the  rains.  People 
have  become  reconciled  more  or  less  to  the  loss  of  a 
good  part  of  the  fruit  crop  and  are  getting  what 
consolation  they  can  out  of  the  chances  for  good 
prices  for  what  is  left.  Some  grain  and  hay  will  be 
notably  helped,  and  a  considerable  area  of  summer 
crops  will  be  realized,  which  seemed  at  one  time  out 
of  the  question.  We  are  going  to  pull  through  the 
year  in  better  shape  than  expected  on  the  whole, 
and  shall  lay  hold  on  the  hope  for  a  return  to  the  old 
era  when  the  years  were  all  right  on  both  ends  and 
good  down  the  middle  also.  It  is  certainly  about 
time  for  that  blissful  period  to  return. 

Milling  wheat  is  unchanged  but  shipping  has  per- 
haps weakened  a  little— still  there  is  little  offering 
and  if  one  wanted  much  he  would  have  to  speak  up 
for  it  probably.  One  ship  has  gone  to  Europe  and  a 
good  part  of  a  steamer-load  of  wheat  and  flour  for 
South  America.  Barley  is  quiet  and  buyers  are  hold- 
ing aloof:  not  much  is  offering.  Feed  barley  is 
slightly  lower.  Oats  are  scarce  and  high  and  corn 
scarcer  and  higher,  nothing  but  Eastern  corn  being 
in  sight.  Beans  are  quiet  and  held  steadily:  only 
colored  beans  lacking  in  firmness.  The  supply  of 
bran  is  larger  but  rates  are  unchanged.  The  hay 
market  shows  nothing  interesting:  receipts  have 
been  small  since  the  rain,  which  helps  to 
hold  things  steady.  All  meats  are  rather 
easier  but  not  changed:  hogs  are  arriving  more 
freely  both  from  local  and  Eastern  supply  points. 
Butter  is  still  steady  —  the  surplus  being 
taken  by  packers  as  it  arrives  ;  all  desirable  lots 
reach  quotations.  Flat  cheese  is  quiet  and  weak, 
but  unchanged.  Eggs  are  slow  and  are  not  going  at 
such  full  figures.  Packers  are  nearly  stocked  up. 
Many  Eastern  are  going  into  storage  here.  A  full 
trainload— twelve  cars— of  Eastern  eggs  going  into 
Los  Angeles  from  Kansas  shows  that  the  southern 
hens  are  not  doing  their  duty.  Poultry  prices  are 
not  quite  so  good,  as  there  are  large  supplies,  both 
of  local  and  Eastern  ;  only  young  ducks  are  scarce 
and  high.  Old  potatoes  are  in  light  supply  and 
held  chiefly  by  three  firms,  who  expect  to  do  well 
with  them  because  the  first  crop  of  new  potatoes  was 
light  and  full  amounts  are  thought  likely  to  be  de- 
layed until  July.  Onions  are  scarce  ;  some  new  reds 
are  coming,  and  some  fresh  garlic  is  also  in  to  help 
out  the  old,  which  has  been  quite  scarce  lately.  Or- 
anges are  quiet  and  unchanged,  with  plenty  in  sight. 
Lemons  are  rather  easy  and  limes  weak.  Cherries 
are  more  abundant  and  lower.  A  few  new  apricots 
have  come  in  from  Newcastle  and  sold  at  10  cents 


per  pound  and  upward.  Blackberries  are  now  in 
from  Newcastle,  as  well  as  from  Covina.  A  carload 
of  Ben  Davis  apples  is  en  route  from  Chicago — so 
President  McKinley  can  have  red  apples,  perhaps. 
Dried  fruits  are  quiet.  Desirable  lots  are  held  firmly 
because  of  the  outlook,  but  no  one  wants  to  buy  on 
that  basis  yet.  Prunes  are  said  to  be  selling  below 
the  Association  limit.  Bright,  free  wool  from  the 
northern  valleys  has  sold  freely  and  the  outlook  is 
good  for  northern  coast  wool,  which  is  not  all  shorn 
yet.  Scourers  are  looking  around  and  the  wool  sup- 
ply bids  fair  to  be  placed  all  right  this  spring. 

The  presidential  party  will  reach  California  by  the 
southern  route  and  be  well  within  our  borders  before 
this  issue  reaches  readers.  The  trip  through  the 
Southern  States  has  been  notable,  and  California  has 
a  good  measure  set  for  her  cordiality  and  hospitality. 
During  the  whole  of  next  week  the  President  will  be 
in  and  about  San  Francisco.  Of  course,  the  Presi- 
dent or  his  wife  will  be  the  great  figure  ;  but  there 
are  many  in  California  who  will  be  almost  as  glad  to 
see  Hon.  James  Wilson,  Secretary  of  Agriculture, 
who  has  shown  himself  to  be  so  well  informed  and 
appreciative  of  Western  agricultural  interests.  It 
has  been  exceedingly  fortunate  that  a  man  of  Mr. 
Wilson's  depth  and  breadth  has  been  in  the  Cabinet 
during  the  stirring  times  of  the  last  few  years,  and 
fortunate,  also,  that  there  has  been  such  a  man  in 
charge  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  when  such 
opportunities  for  development  and  extension  of  our 
agrico-commercial  arose.  Mr.  Wilson  has  forced  new 
life  and  vigor  into  the  agriculture  of  this  country 
from  the  bottom  up.  He  has  advanced  the  science 
and  the  popular  appreciation  of  it  as  no  other  man 
has  ever  done,  and  through  his  incomparable  system 
and  personnel  of  investigation  has  brought  the  fullest 
light  to  the  promotion  of  improved  practice.  As  we 
remarked  upon  an  earlier  occasion,  it  is  exceedingly 
fortunate  that  Mr.  Wilson  remains  in  place  through 
another  term  to  carry  to  further  fruition  the  policy 
which  he  invoked  in  the  beginning  for  the  promotion 
of  his  department  and  the  industry  to  which  its 
services  are  earnestly  devoted. 

It  is  certainly  pertinent  to  suggest  that  those  in 
responsible  positions  in  our  various  agricultural  and 
horticultural  associations  should  seek  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Secretary  Wilson  during  his  visit,  and  that 
individuals  who  have  well-considered  suggestions  to 
offer  should  also  wait  upon  him  so  far  as  his  time  and 
strength  will  permit.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the 
time  of  the  year  does  not  favor  a  great  convention  in 
this  city,  but  no  doubt  there  will  be  no  lack  of  use 
made  of  the  present  opportunity.  Our  water  and 
forest  people  have  much  to  say,  no  doubt,  and  our 
live  stock  interests  are  seeking  a  hearing  for  their 
views  and  experiences.  Our  fruit  people,  in  view  of 
the  wide  injury  by  frost,  should  appeal  for  fuller 
facilities  from  the  local  Weather  Bureau  to  extend 
its  investigation  of  frost  occurrence  and  prevention. 
This  is  a  matter  in  which  our  local  bureau  has  made 
a  most  honorable  and  creditable  record,  and  yet 
there  is  very  much  still  to  be  done  and 
fuller  provision  of  men  and  means  is  needed.  The 
weather  forecasting,  too,  needs  to  be  placed  upon, 
a  firmer  basis  by  an  extension  of  observation  and 
possibly  by  better  systemization  of  the  work.  The 
crop  reporting  feature  needs  development  and  some- 
thing better  possibly  could  be  done  by  combining  the 
weather  and  crop  reports,  and  the  statisticians'  re- 
ports through  a  local  office  at  least  in  this  remote 
district  of  the  country.  These  are  only  hasty  sug- 
gestions to  show  that  there  may  perhaps  be  a 
chance  for  better  work.  If  there  are  suggestions  in 
all  lines  of  our  agriculture,  of  progressive  effort 
which  might  directly  minister  to  the  promotion  of 
our  agricultural  industries,  we  have  no  doubt  Secre- 
tary Wilson  will  be  much  interested  to  hear  and  con- 
sider them.  But  aside  from  all  this  shop  work,  the 
agriculturists  of  California  should  extend  a  most 
cordial  welcome  to  Secretary  Wilson  and  let  him 
know  that  they  have  the  high  regard  for  him  which 
we  know  they  cherish. 

The  prune  people  are  proceeding  with  the  effort  to 
agree  upon  candidates  for  directors,  to  be  voted  for 
at  the  next  annual  meeting.  It  is,  of  course,  very 
necessary  to  do  this,  in  order  that  scattering  and  in- 
effective voting  may  be  reduced  as  far  as  possible. 
I  The  opposition  to  the  present  management  has  crys- 


tallized its  effort,  so  far  as  the  Santa  Clara  district 
is  concerned.  All  the  candidates,  outside  of  those 
who  are  now  holding  office,  met  in  San  Jose  on  Tues- 
day, together  with  a  number  of  the  growers,  and  it 
was  decided  to  cut  the  number  of  candidates  nomi- 
nated at  the  convention  of  May  2nd  down  to  five — 
the  number  allotted  for  Santa  Clara  valley — and  for 
the  other  six  to  support  those  from  the  outside  dis- 
tricts who  are  now  on  the  Board.  Those  selected  for 
Santa  Clara  county  from  the  number  named  at  the 
convention  were:  W.  M.  Scott,  Cupertino;  F.  H. 
Babb,  East  Side;  J.  L.  Pendleton,  Saratoga;  E.  W. 
Knapp,  Mountain  View;  H.  F.  Lord,  Berryessa. 
The  ticket  will  be  known  as  the  growers'  ticket. 
The  following  brief  platform  was  adopted:  First, 
no  compulsory  delivery  of  fruit;  second,  the  handling 
of  all  fruit  tendered  by  the  members;  third,  eco- 
nomical administration;  fourth,  the  direct  market- 
ing of  the  fruit  of  the  Association;  fifth,  the  extend- 
ing of  the  market  for  prunes  at  home  and  abroad. 
We  shall  probably  have  later  the  declarations  of  those 
who  support  the  continuation  of  the  present  manage- 
ment or  have  other  ideas  on  the  subject. 

It  is  reported  from  San  Jose  that  within  a  few  days, 
upon  receipt  of  all  the  money  due  from  the  sales  of 
fruit  during  the  duration  of  the  2-cent-a-pound  rate, 
the  officers  of  the  Cured  Fruit  Association  expect  to 
have  about  $300,000  in  the  treasury.  They  will  then 
declare  another  dividend.  The  reduction  to  the  2- 
cent  rate  for  fifteen  days  resulted  in  the  sale  of 
39,000,000  pounds  of  prunes. 

The  death  of  Mr.  B.  M.  Lelong  by  his  own  hand  at 
Sacramento  last  week  has  shocked  his  wide  circle  of 
acquaintances  throughout  the  State,  and  has  awak- 
ened sorrow  for  the  loss  of  a  useful  man  and  sincere 
regret  that  he  should  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  mind 
which  made  suicide  possible.  He  had  evidently  lost 
the  hold  upon  his  faculties  which  for  so  many  years 
made  him  an  energetic  and  successful  worker  in  his 
chosen  field,  and  many  will  deeply  mourn  for  him. 
Mr.  Lelong  was  a  son  of  Martin  Lelong,  who  came 
to  California  with  Stevenson's  regiment  in  the  '40's 
and  settled  in  Los  Angeles.  In  that  city  the  son 
grew  to  man's  estate  and  was  well  known  as  a  dili- 
gent worker  and  student  in  the  affairs  of  the  orange. 
We  first  knew  him  early  in  the  '80's  as  an  experi- 
menter with  insecticides,  and  could  but  admire  his 
zeal  and  energy  in  pursuit  of  knowledge  and  results 
in  that  line.  About  1888  he  became  secretary  of  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  and  served  in  that 
capacity  until  his  death,  preparing  many  useful  re- 
ports and  pamphlets  and  pushing  the  executive  busi- 
ness of  the  Board  with  untiring  energy.  He  has 
earned  a  permanent  place  in  the  horticultural  history 
of  the  State.  He  leaves  a  wife  and  a  young  son,  who 
will  command  the  warmest  sympathy  of  the  fruit 
growers  of  California  in  the  hour  of  their  bereave- 
ment and  trial. 

Stockton  is  still  indulging  in  rice  dreams,  for  a 
Louisiana  rice  grower  has  told  the  people  that  "  the 
lowlands  along  the  rivers  are  adapted  to  the  grow- 
ing of  rice,  as  they  are  situated  so  that  they  can  be 
flooded  easily  and  economically,  and  as  the  soil  is 
rich.  He  has  been  examining  the  land  and  has  come 
to  the  conclusion  that  the  sediment  soil  would  return 
big  profits  to  the  owners,  if  rice  was  planted  and 
properly  cultivated."  Yes,  that  is  just  the  way  it 
looks  to  a  man  up  in  a  tree,  and  we  hope  it  will  prove 
so.  We  have  had  a  good  deal  to  say  about  rice  grow- 
ing near  Stockton,  and  we  see  no  reason  to  change 
our  statement  that  the  water  is  wet  and  the  soil  is 
rich  ;  but  it  is  the  low  night  temperature  of  the  sum- 
mer season  on  those  lowlands  which  disagrees  with 
the  rice  plant.  We  would  like  to  see  it  tried  again 
on  a  small  scale.  It  would  certainly  be  unwise  to 
risk  much  time  or  money  until  a  demonstration  is 
had. 

The  potato  situation  in  California,  to  which  allusion 
has  already  been  made,  has  excited  the  spud  interest 
farther  up  the  coast  in  a  most  notable  manner.  On 
Monday  of  this  week  potatoes  reached  the  highest 
price  paid  in  years  in  Tacoma,  namely,  $35  per  ton. 
Three  weeks  ago  farmers  were  selling  their  potatoes 
in  the  White  and  Puyallup  valleys  at  $12  per  ton.  A 
few  clever  commission  men  sent  their  agents  into  the 
valleys  in  search  of  potatoes  on  receipt  of  warning 
that  the  early  crop  in  California  had  been  seriously 
damaged  by  frost  and  rains. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Depollinating—Orchard  Cover— Japanese  Plums. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  know  of  any  spray  that 
can  be  successfully  used  on  apples  and  pears  while  in 
bloom,  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  setting,  which  will 
not  injure  any  foliage  that  may  be  on  the  trees  at 
the  time  ?  The  idea  is  to  strip  the  trees  of  fruit  for 
a  season  with  a  view  of  combating  the  codlin  moth. 

What  do  you  consider  the  best  nitrogen  gathering 
plant  to  sow  in  an  orchard  that  is  intended  to  remain 
without  cultivation  for  several  years  ?  The  soil  is  a 
fairly  stiff  clay,  and  the  climate  is  usually  moist. 

Which  is  the  best  of  Japanese  plums  for  jam  mak- 
ing and  canning  ?  Is  the  Satsuma  really  superior  to 
other  varieties  in  this  respect  ? — Reader,  New  Zea- 
land. 

A  good  drenching  of  the  bloom  with  cold  water, 
using  a  nozzle  with  a  straight  shoot  and  good  force, 
applied  particularly  to  the  bloom  as  soon  as  the 
petals  open  sufficiently,  ought  to  depollinate  them 
pretty  effectually.  The  idea  of  starving  the  codlin 
moth  by  destroying  the  feeding  place  of  its  larva  has 
been  often  suggested,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  never 
tried.  You  will  have  not  only  to  destroy  the  apples, 
but  pears  and  quinces  also. 

The  best  legume  we  could  suggest  to  make  peren- 
nial growth  under  such  conditions  as  you  mention 
would  be  red  clover — Trifolium  pratense. 

The  Satsuma  plum  would  make  a  very  dark-colored 
jam,  and  would  be  out  of  the  question  for  canning, 
because  the  juice  would  be  so  dark  and  unhandsome. 
A  light  yellow  plum  would  be  best  for  these  pur- 
poses, and  we  would  prefer  the  European  plums,  be- 
cause of  their  heavier  juice  and  freedom  from  the 
acid  and  twang  of  the  Japanese  group. 

Trees  from  Slips—Prune  Varieties. 

To  the  Editor: — What  kind  of  fruit  may  one  ex- 
pect from  French  prune  and  apple  trees  grown  from 
slips  ?  I  refer  to  rooted  cuttings  which  are  neither 
budded  nor  grafted.  Will  the  prune  fruit  be  of  same 
quality  as  parent  tree  and  will  the  root  be  hardy  ? 

What  is  the  Italian  prune  ?  Is  it  the  same  as  the 
Imperial  ?  If  not,  wherein  does  it  differ  and  which  is 
the  larger  ? — J.  M.  Harkins,  College  Park. 

The  tree  grown  from  a  slip  or  cutting  will  bear 
fruit  identical  with  that  which  is  borne  by  the  tree 
from  which  the  cutting  is  taken.  Fruit  tree  cuttings 
are,  as  a  rule,  rather  hard  to  root  and  the  root  sys- 
tem of  a  cutting  is  believed  to  be  inferior  to  that  of  a 
seedling,  and  this  superiority  of  the  latter  is  in- 
creased by  selection  of  particularly  strong  seedling 
stocks,  etc.  In  the  case  of  the  French  prune  the 
root  will  sucker  badly  and  the  tree  will  be  smaller 
than  one  of  the  same  age  grown  on  either  peach, 
almond  or  myrobolan. 

The  Italian  prune  is  the  Fellenberg  and  is  an  old 
European  variety.  It  is  about  the  same  size  but  less 
sweet  than  the  French  and  usually  in  California  not 
so  free  a  bearer.  The  Imperial  name  covers  two 
French  varieties — one  inferior,  the  other  good.  Both 
are  larger  than  the  French:  one  is  as  sweet  as  the 
French,  the  other  much  less  so.  The  difficulty  with 
the  Imperial  Epineuse,  which  is  the  better  one,  is 
that  its  large  size  and  late  ripening  make  it  trouble- 
some in  drying. 

Rose  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor: — My  rose  leaves  look  as  if  they 
were  mildewed  and  the  buds  start  out  but  dry  up  in 
the  bud  and  do  not  come  out.  I  cannot  see  any  bugs 
or  lice  on  them. — R.  O.  Armstrong,  Capay. 

Some  roses  can  be  prevented  from  mildew  by  pro- 
moting a  more  vigorous  growth  by  water  and  ma- 
nure. Other  roses  will  mildew  in  spite  of  good  treat- 
ment and  will  behave  themselves  with  a  dusting  of 
sulphur.  Others  will  mildew  anyway,  and  our  prac- 
tice has  been  to  throw  them  out  and  seek  varieties 
which  know  better  when  they  are  well  off. 

Carp  Condemned. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  a  pond  on  my  farm  and  I 
would  like  to  put  some  German  carp  in  it.  Where 
can  I  get  some  ? — C.  W.,  Santa  Cruz. 

This  fish  has  proved  a  great  disappointment  in 
California.  Most  of  those  who  have  introduced  it  to 
their  ponds  and  streams  have  deeply  regretted  it. 
This  fish  is  so  poor  that,  unless  one  can  command  the 
service  of  a  French  chef  in  the  preparation  of  it,  its 
use  as  food  has  been  practically  abandoned.  People 
along  the  sloughs  of  the  great  interior  rivers  declare 
that  it  is  one  of  the  worst  things  that  has  ever  been 


introduced,  and  has  displaced  to  a  certain  extent 
better  fish.  It  is  much  better  to  stock  a  pond  with 
trout.  If,  however,  you  desire  carp,  perhaps  you 
can  get  them  from  Mr.  Poppe  of  Sonoma,  who  was 
one  of  the  original  introducers  and  may  still  have  the 
stock  available.  We  would  like  to  hear  from  any 
reader  who  has  found  carp  desirable. 

Gas  Lime  Dangerous. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  inform  me  why  gas  lime 
would  not  be  a  good  thing  to  put  on  the  ground  un- 
der an  apple  tree  in  order  to  destroy  the  worms  of 
the  codlin  moth  ?  How  much  gas  lime  can  be  put 
under  a  tree  without  danger  of  injuring  it  while  the 
rains  last  ?  If  gas  lime  was  spread  on  the  ground 
quite  thick,  after  the  rains  cease,  would  it  retain  its 
full  strength  till  fall  and  be  liable  to  injure  the  tree 
by  being  soaked  into  the  ground  with  the  first  rains  ? 
— H.  Hoops,  Wrights. 

Gas  lime  is  a  very  dangerous  application.  We 
should  not  care  to  use  more  than  a  couple  of  shovel- 
fuls to  a  good-sized  tree,  and  should  spread  it  in  very 
thinly.  It  would,  undoubtedly,  destroy  codlin  worms 
which  should  let  themselves  down  upon  it,  and  it 
would  kill  woolly  aphis  on  the  roots.  But  it  would  kill 
the  roots,  also.  We  are  not  sure  whether  the 
weathering  of  a  summer  on  the  surface  would  make 
it  innocent  of  harm;  but  we  know  that  it  retains  its 
strength  for  years  when  covered  into  the  soil,  and 
turns  up  with  full  vigor  afterwards.  It  would  be  well 
to  try  some  experiments  with  gas  lime  if  you  have 
some  trees  you  do  not  care  for  ;  but  you  still  incur 
the  risk  of  killing  the  ground,  also,  for  a  few  years  if 
you  use  too  much. 

Blackberry  Rust. 

To  the  Editor: — I  beg  to  enclose  leaf  of  blackberry 
bush  covered  with  what  seems  to  be  a  rust.  Will  you 
kindly  tell  me  what  it  is  and  the  remedy,  if  any  ? — M. 
Pettit,  Fowler,  Fresno  county. 

This  is  an  orange-colored  fungus  which  attacks  the 
undersides  of  the  leaves  of  the  blackberry,  the  rose, 
etc.  It  is  a  true  rust — of  the  same  group  of  fungi  as 
the  rust  of  wheat.  It  will  proceed  with  the  black- 
berry until  the  leaves  are  destroyed  and  the  new 
canes  weakened,  if  not  killed.  This  class  of  fungi  is 
not  much  helped  by  sulphur,  but  the  Bordeaux  mix- 
ture stops  its  growth  and  it  should  be  applied  at 
once,  and  earlier  than  this  next  spring  before  the 
fungus  gets  such  a  start. 

Rabbits  and  Grape  Vines. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  please  give  a  way  to 
prevent  rabbits  from  eating  yoUng  grape  vines  ? — 
R.  H.  Crane,  Santa  Rosa. 

Sprinkling  the  foliage  with  commercial  aloes — one 
pound  to  four  gallons  of  water — or  with  quassia  chips 
steeped  in  hot  water,  will  make  the  leaves  very  bit- 
ter and  offensive  to  rabbits.  It  costs,  however,  a 
good  deal  to  keep  putting  bitters  on  rapidly  growing 
vines.  Destroying  the  rabbits  is  usually  a  better 
proposition  where  rabbit-tight  fencing  is  too  costly. 
Use  pieces  of  fruit  pricked  with  strychnine  for  pois- 
oning them.  Keep  a  few  greyhounds  ;  they  are  a 
great  protection  when  they  get  the  hang  of  it. 

Guernsey  Cattle. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  through  the  col- 
umns of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  where  I  can  ob- 
tain reliable  information  about  the  Guernsey  breed  of 
cattle,  and  what  is  the  objection  to  them  in  this 
State  ? — Chas.  Meador,  Visalia. 

We  have  had  some  good  accounts  of  this  breed 
in  these  columns.  W.  H.  Caldwell,  Peterboro,  Ver- 
mont, is  secretary  of  the  American  Guernsey  Asso- 
ciation, and  will  send  publications  on  application. 
The  only  objection  we  have  heard  urged  against  the 
breed  in  this  State  is  an  alleged  softness  of  the  but- 
ter. We  are  not  aware  whether  this  point  is  well 
established  or  not.  The  richness  and  high  color  of  the 
milk  is  much  like  the  Jersey.  Though  there  were  a 
few  Guernseys  brought  to  California  many  years  ago, 
the  breed  has  never  attained  prominence.  Recently 
fine  specimens  have  been  introduced  from  Eastern 
herds,  and  we  shall  probably  have  more  Guernseys 
in  the  future.  .  

A  Peck  of  Troubles. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  trouble  with  our 
plum  trees,  three  years  old  ?  They  are  dying 
back  at  the  ends  of  long,  new  growth.  Does  the 
spotted  bug  have  anything  to  do  with  the  trouble  ? 
I  had  a  peach  tre,e  barked  in  the  spring  and  I  plas- 


tered it  over  with  mud.  Now  I  find  it  gummed  badly 
all  around,  but  the  tree  still  is  growing  finely.  What 
can  be  done  with  quinces  that  curl  and  discolor,  their 
leaves,  some  of  them,  dropping  off,  but  can  find  no 
insect  at  work  ? — Reader,  Corning. 

The  insect  you  send  is  one  of  the  ladybirds  and  is 
hunting  for  lice  on  the  plum  leaves.  The  holes  in  the 
leaves  are  made  by  some  other  insect  which  you  have 
overlooked.  The  dying  back  of  the  twigs  is  not  due 
to  anything  which  appears  on  the  specimen.  It  may 
be  frost  blight  or  something  ill  with  the  root  as  re- 
cently discussed  in  these  columns.  Remove  the  gum 
and  dirt  from  the  wound  on  the  peach  and  if  the 
inner  bark  is  discolored  cut  around  the  wound  until 
you  reach  good  healthy  bark.  Paint  the  exposed 
wood  and  whitewash  when  dry  to  prevent  sunburn. 
The  wound  will  soon  heal  over  from  the  sides. 
Probably  your  quinces  will  show  better  foliage  as  the 
season  goes  on.    If  not,  send  us  some  specimens. 

WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
May  6,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Rain  continued  until  Wednesday  throughout  the  val- 
ley, the  amount  of  precipitation  varying  from  1.50  to 
3.50  inches.  It  has  been  of  immense  benefit  to  crops, 
particularly  late-sown  grain,  corn  and  vegetables.  Or- 
chards, vineyards  and  hop  fields  have  also  been  greatly 
benefited.  High  winds  accompanying  the  rain  caused 
slight  damage  to  grain  and  hay  in  some  sections,  and 
the  heavy  rain  injured  cherries  and  strawberries  to  some 
extent.  Early  grain  is  in  excellent  condition,  and  it  is 
now  reported  that  the  rain  insures  a  heavy  crop  of  late 
grain.  Hops  are  growing  rapidly  and  corn  is  looking 
well.  Haying  is  progressing.  Deciduous  fruits  are  in 
good  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  rainstorm  reported  at  the  close  of  last  week  con- 
tinued until  Wednesday,  reaching  all  parts  of  the  dis- 
trict. The  precipitation  has  been  sufficient  to  revive 
late-sown  grain,  and  in  mo3t  places  it  is  now  reported 
that  a  good  crop  will  be  harvested.  Early  grain  is  in 
excellent  condition  and  will  yield  a  large  crop.  The  rain 
has  softened  the  soil,  enabling  farmers  to  resume  culti- 
vation. A  larg:e  acreage  of  corn  is  planted.  Grain  and 
hay  were  but  slightly  damaged  by  the  rain  and  wind. 
Pasturage  is  becoming  more  plentiful.  Many  conflicting 
reports  concerning  the  condition  of  deciduous  fruits 
have  been  received,  but  it  seems  probable  that  the  in- 
jury from  April  frosts  was  not  as  great  as  previously  es- 
timated. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

Generous  rains  fell  throughout  the  valley  Monday  and 
Tuesday  and  were  of  the  greatest  benefit  to  all  crops. 
The  early  portion  of  the  week  was  partly  cloudy  and  the 
latter  clear  with  warm  days  and  cool  nights.  The  rain 
did  but  slight  damage  to  the  hay  that  had  been 
cut  and  greatly  improved  that  standing.  The  condi- 
tion of  the  grain  crop  has  improved  wonderfully;  much 
that  was  thought  would  be  a  failure  will  now  produce 
a  fair  crop.  In  many  localities  it  is  estimated  that  the 
rain  has  increased  the  grain  crop  over  70%.  Fruits  of 
all  kinds  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  vines  are  put- 
ting out  new  growth  and  look  thrifty.  Haying  contin- 
ues, and  the  prospects  are  for  a  fine  crop.  Green  feed 
continues  plentiful.  Cultivation  of  orchards  and  vine- 
yards has  been  resumed,  and  the  soil  is  reported  to  be  in 
excellent  condition.    Stock  is  doing  well. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Rain  has  fallen  in  all  parts  of  the  district,  and  in  some 
sections  the  precipitation  has  been  unusually  heavy. 
Hay  has  been  considerably  damaged,  but  late-sown 
grain  and  other  crops  have  been  greatly  benefited.  In 
some  places  a  fair  crop  of  late  wheat  will  be  harvested, 
while  in  others  the  grain  was  past  redemption  before 
the  rain  came.  Early  grain  is  in  good  condition.  The 
prospects  for  good  crops  of  beans  and  sugar  beets  have 
been  greatly  improved.  Deciduous  fruits  were  slightly 
injured  by  rain  and  hail  in  some  sections.  Grapes  and 
citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  May  8,  1901,  are  from  'official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Frost  and  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor: — In  answer  to  my  inquiry  as  to 
whether  a  large  crop  of  vegetation,  consisting  of 
burr  clover  and  grasses,  would  act  as  protection 
against  injury  by  frost  in  a  prune  orchard,  your  re- 
ply was  that  you  believed  it  would  do  so.  The  theory 
has  been  put  to  a  very  severe  test  in  the  orchard  of 
120  acres  of  prunes  between  Pleasanton  and  Liver- 
more  during  the  past  two  weeks,  and  that  there  are 
any  live  prunes  on  the  trees  I  believe  is  largely  due 
to  the  vegetation  above  mentioned.  I  think  it  is  not 
so  much  by  preventing  a  fall  of  thermometer  as  by 
condensing  and  drawing  from  the  air  moisture  which 
forms  the  dew  and  frost,  thereby  preventing  it  from 
forming  on  the  trees.  This  is  what  it  did  do  to  a 
very  large  extent,  except  on  two  occasions,  when  it 
rained  in  the  night  and  once  when  it  rained  from  4  to 
5:30  p.  m.,  and  formed  at  least  a  ton  of  ice  the  next 
morning  to  every  acre  in  the  orchard,  mostly  on  the 
vegetation,  but  some  on  the  trees  and  in  the  cup  sur- 
rounding the  little  prunes,  which  pointed  upward  and 
caught  the  water.  These  were  mostly  killed,  but 
those  pointing  down  are  very  many  of  them  still  alive 
and  bright.  1  kept  a  memorandum  of  the  ther- 
mometer for  two  weeks.    It  was  as  follows: 

Thermometer. 

 30° 

 28° 


Date.  Hour. 
March  24    5:00  a.  m. 


April 
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3. 
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  7:00 

  1:00 

  4:00 

  5:00 

  1.00 

  5:00 

11   1:00  P.  M  70° 

Influence  of  Topography. — We  are  400  feet  above 
sea  level  with  a  range  of  mountains  between  us  and 
the  bay,  which  averages  about  800  feet  above  sea 
level.  This  barrier  prevents  tempering  the  air  by 
fogs  and  warmer  air  from  the  bay.  The  topography 
of  the  country  in  the  Livermore  valley  seems  unfavor- 
able for  orchards  and  vineyards,  though  the  soil  is  all 
right.  A.  C.  Fuller. 

Pleasanton,  Cal. 

This  shows  the  danger  of  a  shut-in  valley  east  of 
the  Coast  Range.  The  same  thing  has  occurred  in 
many  counties.  We  are  not  sure  of  the  correctness 
of  our  correspondent's  surmise  of  the  action  of  vege- 
tation below  drawing  the  moisture  away  so  it  can  not 
freeze  on  the  trees.  It  is  a  fact,  however,  that  when 
the  temperature  remains  at  24°  for  a  time  a  wet  tree 
may  be  hurt  worse  than  a  dry  one.  It  is  also  true 
that  the  presence  of  water  or  of  vegetation  under 
the  tree  will  not  save  the  fruit  when  such  hard  freez- 
ing occurs.  It  is  only  effective,  according  to  our  ob- 
servation, down  to  about  27°,  and  not  for  long  at  that 
degree. 

*At  these  temperatures  ice  formed  freely  on  the  vegetation  under 
the  trees,  and  on  one  occasion  at  least  an  inch  of  water  In  a  pan 
froie  solid.  My  thermometer  runs  z°  lower  than  my  next  neigh- 
bor's. 

Small  Fruits  in  the  Pajaro  Valley. 

The  strawberry  is  the  leader  among  berries  in  Pa- 
jaro valley,  says  the  Watsonville  Pajaronian,  and 
probably  always  will  be,  but  there  are  other  berries 
which  are  attracting  considerable  attention  at  the 
present  time,  owing  to  their  excellent  qualities.  Pa- 
jaro valley's  equable  climate  and  fertile  soil  make  the 
successful  growing  of  blackberries,  Loganberries 
and  raspberries  a  prominent  feature  among  the 
diversified  agricultural  pursuits  of  this  section. 
While  these  latter  berries  are  not  grown  nearly  so 
extensively  as  strawberries,  they  are  beginning  to 
make  their  presence  felt  in  the  markets.  A  larger 
acreage  is  devoted  to  blackberries  than  to  either 
Loganberries  or  raspberries;  but  the  Loganberries, 
which  stand  second  as  to  acreage  and  production, 
give  promise  of  a  bright  future.    They  are  a  com- 


paratively new  berry  and  are  meeting  with  favor  by 
those  who  have  given  them  a  trial.  The  Loganberry 
possesses  some  of  the  best  qualities  of  both  the  black- 
berry and  raspberry,  and  is  thought  by  many  to  be 
superior  to  either.  The  demand  last  year  for  Logan- 
berries was  heavy  and  the  acreage  in  this  valley  is 
being  largely  increased  from  year  to  year.  Besides 
being  a  delicious  table  berry,  it  keeps  well  when 
canned.  The  berries  are  large,  rich  in  color  and  su- 
perior in  flavor.  Loganberries  require  considerable 
care  and  entail  quite  an  expense,  but  will  return  a 
nice  profit  if  properly  handled.  No  doubt  the  new 
berry  will  yet  occupy  a  place  on  the  market  that 
can  not  be  easily  filled  by  any  other  berry.  Between 
3000  and  4000  chests  of  blackberries  are  shipped 
from  this  valley  yearly,  and  the  total  shipments  of 
Loganberries  and  raspberries  amount  to  about  3000 
chests.  Following  are  the  names  of  the  growers  and 
the  number  of  acres  each  has  in: 

Black-   Rasp-  Logan- 
Grower,  berry,    berry,  berry. 

R.  W.  Eaton   27  14  8 

Driscoll  Bros  

G.  H.  Brewington   5 

B.  Scrivani   1J 

E.  C.  Bronson   3 

Jas.  Hopkins,  Si   1J 

R.  Pinto   10" 

0.  O.  Eaton   3 

Wing  Wah  Sing   2 

1.  H.  Tutle   3 

Jos.  Albright   2 

M.  B.  Tuttle   2 

Seely  Bros  

C.  E.  Chesebrough   2 

S.  Nishimuri   3 

McKean  Bros  

P.  Sheehy   5  3 

Totals   70  19 


10 
1 

10 

5 

42 


The  above  list  does  not  include  small  patches.  It 
applies  only  to  fields  of  commercial  importance. 

Small  Fruit  Growing  at  Florin. 

Mr.  G.  Cox,  of  Florin,  Sacramento  county,  has  done 
a  public  service  for  some  years  back  collecting  sta- 
tistics of  small  fruit  growing  in  his  region,  which  we 
have  been  pleased  to  transfer  to  our  columns.  In  his 
last  compilation,  which  was  prepared  for  the  Sacra- 
mento Bee,  he  deals  with  the  cost  and  profit  of  the 
small  fruit  establishments  and  incidentally  mentions 
methods  and  policies  which  are  widely  interesting. 

Character  of  the  Reoion. — The  district  is  under- 
laid by  a  water-bearing  stratum,  so  that  water  for 
irrigation  may  be  had  at  a  depth  of  16  or  18  feet,  and 
raised  to  the  surface  by  means  of  bored  wells,  pumps 
and  windmills.  Bearing  in  mind  that  irrigation  in 
this  way  is  practicable  over  a  large  area  of  the  val- 
ley land  of  the  county,  the  facts  and  figures  given  for 
Florin  will  in  general  apply  to  other  districts,  save 
that  it  may  be  necessary  to  go  deeper  for  water. 

An  Estimate  of  Outlay. — Here  is  Mr.  Cox's  show- 
ing of  what  may  be  done  with  $2500: 

first  year's  outlay. 

Dwelling,  barn,  etc  $  700 

Horses,  wagon,  cow,  etc   250 

One  windmill,  pump  and  well   73 

Fifteen  acres  land   900 

Planting  two  acres  strawberries   84 

Planting  five  acres  grapes   148 

Total  82,155 

This  leaves  a  margin  of  $345  to  live  on  the  first 
year,  which,  with  a  few  dollars  that  can  be  earned 
by  working  for  the  neighbors,  during  the  grape  sea- 
son, is  sufficient. 

The  second  year  the  newcomer  will  get  600  crates 
of  strawberries  from  his  two  acres,  which  will  net 
him  $400.  He  will  then  have  to  put  up  two  more 
windmills  to  irrigate  the  berries  and  grapes. 

Fifteen  acres  of  good  fruit  land  is  sufficient  for  a 
man,  wife  and  two  children,  and  if  well  cared  for  will 
give  them  plenty  of  employment. 

What  Has  Been  Done. — Experience  and  observa- 
tion have  demonstrated  that  small  holdings,  say  fif- 
teen or  twenty  acres,  all  under  cultivation  in  fruit, 
and  properly  managed,  are  more  than  equal  to  150 
acres  of  hay  and  grain  land,  as  regards  net  profits, 
and  with  less  hard  labor. 

To  illustrate:  Mr.  A.  went  on  a  twenty-acre  fruit 
ranch  five  years  ago,  without  capital.  He  borrowed 
money  to  carry  on  the  business.  To-day  his  ranch  is 
clear  of  debt,  and  last  season  he  sold  $3000  worth  of 
orchard  fruit,  grapes  and  strawberries,  at  a  net 
profit  of  $2000. 

Such  cases  are  numerous. 

Here  are  some  other  instances,  showing  what  can 
be  done  under  the  very  best  management  from 
strawberries— yield  and  profit:  L.  C.  Steward,  of 
Florin,  in  one  year  sold  from  100  rods  of  plants  (five- 
eighths  of  an  acre),  $900  worth  of  strawberries  at  a 
net  profit  of  $650. 

George  Taylor,  South  Florin,  sold  from  one-quarter 
of  an  acre  of  strawberries  two  and  one-half  tons, 
which  brought  $330,  yielding  a  net  profit  of  $220  per 
acre. 

Will  Taylor,  South  Florin,  in  the  season  of  1899, 
harvested  twenty-one  tons  of  Jessie  strawberries 


from  six  acres  of  land.  The  fruit  sold  for  $2870,  an 
average  per  acre  of  $478.30.  There  was  a  net  profit, 
on  the  six  acres,  of  $1900. 

Wages. — The  above  figures  for  cost  of  planting, 
etc.,  are  on  the  basis  of  hired  labor.  Average  rates 
of  wages,  hiring  of  teams,  etc.,  are:  White  labor,  $1 
per  day  and  board;  Japanese,  $1  a  day  without 
board;  man  and  team,  $2.50  a  day;  grape  pruners, 
$2  a  day;  grape  trimmers,  $1  a  day;  strawberry 
pickers,  $1  a  day. 

The  average  cost  of  levelling  valley  land,  to  put  it 
in  proper  shape  for  irrigation,  is  from  $10  to  $15  to 
an  acre.    This  is  a  permanent  leveling. 

Land  well  suited  to  the  production  of  table  grapes 
and  berries,  within  a  radius  of  10  miles  from  the  City 
of  Sacramento,  may  be  had  at  from  $45  to  $75  an 
acre,  according  to  distance  and  shipping  facilities, 
quality  of  soil,  etc. 

Within  this  circle  is  the  greatest  berry  district  in 
the  State,  and  table  grapes  may  be  grown  to  perfec- 
tion. With  water  for  irrigation,  abundance  of  gar- 
den truck,  berries,  etc.,  may  be  raised,  and  the  city 
affords  a  good  market  near  at  hand. 

Where  the  newcomer  himself  does  all  the  work  on 
his  place  a  much  smaller  cash  outlay  is  sufficient  than 
that  above  indicated.  And  by  devoting  a  small  patch 
of  land  to  alfalfa,  which  can  be  grown  on  any  land 
with  irrigation,  and  keeping  a  cow  and  poultry,  with 
bees,  etc.,  the  cost  of  living  can  be  reduced  to  small 
figures,  and  sales  of  eggs,  chickens,  etc.,  be  made  to 
help  out  the  income. 

Harvesting  Peanuts. 

To  the  Editor: — I  noticed  in  your  last  issue  inquiry 
in  regard  to  peanut  growing,  and  would  like  to  sug- 
gest through  your  columns  a  quicker  and  cheaper 
way  to  harvest  them  than  the  old  method  of  picking 
them  off.  After  the  vines  are  dry  and  thrown  in 
piles,  place  a  large  sheet  beside  the  pile;  then  pick- 
ing up  and  holding  the  vine  by  the  bottom  strike  the 
nuts  off  with  a  light  stick;  then  run  through  a  fan- 
ning mill  which  will  remove  the  leaves  and  empty 
pods.    They  are  then  ready  for  sacking. 

Dinuba.  H.  Thompson. 


FLORIST  AND  GARDENER. 


Horticulture  at  the  Pan-American  Exposition. 

To  the  Editor: — In  the  division  of  horticulture  at 
the  Pan-American  Exposition  one  of  the  most  elab- 
orate exhibits  of  the  kind  ever  collected  may  be  seen 
in  the  Horticulture  Building.  A  great  variety  of 
material  from  the  different  countries  represented  is 
here  shown  in  a  variety  of  products  greater  than  any 
collected  heretofore. 

The  Horticulture  Building  is  an  exhibit  in  itself, 
being  the  handsomest  temporary  structure  ever 
built  for  such  a  purpose.  The  Approach  alone  to  this 
building  comprises  an  outdoor  exhibit  that  is  in- 
teresting and  well  worth  a  careful  examination. 
From  the  Esplanade  the  Approach  curves  past  one 
of  the  elegant  Esplanade  fountains,  with  its  accom- 
panying basins  of  aquatic  plants,  the  pathway  form- 
ing an  incline  that  reaches  to  the  magnificent  eastern 
entrances  of  the  Horticulture  Building.  This  incline 
is  bordered  by  many  odd  varieties  of  fruiting  trees 
and  shrubs,  interspersed  with  massive  vases,  con- 
taining beautiful  tropical  foliage  effects,  as  well  as 
many  odd  bloomers  and  fruit  plants  that  are  unusual 
and  seldom  seen,  even  in  the  greenhouses  in  the  lati- 
tude of  Buffalo. 

Large  as  the  Horticulture  Building  is,  it  will  not 
contain  all  the  horticulture  exhibits,  as  many  semi- 
tropical  ferns,  palms  and  various  other  species  of 
trees,  vines,  shrubs  and  flowering  plants  are  planted 
in  different  directions  about  the  building,  as  well  as  in 
a  plot  of  ground  that  extends  across  the  front  of  the 
building  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Grand  Campus. 
This  plot  has  been  under  course  of  preparation  for  many 
months — a  fostering  care  that  is  now  being  revealed 
in  the  smiling  appearance  of  spring  flowers,  liberally 
sprinkled  here  and  there  in  sections  between  grass 
plots;  it  presents  a  restful  attraction,  in  pastoral 
contrast  to  the  hum  of  busy,  energetic  action  that  is 
so  characteristic  of  all  other  sections  of  the  exposi- 
tion. 

Absence  of  straight  lines  in  laying  out  the  walks, 
with  an  apparent  natural  carelessness  in  connection 
with  the  whole  plan,  together  with  the  blending  of 
color  with  the  quiet  green  grass  plots,  conspire  to- 
gether to  render  the  surroundings  of  the  Horticul- 
ture Building  one  of  quiet,  beautiful  significance. 
The  area  called  the  Music  Garden  lies  between  the 
New  York  State  marble  building  and  the  entrance  to 
the  Midway  and  Forecourt ;  it  contains  about  200 
beds,  aggregating  over  300,000  square  feet,  compris- 
ing many  different  sizes  and  containing  a  great  va- 
riety of  flowering  plants,  which  will  be  extremely  gay 
with  color  during  the  whole  of  the  Pan-American 
season. 

One  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  bulbs  were  planted 
last  fall,  consisting  of  hyacinths,  tulips,  narcissuses, 
jonquils,  Spanish  iris,  etc.  These  bulbs  are  now  be- 
decking themselves  in  the  brightest  and  most 
gorgeous  colors,   in   anticipation  of  opening  day, 
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May  1st.  They  will  be  at  their  brightest  and  best 
the  first  week  in  May,  and  from  this  time  on  this 
flower  section  will  constantly  change,  being  arranged 
to  present  a  succession  of  flowers  month  after  month 
during  the  whole  season. 

All  these  beds  are  filled  with  exhibits  contributed 
by  upwards  of  fifty  of  the  leading  horticultural  firms 
of  the  country  and  are  under  the  care  of  William 
Scott,  assistant  superintendent  of  horticulture. 

For  exotic  plants  conservatories  have  been  pro- 
vided in  connection  with  the  Horticultural  Building ; 
these  conservatories  are  semi-circular  in  form,  con- 
necting the  Horticultural  Building  with  the  Mines 
Building;  temperatures  herein  are  suitable  for  the 
proper  care  of  exhibits  of  tender  tropical  growths. 
Here,  as  everywhere  in  this  section  of  the  exposition, 
continuons  attraction  has  been  carefully  considered, 
and  it  will  make  but  little  difference  whether  the 
visitor  inspects  these  collections  in  May,  July  or  Oc- 
tober, the  contents  of  the  conservatories  will  be  ex- 
ceedingly fine. 

An  interesting  feature  of  the  horticulture  depart- 
ment will  be  the  series  of  flower  shows  to  be  held 
from  the  opening  day  till  the  closing.  The  dates  have 
been  selected  to  suit  the  largest  range  of  exhibitors 
and  are  as  follows  : 

Carnations  May  1  to  May  8. 

Tender  roses  May  21  to  May  25. 

Peonies  May  28  to  June  7. 

Hardy  roses  June  18  to  June  25. 

Sweet  peas  July  23  to  Aug.  2. 

Gladiolus  Aug.  6  to  Aug  17. 

Asters  Aug.  27  to  Sept.  7. 

Dahlias  Sept.  17  to  Sept.  27. 

Chrysanthemums  Oct.  22  to  Oct.  31. 

In  the  horticulture  exhibit  many  odd  varieties  of 
fruits  are  shown  from  many  different  countries; 
green  fruit  will  be  exhibited  preferably  in  its  natural 
state,  relays  being  carefully  preserved  during  the 
whole  time  in  cold  storage  to  replace  defective  speci- 
mens on  the  trays  as  they  decay.  Where  this  is  not 
practicable,  preserved  fruits,  both  desiccated  and 
in  liquid,  are  shown  instead.  In  some  instances  man- 
ner of  cultivation,  as  well  as  products,  are  shown  in 
connection  with  the  exhibit,  as  the  management  has 
made  each  exhibit  as  elaborate  as  possible. 

Many  of  the  foreign  exhibits  appear  odd  and  in- 
teresting, and  no  doubt  will  lead  to  commercial  re- 
sults of  more  than  ordinary  importance.  Never  be- 
fore has  a  horticultural  exhibit  been  provided  with 
such  a  beautiful  elaborate  setting,  and  never  before 
has  an  exhibit  proved  so  well  worthy  of  it. 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  April  26.       Herbert  Shearer. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Poultry  Diseases. 

We  conclude  below  the  account  of  poultry  diseases 
by  Prof.  E.  F.  Pernot  of  the  Oregon  Experiment 
Station,  of  which  the  leading  portion  was  given  in 
our  last  issue. 

Lung  Diseases. — During  the  spring  months  the 
writer  was  called  to  examine  many  broods  of  incuba- 
tor chicks  which  were  dying  in  great  numbers,  and 
there  were  also  many  specimens  sent  through  the 
mails  to  the  station  for  examination  from  different 
parts  of  the  State.  In  all  the  specimens  examined 
there  were  but  three  troubles  found.  One  was  pneu- 
monia, another  congestion  of  the  lungs,  and  the  third 
will  be  mentioned  later  on.  The  two  former  were 
the  results  of  the  little  chicks  having  become  chilled. 

There  is  but  one  step  between  the  two  diseases, 
and  the  environments  which  are  responsible  for  the 
chicks  taking  cold  and  producing  congestion  of  the 
lungs  are  factors  in  conjunction  with  the  pneumococ- 
cus  in  producing  pneumonia. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Oregon  poultry  raisers  who 
desire  to  examine  their  diseased  fowls  suspected  of 
having  pneumonia  or  congestion  of  the  lungs  a  few 
plain  directions  may  be  serviceable. 

In  congestion  of  the  lungs  the  chick,  after  being 
chilled,  becomes  mopy  and  stupid,  the  respiration  is 
rapid  and  difficult.  It  "  looks  cold,"  and  if  possible 
will  attempt  to  gather  warmth  from  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine which  may  find  its  way  into  the  brooder  house. 
The  symptoms  appear  quickly  and  the  disease  runs 
its  course  in  a  short  time. 

Upon  examination  the  lungs  are  found  to  be  very 
dark  in  color  and  filled  with  blood.  If  a  blood  vessel 
has  been  ruptured  the  bronchi  and  air  sacs  will  be 
filled,  a  thick  mucus  will  likely  be  found  in  the  wind- 
pipe and  mouth,  and  suffocation  is  the  cause  of  death. 
In  pneumonia  the  symptoms  are  similar  to  those 
described  in  congestion  of  the  lungs — the  discharge 
from  the  mouth  or  nostrils  may  be  colored  with  blood 
or  have  the  color  of  prune  juice  ;  the  bird  becomes 
mopy,  with  head  drawn  in,  drooping  wings  and 
ruffled  feathers.  The  appetite  is  poor  but  thirst  in- 
creases. 

The  lung,  or  lungs,  after  death  are  found  to  have  a 
dark  color  and  are  solidified,  owing  to  the  engorge- 
ment of  an  exudate.  If  a  portion  of  the  lung  were 
dropped  into  water  it  would  sink,  whereas  the 
healthy  lung  tissue  would  float.  This  form  of  pneu- 
monia is  known  as  croupous  pneumonia.    There  is 


another  form  known  as  broncho-pneumonia,  in  which 
the  bronchial  tubes  are  affected  with  inflammation 
and  the  lung  does  not  become  so  solidified. 

The  pneumococcus,  the  germ  which  is  conceded  to 
be  the  cause  of  pneumonia  and  which  is  so  closely 
associated  with  it,  is  also  found  in  the  mouth  during 
health,  awaiting  a  favorable  opportunity  to  develop. 
When  a  bird  becomes  chilled  from  exposure  or 
draughts,  dampness,  or  sudden  changes  of  tempera- 
ture, the  blood  is  forced  from  the  surface  of  the  body 
into  the  lungs  and  other  organs,  the  circulation  is 
checked  and  congestion  follows. 

Such  a  condition  of  the  lungs,  aided  by  the  germ, 
no  doubt  changes  congestion  into  inflammation,  and 
the  blood  vessels  throw  out  a  liquid  which  coagulates 
after  filling  the  air  cells,  thus  accounting  for  the 
firmness  and  solidity  of  the  lungs  in  croupous  pneu- 
monia. Some  of  the  brooders  and  brooding  houses 
in  use  are  altogether  wrong  for  this  climate,  where 
there  is  such  a  great  difference  in  temperature  be- 
tween night  and  day,  especially  in  the  humid  spring 
months. 

Bad  Brooding  Houses. — Some  of  the  brooder 
houses  visited  were  constructed  of  rough  lumber, 
they  were  cold  and  draughty,  and  were  but  mere 
shells  without  ceilings  or  means  of  maintaining  an 
even  temperature.  The  brooders  were  placed  on  the 
floor  and  heated  with  kerosene  lamps  which  continu- 
ally gave  off  irritating  fumes.  Some  were  heated 
from  above  and  others  from  below.  The  continued 
breathing  of  these  vapors,  gases  or  impure  air  de- 
pletes the  system  of  the  young  chick,  making  it  more 
susceptible  to  taking  cold.  There  were  large  num- 
bers of  chicks  in  each  brooder  and  in  the  early  part 
of  the  night  they  would  huddle  closely  together,  rais- 
ing the  temperature  by  the  radiation  from  their 
bodies.  Those  in  the  center  of  the  group,  although 
too  warm,  were  compelled  to  remain  where  they  were 
and  breathe  that  foul,  smoky  air  all  night  long.  Early 
in  the  morning  they  would  emerge  from  their  stifling 
sweatbox  into  the  run  in  search  of  food,  where  they 
would  stand  and  peep  in  an  atmosphere  30°  or  more 
colder  than  their  brooder.  The  result  was  that  they 
became  thoroughly  chilled  before  their  attendant 
arrived,  and  died  by  the  hundreds  from  the  colds 
which  they  contracted. 

Unless  some  means  are  found  to  maintain  an  even 
temperature  during  the  night  and  day  in  the  brooder 
house,  and  dispense  with  the  foul  oil  lamps  in  the 
brooder,  chicken  raising  with  the  incubator  will  not 
be  a  success  in  this  section  during  the  early  spring 
months. 

An  Oregon  Heater. — A  very  ingenious  device,  in 
use  by  a  young  lady  in  Salem,  as  a  substitute  for  the 
oil-heated  brooder,  was  found  and  is  worthy  of  men- 
tion here.  It  consisted  of  a  square  wooden  box  or 
frame,  with  sides  about  6  inches  high.  Across  the 
top  of  this  frame  were  arranged  laths  at  intervals  of 
1  inch.  From  these  laths  were  suspended  strips  of 
woolen  goods  about  the  width  of  carpets  rags,  tacked 
closely  together,  and  reaching  nearly  to  the  floor  of 
the  frame.  A  cover  provided  with  holes  for  ventila- 
tion was  placed  a  few  inches  above  the  slats,  and  the 
whole  structure  was  covered  with  an  awning  similar 
to  a  tent.  The  temperature  was  maintained  at  night 
with  a  lamp  situated  outside,  from  which  pipes  con- 
veyed the  heat  to  the  enclosure.  An  opening  at  one 
end  of  the  frame,  protected  with  cloth  strips,  com- 
municated with  the  run  outside.  . 

The  advantage  of  such  a  device  is  that  it  prevents 
the  chicks  from  huddling  too  closely  together  and 
becoming  overheated,  the  strips  keeping  them  sepa- 
rated, and  there  is  perfect  ventilation.  The  radiated 
heat  from  their  bodies  is  retained  by  the  strips  of 
wool.  The  laths,  with  strips  attached,  may  be  re- 
moved at  any  time  and  scalded  to  prevent  lice  or 
germs  from  accumulating. 

Devices  of  this  kind,  placed  in  evenly  heated  brooder 
houses,  would  be  worth  more  than  all  the  remedies 
known  for  incubator  chicks,  because  it  would  be  re- 
moving the  cause  of  the  disease. 

Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  chicks  were  raised  in 
this  manner,  while  those  raised  by  the  ordinary 
brooder,  in  the  same  neighborhood,  did  not  aver- 
age 60%. 

General  Precautions. — To  be  successful  with 
them,  the  strictest  sanitary  precautions  must  be 
observed  to  prevent  contagious  and  infectious  dis- 
eases among  fowls.  Even  then  germ  disease  will 
occasionally  manifest  themselves  from  unknown 
sources,  but  they  are  much  easier  controlled  when 
they  attack  robust,  healthy  fowls  in  cleanly  premises. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  allow  any  other 
than  perfectly  healthy  fowls  to  enter  fairs,  nor  any 
place  where  they  are  collected  for  exhibition.  It 
seems  needless  to  add  that  children  should  be  forbid- 
den to  handle  or  to  be  with  diseased  fowls,  especially 
those  affected  with  diphtheria  or  diphtheretic  roup, 
as  these  diseases  are  transmissible  to  human  beings. 

The  treatment  for  lung  diseases  in  fowls  is  very 
unsatisfactory  because  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  in- 
accessible, and  its  progress  so  rapid,  that  but  little 
can  be  done  to  check  it.  In  the  event  of  a  valuable 
bird  being  affected,  it  is  well  to  remove  it  to  a  warm 
room  and  administer  a  soothing  drink,  such  as  lin- 
seed tea.  One  grain  of  nitrate  of  potash  dissolved  in 
the  drink  and  administered  three  times  a  day  has 
been  highly  recommended.  Too  much  cannot  be  said 
in  urging  the  necessity  of  keeping  the  delicate  chicks 


from  taking  cold.  They  are  poorly  clad,  especially 
along  the  back  under  which  the  lungs  are  situated, 
and  the  small  amount  of  food  which  they  take  before 
going  to  roost  for  the  long  night  is  insufficient  fuel  to 
maintain  the  body  heat  until  they  are  fed  again  in 
the  morning.  Hence  the  necessity  of  providing  a 
brooder  house  that  will  be  as  warm  in  the  frosty 
morning  as  it  was  the  evening  before.  Not  too  much 
heat  and  good  ventilation,  without  draughts,  are  also 
very  essential  points. 

Indigestion. — The  third  mentioned  case  was  that 
of  some  incubator  chicks  which  had  died,  the 
owner  finding  some  yellow  substance  in  their  abdo- 
men to  which  he  attributed  the  cause  of  their  death. 

There  appears  to  be  a  heavy  loss  of  incubator 
chicks  through  the  lack  of  understanding  their  re- 
quirements while  quite  young.  At  that  period  of 
their  life  they  must  have  rest,  warmth,  and  no  food. 
Nature  has  provided  that  a  portion  of  the  yolk  from 
the  egg  should  be  inclosed  in  the  abdomen,  which  fur- 
nishes the  young  chick  with  food  by  absorption  for 
from  two  to  four  days  after  hatching.  During  this 
period  their  digestive  organs  mature  and  become 
capable  of  digesting  and  assimilating  light  food. 
Gradually  they  become  stronger  and  their  appetites 
increase  according  to  their  needs. 

Some  of  the  chicks  dissected  were  found  to  have 
their  craws  partially  filled  with  food  and  a  fair  quan- 
tity of  unabsorbed  yolk  in  their  abdomen.  All  the 
conditions  gave  evidence  that  they  had  died  of  an 
acute  indigestion.  Particles  of  undigested  food  were 
found  in  all  parts  of  the  digestive  tract. 

By  closely  observing  the  habits  of  the  mother  hen 
the  loss  of  so  many  chicks  could  be  easily  averted,  for 
she  is  seldom  in  a  hurry  to  begin  feeding  her  young. 

Fowls  are  subject  to  a  great  many  other  diseases 
not  mentioned  in  this  bulletin,  but  the  results  of  in- 
vestigations and  experiments  will  be  published  as 
new  cases  arise.  Ordinarily  it  is  difficult  to  distin- 
guish the  different  diseases  by  the  appearance  of  the 
fowl,  because  the  symptoms  are  so  nearly  alike  with 
different  ailments.  Moping  is  one  of  the  common 
symptoms,  and,  unless  a  careful  examination  is  made, 
the  nature  of  the  disease  will  probably  not  be  discov- 
ered, and  if  it  is  of  a  contagious  or  infectious  nature 
serious  losses  may  follow. 

The  administering  of  medicines  to  fowls  is  unneces- 
sary if  proper  food  is  given  them  and  sanitary  pre- 
cautions are  observed. 


Trap  Nests. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  describe  the  trap 
nest,  or  tell  me  where  it  can  be  had,  referred  to  by  Miss 
Florence  Forbes,  in  her  "Notes  on  Poultry  Raising,"  at 
the  Napa  Farmers'  Institute,  and  published  in  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  on  April  20th  ?— Emeline  E. 
Wilson,  Grand  Island. 

To  the  Editor: — We  use  the  Reliable  nest  box. 
The  price  of  plans  and  permission  to  build  them  is 
$1.  Address  M.  L.  Newell,  Denver,  Colo.,  Box  179. 
He  is  the  inventor.  We  also  use  the  Hawkeye  nest 
box.  These  are  sold  by  the  Cypher  Incubator  Co., 
325  Dearborn  street,  Chicago.  They  cost  about  $1 
apiece,  for  you  cannot  buy  patterns  for  the  Hawk- 
eye. 

Both  are  good  boxes.  The  Reliable  is  cheaper 
than  the  Hawkeye.  The  Rocks  and  Wyandottes  like 
the  Reliable  nests,  the  Brahmas  prefer  the  Hawk- 
eye. 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  answer  any  question 
the  Pacific  Rural  Press  asks  on  this  subject.  We 
find  these  trap  nests  invaluable  and  are  only  too  glad 
to  endorse  them.  F.  Forbes. 

Napa. 

Inventors  and  manufacturers  of  such  desirable  ap- 
pliances should  keep  their  goods  before  our  readers 
by  means  of  our  advertising  columns.  It  is  both  a 
duty  and  a  business  opportunity  for  them  to  do  this. 


Blood  Meal  and  Meat  Meal. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  some  one  tell  me  how  often 
and  in  what  proportion  to  feed  meat  meal  or  blood, 
meal  ?  Could  the  lack  of  animal  food  be  the  cause  of 
Minorca  hens  laying  small  eggs?  What  should  meat 
meal  cost  and  where  can  it  be  procured  ? — Subscriber, 
St.  Helena. 

To  the  Editor: — Blood  meal  and  meat  meal  are 
highly  concentrated  foods.  The  former  is  the  richer 
and  costs  more.  I  regularly  once  a  day  feed  meat 
meal  to  my  poultry,  in  the  proportion  of  one  part 
meat  meal  to  four  parts  bran  and  corn  meal.  For  a 
few  weeks,  at  least,  I  shall  use  formula  No.  1  for  a 
balanced  ration,  sent  me  by  Prof.  Jaffa,  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  May  4th. 

All  fowls,  small  and  large,  should  have  some  animal 
feed  in  their  daily  rations.  I  presume  the  lack  of  it 
might  cause  bens  to  lay  smaller  eggs  than  they  would 
when  it  is  used.  Besides,  it  causes  the  hens  to  lay 
many  more,  and  continuously — at  least,  that  has  been 
my  experience  with  White  Leghorns. 

There  are  different  makes  of  meat  meal  on  the 
market.  There  are  poor  grades  that  are  dear  at 
any  price.  "Subscriber"  can  find  the  addresses  of 
dealers  in  your  advertising  columns. 

Napa.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 
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TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The  Market  Classes  of  Horses. 


NUMIiER  I. 


By  E.  Davknport,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  in 
Bulletin  No.  62  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

According  to  the  best  estimates  available,  only 
about  60%  of  the  horses  that  make  their  way  to  the 
Chicago  market  fill  the  requirements  of  the  recog- 
nized market  classes,  leaving  40%  as  "  unclassed." 

Market  Classes  Represent  the  Most  Useful 
Types.— From  the  nature  of  the  case,  the  market 
classes  represent  all  the  types  and  classes  for  which 
any  general  demand  has  asserted  itself,  and,  if  a  new 
use  should  arise  demanding  a  new  type  of  horse,  the 
attempt  to  secure  it  would  immediately  give  rise  to  a 
new  market  class. 

Too  Many  Unclassed  Horses. — While  it  is  and  al- 
ways will  be  true  that  the  breeder  will  often  fail  to 
produce  what  he  aims  to  secure,  nobody  believes  that 
his  failures  should  amount  to  40%.  The  late  veteran 
horse  breeder,  M.  W.  Dunham,  said  that  in  his  ex- 
perience a  good  breeder  working  with  good  blood, 
though  aiming  at  comparatively  high  standards, 
should  succeed  seven  times  out  of  ten.  In  making 
this  statement  he  was  alluding  to  standards  vastly 
higher  than  the  average  of  those  demanded  in  the  so- 
called  market  classes;  therefore,  according  to  his 
estimate,  more  than  70%  of  horses  should  fill  mar- 
ket requirements,  if  they  were  really  bred  to  that 
end. 

Lack  of  Standards  in  Breeding. — Inasmuch  as 
so  large  a  proportion  fail  to  come  to  any  valuable 
standard  whatever,  whether  the  one  they  were  bred 
for  or  some  other,  we  are  forced  to  infer  that  horses 
are  not  produced  for  distinct  purposes  and  bred  to 
definite  ends  as  generally  or  as  successfully  as  they 
should  be;  in  other  words,  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  40%  is  removable  and  should  be  eliminated. 

Market  Standards  and  Classes  of  Horses  not 
Generally  Known. — The  most  of  the  horses  that 
supply  the  great  markets  are  produced  upon  the 
farms  of  the  country  and  by  farmers  largely  engaged 
in  crop  raising  and  with  other  kinds  of  live  stock.  A 
somewhat  extended  study  of  the  matter  reveals  the 
fact  that  few  farmers  of  this  class  have  definite 
knowledge  of  the  distinct  classes  recognized  in  the 
markets  or  of  the  types  and  characters  demanded  for 
each.  They  have,  therefore,  been  working  in  the 
dark,  having  no  model  in  mind  and  no  standard  to 
breed  to;  and  we  are  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  a 
large  proportion  of  horses  that  are  suited  to  the 
market  needs  were  produced  not  by  design  but  by 
accident.  This  is  borne  out,  not  only  by  the  40%'  of 
unclassed  horses  that  go  to  the  markets,  but  by  the 
unnumbered  mob  of  "scalawags"  that  remains  be- 
hind on  the  farms,  too  bad  to  sell,  and  kept  "  to  raise 
colts." 

This  conclusive  evidence  of  lack  of  standards  in 
horse  production,  together  with  the  positive  knowl- 
edge that  farmers  as  a  rule  do  not  know  the  market 
classes  of  their  requirements,  has  led  to  the  publica- 
tion of  this  bulletin,  which  is  an  attempt  to  define 
each  market  class  and  describe  the  type  of  horse 
that  will  fill  it. 

Columbian  Exposition  Established  the  Chicago 
Horse  Market. — The  World's  Fair  of  1892  brought 
to  the  attention  of  European  dealers,  not  only  the 
high  quality  of  American  horses,  but  the  almost  in- 
finite capacity  of  this  country  for  their  economical 
production.  Because  they  could  buy  more  quality 
here  for  the  same  money,  or  the  same  quality  for  less 
money,  than  in  their  own  country,  horses  were  imme- 
diately taken  it  large  numbers  for  export,  and  this 
foreign  demand  established  the  Chicago  Horse  Mar- 
ket on  a  solid  basis  and  with  well  defined  classes. 

Foreign  Trade  and  City  Demand  Fix  Market 
Prices. — These  purchases  were  always  for  particu- 
lar purposes,  giving  rise  to  well  defined  market 
classes  and  calling  for  definite  types  of  animals.  Not 
only  that,  the  "horse  consumption"  of  this  country, 
constantly  and  rapidly  increasing,  calls  for  the  same 
classes  and  types  demanded  by  the  foreign  trade, 
with  such  additions  and  variations  as  are  naturally 
incident  to  our  home  conditions.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary to  remark  that  the  home  demand,  like  the  for- 
eign, is  largely  limited  and  the  classes  fixed  by  the 
city  needs.  Stated  broadly,  therefore,  it  is  the  city 
demand,  both  foreign  and  domestic,  that  has  fixed 
the  classes  and  types  of  horses  in  the  Chicago  mar- 
kets, and,  for  that  matter,  in  all  markets.  More- 
over, this  demand  is  so  particular  and  the  classes  and 
types  so  well  defined,  that  horses  making  their  way 
to  the  great  markets  are  classified,  graded  and  sold 
according  to  their  classification  as  accurately  and  as 
absolutely  as  is  wheat  or  any  other  commodity. 

Utility  Fixes  the  Class  and  the  Value. — Mar- 
ket classes  are  established,  not  according  to  the  age 
of  the  animal  or  degrees  of  soundness,  but  according 
to  size,  conformation  and  style;  that  is  to  say,  utility 
for  particular  purposes  is  the  basic  principle  of  clas- 
sification, and  the  ability  of  the  animal  to  fill  the  par- 
ticular purpose  is  whatjfixes  his  class  and  his  value, 


with  the  exception  that  all  high-class  horses  must  be 
sound  and  possess  no  glaring  faults. 

Classes  not  Continuous. — As  might  be  expected, 
these  classes  do  not  generally  overlap,  nor  do  they 
always  meet;  that  is  to  say,  the  gradations  are  not 
uniform,  passing  from  one  class  directly  into  the 
next.  There  are  gaps  between  them,  often  wide 
ones,  through  which  an  animal  may  drop,  so  to  speak, 
and,  though  young  and  sound,  may  be  a  cheap  horse; 
for  example,  if  he  be  too  light  for  a  draft  horse  and 
yet  too  heavy  and  "drafty"  for  the  'bus,  he  is  too 
much  for  the  one  and  too  little  for  the  other,  and, 
even  though  considered  by  himself  he  may  be  a  good 
horse,  he  is  nevertheless  a  cheap  one,  and  no  man 
who  understands  his  business  would  produce  him  if 
he  could  help  it. 

The  Five  Market  Classes.— Classes  differ  some- 
what in  different  markets;  but  in  Chicago,  which 
claims  to  be  the  greatest  horse  market  in  the  world, 
there  are  five  distinct  and  well  defined  market  classes 
in  large  demand.  They  are  classified  from  the  stand- 
point of  utility,  and,  except  in  Class  5,  may  or  may 
not  be  registered  animals.  They  are  all  based  upon 
special  needs,  and  all  call  for  particular  size,  con- 
formation and  style. 

Class  L — Road,  Carriage  and  Coach  Horses. 

Uses. — This  is  the  highest  of  unregistered  horses 
on  the  market,  though  many  are  of  the  highest  breed- 
ing and  all  must  show  good  blood.  They  are  distinctly 
driving  horses,  though  not  racers,  and  are  used  for 
private  work  as  distinct  from  public  service.  Ac- 
cordingly, they  are  driven  to  all  sorts  of  private 
vehicles,  either  for  business  or  pleasure,  from  the 
light  runabout  drawu  by  the  road  horse  to  the  ele- 
gant victoria,  brougham  or  heavy  coach  drawn  by 
the  carriage  or  coach  horse.  They  are  distinctly 
gentlemen's  drivers,  whether  handled  by  the  owner 
or  his  coachman,  and  all  the  conditions  call  for  a  high 
class  horse  to  correspond  with  good  to  elegant  ap- 
pointments and  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  a  horseman,  or, 
at  least,  of  a  lover  of  horses.  They  are  used  both  in 
city  and  country,  but  are  found  chiefly  on  the  boule- 
vards and  in  the  parks  of  the  larger  cities  before 
fashionable  turnouts  driven  by  a  coachman,  or  before 
a  light  wagon  driven  by  the  owner  for  the  pleasure 
of  driving.  They  are  used  singly  and  in  pairs,  and, 
when  matched,  uniformity  in  size,  style  and  action 
are  imperative,  while  differences  in  color  or  sex  are 
almost  disregarded.  It  may  be  said  in  general,  how- 
ever, that  though  the  market  professes  not  to  dis- 
tinguish between  mares  and  geldings,  yet  most  men 
feel  a  decided  preference  for  the  latter,  and  only  the 
limited  supply  of  horses  of  high  quality  prevents  this 
choice  from  asserting  itself  and  a  higher  price  ruling 
for  geldings  than  for  mares. 

Description. — The  varied  uses  to  which  these 
horses  are  put  admit  a  wide  range  in  height  and 
weight.  Horses  may  vary  in  height  from  15  hands 
to  16  hands  2  inches,  and  in  weight  from  1000  to  1200 
pounds,  and  still  rank  in  this  class,  though  these  are 
extremes.  The  typical  specimen  would  stand  from 
15-3  to  16  hands  and  weigh  from  1100  to  1150 
pounds. 

In  color,  there  is  little  choice  between  bays,  blacks, 
browns,  chestnuts  and  sorrels;  but  light  grays  are  not 
.n  favor,  and  unsightly  colors  and  markings  are 
'barred  out.  The  form,  style  and  action,  however, 
must  be  strictly  high  class,  and,  whether  registered 
or  not,  they  must  show  plenty  of  good  breeding. 

In  form  they  must  be  both  beautiful  and  service- 
able. The  head  must  be  clean  and  fine  and  well  car- 
ried upon  a  neck  that  rises  gracefully  from  the 
shoulders.  The  forehead  must  be  broad  and  full, 
ears  well  carried  forward,  eye  full  and  bright,  all 
showing  intelligence,  docility  and  spirit.  The  nostrils 
must  be  large  and  open,  the  muzzle  fine  and  the  neck 
of  medium  length,  clean  and  well  carried,  without 
need  of  check.  Short,  heavy  heads,  dull  eyes,  droop- 
ing ears,  short,  beefy  necks,  ewe  necks  and  thick 
necks,  all  bar  horses  from  this  class. 

The  shoulder  must  be  sloping,  the  back  short  and 
well  coupled,  with  a  full,  strong  loin ;  the  bar- 
rel round,  the  hips  smooth,  and  the  tail  set  high. 
The  legs  must  be  straight  and  alike  and  free 
from  all  unsoundness  and  serious  blemishes  ;  the 
bone  must  be  flat  and  clean,  the  tendons  strong  and 
smooth,  the  knee  wide,  the  hock  strong  and  the  pas- 
tern moderately  long  and  sloping.  There  should  be  a 
proper  proportion  between  the  forearm  and  the  can- 
non. If  the  forearm  be  too  long  the  result  will  be  a  knee- 
sprung  horse  after  considerable  service;  if  too  short 
he  will  be  "calf  kneed,"  i.  e.,  the  knee  joint,  as  it  is 
called  (properly  the  wrist),  will  appear  as  if  shutting 
too  far  backward  and  breaking  down.  The  proper 
relative  length  of  these  two  bones  is  believed  to  be 
not  far  from  21  inches  for  the  forearm  to  11  inches 
for  the  cannon.  The  foot  should  be  moderately  wide 
at  the  heel,  show  dense  horn  and  stand  squarely  under 
the  leg,  with  no  suggestion  of  being  "pigeon  toed" 
(toes  pointing  inward)  or  "nigger  heeled"  (heels 
close  and  toes  outward).  Last  of  all  the  body  should 
be  covered  with  a  full  coat  of  fine  soft  hair  and  carry 
a  fair  amount  of  flesh,  but  without  an  appearance  of 
beefiness.  Nothing  is  so  good  an  evidence  of  quality 
in  a  horse  as  fine  hair  and  prominent  veins  standing 
well  out  on  the  face  and  over  the  body. 

Every  line  and  movement  should  please  the  eye, 
and  satisfy  the  demand  for  a  stylish  horse.  He  must 
show  considerable  speed  but  his  work  must  be  done 


neatly  and  with  apparent  pride  and  satisfaction  to 
the  animal.  He  must  respond  to  the  will  of  the 
driver  and  exhibit  sense  and  courage  in  the  presence 
of  unusual  sights  and  sounds. 

Nothing  is  more  important  in  these  horses  than 
action,  and  nothing  expresses  what  is  wanted  better 
than  the  word,  "  directness ;"  or  as  the  horsemen 
call  it  "  straight  line  movement."  What  is  meant  is 
that  the  legs  should  move  forward  in  straight  lines, 
neither  swinging  in  to  "  interfere  "  nor  out  to  "  wob- 
ble." In  taking  the  step  the  foot  should  be  well 
folded  in  at  the  pastern  and  thrust  forward,  but  in 
straight  lines  with  no  suggestion  of  "  paddling."  In 
carriage  and  coach  horses  the  knee  and  hock  should 
be  carried  moderately  high  in  action,  especially  the 
former  and  the  front  foot  and  leg  from  the  knee  down 
should  exhibit  a  rolling  action  the  foot  taking  the 
ground  lightly  at  the  bottom  of  a  circular  movement, 
so  to  speak,  and  not  thrust  forward  into  the  ground, 
causing  pounding  and  rapidly  "  staving  "  the  horse 
on  pavements  and  hard  roads.  For  road  horses  in 
which  ability  to  cover  distance  is  a  prime  requisite, 
excessively  high  action  is  a  detriment  rather  than 
otherwise  as  it  wears  out  the  horse  when  his  energy 
is  needed  for  getting  over  space.  In  these  horses  the 
front  leg  should  be  nicely  folded  as  it  is  taken  from  the 
ground  then  thrust  far  forward,  not  punching  into 
the  earth  but  reaching  its  farthest  point  while  yet 
3  or  4  inches  above  the  ground  then  dropping  straight 
down,  taking  the  ground  lightly.  This  is  the  easiest 
trotting  pace  therefore  the  most  useful  for  covering 
distance,  and  if  well  taken  is  as  sightly  as  any  other 
though  it  presumes  considerable  speed. 

In  both  types  the  fore  and  hind  legs  must  move  in 
harmony  and  neither  interfere  with  the  work  of  the 
other.  If  the  hind  legs  are  too  long  the  hind  feet 
will  strike  the  front,  unless  the  horse  "straddles," 
which  is  unsightly;  if  too  short  or  lacking  in  action 
the  horse  gives  the  appearance  of  trotting  in  front 
and  walking  behind,  the  most  awkward  known  gait 
and  commonly  found  in  a  horse  too  long  in  the  back. 

In  this  class  belongs  the  "cob,"  which  is  distinctly 
an  American  type,  the  trade  in  cobs  being  confined 
to  this  countrv.  The  cob  is  a  blocky,  "natty"  little 
horse  some  1*5—1  to  15—2  weighing  1000  to  1100 
pounds  and  much  in  demand  as  a  single  driver  in  a 
light  buggy. 

Values. — Horses  in  this  class  sell  at  from  $150  to 
$300  and  upward,  fine  specimens  selling  readily  at 
$400  or  $500,  and  in  some  instances  at  $1000  and  up- 
ward. These  horses  are  worth  from  25%  to  50% 
more  when  well  matched  than  when  single,  and  in  all 
cases  the  value  depends  greatly  on  the  training  and 
"  manners  "  exhibited;  for  in  no  other  class  of  horses 
is  an  animal  sold  more  upon  his  merits  as  a  per- 
former than  in  this  class  of  gentlemen's  drivers. 

Production. — Two  elements  go  to  establish  the 
value  of  these  horses — the  horse  himself  and  his  train- 
ing. The  latter  must  be  done  by  some  one  well  up  in 
the  methods  of  handling  horses  and  in  what  the  trade 
calls  for.  This  will  generally  be  the  regular  dealer 
or  his  agent  or  employe. 

The  production  of  the  horse  himself,  however,  is  a 
matter  of  breeding  and  reasonable  feeding  and  care. 
Without  the  former,  no  feed,  care  or  training  can 
make  a  high  class  driving  horse  and  one  certainly 
cannot  be  made  out  of  a  scrub. 

The  most  successful  blood  for  the  production  of 
carriage  and  coach  horses  has  been  that  of  certain 
strains  of  the  Standard  Bred,  or  American  Trotter 
as  he  is  often  called,  the  French  Coach,  the  Morgan 
and  the  Hackney,  and  road  horses  have  been  most 
successfully  produced  from  the  Trotter  and  the  Mor- 
gan. Whatever  blood  is  employed,  it  should  be  used 
on  brood  mares  of  good  form  and  substance  and  of  a 
size  and  type  to  correspond  with  the  blood  of  the 
sire.  Whoever  undertakes  to  produce  these  horses 
should  send  them  to  the  markets  untrained  unless  he 
be  a  horseman  in  fact  as  well  as  in  opinion.  Some  of 
the  finest  specimens  are  permanently  ruined  by  bad 
handling  long  before  reaching  the  markets.  The 
most  common  mistakes  are,  first,  the  use  of  the 
over-check  while  young,  making  a  "ewe-neck"  and 
a  bulging  throat;  second,  speeding  while  young, 
developing  the  racing  spirit,  latent  in  all  these 
horses,  before  they  have  learned  real  action,  and 
making  it  impossible  thereafter  to  make  good  "  work- 
ers "  of  them;  and,  third,  clipping  the  foretop,  which, 
though  only  temporary,  detracts  from  his  value 
enough  to  pay  his  keeping  until  it  grows  out.  This 
damage  from  a  clipped  foretop  is  considered  in  the 
markets  as  $25. 

(to  be  continued.) 


Wheat  Growing  in  Washington. 

Wheat  growing  seems  to  have  taken  on  new  life  in 
eastern  Washington.  In  Franklin,  Adams  and  Whit- 
man counties,  large  areas  of  sagebrush  land,  which 
it  was  formerly  thought  could  not  be  cultivated  ex- 
cept by  irrigation,  are  being  successfully  sown  to 
wheat.  As  an  experiment  one  Franklin  county 
farmer  last  year  plowed  up  a  thousand  acres  of  sage- 
brush in  the  middle  of  the  desert  near  Pasco.  He 
reaped  an  average  of  thirty  bushels  to  the  acre. 
About  Washtucna,  in  Whitman  county,  from  50,000 
to  60,000  acres  of  new  ^<b£a,t  lands  will  produce  their 
first  crop  this  year. 
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ALAMEDA. 

A  Good  Yield  in  Prospect.— Niles 
Herald,  May  3:  J.  H.  Hayes  is  one  of 
those  who  does  not  agree  with  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  all  fruit  and  nut  crops 
will  be  extremely  light  this  year,  and  a 
visit  to  his  place  near  Decoto  will  convince 
the  most  skeptical  that  there  is  at  least 
one  place  where  there  will  be  a  heavy 
yield  of  almonds,  apricots,  prunes  and  a 
very  good  crop  of  cherries.  It  was  only 
nine  years  ago  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  H. 
Hayes  purchased  ten  acres  of  the  famous 
Bell  ranch.  Around  the  whole  place  on 
the  property  line  135  almond  trees  were 
set  out,  six  acres  of  648  apricot  trees,  and 
one  acre  each  of  prunes,  peaches  and 
cherries,  with  108  trees  each,  filled  up  the 
place.  The  almond  trees  are  now  so  heav- 
ily loaded  that  the  limbs  will  have  to  be 
propped  or  tied  up  to  prevent  them  from 
breaking,  while  the  apricots  are  about  in 
the  same  condition.  Fully  three-fourths 
of  the  latter  are  being  taken  off  in  the 
thinning  process.  The  peaches  also  have 
to  be  thinned  to  prevent  the  destruction 
of  the  trees.  The  cherries  are  the  only 
light  crop  and  those  will  give  a  very  good 
yield. 

BUTTE. 

Beneficial  Storm.  —  Chico  Enter- 
prise: While  the  crops  in  the  vicinity  of 
Chico  were  less  in  need  of  rain  than  any 
other  section  of  the  State,  there  were 
some  places  where  moisture  was  becoming 
a  necessity,  but  the  last  storm  gave  an 
abundance  of  moisture  for  all  growing 
crops  and  will  insure  a  bountiful  harvest 
of  both  grain  and  hay. 

Money  in  Sheep.  —  Gridley  Herald: 
H.  A.  Woodworth,  who  lives  near  Grid- 
ley,  has  a  small  band  of  sheep — about  150 
head — from  which  he  has  cleared  a  neat 
sum  already  this  season.  He  sold  fifty 
head  of  lambs  for  mutton  recently  for 
$4.50  per  head,  and  since  making  that  sale 
he  has  made  a  still  better  one,  selling 
twenty  head  of  two-months-old  bucks  for 
810  per  head.  These  two  sales  brought 
Mr.  Woodworth  $425,  and  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  wool — two  clips — he  will  have 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100  more  to  add 
to  his  exchequer.  Mr.  Woodworth  has  a 
fine  breed  of  sheep  and  has  contracted  his 
next  lot  of  young  bucks  for  $10  per  head, 
and  from  his  experience  our  farmers 
might  take  a  lesson.  When  breeding 
stock  of  any  kind  always  breed  to  the 
best. 

Planting  Oranges  and  Olives.— 
Oroville  Mercury,  May  2:  A  good  many 
oranges  and  a  few  olives  are  being  planted 
in  this  section  this  year.  At  Thermalito 
W.  A.  McNamee  is  planting  ten  acres  to 
seedlings  for  Rev.  W.  A.  Davis  of  Japan, 
and  two  acres  of  navels  for  Rev.  W.  E. 
Vaughn  of  Sacramento.  Louis  Glass  is 
planting  trees  on  five  acres  of  the  land 
purchased  of  Henry  Anthony,  increasing 
the  orchard  from  ten  to  fifteen  acres. 
Messrs.  Reyman  and  Breslauer  are  in- 
creasing their  six-acre  orange  orchard  to 
ten  acres,  and  the  Citrus  Association  is 
planting  twenty  acres  to  oranges.  At 
Palermo  D.  C.  McCallum  is  planting  twelve 
acres  to  oranges  and  Louis  Glass  is  plant- 
ing olives  quite  extensively. 

COLUSA. 

Pine  Colusa  Lemons.— Colusa  Sun, 
May  2  :  Two  hundred  pounds  of  lemons 
were  gathered  one  day  this  week  from  a 
lemon  tree  in  Mrs.  W.  E.  Jones'  yard,  and 
we  captured  a  twig  with  three  on  it  that 
weighed  two  pounds.  There  are  no  bet- 
ter lemons  grown  anywhere  in  California 
than  in  Colusa.  No  family  has  any  excuse 
for  not  having  lemons  all  the  year  round. 
A  couple  of  pretty  yard  trees  will  do  it. 
The  fruit  is  healthful  and  pleasant. 

FRESNO. 

Watermelons  Galore. — Reedley 
Exponent,  May  2 :  Unless  all  signs  fail, 
Reedley  the  coming  season  will  be  one  of 
the  large  melon  shipping  points  in  central 
California.  W.  H.  Graham  has  110  acres 
planted  that  are  up  and  looking  fine. 
George  Ingram  has  40  acres  in  the  same 
condition.  With  this  150  acres  on  the 
very  best  of  land,  it  is  a  fine  nucleus  for 
Reedley  to  be  well  advertised  as  the 
watermelon  section,  for  the  melons  will 
likely  be  fine,  large  and  juicy. 

KINGS. 

Fruit  Growers'  Meeting.— Hanford 
Journal:  The  fruit  growers  held  a  mass 
meeting  Saturday  to  consider  the  matter 
of  pear  and  prune  blight  and  phylloxera. 
After  discussing  the  question  thoroughly 
it  was  decided  that  the  bees  were  the  chief 
distributors  of  the  above  named  diseases. 
It  was  the  sense  of  the  meeting  that  a 
committee  be  appointed  to  wait  upon  the 
board  of  supervisors  at  their  next  meet- 
ing and  see  what  can  be  done  to  prevent 
the  evil  complained  of. 


MONTEREY. 

Grain  Crop  Doubled  by  Recent 
Rain.— Salinas  Index,  May  2:  Some  of  the 
tall  grain  was  knocked  down  by  the  wind 
and  rain,  but  the  damage  in  that  direction 
will  be  but  a  mere  trifle  when  compared 
with  the  great  good  that  will  result  from 
the  generous  downpour  this  week.  The 
rain  will  in  many  places  double  the  crops 
of  grain  and  hay. 

Goats  From  Asia  Minor.— Salinas 
Index:  C.  P.  Bailey  of  San  Jose,  the 
pioneer  raiser  of  Angora  goats  on  the 
Pacific  coast,  has  four  Angora  goats  of  a 
very  superior  breed  now  on  the  way  here 
from  Asia  Minor.  They  were  purchased 
by  his  son,  Dr.  Bailey,  who  was  traveling 
in  that  country,  and  shipped  to  Naples, 
thence  by  steamer  direct  to  New  York. 

ORANGE. 

Celery  Growers.— Anaheim  Gazette, 
May  2  :  Articles  of  incorporation  have 
been  filed  with  the  county  clerk  by  the 
Celery  Growers'  Association,  composed  of 
producers  in  the  peat  lands.  The  associa- 
tion starts  out  with  a  large  acreage.  The 
directorate  is  composed  of  the  following 
gentlemen :  Harry  Goodnight,  W.  T. 
Clark,  B.  R.  Gerhardt  of  the  peat,  and 
C.  F.  Heil  and  M.  C.  Cole  of  Santa  Ana. 

Walnut  Buyers  on  the  Scent.— 
Anaheim  Gazette  :  Walnut  buyers  are  in 
the  field  this  early,  looking  after  the  crop, 
which  promises  well.  As  yet  no  sales  have 
been  made,  but  it  is  believed  prices  will 
not  range  quite  so  high  as  last  year. 

Deciduous  Fruit  Exchange.— Ana- 
heim Gazette,  May  2:  The  annual  elec- 
tion of  officers  of  the  Southern  California 
Deciduous  Fruit  Exchange  was  held  in 
Los  Angeles  on  Monday.  A.  R.  Sprague 
was  re-elected  president,  J.  B.  Neff  of 
Anaheim  vice-president,  and  Morton  Haig 
of  San  Gabriel  secretary.  Mr.  Sprague  will 
have  charge  of  deciduous  fruit  shipments 
for  the  northern  exchange  and  will  be 
located  at  Sacramento  for  six  months  dur- 
ing the  coming  summer. 

SACRAMENTO. 

New  Fruit  Picking  Basket.— Fol- 
som  Telegraph:  R.  A.  Wakefield  of 
Orangevale  has  invented  a  basket  for 
fruit  pickers  which  promises  to  be  a  de- 
cided success.  It  is  made  to  hang  over 
the  shoulders  by  straps,  and  it  is  so  ar- 
ranged that  the  person  using  it  has  per- 
fect freedom  of  the  arms.  The  basket  is 
also  contrived  so  that  it  can  be  emptied 
without  bruising  the  fruit,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  ordinary  basket. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Latest  Razzle  Dazzle.— San  Ber- 
nardino Sun:  One  of  the  slickest  bunco 
games  of  the  age  was  played  recently  in 
the  western  part  of  the  county.  A 
rancher  named  P.  Loubet  had  working 
for  him  a  Frenchman  named  Camille 
Figier,  who  asked  for  his  pay  early  in 
March  and  Loubet  gave  him  a  check  for 
$50  on  a  Pomona  bank.  Later  Figier, 
when  apparently  drunk,  drew  out  what 
purported  to  be  a  check,  and  showing  it 
to  Loubet,  touched  a  match  to  it,  and 
burned  it,  saying  he  did  not  want  checks, 
but  cash.  As  he  wanted  to  leave,  Loubet 
paid  him  off  in  full  in  coin,  including  the 
$50  which  Figier  had  burned,  and  the  lat- 
ter left  and  went  north.  Several  weeks 
after  Loubet,  on  getting  his  bank  book 
balanced,  found  that  the  $50  check  had 
been  cashed  and  that  it  was  a  bogus  check 
that  Figier  had  burned.  He  came  in  to 
interview  District  Attorney  Curtis,  but 
the  latter  told  him  there  was  no  hope  of 
seeing  his  money  again,  as  there  was  no 
clue  to  the  whereabouts  of  the  wily 
Frenchman. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Soda  Saves  a  Snake-Bitten  Horse. 
— San  Luis  Obispo  Breeze:  A  few  days 
ago  while  R.  R.  Hampton  was  in  McKit- 
trick  he  had  two  horses  feeding  on  the 
common.  One  of  these  horses  was  staked 
out  and  the  other  was  loose.  Last  Friday 
Mr.  Hampton  went  to  look  at  his  horses 
and  found  the  loose  one  apparently  in  a 
dying  state.  Examination  disclosed  the 
fact  that  the  horse  had  been  bitten  on  the 
nose  by  a  rattlesnake  while  browsing  on 
the  grass.  Mr.  Hampton  was  at  a  loss 
about  what  to  do  to  relieve  the  animal, 
and  thought  it  would  die.  He  finally  met 
a  man,  the  constable  at  the  place,  who 
told  him  that  if  he  would  split  the  horse's 
nose  where  the  snake  had  bitten  it,  and 
put  some  common  baking  soda  in  the 
wound,  and  bind  it  up,  the  animal  would 
immediately  show  signs  of  improvement, 
and  in  a  short  time  recover  completely. 
Mr.  Hampton  tried  the  remedy  and  the 
result  was  astonishing.  The  horse  was  in 
great  agony  and  would  surely  have  died 
had  not  the  soda  cure  been  resorted  to. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Lompoc's  Mustard  Crop.— San  Luis 
Obispo  Tribune,  May  3:   Carl  Saunders  of 


Lompoc  says  that,  instead  of  three  sacks 
to  the  acre,  the  Lompoc  valley  mustard 
fields  are  now  practically  sure  to  produce 
from  fifteen  sacks  at  the  minimum  to 
thirty  sacks.  The  mustard  growers  had 
given  up  hopes  of  making  more  than 
three  sacks  of  mustard  to  the  acre.  But 
the  range  now  will  be  from  fifteen  at  the 
minimum  to  thirty  sacks.  As  the  mustard 
sells  at  about  3  cents  per  pound,  and 
there  are  ninety  pounds  in  a  sack,  the 
value  of  the  rain  can  be  appreciated. 
There  are  1000  acres  planted  to  mustard. 
The  average  will  be  something  like  twenty- 
five  sacks. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

A  Lucky  Orchardist.— Gilroy  Ga- 
zette, May  3:  George  S.  Tremaine  exhib- 
ited to  friends  this  week  a  couple  of 
branches  of  prune  trees  from  his  orchard 
at  San  Juan,  which  were  laden  with  young 
fruit.  They  were  untouched  by  frost  and 
the  crop  promises  to  be  something  extra- 
ordinary. The  yield  last  year  was  lighter 
than  usual.  Mr.  Tremaine  is  fortunate  in 
having  his  orchard  situated  in  a  favored 
belt  that  thus  far  has  never  been  visited 
by  damaging  frosts. 

Los  Gatos  Prune  Crop.  —  Corre- 
spondence San  Jose  Herald,  May  2:  A 
great  many  people  will  no  doubt  be  sur- 
prised by  a  larger  crop  of  prunes  this  sea- 
son than  they  now  anticipate.  Mr.  Far- 
well  of  the  big  Glen  Una  prune  orchard 
states  that  the  yield  this  year  will  be  very 
good.  This  is  the  largest  prune  orchard 
in  the  county. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.— Watsonville  Pajaron- 
ian  :  There  have  been  several  apple  or- 
chard sales  during  the  past  week,  and  at 
prices  fully  up  to  those  of  last  year.  Some 
of  the  sales  are  for  two  years.  At  pres- 
ent the  promise  is  splendid  for  a  heavy 
apple  crop  in  Pajaro  valley.  Apple  trees 
were  looking  well  before  the  storm,  and 
the  heavy  rainfall  insures  sufficient  moist- 
ure for  Pajaro  orchards  for  this  season. 
The  apple  crop  should  be  large  and  of 

best  quality.  The  brown  scale,  which 

used  to  be  so  troublesome  in  this  valley,  is 
now  so  scarce  that  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  find  a  good  specimen,  so  orchardists 
have  little  to  fear  on  that  score.  Some 
mysterious  beneficial  insect,  not  yet 
known,  is  rapidly  destroying  the  brown 
scale.  In  many  places  the  scale  may  be 
found  dead,  with  a  small  puncture  in  his 
back.  An  endeavor  is  being  made  to  as- 
certain what  insect  is  eradicating  this 
form  of  scale. 

Walnut  Culture.— Santa  Cruz  Surf, 
May  2 :  The  Frapwell  brothers  of  Cor- 
ralitos  have  planted  out  several  hundred 
English  walnut  trees  on  some  of  their  best 
land,  where  they  have  prune  trees.  The 
latter  they  will  pull  out  after  this  season's 
crop  has  been  gathered. 

Wild  Blackberries  in  Spring. — 
Boulder  Creek  Mountain  Echo :  W.  F. 
Horstman  brought  to  this  office  last  week 
some  ripe  wild  blackberries,  plucked  from 
the  bushes  on  his  ranch  in  the  thermal 
belt  on  Two  Bear  creek.  In  the  locality 
mentioned  vegetation  has  been  growing 
all.  winter  as  if  it  were  spring  time,  and 
Mr.  Horstman  made  everybody  in  this 
office  envious  by  telling  of  various  and 
sundry  wild  blackberry  pies  that  had 
already  been  served  on  the  family  board 
in  his  neck  of  the  woods  this  year. 

Plymouth  Rock  Hens  to  the 
Front.  —  Santa  Cruz  Surf:  P.  J. 
Dutcher  has  a  Plymouth  Rock  hen  that 
has  made  a  record.  It  laid  two  eggs  in 
one  day  and  on  another  day  it  laid  an  egg 
with  three  yolks. 

SHASTA. 

Sugar  Beet  Culture.— Searchlight : 
It  is  reported  at  Anderson  that  Adolph 
Spreckels  is  negotiating  for  the  purchase 
of  a  large  tract  of  land  on  the  Sacramento 
river,  5  miles  southeast  of  that  place,  for 
the  purpose  of  raising  beets  for  a  sugar 
factory  to  be  established  close  to  the  rail- 
road. The  land  mentioned  is  the  Haggin 
tract  of  960  acres  and  the  Washington 
homestead  of  1500  acres.  The  deal,  if  it 
is  really  going  on,  is  being  kept  very 
quiet,  the  agent  doubtless  having  other 
lands  in  view.  The  tract  was  once  planted 
in  grapes,  and  the  fruit  contained  more 
saccharine  matter  than  that  from  any 
other  part  of  the  State. 

STANISLAUS. 

The  Flax  Experiment.  —  Modesto 
Herald,  May  2:  Samples  of  flax  from  the 
something  less  than  quarter  section 
planted  a  few  weeks  ago  near  Turlock  by 
the  Pacific  Fiber  Co.  show  stalks  from  12 
to  18  inches  in  height,  and  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  flowering  stage.  This  flax 
was  planted  late — very  late,  it  is  conceded 
— hence  it  is  rather  short,  no  provision 
having  been  made,  as  originally  planned, 
for  irrigating.  The  stand  is  very  thick. 
In  all  likelihood  the  timtiiy  and  generous 
rain  will  make  a  comparatively  fine  crop 
of  it  and  warrant  the  company's  proposed 


extensive  planting  and  fiber  works.  It  is 
evident  that  an  ideal  crop  would  have 
been  produced  had  the  seeding  been 
timely.  The  Pacific  Fiber  Co.  propose  to 
employ  the  flax  fiber  in  the  manufacture 
of  fine  linen.  The  seed,  too,  is  valuable; 
but  we  do  not  know  whether  both  can  be 
derived  to  advantage.  It  is  probable  that 
the  fiber  deteriorates  where  the  crop  is 
permitted  to  stand  until  the  seed  attains 
commercial  value.  Nevertheless  it  is  a 
profitable  crop  for  the  seed  alone,  as  for 
the  fiber  alone. 

Vigorous  Alfalfa.— Modesto  News: 
A  fine  stand  of  alfalfa  was  on  exhibition 
last  week  in  the  show  window  at  Husband 
&  Turner's.  It  was  raised  on  C.  N.  Whit- 
more's  land  at  Ceres.  The  alfalfa  was 
about  5  feet  tall  and  was  the  third  cutting 
from  seed  sown  last  October.  The  land 
was  irrigated  and  shows  the  difference  be- 
tween irrigation  and  non  -  irrigation. 
Water  is  more  valuable  than  land. 

SOLANO. 

A  Fruit  Cooker.— Dixon  Tribune: 
J.  D.  Johnson  has  turned  out  a  new  fruit 
cooker  for  Foster  Bros,  cannery.  The  re- 
ceptacle is  of  increased  capacity  over  that 
formerly  used  in  Foster  Bros,  canning  es- 
tablishment, and  is  built  to  order  on  plans 
originated  by  Everett  Foster.  The  cooker 
is  drum-shaped,  and  when  in  position  lays 
on  its  side.  A  track  on  the  bottom  side  of 
the  drum  enables  the  operator  to  push  a 
carload  of  500  cans  of  prepared  fruit  in- 
side the  receptacle.  When  the  car  is  in 
place  the  door  is  closed  and  made  air-tight 
by  means  of  a  simple  contrivance  designed 
for  the  purpose,  and  the  steam  turned  in 
from  a  generating  boiler.  A  steam  pres- 
sure of  from  12  to  18  pounds  is  main- 
tained for  a  prescribed  time,  when  the 
fruit  is  removed  and  properly  sealed.  The 
new  cooker  will  greatly  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  the  cannery,  and  it  is  also  expected 
to  add  to  the  quality  of  the  goods  turned 
out. 

TEHAMA. 

Large  Rental  S  c  h  e  du  l  e.— Red 
Bluff  Sentinel :  Mrs.  J.  D.  Sherwood  has 
leased  to  the  Quong  Hop  Co.  100  acres  of 
the  Hazlett  place,  southeast  of  Tehama, 
for  a  term  of  ten  years,  ending  November 
1,  1911.  Two  hundred  dollars  shall  be 
paid  September  1,  1904,  and  $200  October 
1.  1904,  $250  on  the  same  dates  in  1905, 
$750  on  the  same  dates  in  1906,  $1000  on 
the  same  dates  in  1907,  $1250  on  the  same 
dates  in  1908,  1909  and  1910,  making  a 
total  of  $11,900  for  the  100  acres  for  ten 
years,  or  an  average  yearly  rental  of 
$1190,  or  $119  an  acre  for  the  ten  years. 
Mrs.  Sherwood  agrees  to  furnish  mate- 
rials for  necessary  buildings,  car  tracks, 
and  trees  for  planting  50  acres  of  Muir 
peaches,  20  acres  in  French  prunes  and 
25  acres  in  Bartlett  pears  in  the  spring  of 
1901,  the  Chinese  to  do  all  of  the  plowing, 
planting,  hauling,  and  keep  the  orchard 
in  proper  condition  during  the  term  of 
the  lease. 

YOLO. 

Death  From  Glanders. — Winters 
Express,  May  3:  Thomas  Kehol,  a  young 
man  well  known  in  this  community,  died 
at  the  home  of  his  sister,  Mrs.  James 
Sweitzer,  Wednesday.  He  had  been  ill 
about  a  month  ;  Dr.  Caldwell  pronounced 
the  disease  glanders.  Kehol  came  here 
from  Napa  county,  where  he  had  been 
working  on  the  Clark  ranch  near  Monti- 
cello.  He  toid  the  doctor  that  several 
horses  on  the  ranch  were  affected  with  a 
disease  called  the  "big  head,"  and,  from 
a  description  of  it,  there  seems  to  be  no 
doubt  that  the  animals  have  glanders. 
While  glanders  is  not  a  contagious  disease 
as  to  men,  it  is  infectious,  and,  when  once 
communicated  to  a  human  being,  death  is 
sure  to  result.  There  is  but  one  case 
known  to  medical  records  of  recovery 
from  the  disease.  It  is  communicated  to 
the  human  system  usually  by  foam 
from  a  horse's  mouth  or  droppings  from 
a  sore  touching  an  abrasion  in  the  skin, 
and,  when  once  inoculated,  there  is  no 
hope  for  the  victim. 

Prices  Fixed  for  Hay  Baling.— 
Gridley  Herald:  The  Hay  Balers'  Associ- 
ation of  Yolo  county  has  fixed  the  prices 
for  pressing  hay  during  the  season  of  1901 
as  follows:  For  pressing  hay,  everything 
furnished,  $1  per  ton;  baler  to  furnish 
wire,  $1.45  per  ton;  baler  to  furnish  wire 
and  board,  $1.70  per  ton. 

Rough  Experience  with  Bees.— 
Danville  Enterprise;  Dixie  Hightower 
was  the  victim  of  an  accident  as  unique  as 
it  was  unpleasant  Tuesday  morning,  while 
plowing  at  the  Oakshade  orchard  with  a 
team  of  two  horses  and  two  mules.  In 
passing  under  the  branch  of  a  tree  the 
team  disturbed  a  swarm  of  bees,  which 
got  their  deadly  darts  to  work  with  such 
good  effect  that  two  of  the  hapless  brutes 
were  stung  to  death,  and  Mr.  Hightower 
was  placed  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Dixon  in 
an  unconscious  condition  and  with  500  or 
more  stingers  in  bis  flesh.  He  is  now  out 
of  danger, 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

A  Match. 

If  love  wero  what  the  rose  is, 

And  I  wero  like  the  leaf, 
Our  lives  would  grow  together 
In  sad  or  singing  weather, 
Blown  fields  or  tlowerful  closes, 

Green  pleasure  or  gray  grief — 
If  love  were  what  the  rose  is 
And  I  were  like  the  leaf. 

If  I  were  what  the  words  are, 
And  love  were  like  the  tune, 
With  double  sound  and  single, 
Delight  our  lips  would  mingle 
With  kisses  glad  as  bird9  are 

That  get  sweet  rain  at  noon — 
If  I  were  what  tho  words  are, 
And  love  were  like  tho  tune. 

If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 

And  I,  your  love,  were  death, 
We'd  shino  and  snow  together 
Ere  March  made  sweet  the  weather 
With  daffodil  and  starling 

And  hours  of  fruitful  breath— 
If  you  were  life,  my  darling, 
And  I,  your  love,  were  death. 

If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 

And  I  were  page  to  joy, 
We'd  play  for  lives  and  seasons 
With  loving  looks  and  treasons, 
And  tears  of  night  and  morrow, 
And  laughs  of  maid  and  boy — 
If  you  were  thrall  to  sorrow, 
And  I  were  page  to  joy. 

If  you  were  April's  lady, 

And  I  were  lord  in  May, 
We'd  throw  with  leaves  for  hours 
And  draw  for  days  with  flowers 
Till  day,  like  night,  were  shady 

And  night  were  bright  like  day — 
If  you  were  April's  lady, 
And  I  wore  lord  in  May. 

If  you  were  queen  of  pleasure, 

And  I  were  king  of  pain, 
We'd  hunt  down  love  together, 
Pluck  out  his  flying  feather 
And  teach  his  feet  a  measure, 
And  find  his  mouth  a  rein — 
If  you  wore  queen  of  pleasure, 
And  I  were  king  of  pain. 

— Charles  Algernon  Swinburne. 

Mr.  Swan's  $20  Gold  Piece. 

"  It  is  pretty." 

Mrs.  Swan  lifted  the  end  of  the  long 
strip  of  linen  which  lay  across  Althea's 
lap  and  looked  admiringly  at  the  open- 
work embroidery  with  which  it  was 
adorned. 

Althea  smiled  assent  and  went  on 
snipping  and  drawing  out  threads. 

It  was  a  hot  June  afternoon,  and,  for 
the  sake  of  the  light  breeze,  Althea 
had  brought  her  work  out  on  the  porch. 
For  companionship  Mrs.  Swan  had  fol- 
lowed her,  and  sat  nursing  her  arms  on 
the  top  step.  Every  few  moments 
Mrs.  Swan  would  arise  and  hurry  into 
the  kitchen  to  stir  something  that  was 
bubbling  and  boiling  on  the  stove. 
Every  time  she  moved,  her  clean,  crisp 
calico  dress  rustled. 

"Althea,"  she  gasped,  as  she  sank 
down  and  wiped  her  face  on  her  apron 
after  one  of  these  hurried  journeys  to 
the  hot  kitchen,  "  Althea,  I'm  going  to 
ask  a  queer  favor  of  you." 

"Yes?"  questioned  Althea  in  sur- 
prised interest.  She  had  never  known 
Mrs.  Swan  to  ask  a  favor  of  any  one. 

"  I  want  you  to  loan  me  a  dollar." 
Mrs.  Swan  made  the  request  with  evi- 
dent reluctance.  She  went  on  quickly 
before  Althea  could  reply:  "  You  c'n 
take  it  out  of  your  board  money." 

"Why,  certainly,"  said  Althea,  in 
amazement,  "I  owe  you  more  than 
that.  I  can  let  you  have  more  than 
that.    I  wish  you — " 

"  No,"  interrupted  Mrs.  Swan,  "one 
dollar  is  all  I  shall  need.  I  want  to  get 
a  piece  of  linen  like  this.  I  want  to 
make  my  sister  Sue  a  bureau  scarf  for 
a  birthday  present." 

Mrs.  Swan  smoothed  the  shimmering 
surface  of  the  linen  with  caressing 
fingers.  "Long's  haven't  the  right 
kind,  I  want  the  dollar  to  go  to  Went's 
and  get  a  piece  just  like  this." 

Althea  drew  out  a  long  shining  thread 
and  wound  it  around  her  hand. 

"I  know  you  think  it  strange  that  I 
should  ask  you  for  the  money  instead  of 
Hiram,"  continued  Mrs.  Swan,  looking 
suspiciously  into  Althea's  face  for  some 
sign  of  inquisitiveness.  But  Althea 
bent  placidly  over  her  work. 


"I  did  ask  Hiram  for  it  last  night. 
But  instead  of  giving  me  what  I  wanted, 
what  do  you  suppose  he  did  ?  " 

Althea  bit  off  a  thread  and  made  a 
slight  negative  motion  of  her  head. 
She  knew  Mrs.  Swan's  peculiarities  too 
well  to  risk  a  verbal  reply.  A  word, 
especially  the  wrong  word,  might  have 
disastrous  results. 

"  He  took  a  piece  of  money  out  of  his 
pocket,  laid  it  on  the  corner  of  the 
mantel  and  went  off  to  bed  without  say- 
ing a  word.  This  morning  when  I 
looked  at  the  money  I  saw  that  it  was 
a  $20  gold  piece.  I  thought,  of  course, 
that  Hiram  had  made  a  mistake;  you 
know  a  $20  gold  piece  and  a  silver 
dollar  are  about  the  same  size  and  heft, 
and  it  is  rather  dark  in  the  room,  for, 
since  daylight  lasts  so  long,  we  hardly 
ever  have  a  light.  But  at  noon  when  I 
asked  him  about  it,  he  said  no,  it  was 
all  right.  He  hadn't  made  any  mis- 
take, and  kind  of  grinned,  and  that  was 
all  I  could  get  out  of  him." 

Mrs.  Swan  paused  and  Althea  knew 
that  some  response  was  expected  from 
her.  A  person  unacquainted  with  the 
intricacies  of  Mrs.  Swan's  mind  would 
have  been  sure  to  blunder.  Althea 
might  have  been  consumed  with  curios- 
ity as  to  what  happened  next,  but  she 
only  threaded  her  needle  with  great 
deliberation  and  remarked  casually: 
"Well?" 

What  actually  did  happen  made  Al- 
thea catch  her  breath  and  shrink  away 
from  Mrs.  Swan  as  if  her  friend  had 
struck  her. 

"It's  just  Hiram's  meanness!"  ex- 
claimed Mrs.  Swan,  bitterly.  "And 
it's  just  like  him.  He  thought  it  was 
foolish  extravagance  in  me  getting  the 
linen.  He  thought  if  he  gave  me  one 
dollar  I  would  spend  it  for  something 
that  didn't  amount  to  anything,  but  if 
he  gave  me  twenty  dollars  I  would  put 
it  in  the  bank  and  save  it.  Save,  save; 
I  get  sick  and  tired  of  saving." 

Althea's  eyes  sparkled  with  indigna- 
tion at  what  she  thought  to  be  an  un- 
just accusation.  She  opened  her  lips 
to  speak,  but  thought  better  of  it  and 
closed  them  again. 

Mrs.  Swan,  blind  to  everything  but 
her  own  grievance,  went  on  with  her 
tirade.  "It's  just  stinginess.  He 
knew  I  wouldn't  break  into  a  $20  gold 
piece  just  to  get  a  little  piece  of  linen. 
It  wouldn't  be  over  60  cents,  and  I 
counted  on  getting  the  thread  besides 
with  the  dollar.    I've  earn — " 

A  loud  hissing  sound,  mingled  with 
the  odor  of  burning  fruit  juice,  came 
from  the  kitchen,  warning  Mrs.  Swan 
that  her  supper  needed  immediate  at- 
tention. 

Althea  heard  her  lift  a  basin  from 
the  stove,  empty  the  contents,  and 
carry  them  to  the  ice-box.  It  was 
stewed  cherries,  and  the  delicious  spicy 
odor  filled  the  air. 

When  she  came  back,  Mrs.  Swan 
seemed  a  little  ashamed  of  her  anger. 
She  sat  silently  gazing  at  the  horizon 
for  a  few  moments  with  haunted,  burn- 
ing eyes.  When  she  spoke  again  it  was 
with  moderation. 

"  Now  I've  made  such  a  fool  of  my- 
self," she  said.  "  I  suppose  I  might  as 
well  tell  you  the  whole  story  as  to  the 
way  Hiram  and  I  fell  out  on  money 
matters.  It  began  five  years  ago  last 
spring,  when  we  built  this  house.  See 
that  wire  fence  out  there  by  the  side  of 
the  barn  ?  " 

Althea  was  well  aware  of  the  exist- 
ence of  that  fence.  She  skirted  it  twice 
daily  on  her  way  to  and  from  school, 
and  more  than  one  rent  in  gown  and 
jacket  testified  not  only  to  its  exist- 
ence, but  to  the  sharpness  and  tenacity 
of  its  barbs. 

" Well,"  continued  Mrs.  Swan,  "the 
spring  we  built  this  house  the  forty 
acres  of  land  enclosed  by  that  fence 
was  for  sale.  Hiram  wanted  to  buy  it, 
but  I  wanted  to  build  a  house.  We  had 
money  enough  to  do  one  of  these 
things,  but  not  enough  for  both.  Hiram 
thought  the  house  might  wait  a  year, 
but  if  we  didn't  buy  the  land  at  once 
Rube  Thornton  would. 

"I  had  my  heart  set  on  the  house. 
The  old  shanty  that  we'd  lived  in  ever 
since  we  kept  house  wasn't  fit  to  house 
cattle  in.  It  was  leaky  and  dirty,  and 
the  walls  were  full  of  mice  and  roaches 
and  things  unmentionable.  I  didn't  feel 
as  if  I  could  live  in  it  another  year.  So 


we  built,  and  before  the  summer  was 
out  Rube  bought  the  land  and  run  his 
line  fence  within  10  feet  of  our  barn 
door. 

"Hiram  was  mad,  and,  of  course, 
blamed  me;  although  the  next  year, 
when  we  got  ready  to  buy,  we  got  bet- 
ter land  for  less  money  on  the  other 
side — good  smooth  farm  land,  while 
Rube's  forty  will  never  be  fit  for  any- 
thing but  pasture.  But,  somehow,  the 
sight  of  that  fence  so  near  has  always 
seemed  to  rile  Hiram. 

"  I  said  then  that  I'd  never  ask  him 
for  another  thing  that  I  could  possibly 
get  along  without,  and  I  never  have 
until  I  asked  him  for  that  dollar  last 
night.  I've  paid  for  all  that  we've 
eaten  and  most  that  we've  had  to  wear 
with  butter  and  poultry,  and  I'm  six 
months  ahead  at  Long's  now." 

Mrs.  Swan  rested  her  chin  in  her 
hand  and  relapsed  into  a  moody  silence. 
Althea  folded  her  work  and  went  up- 
stairs to  get  the  money.  A  great 
many  things  that  had  puzzled  her  be- 
fore were  made  plain  by  Mrs.  Swan's 
confidence.  She  had  often  wondered 
why  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swan  treated  each 
other  with  such  studied  coldness.  She 
had  also  wondered  at  the  meager  fur- 
nishings of  the  house.  The  house  itself 
was  a  handsome  and  commodious  farm- 
house, but  the  furniture  was  the  same 
that  had  been  used  in  the  old  log  shanty. 
And  Mrs.  Swan  loved  pretty  things. 

Althea  liked  both  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Swan. 
In  the  eight  months  that  she  had  made 
her  home  with  them  she  had,  in  spite  of 
Mrs.  Swan's  peculiarities,  come  to  es- 
teem them  highly.  Mr.  Swan,  as  a 
director  of  the  school  district  in  which 
she  had  taught,  had  especially  won  her 
respect. 

He  had  seemed  to  her  almost  an 
ideal  officer,  entering  heartily  into  all 
her  schemes  for  the  improvement  of  the 
school,  and  showing  no  sign  of  the 
parsimony  of  which  his  wife  accused 
him. 

As  Althea  opened  a  drawer  to  get 
her  purse,  a  photograph  lying  face  up- 
wards confronted  her.  She  lifted  the 
velvet  case  and  looked  long  into  the 
pictured  face.  The  clear  eyes  seemed 
to  gaze  back  at  her  with  a  new  sig- 
nificance. 

It  was  Hugh,  dear  Hugh,  who  was 
working  so  hard  and  so  patiently  to 
prepare  the  little  home  for  her  coming. 
Althea  saw  the  dear  face  through  the 
mist  of  an  overwhelming  desire  to  see 
him  at  once.  She  wanted  to  lay  her 
arm  around  his  neck  and  listen  to  his 
heart  beat,  while  they  made  their  vows 
all  over  again. 

Would  they — could  she  and  Hugh 
ever  come  to  be  to  each  other  what  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Swan  were  ?  The  suggestion 
was  altogether  abhorrent  to  Althea. 
She  had  not  presumed  to  hope  that 
their  united  lives  could  be  all  sunshine  ; 
sickness  would  come,  and  troubles  and 
worries  common  to  humankind ;  aye, 
even  death  itself  might  for  a  time  sepa- 
rate them.    But  not  this  other — 

Althea  laid  the  little  picture  down  on 
the  bureau  and  bowed  her  face  upon  it. 
"  Not  that,"  she  murmured  ;  "oh,  any- 
thing but  that."  It  was  almost  a 
prayer. 

Althea  walked  slowly  down  stairs 
and  laid  the  dollar  in  Mrs.  Swan's 
hand. 

"  I  guess  Hiram's  afraid  we'll  all  die 
in  the  poorhouse,"  Mrs.  Swan  re- 
marked, facetiously,  as  Althea  re- 
sumed her  work. 

But  Althea  could  not  make  a  jest  of 
it.  To  her  it  was  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter. She  tried  to  see  her  own  future 
from  Mrs.  Swan's  point  of  view  and  it 
frightened  her.  She  looked  up  quickly, 
almost  defiantly.    She  must  speak. 

"Mrs.  Swan,  you  are  mistaken.  Your 
husband  wants  you  to  have  that  $20 
gold  piece."  Althea's  voice  was  very 
stern. 

"  Wha-wha-at  did  you  say  ?  "  gasped 
Mrs.  Swan. 

"  He  wants  you  to  have  that  money 
for  your  very  own.  He's  sorry  that  he 
was  cross  with  you  about  the  house, 
and  he  wants  to  make  it  up  in  some 
way.  Oh,  Mrs.  Swan,  please  forgive 
me  for  speaking.  But  you  all  have 
been  so  kind  to  me,  and  I  cannot  bear 
to  see  you  misunderstand  each  other  in 
this  cruel  manner." 

Althea  was  getting  incoherent.  The 


instant  the  words  had  left  her  lips  she 
would  have  given  worlds  to  have  re- 
called them.  Mrs.  Swan  was  very 
angry.  Her  lips  were  set  in  a  straight 
line  and  Althea  was  conscience  stricken 
at  the  effect  of  her  interference.  She 
knelt  on  the  floor  and  slipped  her  arms 
around  Mrs.  Swan's  waist. 

"Please  forgive  me,"  she  pleaded. 
"  I  know  that  Mr.  Swan  meant  for  you 
to  have  the  $20  gold  piece  to  do  with  as 
you  like.  He  didn't  say  so  because  he 
didn't  know  how  to  come  at  it — men 
are  such  proud,  stupid  creatures.  He 
wouldn't  care  one  bit  if  you  spent  every 
cent  of  it  for  bureau  scarfs." 

Althea  laughed  a  little  nervous  laugh 
at  her  own  absurd  suggestion,  and  the 
awful  lines  about  Mrs.  Swan's  lips  re- 
laxed a  little.    Althea's  hopes  rose. 

After  a  long  pause,  during  which 
Mrs.  Swan  seemed  swayed  between  the 
two  extremes  of  anger  and  remorse, 
she  said,  abruptly:  "  But  $20  is  a  great 
deal  of  money.  What  could  I  do  with 
so  much  ?  " 

Althea  felt  that  the  battle  was  won. 
If  she  could  only  be  discreet  now  all 
would  be  well.  To  say  the  right  thing 
in  the  right  way  was  what  she  must  do. 
The  $20  gold  piece  was  a  peace  offer- 
ing, and  the  success  of  its  mission  de- 
pended upon  herself.  Wellington  mar- 
shaling his  hosts  at  Waterloo  was  not 
more  circumspect  that  she. 

"  Oh,  you  can  get  rid  of  it,"  she  said, 
brightly;  "never  fear  as  to  that  part 
of  it.  She  picked  up  her  work  and  went 
on  in  the  most  matter-of-fact  tone  i 
"  You  can  get  your  linen  for  one  thing, 
and  you  can  get  one  of  those  gingham 
dress  patterns  that  you  thought  so 
pretty.  Then  you  might  make  Mr. 
Swan  a  present  of  an  armchair  with 
part  of  it.  Hasn't  he  a  birthday  or  an 
anniversary  of  some  sort  coming  soon 
that  you  can  remind  him  of  in  this 
way? 

Mrs.  Swan  vouchsafed  no  reply  to 
these  bold  suggestions.  She  sat  stiff 
and  unyielding,  but  Althea  saw  that 
she  was  interested  in  spite  of  herself, 
and  went  bravely  on. 

"  You  ought  to  subscribe  for  a  couple 
of  good  periodicals  for  Rob.  He  needs 
them.  It  would  help  him  keep  away 
from  the  saw  mill.  Haven't  you  no- 
ticed that  he  never  goes  the  evenings 
my  magazine  comes  ? 

This  last  was  a  very  adroit  move  on 
Althea's  part.  Mrs.  Swan's  life  was 
made  burdensome  a  great  share  of  the 
time  by  her  only  son's  predilection  for 
haunting  the  dangerous  neighborhood 
of  the  saw  mill,  and  by  his  association 
with  the  more  or  less  disreputable 
characters  who  frequented  the  mill. 

"Then  there  is  always  the  library 


HOLE  IN  THE  LUNGS 

There  are  thousands  of  men 
and  women,  as  well  as  ever, 
with  holes  in  their  lungs:  con- 
sumption stopped. 

Consumption  stopped  is  con- 
sumption cured.  What  does 
it? 

Some  change  in  the  way  of 
life  and  Scott's  emulsion  of 
cod-liver  oil. 

With  the  emulsion,  give 
some  attention  to  circum- 
stances :  change  from  a  dark 
damp  close  room  to  a  sunny 
dry  airy  one ;  from  city  to  coun- 
try ;  from  hard  to  an  easy  life ; 
indoors  to  out. 

A  hole  in  the  lungs  once 
healed  is  no  worse  than  a  too- 
tight  waist  or  waistcoat. 

Take  the  emulsion,  and  give 
it  a  chance  to  heal  the  wound. 

We'll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 
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fund,"  went  on  Althea,  gayly.  "You 
can  give  $1  to  that.  I  had  planned  to 
solicit  50  cents  from  each  family.  But, 
to  help  you  to  dispose  of  this  trouble- 
some $20  gold  piece,  I  will  let  you  give 
more.  Then  with  the  vast  sum  which 
we  expect  to  realize  from  our  grand 
last-day  entertainment  we  will  be  quite 
rich." 

Althea  had  planned  to  close  her  ca- 
reer as  a  district  school  teacher  by  lay- 
ing the  foundation  of  a  library  in  the 
Swan  district.  And,  lightly  as  she 
spoke  of  the  project,  its  success  was 
very  near  her  heart. 

"Well,"  admitted  Mrs.  Swan,  after 
another  prolonged  silence,  during  which 
Althea  vacillated  between  hope  and  de- 
spair, "maybe  I  have  been  stubborn 
and  blind.  If  I  have,  I've  been  well 
punished  for  it.  I'm  going  to  think  it 
over.    Althea,  you're  a  good  girl." 

And  Althea  was  more  than  satisfied 
with  this  meager  admission  of  Mrs. 
Swan's  forgiveness. 

For  three  days  Mrs.  Swan  went 
about  her  work  with  a  jerky  abstrac- 
tion of  one  inwardly  perturbed.  Every 
morning  when  Althea  came  down  to 
breakfast  she  cast  a  surreptitious 
glance  at  the  corner  of  the  mantel 
where  the  $20  gold  piece  lay  in  serene 
purity  of  metal. 

On  the  fourth  morning  she  caught 
her  breath  with  a  little  gasp  of  nerv- 
ous uncertainty  when  she  saw  that  the 
yellow  disk  was  missing. 

Mrs.  Swan  was  cutting  thin  slices  of 
ham  for  Althea's  lunch.  She  glanced 
quickly  at  Althea  when  she  came  into 
the  room.  Her  cheeks  were  quite  pink, 
and  her  eyes  were  suffused  with  a  new, 
soft  light. 

"  Next  Tuesday's  our  wedding  armi- 
I  versary,"  she  said,  in  a  low,  joyous 
|  tone.  "We've  been  married  just  fif- 
I  teen  years.  I'm  going  to  get  Hiram 
j  one  of  those  armchairs  at  Duffey's.  I'll 
1  hitch  up  and  come  along  by  the  school 
1  house  this  afternoon  about  4  o'clock, 
and  you  can  come  along  and  help  pick 
I  it  out.  Which  do  you  suppose  he'd  like 
I  best,  the  leather  or  the  plush  ?  " 

"The  leather,  of  course,  you  dear, 
j  little  woman,"  said  Althea,  as  she 
|  walked  around  the  table  and  kissed 
J  Mrs.  Swan  on  the  forehead. — The  La- 
|  dies'  World. 


Health  and  Beauty. 

Dark  rings  around  the  eyes  result 
j  from  congestion  of  the  veins.    This  is 
nearly  always  a  consequence  of  debil- 
ity, temporary  or  chronic.    The  imme- 
j  diate  cause  may  be  study,  sleeplessness 
i  or  worry.    The  best  local  treatment  is 
|i  prolonged  cold  water  bathing.    But  all 
I  these    cases    demand  constitutional 
measures. 
When  boots  have  become  thoroughly 
j  soaked  with  water,  fill  them  with  warm, 
(  dry  bran  and  lace  or  button  them  up. 
i  Hang  in  a  warm  place,  not  too  near  the 
|  fire.     The  bran  will  absorb  all  the 
i  moisture  and  the  leather  will  be  soft 
1  and  pliable  and  not  so  liable  to  crack 
i  as  if  dried  in  the  ordinary  way.  The 
:  bran  can  be  used  again  and  again  after 
!  it  has  been  dried. 

Skin  scientists  assert  that  all  appli- 
j  cations  are  harmful,  one  reason  being 
'  that  pigments   repeatedly  applied  to 
I  the  skin  become  to  a  certain  extent  ab- 
j  sorbed  and  remain  in  a  changed,  muddy 
|  state  beneath  the  surface.  Possibly 
i  the  least  harmful  of  the  many  agents 
:  employed  is  raw  beet,  but  its  use  is  by 
j  no  means  free  from  danger.    Beet  con- 
,  tains  sugar,  and  sugar  is  very  apt  to 
I  provoke  an  attack  of  eczema.  When- 
ever artificial  coloring  is  employed  it  is 
essential  to  watch  the  skin  carefully. 
If  it  shows  any  increased  tendency  to 
muddiness,  red  lines  or  roughness,  or 
becomes  tender,  the  coloring  agent  is 
probably  to  blame.    Of  course,  a  great 
deal  depends  on  the  other  treatment 
the  skin  may  be  receiving.    A  woman 
who  steams,  massages  and  uses  a  good 
nutrient  will  bring  her  skin  into  a  state 
that  is  able  to  stand,  in  great  measure, 
the  hurtful  action  of  the  rouge  or  other 
]  coloring  agent  adopted. 


Mrs.  Fussy:    John,  you're  the  most 
unreasonable  man  I  ever  met  in  my 
life."    Mr  ^  Fussy  :    "I  don't  doubt  it. 
I'm  the  only  one  that  ever  married 
j  you."— Pick-Me-Up. 


Wisdom  of  William  Penn. 

Be  rather  bountiful  than  expensive. 

Never  marry  but  for  love  ;  but  see 
that  thou  lov'st  what  is  lovely. 

He  that  has  more  knowledge  than 
judgment  is  made  for  another  man's 
use  more  than  his  own. 

The  usefulest  truths  are  plainest  ; 
and  while  we  keep  them  our  differences 
cannot  rise  high. 

Never  give  out  while  there  is  hope  ; 
but  hope  not  beyond  reason,  for  that 
shows  more  desire  than  judgment. 

There  are  some  men  like  dictionaries 
— to  be  looked  into  upon  occasions— but 
have  no  connection,  and  are  little  en- 
tertaining. 

If  thou  hast  not  conquered  thyself  in 
that  which  is  thy  own  particular  weak- 
ness, thou  hast  no  title  to  virtue, 
though  thou  art  free  of  other  men's. 

Do  nothing  improperly.  Some  are 
witty,  kind,  cold,  angry,  easy,  stiff, 
jealous,  careless,  cautious,  confident, 
close,  open — but  all  in  the  wrong  place. 


"Here's  a  story  of  a  dog  that 
hatched  out  a  nest  of  eggs  which  had 
been  deserted  by  the  hen."  "  Does  it 
say  what  sort  of  a  dog  it  was  ?  "  "  No, 
but  it  must  have  been  a  setter." — 
Judge. 

A  well  known  medical  journal  of- 
fers this  advice:  "If  the  child  does 
not  thrive  on  fresh  milk,  boil  it." 
Why  not  begin  by  merely  spanking  it  ? 
It  may  learn  to  like  it  after  awhile. — 
Atlanta  Journal. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Rhubarb  Tartlets.— Cut  the  de- 
sired amount  of  rhubarb  into  inch 
lengths,  pour  boiling  water  over  it  and 
let  stand  for  ten  minutes.  Have  tart- 
let moulds  lined  with  a  rich  paste  and 
fill  with  the  rhubarb.  Into  each 
sprinkle  plenty  of  sugar,  a  bit  of  but- 
ter, a  few  drops  of  lemon  juice  and 
just  a  drop  or  two  of  brandy,  not  more 
than  two  drops  to  a  tartlet.  Cover 
with  paste  and  bake  for  twenty  min- 
utes or  till  done. 

Preserved  Pear  Chips. — Eignt 
pounds  of  pears,  six  lemons,  five 
pounds  of  sugar,  one-half  box  of  pre- 
served ginger.  Cut  the  pears  into 
small,  thin  slices,  slice  four  lemons, 
peeled,  and  two  lemons  with  peel  on ; 
slice  the  ginger  also.  Put  all  into 
a  deep  dish  or  preserving  kettle,  and 
let  it  stand  twenty-four  hours.  Then 
let  it  cook  slowly  until  tender,  when 
the  fruit  will  be  transparent.  Can 
while  it  is  hot.  These  chips  may  be 
used  at  lunch. 

Hominy  Croquettes. — Have  a  pint 
of  cold  cooked  hominy  and  stir  it  into 
a  gill  or  so  of  hot  milk.  When  smooth 
and  well  blended  and  quite  cool,  shape 
into  croquettes,  roll  in  crumbs,  then 
in  beaten  egg,  then  in  crumbs  again, 
and  fry.  When  brown,  lay  on  a  nap- 
kin and  serve.  Sometimes  it  will  be 
found  a  delicious  improvement  to  melt 
an  ounce  or  two  of  any  marmalade, 
orange  or  apricot,  and  pour  round 
the  croquettes  before  serving. 

Broiled  Chops. — Trim  the  fat  and 
gristle  from  the  chops  and  broil  about 
ten  minutes  over  a  hot  fire,  turning 
them  often,  and  watching  that  they 
do  not  smoke.  Have  ready  a  puree 
of  potatoes  made  of  one  cupful  of 
mashed  potatoes,  beaten  light  with 
one  egg,  one  teaspoonful  butter,  one- 
half  cup  of  milk  and  a  sprinkling  of 
salt  and  pepper.  Lay  the  chops  in  a 
baking  pan,  and  put  one  spoonful  of 
potato  on  top  of  each ;  set  in  a  quick 
oven  long  enough  to  brown  the  potato, 
and  serve  at  once  before  it  falls. 

Snow  Pudding. — Make  lemon  jelly 
with  one-fourth  box  or  one  slightly 
rounded  tablespoon  granulated  gela- 
tine soaked  in  one-fourth  cup  cold 
water,  dissolved  in  one  cup  sugar  and 
one-fourth  cup  lemon  juice.  Strain 
and  cool.  Beat  the  whites  of  three 
eggs  very  stiff,  and  when  the  gelatine 
begins  to  thicken,  combine  the  two, 


and  beat  with  a  perforated  wooden 
spoon  in  a  large  bowl  to  give  a  wide 
sweep  to  each  stroke,  till  very  light. 
Pour  into  a  wet  mould  or  into  a  pretty 
glass  dish.  Serve  with  boiled  custard 
poured  around,  if  moulded,  or  from  a 
pitcher  if  not  moulded. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

A  delicious  cake  filling  is  made  from 
chopped  figs  mixed  with  crabapple  or 
apple  jelly. 

The  cold  boiled  rice  left  from  dinner 
or  luncheon  may  be  mixed  with  waffles 
or  muffins,  and  will  make  them  lighter. 

Scraps  of  plain  or  puff  paste  trimmed 
from  patties  or  pies  may  be  sprinkled 
with  grated  cheese  and  made  into 
cheese  straws. 

A  good  cement  for  china  and  glass- 
ware is  made  by  soaking  isinglass  in 
water  until  soft,  then  dissolve  it  in 
proof  spirit  and  add  a  little  resin. 

Naphtha  is  recommended  by  a  woman 
who  has  tried  it  as  a  satisfactory 
cleanser  of  light  fur.  The  naphtha  was 
poured  over  the  fur  and  the  boa  fluffed 
and  patted  until  the  soil  was  worked 
out.  The  naphtha  was  then  pressed 
out  by  drawing  the  hand  firmly  over  it, 
the  boa  shaken  and  hung  in  the  air  to 
dry. 

A  novel  plan  for  protecting  a  dainty 
silk  or  lawn  shirtwaist  is  suggested  in 
an  underwaist  of  very  thin  fine  lawn, 
made  with  bishop  sleeves  gathered  into 
dainty  cuffs  of  lace  or  embroidery  and 
a  transparent  choker.  This  can  be 
laundered;  and  the  outside  waist  is 
made  more  dressy  by  cutting  it  out  to 
meet  the  decollette  yoke  or  the  under- 
waist. 

Embossed  leather  can  be  cleaned 
with  turpentine  applied  with  a  soft 
cloth.  This  removes  the  stains  but 
slightly  stiffens  the  leather,  which  must 
be  made  pliable  again  by  rubbing 
briskly  with  crude  oil.  Use  a  very  lit- 
tle oil  and  go  over  the  piece  with  one  of 
the  clean  cloths  upon  which  no  oil  has 
been  put,  as  care  must  be  taken  to  get 
all  the  surface  grease  off  to  prevent 
soiling  the  clothes. 

Pickles  should  not  be  made  in  vessels 
of  brass,  copper,  iron  or  tin.  Use  only 
porcelain  or  earthenware  and  the  very 
best  cider  or  white  wine  vinegar.  The 
jars  should  be  of  stone  or  glass,  and 
the  pickles  kept  in  a  cool,  dark  place, 
and  examined  at  intervals.  If  white 
specks  make  their  appearance  in  the 
vinegar  draw  it  off,  scald  and  add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  a  few 
cloves.  All  vinegar  should  be  scalded 
before  using  with  pickles,  otherwise  it 
will  not  keep  well. 


Bad  Economy. 

Bad  economy  in  the  household  is  apt 
to  begin  at  the  market,  where  the 
"  trimmings  "  of  roasts  and  steaks  are 
left  with  the  butcher.  The  "  trim- 
mings "  usually  consist  of  not  only 
bone,  fat  and  tendon,  but  also  the  ends 
of  the  lean  meat.  Where  the  family  is 
large,  and  the  roasts  weighing  ten  or 
fifteen  pounds  are  needed,  this  lean 
meat  will  amount  to  from  one-half  a 
pound  to  a  pound,  and  with  the  addition 
of  the  left  overs  in  the  house  is  as  good 
as  the  most  expensive  cuts  for  dishes 
made  of  hashed  meats.  It  is  also  an  im- 
portant addition  to  the  soup  kettle,  as 
are  also  the  bones  and  tendons,  the  lat- 
ter furnishing  the  gelatine,  which  is  the 
most  nutritive  property  of  the  soup. 

In  households  where  the  manage- 
ment is  left  to  servants,  enough  food, 
as  a  rule,  goes  into  the  ash  can  to  sup- 
ply an  ordinary  family.  In  the  chemical 
examination  of  the  waste  from  the 
kitchen  of  a  carpenter's  family  in  Con- 
necticut, it  was  found  that  about  1%  of 
the  total  food  purchased  went  into  the 
garbage,  and  that  this  waste  was  even 
worse  than  this  proportion  would  imply, 
because  it  contained  about  one-tenth 
of  the  total  protein  and  fat.  At  the 
rate  in  which  the  nutrients  were  eaten 
in  that  household  the  protein  and  fat  in 
the  waste  would  each  have  supplied  one 
man  for  a  week.  Besides  this  one- 
twenty-fifth  of  the  total  carbohydrates 
were  found,  and  these  were  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  feed  a  man  three  days.  In 


a  large  number  of  such  experiments  it 
was  discovered  that  the  best  to  do 
families  were  the  least  wasteful. 

Another  fruitful  cause  of  waste  is  un- 
doubtedly overeating,  and  this  of  the 
two  is  the  more  extravagant,  because 
it  entails  after  penalties,  which  in 
numberless  instances  wind  up  with 
doctor's  bills  and  funeral  expenses.  Sir 
Henry  Thompson,  an  English  physician 
and  authority  on  this  subject,  says  : 
' 1 1  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
more  than  half  the  disease  which  embit- 
ters the  middle  and  latter  part  of  life 
is  due  to  avoidable  errors  in  diet  *  *  * 
and  that  more  mischief  in  the  form  of 
actual  disease,  of  impaired  vigor,  and 
of  shortened  life  accrues  to  civilized 
man  *  *  *  in  England  and  through- 
out central  Europe  from  erroneous 
habits  of  eating  than  from  the  habitual 
use  of  alcoholic  drink,  considerable  as  I 
know  that  evil  to  be." — New  York 
Tribune. 
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The  Whole  Story 
in  one  letter  about 


"BoitoXrtWt 

(perry  Davis'.)  5£ 

From  Capt.  F.  Loye,  Police  Station  No.  Q 
1  5,  Montreal : — "We  frequently  use  Perry  x 
i  Davis'  Pain-Killer  for  pains  in  the  stom-  Q 
I  acht  rheumatism,  stiffness,  frost  bites,  chiU  Q 
Mains,  cramps,  and  all  afflictions  which  X 
•  befall  men  in  our  position.  I  have  no  hesi-  Q 
I  tation  in  saying  that  Pain-Killer  is  the  Q 
.  beet  remedy  to  have  near  at  hand."  X 

I    Used  Internally  and  Externally.  Q 

I  Two  Sizes,  25c.  and  6jC.  bottles.  Q 

OCX  ooooooooooooooocooooo 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Sledal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
4WWrite  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


Order  Them  Now! 

Thompson  Seedless,  Muscat,  and  Muscatel  Grapes. 
The  Zante  Currant  and  the  Sultana,  Rooted  Vines. 

The  undersigned  offers  to  close  contracts  with 
persons  desiring  any  of  these  varieties  for  next 
year  at  $10  per  1000,  to  be  delivered  in  good  order. 

This  is  an  opportunity  worthy  of  attention  of  all 
who  intend  to  plant  either  or  all  of  these  varieties. 
HAVE  A  HALF  MILLION  FOR  SALE. 

Refer  to  James  Littlejohn,  Mark  Pease  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Wilbur  of  Yuba  City,  who  have  grown  these 
varieties.  Address 

O.  f\.  Wilbur,  Box  81,  TUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


ORANGE  TREES. 

Washington  Navel,  One  Year-Old  Buds. 
Two- Year-Old  Seedlings  for  Orchard  Planting. 

One-Year  Old  Seedlings  for  Nursery  Planting. 
ORANGE  SEED. 

Directions  for  planting  seed  if  desired.  WRITE 

FOR  PRICES. 
F.  H.  DISBROW,  PASADENA,  CAL. 

\A/all  Paper 

FOR  UNFINISHED  ROOMS. 

Ingrain  effect.  In  blue,  terra  cotta,  green  and 
red.  Put  on  with  tacks  or  mouldings;  no  paste. 
Covers  any  rough  surface  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 

BONBSTBLL  CO., 

401-403  Sansome  St.,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal." 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  May  8,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being-  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   73%®12M  74*@73* 

Thursday   73   ®74  73*@74* 

Friday   74   ®72H  74X@73 

Saturday   72*@72?4  72%®72% 

Monday   72?4@71H  72*®7I4* 

Tuesday   74  ®Ti%  73*@72* 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   5s  ll*d      5s  11  d 

Thursday   5s  lltfd      5s  11  d 

Friday   5s  ll«d      5s  ll^d 

Saturday   6s  10*d      5s  I0Xd 

Monday   5s  lO&d      5s  10  d 

Tuesday   5s  lll^d      5s  \0%d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May.  Dec. 

Thursday   1  00%®   1  U5«@l  05* 

Friday   1  00*®   1  05«@1  05* 

Saturday    @   1  05*J@1  04* 

Monday   99*®   I  04*®1  04* 

Tuesday   I  00  @   l  04*®1  05% 

Wednesday    @   1  05!,@1  04% 

WHEAT. 

The  local  market  has  displayed  very  lit- 
tle life  the  current  week,  and  has 
not  been  remarkable  for  firmness.  At 
the  same  time,  values  have  been  bet- 
ter maintained  than  many  antici- 
pated, considering  the  very  fair  pros- 
pects in  this  State  for  coming  wheat 
crop,  and  the  generally  slow  and  unsatis- 
factory condition  of  the  wheat  trade 
abroad.  Current  values  here  have  been 
maintained  more  through  the  absence  of 
selling  pressure  than  on  account  of  de- 
mand from  either  exporters  or  millers. 
Wheat  is  not  going  begging  for  custom  to 
any  noteworthy  extent  at  the  low  figures 
ruling,  although  it  must  be  admitted  that 
the  outlook  for  any  marked  improvement 
in  prices  in  the  near  future  is  not  at  the 
moment  encouraging.  Most  of  the  wheat 
now  being  carried  in  this  State,  and  on 
this  coast  as  well,  is  in  the  hands  of  par- 
ties who  are  not  compelled  to  sell.  Hold- 
ers are,  as  a  rule,  of  the  opinion  that  the 
market  is  not  likely  to  go  much  lower, 
and  may  be  slightly  better,  especially  if 
crop  conditions  should  develop  unfavor- 
ably in  any  considerable  portion  of  the 
East  or  Europe.  While  there  is  nothing 
of  latter  sort  now  in  sight,  it  is  by  no 
means  an  improbability  of  the  next  few 
months.  The  United  States  visible  sup- 
ply this  week  east  of  the  Rockies  showed 
a  decrease  of  1,687,000  bushels  and  is  now 
reported  at  46,668,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named : 

May,  1901,  delivery,  99|c@$1.00i. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  ll.06i@1.04|. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,   May,   1901,  wheat  sold  at 

 @  ;     Docember,     1901,  11.051 

@1.04|. 

California  Milling    fl  02*@1  07% 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   98*£@I  01K 

Oregon  Valley   1  03%®  

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  02*@1  07% 

Washington  Club   1  00  ®l  05 

Off  qualities  wheat   97*@1  00 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1909.  1900-01. 

Llv.  quotations          6s3*d@6s4d  6s . ■  ,  J@6s3d 

Freight  rates                  40®  s  32*@35s 

Local  market  (0  9S3£@   97*  SO  98J£@1  01* 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  April  1st  and  May  1st : 

Tons —  April  1st.  Mav  1st. 

Wheat   104,113  *104,697 

Barley   25,743  fl8,999 

Oats   3,469  2,668 

Corn   245  114 

*  Including  80,562  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
22,890  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  13,209,  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
2907  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  an  increase  of 
584  tons  for  the  month  of  April.  A 
year  ago  there  were  152,103  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

As  indicated  in  last  issue  would  likely 
be  the  case,  the  official  card  rates  of  the 


local  flour  combine  have  been  marked 
back  to  the  old  figures  current  for 
months  past.  Supplies  are  fairly  liberal 
and  are  ample  for  immediate  require- 
ments. Considerable  flour  is  going  out- 
ward, mainly  to  South  America  and  the 
Orient. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $3  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  26@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75® 3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  36 

BARLEY. 

Although  the  market  is  lacking  in 
strength,  buyers  do  not  find  any  very, 
heavy  quantities  of  barley  being  crowded 
upon  them  at  existing  low  rates.  Espe- 
cially is  this  the  case  as  regards  feed  de- 
scriptions, stocks  of  which  have  lately 
shown  marked  reduction,  and  are  certain 
to  be  further  decreased  in  the  near  future, 
as  barley  is  not  only  very  cheap  and  the 
lowest  feed  cereal  now  obtainable,  but  there 
is  no  other  feed  grain  offering  in  notewor- 
thy quantity,  both  corn  and  oats  being 
scarce  and  high.  Values  for  brewing 
grades  did  not  move  up  materially  before 
the  last  rains,  nor  have  they  changed  spe- 
cially since  then.  Trading  in  barley  op- 
tions was  not  very  brisk  the  past  week, 
nor  were  fluctuations  in  Call  Board  prices 
very  pronounced. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   78J£@  81M 

Feed,  fair  to  good   77%®  78* 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   82*®  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  

Chevalier,  poor    @  

OATS. 

Much  the  same  conditions  prevail  as 
previously  noted.  Supplies  are  too  light 
and  prices  too  high  for  any  active  trad- 
ing. That  there  cannot  be  much  change 
for  the  next  few  months  is  indicated  by 
the  fact  that  there  are  few  oats  arriving 
from  any  section,  notwithstanding  the 
high  prices  prevailing. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  46  ®1  50 

White,  good  to  choice   1  85  @1  42% 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  @1  31% 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  30  @1  42* 

Milling   1  42*@1  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  52% 

Black  Russian   l  12*@l  30 

Red   1  30  ffll  45 

CORN. 

This  market  has  been  lately  so  poorly 
stocked  that  it  has  been  difficult  to  name 
quotations.  Values  are  still  largely  nomi- 
nal. The  business  doing  is  of  necessity 
largely  of  a  retail  character. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  37% 

Large  Yellow   1  35  ®1  37* 

Small  Yellow   1  55  @1  60 

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  30  ®  

RYE. 

Not  much  doing,  but  it  is  not  for  lack 
of  supplies,  the  demand  being  very  lim- 
ited. 


Good  to  choice,  new   80  ®  82* 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Market  is  practically  bare  of  offerings 
from  growers.  Supplies  in  the  hands  of 
local  millers  are  of  small  volume. 

Good  to  choice   1  85  @2  00 

BEANS. 

Considering  the  decidedly  improved 
crop  prospects,  as  compared  with  a  few 
weeks  ago,  prices  for  beans  are  being  in 
the  main  very  well  maintained.  Recent 
purchases  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment made  further  decided  reductions  in 
supplies  of  Large  Whites  or  Lady  Wash- 
ingtons,  which  were  previously  of  quite 
limited  volume.  All  white  beans,  as  also 
Limas,  are  being  very  steadily  held,  owing 
to  the  exceedingly  light  quantities  now  in 
store.  Pinks  and  Bayos  continue  to  be 
offered  at  comparatively  low  figures,  with 
stocks  of  same  of  fair  volume.  Not  many 
Red  beans  on  market,  neither  is  there 
active  inquiry  for  them  at  current  rates. 

i'ea,  fair  to  good,  100  fts                    4  75  @5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                4  75  ®4  90 

Lady  Washington                              4  00  @4  16 

Hutter                                              5  00  ®6  CO 

Pinks                                                1  60  @1  75 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         2  25  @2  50 

Reds                                                 3  00  ®3  25 

Red  Kidney                                       4  25  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice                        6  25  @6  40 

Black-eye  Beans                              2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans                                   1  25  @1  50 

Garbanzos,  large                               2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                              1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Market  is  quiet  at  quotably  unchanged 
values.  Millers  are  for  the  time  being 
fairly  stocked  with  imported  product. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  ®2  80 

Nlles  Peas   1  60  @1  75 

WOOL. 

Choice  Spring  wools  of  light  shrinkage, 
which  .-are  suitable  for  shipment  in  the 
grease,  are  in  fair  request  at  (prevailing 


values,  and  there  is  nothing  at  the  mo- 
ment to  warrant  anticipating  any  material 
changes  in  prices  during  the  current  cam- 
paign. Scourers  are  doing  scarcely  any- 
thing at  present,  and  there  is  consequently 
little  inquiry  for  heavy  and  defective 
fleeces,  but  these  are  expected  to  receive 
more  attention  a  little  later  on. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @18 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  @11 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  ®11 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @10 

Southern,  12  mos   8  @9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  ®  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  12  @14 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  ®I2 

Middle  County   8  ®  9 

San  Joaquin   7  @8 

HOPS. 

The  market  is  very  tranquil,  there  be- 
ing very  few  hops  now  remaining  on  the 
entire  coast,  and  practically  none  in  the 
hands  of  growers.  Wholesale  values  are 
consequently  poorly  defined,  but  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  changing  quotations. 
Bids  on  now  to  arrive  are  mainly  within 
range  of  10@13c  for  desirable  brands. 

Goodtochoice  1900  crop   13*@16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Arrivals  of  hay  since  last  review  have 
not  been  heavy  in  the  aggregate,  but  have 
proven  sufficient  for  the  immediate  de- 
mand. Values  have  continued  at  pre- 
viously quoted  range,  but  market  is  not 
noteworthy  for  firmness,  especially  for 
ordinary  qualities.  Considerable  quan- 
tities of  damaged  hay  are  expected  soon 
on  market,  and  such  will  likely  go  at  low 
figures. 

Wbeat   8  00®13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  11  50 

Oat   7  00@11  00 

Barley   6  00®  9  SO 

Volunteer   4  50®  7  00 

Alfalfa   7  00®  9  00 

Stock   4  50®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  12  50 

Straw,  fl  bale   40®  47* 

MILLSTUFFS. 

Stocks  of  most  descriptions  of  mill  offal 
were  not  in  large  supply,  but  were  a  little 
heavier  than  preceding  week.  While 
tendency  was  to  easier  prices,  asking  fig- 
ures showed  no  marked  reduction.  Rolled 
Barley  was  fairly  steady  at  last  quoted 
decline.  Market  for  Milled  Corn  products 
was  very  firm. 

Bran,  fl  ton   16  00®17  0U 

Middlings   17  50®  19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    16  50@17  50 

Barley,  Rolled    17  50®  18  00 

Cornmeal   28  00®  

Cracked  Corn   29  00®  

SEEDS. 

The  same  inactive  condition  as  pre- 
viously noted  continues  to  be  experienced 
in  this  department.  Mustard  Seed  is 
practically  out  of  stock.  The  prospects 
for  coming  crop  of  Mustard  are  good  and 
much  better  than  last  season.  There  is 
little  inquiry  now  for  Alfalfa,  and  not 
much  on  hand.  In  quotable  values  for 
Bird  Seed  there  are  no  changes  to  note. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Flax   2  50® 3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  @  9* 

Alfalfa,  California   8  @  8* 

Per  lb. 

Canary  3H®  3* 

Rape   2  @  2* 

Hemp   3  @  3* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

There  is  a  moderate  business  doing  in 
Grain  Bags,  with  market  firm  at  the  pre- 
vailing rates.  Importers  and  dealers  are 
talking  prospects  of  higher  prices,  as  they 
invariably  do  at  this  time  of  year  when 
crop  conditions  are  favorable.  Dealers 
and  brokers  are,  however,  willing  to  sell 
at  current  rates  and  let  somebody  else 
take  the  chances  of  doing  better  later  on. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  7  @  7% 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   6^@  7 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot. . .  t\®  7 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  ^  100.5  65  @— 

Woolsacks,  4  lbs  82*@35 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs  80  ®32* 

Fleece  Twine   7*@— 

Gunnies   — @12* 

Bean  Bags   i%®  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@  7M 

HIDES,   PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Indications  are  that  prices  for  Hides 
and  Pelts  have  touched  bedrock  for  the 
time  being,  but  no  special  improvement  is 
looked  for  very  soon.  Tallow  is  in  very 
fair  request  at  unchanged  values. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 


always  readily  placed  at  the  lower 
tions. 

Sound. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   9*®  10 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   8*®  9 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8   ®  8* 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  40  lbs      8*(n,  9 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs. .    8  <i»  8* 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  (A  9% 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*®10 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  @— 

Dry  Hides   15*@16 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  16  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  fts   16  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  50 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium.   2  00 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  00 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   60 

Pelts,  long  wool,  fl  skin   80 

Pelts,  medium,  fl  skin   60 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   30 

Pelts,  shearling,  fi  skin   10 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   36 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   — 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   — 

Elk  Hides   10 

Tallow,  good  quality   4  '4 

Tallow,  No.  2  


quot 
Cullt. 


3 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10 

Kid  Skins   5 


8  ®8* 
7  07* 

6*®? 
7  @7* 

6*®T 
7  ®7* 
7*@  8 
9  @- 
13*®- 
12  @_ 
14  ®- 


®1  26 

®  - 

@1  00 

®  75 

®  66 

®  SO 

®  - 

®  30 

@  10 

®  12 
®  4* 

®  3M 

@  37* 

®  20 

®  10 


HONEY. 


The  market  is  quiet  and  lacking  in 
firmness.  Buyers  are  holding  back,  an- 
ticipating liberal  offerings  soon.  Dealers 
appeared  before  the  Board  of  Health  of 
this  city,  to  receive  sanction  for  the  use  of 
glucose  in  honey  to  prevent  granulation, 
but  the  Board  refused  to  take  any  special 
action. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  ®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  ®  4* 

Extracted,  Amber  3*®  4 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11  @12 

Amber  Comb   8  ®I0 

Dark  Comb   6  0  7 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  not  much  offering  and  no 
change  to  note  in  quotable  values.  It  is 
doubtful,  however,  if  heavy  quantities 
could  be  placed  at  full  current  rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  lb  26  @28 

Dark  84  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Beef  market  has  not  changed  materially 
since  last  review,  although  tendency  has 
been  slightly  in  favor  of  the  buying  inter- 
est. Veal  is  not  arriving  very  freely,  but 
there  is  about  enough  for  immediate  de- 
mand. Mutton  and  Lamb  have  ruled 
fairly  6teady  at  about  last  quoted  range 
of  prices.  Hogs  have  been  in  fair  receipt 
and  market  has  inclined  downward,  al- 
though comparatively  good  prices  are 
still  being  realized. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  y  lb   7*@— 

Beef,  second  quality   7  @  7X 

Beef,  third  quality   6*®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  6*@7*c;  wethers   7  @  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6H®  6* 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6H®  6* 

Hogs,  large,  hard   Sv*  > 

Hogs,  feeders  ,   — ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   8  ®— 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,  fl  ft   7*®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  *  lb   8*@— 

POULTRY. 

Chickens  were  in  better  supply  than 
preceding  week,  mainly  due  to  increased 
arrivals  of  Eastern,  and  market  presented 
an  easier  tone,  but  choice,  large  and  fat 
stock  did  not  lack  for  custom,  such  bring- 
ing in  some  instances  above  quotations. 
Desirable  young  poultry,  while  not  as 
high  as  previous  week,  sold  to  fair  advan- 
tage, with  no  special  excess  of  offerings. 
Turkeys  are  still  out  of  favor  with  con- 
sumers. Old  Ducks  and  Geese  are  not  at 
present  mooting  with  active  inquiry. 
Young  Ducks  were  scarce  and  higher. 
Pigeon  market  was  quiet  and  lower,  old 
and  young  going  at  practically  same  fig- 


Turkeys,  live  bens,  ft  ft   11  ®  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  ft   8  @  10 

Hens,  California,  fl  dozen   4  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @4  25 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  @7  50 

Fryers   5  00  ®5  60 

Broilers,  large   4  00  ®4  60 

Broilers,  small   2  25  @8  00 

Ducks,  old,  ¥  dozen   3  50  @4  60 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   5  50  07  CO 

Geese,  fl  pair   1  25  @1  60 

Goslings,  ft  pair   2  25  02  50 

Pigeons,  old,  fl  dozen   150  ®1  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  50  01  75 

BUTTER. 

Receipts  are  of  full  average  volume  for 
this  time  of  year,  but  stocks  are  not  given 
chance  to  accumulate  to  any  noteworthy 
extent.  The  demand  on  speculative  an 
packing  account  is  absorbing  the  surplus 
and  market  is  moderately  firm  at  the  fig- 
ures quoted. 

Creamery,  extras,  fl  ft   17  @18 

Creamery,  flists   16  ®14* 

Creamery,  seconds   —  ®— 

Dairy,  select   16  @16* 

Dairy,  firsts   15*016 

Dairy,  seconds   —  ® — 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 
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Mixed  store   13  @— 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  @19 

Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          16  @17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   14  @15 

CHEESE. 
Market  is  fairly  stocked  with  domestic 
flats,  and  presents  an  easy  tone,  round 
lots  being  difficult  to  move  at  full  current 
rates.  Young  Americas  are  not  plentiful, 
but  not  many  are  required  to  satisfy  the 
demand  at  the  comparatively  stiff  prices 
which  have  been  lately  in  force. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   9l/,@— 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9yt 

California,  fair  to  good   8K@  9 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9tf@10K 

EGGS. 

Owing  to  less  active  demand  on  specula- 
tive and  cold  storage  account,  offerings 
have  not  in  all  instances  moved  promptly 
at  full  current  rates,  but  for  most  desir- 
able stock  values  have  been  fairly  well 
maintained. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16  @17 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  15  ©1554 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  ®1414 

Eastern,  as  t6  section  and  grading          —  @— 

VEGETABLES. 
Spring  vegetables  of  most  kinds  showed 
materialiy  increased  receipts,  and  the  gen- 
eral trend  of  prices  was  to  lower  levels, 
especially  on  Peas  and  String  Beans.  Can- 
ners  reduced  bids  on  Peas  to  lc.  per  lb. 
Old  Onions  continue  in  light  stock  and 
high.  New  Red  Onions  are  arriving  in 
moderate  quantity  and  are  offering  at 
comparatively  easy  figures,  but  they  are 
not  in  the  main  of  desirable  quality.  New 
Garlic  put  in  an  appearance,  the  first  ar- 
rivals bringing  5c.  per  lb. 

Asparagus,  $  box   75  @1  75 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   3  @  6 

Beans,  Wax,  f,  ft   3  @  6 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  lbs. . .     75  @1  00 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  $  doz   40  @  60 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb    ®  

Garlic,  K»  ft   5  @  10 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  f»  cental. . . .  3  50  @4  00 

Onions,  Australian,  ^  cental   4  50  @4  75 

Onions,  New  Cal.  Red,  *  cental         1  40  @1  60 

Peas.  Sweet  garden,  V  ft   2  @  2Yt 

Peas,  good  to  choioe,  $  sack   65  @1  00 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   8  @  12H 

Rhubarb,  *  box     50  @  75 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  $  box   1  00  @1  25 

Squash  Summer,  V  box   1  00  @1  50 

Squash  and  Pumpkin,  $  ton    @  

Tomatoes,  $  box   1  00  @1  75 

POTATOES. 
Old  potatoes  are  in  light  stock,  few  com- 
ing forward  at  present,  either  from  points 
in  this  State  or  from  Oregon.  Supplies  at 
producing  sections  are  undoubtedly  light, 
as  the  season  is  nearly  ended,  and  if  there 
were  stocks  of  any  consequence  remaining 
the  stiff  prices  lately  ruling  would  cer- 
tainly bring  the  potatoes  forward.  Most 
of  the  old  potatoes  on  market  this  week 
were  in  the  hands  of  three  firms,  having 
been  purchased  by  them  at  supply  points, 
and  were  held  and  quoted  at  higher  fig- 
ures than  could  have  been  realized  on  con- 
signments. New  potatoes  are  in  only 
moderate  receipt  and  are  not  expected  in 
large  quantity  much  before  the  1st  of 
July.  Sweets  were  offered  freely  for  this 
late  date  and  at  easy  figures. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental   85  @1  25 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  $  ctl.  1  00  @l  30 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   1  30  @1  65 

Early  Rose    @  

Garnet  Chile,     cental    @  

Peerless,  ¥  cental     @  

New  Potatoes,  $  cental   1  60  @2  EC 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  *  cental... .  60  @  75 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
There  were  further  arrivals  of  Black- 
berries this  week  from  Los  Angeles  dis- 
trict, selling  mainly  at  $2  per  15-basket 
crate.  Northern  California  Blackberries 
are  beginning  to  come  forward  from  New- 
castle, first  sales  being  made  Tuesday  at 
$2.25  per  crate.  Pringle  Apricots  arrived 
to-day  (Wednesday)  from  Vacaville,  and, 
although  not  ripe,  sold  at  81.50  per 
18-pound  box.  Cherries  arrived  quite 
freely  and  sold  at  a  decline,  with  market 
especially  weak  for  defective  stock,  and  a 
large  proportion  of  offerings  of  this  sort. 
Strawberries  sold  at  a  wide  range,  with  a 
great  difference  in  quality  of  arrivals, 
many  being  soft,  dirty  and  decidedly  un- 
desirable. A  carload  of  Ben  Davis  Apples 
from  Chicago  is  announced  near  at  hand. 
That  they  will  meet  with  a  very  appreci- 
ative market  is  doubtful.  California  and 
Oregon  Apples  are  still  offering  out  of  cold 
storage. 

Almonds,  Green,  V  box   50®  

Apples,  fancy,  4-tler  box   1  75®  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choioe,  »  50-ft  box. .    1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  V  50-ft  box..   ®  

Apricots,  Pringle,  <p  box   75®  1  50 

Blackberries,  K»  crate   1  75®  2  25 

Cherries,  Black,  *  box   50®  75 

Cherries,  White,  V  box   35®  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  V  chest. .  8  00@10  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  V  chest   5  00®  6  00 


DRIED  FRUITS. 
A  more  quiet  market  for  cured  and 
evaporated  fruits  than  during  the  current 
week  has  not  been  experienced  at  any 
previous  date  since  the  season  opened. 
There  are  no  evidences  of  activity  in 
dried  fruits  of  any  description,  a  condition 
which  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  this  time 
of  year.  To  aid  in  the  dullness,  most 
kinds  are  in  rather  limited  supply, 
Prunes  being  about  the  only  noteworthy 
exception,  and  holders  of  Apricots,  Apples, 
Figs,  Peaches  or  Pears  of  high  grade  are 
not  crowding  such  stock  to  sale  at  figures 
which  would  be  apt  to  prove  temptingly 
low  to  buyers.  While  the  market  is  a 
weak  one  to  sell  on,  where  custom  has  to 
be  sought,  it  is  by  no  means  so  weak 
where  buyers  are  in  quest  of  snaps  or  de- 
cided bargains.  Jobbers  are  the  main 
holders  and  they  are  not  showing  inclina- 
tion to  sacrifice  goods  to  any  noteworthy 
extent;  at  the  same  time  they  are  not  in 
the  market  as  buyers  at  what  can  be 
termed  firm  figures.  Quotations  are 
nominally  unchanged,  and  while  these 
prices  could  not  be  realized  on  forced 
sales,  the  same  or  more  would  have  to  be 
paid  for  the  kinds  above  noted  if  free  pur- 
chases were  being  made.  As  to  Prunes, 
while  they  are  being  quoted  on  a  3c  basis, 
the  bulk  of  the  business  doing,  which  is 
not  very  extensive,  is  at  a  lower  range  of 
values.  Some  assert  that  even  Associa- 
tion Prunes  are  to  be  had  for  less  than 
official  figures.  Certain  it  is  that  there 
are  not  many  Prunes  changing  hands  in 
this  center  at  full  schedule  rates,  although 
they  may  prove  a  bargain  at  firmer  prices 
than  now  quoted  before  the  crop  of  1901 
comes  upon  the  market. 

E VAPO RATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   6  @  6W 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  $  ft..    7  @  7H 

Apricots,  Royal,  fanoy   — @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @10 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   4y,@  5 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3  @4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @7 

Nectarines,  ^  lb   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5K@  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  4H 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  ®  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   4K@  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   4   @  5 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2(4 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   2  @3 

Figs,  White   2H@  3!4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®5 

Pears,  prime  halves   2  ®3 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No. 
3,  four  sizes,  3o.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  45£c;  50-60s,  4Ho; 
60-70s,  33ic;  70-80s,  3Mc;  80-90s,  2J£c;  90-100s, 
2Ho;  100-120S,  lfcc;  120  up,  l^c  The  sell 
ing  price  of  Prunes  for  District  No.  1  is  V*c.  per 
pound  less,  and  for  District  No.  2  ^c.  per  pound 
less  than  for  District  No.  3. 

RAISINS. 

In  seeded  raisins  there  is  a  fair  move- 
ment at  the  slightly  improved  rates  re- 
cently established  for  this  description,  but 
beyond  this  there  is  nothing  of  conse- 
quence doing  in  this  department.  The 
official  price  list  of  the  Growers'  Associa- 
tion remains  throughout  as  previously 
noted. 

F.  O.  B.,  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  $  20-ft 
box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   3  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  ¥  box   1  60  @ — 

do       do      2-crown,  $  box  1  50 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 

Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 
¥  ft  

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. . 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   —  @  6K 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 

boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  $  ft..  5ji@— 
Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  554c,  5)^c.  and  5c.  for  4, 

3  and  2  crown  respectively. 
Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  *  ft.,12o; 

choice,  He;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 

7tf@9c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  $  lb.,  lo^c;  choice, 
9y,c;  standardise;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached.  7®8c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  are  in  liberal  supply,  with  de- 
mand on  the  decrease  on  account  of  early 
deciduous  fruits  and  berries  being  on  the 
market.  Values  for  choice  to  select 
Navels  were  tolerably  well  maintained  at 
unchanged  rates,  but  all  defective  stock 
moved  slowly  at  low  and  irregular  prices. 
Lemon  market  was  quiet  but  fairly  steady 
for  best  qualities,  while  for  the  lower 
grades  there  was  scarcely  any  inquiry. 
Limes  were  in  good  supply  and  remained 
quotably  as  last  noted. 

Oranges— Navel,  *  box   1  25@2  25 

Seedlings,  *  box   75@1  25 

Tangerines,  K»  box   75®1  25 

Grape  Fruit,  *  box   75@1  50 

Lemons— California,  seleot,  $  box..'         l  75@2  00 


@— 


-®  7 
-®  6V4 


California,  good  to  choice   1  50@1  75 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes— Mexican,     box   4  50®  

California,  small  box    @  

NUTS. 

The  Almond  market  shows  a  firm  tone, 
but  there  is  very  little  doing  at  present. 
There  are  not  enough  Walnuts  offering  to 
admit  of  quotations.  Values  for  Peanuts 
remain  as  last  quoted,  with  stocks  light 
and  demand  fair. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  <8»  ft  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4!4@  5K 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5tf@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  wine  market  has  developed  no  new 
features  since  date  of  last  review.  Stocks 
are  almost  wholly  in  second  hands,  and  in 
consequence  wholesale  values  are  largely 
nominal,  quotations  for  dry  wines  of  last 
year's  vintage  remaining  at  22@25c  per 
gallon.  A  quiet  market  is  looked  for  until 
coming  crop  begins  to  come  forward. 
Considering  the  comparatively  firm  prices 
prevailing,  and  the  limited  quantities  of 
wine  now  offering,  there  is  a  fair  move- 
ment outward,  both  by  sea  and  rail. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Flour,  H  sacks   164,946 

Wheat,  centals  163,506 

Barley,  centals   57,686 

Oats,  centals   3,170 

Corn,  centals   3,140 

Rye,  centals   1,070 

Beans,  sacks   1,758 

Potatoes,  sacks   17,152 

Onions,  sacks   2,203 

Hay,  tons   1,894 

Wool,  bales   6,338 

Hops,  bales  


Since 
July  1, 1900. 


5,611,707 
7,052,108 
3,421,758 
591,260 
100,439 
112,042 
534,414 
1,395,928 
159,222 
143,409 
47,470 
8,234 


Same  time 
last  year. 


5,497,860 
5,878,050 
4,791,773 
712,669 
123,506 
96,452 
352,634 
1,109,277 
144,404 
138,560 
48,196 
10,054 


EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1900. 

Same  time 
last  year 

139 

368 

3,266,782 

3,751,322 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

.144 

433 

6,733,462 

5,236,735 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.  34 

688 

1,952,109 

3,784,229 

Oats,  centals  

48,433 

43,414 

3,172 

18,077 

21  i 

12,980 

25,117 

37 

85,737 

127,657 

1  031,218 

4,324,433 

771 

540,847 

1,009,526 

41 

1,799 

3,526 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

243 

128,794 

69,473 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  May  8.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  3@4c;  prime  wire  tray,  4H@5c;  choice, 
5@5Xc;  fancy,  6@W,c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Market  inactive  at 
nominally  unchanged  values. 

Prunes,  3^@7o. 

Apricots,  Royal,  71/2@12o;  Moorpark,  8i4@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  5H@10c;  peeled,  12H@20c. 


Cooper's  Sheep  Dip. 

Leading  Dip  of  the  World 
Sixty  Years. 

USED  ON  150,000,000  YEARLY. 


Not  a  refuse  product  of  tobaoco  or  dye  factories. 
A  sheep  dip  invented  and  made  specially  for  sheep. 
You  are  asked  to  use  it  because  it  is  the  best. 
It  occupies  a  supreme  position  in  all  countries. 
It  is  free  from  objections  so  common  in  others. 
It  cures  without  injury.   No  smell. 


General  Aeents.  SH00BERT-BEALE  CO., 
222  SANSOriE  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


A  strong  1 
substantial 
Roofing 


P  &  B  Ready  Roofing  is  not  a 
paper  roofing,  but  a  strong,  closely- 
woven,  jute  canvas,  thoroughly  sat- 
urated and  coated  with  P  &  B  Com- 
pound, and  lined  with  heavy  felt 
paper.  It  is  ten  times  stronger 
than  any  paper,  felt  or  other  ready 
roofings;  it  cannot  be  torn;  is  fire- 
resisting,  waterproof  and  perfectly 
odorless.  It  is  ]/%  of  an  inch  thick; 
light  in  weight;  does  n't  require 
heavy  suppoat,  and  can  be  laid  by 
anyone  without  difficulty.  Comes 
in  rolls — portable  and  cheaply  trans- 
ported. It  is  not  injured  or  affected 
by  heat,  cold,  moisture,  fumes, 
smoke,  adds  or  gases,  and  outlasts 
tin,  iron,  slate,  shakes,  shingles  and 
tar. 

Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


MY  Citrus  Nursery  is  ex- 
empt from  frost  and 
free  from  black  scale. 
The  soil  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  success- 
ful raising  and  hand- 
ling of  orange,  lemon, 
pomelo,  citron  and  lime 
trees. 

To-day  the  olive  is  a  recognized 
success  in  California,  and  I  have 
made  it  one  of  my  specialties. 

CITRUS  AND 

OLIVE  TREES 

Full  information  regarding  old 
and  new  varieties  that  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  can  be  obtained 
from  my  new  96-page  superbly 
lllus'  rated  catalogue,  sent  to  any 
address  for  four  cents  in  stamps. 
Address, 

GEO.  C.  R0ED1HG,  Prop. 
Fancher  Creek  Nurseries 
FRESNO.  CA1. 


Peerless  Prune  Evaporator. 

This  principle  has  been  demonstrated  by  thirty 
years  of  practical  test  to  be  superior  to  all  other 
methods.  Endorsed  by  the  leading  scientific  men 
of  the  United  States  as  the  correct  principle,  and 
proven  in  actual  test  to  give  the  highest  per  cent 
of  cured  fruit.  A  perfect  machine  in  every  re- 
spect; burns  wood  or  coal;  simple,  cheap  and  dur- 
able Maximum  quality  and  quantity  at  minimum 
cost.  No  shifting  of  heat  or  trays;  no  machinery. 
Cures  all  kinds  of  fruit  and  vegetables.  Fruit 
dries  evenly  on  the  trays  'and  trays  dry  evenly  in 
the  machine;  no  sorting  of  fruit.  A  tower  machine, 
every  tower  a  separate  evaporator,  making  it  pos- 
sible to  dry  several  different  varieties  at  one  time 
or  run  all  towers  or  part  as  quantity  of  fruit  de- 
mands. The  tower  machine  has  driven  competitors 
from  the  field  in  the  Northwest.  For  catalogues, 
testimonials  and  full  information,  apply  to 

B.  CUNMNGHHJVl, 

K.  F.  D.  No.  3.  LIBERTY,  ORE. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
Incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  illustrations, 
cloth.   Price,  $1  postpaid. 
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JACKSON'S  PATENT  IMPROVED  "ECLIPSE" 

STACKER  and  LOADER. 


NO  BETTER  MACHINES 

MADE. 
WILL  BUILD  A  STACK 
25  FEET  HIGH. 


SEND  F*OR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULAR. 


HARVESTING 
MACHINERY. 


Have  Taken 
the  Lead 

25  YEARS.  Uf0^C% 


STRONG 
AND 
WELL 
MADE. 


Jackson's  Patent  Self-Feeders  for  Threshers, 
♦•Lightweight"  Horse  Forks, 
"  Iron  Pulley  Blocks, 

44  "     Power  Fork  Hoists, 

M     Folding  Derricks, 
"       Rotary  Vineyard  Harrow, 
Walker  Hay  Carriers. 


HAS  NO  EQUAL. 
SELLS 
ON  ITS  OWN 
MERITS. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS. 


BUCK,  COMBINED. 

DOES  THE  WORK 
OF 

ALL  OTHER  HAY  OR 
HORSE  RAKES. 

SERB  FOR  FOLDER  GIVIHG  DESCRIPTION. 


411  MARKET  STREET, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

First  Introduction  to  America  of 


I 


Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  Paris  Exposition  and  winner  of  Gold  Medals 
at  International  Expositions  of  Rome,  Ville  de  Dijon  and  Turin,  also 
Diploma  of  Honor  at  Marseilles.  Recommended  as  efficacious  by  largest 
European  nurserymen  and  growers,  including  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  i 
and  others.  All  pests  of  outdoor  and  indoor  plant  life,  including  San  Jose  ♦ 
scale,  succumb  to  the  effects  of  this  remedy.  Fruit  growers,  superin-  * 
tendents  of  parks  and  large  estates  and  horticulturists  generally  will 
oblige  us  by  writing  for  pamphlets,  prices  and  other  information. 

V.  CASAZZA  &  BRO., 


190=192  Prince  St., 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

Is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  in  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  54cl,5fi«&" 

Branch   Office,   37    Sheldon   Building,   San    Francisco  Cal. 


MEINSEL 

Spray  Pump. 

Write  for  Prices. 


We    manufacture    a    Full   Line  of 

FRUIT  MACHINERY, 

Also  Cannery  Supplies  and  Orchard  Trucks. 


 ALL.    KINDS  OF  

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 


Write  for  Catalogue,  mentioning  this  paper. 

BARNGROVER,  HULL  &  CO., 

~T  SAN    JOSE,  CAL. 


KROGH 


CENTRIFUGAL 


BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST. 


FOR    IRRIGATION    AND  RECLAMATION. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vcrtioal  and  Direct  Cor- 
nected  to  Steam  or  Electric  Power. 
IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO., 

9-17  STEVEHSOH  ST  SAH  FRA1ICISC0,  CAL. 


$50.°°  RANGE  EOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

I  Wll  I  API")  STFPI    PANOP  into  every  section  of  the  United  States. 

KAnUC  we         f /f  a  ghon  Ume  deUver  at  yQur 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 

I  12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21  %  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 

I  Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Beat  Range  made.    WH.  O.   WILLABD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 

I  St.,  8t.  Loall.  Mo.   Will  ahlp  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


^^ggf  .M~-t  Sa/i  Ftvtnc/scotGat.  HI 
Jiifl^uASOLiNE  Engines  i/2-2/j-5-6*"M2  Horse  Power 

CENTRIFUGAL  ,  TRIPLEX- IRRIGATING*"  POWER  PUMPS 
HAND*"  WIND  MILL  PUMPS, WIND  MILLS »«» TANKS 
IRON  PIPE-FITTIN&S-T00LS -HORSE  POWERS    ETC.  • 


,  *r»  CATALOGUE 

C^SdiVN  MAILED 

fetS 


May  11,  1901. 
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A  SOUND  HORSE. 


Aa  a  Bound  horse  is  always  salable,  Lumps,  Blemishes, 
Bunches  and  Lameness  cut  the  price  in  two.  Almost  any 
kind  of  horse  may  be  made  sound  by  the  use  of 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure 

the  old  reliable  remedy  for  8pa»Ins,  Ringbones,  Splint., 
Curbs,  ete.,  and  all  forms  of  Lameness.  Cures  without 
a  blemish  as  it  does  not  blister.  Price,  $1 ;  six  for  $G.  Aa 
a  liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Ask  your 
unjust  for  KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE,  also  "A 
Treatise  on  the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL,  CO.,  ENOSBURG  PALLS,  VT 


THE  STVDEBAKER 

Used  (or  35  Years. 

It  requested  we  will  send  you  the 
endorsement  of  a  man  who  has  used 
his  Studebaker  Wagon  for  thirty-, 
five  years.  We  build  all  our  own' 
vehicles  with  that  points-durability 

 in  view  and  firmly  believe  The 

.  Twentieth  Century  Studebaker  is 
iV  the  cheapest  wagon  for  you  to  use. 
II  Ask  your  dealer  for  it,  insist  upon 
//  it    If  he  does  not  sell  them,  write 
to  us  direct  and  we  will  tel  1  you  who 
does  sell  them  in  your  locality. 
STUDEBAKER  BROS.  MFC.  CO. 
South  Bend,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A. 


CALIFORNIA    STUflP  PULLER. 


The     most     Pou;erful     Made  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  flgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Are  You  a  Renter? 

Wouldn't  you  much  rather  own  a  farm  than  to 
rent  one!    Weil,  if  you  will  buy  one  of  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

and  go  to  work  drilling  weTTe,  in  about  two  good  sea- 
Bonsyou  cod  make  money  enough  to  buy  a  farm 
'your own  and  be  Independent  the  remainder 
of  your  days.  Hundreds  of  other  men  have 
done  this  and  why  not  yon  ?  At  any  rate  the 
proposition  is  worth  looking  into.  Wn  mail 
catalog,  price  list,  etc.,  free.    Aek  for  It. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0. 


Do  You  Use  Water 

Then  you  need  a  power  to  pump  it  to 
your  house  or  barn.  The 

nfrr  Hydraulic  Engine 

Wmmm  Mm  t8  the  beat.  Pumps  more  water. 

Never  stops.  R«qntres  no  at- 
tention. Bold  on  SO  days 
trial.    Send  for  free  book. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO., 
126  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


ISN'T  IT  AWFUL 


how  other  companies'  asents  "(to  on"  about  the 
PAGE,  trying  to  show  how  their  fences  are  iuet  as 
good,  or  better?  They've  srot  a  hard  Job.  t 
I'AOK  WOVKS  WIRE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


i&26  TO  S50  A  WEEK! 

I  That's  what  agents  can  make  selling  Iwans"  Patent  Im- 

'  proved  Post  Hole  and  Well  Augers.   A  man  can 
thrice  the  work  with   an    ^^^a^  _.q 

li 

o«i 
<P 

loriineh,  13. 60;  10  Inch,  '|3  00.    Users  value  them  «t 
■  125.   Consult  bardwsre  desleri,  or  writ,  us  for  particulars  of 
I  foil  line.  rWAN  BHOS. ,  Dept.  2,Streator,  111. 


THE  WEBSTER 

V  }l  ,    1/2  &  2/2  - 

'mil  ACTUAL  HORSE  POWER 

n  GASOLINE  ENGINE 

GUARANTEED 

L    catalogue'mailed  free 
W00DIN  &  LITTLE 

ffiga  312  MARKET  ST. 
Or  SAN  FRANCISCO, 
W  -  CAL.  - 


Olive  IDiiD- 

"Greenbank"  Pare  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    W,    JACKSON    «fe  CO., 
Hole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


How  to  Walk. 

On  analysis  all  methods  of  walking  will 
be  found  to  correspond  to  three  main 
types.  The  first  of  these  is  the  flexion  or 
bent-knee  gait,  which  i9  used  by  all  un- 
civilized sandalled  or  moccasined  nations, 
and  also  by  all  persons  who  are  obliged  to 
walk  long  distances  in  the  shortest  possi- 
ble time  over  uneven  ground.  This  gait 
has  recently  been  officially  adopted  in  some 
European  armies  on  account  of  its  con- 
venience for  prolonged  marching.  In  this 
mode  of  walking  the  body  always  leans 
forward  to  a  considerable  degree,  the 
knees  are  always  held  slightly  flexed,  and 
the  whole  sole  of  the  foot  comes  down  to 
the  ground  at  the  same  instant.  This 
oblique  position  of  the  body,  this  elasticity 
of  the  bent  knees  and  this  perfect  play  of 
the  arch  of  the  foot  makes  propulsion 
easier,  the  expenditure  of  energy  becomes 
less  in  consequence,  and  the  endurance  of 
the  walker  is  enhanced  in  proportion. 
Yet,  this  flexion  gait  is  not  graceful,  and 
not  adapted  for  women  except  on  long 
walking  tours. 

The  second  type  of  walking  is  the 
straight  leg  gait  of  the  soldier  on  parade. 
Ia  this  walk  the  body  is  held  erect,  the 
forward  foot  is  fully  extended  and  strikes 
the  ground  with  the  heel  first,  the  ball  of 
the  foot  coming  down  next,  the  other  foot 
swinging  in  perfect  cadence  in  front  of  the 
first,  the  heel  again  striking  the  ground 
first,  etc.  There  is  no  question  that  this 
gait,  however  admirable  it  may  be  from  a 
military  point  of  view,  does  not  conform 
to  the  standard  of  womanly  grace.  For 
this  reason,  and  in  compliance  with  the 
principle  that  abhors  all  jerky  motion,  I 
would  discourage  the  teaching  of  march- 
ing in  girls'  schools  and  colleges.  As  a 
rule,  the  result  is  very  ungraceful,  the 
lines  of  thumping,  shoulder  shrugging 
girls  walking  at  a  swing  cadence  to  the 
stirring  strains  of  martial  music  being 
anything  but  edifying. 

The  third  type  is  the  gait  of  the  pedes- 
trian on  the  well  graded  surfaces  of  our 
city  streets.  The  great  toes  should  move 
in  parallel  lines,  pointing  directly  for- 
ward; for  while  the  outward  pointing  of 
the  toes  is  normal  in  the  passive  standing 
attitude  it  is  not  normal  when  the  foot  is 
in  action.  The  walk  with  toes  pointing 
out  has  been  thoroughly  inculcated  into 
most  of  us  by  nursery  maids,  governesses 
and  dancing  masters,  and  is  the  most 
potent  factor  in  the  causation  of  flat  foot. 
The  foot  should  be  placed  on  the  ground 
with  the  ball  of  the  foot,  not  with  the 
heel,  first,  in  order  to  give  full  play  to  the 
arch.  The  knees  should  be  very  slightly 
bent,  just  enough  to  lift  the  foot  from  the 
ground  as  the  limb  swings  forward.  The 
spine  must  be  mobile,  so  as  to  compensate 
by  a  slight  rotation  for  the  lateral  move- 
ment of  the  pelvis  at  each  step.  The 
length  of  the  steps  must  be  regulated  ac- 
cording to  the  length  of  the  pendvlums 
represented  by  the  lower  limbs.  The 
arms  must  swing  slightly  with  each  step, 
the  movements  being  greatest  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  limb  and  almost  imper- 
ceptible at  the  shoulder.  —  New  York 
Medical  Review. 

Improved  20th  Century  Separators. 

We  have  received  from  the  De  Laval 
Separator  Co.  a  copy  of  a  very  neat  pam- 
phlet they  have  just  issued,  giving  de- 
scriptions and  illustrations  of  the  many 
styles  of  separators  which  they  are  now 
offering  to  the  dairy  public.  The  state- 
ments seem  to  us  very  explicit  and  inter- 
esting and  the  style  of  the  publication  is 
very  attractive.  All  looking  toward  im- 
proved dairy  appliances  should  have  this 
catalogue. 

A  Business  Change. 

Messrs.  N.  Ohlandt  &  Co.,  Indiana  & 
Yolo  Sts.,  San  Francisco,  have  purchased 
the  Poultry  Food  business  of  the  Emery 
Fertilizer  Co.  and  will  continue  the  manu- 
facture of  their  Pure  Poultry  Foods  and 
maintain  the  standard  of  purity  which 
has  given  the  goods  such  wide  reputation. 
Mr.  A.  L.  Emery,  who  has  heretofore  had 
the  management  of  the  business,  will  take 
charge  of  the  Poultry  Food  Department 
for  Messrs.  N.  Ohlandt  &  Co. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Cared 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  Is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies.  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  circulars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Curb,  Splint, 

contracted  cord.thrush.grease 
heel  and  all  forms  of  lameness 
yield  readily  to 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

lUsed  and  endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Co, 

Rending  Trotting  Park,  Mass.,  Aug.  31,  1899. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Tuttle,  V.  S. 

Dear  Sir: — I  want  to  add  my  testimonial  to  your  list  recom- 
mending Tuttle's  Elixir  for  curbs,  broken  tendons,  thrush,  and  nails 
in  the  feet.  I  have  used  It  on  all  of  these  cases  many  times,  and 
never  failed  to  make  a  cure.  J.  H.  NAY. 

Given  internally  it  Is  sure  cure  for  Colic,  Distemper, 
Founder,  Pneumonia*  etc* 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  IOC-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

TuftVV  ElUIr  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 
487  o*  Far  roll  St.,  San  Francisco,  <  n\. 
■•ware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  bat  Tuttle's. 
Avf*  ^fcll  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  I  f  any. 


$25.00 

For  a  Name. 

There  is  only  one  perfect  fig  raised 
in  this  country. 

It  was  originated  by  me  and  is  the 
Original  California  Smyrna  Fig. 

I  want  a  name  for  it  and  will  pay 
$25.00  to  the  person  submitting  the 
most  suitable  name. 

The  name  will  be  trade-marked  and 
will  be  used  on  the  boxes  of  dried  figs. 
It  should,  therefore,  indicate  the  con- 
tents of  the  package  and  suggest  its 
superiority. 

To  trade-mark  a  name  it  must  be  a 
coined  word  which  does  not  specifi- 
cally designate  the  contents  of  the 
package. 

Now,  get  your  thinking  cap  on ;  coin 
a  catch  word  and  earn  $25.00.  There 
are  no  conditions;  it  costs  absolutely 
nothing  to  compete. 

All  answers  must  reach  me  by  the 
25th  of  May,  1901.  Address 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING, 

PROP.  FANCHER  CREEK  NURSERIES, 

Room  7,  Competition  Dept.   FRESNO.  CAL. 


No 
crop 
can  be 
grown 
without 
Potash. 
Supply 
enough  Pot- 
ash and  your 
profits  will  be 
large;  without 
Potash  your 
crop    will  be 
"scrubby." 

Our  books,  telling  about  composition  ot  fertilizers 
best  adapted  for  all  crops,  are  free  to  all  farmers. 
GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
0,3  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

MKYKR,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast* 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

Fruit  Cutting  and 
Pitting  Machine 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  yi  Bale  Sizes. 


-FOR  SALE  BY- 


L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


15!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3J4-4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS, 

FKESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


MONEY n HONEY! 


THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (111.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Is  Practical  In  All  Its  Workings. 

It  cuts  the  fruit  entirely  round  and  pits  It  more 
carefully  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand.  The  work 
is  done  with  wonderful  rapidity,  six  pits  being  ex- 
tracted at  eaoh  revolution  of  the  wheel,  whether 
the  fruit  be  large  freestone  peaches,  or  plums  of 
the  smallest  size.  It  is  capable  of  handling 

One  Ton  of  Apricots  Per  Hour. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  apricots  have  been  satisfac- 
torily cut  and  pitted  with  these  machines 

It  Does  Not  Push  the  Pit  Through  the  Fruit, 

but  holds  the  pit  Arm  while  the  fruit  is  carefully 
removed  without  being  bruised— the  pits  are  de- 
livered separate  from  the  fruit. 

The  Advantage  of  This  Machine  Is  Very 
Apparent, 

as  one  machine  and  one  man  practically  represent 
fifteen  or  eighteen  cutters.  This  perfect  machine, 
which  is  guaranteed,  is  the  result  of  ten  years  ex- 
perimenting and  improving.  These  machines  will 
be  rented  for  the  fruit  season  for  $50  each;  for  sale 
at  «150  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles.  If  it  Is  not  satisfac- 
tory after  two  days'  trial  it  can  be  returned  and 
the  money  refunded.  Address 

J.  SMITH  BRIGGS, 

336  E.  SECOND  ST.,    LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.BR    «fe  CO., 
16  and  18  Urn  mm  St.,  San  Francisco, 


Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAH  DER  HATXLXH,  Pret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  $25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnation 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  $10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  $60.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    MoffKt    dfc   T  O  w  n  e  , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-S9-61  Plrat  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNS,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  CO  Portland,  Or. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


At  Oakland  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Saturday  evening, 
April  27th,  Oakland  Grange  gave  a 
birthday  surprise  to  Mrs.  A.  T.  Dewey, 
at  her  home  on  Franklin  street.  The 
young  ladies  assembled  in  the  afternoon 
and  decorated  the  house  with  bamboo, 
pepper  branches,  callas  and  a  profusion 
of  roses. 

After  a  presentation  speech  by  Mr. 
J.  M.  Moore  and  a  fit  response  from  the 
guest  of  honor,  the  following  pro- 
gramme was  ably  rendered: 

Piano  duet,  Miss  Helen  Bacon  and 
Miss  Anita  Dewey:  humorous  reading, 
Mrs.  S.  J.  Cross;  piano  solo,  Miss  Helen 
Bacon;  recitation,  Mrs.  Miller;  vocal 
solo,  Mrs.  N.  K.  Foster;  reading,  Mrs. 
Charles  Emery;  vocal  solo,  Miss  Helen 
Bacon. 

After  a  very  amusing  game  entitled 
the  animal  game  was  played,  the  guests 
repaired  to  the  dining  room  where  a 
dainty  luncheon  was  served. 

Saturday  evening,  May  4th,  a  birth- 
day surprise  was  held  in  the  Grange 
hall  in  honor  of  the  Worthy  Secretary, 
Mrs.  N.  G.  Babcock  and  Miss  May  Gil- 
bert. The  hall  was  beautifully  decor- 
ated with  bamboo  and  roses  by  the 
young  ladies.  The  Worthy  Gatekeeper, 
Mr.  D.  T.  Fowler,  was  duly  installed, 
after  which  the  third  and  fourth  de- 
grees were  conferred  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miller.  After  a  short  musical  and  lit- 
erary programme  a  dainty  collation 
was  served. 

The  ladies  of  Oakland  Grange  have 
formed  themselves  into  a  literary  club, 
which  meets  every  Tuesday  afternoon 
at  the  different  members'  houses.  We 
have  taken  up  the  study  of  forestry 
and  have  finished  the  first  edition  of  the 
forestry  primer.  The  officers  of  this 
club  are  Mrs.  D.  T.  Fowler,  president, 
and  Miss  A.  M.  Dewey,  secretary.  The 
roll  is  called  at  every  meeting  and  each 
responds  with  an  appropriate  selection. 

Oakland,  May  4.  Nita. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Crcely. 

SHOULD  BE  TESTED  FOR  TUBERCULOSIS. 

To  the  Editor:— Our  fine  Jersey  cow 
was  every  way  in  good  condition,  well  fed 
and  milking  heavily  until  her  calf  was 
two  months  old,  when  we  took  it  from  her 
altogether.  She  mourned  its  loss  much 
and  long.  Then  she  began  to  droop  and 
refused  her  feed  off  and  on  and  finally 
would  not  eat  at  all.  Her  milk  ceased  and 
she  would  simply  stand  around  listless  and 
wasting  away.  By  this  time  her  passages 
were  scant,  slim  and  mere  chips  covered 
with  mucous.  She  became  so  feeble  that 
we  fed  her  daily  from  a  bottle  with  a  por- 
ridge of  new  milk  and  ground  flaxseed  and 
succeeded  in  moving  her  bowels  with  lin- 
seed oil,  and  also  gave  her  a  tonic.  She 
began  to  mend  slowly  and  eventually  re- 
gained herself,  gave  a  fair  amount  of  milk, 
took  her  feed,  gained  flesh,  seemed  bright, 
even  playful,  was  served  by  the  bull  and 
we  counted  all  trouble  with  her  over. 
Lately,  however,  she  has  gone  through 
the  exact  same  phases  again.  Sho  shows 
no  pain  that  we  can  discover,  is  more  in- 
clined to  stand  than  to  lie  down.  She 
seeks  a  quiet  place  and  stands  or  lies,  eat- 
ing nothing  and  becoming  emaciated — 
this,  too,  in  the  midst  of  the  green  grass 
season.  Her  feed  has  been  the  best  of 
mixed  alfalfa  and  orchard  grass  hay,  bran 
and  pasture.  A  half  dozen  other  cows 
on  the  same  feed  are  as  well  conditioned 
as  can  be.  At  this  writing  we  have  ad- 
ministered oil.  Will  Dr.  Creely  please  ad- 
vise ?—  Subscriber,  Shasta  Co. 

Try  her  with  the  Pasteur  tuberculin 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have  been 
used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  In  the  worst 
lnfestea  districts  of  Oallfo  nla  and  with  the  best  of 
results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and  proving  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  Investment  to  the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  Is  ti  sted  and  found  reliable  before 
a  single  dose  Is  put  on  the  market. 

Write  /or  literature  and  testimonials. 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

Bacteriological  Dept.,  FRESNO.  CAL. 


test;  report  results  later  on.  Continue 
your  flaxseed  gruel,  but  give  no  medi- 
cine for  the  present. 

treatment  for  leg  injury. 
To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  give 
me  through  your  valuable  paper  a  rem- 
edy for  a  lump  on  the  upper  part  of  the 
fore  leg,  noxt  the  body,  caused  by  the 
hoof  or  shoe  ?  I  removed  the  shoe  and 
bathed  the  lump  with  vinegar  and  salt, 
but  it  seems  not  to  diminish. — John  Hil- 
fiker,  Eureka. 

Apply  the  following  plaster  :  Bin- 
iodide  mercury  1  part,  vaseline  or  sim- 
ple cerate  6  parts.  Clip  the  hair  and 
apply  thoroughly.  Do  not  let  him  lie 
down  until  the  soreness  from  the  blister 
has  disappeared.    Also  shoe  with  tips. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 

San  Francisco  Veterinary  College. 

This  institution,  of  which  our  veter- 
inary contributor,  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely,  is 
president  and  professor  of  theory  and 
practice  of  veterinary  medicine  and 
surgery,  will  open  its  third  session  on 
June  10th.  Catalogues  can  be  obtained 
by  addressing  M.  L.  Pancoast,  510 
Golden  Gate  avenue,  S.  F. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING   APRIL  23,  1901. 

672,691.— Saw  Sharpener— G.  Y.  Ander- 
son, Dyea,  Alaska. 
672,662.— Desk  Telephone— A.  K.  An- 

driano,  S.  F. 
672,816.— Hair  Fastener— Lottie  Bas- 

sett,  Cedarville,  Cal. 
672,438  —Tricycle— F.  E.  Black,  Belle- 

mont,  Ariz. 
672,869.— Bolt  Cutter— S.  S.  Bolsinger, 

Brockway,  Or. 
672,475.— Artesian  Well  Packing— 

F.  Cavallaro,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
672,494.  — Lock— P.  V.  Cornils,  Seattle, 

Wash. 

672,598.— Pipe  Coupling— W.  F.  Drew, 

Sacramento,  Cal. 
672,524.  —  Amalgamator  — Ghiglieri  & 

Schofield,  Stockton,  Cal. 
672,485.— Disk  Harrow— J.  Lindstrom, 

San  Jose,  Cal. 
672,737.— Wrench— Mahana  &  Pompe, 

Toledo,  Wash. 

672.739.  —  Amalgamator  — L.  May  hew, 
New  Whatcom,  Wash. 

072.740.  —  Amalgamator  — L.  May  hew, 
New  Whatcom,  Wash. 

672,453.— Fruit  Grader— S.  McGarvin, 

Fresno,  Cal. 
672,801.— Looms— J.  H.  Northrop,  Tus- 

tin,  Cal. 

672,537.— Pump— C.  L.  Parker,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

672.517.  — Saw  Set— J.  Wesely,  Scio,  Or. 
672,470.— Well  Drill— E.  D.  Wolbert, 

Bakersfield,  Cal. 

672.518.  — Mail    Box— W.    D.  Wright, 
Saticoy,  Cal. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Disk  Harrows.— No.  672,485.  Dated 
April  23,  1901.  J.  Lindstrom,  San  Jose, 
Cal.,  three-quarters  assigned  to  Farmers' 
Union,  same  place. 

In  this  invention  gangs  of  disks  are 
mounted  on  standards  depending  from 
pivotally  mounted  horizontally  turnable 
bars,  and  draft  rods  extend  upwardly  and 
forwardly  from  the  lower  part  of  the 
standard.  Levers  are  pivotally  secured 
between  their  ends  having  opposite  ends 
connecting  with  the  draft  rods.  The 
slidable  crosshead  between  the  gangs  and 
connections  between  the  crossheads  and 
the  inner  ends  of  the  levers  serve  to  simul- 
taneously turn  the  gangs  with  relation  to 
each  other. 

Expansible  Packing  Attachment 
for  Artesian  Wells.— No.  672,475. 
Dated  April  23,  1901,  F.  Cavallaro,  San 
Jose,  Cal. 

Within  the  casing  of  the  well  and  be- 
tween it  and  the  suction  pipe  is  an  annu- 
lar bag  encircling  the  pipe  having  a  rein- 
force bottom  and  expansible  sides.  Pipes 
enter  the  bag  and  adjustably  suspend  it 
at  any  depth  below  the  surface.  These 
pipes  are  adapted  to  transmit  a  fluid  pres- 
sure to  the  bag  to  distend  the  sides  and 


form  a  tight  seal  between  the  suction  pipe 
and  the  casing.  When  water  is  being 
pumped  a  vacuum  is  formed  below  this 
packing  bag  and  the  air  pressure  thus 
produced  in  the  surrounding  strata  causes 
an  increased  flow  of  water  into  the  well. 

Well-Drilling  Attachment. — No. 
672,470.  Dated  April  23,  1901.  E.  D. 
Wolbert,  Bakersfield,  Cal. 

This  invention  relates  to  well-boring 
drills,  sand  pumps  and  like  apparatus, 
and  its  object  is  to  provide  a  means  for 
slowly  raising  the  drill  or  other  part  and 
then  allowing  it  to  drop  more  suddenly  so 
as  to  penetrate  the  material  through 
which  it  is  passing,  and  when  used  in  con- 
junction with  a  sand  pump  the  sudden 
dropping  of  the  pump  causes  it  to  agitate 
and  stir  up  the  material  and  thus  fill  the 
pump  bucket.  It  consists  of  a  fulcrumed 
lever,  a  pulley  carried  at  the  outer  end, 
over  which  the  drill  rope  passes,  a  revol- 
uble  cam,  a  slide  movable  upon  the  pulley 
carrying  lever  which  is  engaged  by  the 
cam,  and  means  fulcruming  the  slide  ad- 
jacent to  the  lever  so  that  the  latter  is 
moved  about  its  fulcrum,  and  the  outer 
end  caused  to  travel  at  different  rates  of 
speed.  In  conjunction  with  this  is  a 
latching  device  whereby  the  lever  and 
pulley  may  be  retained  out  of  contact  with 
the  cam  when  desired. 


Breeders'  Directory. 

HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 

HOLSTEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  KVKKV 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-y r.,  8-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1896.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  a.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HO  OSTEINS  *  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  NUes  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS — Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Oal. 

PETER  8 AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F..  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulla  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


Publishers 
of  the 

"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers' 
Hand -Book 
and  Guide." 
Price  40c. 


Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

1817  Castro  St.  Oakland.  Cal. 


COTSWOLD  RAMS. 

Eighty  head  of  imported  Cotswold 
Rams  for  sale. 

May  be  seen  at  Crows  Landing  on  San  Joaquin 
river.  For  mutton  lambs  they  are  unexcelled. 
Inquire  of  KIRKFATRICK  A  WHITTAKER, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EOO  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Yale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  THOROUGHBRED  FOWLS  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Oal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


JUST  AS  NATURAL  1  1 ' 
aod  ft  rood  deal  more  reliably  Doaao'l 
break  I  u  eggs  or  mak*  Its  chicks  loaay. 
Doean'lstay  off  the  neat  and  allow  the  em 
to  chill  but  hatches  every  erg  that  can  b* 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUM A  INCUBATOR 

reawntl«l* — proper  applies* 
 heat  and  moUture,  rrg  il- 
lation and  ventilation.  For  64  to  384  eggs.  WE  PA1 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  In  the  U.S.  Hudiome  catalog  free. 
Petaluma  Incubator  Co..  Box  217  Petal oma,  Cal. 


If  ibsolatcly  perfect  al  to  tncabatore 
tlon  and  distribution  of  hen 


Klgln  Watches  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co..  Elgin.  111. 


S.  P.  LINDOREN  A  SONS,  Klngsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale.  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 

BERKSHIRE  HOOS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  62630.  S.  B.  Wright.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOOS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  A 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Oal.   Established  in  1876. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shlres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1800. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


SHEEP. 


B.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


Breeder  and 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEE  It 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  60S 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


The  OLD  RELIABLE 


Lightning 

HAY  PRESSES 

MORSE.  ANDSTEAM  POWER  OV*Wkt 
KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO 

429  MILL  5T KANSAS   CITY  M0 


THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

Is  still  In  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  In  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record:  California  State  Fair.  16  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  63  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  In 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 
SESSIONS    dfc     CO.,    117     E.    23rd  E 


I_oa    Ang;*l«a,  Cal. 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


F*OR  POULTRY, 


We  have  put  In  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  in  five  hours  It  Is  sacked  and  ready  for  shipment.  Ours 
is  the  only  genuine  odorless  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  market.  Sample  free.  Try  it  for  your  poultry. 
N.  OHLANDT  A  CO.,  Indiana  and  Yolo  Sts„  Ban  Francisco.    {.Successors  to  Emery  Fertilizer  Co.) 

Nitrate  nf    crop  failures 

lliil  UfrV     "J.      are  practically   impossible  where  NITRATE 

<31P  SODA  18  used  as  a  fertilizer.   Its  use  has 
L  '  ^-v  /•!  ^a.  made  an  exact  science  of  crop  growing.   You  can  always  rely 

^k  I  1 1  I    Jk        Jk  ^k       Jk       upon  a  good  crop  when  it  is  used  singly  or  in  proper  comblna- 
VfVlC*.     C4-C7     %Jk>      tlon  with  other  elements  of  plant  foods. 

^  _  -a—a.   FOR  SALE  BY  

•'   >/3k1*T'|  l'l  1^1*  BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    «*r  CO., 

|M  1/1  316  California  Street,     -      ■      -      San  Francisco,  C*l. 

JL    VI  %>M.  M.M.M**  VI  •  Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 
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DE  LAVAL 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

The  De  Laval  Cream 
Separators  have  ever 
been  the  best  of  separators. 
They  were  the  original  and 
have  led  in  every  stage  of 
development.  The  "Alpha" 
disc  invention  is  restricted 
by  patents  to  the  De  Laval 
machines  only.  The  20th 
Century  improvements 
give  them  still  greater  ca- 
pacity and  efficiency.  They 
are  as  much  superior  to 
the  best  of  other  separa- 
tors as  such  machines  are 
to  setting  methods. 
All  sizes,  styles  and  prices 
—$50.-  to  $800  - 
Send  for  new  "20th  Century"  catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  GO. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
CHICAGO. 


74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  REID  is  guaranteed  in 
every  respect.  Send  for  catalogue 
^  No.  14.   Trial  free. 

A.H.  REID,  30th  &  Market  Sis. ,  Fhllada.,  Pa. 


GLENN  RANCH, 

Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  afl  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  lnti- 

gate  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  TJ.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  Inventions  patented  through 
Dewby,  Strong  &  Oo.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  In  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Prett.  We  transact  every  branch  ol 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  issued 
to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  Inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agencies  in  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  inventors  are  far 
superior.  Advice  and  oiroulars  free. 

330  MARKET  ST.,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

And  918  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


THE  DAIRY. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW  PRICKS, 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St.,  San  Francisco. 


Variations  in  Milk  Tests. 

W.  J.  McNulty,  manager  of  the  San 
Joaquin  Creamery  at  Fresno,  has  issued 
a  circular  to  his  patrons  containing 
these  statements,  which  should  have  a 
wide  hearing : 

Why  milk  tests  vary  is  a  matter 
that,  has  been  given  a  great  deal  of 
thought  and  consideration  at  the  U.  S. 
Government  experiment  stations.  We 
know  that  tests  do  vary  and  that  there 
are  a  thousand  and  one  reasons  why 
they  vary.  Just  how  the  green  feed  of 
the  pasture  is  turned  into  milk  by  the 
cow  scientists  are  unable  to  determine. 
It  is  no  doubt  done  by  some  machine- 
like process  by  the  cow;  but  you  must 
take  into  consideration  that  the  ma- 
chine is  a  living  machine,  which  is  sus- 
ceptible to  changes  in  weather,  differ- 
ence and  variation  in  feed  and  water, 
that  she  has  feelings  and  a  nervous  sys- 
tem, and,  if  she  be  a  thoroughbred  ani- 
mal, that  the  least  excitement  will  so 
affect  her  that  she  will  refuse  to  let 
down  a  drop  of  milk.  By  patience  and 
kindness  she  may  be  induced  to  part 
with  her  milk,  but  if  that  same  milk  was 
to  be  tested  you  would  discover  imme- 
diately that  almost  all  of  the  butter  fat 
had  been  lost.  This  fact  alone  shows 
how  important  it  is  that  cows  should  be 
treated  with  the  utmost  kindness,  and 
that  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  the 
cow  should  receive  the  utmost  thought- 
ful and  considerate  attention. 

Just  recently  a  case  has  come  to  our 
notice  that  we  could  hardly  understand. 
The  milk  of  a  cow  was  tested  and  it  was 
found  to  be  about  13%.  This  test  was 
so  high  and  remarkable  that  an  investi- 
gation was  made,  and  it  was  later 
learned  that  the  normal  test  for  this 
cow  was  about  5%.  If  a  cow  happens 
to  be  tested  during  a  time  when  she  is 
in  a  feverish  condition,  the  test  then 
will  be  found  to  be  abnormally  large. 
This  is  for  the  reason  that  the  fever  is 
worked  off  through  the  milk  glands, 
and  the  result  is  a  great  excess  of  but- 
ter fat. 

I  recently  had  occasion  to  visit  a 
large  dairy.  The  cows  were  milked  in 
the  open  fields  without  the  use  of 
stanchions,  and  a  dog  was  used  to  drive 
them  to  the  corner  where  they  were 
milked;  during  the  process  of  milking 
more  or  less  of  the  cows  were  continu- 
ally straying  away,  and  as  they  were 
needed  the  dog  was  sent  to  fetch  them. 
The  result  of  this  whole  proceeding,  as 
I  explained  to  the  owner  at  the  time, 
was  that  he  was  sowing  broadcast  over 
that  big  field  silver  dollars  that  were 
forever  lost. 

The  variation  of  the  quality  of  milk 
during  one  milking  is  very  marked.  The 
first  taken  from  the  cow  is  almost  desti- 
tute of  any  butter  fat,  and  as  the  milk- 
ing proceeds  the  milk  becomes  richer  in 
butter  fat,  so  that  at  last  the  milk  is  as 
rich  as  cream.  This  fact  in  itself  shows 
the  importance  of  carefully  and  consci- 
entiously stripping  the  cow. 

Every  drop  of  this  last  milk  counts. 
So  long  as  a  single  drop  can  be  ob- 
tained it  is  worth  the  time  and  trouble. 


SHARPLES 

Cream  Separators 

Have  Tubular  Bowls, 

use  no  disks,  easy  to  ran,  reliable, 
durable  an  d  effective.  Catalog  131 
and  treatise,  "Business  Dairying" 
free.  Th  e  best  dairymen  say  they  are 
the  best  erparatwa. 

Sharpies  Co.,  P  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  I'l.  WestChester.Pa, 


FLEMINGS 

Urn 


Easily  and  thoroughly  cured-  < 
New,  common-sense  method.  ( 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no  i 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- > 
ufitrated  treatise  on  the  abso-  J 
lute  cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  free  to  ] 
readersof  thispaper.  I 
Fleming  Bros.,  chemists,  t 
Colon  Stoek  Tordu,    Chicago,  III.  1 


Saved  S75  Cow  at  Cost  of  Only  S2 — Ken- 
dall's Spavin  Care  Did  It. 

Floyd  Knobs,  Ind  ,  April  20,  1901. 
Dr.  B.  J.  Kendall  Co.,  Enosburg  Falls,  Vt. 

Gentlemen: -I  want  to  tell  you  something 
about  your  Spavin  Cure.  We  had  a  fine  Jersey 
cow,  which  two  years  ago  showed  symptoms  of 
Lump  Jaw.  She  was  the  most  valuable  one  In 
our  herd;  and,  as  we  had  lost  one  some  years  ago 
with  the  terrible  disease  after  trying  about 
every  known  remedy,  we  felt  disheartened,  but 
my  wife  suggested  trying  your  Spavin  Cure.  We 
had  used  it  for  other  things  and  always  found  it 
good.  Well,  we  bought  a  bottle  and  used  accord- 
ing to  directions  for  use  on  Spavin.  That  bottle 
was  used,  but  the  lump  (which  was  about  as  big 
as  a  small  hen's  egg)  showed  very  little  signs  of 
any  decrease,  but  it  was  no  larger,  so  we  thought 
we  would  try  another  bottle.  We  purchased  an- 
other, and  before  we  bad  used  all  of  it  the  lump 
was  entirely  gone,  and  has  never  shown  any  signs 
of  reappearing.  The  cow  is  in  perfect  health  and 
is  our  best  milker. 

Many  thanks  for  the  Spavin  Cure  that  has  saved 
me  a  $  5.00  cow  at  the  outlay  of  two  dollars. 

Yours  truly,  Geoboe  W.  Denbo. 


SITUATION  WANTED. 

Young  man,  22  years,  with  practical  training  and 
knowledge  of  farming  and  fruit  growing,  and  a 
student  of  the  Agr  College  in  Berkeley,  wishes  a 
position  of  responsibility  on  some  large  farm, 
fruit  ranch  or  vineyard.  References  furnished. 
Address  W.  C.  S.,  care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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  Running  in  Oil,  Few   Parts,  Three- 
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In  Practice    It  is  daily  proving  the  correctness  of 
our  theory,  as  testified  to  by  pleased 

3    users  all  over  the  country. 

I 

If  interested  write  for  illustrated  catalogues 
containing  hundreds  of  letters  to  this  effect. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

ilO 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Dip  &  Wash  (for  Live  Stocks 

Dipping,  washing  or  spraying  live  stock  is  essential  for 
the  cure  of  Scab,  Mange,  Itch,  etc.,  and  for  killing  and 
removing  ticks,  fleas,  lice,  etc.  Lincoln  Dip  is  com- 
posed  of  nicotine,  sulphur  and  valuable  oils,  but  con- 
V  tains  neither  lime  nor  arsenic.  It  is  effective  but  not 
.poisonous  or  injurious.  Write  for  literature  upon 
"ijrauT  treatment  of  stock  for  skin  parasites. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:    3  7  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


COLT'S  NEW  NAVY, 
38  &  41  CALIBRES. 


Send  4  Cts.  for  Catalogue. 


H.  E.  SKINNER  CO., 

4(6  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
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AMMUNITION,  ^ 
FISHING  TACKLE, 
J  ATHLETIC  GOODS. 
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GUNS 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying  ground  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  =  New  York  -  Omaha  -  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  =  San  Francisco. 


UNION  OIL   COMPANY   OF  CALIFORNIA, 

PRODUCERS   AND  REFINERS  OF 

PETROLEUM. 

*IpS«l™«.  &  DISTILLATE  FOR  SPRAYING. 

MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 


Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 
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Office,  330  Market  St. 


The  Presidio. 

We  have  a  view  of 
San  Francisco  which 
probably  not  one  resi- 
dent of  the  city  in  a 
hundred  would  recog- 
nize as  one  of  his  home 
scenes,  and  it  is  fair  to 
presume  that  it  will  be 
a  novel  scene  to  the  oc- 
casional visitor.  It  is, 
however,  a  prominent 
point  in  the  city,  geo- 
graphically, historically 
and  otherwise,  for  it 
represents  the  Presidio 
of  the  old  Mexican  re- 
gime and  the  early  war 
establishment  of  the 
Americans,  and  is  still 
the  chief  military  reser- 
vation and  outfit  of  the 
United  States  on  the 
peninsula.  The  picture 
was  taken  while  the 
massing  of  troops  for 
transport  to  the  Philip- 
pines was  in  progress, 
and  the  camps  serve  to 
make  the  scene  strange 
even  to  those  who  know 
the  open  fields  and  euca- 
lyptus groves  of  the 
region.  Geographical- 
ly, the  picture  is  of  interest  because  it  shows  the  ex- 
treme westward  arm  of  the  bay  of  San  Francisco, 
which  reaches  out  to  the  Golden  Gate,  the  narrow 
strait  which  is  closed  from  view  between  the  nearer 
and  farther  hills  in  the  upper  left-hand  corner  of  the 
picture.  Across  the  water  are  the  hills  of  Marin 
county,  which  rise  northward  until  they  reach  their 


The  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  Looking  Northward  Across  the  Golden  Gate. 


highest  uplift  in  the  summit  of  Tamalpais — the  near- 
est mountain  to  the  metropolis  which  can  claim  an 
altitude  of  2500  feet.  To  the  city  resident  who  en- 
joys an  outing  the  wildness  of  the  dense  Presidio 
forests  of  eucalyptus  is  a  charm  contrasting  with  the 
more  open  woods  and  superior  horticulture  of  the 
Golden  Gate  Park. 


In  the  Olive  Orchard. 


Fruit  Gathering  in  an  Olive  Orchard  in  the  San  Joaquin  Valley. 


The  view  of  olive  picking  in  a  San  Joaquin  valley 
orchard  is  characteristic  of  a  branch  of  horticulture 
in  which  California  has  practically  a  monopoly  on 
American  soil.  The  picture  shows  well  the  peculiar 
shape  and  foliage  of  the  tree  and  its  manner  of  bear- 
ing when  it  consents  to 
yield  a  full  return, 
which  it  does  not  al- 
ways consent  to' do  in 
this  State,  as  many 
planters  have  ascer- 
tained to  their  regret. 
The  olive  does,  how- 
ever, bear  well  in  some 
localities,  and  nowhere, 
so  far  as  we  know,  has 
its  cropping  been  heav- 
ier or  more  regular 
than  in  the  Fresno  re- 
gion. There  are  also 
places  in  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  where  it 
is  fruiting  well  and 
found  profitable.  The 
same  is  true  also  of 
some  of  the  coast  re- 
gions. The  picture  is 
therefore  quite  widely 
characteristic  both  in 
the  aspect  of  the  trees 
and  the  vessels  in  which 
the  fruit  is  being  gath- 
ered. It  must  be  re- 
membered, however, 
that  the  olive  has,  in 
many  places,  proved 
a  serious  disappoint- 
ment, though  all  the 
reasons  therefor  do  not 
yet  appear  clearly. 
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The  Week. 

The  great  event  of  the  week  is  the  visit  of  the 
President  and  his  associates.  It  began  duly  in  south- 
ern California,  proceeded  satisfactorily  until  nearly 
half  the  State  was  traversed,  but  then  was  seriously 
disarranged  by  the  serious  illness  of  Mrs.  McKinley. 
This  lamented  occurrence  has  forced  a  practical 
abandonment  of  about  half  of  the  events  planned  for 
the  metropolis  and  vicinity  and  promises  to  cut  out 
altogether  the  Northern  route.  As  we  go  to  press 
(on  Wednesday  afternoon)  it  looks  as  though  the 
President  might  soon  start  for  Washington  by  the 
most  direct  route.  It  is  a  serious  disappointment  to 
the  people  of  the  Pacific  coast,  and  the  occasion  of  it 
is  most  deeply  deplored. 

Wheat  is  changing  hands  very  slowly;  bids  show  a 
reduction  of  25@50c  per  ton.  Two  large  cargoes, 
aggregating  nearly  9000  tons,  went  afloat  this  week 
for  Europe,  reducing  spot  holdings  of  exporters. 
Barley  is  lower  for  feed  descriptions  and  weak  at  un- 
changed values  for  higher  grades.  Oats  are  without 
new  feature,  continuing  scarce.  Jobbing  prices  for 
corn  have  been  again  marked  up,  and  not  much  ob- 
tainable at  the  higher  figures.  Beans  are  not  re- 
ceiving much  attention,  but  there  is  no  weakness  for 
other  than  Pinks  and  Bayos.  Millstuffs  market 
shows  steadiness  for  all  descriptions.  New  grown 
hay  is  arriving  in  moderate  quantity  and  is  selling 
fairly  well.  Beef  and  mutton  are  going  at  practi- 
cally unchanged  rates.  Hogs  are  lower;  more  arriv- 
ing, both  local  and  Eastern.  Butter  values  are  rul- 
ing steady.  Cheese  market  is  quiet  but  not  quotably 
lower.  Eggs  have  been  dragging;  restaurant  keep- 
ers and  boss  bakers  have  been  buying  slowly  on 
account  of  trouble  with  their  help.  Poultry  market 
was  lower  for  most  kinds,  and  especially  weak  for 
small  young  and  common  old.  Potato  market  has  in- 
clined against  buyers,  but  no  advance  in  quotable 
rates.  Onion  market  is  steady  for  choice  old,  but 
weak  and  lower  for  new  red.  Oranges  of  high  grade 
have  been  doing  a  little  better;  common  are  cheap 
as  ever.  No  improvement  observable  in  lemon  mar- 
ket. Limes  are  cheap.  Cherries  arrived  in  better 
condition  and  brought  better  prices.  Blackberries, 
raspberries  and  currants  were  here  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  give  the  Presidential  party  a  taste. 
Strawberries  were  more  plentiful,  some  coming  from 
Sacramento.  Choice  dried  fruit  of  most  kinds  is 
tending  upward  in  price,  supplies  of  this  sort  being 
light;  no  scarcity  of  common.    Prunes  are  moving 


slowly  at  generally  unchanged  figures.  Wools  are 
passing  out  of  growers'  hands  about  as  rapidly  as 
shippers  and  scourers  can  handle  them. 

The  regents  of  the  University  of  California  have 
approved  the  plans  for  the  beginning  of  dairy  school 
work  on  a  rjlan  which  is  within  the  means  that  they 
can  devote  to  this  purpose,  viz.,  $10,000  for  the  com- 
ing fiscal  year.  The  plant  is  to  be  installed  in  the 
basement  of  the  Agricultural  Experiment  Station, 
where  quite  capacious  rooms  can  be  prepared  for 
practical  instruction  in  milk  testing,  etc.  Suitable 
dairy  barns  for  the  housing  of  the  cattle  which  are  to 
be  purchased  are  to  be  erected  on  the  University 
property  in  Strawberry  canyon.  The  pasturage 
problem  has  been  solved  by  a  plan  to  use 
the  hill  land  of  the  campus  for  grazing  grounds, 
in  connection  with  adjacent  leased  lands  for 
growing  forage  and  silo  crops.  Of  the 
amount  stated  above  $6600  is  to  be  ex- 
pended for  equipment  and  $3400  for  operating  ex- 
penses. The  money  becomes  available  for  the  year 
commencing  July  1st.  Though  this  may  not  be  as 
great  a  dairy  school  as  some  have  desired,  it  should 
not  be  forgotten  that  Eastern  legislatures  make 
special  appropriations  of  perhaps  five  times  as  much 
and  are  naturally  able  to  do  more  with  such  generous 
provision.  The  work  at  Berkeley  will  be  up  to  date 
in  methods  and  facilities  so  far  as  they  go  and  will 
give  opportunity  to  demonstrate  what  the  local  de- 
mand is  for  such  instruction.  The  most  promising 
thing  about  the  present  provision  would  be  a  demon- 
stration that  it  is  too  small  for  the  popular  demand. 
It  is  expected  that  work  can  be  begun  at  once  and 
instruction  offered  during  the  fall  of  the  year,  but  of 
this  there  will  doubtless  be  authorized  announcement 
later. 

A  good  reminder  of  the  superior  advantages  of 
California  in  the  shape  of  a  dry  season  for  harvesting 
is  found  in  some  editorial  remarks  in  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer,  where,  speaking  of  traction  engines, 
it  says  :  "  Traction  engines  are  often  used  by  thresh- 
ermen  to  draw  their  outfits  from  one  farm  to  another 
over  the  roads,  which  are  usually  dry  and  hard  dur- 
ing the  threshing  season  ;  but  these  engines  have 
never  been  used  in  the  field  to  any  great  extent. 
Besides  the  constant  waste  of  power  in  climbing 
through  soft  ground,  the  soil  under  such  conditions 
will  give  way  or  roll  backward  under  the  traction 
wheels,  and  there  is  an  enormous  additional  waste  of 
power  on  this  account.  While  threshing  machine 
engines  are  now  built  all  the  way  from  15  H.  P.  to 
30  H.  P.,  and  weigh  no  more  than  would  be  neces- 
sary to  hold  the  wheels  down  in  pulling  with  this 
amount  of  power,  these  engines  have  never  been  used 
successfully  in  the  field  except  in  a  few  instances  for 
fall  plowing  when  the  ground  is  hard."  The  writer 
should  have  remembered  California  when  making 
these  remarks.  Traction  engines  are  freely  used  in 
our  harvest  fields,  and  operate  our  largest  combined 
harvesters  with  the  greatest  facility.  Our  harvest 
fields  are  dry  and  firm  and  remain  so  long  enough  to 
draw  out  the  sacked  grain  and  go  at  dry  plowing,  if 
desired,  while  the  land  is  in  good  shape  for  heavy 
machinery. 

The  vastness  and  variety  of  American  agriculture 
is  strikingly  illustrated  by  our  receipt  in  the  same 
mail  of  two  special  publications  by  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  one,  the  fourth  report  by  Prof.  George- 
son  on  agricultural  investigations  in  Alaska,  and  the 
other  a  report  by  Dr.  Stubbs  on  the  agricultural 
resources  and  capabilities  of  Hawaii.  Here  then,  at 
a  glance,  we  have  extremes  of  conditions  ;  on  one 
side  the  arctics,  on  the  other  the  tropics.  Looking 
through  these  beautifully  illustrated  documents  we 
have  icebergs,  snow  fields  and  dog  trains  ;  on  the 
other  tropical  vegetation  of  the  greatest  variety  and 
beauty,  coral  keys  and  half-clad  natives  at  work  in 
cane  and  rice  fields.  These  publications  show  how 
quickly  the  Department  of  Agriculture  is  rising  to 
the  new  extension  of  its  field  and  its  responsibilities, 
and  incidentally,  how  far  beyond  merely  temperate 
zone  conditions  our  national  agriculture  has  extended. 
The  fathers  of  the  Republic  could  not  in  their  wildest 
dreaming  have  formed  any  conception  of  the  coming 
greatness  of  their  offspring.  In  fact,  even  a  decade 
ago  we  who  now  see  these  things  would  have  scouted 
any  prophecy  which  included  what  are  to-day  becom- 
ing the  commonest  facts  of  our  national  growth. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Red  Spider  on  the  Hop. 

To  the  Editor: — The  quality  of  our  hops  has  de- 
teriorated lately,  owing  to  two  causes  :  lack  of  fer- 
tility in  the  soil  and  ravages  of  the  red  spider.  I 
think  we  can  fertilize  to  advantage  ;  but  the  spider 
question  is  not  so  easily  solved.  These  insects  seem 
to  work  on  the  vines,  and  during  August  they  so  sap 
the  vines  that  the  life  is  taken  out  of  the  hop,  ren- 
dering it  of  much  less  value,  or  even  to  wither  and 
dry  up  on  the  vines,  instead  of  hanging  and  maturing, 
thus  giving  us  a  much  longer  picking  season.  The 
insect  does  not  trouble  much  in  England.  We  think 
the  insect  is  in  the  ground  around  the  hop  plant. 
What  do  you  think  of  the  matter  and  what  remedies 
would  promise  success  ? — M.  H.  Durst,  Wheatland. 

With  reference  to  the  red  spider  on  the  hop  plant, 
further  observation  is  necessary  to  enable  one  to  ad- 
vise confidently  as  to  its  treatment.  The  red  spider 
passes  the  winter  in  the  egg  form — a  very  small, 
round,  ruby-colored  egg — which  is  exceedingly  hard 
to  injure  by  the  application  of  insecticides,  and  is 
probably  equally  resistant  to  our  winter  tempera- 
ture and  moisture  conditions.  It  is  altogether  likely 
that  it  would  survive  the  winter  at  or  near  the  sur- 
face of  the  ground  around  the  old  stools.  If,  how- 
ever, the  old  stubble  of  the  vines,  left  after  cutting, 
remains  in  place  during  the  winter,  upon  this  rubbish 
the  eggs  would  be  chiefly  found.  If  so,  probably  the 
insects  could  be  reduced  by  carefully  collecting  all 
this  old  stubble  and  burning  it  before  the  spring  tem- 
perature becomes  high  enough  to  hatch  the  insects. 
If  these  eggs  should  be  found  in  the  ground,  it  would 
need  careful  experimenting  to  determine  what  in- 
secticide could  be  applied  without  injury  to  the  hop 
root  and  still  be  destructive  to  the  eggs.  Although 
the  eggs,  as  already  said,  are  very  difficult  to  de- 
stroy, the  insect  itself  is  destroyed  very  easily.  The 
reason  why  it  is  so  destructive  in  California  and  why 
you  do  not  hear  of  it  in  English  fields  is  because  of  our 
dry  summer  atmosphere.  In  a  district  where  moist- 
ure collects  on  the  hop  plant  by  summer  fogs,  or 
where  there  are  frequent  summer  showers,  no  great 
injury  by  this  insect  need  be  anticipated.  Water 
seems  to  be  very  destructive,  and  a  frequent  spray- 
ing of  the  vines  just  as  soon  in  spring  as  the  hatching 
begins  would  undoubtedly  prevent  the  subsequent 
rapid  multiplication  of  the  insect,  which  is  so  injur- 
ious to  the  plant.  Sulphuring  is  also  very  effective 
against  the  red  spider,  and  is  the  chief  means  relied 
upon  to  reduce  it  on  almond  and  prune  trees,  to 
which  it  seems  to  be  very  partial.  While  in  an  ac- 
tive state  the  red  spider  is  also  readily  destroyed  by 
the  various  insecticides  which  are  effective  against 
the  hop  louse.  Whether  any  of  these  treatments 
would  be  warranted  by  the  profit  derived  from  the 
hop  acreage  is,  of  course,  another  question  which 
needs  looking  into.  So  far  as  the  insect  itself  is  con- 
cerned, we  do  not  apprehend  that  you  would  have 
any  great  difficulty  in  holding  it  in  check  by  timely 
application  of  the  proper  remedies. 

Rye  Grasses. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  read  with  much  interest 
the  comment  on  rye  grass  in  your  issue  of  April  27th. 
Will  you  kindly  inform  me  where  I  can  obtain  seed, 
and  any  data  concerning  time  of  planting,  prepara- 
tion of  ground,  suitability  of  different  soils,  etc.  Also 
which  variety  of  rye  grass  has  given  best  results. — 
G.  K.  Swing  i.e,  Davisville. 

The  rye  grass  which  seems  to  be  most  satisfactory 
in  California  and  which  can  be  recommended  on  a 
basis  of  at  least  twenty  years'  trial  for  situations  of 
moderate  moisture  is  the  English,  or  perennial  rye 
grass.  It  was  first  known  here  as  "Australian  rye 
grass  "  and  was  at  first  supposed  to  be  an  Australian 
plant,  but  subsequently  it  was  ascertained  that  it 
was  merely  English  rye  grass  acclimated  in  Austra- 
lia and  the  seed  brought  thence  to  this  State. 
Whether  its  residence  in  Australia  accomplished  any- 
thing for  the  plant  has  never  been  demonstrated.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  so-called  Australian  rye  grass  seed 
has  been  sold  in  large  quantities  in  San  Francisco 
with  the  sacks  branded  with  the  names  of  English 
and  Irish  seed  houses,  showing  that  the  seed  came 
here  directly  from  Europe  and  not  from  Australia. 
Botanically,  the  Australian  is  identical  with  the 
English  or  perennial  species.  A  certain  amount  of 
Italian  rye  grass  has  also  been  sown  in  this  State. 
According  to  its  European  history  this  grass  should 
not  be  perennial,  but  it  seems  to  have  developed  per- 
ennial characteristics  in  California.    At  present  the 
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presumption  is  in  favor  of  the  superiority  of  the 
English  species.  It  is  not  a  bad  idea  to  sow  some  of 
each  kind  for  comparison,  or  to  sow  them  together, 
as  some  growers  have  done.  Land  for  the  sowing  of 
these  grasses  should  be  prepared  the  same  way  as  it 
would  be  for  a  wheat  crop  and  the  seed  sown  in  the 
fall  whenever  the  ground  is  sufficiently  moist.  It  is 
a  good  winter  growing  plant  and  in  order  to  main- 
tain itself  through  the  dry  season  should  have  the 
advantage  of  deep  rooting  during  the  previous  win- 
ter. The  grass  is  now  growing  successfully  on  a 
very  great  variety  of  soils — all  the  way  from  a  light 
mixture  of  sediment  and  peat  on  the  tule  islands  to 
the  heavy  adobes  of  the  interior  and  of  the  coast  val- 
leys. With  irrigation  large  crops  can  be  grown  the 
year  round;  without  irrigation  the  plant  will  become 
bunchy  and  the  top  will  dry  up  during  the  dry  season 
and  in  our  most  arid  soils  and  situations  many  of  the 
plants  will  die.  But  on  the  low  lands  and  places 
where  there  is  some  fog  or  moist  air  from  the  ocean, 
life  will  be  maintained  in  the  old  roots  and  early 
growth  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season. 
We  have  no  doubt  that  thousands  of  acres  of  this 
grass  could  be  profitably  used  in  connection  with  our 
dairying  and  stock  growing  in  places  where  the  sum- 
mer drouth  is  not  too  severe. 

Pruning  the  Cherry. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  quite  a  number  of  cherry 
trees  that  are  excessively  tall — some  young,  some 
quite  old.  If  I  cut  them  back  considerably,  so  as  to 
bring  them  within  reach  for  picking  and  spraying, 
will  it  hurt  them  ?  What  is  the  best  time  to  prune 
them  ?  I  have  noted  Mr.  Wickson's  recommenda- 
tions in  his  work  on  "California  Fruits."  We  are  in 
danger  of  frost,  having  suffered  severely  this  spring. 
Therefore,  to  avoid  having  the  trees  bloom  too  soon, 
I  must  prune  late;  but  to  avoid  gumming,  I  must 
prune  in  midsummer,  and  many  of  the  trees  are  suf- 
fering from  gummosis  now.  Which  is  the  best  horn 
of  the  dilemma  to  take  ?— R.  S.  Hardie  Bauoh, 
Petaluma. 

According  to  our  experience,  trees  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  bay  region  do  not  start  early  enough  in 
the  spring  to  incur  the  danger  from  premature  ac- 
tivity, which  threatens  in  the  interior  valleys  or  in 
the  southern  sections  of  the  bay  region.  In  most 
cases  the  lower  temperatures  induced  by  ocean  in- 
fluences hold  back  the  trees  as  late  as  can  be  rea- 
sonably expected;  and  when  occasional  late  freezing 
occurs,  its  effects  must  be  patiently  borne  or  pre- 
vented perhaps  by  recourse  to  smudging  or  firing  or 
other  direct  means  of  frost  fighting.  We  doubt  if 
any  retardation  by  late  pruning  would  be  appreci- 
able under  the  circumstances.  As  for  cutting  back 
cherry  trees,  we  have  done  a  great  deal  of  it  with 
some  of  the  upright  growers  and  have  seen  no  ill 
effects.  We  have  cut  back  long  leading  branches 
when  the  fruit  was  ripe  and  picked  the  fruit  from  the 
severed  branches.  Afterward  only  short  growth  was 
made  at  the  top,  which  came  quickly  into  fruit,  and 
the  soaring  disposition  of  the  tree  was  checked.  We 
always  cut  back  to  a  lateral  branch,  never  leaving  a 
stub  for  some  length  above  such  a  branch.  We  have 
seen  trees  cut  back  that  way,  the  result  being  a 
great  break  of  water  sprouts  and  a  dense  bush  in  the 
top  of  the  tree.  This  is  undesirable,  and  can  be  meas- 
urably avoided  by  cutting  to  a  lateral  branch  and 
afterwards  thinning  out  the  shoots  near  the  point  of 
amputation  if  too  many  appear.  We  would  prefer 
to  cut  back  about  the  time  the  fruit  ripens,  or  a  little 
later.  The  rush  of  sap  is  then  over  and  there  is  less 
danger  of  gumming. 

Philopena  Almond. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  sample  of  seedling 
almonds  and  would  like  to  have  your  idea  of  the  value 
of  such  a  variety.— Grower,  Yolo. 

The  variety  submitted  for  comment  upon  its  desir- 
ability has  a  double  kernel,  or  philopena,  a  feature 
which  is  not  commercially  desirable.  There  might 
be  a  certain  demand  for  such  nuts  for  social  pur- 
poses, but  doubling  the  kernel  gives  each  part  an 
ugly  shape  that  is  not  acceptable  to  the  confection- 
ers for  the  manufacture  of  sugared  almonds,  etc., 
nor  would  it  be  desirable  for  the  s-alted  almonds,  which 
are  very  popular.  The  demand  in  the  case  of  almonds 
is  for  a  full-sized,  single  kernel,  and  any  variety 
which  doubles  its  kernels  forfeits  these  essential 
features.  There  was  some  year  ago  a  variety  quite 
widely  planted,  Rontiers  Twin  almond,  a  good 
grower  and  bearer,  and  at  one  time  supposed  to  be 
desirable  because  of  the  double  kernel.    The  present 


standards  of  desirability  are  of  a  different  character. 
If  there  is  anything  concerning  the  growth  or  hardi- 
ness of  the  tree  which  you  have  noticed,  we  would 
like  to  know  it. 

Vegetable  Hair. 

To  the  Editor: — We  have  an  inquiry  from  France 
asking  us  where  "  a  kind  of  elastic  and  light  grass, 
known  as  vegetable  hair,"  can  be  secured.  As  this 
is  something  new  to  us,  I  would  consider  it  a  favor  if 
you  would  help  us  to  solve  the  mystery.  The  parties 
say  that  they  use  a  great  deal  of  this  article  and 
desire  to  secure  large  quantities  of  it  here,  and  think- 
ing perhaps  you  might  know  what  they  mean  I  take 
the  liberty  of  addressing  you. — G.  A.  Dennison,  Act- 
ing Secretary  State  Board  of  Trade. 

We  have  exhausted  our  sources  of  information  in 
an  effort  to  find  any  "  kind  of  elastic  and  light  grass 
known  as  vegetable  hair."  We  are  quite  in  doubt 
as  to  whether  any  grass  is  a  source  of  such  material. 
The  term  "  vegetable  hair,"  as  used  in  commerce,  is 
applied  to  the  fiber  of  a  palm  (Chamaerops  humilis) 
which  grows  wild  in  large  quantities  in  Algeria.  The 
fiber  extracted  from  the  leaves  of  this  plant  is  curled 
and  dyed  so  that  it  becomes  quite  a  successful  imita- 
tion of  horse  hair,  and  the  export  of  this  product 
from  Algeria  to  Europe  is  exceedingly  large.  This 
industry  has  been  long  established  and  we  hesitate  to 
think  that  this  is  the  matter  to  which  your  corre- 
spondent refers,  because  the  source  of  an  article  so 
largely  used  in  France  would  seem  to  be  known  to 
him.  If  he  should  be  using  the  term  "vegetable 
hair"  to  apply  to  some  fiber  which  was  not  curled 
and  not  used  for  upholstery,  but  for  some  other  pur- 
poses, we  can  only  conjecture  that  this  fiber  may  be 
ramie,  and  this  surmise  may  have  some  support  in 
the  fact  that  one  of  the  names  of  ramie  is  "  China 
grass,"  although  the  plant  itself  is  one  of  the  nettle 
family  and  not  at  all  like  what  we  understand  by  the 
term  "grass."  It  is  possible,  however,  that  this 
name  has  misled  your  correspondent  as  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  plant  which  he  desires  to  find.  Ramie 
can  be  grown  in  any  quantity  in  California,  for  the 
soil  and  climatic  conditions  are  eminently  satisfactory 
to  the  plant,  but  the  preparation  of  the  fiber  is  still 
an  unsolved  problem.  There  are  many  machines  and 
processes  which  give  a  most  beautiful  fiber,  but  none 
up  to  this  time  have  succeeded  in  producing  it 
cheaply  enough  to  compete  with  the  cheap  hand 
labor  which  is  available  in  China  and  India.  If  any 
reader  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  knows  that  the 
so-called  "vegetable  hair"  is  really  derived  from 
some  other  plant  than  the  palm  or  the  ramie  above 
noted,  we  shall  be  glad  to  have  the  facts.  At  the 
same  time,  if  the  French  correspondent  could  send  a 
sample  of  the  material  which  is  satisfactory  to  him, 
or  could  by  any  means  ascertain  the  botanical  name 
of  the  plant  from  which  it  is  derived,  we  should  have 
no  difficulty  in  reaching  a  definite  conclusion. 

No  Disease  Apparent. 

To  the  Editor  : — Enclosed  you  will  find  some  twigs 
of  my  peach  trees.  I  would  like  to  know  what  is  the 
matter  with  them.  Some  of  the  leaves  are  falling 
off.    What  can  I  do  for  it?— P.  Miller,  Del  Rey. 

There  is  no  sign  of  disease  on  the  leaves  or  twigs. 
The  petering  out  of  the  foliage  is  due  to  general  lack 
of  thrift  in  the  tree,  resulting  probably  from  injury 
to  the  root,  either  by  defective  moisture  conditions  or 
alkali.  Either  too  much  or  too  little  moisture  might 
have  caused  the  trouble.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  like 
the  frost  blight,  of  which  there  has  been  much  com- 
plaint this  year. 

Apricots  and  Almonds  in  the  Wrong  Place. 

To  the  Editor: — A  year  ago  a  number  of  our  apri- 
cot and  almond  trees  on  the  top  of  our  hill  died— 
apparently  drowned— and  when  we  replaced  them 
the  ground  was  blasted,  in  order  to  break  up  the 
hardpan.  Our  man  now  writes  us  that  the  same 
thing  is  occurring  this  year  in  greater  measure,  and 
that  he  is  afraid  the  trouble  lies  below  the  blasting— 
in  the  clay  subsoil— and  that  we  will  not  be  able  to 
raise  'cots  on  such  a  subsoil.  Is  this  correct,  or  is 
there  something  further  we  can  do  ?— Reader,  San 
Francisco. 

The  only  suggestion  we  could  make  for  the  relief  of 
apricot  or  almond  trees  planted  in  a  heavy  clay  would 
be  to  cut  down  to  a  depth  of  about  3i  feet,  put  in  tile 
and  allow  the  surplus  water  an  opportunity  to  es- 
cape. Unless  this  is  done,  there  seems  to  be  no  hope 
for  the  trees  in  such  a  subsoil.  Whether  the  trees 
remaining  are  worth  that  expenditure,  you  would 
have  to  judge.    There  would  probably  need  to  be  one 


line  of  tile  along  each  row  of  trees.  Our  judgment  is 
that  it  would  not  be  wise  to  plant  more  apricots  in 
such  soil ;  but  if  you  have  enough  of  the  original 
planting  to  make  it  worth  while,  you  could  fill  the 
gaps  and  thus  secure  a  respectable  orchard  by  hav- 
ing recourse  to  this  underdrainage.  Neither  almonds 
nor  apricots  should  be  planted  in  such  soil— in  fact, 
if  we  could  find  better  ground,  we  would  not  plant 
any  fruit  trees  in  such  a  place. 

The  Barry  Pear. 

To  the  Editor:— What  are  the  chief  objections  to 
the  growing  of  the  P.  Barry  pear  ? — Fred  Raisch, 
Palisade,  Colorado. 

We  do  not  know  objections  to  it.  It  is  proving 
satisfactory  in  California  in  regions  adapted  to  the 
growth  of  late  pears  and  is  being  planted  as  superior 
to  several  of  the  old  winter  varieties  as  a  better 
bearer  and  less  subject  to  pear  smut. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
May  13,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  clear  and  warm  dur- 
ing the  week,  and  crops  have  made  rapid  growth.  Grain 
shows  plainly  the  benefit  derived  from  the  recent  heavy 
rains,  and  an  abundant  crop  seems  assured.  Hay  and 
pasturage  were  also  greatly  benefited.  Haying  is  pro- 
gressing, and  the  yield  and  quality  are  said  to  be  excel- 
lent; the  damage  by  the  rain  was  very  light.  Hops, 
corn  and  alfalfa  are  in  good  condition.  Prospects  con- 
tinue good  for  an  abundant  yield  of  deciduous  fruits  in 
most  sections.  The  season  has  been  unusually  favorable 
for  citrus  fruits. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Heavy  fogs  along  the  coast  and  nearly  normal  tem- 
perature following  the  rain  of  last  week  have  been  very 
beneficial  to  all  crops.  Grain  was  greatly  improved  by 
the  rain,  and  prospects  are  good  for  a  heavy  crop.  A 
large  crop  of  hay  is  now  being  cut;  it  is  said  to  be  of  ex- 
cellent quality.  Beets  and  hops  are  looking  well.  Pas- 
turage is  abundant  in  most  places.  Vineyards  and  or- 
chards are  in  good  condition  in  most  sections.  In  por- 
tions of  the  Santa  Clara  valley,  however,  deciduous 
fruits  were  so  seriously  injured  by  April  frosts  that  a 
very  light  crop  is  probable.  Cherries  are  ripening  rap- 
idly in  Alameda  county,  but  are  said  to  be  lator  than  last 
season. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  clear  and 
warm,  conditions  which  are  most  favorable  for  all  grow- 
ing crops.  The  rains  of  the  preceding  week  have  en- 
tirely changed  the  crop  prospects,  and  indications  now 
point  to  a  good  yield  of  wheat  and  barley  and  a  fair  crop 
of  excellent  quality.  Some  hay  had  been  cut  previous 
to  the  rains  and  it  was  damaged,  but  the  bulk  of  the 
crop  remained  standing.  Haying  is  in  full  progress,  and 
a  large  crop  of  good  quality  will  be  harvested.  Wheat 
and  barley  are  filling  nicely  and  beginning  to  turn  in 
some  localities.  Fruit  and  grapes  are  making  good 
progress.  Cultivation  of  orchards  and  vineyards  is  well 
advanced.  Soil  is  in  good  condition  and  water  and  green 
feed  are  plentiful.  Stock  are  doing  well.  About  150 
acres  sown  in  flax  near  Elmdale,  as  an  experiment,  and 
is  now  in  bloom  and  looking  well. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  been  generally  cool,  with  consider- 
able cloudiness  and  hoavy  fogs  along  the  coast,  and  con- 
ditions have  been  favorable  for  all  crops  except  hay  and 
early  fruit.  Light  showers  have  fallen  in  some  places. 
Grain  is  looking  remarkably  well  in  some  sections,  and 
preparations  are  being  made  for  an  early  harvest.  Hay 
cutting  continues.  The  rain  last  week  damaged  consid- 
erable of  the  cut  hay,  but  the  late  hay  was  benefited. 
Deciduous  fruits  and  grapes  are  in  fair  condition,  but 
would  be  improved  by  dry,  warm  weather.  Walnuts 
are  looking  well,  and  citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 

Eureka  Summary. — Favorable  conditions  continue. 
Growing  crops  are  progressing  satisfactorily.  Some  oats 
are  heading,  and  strawberries  are  beginning  to  ripen. 
Prospects  are  good  for  full  crops  of  hay  and  grain. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  May  15,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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FRUIT  MARKETING. 


California  Surplus  Fruit  Products  in  1900. 

Gen.  N.  P.  Chipman,  president  of  the  California 
State  Board  of  Trade,  has  just  favored  us  with  a 
copy  of  the  last  of  his  admirable  series  of  statistical 
reports  concerning  California  fruit  productions  avail- 
able for  export  in  1900  and  now  practically  sold  and 
paid  for.  As  is  our  custom,  we  produce  largely  Gen. 
Chipman's  tables  and  the  comments  which  he  makes 
to  elucidate  them: 

Growth  of  the  Fruit  Industry. — It  was  a  genuine 
surprise  to  all  those  who  had  taken  but  a  superficial 
view  of  the  relative  importance  of  our  varied  indus- 
tries when  I  showed  as  early  as  in  1890  that  the 
value  of  the  exports  of  our  orchards,  vineyards  and 
gardens  exceeded  in  value  the  wheat  at  that  time 
exported  from  the  State.  I  began  gathering  the 
statistics  as  to  shipments  of  these  products  out  of 
the  State  for  the  year  1900.  It  was  then  shown 
that  the  fruits,  wines,  brandy  and  vegetables 
Amounted  to  16,195  carloads  of  ten  tons  each;  the  re- 
port which  I  now  submit  shows  that  these  same 
products,  sent  out  of  the  State  for  the  year  1900, 
amounted  to  66,797  carloads,  an  increase  of  50,602 
carloads  in  ten  years.  I  remember  to  have  predicted 
in  one  of  my  earliest  reports  to  this  Hoard,  a  fore- 
cast which  was  received  with  much  incredulity  by 
the  public,  that  in  the  year  1900  we  would  export 
50,000  carloads.  When  we  commenced  our  ship- 
ments by  rail  to  the  Eastern  States  the  transporta- 
tion companies  were  sending  empty  cars  eastward  to 
bring  back  articles  of  consumption  for  this  coast,  for 
which  at  that  time  we  had  little  to  return  in  ex- 
change. This  condition  was  reversed  some  years 
ago  through  the  growth  of  our  fruit  industry,  the 
effect  of  which  was  important  in  many  ways.  It  en- 
abled us  to  supply  the  wants  of  our  people  by  an  ex- 
change of  commodities  instead  of  making  payment  in 
cash,  which  is  the  most  favorable  condition  in  which 
any  country  can  be  placed.  It  will  be  seen  that  to 
move  these  products  will  require  ten  trains  of 
eighteen  cars  each  every  day  of  the  year,  and  that 
means  that  a  car  must  be  loaded  and  ready  for  ship- 
ment every  eight  minutes.  It  would  be  impossible 
for  the  railroad  companies  to  do  this  if  they  had  not 
greatly  increased  the  minimum  tonnage  of  the  car. 

When  we  entered  upon  the  work  of  this  Board  it 
was  with  some  distinct  conceptions  of  the  duty  that 
lay  before  us.  We  believed,  and  we  acted  upon  that 
belief,  that  large  land  holdings  in  single  ownership 
were  retarding  the  growth  of  the  State;  that  what 
we  most  needed  was  re-enforcement  of  our  popula- 
tion, and  that  it  could  come  only  by  breaking  up 
these  holdings;  that  the  natural  conditions  of  soil  and 
climate,  rainfall  and  facilities  for  irrigation,  where 
rainfall  was  deficient,  combined  to  make  California 
the  future  orchard  of  America;  that  products  that 
would  bear  transportation  by  rail  to  Eastern  mar- 
kets— products  which  could  not  be  there  grown — 
were  much  more  important  than  the  cereals  that 
went  into  competition  with  the  labor  of  all  parts  of 
the  world,  and  had  to  be  carried  half  around  the 
globe  to  market;  that  land  so  situated,  climatic  con- 
ditions considered,  as  to  produce  every  fruit  known 
to  the  globe,  except  in  extreme  tropics,  should  not 
be  given  over  entirely  to  products  that  can  be  grown 
in  every  country  on  the  globe,  and  in  many  countries 
more  profitably  than  here;  that  it  was  a  perversion 
of  God's  gifts  to  throw  away  the  incalculable  advan- 
tages of  our  matchless  climate  and  go  on  forever 
growing  wheat;  that  California  is  adapted  by  every 
favorable  condition  to  intensive  farming,  where  man, 
guided  by  intelligent  industry,  can  entice  from  ten  or 
twenty  acres  of  good  land  a  more  comfortable  living 
than  can  be  wrested  by  the  same  man  from  the  aver- 
age hundred-acre  farm  elsewhere;  that  our  immunity 
from  the  extremes  of  heat  and  especially  of  cold,  the 
physical  features  of  life  we  enjoy,  with  a  climate 
Edenic  in  its  mildness  and  charm,  would  attract 
home  seekers  in  large  numbers  if  the  way  were 
pointed  out  to  them,  and  the  land  could  be  found  for 
them  to  occupy.  These  were  some  of  the  beliefs  en- 
tertained by  us  when  we  entered  upon  the  work  of 
this  Board. 

Progress  Made. — Substantial  progress  has  been 
made  along  the  lines  we  adopted,  and  our  hopes  have 
been  in  large  measure  realized.  It  will  be  found  by 
consulting  the  appended  tables  that  the  horticultural 
industries  of  the  State,  embracing  the  orchard,  vine- 
yard and  garden,  bring  in  three  times  as  much 
money  from  without  the  State,  as  we  receive  from 
all  our  exports  of  cereals  grown  in  the  State;  and  it 
will  also  be  seen  that  in  developing  these  industries 
we  have  not  reduced  materially  the  output  of  the 
cereals  nor  the  output  of  wool.  The  sugar-beet  in- 
dustry has  also  made  its  way  in  the  State,  with  no 
diminution  in  our  fruit  growing  area  or  our  cereals. 
Of  course,  the  orchards  do  not  encroach  upon  the 
mines,  and  that  industry  has  steadily  advanced  in  de- 
velopment, and  now  reaches  the  annual  output  of 
over  $30,000,000.  The  lumberman,  too,  has  awakened 
to  the  increased  value  of  his  home  market,  which  for 
packing  boxes  alone  is  worth  vastly  more  to  him 
than  his  entire  export  trade.    In  short,  fruit  grow- 


GENERAL  SUMMARY  AND  COMPARATIVE  TABLES  OF  SHIPMENTS  OUT  OF  STATE,  BY  RAIL  AND  BY  SEA,  OF"  FRUITS 
WINE,  BRANDY  AND  VEGETABLES  FOR  TEN  CONSECUTIVE  YEARS-TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


KINDS. 

1891. 

1892. 

1893. 

1894. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

Green  deciduous  faults  

50,548.9 

59,374.5 

80,112.3 

90,692.2 

66,254.8 

57,6383 

72,350.2 

69,732.2 

96,943.6 

91,176.5 

Citrus  fruits  

46  921  4 

34  857.5 

80  757  0 

58  964.0 

1  IS  S 

1  Id.OwJ.il 

qq  icy 

»0,iH  ( „u 

111  QI6  K 

K3DO ,  M  O .  O 

■       ■  1  .' 

29  762.2 

45,386.2 

51  828.2 

AQ  V>0  ft 

75  159  7 

76  662.7 

22,779.1 

28,673.4 

37,409.9 

46,954.4 

46,390.1 

34,434.6 

39,065.8 

47,796.3 

36,008.7 

36.O47.0 

1,358.9 

2,061.9 

1,796.5 

3,953.5 

3,234.7 

4,972.6 

5,808.6 

5,815.8 

6,608.4 

6,518.4 

32,395  0 

55,273.7 

31,626.3 

60,352.6 

41,395.5 

45,546.9 

73,464.7 

52,219.7 

75,240.0 

75,556.9 

18,692.2 

20,800.3 

27,708.8 

31,274.4 

33,547.2 

29,026.7 

36,439  6 

43,288.6 

43,361.3 

52,901.5 

none 

none 

6,978.4 

4,276.6 

3,613.6 

1,130.6 

4,243.8 

3,045  6 

2,613.6 

4,367.8 

rep'ted 

rep'ted 

none 

none 

none 

410.0 

40.0 

487.7 

490.8 

801.4 

790  7 

772.9 

rep'ted 

rep'ted 

rep'ted 

4,765  1 

4,832.5 

6,620  9 

7,663.5 

8,056.8 

7,609.0 

6,897.8 

9,014.0 

8,713.9 

9,067.3 

Carloads  fruit,  vege  tab's,  wine,  brandy,  by  rail  and  sea 

23,317.3 

25,632.8 

40,928.5 

43,624.7 

45,257.4 

38,254.0 

48,072.0 

56,149  6 

55,482  5 

66,797.8 

SHIPMENTS  OF  FRUIT  OUT  OF  STATE   BY  RAIL  IN  1900, 
SHOWING  TERMINAL  POINTS  OF  SHIPMENT. 
TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


PLACE  OF 
SHIPMENT. 


North.  Cat. 
San  Fran'co 
Oakland. 
San  Jose. 
Stockton 
Sacr'  met 
M  a  rysville 
Not  des'ted 

Total  tons 
Total  cars 

South.  Cat. 
Los  Ang'Ies 
Orange  Co 
Riv'side  Co 
San  Her.  Co 
S.  Diego  Co. 

Total  tons 
Total  cars 

Cars  rail  . . 
Cars  sea. . . 


Green 
uecid- 
uous. 

Citrus. 

Dried. 

5.458.0 
530.0 
32,270.4 
23,599  i 
13,157  8 
5,612.9 
4.181.4 

Rais- 
ins. 

Nuts 

Canned 

All 
Kinds. 

51.9 
1,990.0 
17,978.6 
10,864.1 
52,794.3 
4,159.7 
151.9 

76.9 
A 

5,089  9 
439  5 
2,666  9 

74.8 

669.0 
94.7 
55  5 
302.5 
700  9 
318.9 

16,183  1 
7.220.7 
7,001.6 
4,608.8 
6,077.8 
4,128.9 
459  0 

22,603.7 
9,835  4 
57,312.4 
74,353.4 
74,049  2 
17,213.6 
7,835.2 

5.9 
29,888.7 
878.9 
326.3 
3,042.9 

31,217.5 
3,421.7 

885  4 
69.3 
39.1 
273.8 
313  6 

87,990.6 
8,799.1 

89.8 

827.3 

133  ?64  8 
18,512.3 
35  460.6 
29,036  0 
6,.%9  3 

84,899.9 
8,490.0 

1,748.5 
492.7 
130.1 

1,265  5 
59.6 

2,141.5 
214  2 

3,413.8 
924.6 

45,679.9 
♦4,568.0 

4,172  7 
139.1 

263.202  9 
26,320.3 

141,175.0 
15,13"  0 

35,652  2 
3  ',202.9 
6,795.0 

264 

10.8 

616  8 

82.5 

198  7 
19.9 

8,819.0 

298.7 

218,1830 
21,818.3 

22,615.6 
9.9 

3,696.4 
369.6 

8,859  6 
145.8 

1,611  2 
161.1 

3.582.8 
21.8 

4,349.2 
433.9 

649  1 

2.8 

4,928.6 
492  8 

5.0611.8 
2  81.6  4 

232,967. 1 
23,296  7 

49,617  0 
3,281.5 

9,117.7 

22,654.61  9,005.4 

3,604.5 

651.9 

7,867.2 

52,901  5 

*  Contains  311.6  carloads  of  canned  vegetables. 


SHIPMENTS  OF  FRUIT  OUT  OF  STATE  BY  SEA  IN  1900. 
TONS   OF  2000  POUNDS. 

From  Total 
San  Francisco.  Carloads. 

Green  deciduous                                 *2,987.5  298.7 

Citrus                                                    *90.0  9.0 

Dried                                                  *1,457.5  145.8 

Raisins                                                *2I8  3  21  8 

Nuts                                                      *27.7  2.8 

Canned  t28,064  0  2,806.4 

All  kinds                                           32,844.8  3,283.5 

'Hawaii  not  included,  figures  not  being  obtainable  t  Hawaii  in- 
cluded to  June  14. 


SHIPMEMTS  OF  VEGETABLES  OUT  OF  STATE  BY  RAIL 
IN  1900 — TONS  OF  2000  POUND3. 


PLACE  OF  SHIPMENT. 


Northern  California. 

San  Francisco  

Oakland  

San  Jose  

Stockton   

Sacramento  

Marysville  

Other  points  not  designated  

Total  tons   

Total  carloads,  10 tons  each. 

Southern  California. 

Los  Angeles  

Orange  County  

Riverside  County  

San  Bernardino  County  

San  Diego  County  

Total  tons  

Total  carloads,  10  tons  each 

Total  carloads  by  rail  

Total  carloads  by  sea  

Total  carloads  from  State 


Green. 


513.1 
267.4 
214  9 

,204.5 
355.3 
93.9 
,380.8 


,029.9 
,003.0 


19,925.1 
606.7 


20,531  8 
2,053.2 

4,056  2 
754.2 


4,810.4 


Canned. 


209.2 
1,956.4 
126  8 
3U  0 
7o2  2 


1,074.6 
3U7.5 


41  3 


41.3 
4.1 


311.6 
18.7 


330.3 


SHIPMENTS  OF  VEGETABLES  OUT  OF  STATE  BY  SEA  IN 
1900-TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


PLACE  OF  SHIPMENT. 


San  Francisco  

Total  tons   

Total  carloads,  10  tons  each 


7,541  6 


7,541.6 
751.2 


Canned. 


187.3 


1873 
18.7 


ing  has  added  a  new  source  of  wealth  to  the  State 
without  interfering  with  any  other  industry. 

Some  Deductions  from  Statistical  Tables. — The 
tables  herewith  submitted  invite  certain  comments 
as  explanatory  of  their  significance.  The  transpor- 
tation companies  report  to  me  the  shipments  as  from 
certain  terminal  points  in  northern  California  and  in 
southern  California.  I  am  thus  enabled  to  show  the 
relative  development  of  the  fruit  growing  industry  in 
these  two  separate  divisions  of  the  State — the  Te- 
hachapi  mountains  being  the  dividing  line  between 
the  two.  This  has  been  done  as  the  best  and  truest 
means  of  determining  the  relative  importance  of  the 
two  regions,  as  far  as  the  fruit,  wine  and  garden  in- 
dustries of  the  State  are  concerned. 

Shipments  of  Fruit. — Of  the  green  deciduous  fruit 


SHIPMENTS  OF  WINE  AND  BRANDY  OUT  OF  STATE 
BY   RAIL  IN   1901.-TONS  OF  2C0O  POUNDS. 


PLACE  OF 
SHIPMENT. 

Wine. 

Brandy. 

Wine  and 
Brandy  not 
Seg'gated. 

Northern  California. 
San  Francisco  

27,043.7 
816.0 
2,370.9 
6,967.1 

12.308.4 
2,199.0 

1.616.1 
16.0 
185.6 
897.1 
318.3 
222.5 

3,617.3 

San  Jose   

Stockton  

Sacramento  

Marysville  

690.8 

Total  carloads,  ten  tons  

Southern  California. 

Orange  County  

51,695  1 
5,169.5 

838.0 

3,255.6 
325.5 

24.1 

4.308.1 
430.8 

1,719  0 
84  6 

1C0  6 
1.4 

Total  tons  

Total  carloads,  ten  tons  

Total  carloads  by  rail  

83».0 
83.8 

5,253  3 
2,831  1 

8,084.4 

24  1 
2.4 

328  0 
32  5 

360.5 

.  1,915.6 
191.6 

622.4 

Total  carloads  from  State  

6224 

SHIPMENTS  OF  WINE  AND  BRANDY  OUT  OF  STATE 
BY  SEA.— TONS  OF  2000  POUNDS. 


Place  of  shipment. 
San  Francisco. 


Wine. 
.28,310  5 


Total  carloads,  ten  tons  each   2,831 


S2.5 


TABLE  OF  GAINS  AND  LOSSES,  1899  AND  1900  COMPARED- 
CARLOADS  OF  TEN  TONS  EACH. 


KINDS. 

1899. 

1900. 

Gain. 

Loss. 

9,694.4 
13,191.7 
8,692.5 
3,600.9 
660  8 
7,524.0 
3,404.3 
8,713  9 

9,117.7 
22,654.6 
9,006.4 
3,604.6 
651.9 
7,555.6 
5,140.7 
9,067.3 

576.7 

9,462.9 
312.9 
3.7 

Dried  fruits  

8.9 

31.6 
1,736.4 
353.4 

Totals  

55,482.5 

66,797.8 

11,900  9 
11,315  3 

585.6 

shipped  out  of  the  State,  8799  carloads  went  from 
northern  California  and  but  nineteen  carloads  from 
southern  California;  on  the  other  hand,  the  shipments 
of  citrus  fruits  show  that  in  1900,  the  year  to  which  I 
refer,  21,818  carloads  went  from  southern  California 
and  827  from  northern  California.  A  like  disparity 
will  be  seen  to  exist  in  favor  of  northern  California  in 
the  matter  of  dried  fruit,  raisins  and  canned  goods, 
as  appeared  in  the  shipments  of  green  deciduous 
fruits.  This  must  necessarily  be  so  because  of  the 
much  larger  development  of  this  branch  of  the  fruit 
industry  in  the  north  than  in  the  south.  There  went 
from  the  north  of  dried  fruit  8490  carloads,  and  from 
southern  California  369;  of  raisins  there  went  from 
the  north  3621  carloads,  and  from  the  south  161;  of 
canned  goods  from  the  north,  4568  carloads,  492  from 
the  south.  To  the  shipments  from  the  north  should 
be  added  those  appearing  in  the  tables  by  sea  from 
San  Francisco,  amounting  to  3284  carloads.  The 
magnitude  of  the  citrus  industry  in  the  south  will  be 
appreciated  when  it  is  observed  that  it  amounts  to 
nearly  as  many  carloads  as  the  north  sends  out  of 
green  deciduous  fruits,  dried  fruits  and  raisins  com- 
bined. 

Vegetables. — In  the  matter  of  the  shipments  of 
green  vegetables,  the  tables  show  that  considerable 
more  went  from  the  north  than  from  the  south;  that 
is,  2757  carloads  from  the  north,  by  rail  and  by  sea, 
and  2053  from  the  south.  Of  the  canned  vegetables 
reported,  307  carloads  went  from  the  north  and  four 
carloads  from  the  south. 

Wine  and  Brandy.  —  Coming  to  the  wine  and 
brandy  industry,  it  will  be  observed  that  of  the  wine, 
5169  carloads  went  from  the  north  and  eighty-three 
carloads  from  the  south;  and  of  the  brandy,  325  car- 
loads from  the  north  and  two  carloads  from  the 
south.  In  addition  to  the  foregoing  should  be  added 
2831  carloads  by  sea  from  San  Francisco  of  wine, 
and  thirty-two  carloads  of  brandy.  Wines  and 
brandies  not  segregated,  from  the  north  430  car- 
loads, and  from  the  south  191  carloads;  total  ship- 
ments of  wine  and  brandy  from  the  north,  8789.4  car- 
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loads;  from  the  south,  277.8;  in  all,  9067.3  carloads. 
It  will  be  seen  that,  except  as  to  citrus  fruits,  the 
orchards  and  vineyards  of  California  are  in  the  north, 
and  that  nearly  all  the  oranges  and  lemons  are  in  the 
south. 

Gains  and  Losses  1899-1900.  —  Turning  to  the 
lable  of  gains  and  losses  between  1899  and  1900,  it 
will  be  observed  that  the  shipments  of  green  decidu- 
ous fruit  fell  off  576  carloads  in  1900.  Citrus  fruits 
showed  a  gain  of  9462  carloads;  dried  fruits  showed 
a  gain  of  312  carloads;  raisins,  a  slight  gain  of  three 
carloads;  nuts  fell  off  eight  carloads;  canned  fruits 
gained  thirty-one  carloads;  vegetables  gained  1736 
carloads;  wines  and  brandy,  353  carloads,  showing  a 
net  gain  for  the  year  over  1899  of  11,315  carloads,  of 
which  nearly  9000  carloads  were  citrus. 

Looking  to  the  table  of  comparative  shipments  for 
a  series  of  years  since  1890,  it  will  be  noticed  that 
there  has  been  a  steady  and  rapid  growth  of  the 
citrus  fruit  industry.  The  shipments  of  green  de- 
ciduous fruits  have  not  increased  as  has  been  our 
hope  they  would,  or  as  they  ought  to  have  increased. 

The  shipments  of  1894  were  nearly  as  great  as  in 
1900.  The  result  has  been  an  increase  in  the  dried 
fruit  product,  the  tables  showing  a  very  steady 
growth,  now  amounting  to  over  9005  carloads,  as 
against  3229  carloads  in  1890.  The  lack  of  develop- 
ment in  green  deciduous  fruit  shipments  is  in  part 
attributable  to  the  unsatisfactory  condition  in  which 
the  transportation  companies  have  heretofore  been 
able  to  deliver  the  fruit  at  points  of  consumption,  re- 
sulting from  the  slow  time  made.  The  matter  has 
been  recently  very  fully  presented  to  these  com- 
panies, and  it  is  believed  that  a  remedy  will  be  found 
for  the  evils  heretofore  existing,  and  that  the  hopes 
of  our  fruit  growers  will  be  realized  in  the  matter  of 
disposing  of  their  products  in  that  form.  It  is  of 
much  importance  both  to  the  grower  and  the  com- 
panies. To  the  grower  the  importance  lies  in  the 
fact  that  he  is  relieved  from  the  cost  and  added 
trouble  of  drying  his  fruit,  and  he  gets  his  returns 
earlier,  and  to  the  transportation  companies  in  the 
increased  number  of  cars  required  and  the  conse- 
quent increased  revenue,  not  to  mention  the  encour- 
agement it  would  give  to  still  greater  development 
of  the  industry.  Then,  again,  if  our  fruits  can  be  dis- 
posed of  in  large  part,  it  will  result  in  better  prices 
for  dried  fruit,  a  result  very  much  to  be  desired. 

Raisin  Industry. — An  examination  of  the  table 
shows  also  that  the  raisin  industry  reached  its  maxi- 
mum in  1894,  yielding  4695  carloads;  but  one  year 
since  that  time,  1898,  has  the  output  been  so  great, 
and  the  year  1900  was  3604  carloads,  about  the  same 
as  in  1899. 

Wine  and  Brandy. — It  will  be  observed  that  the 
shipments  of  wine  and  brandy  since  1891  have  in- 
creased from  4765  carloads  to  9067  carloads,  nearly 
100%. 


THE  DAIRY. 


The  Great  Creamery  Movement. 

Great  creameries  are  being  established  and  other 
greater  ones  are  being  projected  at  such  a  rate  that 
central  manufacture  and  long  cream  carriage  bids 
fair  to  revolutionize  the  butter  making  business.  In 
California  this  movement  is  making  headway  and  it 
is  rather  a  surprising  fact  that  San  Francisco  has 
three  creameries  proposing  to  purchase  cream  from 
all  attainable  distances  and  there  seems  no  estab- 
lished limit  to  distance  where  trains  run  and  naviga- 
ble water  flows.  The  manifest  purpose  is  to  secure 
a  large  output  of  strictly  uniform  first-class  butter 
and  evidently  scattered  creameries  in  different  locali- 
ties are  not  reaching  this  product.  It  is  difficult  to 
say  how  far  this  movement  may  go.  The  greatest 
thing  we  have  heard  of  is  mentioned  by  the  veteran 
dairy  writer  along  Jersey  lines,  Mr.  L.  S.  Hardin  of 
Louisville,  Ky.,  who  has  the  following  in  the  Jersey 
Bulletin  of  May  7: 

There  are  rumors  on  the  "street"  that  the  Borden 
Condensed  Milk  Co.  is  about  to  go  into  the  butter- 
making  business.  This  may  mean  a  great  deal  to 
the  butter-making  creameries  throughout  the  coun- 
try. These  are  the  days  of  gigantic  combinations  in 
commercial  affairs.  It  is  only  necessary  for  one  of 
these  monstrously  rich  men  to  find  a  field  to  exploit 
and  the  job  is  done. 

Now  it  is  a  simple  fact  that  only  about  4%  of  the 
butter  made  in  the  100,000  creameries  of  the  country 
sells  at  top  creamery  prices,  while  first-class  private 
dairy  prints  about  doubles  the  price  of  creamery 
seconds.  Here  is  a  state  of  case  very  inviting  to  the 
unlimited  rich. 

There  is  no  good  reason  why  the  creameries  as  a 
class,  instead  of  an  exception,  should  not  make  high- 
class  goods.  Any  bright  young  fellow  can  in  a  month 
be-  taught  to  make  high-class  goods,  provided  he 
knows  he  must  do  it  or  get  out.  Why  all  these  poor 
butter  makers  should  be  left  in  the  creameries  at 
low  wages  is  past  finding  out.  What  has  become  of 
all  the  graduates  of  dairy  schools,  that  they  have  not 
crowded  out  the  poor  butter  makers  ? 

If  the  Borden  Company  should  buy  up  a  few  thou- 
sand creameries  and  put  in  well  paid  good  butter 


makers,  who  would  clean  those  creameries  up  and 
make  the  best  class  butter,  it  would  revolutionize 
the  butter  business  throughout  the  country.  There 
would  then  be  no  need  for  coloring  butter  a  deep 
pumpkin  yellow  to  cover  the  sins  of  the  maker;  but 
with  fairly  decent  feeding  and  some  Jersey  blood,  the 
butter  would  carry  its  own  color,  for  the  best  quality 
of  butter  now  has  the  least  artificial  color  in  it. 

Just  why  men  find  it  so  hard  to  make  a  first-class 
article  of  butter  is  a  mystery  to  me,  for  I  have  told 
time  and  again  of  my  having  taught  young  negro 
men  in  a  short  time  all  that  was  necessary  to  make 
the  best  article;  but  in  that  instance  they  had  to  be 
watched  and  made  to  keep  things  clean.  That  was 
all  there  was  to  it.  It  therefore  resolves  itself  into 
a  question  of  cleanliness;  which  we  all  know  is  rela- 
tive, with  no  two  men  agreeing  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes cleanliness. 

It  is  only  necessary  for  a  man  who  has  lived  in  a 
refined  home  to  go  into  an  average  creamery  and 
smell  things,  to  determine  at  once  what  is  the  matter 
with  the  butter.  Many  of  these  creameries  have 
their  floors  and  the  earth  beneath  them  so  soaked 
with  droppings  of  the  churn  or  the  whey  tank,  that 
nothing  but  fire  would  purify  them.  If  Borden  or 
some  one  else  would  clean  up  these  creameries  and 
keep  them  clean  there  would  be  a  phenomenal  rise  in 
the  quality  of  butter  all  along  the  line. 

Comments. — This  paragraph  of  Mr.  Hardin's  is 
very  suggestive.  We  pass  the  color  line,  which  as  a 
Jerseyman  Mr.  Hardin  could  hardly  fail  to  draw. 
His  point  that  less  color  would  be  needed  is  of  course 
true,  but  a  careless  reader  might  think  he  said  that 
uniformity  could  be  had  without  color.  We  doubt 
that.  It  seems  to  us  that  he  makes  it  too  easy  to 
reach  uniformity.  What  he  says  about  cleanliness  is 
true  but  it  is  not  all  there  is  in  it,  nor  is  it  merely  to 
attain  absolute  cleanliness  that  great  creameries  are 
being  projected.  There  are  other  things  than  that 
in  such  butter  making  as  is  now  demanded.  Even  if 
all  the  creameries  and  dairy  houses  that  are  soaked 
with  filth  should  be  burned  up,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
there  would  still  be  plenty  of  opportunity  left  for 
concentration  and  high-class  work,  such  as  manufac- 
turing trusts  insist  upon.  We  are  on  the  edge  of  a 
new  regime  in  creamery  operation,  we  firmly  believe. 


Free  Educational  Butter  Scoring  Contest. 

To  the  Editor: — One  of  the  purposes  in  organizing 
the  California  Creamery  Operators'  Association  was 
to  seek  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  butter  by  means 
of  competitive  scoring  exhibits,  or  contests.  How 
to  successfully  conduct  such  contests  under  Califor- 
nia conditions,  where  it  has  first  to  be  worked  into  a 
system,  has  received  a  great  deal  of  consideration 
from  butter  makers  and  others.  The  matter  came 
up  for  discussion  at  the  meeting  when  the  association 
was  organized  on  Jan.  2d,  many  favoring  a  series  of 
scoring  contests  throughout  the  year  and  awarding 
prizes  on  the  averages  of  the  scores  made.  This  sys- 
tem is  being  followed  up  earnestly  in  Eastern  States 
and  will  be  watched  with  interest  by  our  association. 

A  meeting  of  the  executive  committee  was  re- 
cently held  for  the  purpose  of  taking  action  in  re- 
gard to  exhibits.  After  carefully  considering  the 
matter,  it  was  believed  to  be  premature  to  under- 
take to  hold  the  series  of  contests  this  year,  as  the 
season  was  too  far  advanced  and  it  involved  more 
work  than  the  officers  of  the  association  could  give 
to  it,  but  it  was  considered  advisable  to  hold  an  ex- 
perimental or  preliminary  contest  in  San  Francisco 
at  a  season  most  favorable  to  the  largest  number  of 
butter  makers  on  the  coast,  standing  an  equal 
chance  of  making  a  creditable  showing.  Not  later 
than  the  middle  of  June  was  considered  the  most 
favorable  season. 

To  make  a  success  of  such  an  undertaking,  it  was 
considered  advisable  to  invite  the  co-operation  of  the 
butter  dealers  of  San  Francisco  through  the  Dairy 
Exchange.  The  proposition  was  favorably  received 
by  the  exchange  and  a  committee,  consisting  of  W. 
H.  Roussell,  F.  W.  Reed  of  O.  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  and 
Frank  Harville  of  Russ,  Early  &  Harville,  was  ap- 
pointed to  act  with  the  executive  committee  of  this 
association.  The  hall  of  the  exchange  will  be  used 
for  holding  this  exhibit. 

The  joint  committee  are  now  working  on  the  de- 
tails of  the  contest  to  be  held  in  June,  the  exact  date 
and  details  soon  to  be  announced.  To  lend  enthusi- 
asm to  the  contest,  prizes  will  be  awarded  in  the 
form  of  ornamental  cups  or  medals,  especially  de- 
signed for  the  occasion,  and  on  which  the  winner's 
name  and  score  will  be  engraved. 

In  addition  to  giving  a  score  on  the  entries,  each 
one  will  be  examined  by  experts,  who  will  give  details 
as  to  what  is  lacking  in  the  entry  and  how  it  may  be 
improved,  as  was  done  at  the  recent  successful  ex- 
hibit of  the  National  Creamery  Butter  Makers'  Con- 
vention, and  every  effort  will  be  used  to  make  this  a 
strictly  educational  feature. 

The  contest  will  be  free  to  all  butter  makers,  in  or 


out  of  California,  who  will  enter  not  less  than  twenty- 
five  pounds  of  butter.  Entries  may  be  sent  direct  to 
the  secretary  of  the  association,  who  will  dispose  of 
the  butter  after  it  has  been  scored,  and  remit  the 
amount  of  its  sale  to  the  exhibitor  after  deducting 
freight  or  express  charges,  or  the  entry  may  be  sent 
through  the  commission  house  in  the  city  that  regu- 
larly handles  the  product  of  the  exhibitor,  and  after 
being  scored  in  the  contest,  it  will  be  returned  to  the 
house  and  sold  in  the  regular  way.  In  this  way 
there  can  be  no  loss  or  expense  to  the  exhibitor. 
The  committee  hopes  that  all  who  enter  will  become 
members  of  the  California  Creamery  Operators'  As- 
sociation by  paying  the  initiation  fee  of  $3,  which  can 
be  taken  out  of  the  sale  of  the  butter  entered  in  the 
contest,  but  not  being  a  member  will  not  bar  any 
butter  maker  from  entering  the  contest. 

As  soon  as  the  committee  is  able  to  prepare  them, 
a  set  of  rules  governing  the  contest,  with  entry 
blanks,  instructions  for  shipping,  etc.,  will  be  sent 
out.  Further  information  regarding  the  exhibit  may 
be  had  by  writing  the  secretary.  Creamery  oper- 
ators and  butter  makers  are  especially  invited  and 
urged  to  assist  in  making  this  contest  a  success. 

Wm.  H.  Saylor,  Secretary. 

Henry  F.  Lyon,  President. 


TRACK  AND  FARM. 


The  Market  Classes  of  Horses. 

NUMBER  II.— CONCLUDED. 

By  E.  Davenport,  Professor  of  Animal  Husbandry,  in 
Bulletin  No.  62  of  the  University  of  Illinois. 

Class  2. — Cab  Horses. 

Uses. — As  the  name  indicates  these  horses  are  used 
on  cabs  and  other  light  vehicles  kept  for  public  service. 
This  class  of  horses  is  also  used  for  light  delivery, 
and  those  owned  by  the  better  mercantile  houses  are 
the  pick  of  the  class.  These  two  uses  fix  the  class 
and  the  price,  though  many  will  be  found  in  other 
places  where  light,  plain  driving  is  needed. 

Description. — The  cab  horse  is  a  strong,  blocky 
and  useful  little  horse,  15  hands  to  15-2  in  height, 
and  weighing  1050  to  1100  pounds.  He  must  be  a 
"rugged"  horse,  but  he  is  plain,  and  is  required  to 
show  but  moderate  action,  though  he  must  be  able  to 
go  long  at  a  trot,  and  handle  some  load. 

Value. — While  an  exceedingly  useful  horse  and 
one  "consumed  "  in  large  numbers  the  supply  is  very 
large  and  values  are  always  moderate,  rarely  ex- 
ceeding $75  to  $100.  He  is  a  good  but  plain 
and  cheap  horse.  This  is  the  smallest  horse  and  the 
plainest  one  that  the  market  demands  or  that  can  be 
sold  at  anything  but  ruinous  prices. 

Production. — The  prices  realized  warrant  nobody 
in  undertaking  the  production  of  these  horses.  The 
large  supply  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  culls 
from  Class  1,  just  described  and  from  Class  3,  next  to 
follow,  and  that  a  sufficient  supply  will  doubtless 
always  appear  naturally  in  the  attempt  to  produce 
these  two  more  valuable  classes. 

Class  3. — Bus  Horses. 

Uses. — These  horses  take  their  name  from  the 
foreign  demand  for  use  on  omnibuses.  They  are  used 
for  the  same  purpose  in  this  country,  though  the 
omnibus  is  less  a  feature  of  American  than  of  foreign 
cities.  For  this  purpose  they  are  generally  driven 
in  pairs.  The  same  horse  is  used  here  as  an  "ex- 
press "  horse  or  for  heavy  delivery.  Whatever  the 
use  to  which  he  is  to  be  put,  two  requirements  are 
imperative:  First,  he  must  be  able  to  handle  a  con- 
siderable load,  and  second,  he  must  do  it  at  a  slow 
trot  and  sustain  the  gait. 

Description. — If  there  is  any  "  general  purpose  " 
horse  it  is  the  bus  horse.  He  must  be  fitted  to  handle 
a  load  at  a  slow  trot,  but  is  not  required  to  show 
style.  His  action,  however,  should  not  be  bad,  and 
it  must  be  easy.  He  must  be  a  smooth-made  horse, 
shape  himself  well  in  harness,  give  evidence  of  plenty 
of  stamina  and  should  stand  from  15-1  to  16  hands, 
and  weigh  from  1250  to  1400  pounds.  This  is  not  a 
small  draft  horse,  for  his  gait  is  to  be  the  trot  and 
not  the  walk.  He  must,  therefore,  show  a  more 
sloping  shoulder  and  a  longer  and  more  sloping 
pastern  than  in  the  draft  type,  and  go  at  the  slow 
trot  with  perfect  ease.  The  supposition  that  small 
draft  horses  will  fill  this  class  is  a  common  mistake, 
that  has  cost  American  horse  breeders  much  time 
and  money. 

Values.— These  horses  sell  readily  for  export  or 
home  consumption  at  from  $100  to  $150.  Classes  2 
and  3,  unlike  Class  1,  have  no  fancy  prices,  because 
there  is  no  fancy  service.  Their  work  is  purely  com- 
mercial and  their  values  are  as  standard  as  that  of 
wheat,  and  fluctuate  only  within  narrow  limits  ac- 
cording to  individual  quality  like  any  other  purely 
commercial  article. 

Production. — This  is  the  cheapest  horse  that  it 
will  ever  pay  to  produce  by  direct  effort.  The  best 
blood  to  use  is  probably  a  medium  Percheron  stallion 
and  a  small  mare  with  fairly  good  action  and  plenty 
of  bone  and  stamina.  These  horses  can  be  sold 
without  training,  except  that  they  should  be  broken 
to  harness  and  accustomed  to  light  work.    These  are 
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not  drivirig  horses,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made 
to  develop  speed. 

Class  4. — Draft  Horses. 

Uses. — There  is  one  standard  use  for  the  draft 
horse,  and  that  is  to  haul  enormous  loads  at  the  walk 
only,  generally  in  the  cities  and  on  pavements  or 
hard  roads.  They  may  be  used  single,  in  pairs,  three 
or  four  abreast,  unicorn  fashion,  or  in  fours,  or  even 
six,  eight  or  ten-horse  teams,  two  abreast. 

Description. — Strength  is  the  one  consideration  in 
the  draft  horse,  and,  broadly  speaking,  weight  is  the 
principal  element.  If,  however,  the  mechanism  of 
the  horse  is  to  endure  the  strain  he  must  have  a 
strong  hind  leg,  especially  at  the  hock,  a  heavy  loin 
with  short  coupling  and  a  strong  front  leg  and  dense 
hoof,  because  so  large  a  proportion  of  his  weight  is, 
or  should  be,  in  front. 

With  the  draft  horse  it  is  not  a  question  of  height, 
but  of  weight;  indeed,  the  nearer  the  ground  he  is 
the  better  both  for  service  and  endurance.  To  class 
with  draft  horses  an  animal  must  weigh  not  less  than 
1500  pounds  in  good  flesh,  and  he  is  all  the  more 
valuable  if  he  weighs  1800,  2000,  or  even  more.  He 
cannot  be  too  heavy  if  his  "bone"  corresponds  to 
his  weight. 

Such  a  horse  should  be  blocky-made  with  heavy 
bone,  though  smooth;  short  in  the  back,  close  coupled 
with  heavy  loin,  rounded  hips,  wide  strong  hock,  flat 
bone,  moderately  short  pasterns,  medium  straight 
shoulder,  heavy  in  the  front,  with  full  breast  and  legs 
placed  well  apart,  though  not  extremely  wide.  The 
animal  should  carry  a  good  covering  of  flesh,  be 
smooth-finished  all  over,  and  manifest  docility  and  a 
disposition  to  do  heavy  work  with  patience  but  with 
spirit.  Accordingly  he  should  show  a  bright,  mild 
eye,  an  erect  ear  and  a  smooth,  easy  action  at  the 
trot.  It  should  be  as  straight  and  true  as  described 
under  Class  1,  though  this  is  not  so  important,  and 
action  is  taken  at  the  trot,  not  because  he  is  expected 
to  use  the  gait,  but  because  it  is  the  best  indication 
of  the  ease  with  which  he  can  handle  his  legs.  The 
good  draft  horse  is  not  expected  to  make  speed,  yet 
he  must  not  be  in  constant  "  quarrel  with  his  legs."  j 
Because  it  is  easier  to  secure  weight  in  fat  than  in 
bone,  care  should  be  taken  to  insure  heavy  bone  in 
extreme  weights,  but  this  should  not  be  done  at  the 
expense  of  fair  finish. 

Values. — Draft  horses  of  good  form  sell  almost 
according  to  weight,  except  that  as  weights  increase 
prices  rise  at  a  much  greater  ratio,  so  that  extreme 
weights  bring  enormous  prices  if  only  the  bone  is 
satisfactory.  Prices  range  from  $125  to  $300,  with 
an  occasional  one  higher,  and  with  an  increase  of 
about  ten  per  cent  when  matched  in  teams.  These 
prices  are  sometimes  exceeded,  and  dealers  insist 
that  prices  were  never  so  low  that  a  span  of  draft 
horses  would  not  bring  $600  if  only  they  were  good 
enough. 

Production.  This  is  par  excellence  the  horse  for 
the  farmer  to  raise.  Only  the  blood  of  the  best  draft 
breeds  and  the  heaviest  and  best  boned  stallions  are 
suitable.  Even  then  the  demand  for  extreme  weights 
necessitates  the  use  of  large  mares  that  are  good 
milkers.  In  no  other  way  can  colts  be  produced 
with  sufficient  bone  and  feeding  quality  to  attain  the 
size  and  finish  demanded  by  the  markets.  Even  then 
the  youngster  must  be  supplied  with  the  best  of  feed 
in  large  amounts  from  the  very  first.  Plenty  of  good 
pasture,  clover  hay,  oats  and  corn  are  imperative, 
and  there  is  no  better  feed  for  young  horses  than 
green  corn  cut  from  the  field  and  fed  whole.  Only 
the  best  blood  should  be  used,  and  then  every  effort 
must  be  made  to  keep  the  horse  gaining  from  the 
first  if  he  is  to  top  the  market. 

All  this  is  much  like  growing  beef,  and  these  are  the 
horses  to  produce  on  the  farms.  They  can  be  pro- 
duced nowhere  else  to  advantage,  and,  when  it  is  re- 
membered that  the  draft  horse  is  really  the  highest- 
priced  standard  horse  in  the  market,  it  is  easy  enough 
to  see  what  horse  the  farmer  should  raise.  He  not 
only  sells  for  more  average  money,  but  if  bred  with 
the  same  care  there  are  fewer  culls,  and  no  training 
is  required  beyond  light,  common  work  to  familiarize 
him  with  the  harness  and  with  drawing.  The  dis- 
position of  the  draft  horse  is  so  docile,  and  his  an- 
cestors have  labored  so  long,  that  he  works  almost 
by  instinct,  and  he  requires  no  special  training  to  go 
upon  the  markets. 

Class  5. — The  American  Trotter. 

This  must  be  a  Standard  Bred  registered  horse 
with  a  record  not  less  than  2:18.  His  training  must 
be  gilt-edged  from  the  racing  standpoint,  and  the 
price  is  from  $200  up. 

No  other  class  of  horses  has  so  many  culls,  nor 
such  worthless  ones  as  this,  and  it  is  a  class  to  be 
bred  and  handled  by  the  professional  horseman  and 
not  the  farmer. 

Miscellaneous  Horses.— Aside  from  these  stand- 
ard classes  there  are  fire  horses,  police  horses,  etc., 
etc.,  each  with  somewhat  distinct  requirements. 
The  demand  being  limited,  it  is  always  easily  satisfied 
from  the  general  supply,  and,  because  limited,  offers 
no  inducement  to  the  horse  producer  who  cannot 
afford  to  breed  for  a  class  so  limited  in  numbers.  The 
saddler  is  an  exception  to  the  above,  but  the  produc- 
tion of  saddle  horses  is  a  special  line  of  horse  produc-  i 
tion  and  not  of  interest  to  the  general  farmer.    The  | 


cavalry  and  the  artillery  horses  are  often  called  for  in 
large  numbers,  but  the  demand  is  irregular,  and, 
except  in  rare  cases,  is  fully  satisfied  from  the  gen- 
eral stock  on  hand. 

Summary. — Market  classes  and  types  are  fixed, 
not  by  the  breeds,  but  by  the  uses  to  which  horses 
are  put. 

As  these  uses  are  definite,  the  type  and  the  class 
are  fixed. 

As  these  uses  are  exceedingly  varied,  there  are 
often  wide  gaps  between  the  market  classes. 

A  horse  that  drops  between  the  classes  is  a  cheap 
horse,  no  matter  how  good  an  animal,  either  because 
there  is  little  use  for  him  or  because  the  supply  is 
unlimited. 

The  best  horse  to  breed  is  one  that  most  fully  meets 
a  definite,  constant  and  strong  demand,  and  has, 
therefore,  a  high  average  selling  price. 

Phenomenally  high  prices  are  as  much  due  to  the 
fancy  of  the  individual  purchaser  as  to  the  character 
of  the  animal.  In  any  event  they  are  seldom  realized 
and  are  to  be  sought  by  the  dealer  and  not  by  the 
breeder,  as  they  represent  but  one  out  of  hundreds 
or  even  thousands — too  few  to  breed  for. 

The  farmer  should  keep  himself  acquainted  with 
standard  classes  in  steady  demand  at  uniformly  good 
prices,  breed  these,  and  pay  no  regard  to  high  speed, 
phenomenal  sales  or  fancy  values. 


HORTICULTURE. 


A  Pica  for  Status  Quo  for  the  Prune  Association. 

We  know  no  man  in  whose  integrity  and  devotion 
to  what  he  conceives  to  be  best  for  prune  growers 
we  have  greater  respect  than  Mr.  S.  P.  Sanders  of 
San  Jose.  We  are,  therefore,  glad  to  have  him  pre- 
sent in  our  columns  the  side  of  the  present  manage- 
ment of  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Association,  as 
we  find  him  presenting  it  in  the  San  Jose  Mercury  in 
these  words  : 

I  have  been  a  grower  of  prunes  in  Santa  Clara 
county  for  several  years  past  and  have  always  felt 
greatly  interested  in  the  promotion  of  all  practicable 
plans  for  the  disposition  of  our  crops.  The  experi- 
ence of  the  past  few  years  has,  in  my  judgment,  dem- 
onstrated the  need  of  combining  the  fruit  interests, 
and,  to  that  end,  of  organizing  and  maintaining  our 
association.  This  need  is,  I  believe,  almost  univers- 
ally recognized  among  the  fruit  growers.  Still,  there 
are  men  of  intelligence  and  excellent  judgment  who 
do  not  agree  that  this  association  is  just  what  the 
situation  demands.  The  very  large  number  of  its 
members,  each  of  whom  justly  entertains  his  own 
views  upon  the  subject,  necessarily  contributes  a 
degree  of  weakness  to  almost  any  attempt  at  com- 
plete, practical  organization.  Yet  the  association 
was  the  outcome  of  very  careful  consideration,  and, 
while  it  is  not  all  we  hoped  it  would  be,  it  is  assuredly 
a  great  improvement  upon  the  conditions  which  ex- 
isted before  its  formation.  It  is  here  to  stay,  either 
in  its  present  form  or  in  some  generally  similar  form 
which  experience  may  work  out.  I,  for  one,  hope  for 
its  continuance,  and  feel  free  to  urge  upon  its  mem- 
bers the  pressing  necessity  of  giving  to  it  their  sym- 
pathy and  support,  as  no  co-operative  plan  of  organ- 
ization can  be  maintained  without  such  support. 

Favors  Present  Board. — The  time  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching when  each  one  of  us  must  express  his  pref- 
erence for  the  officers  who  are  to  have  charge  of  the 
association  and  its  affairs  after  June  5th.  I  am  de- 
cidedly in  favor  of  the  re-election  of  all  of  the  present 
officers.  I  have  reached  this  conclusion  only  after 
anxious  consideration.  The  situation  of  the  associ- 
ation is,  in  my  opinion,  a  critical  one,  and  one,  too, 
that  is  the  logical  outcome  of  conditions  for  which  the 
officers  of  the  association  are  not  responsible.  I  do 
not  believe  that  our  interests  would  be  best  served  by 
turning  over  the  vast  and  complicated  business  of 
the  association  to  new  men,  no  matter  how  compe- 
tent they  have  been  in  their  own  private  business  en- 
terprises. 

There  are  now  on  hand  for  disposition  about  45,- 
000,000  pounds  of  prunes,  valued  conservatively  at 
$1,500,000,  representing  about  30%  of  the  total  out- 
put for  1900. 

In  the  early  part  of  that  year  no  one  would  have 
looked  for  so  tremendous  a  crop,  and  certainly  no  one 
could  have  foreseen  the  extraordinary  crops  of  Eu- 
rope, nor  the  large  crops  of  competing  fruits  in  this 
country  and  Europe.  This  situation  is  not  confined 
at  all  to  fruits,  but  extends  to  practically  all  classes 
of  California  produce. 

The  present  officers  of  the  association  were  face 
to  face  with  unprecedented  and  unexpected  condi- 
tions, and  the  formative  period  of  the  association's 
business  was  attended  with  most  painful  difficulties. 
A  vast  and  complicated  system  of  business,  involving 
interests  valued  at  practically  millions  of  dollars,  had 
to  be  devised,  a  business  requiring  the  ability  and 
keenness  to  perceive  the  interests  of  the  fruit  grow- 
ers, and  firmness  and  stability  to  take  immediate  and 
active  measures  to  protect  them. 

Enemies  of  the  Association. — Enemies  of  the  as- 
sociation at  once  sprung  up.  Large  interests  which 
had  been  carefully  fostered  at  the  expense  of  the 


fruit  growers  of  California  became  bitterly  antago- 
nistic to  the  very  purposes  we  had  in  instituting  the 
association  and  inaugurated  the  employment  of  all 
possible  means  of  destroying  the  credit  and  influence 
of  the  association  to  the  end  that  they  might  be  able 
again  to  control  the  entire  prune  crop  of  California 
upon  their  own  terms  as  they  had  been  doing  for  so 
many  years.  In  addition  to  these  practical  attacks 
other  vital  questions  had  to  be  considered. 

Railroad  freights  and  discriminations,  a  practical 
knowledge  of  the  world's  markets,  of  the  world's 
supply  and  demand,  of  all  the  ramifications  of  a 
colossal,  and  at  the  same  time  experimental  venture, 
had  to  be  carefully  and  systematically  studied,  and 
the  very  personality  of  the  officers  impressed  upon 
existing  conditions.  Grave  questions  of  law  and 
policy  had  to  be  considered,  and  actions  freighted 
with  live  responsibilities  had  to  be  determined,  all  of 
which  invited  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  a  world  of 
criticism. 

All  these  great  problems  have  been  considered 
anxiously  and  carefully  by  the  present  officers,  and 
many  of  them  have  been  happily  adjusted  by  them. 
They  have  made  mistakes,  of  course.  Had  the  future 
been  an  open  book  to  them  all  mistakes  could  have 
been  easily  avoided. 

But  through  it  all  no  one  has  ever  questioned  the 
honesty,  or  the  good  intentions,  or  the  integrity,  or 
the  tireless  industry,  or  the  personal  business  ca- 
pacity of  Judge  Bond,  or  of  any  one  of  the  present 
officers  of  the  association.  Criticisms  of  their  policy 
have  been  made.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  criticise, 
but  in  the  conduct  of  business  enterprises  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  avoid  criticism.  In  all  human  prob- 
ability no  set  of  officers  of  the  association  could  nave 
gone  through  the  anxious  and  difficult  months  since 
it  was  formed  without  meeting  antagonisms  and  pro- 
voking criticisms. 

Re-elect  Judge  Bond.— We  are  now  in  the  middle 
of  the  stream,  with  45,000,000  pounds  of  prunes  to 
land  on  the  other  side.  We  cannot  turn  back,  nor 
can  we  stand  still.  Can  we  afford  to  swap  horses  ? 
I  say  unhesitatingly  no. 

In  the  unmerited  criticisms  of  some  of  the  failures 
of  the  association  thus  far  made  all  are  practically 
ascribed  to  Judge  Bond  and  its  successes  to  chance. 
Even  the  contract  with  the  Packers'  Company  is 
attributed  to  him,  with  all  its  imperfections,  unwit- 
tingly, of  course,  as  it  was  not  even  executed  by  him 
;  for  the  association,  it  having  been  negotiated  and 
executed  for  the  association  by  J.  H.  Henry,  who  de- 
sires to  be  its  president.  So,  upon  examination, 
many  other  things  that  are  loosely  said  about  the 
present  administration  will  be  found  to  be  without 
foundation. 

I  believe  that  Judge  Bond's  vigorous  and  well- 
timed  speech  at  the  nominating  convention  May  2d 
showed  the  fallacy  of  many  of  the  unjust  and 
unwarranted  reflections  upon  him  and  the  present 
directors.  In  it  he  showed  a  thorough  and  detailed 
knowledge  of  the  unfortunate  conditions  surrounding 
the  association,  an  attitude  of  sympathy  and  solici- 
tude for  the  interests  of  the  4000  members  of  the 
association,  and  a  grasp  of  detail,  and  a  moral  cour- 
age necessary  to  deal  with  the  large  and  momentous 
questions  arising  from  the  unjust  demands  upon  the 
association  made  by  the  Packers'  Company. 

Will  Protect  the  Growers. — It  is  safe  to  say 
that  very  few  members  of  the  association  had  any 
conception  of  the  magnitude  and  injustice  of  the 
demands  of  the  Packers'  Company  until  they  were 
plainly  and  boldly  set  forth  by  Judge  Bond.  These 
demands  are  simply  enormous,  and,  unless  met  with 
ability  and  firmness,  will  rob  the  growers  of  this 
State  of  a  large  percentage  of  what  they  otherwise 
will  receive. 

With  such  vast  interests  in  the  balance,  with  the 
usefulness  of  the  association  at  stake,  are  you  pre- 
pared to  turn  down  these  men  who  have  grown  up 
with  the  association  from  the  beginning,  and  who 
have  familiarized  themselves  with  the  vast  and  com- 
plicated transactions  to  which  I  have  referred,  and 
the  details  of  this  great  business,  and  put  in  their 
places  men  without  experience  in  these  directions 
and  who  wiil  have  the  whole  situation  to  learn,  pos- 
sibly at  the  expense  of  the  growers  of  California  ?  I 
do  not  believe  that  the  sober  judgment  of  the  fruit 
growers  of  this  State  will  suggest  to  them  the  pro- 
priety of  making  so  radical  a  change,  and  of  relegat- 
ing the  association  to  a  stage  of  practical  experiment. 

Black  Ben  Davis  and  Gano. 

To  the  Editor  : — Are  Black  Ben  Davis  and  Gano 
two  distinct  varieties  of  apples  or  not?  H.  E.  Van 
Deman  says  in  Rural  New  Yorker  of  March  30th, 
page  227:  "  Black  Ben  Davis  may  be  distinct  from 
Gano,  but  it  surely  resembles  it  so  closely  that  there 
is  no  observable  difference."  E.  A.  Riehl  of  the 
Illinois  Experiment  Station  says:  "I  cannot  see 
how  anyone  can  make  the  mistake  of  considering 
Black  Ben  Davis  and  Gano  alike.  The  flesh  of  Black 
Ben  Davis  is  yellowish,  and  has  a  sweetish  taste,  re- 
minding one  of  Gilpin,  while  Gano  has  white  flesh,  and 
flavor  like  Ben  Davis. — W.  C.  Grant. 

Victoria,  B.  C. 

We  do  no  know  enough  about  these  varieties  to 
give  an  opinion.  Perhaps  some  reader  will  give  his 
judgment. 
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ALAMEDA. 
Hop  Fields  in  Fine  Condition. — 
Oakland  Tribune:  The  hop  fields  around 
Pleasanton  look  very  pretty.  The  grounds 
are  in  good  condition  and  the  new  cords 
have  all  been  placed  on  the  posts  ready 
for  the  vines.  The  recent  rains  have  been 
a  great  benefit  to  the  hop  fields  and  will 
assure  a  good  crop  this  year. 

BUTTE. 

Sad  Experience  With  a  Strange 
Horse. — Chico  Enterprise  :  Henry,  the 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Sim  Monk  of  Chap- 
mantown,  attempted  to  ride  a  strange 
horse,  and  as  a  result  he  is  laid  up  with  a 
badly  shattered  right  leff.  The  boy  went 
out  in  the  pasture,  and  after  catching  the 
horse  attempted  to  ride  him  home.  The 
animal  protested  vigorously,  and  after 
throwing  the  boy,  delivered  a  vicious  kick, 
which  struck  the  boy  on  the  right  leg 
about  five  inches  above  the  ankle.  The 
blow  shattered  both  bones  in  a  manner 
which  will  cause  healing  to  be  very  slow. 

Cherry  Pickers  Scarce.  —  Chico 
Record  :  The  picking  of  cherries  for  the 
Eastern  market  was  begun  on  the  Bidwell 
rancho  Saturday,  the  picking  being  mainly 
of  Black  Tartarians.  The  output  for  the 
day  was  considerably  less  than  was  antici- 
pated, owing  to  the  scarcity  of  pickers. 
The  prices  paid  for  picking  are  about  two 
cents  per  box  higher  than  in  recent  years, 
yet  the  supply  of  pickers  was  considerably 
less  than  was  needed. 

Bidwell  Cherries.— Chico  Record  : 
Anthony  Lowe  and  W.  J.  O'Connor  have 
purchased  the  entire  cherry  crop  of  the 
Bidwell  orchard,  and  a  number  of  outside 
lots.  The  picking  will  be  done  with  as 
large  a  force  of  men  as  can  be  secured. 
It  is  proposed  to  ship  all  of  the  cherries 
green,  consequently  the  cannery  will  not 
make  a  cherry  run  this  season. 

KERN. 

Best  Crop  for  Many  Years.— Visa- 
lia  Delta  :  Harry  Quinn,  the  big  wool 
grower  of  Delano,  says  that  the  recent 
heavy  rain  was  what  saved  the  wheat  crop 
of  his  section.  On  account  of  that  rain 
the  wheat  crop  in  that  section  will  be 
heavier  than  has  been  known  for  over  ten 
years,  and  the  railroads  will  be  taxed  to 
their  utmost  to  handle  the  crop.  Mr. 
Quinn  has  lived  in  this  part  of  the  valley 
a  long  time,  and  what  he  says  concerning 
the  grain  crop  can  be  depended  upon  as 
being  correct. 

KINGS. 

Bee  Thief  Sentenced.  —  Visalia 
Delta:  F.  M.  Chrisman  of  Hanford,  who 
committed  the  theft  of  twenty-eight  hives 
of  bees  near  the  Kings  county  capital  sev- 
eral weeks  ago,  has  been  sentenced  to 
serve  three  years  in  the  State  peniten- 
tiary. Breaking  into  the  State's  prison 
via  the  honey  route  does  not  appear  to  be 
a  very  sweet  proposition. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Deciduons  Fruit  Crop  Prospects. 
— Pomona  Times,  May  8 :  Close  observ- 
ers say  there  will  be  only  from  100  to  200 
tons  of  apricots  in  the  area  known  as 
"this  valley,"  that  there  will  be  some- 
thing near  a  full  crop  of  prunes ;  that 
peaches  will  be  abundant — many  trees 
being  too  full  and  need  thinning.  Each 
year  the  pear  crop  is  decreasing.  Grapes 
will  make  a  good  showing  at  harvest  time. 
Olives  are  a  rapidly  diminishing  crop. 
There  will  be  many  plums  of  the  several 
varieties.  Walnut  trees  appear  to  be 
pretty  full  of  young  nuts. 

MONTEREY. 

Fine  Looking  Grain  Fields  — Mon- 
terey County  Democrat:  T.  J.  Shearer, 
who  is  farming  5  miles  east  of  King  City, 
reports  that  the  grain  on  his  farm  of  300 
acres  is  so  tall  that  stalks  of  it  can  be  tied 
over  the  back  of  his  saddle  pony  while  the 
roots  remain  in  the  ground.  Throughout 
all  that  section  of  the  country  there  was 
never  better  promise  of  large  crops. 

Not  in  the  Dry  Belt.— Salinas  In- 
dex, May  9:  Capt.  T.  T.  Tidball  reports 
2.57  inches  as  the  rainfall  for  the  storm  at 
Jolon,  making  24.26  inches  for  the  season. 
Feed  and  grain  have  been  greatly  bene- 
fited. There  is  every  prospect  for  a  fine 
crop  of  wheat.  Jolon  valley  is  not  in  the 
"dry  belt"  this  year.  Infact.it  is  one 
of  the  most  favored  localities  in  the 
county,  so  far  as  rain  is  concerned. 

NEVADA. 
Seriously  Injured  While  Brand- 
ing Calves.— Grass  Valley  Union  and 
Herald:  E.  Williams  of  Pleasant  Valley, 
while  branding  calves,  got  tangled  in  the 
rope  and  was  thrown  into  a  rock  pile, 
breaking  his  collar  bone. 

ORANGE. 
A  Pessimistic  View  of  the  Crop 
Outlook. — Santa  Ana  Blade:  Thousands 
of  acres  of  early  grain  in  this  county  are 


flattened  to  the  ground,  and  that  portion 
of  it  that  can  be  cut  and  saved  at  all  will 
be  partially  filled,  "shoepeggy,"  and  of 
inferior  quality.  The  bee  men  and  beet 
growers,  however,  will  be  materially  ben- 
efited. 

Spuds  Scarce  and  High.  —  Santa 
Ana  Blade :  The  potato  crop  is  falling 
short  and  the  man  who  possesses  a  patch 
of  spuds  is  likely  to  realize  a  big  profit. 
The  market  quotations  on  potatoes  are 
now  pretty  steep,  but  there  is  every  pros- 
pect that  they  will  be  doubled  before 
many  moons,  and  a  famine  in  potatoes 
seems  imminent  in  this  vicinity. 

SAN  BENITO. 
Pulling  Up  Apricot  Trees.— Hol- 
lister  Free  Lance  :  We  learn  of  a  number 
of  orchards  who  intend  to  pull  out  their 
apricot  trees.  Mr.  Nesbit  of  the  San  Juan 
valley  is  said  to  contemplate  such  a  step 
and  Assessor  McConnell  announces  that 
he  will  pull  out  600  apricot  trees  and  turn 
his  attention  to  some  other  industry, 
probably  poultry  raising.  We  are  of  the 
opinion  that  many  of  our  orchardists 
would  be  now  away  ahead  had  they  de- 
voted the  same  amount  of  time  and  money 
to  poultry  raising  that  the  put  on  unre- 
munerative  orchards. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

A  Good  Year  for  Honey.— San  Ber- 
nardino Times-Index,  May  10  :  This  year 
will  be  a  great  one  among  the  bee  men,  for 
the  indications  are  that  a  record-breaking 
output  of  honey  will  result.  For  several 
years  past  the  dry  seasons  have  resulted 
in  little  or  no  honey,  save  in  a  few  favored 
localities  in  southern  California,  but  this 
year  the  drouth  being  broken,  the  con- 
ditions are  changed  and  the  busy  little 
bee  "certainly  improves  each  shining 
hour."  Flowers  of  all  kinds  have  been 
unusually  abundant  this  spring,  and  now 
the  wild  sage  and  "  chamise  "  bush  are 
coming  into  bloom  in  excellent  shape. 
Places  where  sage  has  not  bloomed  before 
in  years  is  now  white  with  the  snowy 
blossoms  while  the  "chamise"  brush  is 
heavy  with  flowers.  The  bee  men  say  the 
flowers  have  plenty  of  honey  in  them, 
which  is  not  always  the  case,  for  on  dry 
years  while  there  may  be  a  plenty  of 
flowers  it  does  not  always  follow  that  there 
will  be  honey,  for  during  such  periods  the 
honey  may  be  lacking  from  the  blossom. 
It  was  the  last  rain  that  caused  a  good 
honey  crop,  for  the  moisture  will  keep 
the  flowers  and  shrubs  blooming,  giving 
the  bees  a  longer  season  to  work,  and,  con- 
sequently, more  honey.  Already  the  work 
of  extracting  and  dividing  is  going  on. 

Mountain  Lion  Killed  by  a  Colt.— 
San  Bernardino  Sun:  Last  Friday  night 
Mr.  Heap's  corral  was  visited  by  a  moun- 
tain lion,  and  a  colt  about  a  week  old  was 
slain  by  the  animal.  When  Mr.  Heap 
found  his  colt  dead,  he  at  once  proceeded 
to  the  Highland  mill  and  secured  a  quan- 
tity of  alum,  saying  that  he  wanted  it  to 
tan  the  hide  of  a  mountain  lion.  He  knew 
that  the  lion  would  return  a  second  time 
to  the  carcass  of  the  colt,  and  he  accord- 
ingly prepared  to  kill  his  lionship.  After 
securing  the  alum  Mr.  Heap  proceeded 
toward  his  home,  and  as  he  went  by  where 
the  dead  colt  lay,  he  discovered  the  lion, 
who  had  returned  sooner  than  expected, 
and  was  again  feasting  on  the  colt,  in  broad 
daylight.  Mr.  Heap  had  his  rifle  with 
him,  and  it  was  but  the  work  of  a  moment 
to  place  a  bullet  where  it  would  do  the 
most  damage.  The  animal  measured  9 
feet  from  tip  to  tip. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

A  Potato  Patch  of  7000  Acres.— 
Lodi  Sentinel,  May  7 :  Ex-Deputy  Sheriff 
A.  McCulloch,  manager  of  Victoria  island, 
states  that  the  farmers  on  the  islands  are 
putting  in  potatoes.  He  has  about  100 
head  of  horses  plowing  to  plant  potatoes 
and  already  quite  a  large  acreage  has  been 
put  in.  Mr.  McCulloch  says  that  about 
7000  acres  will  be  seeded  to  potatoes  on 
Victoria  island  this  season,  and  the  condi- 
tions are  most  favorable  for  a  big  crop. 
Last  year  over  700,000  sacks  were  grown 
on  the  island  and  very  fair  prices  were  se- 
cured. 

Hay  in  Demand  at  Good  Prices.— 
Lodi  Sentinel,  May  7  :  Contrary  to  gen- 
eral expectations,  the  rain  did  weaken  the 
hay  market.  Many  people  held  the  opin- 
ion that  the  downpour  would  cause  a  drop 
considerably  per  ton,  put  there  are  sev- 
eral conditions  bearing  on  the  market 
which  will  make  it  next  to  impossible  for 
prices  to  go  much  lower.  The  stocks  are 
small  for  this  season  of  the  year  and  are 
rapidly  being  cleared  up.  There  will  be 
less  hay  on  hand  when  the  new  crop  is 
ready  for  market  than  there  has  been  for 
years.  The  water  damaged  some  of  the 
cut  hay,  but  the  weather  was  so  favor- 
able for  two  or  three  days  after  the  rain 
that  it  dried  out  nicely  and  the  actual 
loss  will  not  amount  to  much  in  the  San 
Joaquin,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
the  West  Side,  where  the  largest  part  of 
the  hay  was  cut  down.    The  crop  this 


year  will  be  considerably  reduced  by  the 
rain  causing  a  lot  of  grain  that  would 
have  been  cut  for  hay  to  mature  and 
make  sufficient  barley  and  wheat  to  pay  a 
profit  over  harvesting. 

Big  Onion  Crop.— Stockton  Dispatch: 
The  crop  of  red  onions  produced  in  San 
Joaquin  county  this  season  will  be  the 
largest  ever  grown.  The  first  of  the  crop 
is  just  coming  into  the  market,  and  they 
are  commanding  fancy  prices,  as  they  are 
very  fine.  A  conservative  estimate  places 
the  yield  this  season  at  from  80,000  to 
100,000  sacks,  or  about  20%  more  than 
ever  before.  Most  of  the  onions  are  grown 
by  Italians,  who  have  small  holdings  of 
land.  They  produce  from  250  to  300  sacks 
on  an  acre  and  secure  from  60  to  80  cents 
per  sack  as  an  average  price.  As  high  as 
412  sacks  have  been  obtained  from  an 
acre,  but  this  was  an  exception. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 
Arizona  Cattle. —Arroyo  Grande 
Herald  :  A.  W.  Dixson  and  J.  S.  Kinney 
have  brought  from  Arizona  fourteen  car- 
loads of  cattle,  which  Mr.  Dixson  had 
been  gathering  up  for  several  weeks.  The 
cattle  were  driven  to  the  Harloe  ranch  on 
the  Huasna,  where  they  will  be  pastured 
till  ready  for  market.  There  were  about 
five  hundred  head,  and  they  were  a  poor, 
half-starved  looking  lot,  showing  plainly 
that  feed  was  mighty  scarce  where  they 
came  from. 

Bounties  on  Squirrrls.— San  Luis 
Obispo  Tribune:  Supervisor  Pfister  of 
Paso  Robles  says  he  will  always  oppose 
any  effort  to  offer  a  bounty  on  squirrels. 
He  cited  the  instance  of  a  man  who  killed 
the  squirrels  for  years,  and  always  kept 
the  tails,  anticipating  that  at  some  time 
the  county  would  offer  a  bounty  and  he 
could  turn  them  in.  Mr.  McEvoy  of  San 
Mateo  stated  that  in  his  county  no  one 
ever  expects  the  offering  of  a  bounty  on 
ground  squirrels.  People  kill  their  own 
squirrels.  It  costs  Mr.  McEvoy  from  $150 
to  $200  a  year  to  exterminate  the  squirrels 
on  his  place,  but  he  does  it  successfully  by 
using  bisulphide  of  carbon,  which  costs  $4 
for  a  five  gallon  can.  In  applying  the 
carbon  all  the  holes  in  the  ground  must 
be  stopped  up.  If  this  is  done  all  the 
squirrels  will  be  killed.  Supervisor  Free- 
man told  of  the  successful  application  of 
bisulphide  of  carbon  by  James  Cass  of 
Cayucos. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 
Mustard  Seed  Growers'  Combine. 
— Lompoc  Record,  May  11:  The  mustard 
producers  of  this  vicinity  will  organize  to- 
day for  the  purpose  of  arranging  to  handle 
the  coming  crop  on  a  fair  basis  of  profit, 
or  rather  at  a  fair  price.  The  price  al- 
ready settled  upon  by  many  of  the  largest 
producers  is  3£  cents  per  pound  for  both 
varieties— the  English  and  Trieste— which 
is  fairer  to  the  manufacturer  than  the 
producer,  when  the  damaging  effect  of 
the  product  on  the  land  is  considered. 
The  crop  will  fall  far  short  of  any  esti- 
mates we  have  seen  given  to  date,  but  will 
be  of  most  superior  quality,  owing  to  the 
late  rains,  which  will  tend  to  mature  the 
seed  most  perfectly.  The  limited  quan- 
tity grown  in  the  country  will  allow  the 
producers  to  organize  if  they  will  and  fix 
a  fair  price,  and  that  suggested  is  fair  to 
the  average  producer  in  ordinarily  good 
seasons,  such  as  the  present  promises 
to  be. 

SANTA  CLARA. 
Apricots  and  PeachesToo  Thick.— 
Mountain  View  Register,  May  10:  Con- 
siderable complaint  is  made  by  some  of 
our  orchardists  of  a  lack  of  help  to  thin 
apricots.  Dr.  W.  A.  Gordon  has  a  num- 
ber of  men  at  work  thinning  twenty  acres 
of  peaches.  Mountain  View,  at  least,  does 
not  seem  to  have  been  so  badly  hurt  by 
the  frosts  as  was  imagined. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit  Notes. — Watsonvillo  Pajaro- 
nian,  May  9:  Small  green  worms  are  said 
to  be  doing  some  damage  to  the  Logan- 
berry crop  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  val- 
ley. Now  is  the  time  to  fight  codlin 

moth.  The  apple  which  has  harbored  a 
codlin  moth  is  not  wanted  in  any  market.. 

 The  apple  orchards  which  have  been 

sold  for  this  season  up-to-date  contain  not 
to  exceed  10%  of  the  bearing  apple  trees 
of  Pajaro  valley  and  its  tributary  districts. 
 Numerous  orchard  sales  have  been  re- 
ported; but  there  is  not  the  old-time  rush 
and  excitement  about  the  business,  and 
the  competitive  bidding  is  not  shown. 
Buyers  are  acting  conservatively,  and, 
while  they  are  paying  on  the  average  a 
shade  better  figure  than  those  of  last  year, 
they  are  going  in  this  time  for  apples  and 
have  dropped  the  old  practice  of  buying 
blossoms  and  all  the  chances  on  the  sea- 
son. 

Good  Prospects  for  Hay  Crop.— 
Watsonville  Pajaronian,  May  9:  Hop 
vines  are  late  in  showing  above  the  ground 
in  Pajaro  valley  this  year,  and  for  a  time 
growers  were  of  the  opinion  that  the  crop 
prospects  were  not  better  than  they  were 
last  year — and  the  hop  crop  of  1900  was 


the  poorestjn  weight  yield  per  acre  which 
has  been  gathered  in  Pajaro  valley.  The 
hop  crop  prospects  have  improved  since 
the  rain,  and  growers  now  report  that, 
while  the  growth  is  late  in  showing,  the 
vines  are  coming  along  evenly,  and  the 
promise  is  for  a  better  showing  than  in 
1900.  Contracts  have  been  made  for  this 
year's  hops  at  northern  points  at  prices 
equal  to  and  above  the  contract  prices  of 
a  year  ago. 

SOLANO. 
Big  Cherry  Crop.  —  Vacaville  Re- 
porter, May  10:  The  cherry  crop  is  the 
biggest  we  have  had  for  years.  Some  trees 
really  have  too  many  cherries  on  them. 
The  influence  of  the  rain  is  entirely  bene- 
ficial to  the  cherry  crop,  since  it  will  in- 
crease the  size  very  materially.  The 
cherries,  which  a  week  ago  were  ex- 
tremely small,  seem  to  have  doubled  in 
size.  Of  course,  the  rain  caused  some 
ripe  cherries  to  split;  but  the  loss  through 
that  cause  is  quite  immaterial  in  compari- 
son with  the  benefits  resultant  from  the 
increased  size  of  the  fruit  and  the  benefits 
to  the  trees,  which  will  be  evident  through 
the  season  of  1902. 

Earliest  Summer  Squash  on  Re- 
cord.—Vacaville  Reporter,  May  10:  Sum- 
mer squashes  were  shipped  from  the  ranch 
of  Morgenstern  &  Milzner  on  Tuesday, 
April  30th.  This  is  the  earliest  shipment 
of  this  vegetable  ever  made  from  Vaca- 
ville. All  other  early  shipments  hereto- 
fore have  been  made  in  the  early  days  of 
May.  The  squashes  brought  a-good'price, 
selling  for  $2  for  a  10-pound  box.  In  the 
midst  of  the  season  50-pound  boxes  are 
sold  in  the  city  for  as  low  as  50  cents. 
There  is  money  in  it  at  that,  too,  for  ship- 
ments are  continued  until  the  price  goes 
still  lower. 

SONOMA. 

Injured  by  Peck  of  a  Fowl.— Peta- 
luma  Courier:  Mrs.  James  Robinson  of 
Blucher  valley  is  suffering  from  the  re- 
sults of  a  peculiar  accident.  A  vicious 
fowl  pecked  the  back  of  her  hand,  and 
symptoms  of  blood  poisoning  became 
manifest.  Medical  aid  was  summoned  and 
there  was  difficulty  in  obtaining  relief. 

Six  Hundred  Chicks  Burned.  — 
Petaluma  Argus,  May  9:  Tuesday  morn- 
ing fire  destroyed  a  brooder  on  the  A.  R. 
Hyatt  place  on  the  Santa  Rosa  road.  The 
fire  caught  from  the  brooder  lamp  and 
burned  brooder  and  600  chicks. 

Short  Pear  C ro p.  —  Cloverdale 
Reveille,  May  11:  A  Santa  Rosa  fruit 
grower  is  authority  for  the  statement  that 
the  pear  crop  of  Sonoma  county  will  be 
uncommonly  short  this  year.  He  esti- 
mates that  there  will  be  only  about  20% 
of  a  full  crop  in  this  and  neighboring 
counties. 

TEHAMA. 

A  Big  Carload  of  Fruit.— Red  Bluff 
News,  May  9  :  The  Cone  &  Kimball  Co. 
on  Tuesday  shipped  a  carload  of  dried 
peaches  to  Chicago.  The  car  used  was 
one  of  the  large  furniture  cars  and  con- 
tained 850  sacks  of  the  fruit,  amounting 
to  65,000  pounds. 

Colony  of  Bugs  Liberated.- Red 
Bluff  Cause,  May  11 :  R.  W.  Coates,  the 
horticultural  inspector,  recently  discov- 
ered a  place  below  Tehama  where  the 
fruit  trees  were  infested  with  the  cottony 
cushion  scale.  He  obtained  from  the 
State  Board  of  Horticulture  a  colony  of 
Vedalia  cardinalis,  better  known  as  the 
Australian  ladybug,  and  to-day  went  down 
to  liberate  them,  that  they  may  ravage 
upon  and  destroy  the  scale.  He  is  directed 
to  liberate  them  at  sundown  upon  a  tree 
infested  with  the  cottony  cushion  scale. 

TULARE. 
The  Peach  Crop.  —  Tulare  County 
Times,  May  9 :  J.  W.  Rath,  superin- 
tendent of  the  Visalia  cannery,  says  he 
has  been  through  the  orchards  pretty 
thoroughly,  and  says  we  are  going  to  have 
a  good  crop  of  peaches.  In  the  vicinity  of 
Visalia  and  around  Orosi  and  Traver  the 
crop  will  not  bo  so  large  as  it  was  three 
years  ago. 

YOLO. 

Fruit  Trees  too  Heavily  Laden.— 
Winters  Express:  While  the  people  of 
the  other  sections  of  the  State  are  deplor- 
ing the  destruction  of  their  fruit  crops  by 
the  frost,  G.  W.  Scott  of  Madison  has  had 
a  force  of  men  employed  in  thinning  the 
apricots  and  peaches  in  his  orchard.  The 
trees  are  so  overloaded  that  it  is  necessary 
to  pluck  some  of  the  fruit  in  order  that 
the  balance  may  attain  a  marketable  size. 
Mr.  Scott's  vines  were  not  injured  by  the 
frost  and  will  yield  a  full  crop. 

ARIZONA. 
Again  Grain  Dries  Up.— Florence, 
A.  T.,  May  10  :  The  Gila  river  on  the 
Sacaton  reservation  has  gone  dry  and  no 
grain  will  be  harvested  by  the  Indians 
owing  to  lack  of  water.  There  will  be 
greater  destitution  than  ever  unless  the 
Government  comes  to  their  relief.  One 
more  irrigation  would  have  secured  a 
good  crop. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Old  Rail  Fence. 

In  tho  merry  days  of  boyhood  whon  wo 

nevor  knew  a  care 
Greater  than  the  mumps  or  measles  or  a 

mother's  cut  of  hair, 
When  a  sore  toe  was  a  troasuro  and  a 

stonebruise  on  the  heel 
Filled  the  other  boys  with  envy  which 

they  tried  not  to  conceal. 
There  were  many  treasured  objects  on  tho 

farm  we  held  most  dear — 
Orchard,  fields,  the  creek  we  swam  in, 

and  the  old  spring,  cold  and  clear, 
Over  there  the  woods  of  hickory  and  of 

oak  so  deep  and  dense, 
Looming  up  behind  the  outlines  of  the 

old 
rail 
fence. 

On  its  rails  the  quail  would  whistle  in  the 

early  summer  morn, 
Calling  to  their  hiding  fellows  in  the  field 

of  waving  corn, 
And  the  meadow  larks  and  robins  on  the 

stakes  would  sit  and  sing 
Till  the  forest  shades  behind  them  with 

their  melody  would  ring. 
There  the  catbird  and  the  jaybird  sat  and 

called  each  other  names, 
And  the  squirrels  and  the  chipmunks 

played  the  chase  -  and  -  catch  -  me 

games, 

And  the  garter  snake  was  often  in  un- 
pleasant evidence 
In  the  grasses  in  the  corners  of  the 

old 
rail 
fence. 

As  we  grew  to  early  manhood,  when  we 
thought  the  country  girls 

In  the  diadem  of  beauty  were  the  very 
fairest  pearls, 

Oft  from  the  spellin'  school  or  meetin'  or 
the  jolly  shuckin'  bee 

Down  tho  old  lane  we  would  wander  with 
a  merry  little  "she." 

On  the  plea  of  being  tired  (just  tho  coun- 
try lover  lie), 

On  a  grassy  seat  we'd  linger  in  the  moon- 
light, she  and  I, 

And  we'd  paint  a  future  picture  touched 
with  colors  most  intense 

As  we  sat  there  in  the  corner  of  the 

old 
rail 
fence. 

There  one  night,  in  happy  dreaming,  wo 

were  sitting,  hand  in  hand, 
Up  so  near  the  gates  of  heaven  we  could 

almost  hear  the  band, 
When  sho  hoard  a  declaration  whisporod 

in  her  lis'ning  ear — 
One  she  often  since  has  told  mo  she  was 

mighty  glad  to  hear. 
On  my  head  there's  now  a  desert,  fringed 

with  foliage  of  gray, 
And  there's  many  a  thread  of  silver  in  her 

dear  old  head  to-day; 
Yet  the  flame  of  lovo  is  burning  in  our 

bosoms  as  intense 
As  it  burned  in  the  corner  of  that 

old 
rail 
fence. 
— Denver  Post. 


The  Bidding  Off  of  Maria  Fairchild. 

There'd  got  to  be  an  auction,  Lor- 
etty  Smith  Wilkinson,  best  way  I 
could  fix  it.  I  turned  over  more  'n  a 
million  plans  in  my  mind,  till  my  head 
felt  like  a  windmill  in  a  stiff  breeze,  and 
there  wa'n't  nothin'  that  seemed  to 
stand  out  before  my  dizzy  eyes,  'cept 
an  auction,  and  I  jest  thought  the 
sooner  I  had  it  the  better.  Pa's  been 
dead  nigh  onto  a  year,  and  there's  all 
them  farm  tools  goin'  to  waste  for 
want  of  bein'  used.  I  shan't  never 
undertake  to  hire  my  farm  run  ag'in, 
and  I  can't  run  it  alone.  Yes,  sir, 
I'll  jest  sell  all  but  the  house,  and  gar- 
den patch,  and  one  cow,  and  my  bay 
horse,  and  have  an  auction  of  the  farm 
tools  and  lots  of  old  furniture  and  stuff 
I  don't  need.  Then,  Loretty  Smith 
Wilkinson,  I  shall  begin  to  feel  as 
though  I  was  livin',  and  had  rooom  to 
breathe,  and  opportunity  to  breathe, 
without  bein'  all  cluttered  up  with 
that  mess  of  stuff  all  the  time. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  say  that  you're 
goin'  to  keep  right  on  livin'  here  all 
alone,  Maria  Fairchild !  What'll  you 
do  in  tramp  time,  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away  from  the  nearest  house, 
and  them  big  dark  woods  t'other  side 
of  you  ?  You're  flyin'  in  the  face  of 
Providence  I " 

"How  can  1  be  flyin'  if  I'm  jest 
stayin',  Loretty  ?    Now  don't  you  go 


to  work  and  worry  'bout  me,  for  after 
the  auction,  I've  no  doubt,  I'll  be  jest 
as  comfortably  fixed  as  you  be,  and, 
prob'ly  a  great  deal  better." 

"Well,  don't  get  huffy,  Maria.  I 
did'nt  intend  to  hurt  your  feelin's  any, 
but  I  couldn't  bear  to  think  of  you 
livin'  all  alone  where  nobody'd  know 
if  you  was  took  sick  or  wanted  any- 
thin'.  Have  you  decided  when  your 
auction's  goin'  to  be  ?  " 

"Yes,  I'm  goin'  to  have  it  the  16th 
of  February,  and  that'll  be  two  weeks 
from  next  Friday.  Ebenezer  Fish- 
er's jest  taken  notices  to  the  village 
for  me,  and  his  brother  Abe's  goin' 
to  be  auctioneer.  I'm  powerful  sorry 
I  can't  ask  you  to  stay  this  afternoon, 
but  I've  got  such  an  awful  lot  of 
work  ahead  of  me  to  git  in  order  for 
folks  as,  prob'ly,  will  be  comin'  in  to 
warm  themselves  if  it's  too  cold  to 
stand  outside  all  day,  that  I'm  too 
drove  to  spend  many  minutes  visitin' 
jest  now.  Then  I've  got  to  kinder 
fresh  up  a  good  share  of  the  stuff,  so's 
it'll  bring  as  big  a  price  as  possible, 
and,  altogether,  I've  got  my  hands 
full.  But  I  hope  to  see  you  at  the 
auction,  even  if  I  ain't  got  nothin' 
you're  likely  to  want  to  bid  off,  and 
say — Ive  jest  thought  I  If  'taint  too 
much  trouble,  I'd  be  real  obliged  to 
you  if  you  could  stay  all  day  on  the 
16th,  and  help  me  make  coffee  for 
them  as  wants  it.  I'm  goin'  to  make 
a  lot  of  doughnuts  too,  for  there  ain't 
nobody  goin'  to  say  Maria  Fairchild's 
stingy,  if  she  is  an  old  maid,  and  I 
guess  lots  will  be  thankful  for  some- 
thin'  hot,  and  somethin'  to  stay  their 
stomachs,  after  standin'  around  in  the 
cold." 

"I'll  be  more'n  glad  to  come  and 
help  you,  Maria,  and  I  can  as  well  as 
not.  If  there's  anythin'  else  I  can  do 
for  you  beforehand,  you  let  me  know." 

"  Yes,  I  will,  thankye,  Loretty ; 
good-bye." 

After  the  departure  of  her  visitor, 
Maria  Fairchild  went  back  into  the 
kitchen  of  the  large  old  home,  and  be- 
gan her  task  of  re-varnishing  a 
massive  table  that,  until  lately,  had 
adorned  the  parlor. 

In  Squire  Fairchild's  prime,  the 
house  had  been  considered  little  less 
than  a  mansion  to  those  parts,  and  his 
extensive  farm  lands  were  the  pride 
of  the  country.  Ethan  Fairchild  had 
managed  well,  and,  therefore,  must 
be  a  rich  man,  concluded  his  neighbors  ; 
but  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  the 
squire  took  little  interest  in  anything. 
He  rarely  left  the  dooryard  dur- 
ing his  latter  years,  and,  under 
the  slack  attentions  of  his  farm 
hands,  his  crops  ceased  to  yield  so 
abundantly,  as  in  previous  times,  and 
showed  plainly  the  want  of  the  efforts 
of  the  master  of  the  place.  Even  the 
the  house  and  the  well  kept  barns 
and  stables  began  to  look  forlorn  and 
dilapidated,  while  the  general  appear- 
ance of  shabbiness  extended  to  the 
animals  as  well.  With  rough,  un- 
kempt coats,  the  once  sleek  horses 
ambled  along  with  downcast  heads, 
meekly  giving  up  to  the  spirit  of 
of  gradual  decline  which  seemed  to 
prevail.  When  Maria  remonstrated, 
calling  her  father's  attention  to  some 
new  evidence  of  neglect  on  the  part 
of  the  hired  men,  the  squire  would 
merely  say  : 

"There,  there,  Maria,  I'll  speak  to 
Joe  about  it.  Don't  go  to  fussin'  over 
nothin'.  Things  will  come  out  straight 
in  the  end." 

But  the  result  was  that  things  be- 
came crooked  rather  than  straight. 
The  fences  sagged,  posts  leaned, 
scraggly  branches  drooped — in  fact, 
everything  seemed  to  have  become 
tired  and  to  have  settled  down  for  a 
rest.  This  feeling,  likewise,  seized 
the  squire  himself,  when  one  day  he, 
too,  sank  into  a  peaceful  slumber 
from  which  he  never  awoke. 

People  said  that  now  Maria  Fair- 
child  would  likely  spunk  up  and  marry 
Jed  Tompkins,  whom  the  squire  had 
disliked  for  no  apparent  reason  than 
that  Jed  would  deprive  him  of  the 
daughter  who,  to  the  best  of  her  abil- 
ity, made  her  father  comfortable.  But 
Jed  had  left  the  town  some  years 
before,  and  if  he  had  heard  of  the 
squire's  death,  he  made  no  sign. 

Then  the  popular  opinion  was  that 


anyhow  Maria  would  fix  up  the  place, 
but  when  it  became  known  that  there 
really  was  no  money,  and  that  Maria 
was,  indeed,  a  poor  woman,  specula- 
tions changed  to  expressions  of  won- 
derment as  to  what  she  would  do,  any- 
way. Then  came  the  announcement 
of  the  auction. 

"Dear  me,  Sus ! "  exclaimed  one 
good  soul.  "Jest  to  think!  Maria 
ain't  more'n  thirty-five  if  she's  that, 
and  to  think  she'  come  to  this  !  " 

"Well,"  said  another,  "I  don't  see 
what  on  earth  she's  goin'  to  do  when 
she's  sold  her  furniture.  I  should  a' 
thought  she'd  kept  it  and  took 
summer  boarders  from  the  city.  That 
furniture's  real  good  if  'tis  old.  My 
land  !  Age  ain't  nothin'  ag'inst  stuff 
like  that  in  the  squire's  house.  That's 
the  kind  that  gits  better  instead  of 
worse.  Every  stick  of  it's  the  real 
genuine  wood." 

Maria  worked  industriously.  Before 
the  afternoon  had  gone,  several  hand- 
some, old-fashioned  pieces  had  received 
shining  coats  of  varnish,  and  gleamed 
anew  with  restored  beauty. 

Loretty  Wilkinson  arrived  bright 
and  early  on  the  eventful  day,  and  if 
she  noticed  the  closed- up  appearance 
of  certain  portions  of  the  house,  she 
said  nothing,  but  had  her  thoughts. 

"Why,  Maria!  Where'd  you  git 
that  stove  ?  "  said  she,  as  she  caught 
sight  of  a  peculiar  object  in  the  wood- 
shed. "  That  ain't  your  show-off  par- 
lor stove,  is  it  ?  " 

"Yes,  Loretty,  it  is,"  answered 
Maria.  "  I've  got  one  in  there,  you 
know,  and  this  one  ain't  nothin'  but  a 
relic,  you  might  say.  I'm  'most  in  hope 
nobody'll  buy  it,  for  that's  the  one 
thing  I  can't  bear  to  part  with  ;  but 
I  ain't  thinkin'  'bout  it  any  more'n  I 
can  help." 

It  was  a  curious  article.  On  top 
was  a  mirror  mounted  like  any  chif- 
fonier mirror,  and  at  each  side  was  a 
blue  glass  vase. 

"Them  held  grasses  most  of  the 
time,"  explained  Maria,  "and  how 
many  times  I've  seen  pa  shave  himself 
in  front  of  that  glass,  with  his  shavin' 
cup  set  there  to  keep  warm  on  the 
side.  But  that  was  'fore  we  had  the 
stove  in  the  parlor ;  after  the  stove 
was  moved  in  the  parlor  we  kept  a 
a  fire  in  it  only  on  some  occasions,  and 
ma  used  to  joke  me  about  my  sparks  ; 
but  'tain't  a  subject  I  can  talk  about 
to  nobody." 

"Yes,  I  know,"  said  Loretta. 
"  You  was  thinkin'  'bout  Jed.  If  I  was 
you  I  would'nt  sell  it  'thout  I'd  got  to." 

"Maybe  I  can't  let  it  go,  Loretty, 
but  we'll  see.  There !  There's  some 
folks  come  already,  and  Abe  Fisher's 
leadin'  the  way  to  the  barns." 

The  day  was  clear  but  cold.  Notices 
of  the  auction  had  been  circulated  far 
and  wide,  and  many  farmers  with  their 
wives  had  driven  in  from  the  sur- 
rounding towns,  bent  on  procuring 
something  from  the  squire's  place. 
The  kitchen  and  the  sitting-room  were 
well  filled  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
day,  and  the  steaming  coffee  and  the 
new  doughnuts  found  ready  consumers. 
Curiosity  had  brought  many,  not  only 
to  the  grounds,  but  into  the  house  it- 
self, for  the  reputation  of  the  squire's 
possessions  had  led  many  to  see  for 
themselves  if  the  house  was  stripped 
from  cellar  to  garret,  or  whether,  as 
some  affirmed,  Miss  Maria  had  loads 
of  much  better  stuff  she  wouldn't  think 
of  selling.  The  closed  doors  quenched 
the  ardor  of  those  intending  a  general 
survey  of  the  house,  but  the  fact  that 
the  coffee  was  served  in  Mrs.  Fair- 
child's  best  old-fashioned  sprigged 
china  cups,  conveyed  the  idea  that 
there  must  be  lots  of  valuable  articles 
retained  by  the  present  owner. 

The  afternoon  was  half  gone,  and 
most  of  the  things  were  sold.  Dishes, 
substantial  milk  cans  bearing  the 
squire's  name,  sleighs,  carriages,  and 
many  articles  besides  the  farm  tools 
and  the  furniture  had  been  purchased, 
and  yet  the  stove  remained  in  its  cor- 
ner of  the  woodshed.  Maria  saw  it 
as  she  passed  through  on  errands,  and 
thought  she  would  say  nothing  about 
it  if  Abe  Fisher  did  not  see  it.  She 
had  fully  decided  she  could  not  let  it  go. 

A  little  later,  as  she  was  getting  a 
cup  of  coffee  for  a  neighbor,  her  glance 
fell  on  the  group  outside  the  window, 


and  she  saw  with  dismay  her  stove 
dragged  up  for  display.  With  a  cry 
she  darted  through  the  door  and  up  to 
the  auctioneer. 

"Oh,  don't  sell  that,  Abe,  I  can't  let 
it  go  1  It's  jest  the  only  part  of  my 
life  I  can't  get  away  from.  You  mus'n't 
put  it  up  ! 

"It's  on  the  list  Maria,"  said  Abe, 
"  and  it'll  sell  all  right." 

"  I  know  it  Abe,  but  it's  like  sellin' 
part  of  me.  It  is  part  of  me,  you 
know,"  she  cried  wildly.  "Oh,  no.  If 
you  sell  that,  I  go  with  it !  " 

"Then  I'll  bid  my  hull  stock  of 
worldly  goods  for  it!"  said  a  loud 
voice,  and  elbowing  his  way  through 
the  crowd,  a  stranger  took  Maria  Fair- 
child  in  his  arms. 

"It's  Jed  Tompkins!"  gasped  the 
members  of  the  group. 

"Yes,  sir,"  laughed  Jed,  "and  he's 
here  jest  in  time  to  buy  up  the  most 
valuable  thing  in  the  lot.  And  see 
here,  you  folks,  anythin'  Maria  wants 
back,  I'll  buy  from  you,  fer  my  money's 
hers  and  she's  got  a  fortune  of  her  own, 
too.  I  may  as  wall  say  to  cut  matters 
short,  that  her  father  privately  made 
over  his  property  to  me,  some  years 
ago,  on  condition  that  I'd  keep  away 
and  not  marry  Maria  till  he  was  dead, 
as  he  couldn't  spare  her.  I've  only  jest 
heard  of  his  death,  bein'  on  a  long  trip 
out  West,  and  catchin'  wind  of  this 
auction,  I've  rode  all  night  and  all  day 
to  git  here.  Now  you  jest  leave  Maria 
to  me,  and  to-morrow  we'll  straighten 
up  the  auction  business." 

"What  you  goin'  to  do,  Jed?" 
queried  Maria  later,  as  she  heard  him 
struggling  with  something  in  the  shed. 

"  I'm  jest  gittin'  in  the  parlor  stove 
ag'in.  If  I'm  goin'  to  spend  the  even- 
in',  seems  as  though  a  little  fire  would 
be  good  in  the  parlor.  Stovepipe's  all 
right,  I  see." 

But  there  ain't  no  furniture  in  the 
parlor,"  laughed  Maria  happily. 

"  I  believe  I  ketched  sight  of  a  chair 
or  two  as  you  unlocked  the  door, 
Maria,  and  anyway,  all  we  need's  that 
stove  with  them  blue  vases  branchin' 
out  at  the  sides,  to  make  the  room 
look  real  homelike — and  say,  we  can't 
git  that  fire  started  up  any  too  soon  to 
suit  me  !  " — Ledger  Monthly. 


To  Tell  a  Good  Book. 

To  tell  a  good  book  from  a  bad  one  is 
a  troublesome  job,  demanding,  first,  a 
strong  understanding;  second,  a  knowl- 
edge, the  result  of  study  and  compari- 
son; third,  a  delicate  sentiment,  says 
Augustine  Birrell  in  Cornhill  Magazine. 
If  you  have  some  measure  of  these  gifts, 
which,  though  in  part  the  gift  of  the 

FOR  OLD  AGE 

To  the  old,  as  to  babies,  the 
even  balance  of  health  is  more 
important  than  anything  else 
in  the  world.  The  possible 
health,  in  age,  is  not  high  and 
strong;  it  is  only  even. 

There  is  no  end,  but  death, 
to  the  trouble  that  comes  of 
iu  loss. 

It  ought  to  be  watched  like 
a  baby's. 

Their  future  is  short ;  but  oh 
how  it  turns  on  comfort !  on 
whether  the  wrinkles  are 
wrinkles  of  pain  or  of  long  se- 
rene enjoyment! 

Scott's  emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil — for  \ery  old  and  very 
young  in  different  ways — is 
the  food  to  secure  this  even 
condition  of  health. 

We'll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  atreet,  New  York. 
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gods,  and  can  avoid  prejudice — political 
prejudice,  social  prejudice,  the  preju- 
dices of  the  place  where  you  could  not 
help  being  born,  the  prejudices  of  the 
university  whither  chance  sent  you,  all 
the  prejudices  that  came  to  you  by 
way  of  inheritance,  and  all  the  preju- 
dices you  have  picked  up  on  your  own 
account  as  you  went  along — if  you  can 
give  all  these  the  slip  and  manage  to 
live  just  a  little  above  the  clouds  and 
mists  of  your  own  generation,  why  then, 
with  luck,  you  may  be  right  nine  times 
out  of  ten  in  your  judgment  of  a  dead 
author,  and  ought  not  to  be  wrong 
more  frequently  than  perhaps  three 
times  out  of  seven  in  the  case  of  a  living 
author  ;  for  it  is,  I  repeat,  a  very  dif- 
ficult thing  to  tell  a  good  book  from  a 
bad  one  ;  to  feel  yourself  going  out  in 
joyful  admiration  for  whatever  is  noble 
and  permanent,  and  freezing  inwardly 
against  whatever  is  pretentious,  wire- 
drawn and  temporary — this,  indeed,  is 
to  taste  of  the  fruit  of  the  tree,  once 
forbidden,  of  the  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil. 


The  Value  of  Milk. 

It  is  well  known  that  milk  is  the  most 
perfect  food  known,  and  the  only  sub- 
stance provided  by  Nature  that  con- 
tains all  the  necessary  ingredients  for 
supplying  the  various  constituents  re- 
quired in  the  human  organism.  No 
other  single  article  of  food  approaches 
it  in  this  respect,  and  upon  no  other 
substance  can  life  be  sustained  for  as 
long  a  period  as  upon  milk.  The  first 
demand  of  the  infant  is  for  milk,  but 
here  he  or  she  is  too  often  brought  to 
a  sudden  realization  of  the  deceitfulness 
of  human  nature  by  being  compelled  to 
accept  as  a  substitute  catnip  tea,  kum- 
mel,  sweetened|water,  or  something  else 
"just  as  good,':  despite  his  or  her  vig- 
orous protests. 

Milk  to  the  infant  is  in  every  respect 
the  staff  of  life.  In  old  age  there  is  no 
one  form  of  food  upon  which  so  much 
reliance  can  be  placed  to  sustain  the 
diminishing  strength  of  the  vital  forces 
as  milk.  Milk  is  our  main  reliance  in 
many  conditions.  It  is  the  fighter  of 
our  battles  against  disease,  and  then 
becomes  a  necessity  instead  of  a  luxury. 

Bread  has  long  been  regarded  as  the 
staff  of  life,  but  it  falls  far  short  in  ful- 
filling the  requirements  of  the  human 
economy,  when  compared  to  milk, 
though  it  supplies  many  of  the  demands 
of  nutrition  in  a  pleasant  and  palatable 
form. 

The  use  of  milk  is  coincident  with  the 
earliest  history  of  man,  and  for  centu- 
ries was  one  of  the  principal  articles  of 
food.  When  the  children  of  Israel  were 
led  out  of  bondage  in  Egypt  to  Canaan, 
"a  land  flowing  with  milk  and  honey," 
only  milk  was  promised — bread  was  not 
on  the  menu.  The  use  of  milk  as  a  food 
is  almost  universal.  It  is  demanded  by 
people  all  over  the  world,  therefore  its 
care  and  protection  against  impurities 
and  adulterants,  by  which  it  is  acci- 
dentally or  intentionally  contaminated, 
requires  stringent  regulations  on  the 
part  of  the  city  or  State,  and  careful 
attention  on  the  part  of  the  conscien- 
tious dairyman  to  prevent.  While  milk 
is  one  of  the  most  useful  of  foods,  it  is 
also  one  that  is  most  easily  impaired  or 
even  rendered  dangerous. 

Owing  to  the  increased  mortality 
rates  from  the  use  of  impure  milk,  espe- 
cially in  children  and  debilitated  per- 
sons, the  problem  of  maintaining  a 
standard  for  milk  as  near  purity  as 
possible  is  one  of  the  most  important 
and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most 
difficult  with  which  State  or  municipal 
bodies  have  to  contend.  The  increased 
care  necessary  to  the  prevention  of 
contamination  at  the  time  of  milking 
and  subsequently  entails  an  additional 
expense  which  the  dairy  keeper  is  loth 
to  assume  until  forced  to  do  so  by  pub- 
lic opinion,  but  the  importance  of  this 
substance  as  a  food  product  demands 
that  no  care  or  expense  be  spared  to 
get  it  to  the  consumer  in  as  pure  a 
state  as  possible.  When  pure  fresh 
milk  can  be  had,  and  at  a  price  not  out 
of  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  people, 
its  use  will  then,  indeed,  justify  the  con- 
tention that  it  is  the  staff  of  life. — 
Cour.  Med. 


Points  on  Health. 

"  I  don't  want  to  live  to  be  too  old," 
is  a  common  remark,  but  the  reason  of 
this  is  that  old  age  is  apt  to  be  as- 
sociated with  decrepitude,  pain  and  all 
manner  of  physical  inconveniences.  But 
in  one  sense,  and  a  very  important  one 
at  that,  old  age  is  simply  a  question 
of  health.  A  feeble  and  effeminate 
dyspeptic,  often  ill  and  likely  to  be 
snuffed  out  before  forty,  is  an  older 
man  than  the  octogenarian  who  has 
lived  in  a  way  to  keep  supple,  strong, 
free  from  ailments,  and  altogether  in 
the  swim,  mentally  and  bodily.  The 
latter  is,  so  to  say,  eighty  years  young, 
while  the  other  is  forty  years  old,  and 
really  too  old  for  anything. 

All  around  physical  training  and  ra- 
tional living  habits  as  to  clothing,  diet, 
etc,  will  secure  to  most  persons  a 
clean,  sound,  delightful  life  to  the  end. 
William  Cullen  Bryant  probably  got  as 
much  pleasure  out  of  life  as  any  one 
could  desire,  and  his  life  was  a  most 
busy  and  useful  one  up  to  the  age  of 
eighty-four,  when  he  died  in  a  natural 
and  comfortable  manner,  like  the  snuff- 
ing out  of  a  candle.  He  was  never  ill, 
he  enjoyed  his  food,  exercise  was  a 
pleasure,  as  it  is  bound  to  be  to  every 
one  of  us  who  keeps  in  training,  and  he 
kept  young  in  feeling  and  socially  in  the 
fashion  to  the  last,  and  all  this  with- 
out doing  penance  in  any  shape.  His 
babits  were  exceptionally  wise.  Here 
they  are  in  brief  :  He  rose  early,  took 
the  air  bath  that  I  have  practised  and 
taught  for  a  good  many  years,  with 
light  all-around  exercises,  free  arm 
work,  chair  swinging,  etc.,  for  an  hour 
or  less  ;  then  a  quick  sponge  bath  and 
good  toweling.  A  light  breakfast  of 
fruit  and  bread,  after  which  a  little 
time  was  spent  with  his  studies,  and 
then  he  walked  to  the  office  of  the 
Evening  Post,  nearly  3  miles,  and  after 
performing  his  duties  there  walked 
back,  "whatever  be  the  weather  or 
the  state  of  the  streets,"  to  quote  his 
own  words.  He  used  neither  tea, 
coffee,  tobacco  nor  spirits  in  any  form, 
beyond  the  rarest  exception  of  a  glass 
of  wine.  In  town,  where  he  dined  at 
six  or  later,  he  took  but  two  meals  a 
day.  His  diet  was  simple — fruit,  vege- 
tables, whole  meal  bread,  with  but  a 
modicum  of  fish,  flesh  or  fowl.  "I 
abominate  all  drugs  and  narcotics," 
he  said,  "and  have  always  avoided 
everything  which  spurs  nature  to  exer- 
tions which  it  would  not  otherwise 
make.  Even  with  my  food  I  do  not  take 
the  usual  condiments,  such  as  pepper 
and  the  like."  Another  characteristic 
of  Mr.  Bryant,  relating  to  his  penchant 
for  physical  training — he  never  took 
the  elevator  in  his  high-up  office,  but 
climbed  the  stairs,  as  the  next  best 
thing  to  hill  climbing. 

The  entire  muscular  system  requires 
exercise,  and  we  know  that  a  horse 
travels  with  less  fatigue  any  given  dis- 
tance when  he  has  some  up  and  down 
hill  work  to  do  than  over  a  dead  level 
course.  The  level  working  muscles,  so 
to  say,  are  resting  while  the  uphill  ones 
are  working,  and  vice  versa.  To  a  per- 
son tired  from  over  resting  exercise  is 
in  the  highest  degree  restful.  The 
everlasting  loafer  and  sitter  has  a  tired 
feeling  all  the  time,  which  can  only  be 
driven  away  by  gradually  working  up 
in  his  activities.  It  has  been  observed 
that  the  first  mile  in  a  walk  is  done 
with  considerable  effort,  when  the 
second  is  done  with  less,  and  the  third 
with  still  less  inconvenience,  and  even 
with  ease.  Hence  the  practice  of 
horsemen  of  scoring  for  a  race  by  a 
few  preliminary  brushes,  the  physio- 
logical explanation  of  which  is  that  the 
animal's  muscles  are  squeezed  free  from 
waste  matter  and  left  clean  and  springy 
for  hard  and  sharp  work. — Charles  C. 
Page,  in  Health  Culture. 


Yes,  He  Got  the  Prize. 


At  a  suburban  church  function,  not 
long  ago,  each  person  was  required  to 
wear  conspicuously  upon  his  or  her 
clothing  some  pictorial  or  other  device 
that  should  represent  in  "rebus  "  form 
the  title  of  any  well-known  book,  and 
all  the  others  were  to  guess  at  the  book 


intended.  A  prize  was  to  be  given  for 
the  most  ingenious  of  these  devices. 

"Paradise  Lost,"  represented  by  a 
card  upon  which  five  dice  had  been 
pasted,  and  from  which  two  had  evi- 
dently dropped  or  been  removed,  was 
easily  guessed.  "Hard  Times  "  was  no 
puzzle.  Neither  was  it  hard  to  recog- 
nize "A  Pair  of  Blue  Eyes,"  "Inno- 
cents Abroad,"  "Vanity  Fair,"  or 
"  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  in  spite  of  their 
pictorial  disguises. 

One  of  the  guests,  however,  had  a 
poser.  Attached  to  one  of  the  buttons 
of  his  coat  was  a  card  bearing  simply 
the  inscription:  "Ter." 

Everyone  at  last  gave  it  up  and  asked 
for  the  solution. 

"Why,  that's  easy,"  he  said.  "It 
means  '  A  Tale  of  Two  Cities.'  " 

"  Explain." 

"Manchester  and  Leicester.  Last 
syllables  of  both.  See?" 

"That's  not  fair,"  said  the  others. 
"It's  the  syllable  of  Chester,  Lancas- 
ter, Gloucester,  Chichester  and  Exeter. 
We  protest !" 

"Well,"  he  said,  "I  won't  insist. 
Try  this  one." 

He  turned  the  card  over.  It  was  in- 
scribed on  the  other  side  with  these 
three  letters  :    "  Ans." 

After  a  severe  mental  struggle  every- 
body gave  this  up  also. 

"  That  ought  not  to  puzzle  you,"  he 
said.    "  It's  The  Last  of  the  Mohicans." 

He  got  the  prize. 


The  Sacredness  of  a  Promise. 

It  is  a  matter  of  great  regret  that 
the  promises  of  a  great  many  people 
are — like  pie  crust  —  made  to  be 
broken.  I  need  not  say  that  this  is 
wrong,  for  you  know  it  perfectly  well, 
and  yet  I  dare  say  it  has  often  hap- 
pened that  when  a  friend  has  come  to 
you  saying,  "There's  something  I 
want  to  tell  you  awfully,  only  you  must 
promise  first  not  to  tell,"  you  have 
given  that  promise  without  hesitation, 
and  have  shortly  after  forgotten  that 
you  gave  it,  and  have  repeated  the 
matter  ;  or  else  have  wished  that  you 
had  not  pledged  yourself  to  secrecy,  for 
it  was  a  matter  in  which  secrecy  was 
wrong. 

Now  to  avoid  difficulties  of  this  kind 
the  obvious  remedy  is  to  be  very  care- 
ful about  receiving  confidences,  and  to 
entirely  decline  to  promise  to  keep  to 
yourself  anything  which  a  friend  or  ac- 
quaintance may  tell  you,  until  you  know 
what  that  thing  is.  If  you  do  this  you 
will  probably  hear  far  less  gossip  and 
scandal  than  you  would  do  otherwise, 
and  you  will  also  be  saved  making 
promises  too  numerous  to  be  always 
remembered,  or  which  it  is  your 
bounden  duty  to  break. 

"  But  can  it  ever  be  right  to  break  a 
promise  ?  I  thought  a  promise  was  sa- 
cred," I  hear  some  one  say.  To  which  I 
answer  that  a  promise  ought  to  be  sa- 
cred, and  that  therefore  it  ought  to  be 
made  deliberately  and  conscientiously. 
You  remember,  I  dare  say,  the  descrip- 
tion of  a  righteous  man  in  one  of  the 
Psalms,  and  how  it  is  said  of  him  that 
he  "  sweareth  to  his  neighbor  and  dis- 
appointeth  him  not,  though  it  were  to 
his  own  hindrance."  That  is  to  say  that 
his  promise  is  binding,  even  when  it  in- 
volves inconvenience  or  loss  to  himself. 
But  the  good  man  knows  that  he  has 
no  right  to  sacrifice  others,  and  there- 
fore he  never  makes  rash  promises,  the 
keeping  of  which  might  involve  a  crime 
against  an  individual  or  against  society 
at  large. 

A  very  good  instance  of  the  folly  of 
rash  promises  is  that  of  King  Herod, 
who,  pleased  at  the  dancing  of  Salome, 
the  daughter  of  Herodias,  told  her  to 
ask  of  him  a  gift,  and  swore  to  her 
that  he  would  give  her  whatever  she 
asked,  even  to  the  half  of  his  kingdom. 
The  girl,  prompted  by  her  mother, 
asked  for  the  head  of  John  the  Baptist. 
We  are  told  that  "  the  king  was  ex- 
ceedingly sorry,  yet,  for  his  oath's  sake 
he  would  not  reject  her."  The  keeping 
of  this  foolish  promise,  which  it  was 
Herod's  distinct  duty  to  break,  caused 
him  to  commit  murder. 

You  perhaps  may  think  that  your 
rash  promises  could  never  involve  you 
in  a  crime  like  Herod's,  but  like  me  re- 


mind you  that  it  is  as  dastardly  ai'deed 
to  kill  a  man's  fair  reputation  and  thus 
take  away  from  him  the  joy  of  life  as 
it  is  to  kill  his  body.  Many  a  reputa- 
tion is  "  done  to  death  byislanderous 
tongues,"  so  take  care  that  keeping  a 
foolish  promise  does  not  involve  you  in 
this  crime.  It  might  easily  happen, 
and  lately  a  friend  of  mind  had  to  break 
a  promise  of  secrecy  in  order  to  pre- 
vent such  a  catastrophe. 

It  came  about  thus.  A  lady  whom 
she  knew  and  hitherto  respected  came 
to  her  one  day  and  in  confidence  told 
her  she  had  some  trouble  with  a  mutual 
friend,  and  then  went  on  to  make  a 
most  serious  statement  against  that 
person's  moral  character.  My  friend 
knew  it  to  be  false,  and  said  so,  but  her 
visitor  would  not  retract  it,  and  simply 
quoted  what  various  acquaintances  had 
said  about  it.  Here  was  a  distinct  case 
of  reputation  killed,  and  my  friend  felt 
that  secrecy  on  her  part  would  be 
wrong.  She  then  and  there  said  she 
could  not  keep  silent,  but  that  she 
should  go  to  the  accused  and  tell  the 
story,  that  she  might  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  clearing  herself.  This  she  did, 
and  thus  the  breaking  of  a  rash  prom- 
ise saved  an  endangered  reputation. — 
Women's  Ideas. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Turnip  may  be  served  delicately  by 
cutting  it  while  raw  with  a  vegetable 
scoop  and  boiling  the  little  balls  in 
salted  water  until  tender,  being  care- 
ful that  they  keep  their  shape.  Drain, 
cover  with  melted  butter,  a  dash  of 
white  pepper  or  paprika  and  minced 
parsley. 

Warm  suds,  small  shot  and  some  well 
soaped  soft  paper  is  usually  all  that  is 
required  for  cleaning  cut-glass  bottles. 
But  when  there  are  stains  that  these 
agents  will  not  remove,  a  small  quan- 
tity of  muriatic  acid  may  be  added  to 
the  water  in  which  they  are  washed. 
This  should  be  left  in  the  bottle  for  a 
day  or  two,  then  drain,  rinse  thoroughly 
and  polish. 

Boil  a  firm  white  cabbage  for  fifteen 
minutes  in  salted  water;  pour  off  and 
add  fresh  water ;  boil  until  tender; 
set  aside  until  cold;  chop  finely.  Butter 
a  baking  dish  and  fill  with  the  chopped 
cabbage.  Make  a  sauce  with  these  in- 
gredients: One  tablespoonful  of  butter, 
one  tablespoonful  of  flour,  one-half  pint 
of  water  in  which  the  cabbage  was  first 
cooked;  salt,  pepper,  four  tablespoon- 
fuls  of  cheese.  Stir  all  the  sauce  ingre- 
dients, except  the  cheese,  over  the  fire 
until  smooth.  Season  with  salt  and  pep- 
per; add  the  cheese,  finely  grated. 
Pour  the  sauce  over  the  cabbage  and 
bake  for  ten  minutes  in  a  quick  oven. 

Simple  and  inexpensive  dessert  dishes 
are  ever  in  demand.  One  such  is  a  vel- 
vet cream  that  may  be  put  together  in 
a  few  minutes,  thus  economizing  time 
as  well  as  materials.  All  you  will  need 
will  be  two  tablespoonfuls  of  gelatine, 
one-half  cup  water,  one  pint  rich  cream, 
four  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  wineglass  of 
sherry.  Oranges  give  rise  to  many  in- 
expensive dishes.  For  instance,  make 
a  batter  consisting  of  one-half  pint  of 
sweet  milk,  two  eggs,  one  teaspoonful 
of  baking  powder,  one  tablespoonful  of 
flour.  Slice  oranges  crosswise  and  dip 
in  batter.    Fry  in  hot  lard. 


Deafness  Cannot  Be  Oared 

by  local  applications,  as  they  cannot  reach  the 
diseased  portion  of  the  ear.  There  is  only  one 
way  to  cure  deafness,  and  that  is  by  constitu- 
tional remedies  Deafness  is  caused  by  an  in- 
flamed condition  of  the  mucous  lining  of  the 
Eustachian  Tube.  When  this  tube  gets  inflamed 
you  have  a  rumbling  sound  or  imperfect  hearing, 
and  when  it  is  entirely  closed  deafness  is  the  re- 
sult, and  unless  the  inflammation  can  be  taken 
out  and  this  tube  restored  to  its  normal  condition, 
hearing  will  be  destroyed  forever;  nine  cases  out 
of  ten  are  caused  by  catarrh,  which  is  nothing  but 
an  inflamed  condition  of  the  mucous  surfaces. 

We  will  give  One  Hundred  Dollars  for  any  case 
of  Deafness  (caused  by  catarrh)  that  can  not  be 
cured  by  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure.  Send  for  oirculars, 
free.  F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SITUATION  WANTED, 

Young  man,  22  years,  with  practical  training  and 
knowledge  of  farming  and  fruit  growing,  and  a 
student  of  the  Agr  College  in  Berkeley,  wishes  a 
position  of  responsibility  on  some  large  farm, 
fruit  ranch  or  vineyard.  References  furnished. 
Address  W.  C.  S.,  oare  of  Paclflo  Rural  Press. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 


Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  May  15,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 

bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   739<@72V4  73K@72 

Thursday   T2%@ltt\  72H@70?$ 

Friday   71*@70X  7I«@70* 

Saturday   10\@10%  71>4@70K 

Monday   70  70X®72 

Tuesday  71*@70K  72«@7t 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  wore  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   5s  \X%&      5s  lOfcd 

Thursday   5s  lOftd     5s  lotfd 

Friday   5s  10Kd      5s  10  d 

Saturday   5s  I0y*d      5s  9*d 

Monday   6s  10xd      5s  9Hd 

Tuesday   5s  W\&      5s  95id 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 


Thursday. 


May. 

Dec. 

 @  

1  05H@1  04  % 

9»K@  

1  04X@1  0\% 

1  04!{@1  03X 

1  03%@1 

1  033@1  03'* 

 @  

1  03Ji@l  03?6 

Saturday  

Monday  

Tuesday  

Wednesday  

WHEAT. 

Trade  in  the  local  wheat  market  has 
continued  of  light  volume.  Offerings  have 
been  of  quite  moderate  proportions,  but 
at  the  same  time  the  demand  at  full  cur- 
rent rates  was  still  lighter  than  the  sup- 
ply. The  recently  improved  crop  pros- 
pects in  this  State  have  caused  ocean 
freight  rates  to  rule  a  little  firmer,  ships 
continuing  scarce.  The  latest  spot  char- 
ter reported  was  at  £1  16s.  3d.,  which  is 
about  2s.  6d.  per  ton,  or  a  full  2ic  per  cen- 
tal, over  the  lowest  rate  established  on 
ship  charters  when  dry  weather  was  pre- 
vailing. The  deep  sea  tonnage  now  here 
and  on  the  way  shows  a  carrying  capacity 
of  300,000  tons,  but  of  this  amount  the 
ships  in  port  do  not  represent  over  50,000 
tons.  This  is  practically  the  same  supply 
as  a  year  ago,  and  crop  prospocts  are 
much  the  same  as  then,  although  freights 
at  corresponding  date  last  year  were 
about  3s.  9d.  higher  and  wheat  about 
$1.50  por  ton  lower.  Estimates  are  being 
made  of  the  amount  of  the  coming  crop, 
but  they  are  necessarily  largely  guess- 
work. Whether  the  yield  in  this  State 
will  prove  less  than  800,000  tons  or  over 
1,000,000  tons  cannot  be  definitely  stated 
at  present,  but  prospects  are  for  a  very 
fair  yield.  What  is  needed  is  a  foreign 
demand  for  our  surplus  at  profitable  fig- 
ures. The  United  States  visible  supply 
east  of  the  Rockies  is  given  at  45,761,000 
bushels,  indicating  a  decrease  of  907,000 
bushels  for  the  week. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1901,  delivery,  99J@98c. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.04i@1.03J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
98c;  December,  1901,  $1.03|@1.03J. 

California  Milling  II  02V4@1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   \>s\<a.i  00 

Oregon  Valley   1  02K®  

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  02%@l  05 

Washington  Club   1  00  @1  05 

Oft  qualities  wheat   97!4@1  00 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

Liv.  quotations   6s3d(S6s3i4d  6sl!4d@6s2d 

Freight  rates   40®  s  35®36X8 

Local  market  (0  93X®   96*   |0  98*@1  01  ^ 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

There  is  a  fair  outward  movemont,  prin- 
cipally to  South  American  countries  and 
to  China,  but  trade  on  local  account  is 
hardly  up  to  the  average.  Labor  strikes, 
present  and  prospective,  are  interfering 
with  business  in  this  as  in  other  lines. 
Values  remain  quotably  unchanged,  but 
market  shows  no  noteworthy  firmness. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50®2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@8  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   8  60®8  85 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   %  75@8  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  35 

BARLEY. 
Values  for  feed  descriptions  have  aver- 
aged a  little  lower  than  preceding  week, 
and  it  is  queer  that  it  is  so,  as  there  is  no 
other  cheap  feed  obtainable.  The  demand  i 


is  slow,  however,  and  only  to  cover  most 
immediate  needs  of  millers  and  dealers. 
While  offerings  arc  far  from  heavy,  they 
are  proving  sufficiently  ample  to  give 
buyers  of  Feed  Barley  the  advantage. 
As  to  brewing  grades,  they  are  held  prac- 
tically the  same  as  for  some  time  past, 
with  no  great  quantities  presented  for  sale, 
but  Inquiry  is  light,  and  there  is  almost 
an  entire  absence  of  competition  between 
buyers.  The  option  market  was  slow,  and 
the  goneral  trend  of  prices  for  futures  was 
in  favor  of  the  buying  interest. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   77H®  go 

Feed,  fair  to  good   76*@  77V4 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   82tf@  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  fo  

Chevalier,  poor    @  

OATS. 

Market  continues  firm,  especially  for 
desirable  qualities.  Stocks  are  of  very 
moderate  volume,  and  are  mostly  of  com- 
mon to  medium  grades.  At  the  compara- 
tively stiff  values  now  current,  however, 
not  many  Oats  are  required  to  satisfy  the 
demand.  There  is  nothing  to  warrant 
anticipating  these  figures  to  hold  when 
new  crop  comes  upon  the  market. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  45  @1  50 

White,  good  to  choice   I  35  @1  42% 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  @1  32% 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  30  @1  42% 

Milling   1  42H@1  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  52% 

Black  Russian   1  12%@l  30 

Red   1  30  ®1  45 

CORN. 

Quotable  values  are  still  higher  than 
last  noted.  While  buyers  show  no  dis- 
position to  take  hold  freely  at  these  figures, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  very  marked 
declines  will  bo  experienced  in  the  near 
future.  As  for  some  time  past,  most  of  the 
Corn  offering  is  Eastern  product. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  45 

Large  Yellow   1  40  @1  45 

Small  Yellow   1  55  @1  80 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  30  @1  35 

RYE. 

Little  coming  forward,  but  there  is  at 
present  scarcely  any  inquiry.  Market 
lacks  strength,  quotable  values  remaining 
at  a  low  range. 

Good  to  choice,  new   80  @  82% 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Market  is  lifeless,  and  values  in  conse- 
quence are  for  tho  time  being  not  very 
clearly  defined. 

Good  to  choice   1  85  @2  00 

BEANS. 

There  is  little  doing  in  the  bean  market, 
and  not  likely  to  be  much  business  for  the 
next  90  days,  or  until  new  crop  beans  be- 
gin to  come  forward.  Present  stocks  of 
white  beans  and  Limas  are  entirely  too 
small  to  admit  of  any  great  amount  of 
trading,  and  they  are  held  too  high  for 
buyers  to  attempt  to  take  hold  in  either  a 
speculative  or  wholesale  way.  Offerings 
of  colored  beans  are  principally  Pinks  and 
Bayos,  and  for  these  varieties  the  market 
is  rather  favorable  to  buyers.  Quotable 
rates  show  no  appreciable  changes,  but  at 
present  are  based  mainly  on  asking  fig- 
ures or  the  ideas  of  holders. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                     4  76  @5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              4  75  ffi4  90 

Lady  Washington                            4  00  @4  15 

Butter                                              5  00  @6  CO 

Pinks                                                1  40  @1  65 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         2  25  @2  50 

Reds                                                 3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney                                       4  25  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice                        6  25  @6  40 

Black-eye  Beans                              2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans                                   1  25  @l  50 

Garbanzos,  large                               2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                              1  26  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Market   is  lifeless  at   nominally  un- 
changed values.    There  are  practically 
none  now  offering  from  first  hands. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  @2  80 

Niles  Peas   1  60  @1  75 

WOOL. 

Shippers  and  scourers  are  both  operat- 
ing, and  while  the  market  might  be  more 
active,  wools  are  changing  hands  about  as 
rapidly  as  can  be  reasonably  expected,  or 
as  fast  as  they  can  be  handled  to  ad- 
vantage. There  is  not  much  desirable 
shipping  stock  of  this  year's  clip  now  re- 
maining here  unplaced.  Scourers  are 
taking  hold  of  heavy  and  defective  wools, 
and  are  likely  to  have  their  plants  run- 
ning on  full  time  for  some  weeks  to  come. 
Values  are  ruling  steady,  and  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  anticipating  any  spe- 
cial changes  in  quotable  rates  during  the 
balance  of  the  season. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @16 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  foil 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  @11 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @10 

Southern,  12  mos   8  @  9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos   7  0  8 


Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  12  @11 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  M  il 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Middle  County   8  @  9 

San  Joaquin   7  @  8 

HOPS. 

Market  is  inactive,  with  values  nomi- 
nally the  same  as  previously  noted.  There 
are  virtually  no  holdings  of  last  year's 
hops  by  growers  and  not  many  remaining 
in  second  hands.  In  contracting  new  to 
arrive  there  is  not  much  doing,  dealers 
and  growers  being  apart  in  their  views. 
Bids  on  new  to  arrive  are  within  range  of 
10@13c.  for  choice  to  select. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   13K@16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  first  carload  of  now  grain  hay,  Bar- 
ley and  Oat  mixed,  and  of  good  average 
quality,  arrived  Saturday  last  and  brought 
$8  per  ton.  New  volunteer  oat,  stained, 
sold  at  $7.  Daily  receipts  of  new  of  fair 
magnitude  are  looked  for  from  this  time 
forward.  Values  are  being  tolerably  well 
maintained,  considering  the  fine  prospects 
for  a  good  average  yield  this  season. 

Wheat   8  00®13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00@11  50 

Oat   7  00®U  00 

Barley  ,   6  00®  9  50 

Volunteer   5  00®  8  00 

Alfalfa   7  00®  9  00 

Stock   4  50®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  12  60 

Straw,  f,  bale   40®  47% 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Supplies  of  Bran  and  other  mill  offal 
were  not  heavy  and  were  in  the  main 
steadily  held,  the  bulk  of  the  stock  being 
in  few  hands.  Prices  for  Rolled  Barley 
and  Milled  Corn  were  without  appreciable 
change,  the  latter  continuing  on  a  high 
piano. 

Bran,  f,  ton   16  00®  17  00 

Middlings   17  50®  19  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    16  50®  17  50 

Barley,  Rolled    17  50®  18  00 

Cornmeal      28  00®  

Cracked  Corn   29  00®  

SEEDS. 

There  is  little  doing  in  this  line  at 
present,  as  much  or  more  due  to  the  very 
limited  supplies  now  on  hand  than  to  any 
other  cause.  Mustard  is  too  scarce  to 
quote.  Alfalfa  is  meeting  with  no  de- 
mand, and  there  is  not  much  of  the  same 
on  hand.  Business  in  Bird  Seed  is  largely 
of  a  retail  character  and  at  generally  un- 
changed values. 

Per  M. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Flax   2  50® 3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  @  9% 

Alfalfa,  California   8  @  8% 

Per  lb. 

Canary   SM@  3\ 

Rape   2  ®  2% 

Hemp   3  @  3% 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Tho  Grain  Bag  market  shows  much  the 
same  condition  as  preceding  week,  con- 
tinuing moderately  firm  at  prevailing 
rates,  with  a  fairly  active  demand.  Spot 
bags  are  now  held  at  practically  tho  same 
figures  as  June-July  deliveries,  owing  to 
the  time  for  latter  being  so  near  at  hand. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  7  ®  7* 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   7  @— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  6\@  7 
State  Prison  Bags  In  lots  of  2000,  V  100.5  65  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fts  82*@85 

Woolsacks,  3Vi  fbs  30  @32H 

Fleece  Twine   7H@— 

Gunnies   —®\2% 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5S< 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6K@  7M 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

The  market  for  Hides  and  Pelts  pre- 
sents a  little  better  tone,  in  sympathy 
with  improved  conditions  East,  but  the 
change  for  tho  better  is  more  in  the  de- 
mand than  in  prices  obtainable,  offerings 
moving  more  freely.  Tallow  does  not  lack 
for  custom  at  prevailing  rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  C'ulle 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   9MQI0     8  <a»8% 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  66  fbs          8H®  9      7  ®7H 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   8   @  8%  6tf@7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs. .  8tffo  9  7  ®7% 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  tbs  .    8   fo  8V4  6%(<u7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @  9%  7  ®7% 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*@10  7%@8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—    9  @— 

Dry  Hides   15H@16  13V4@- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  fts..  15  @—  12  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  tbs   16  ®—   14  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  50  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         100  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @1  25 

Dry  Colts' Hides   SO  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  V  skin   80  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ¥  skin   60  ®  75 


Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   30  ®  56 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   10  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  IS 

Tallow,  good  quality   454  ®  4% 

Tallow,  No.  2   3  @  sjk 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   SO  ®  37H 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  @  10 

HONEY. 

No  large  quantities  of  new  honey  have 
yet  put  in  an  appearance,  but  the  antici 
pation  of  heavy  receipts  at  an  early  day 
is  imparting  a  weak  tone  to  the  market. 
Free  purchases  are  not  possible,  however, 
at  current  quotations,  and  dealers  may 
find  it  necessary  to  pay  better  prices  than 
now  nominally  current  before  securing 
any  considerable  portion  of  this  year's 
crop. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  ®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  ®  4% 

Extracted,  Amber  3%®  4 

White  Comb,  1B>  frames  11  ®12 

Amber  Comb   8  fold 

Dark  Comb   6   ®  7 

BEESWAX. 
Spot  stocks  continue  of  small  propor- 
tions, and  whilo  demand  is  not  particularly 
brisk,  buyers  find  it  necessary  as  a  rule  to 
pay  full  current  figures. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  f(  fb  26  @28 

Dark  24  ®25 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Market  for  Beef  has  ruled  quiet,  and 
while  not  quotably  lower,  firmness  has 
been  lacking.  Mutton  was  in  ample  sup- 
ply and  market  was  easy  in  tone  at  quot- 
ably unchanged  rates.  Prices  for  Lamb 
ruled  fairly  steady.  Veal  was  not  in  heavy 
receipt,  but  prices  showed  no  improve- 
ment. Hog  market  tended  in  favor  of 
buyers,  with  arrivals  of  Eastern  and  do- 
mestic fairly  liberal,  and  more  than  suffi- 
cient for  the  immediate  demand  at  full 
current  rates. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   7-,-A— 

Beef,  second  quality   7  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   6H®  7 

Mutton — ewes,  6H®7^c;  wethers   7  ®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6J4@— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6>4®— 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5£®  6 

Hogs,  feeders   — ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7%@  7J( 

Veal,  small,  fi  lb   8  @  9% 

Veal,  large,  V  n>   7H@  8% 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   8%®— 

POULTRY. 
The  market  as  a  whole  has  not  been  fa- 
vorable to  the  selling  interest.  Large  and 
fat  young  chickens,  more  particularly  full- 
grown  Young  Roosters,  free  from  spurs, 
sold  to  advantage,  with  light  arrivals  of 
this  description.  But  market  for  most 
other  kinds  of  poultry  was  slow  and  de- 
void of  firmness.  Common  old  fowls  and 
small  young  birds  were  in  larger  receipt 
than  tho  demand  warranted  and  sold  as  a 
rule  at  rather  low  figures. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  D>   11  ®  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  lb   8  @  10 

ti.  i  v.  California,  *  dozen   4  00  ®5  CO 

Roosters,  old   4  00  @4  25 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  @7  00 

Fryers   4  50  @5  CO 

Broilers,  large   3  50  ®4  00 

Broilers,  small   175  @2  60 

Ducks,  old,  $  dozen   3  50  ®4  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen   4  50  ft  5  50 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  26  ®l  50 

Goslings,  V  pair   1  25  @2  00 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  50  @l  76 

Pigeons,  young    1  60  01  75 

BUTTER. 
A  little  easier  tone  prevails  in  the  butter 
market,  with  demand  on  packing  and  cold 
storage  account  on  the  decrease.  There 
are  no  noteworthy  accumulations,  how- 
ever, of  desirable  grades  of  either  cream- 
ery or  dairy  product.  There  are  no  spe- 
cial changes  in  quotable  rates,  neither  is 
it  probable  that  values  will  recede  ma- 
terially below  current  levels. 

Creamery,  extras,  fib                           17  ®18 

Creamery,  fiists                                    It  @16H 

Creamery,  seconds                                —  @— 

Dairy,  select                                       16  ®\6% 

Dairy,  firsts   16H®16 

Dairy,  seconds                                     —  @ — 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy                           —  @— 

Mixed  store                                       13  @— 

Creamery  in  tubs                                 17  @19 

Pickled  Roll                                        —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          16  @17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair                           14  @15 

CHEESE. 
Supplies  of  regular  fiats  are  of  quite  fair 
proportions,  and  are  larger  than  imme- 
diate custom  can  be  found  for  at  full  fig- 
ures. Small  cheese  are  not  in  heavy 
stock,  but  demand  for  them  is  not  very 
active  at  the  prices  asked. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   — 

California,  good  to  choice   9  @  9% 

California,  fair  to  good   8%®  9 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9%@\0% 

EGGS. 

Demand  has  been  rather  slow,  not  only 
on  speculative  account,  but  also  for  imme- 
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diate  use.  Trade  has  been  materially  and 
unfavorably  affected  by  the  strike  of 
waiters  and  bakers.  There  were  more 
eggs  offering  than  could  be  placed  at  the 
going  rates. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16  @— 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  14J4©15 
California,  good  to  choice  store   13%@14 

VEGETABLES. 
Market  was  well  supplied  with  most 
kinds  of  Spring  vegetables  and  was  in  the 
main  favorable  to  buyers.  Especially  were 
Asparagus,  Green  Peas  and  Rhubarb  in 
liberal  receipt.  Green  Corn,  the  first  of 
the  season,  arrived  Tuesday  from  Winters 
and  was  reported  sold  at  50c.  per  doz. 
New  Red  Onions  arrived  freely  and  sold 
at  a  material  decrease  from  recent  rates. 
Old  Onions  were  in  very  light  stock, 
mostly  Australian,  and  were  firmly  held. 

Asparagus,  $  box   50  @1  50 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   2tf@  4 

Beans,  Wax,  ~f,  ft   4  @  7 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  fts. . .     75  ®1  00 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Cucumbers,  H  doz   50  @  65 

Egg  Plant,  ■$  lb   10  @  15 

Garlic,  V  ft   5  @  15 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental. ...  3  60  @4  CO 

Onions,  Australian,  f>  cental   4  50  @4  75 

Onions,  New  Cal.  Red,  W  cental   75  @1  10 

Peas.  Sweet  garden,     ft   2  @  2tf 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  $  sack   75  @1  00 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   6  @  10 

Rhubarb,  $  box   50  @  75 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  $  box   1  00  @1  25 

Squash  Summer,  $  box   1  00  @1  50 

Tomatoes,  ¥  box   75  @1  50 

POTATOES. 
Market  for  old  potatoes  has  not  varied 
materially,  either  in  quotable  rates  or 
general  tone,  since  last  review.  Offerings 
were  not  large,  and  were  mostly  in  few 
and  strong  hands,  bnt  buyers  took  hold 
sparingly  at  the  rather  stiff  prices  asked 
for  desirable  stock.  Strictly  fancy  Bur- 
banks  were  hardly  obtainable,  and  were 
salable  above  utmost  figure  warranted  as 
a  regular  quotation.  New  potatoes  have 
been  coming  forward  more  freely  but 
prices  were  very  little  lower  than  preced- 
ing week.  Sweets  continued  plentiful  and 
values  remained  at  low  levels. 

Burbanks,  River,     cental                   85  @1  25 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  $  ctl.  1  00  @1  30 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental              1  30  @1  65 

New  Potatoes,  V  cental                    1  50  @2  00 

Sweet  Potatoes,  Yellow,  f,  cental....    60  @  75 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Early  Summer  fruits  are  beginning  to 
make  a  fairly  good  display,  both  as  to 
quantity  and  variety.  Cherries  made  the 
most  liberal  showing  of  tree  fruit,  with  the 
quality  averaging  better  than  preceding 
week,  as  did  also  the  price.  Some  very 
choice  Black  Cherries  brought  $1.25  per 
box.  Pringle  Apricots  were  not  in  heavy 
receipt  and  some  were  not  sufficiently  ripe 
to  be  desirable.  Most  of  the  Blackberries 
and  Raspberries  on  market  were  from 
Newcastle,  and  the  Currants  from  San 
Leandro.  Common  Gooseberries  were 
rather  plentiful.  Some  Strawberries  ar- 
rived from  Florin,  the  quality  being  very 
good,  and  they  brought  mainly  $1.00@ 
1.25  per  crate.  Ben  Davis  Apples  from 
Chicago  in  California  boxes  were  offered 
$2.50@2.75  per  box.  Green  Apples  are 
beginning  to  arrive.  The  minimum  car- 
load weight  of  deciduous  fruits  going  East 
has  been  reduced  to  24,000  lbs.,  being 
formerly  26,000  lbs. 

Apples,  fancy,  4-tier  box   1  75@  2  25 

Apples,  good  to  choice,  <p  50-ft  box. .    1  00®  1  50 

Apples,  common  to  fair,  $  50-ft  box..   @   

Apricots,  Pringle,  V  box    1  00®  1  75 

Blackberries,  f,  crate    1  75®  2  00 

Cherries,  Black,  V  box   50®  1  00 

Cherries,  White,  *  box   35®  60 

Currants,  $  crate   75®  1  00 

Gooseberries,  common,  $  ft   3®  5 

Raspberries,  K»  drawer   75®  1  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  <p  chest. .  7  00@10  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest   4  00®  6  00 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
The  spot  market  for  cured  and  evap- 
orated fruits  is  far  from  being  in  satisfac- 
tory state,  or  as  holders  and  producers 
generally  would  have  it,  if  they  were  per- 
mitted to  shape  affairs  to  their  suiting, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  market  for  most 
kinds  of  dried  fruit  could  be  in  worse  con- 
dition than  it  is  at  present.  Although 
there  has  been  in  the  general  market  no 
active  trading  for  some  time,  there  has 
been  a  slow,  steady  movement,  which  for 
the  past  two  or  three  months  foots  up  an 
aggregate  of  very  respectable  proportions. 
The  result  is  that  to-day,  barring  Prunes, 
choice  te  select  dried  fruit  is  difficult  to 
obtain  in  anything  like  noteworthy  quan- 
tity, and  while  the  market  is  not  quotably 
higher  for  the  ordinary  run  of  offerings, 
high  grade  fruit  inclines  in  favor  of  sell- 
ers, and  most  desirable  is  salable  above 
quotations,  but  there  is  so  little  of  this 
sort  obtainable  that  to  mark  up  prices 
would  be  misleading.  Choice  Apricots, 
Apples  and  Pears  are  all  scarce,  and  there 
are  not  many  high  grade  Peaches  or 


Plums  offering,  but  fair  quantities  of  the 
lower  grades,  and  for  the  latter  sort  the 
market  displays  no  firmness,  dealers  show- 
ing no  special  disposition  to  purchase 
other  than  strictly  choice.  Where  the 
more  common  qualities  are  taken  hold  of, 
sellers  as  a  rule  have  to  accept  low  figures, 
and,  in  not  a  few  instances,  less  than  quo- 
tations where  stock  is  crowded  upon  the 
market.  Prunes  are  moving  slowly,  and 
while  officially  quoted  on  a  3c.  basis  by 
the  Growers'  Association,  sales  are  mainly 
on  a  2£c.  basis  for  other  than  the  large 
sizes,  with  business  in  the  latter  mostly  on 
a  2Jc.  basis. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   6  @  6% 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  $  ft..    7  @  7H 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   — @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @10 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   4H@  5 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3  @4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @7 

Nectarines,  f(  ft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5J4®  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  iyt 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts        3  ®  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @  5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @6 

Prunes,  Silver   4K@  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   4  @  5 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2% 

Apples,  quartered   2  @3 

Figs,  Black   2  @3 

Figs,  White   2Y,®  3% 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®5 

Pears,  prime  halves   2  @3 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No. 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  43£c;  50-60s,  4^c; 
60-70S,  3'4c\  70-80S,  3Hc;  80-90S,  2J£c;  90-100s, 
2^c;  100-120S,  l^c;  120  up,  l^c.  The  sell- 
ing price  of  Prunes  for  District  No.  1  is  %c.  per 
pound  less,  and  for  District  No.  2  He.  per  pound 
less  than  for  District  No.  3. 

RAISINS. 
A  very  quiet  market  is  reported.  Out- 
side of  moderate  transactions  in  5^c. 
seeded  raisins,  there  appears  to  be  for  the 
present  practically  nothing  doing.  The 
official  card  rates  of  the  Raisin  Growers' 
Association  show  no  change. 

F.  O.  B. ,  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  ^  20-ft 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   160  @ — 

do        do      2-crown,  f»  box   150  @ — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

*  ft   — @  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  6H 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  6y, 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  60-lb 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,^  ft..  5^®— 
Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  5V4c,  5^c.  and  5c.  for  4, 

3  and  2  crown  respectively. 
Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  ¥  ft.,  12c; 

choice,  11c;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 

7H@9o. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  ^  lb.,10!^o;  choice, 
9Hc;  standardise;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7@8c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Orange  market  was  heavily  stocked  and 
weak  for  common  grades,  while  strictly 
choice  to  select  Navels  commanded  slightly 
better  figures  than  had  been  ruling. 
Lemon  market  showed  no  appreciable  im- 
provement, either  in  general  tone  or  in 
quotable  rates,  supplies  continuing  liberal, 
with  demand  only  moderate.  Limes  were 
offered  freely  and  at  rather  low  figures. 

Oranges— Navel,  $  box   1  25@2  50 

Seedlings,  *  box   75@1  S.5 

Tangerines,  $  box   75®1  i;5 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   75@1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   1  75@2  CO 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@1  75 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  V  box   4  O0@4  50 

California,  small  box    @  

NUTS. 

Nothing  new  in  this  department.  Al- 
mond market  is  quiet  but  firm.  Walnuts 
are  practically  out  of  stock  and  not  quo- 
table. Peanuts  are  in  fair  request  at 
unchanged  values,  with  spot  supplies 
of  rather  light  proportions. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @  12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  Wi®  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-ploked   5V4®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

In  the  way  of  transfers  of  Wine  from 
first  hands  there  is  practically  nothing 
doing,  for  the  very  substantial  reason  that 
nearly  all  growers  have  disposed  of  their 
holdings.  For  dry  Wines  of  last  year's 
vintage  the  market  is  firm  at  nominally 
unchanged  values,  22@25c  per  gallon. 
That  the  coming  crop  will  bring  good 
figures  is  as  well  assured  as  anything  in 
the  future  can  be.  It  is  doubtful  if  strictly 
choice  Northern  wine  grapes  could  now 
be  secured  for  forward  delivery  at  $20  per 
ton.    The  steamer  Argyll,  sailing  Mon- 


day for  Panama,  took  324,000  gallons 
Wine,  the  bulk  of  the  shipment  being  for 
New  York. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

129,563 

5,741,270 

5,623,477 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.  89,572 

7,141,680 

5,968, 103 

Barley,  centals.. 

.  22,640 

3,444  398 

4,834,923 

Oats,  centals 

1,855 

593,115 

724,449 

102,315 

128,751 

112,042 

96,742 

Beans,  sacks  .... 

1,992 

536,406 

354,283 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  18,954 

1,414,882 

1,131,067 

Onions,  sacks 

.  3,084 

162.3C6 

148,405 

2,287 

145,696 

140,736 

1,745 

49,215 

50,057 

8,234 

10,243 

EXPORTS  BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks   90,678 


Wheat,  centals 
Barley,  centals 
Oats,  centals. . 
Corn,  centals. . . 
Beans,  sacks  . . 

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds   19,973 

Honey,  cases   10 

Potatoes,  pack's. . .  646 


84,166 
2,530 
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Since 
Julyl,  1900. 

3,357,460 
6,817,628 
1,954,639 
49,101 
3,538 
13,317 
85,959 
1  031,218 
560,820 
1,1-09 
129,440 


Rotary  Disc  Plows. 

All  the  plow  manufacturers  have  been 
making  experiments  of  this  style  of  plow, 
and  this  is  evidence  that  they  see  suf- 
ficient merit  in  the  principle  of  the  disc 
plow  to  try  to  determine  if  they  can  make 
the  plow  so  that  it  will  do  good  work  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  Benicia  Agricul- 
tural Works  of  Benicia,  Cal.,  evidently 
have  struck  upon  the  right  model,  for 
they  have  placed  orders  to  put  up  over 
1000  of  these  plows  for  next  season.  From 
all  accounts,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  other 
disc  plow  manufacturers,  and  many  appli- 
cations for  agencies  are  already  being 
made  to  the  selling  agents,  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton, San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles.  * 


MY  Citrus  Nursery  is  ex- 
empt from  frost  and 
free  from  black  scale. 
The  soil  is  particularly 
adapted  to  the  success- 
ful raising  and  hand- 
ling of  orange,  lemon, 
pomelo,  citron  and  lime 
trees. 

To-day  the  olive  is  a  recognized 
success  in  California,  and  I  have 
made  it  one  of  my  specialties. 

CITRUS  AND 

OLIVE  TREES 

Full  information  regarding  old 
and  new  varieties  that  have  been 
thoroughly  tested  can  be  obtained 
from  my  new  96-page  superbly 
illustrated  catalogue,  sent  to  any 
address  for  four  cents  in  stamps. 
Address, 

GEO.  C.  ROEDING,  Prop. 
Fancher  Creek  Hnrserles 
FRESHO.  CAL. 


Order  Them  Now! 

Thompson  Seedless,  Muscat,  and  Muscatel  Grapes. 
The  Zante  Currant  and  the  Sultana,  Rooted  Vines, 

The  undersigned  offers  to  close  contracts  with 
persons  desiring  any  of  these  varieties  for  next 
year  at  $10  per  1000,  to  be  delivered  in  good  order. 

This  is  an  opportunity  worthy  of  attention  of  all 
who  intend  to  plant  either  or  all  of  these  varieties. 
HAVE  A  HALF  MILLION  FOR  SALE, 

Refer  to  James  Littlejohn,  Mark  Pease  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Wilbur  of  Yuba  City,  who  have  grown  these 
varieties.  Address 

O.  A.  Wilbur,  Box  81,  TUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


NURSERYMEN 

Wanting  Imported  Aphis  Proof 
NORTHERN  SPY  ROOTS, 
correspond  with  the 

GARDEN  CITY  NURSERY, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 


Two  hundred  bushels  of  po- 
tatoes remove  eighty  pounds 
gri  of  "actual  "Potash  from  the 
|p|:  soil.  Unless  this  quantity 
WtZSi-  is  returned  to  the  soil, 
■Jl||jj|<  the  following  crop  will 
!§jg^il|.    materially  decrease. 

<=*?JS§*^-**w'?  we  have  books  telling  about 

llfafeESsS?.       composition,  use  and  value  of 
fertilizers  for  various  crops. 
K@  They  are  sent  free. 

&  ,  GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St., 
New  York. 


MEYER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


P&B 

fo  r 
the  farm 


P  &l  B  Building  Paper  is  made  of 
rope  manilla  stock  and  has  the 
greatest  tensile  strength  possible  in 
paper.  It  is  saturated  and  coated 
with  P&B  Compound,  which  ren- 
ders it  waterproof  and  odorless; 
makes  it  highly  resistant  to  acid, 
alkali  and  fume  attack  and  gives  it 
great  insulating  properties. 

P&B  Building  Paper  will  last  as 
long  as  the  building  in  which  it  is 
placed;  is  obnoxious  to  rats,  mice 
and  vermin;  is  proof  against  fume 
attack;  will  not  rot,  deteriorate  or 
decay,  neither  will  it  wrinkle,  crack 
or  easily  tear.  Use  it  for  fruit 
trays,  warehouses,  drying  and  fruit- 
drying  houses  and  chicken  houses. 
Place  it  between  the  walls  of  all 
buildings — keeps  out  cold;  not  af- 
fected by  heat,  water  or  dampness. 
Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

Owing  to  some  parties  not  be- 
(_J    ing  able  to  take  trees  they  had  {A 
|IV    contracted  for  early  in  the  season,  KO 

I  Still  Have  § 

a  Few 
Thousand 
Choice  Citrus 
Trees  for  Sale. 

The  market  price  takes 
them. 

Our  new  28-page  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all 
about  Citrus  Trees. 
Address 
K.  M.  TEAOOE,  Prop. 
SAN   DIMA8  NURSERIES, 
San  Dlmag,  California. 
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The  Casting  of  a  Large  Bell. 

Herewith  is  an  illustration  of  the 
casting  of  a  large  bell.  The  picture 
was  taken  as  the  hot  metal  was  being 
poured  into  the  mold.  The  bell  is  for 
the  United  States  Lighthouse  establish- 
ment, and  is  intended  for  the  north  end 
of  Alcatraz  island,  San  Francisco  bay. 
It  is  made  of  genuine  bell  metal,  as  this 
metal,  which  is  composed  of  copper  and 
tin,  has  been  found  to  produce  the 
clearest  and  longest  continued  vibra- 
tions of  any  metal  known.  The  weight 
of  this  bell  is  3300  pounds,  and  it  was 
made  by  W.  T.  Garratt  &  Co.,  brass 
and  bell  founders,  of  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


British  Market  for  Horses. 

Consul-General  Guenther  writes  from 
Frankfort,  March  29,  1901:  "In  con- 
sequence of  the  South  African  war, 
horses  are  in  great  demand  in  England. 
Between  October,  1899,  and  the  31st  of 
January,  1901,  35,775  mares  and  geld- 
ings and  3627  stallions  were  bought  in 
the  United  Kingdom  for  South  Africa; 
other  countries  furnished  36,314  mares 
and  geldings  and  35,516  stallions  for  the 
same  purpose.  The  British  horses, 
especially  those  from  Ireland,  are  said 
to  have  been  the  most  desirable,  those 
from  the  United  States  and  Canada 
following." 


"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal." 


Casting  a  Large  Bell. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


SilFresno  Scraper. 


Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  uttt  of  OUy  Hall, 
Sam  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.  :  A.  YAK  DEE  H  AILLEH,  Fret't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  126;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


Feeding  Compound 


For 
Live  Stock 


It  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  all  animals  that  they 
receive  a  suitable  addition  to  the  ration,  not  only  to  re- 
store them  if  out  of  condition,  but  to  keep  them  in  the 
^  most  profitable  state  of  health.     This  is  obtained  by 
\f  Lincoln  Feeding  Compound  which  is  a  ^reat  improve- 
ment upon  and  desirable  substitute  for  so-called  "Stock 
"uJJSoTJT^  Foods.      Write  for  literature  regarding  this  cheap  and 
economical  preparation. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

HRANCH  OFFICE:     3  7  Shsldon  Bide.,  San  Francisco. 


NITRATE   IS   OF   PRIME   VALUE   IN   THE   GROWTH  OF 


Citrus  fruits.  Deciduous  Fruits 

LVheat,  Cereals, 
Sugar  Beets,         Garden  Vegetables, 

Etc.,  Etc. 

EXPERT  OPINION — Dr.  Bernard  Dyer  (Consult  lug  Chem- 
ist of  Various  British  Agricultural  Societies),  writes: 

"Nitrate  of  Soda  is  not  a  mere  stimulant,  as  was  erroneously 
supposed  in  earlier  days.  It  is  a  true  and  very  profitable  plant 
food,  and  when  it  is  properly  used  It  neither  exhausts  nor  Injures 
the  soli,  but  improves  both  its  condition  and  its  fertility." 


NITRATE  OF 
SODA  AS  A 
FERTILIZER. 

For  Sale  »y  BALFOUR,  GUTHRIE  &  CO.,  316  California  St.,  San  Francisco. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets  on  Nitrate  of  Soda  as  a  Fertilizer. 

SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying  ground  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  -  New  York  -  Omaha  -  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  -  San  Francisco. 


UNION   OIL   COMPANY    OF  CALIFORNIA, 

PRODUCERS   AMD  REFINERS  OF 

PETROLEUM. 

«I^L°IU.  oe  DISTILLATE  FOR  SPRAYING. 

MILLS  BUILDING,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


California  S>  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 


By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURALTRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

Fruit  Cutting  and 
Pitting  Machine 


Is  Practical  In  All  Its  Workings. 

It  outs  the  fruit  entirely  round  and  pits  it  more 
carefully  than  It  can  be  done  by  hand.  The  work 
is  done  with  wonderful  rapidity,  six  pits  being  ex- 
tracted at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  whether 
the  fruit  be  large  freestone  peaches,  or  plums  of 
the  smallest  size.  It  is  capable  of  handling 

One  Ton  of  Apricots  Per  Honr. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  apricots  have  been  satisfac- 
torily cut  and  pitted  with  these  machines. 

It  Does  Not  Pash  the  Pit  Through  the  Frnlt, 

but  holds  the  pit  firm  while  the  fruit  is  carefully 
removed  without  being  bruised— the  pits  are  de- 
livered separate  from  the  fruit. 

The  Advantage  of  This  Machine  Is  Very 
Apparent, 

as  one  machine  and  one  man  practically  represent 
fifteen  or  eighteen  cutters.  This  perfect  machine, 
which  Is  guaranteed,  is  the  result  of  ten  years  ex- 
perimenting and  Improving.  These  machines  will 
be  rented  for  the  fruit  season  for  (50  each;  for  sale 
at  •150  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles.  If  it  Is  not  satisfac- 
tory after  two  days'  trial  it  can  be  returned  and 
the  money  refunded.  Address 

J.  SMITH  BRIGGS, 

336  E.  SECOND  ST  ,    LOS  ANGELES,  CAL. 

Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.BR    A.  CO.. 
16  and  18  Drnmm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blaka,   Moffltt  db  Touunm, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No...  ss-57-59-61  pirst  St.,  San  FrancUco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  *  00  Portland,  Or. 
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Sharpies  "Tubular 

FARM 

Cream  Separators 

Fifty  Dollars  for  a  High  Grade  Sharpies  Separ- 
ator Is  Taking  Them  Off  Like  Hot  Cakes. 
|  The  Buttercup  is  a  beau  t  if  u  1  separator 
of  the  Tubular  type,  handling  175  lbs 
of  milk  per  hour 
to  perfection.  Its 
bowl  is  a  plain 
tube  only  2  inches 
in  diameter  and 
weighs  a  couple 
of  pounds.  Even 
a  small  pan  of 
>  milk  can  De  put 
through  profita- 
bly and  washing 
up  will  require 
but  two  or  three 
minutes.  We  or- 
iginally thought 
to  name  it  the 
"Finger  Separator."  it  turned  so  eas- 
ily with  one  finger.  It  does  its  work 
perfectly,  giving  thick  or  thin  cream, 
of  smooth,  velvety  character,  finest 
for  table  use  or  butter  making. 

Tubular  Hand  Separators  and  Steam 
Driven  Separators  for  largo  dairies  are 
the  delight  of  every  user,  they  require  bo 
little  power,  skim  bo  clean,  and  are  so  sim- 
ple, easily  washed  and  keptin  order.  We 
warrant  them  to  give  enough  more  butter 
from  the  same  milk  than  any  other  separ- 
ator.to  pay  over  6%  interest  on  their  whole 
first  cost.  A  free  trial  to  every  one.  Book, 
"Business  DairyiDg,"&catalog  No.  181  free. 
Sharpies  Co.,  P.  M.  Sharpies, 

Chicago,  Ills.        West  Chester,  Pa. 


HORSE- HIGH! 

..  BULL '  STRONG  ... 

With  our  Duplex  Automatio 
Ball  Bearing  Woven  Wire 
Fence  Machine,  any  farmer 
can  make  100  Styles,  and  from 

SO  to  7(7  rods  a  day 

of  the  best  and  most  practi- 
cal fence  on  earth  at  a  cost  for 
the  Wire  to  make  it  of  ifrom 

2(7  to  30c.  par  rod 

We  sell  Ornamental  Fence 
and  Gates,  Farm  Fence  and 
Gates,    Plain,   Barbed  and 

Colled  Spring  Wire 

direct  to  the  farmer  at  whole- 
sale prices.    Catalogue  free. 

KITSELMAM  BROS. 

Box  Dli.Muncle,  Ind. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  8ale  by 

L.  C  MOREHOUSE. 
WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


\»|THE    STOCK  YARD. 


Our  TJ.  3.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  ezperlenoe,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  Inventions  patented  through 
Dbwby,  Strong  <fc  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  In  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Prttt.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  In  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  TJ.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Issued 
to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  oan  give  the  best 
and  moit  reliable  advloe  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  Inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
first-olass  agenoies  In  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  far 
superior.  Advice  and  circulars  free. 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

And  918  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


MONEY  in  HONEY! 


THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Telia  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copt  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111 


Superiority  of  the  Hereford  Grade  for  Beef. 

There  is  no  argument  more  convinc- 
ing than  one  whose  premises  are  sup- 
ported by  dollars  and  cents,  and  the 
following  account  of  an  experiment  at 
the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  clearly 
demonstrates  the  difference  in  cash  re- 
turns that  may  be  expected  from  feed- 
ing an  animal  of  the  most  improved 
beef  type,  such  as  the  Hereford,  and  in 
feeding  a  scrub.  While  in  this  incident 
the  two  extremes,  perhaps,  are  used, 
the  result  is  not  an  unusual  one. 

"A  Hereford  steer  made  a  gain  of 
2.03  pounds  per  day  under  feed,  and 
was  sold  at  twenty-four  months,  weigh- 
ing 1624  pounds.  A  high-grade  Jersey 
steer  under  like  conditions  was  sold  at 
thirty-three  months,  weighing  1300 
pounds,  and  for  the  nine  months  fed 
made  a  gain  of  two  pounds  per  day. 
The  amount  of  feed  given  each  of  the 
animals  was  practically  the  same,  and 
the  feed-lot  results  were  practically 
equal.  The  gain  in  weight  depends 
solely  on  digestion,  and  the  digestion  of 
the  unimproved  steer  or  scrub  may  be 
just  as  good  or  even  better  than  the 
highly  improved  beef  breeds.  There  is 
no  reason  that  the  latter  should  give 
greater  returns  for  the  feed.  But 
when  these  steers  were  marketed  there 
was  a  great  difference.  The  compari- 
son was  by  altogether  a  different  stand- 
ard. The  Jersey  sold  at  $2. 12 h  below 
the  top  of  the  market  and  the  Here- 
ford for  10  cents  above,  making  a  dif- 
ference of  $2. 22 J  per  hundred  pounds. 
In  the  sale  of  the  two  types  the  Here- 
ford netted  67£%  of  beef  and  the  Jersey 
57£%,  the  beef  type  having  10%  more 
beef.  When  the  carcasses  were  hung 
up  that  of  the  Jersey  weighed  763 
pounds,  with  190  pounds  of  internal  tal- 
low and  55  pounds  of  suet,  while  the 
Hereford  carcass  weighed  888,  with  95 
pounds  of  internal  tallow  and  38  pounds 
of  suet,  the  percentages  of  these  as 
compared  with  the  carcass  being  re- 
spectively 32.1  and  15,  the  proportion 
of  tallow  and  suet  in  the  Jersey  being 
more  than  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
Hereford.  A  great  point  was  in  the 
gain  of  the  choice  cuts  in  the  beef  type 
— the  power  of  these  animals  to  make 
the  kind  of  product  the  market  de- 
mands— instead  of  the  Jersey  putting 
the  gain  in  tallow  while  there  was  not 
enough  flesh  on  the  back  to  decently 
cover  the  bones.  The  market  returns 
from  the  Hereford  carcass  were  49% 
more  than  from  the  Jersey  carcass. 
The  tallow  price  was  4  cents  while  that 
of  the  high-priced  cuts  was  19  cents." 

The  Hereford  Shows  and  Sales. 

Secretary  Thomas,  of  the  American 
Hereford  Breeders'  Association,  writes 
us  that  at  a  recent  meeting  of  the  com- 
mittee that  will  have  the  series  of 
Hereford  shows  and  sales  this  fall  in 
charge,  a  ruling  was  made  that  is  of 
considerable  interest  to  prospective  ex- 
hibitors. During  the  past  shows  it  was 
permissable  for  a  large  breeder  to  show 
as  many  entries  in  a  single  class  as  he 
desired  and  had  cattle  eligible.  By  the 
recent  ruling  this  will  not  be  permissa- 
ble this  fall,  as  each  breeder  will  not  be 
allowed  more  than  one  entry  in  each 
class.  This  will  put  the  breeder  with 
a  few  head  on  an  equality  with  the 
larger  breeder,  as  each  can  show  only 
his  best  animal  and  can  win  but  one 
prize  in  each  class.  It  will  also  tend  to 
distribute  the  prize  money  more  gener- 
ally among  the  various  exhibitors,  and 
prevent  any  two  or  three  men  from 
securing  the  major  portion.  Under 
this  favorable  circumstance  it  is  hoped 
that  many  of  the  Hereford  breeders 
who  have  not  been  in  the  habit  of  show- 
ing will  make  an  exhibit  this  fall. 


Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LARGE  USERS  OF 
CREAM  SEPARATORS. 



EVERY  large  user  of  separators  in  the  country  is  now 
using  and  buying  De  Laval  machines  exclusively. 
Nearly  all  have  tried  various  "cheaper"  separators 
and  cast  aside  thousands  of  dollars  worth  of  them.  The 
same  thing  is  true  in  Europe  and  throughout  the  world. 

The  dairy  or  farm  user  may  well  profit  by  experience 
of  such  large  users.  The  difference  between  a  superior 
and  an  inferior  separator  is  j  ust  as  material  on  the  farm 
as  in  the  creamery.  But  the  small  user  may  be  hood- 
winked or  fail  to  appreciate  the  difference,  while  the  big 
user  can't  long  overlook  it. 

Send  for  a  20th  Century  catalogue  and  see  for 

yourself  what  the  big  users  of  separators  are  doing. 

«  •  »  

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 

Chicago 

103  &  105  Mission  Sr., 

San  Francisco 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
Philadelphia. 

327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


SO  EAST  TO  FIX. 


THE^pULTON 

Hand  or  Windmill 

PUMP. 

MANUFACTURED  BY  :  :  : 

A.  T.  AMES, 


Elgin  Watches  Bold  by  Jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.  Elgin  National  Watdh  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Universal  Church. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by 
M.  J.  Worthen. 

I  went  to  church  this  morning, 
To  the  Temple  of  Nature's  God, 

The  church  was  by  the  hillside, 
My  seat  the  bright  green  sod. 

No  usher  showed  me  where  to  sit, 
Or  scanned  my  threadbare  clothes, 

For  I  was  there  to  worship  God, 
And  worship  as  I  chose. 

A  choir  of  feathered  songsters 
Was  singing  above  my  head; 

They  sang  :  "  He  careth  for  us, 
He  sees  that  we  are  fed. 

"  Think  ye  the  God  who  made  us 
And  heeds  the  sparrows  fall, 
Thinks  ye  are  of  less  value 
Than  we  who  are  so  small  ?  " 

Lilies  of  white  and  purple, 

That  never  toiled  or  spun, 
Praised  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Ghost, 

And  praised  the  Three  in  One. 

T  saw  that  the  hills  eternal 
Lifted  their  heads  in  prayer, 

And  God's  own  benediction 
Filled  earth  and  sea  and  air. 

I  bowed  my  head  before  Him, 
At  the  close  of  that  holy  hour, 

And  gave  to  God  true  worship 
With  bird  and  hill  and  flower. 

San  Jose. 


Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — The  regular  meet- 
ing of  Tulare  Grange  was  held  in  its 
hall  on  Saturday,  the  4th  inst.  The 
third  and  fourth  degrees  were  con- 
ferred on  a  class  of  four.  A  committee 
of  five  was  appointed  to  arrange  with 
Giant  Oak  Grange  for  a  picnic  on  the 
18tb  inst.  Arrangements  were  made 
for  Children's  Grange  Day  the  first 
Saturday  in  June. 

The  subject  of  "  Free  Rural  Mail  De- 
livery "  was  considered,  but  Bro.  Hol- 
comb,  who,  at  the  last  previous  meet- 
ing, was  appointed  to  inquire  into  it, 
reported  that  the  conditions  of  the  post- 
office  department,  as  to  distance  and 
number  of  families,  cannot  be  yet  com- 
plied with. 

The  May  subject— "Why  Do  We 
Favor  the  Introduction  of  Nature 
Studies  in  Our  Public  Schools  and  What 
Can  We  Do  to  Secure  It?" — was  con- 
sidered. After  a  full  discussion  of  the 
subject,  it  was 

Resolved,  That,  in  the  judgment  of  the 
members  of  this  Grange,  more  attention 
should  be  given  in  our  public  school  to 
nature  studies;  that  this  instruction  need 
not  necessarily  interfere  with  other  es- 
sential studies,  but  that  the  teaching  of 
them  can  be  made  both  useful  and  inter- 
esting to  the  students. 

A  letter  of  thanks  was  read  from  the 
floral  committee  of  the  late  Floral 
Carnival  to  the  Grange,  for  premium 
offered  and  assistance  given  the  Car- 
nival. 

The  Secretary  read  an  article  from 
the  World's  Work  Magazine  on  methods 
and  results  of  propagating  new  varie- 
ties of  wheat,  as  practiced  by  the  U.  S. 
Experimental  Station  of  Minnesota  and 
by  Vilmorin,  an  eminent  agricultural 
investigator  of  France,  perhaps  second 
only  to  our  own  Luther  Burbank.  This 
gave  rise  to  an  interesting  discussion  of 
methods  of  cultivation,  as  practiced  by 
the  experimental  station,  by  the  in- 
vestigator and  by  the  practical  farmer, 
and  that  of  the  conditions  of  climate 
and  soil  in  its  effects  on  qualities  of  the 
crop. 

It  was  conceded  the  farmer  has  first 
to  consider  the  articles  for  which  there 
is  a  commercial  demand  and  whether 
his  soil  and  climate  justify  his  produc- 
tion of  such.  These  are  essential  to  his 
success  in  business. 

The  June  subject  for  consideration  is, 
"  Why  Is  Our  Agricultural  College  En- 
titled to  the  Support  and  Patronage  of 
Our  Farmers,  and  in  What  Way  Does 
a  Training  at  an  Agricultural  College 
Benefit  a  Young  Farmer?"       J.  T. 

LEE  D.  CRAIO, 

Rotary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet. California  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Holstein-Friesian  Association. 

The  sixteenth  annual  meeting  of  the 
Holstein-Friesian  Association  of  Amer- 
ica will  be  held  at  the  Yates  Hotel, 
Syracuse,  New  York,  on  Wednesday, 
June  5,  1901,  at  10  o'clock  a.  m.,  for  the 
election  of  officers  and  the  transaction 
of  any  other  business  which  may  legally 
come  before  it.  All  persons  interested 
in  Holstein  -  Friesian  cattle,  whether 
members  of  the  association  or  not,  are 
most  cordially  invited  to  attend  this 
meeting. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


H  OLSTEINS — Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-y  r.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds. 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke. 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  6  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  dorses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.   Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.CC  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy.  Cal  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  wants.  Flue  roosters  for  sale.  Eggs  fl  50  per 
setting  of  15.   Incubator  lots  15.00  per  100. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  THOROUGHBRED  FOWLS  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  PleaBant  Grove,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  NILES <S  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


S.  P.  LINDGREN  &  SONS,  Klngsburg,  Cal.  For 
Bale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.  S.  B.  Wright.  Santa  Rosa.  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  dt 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shlres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf  oran,  1900 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and 
importer  of  South  Down  9heep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Publishers 
of  the 

"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers' 
Hand -Book 
and  Guide." 
Price  40c. 


Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

1317  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


•  land  %  good  deal  more  reliable  T>o«M)'t 
aw  break  ita«OTi  or  make  I  la  chick*  loairy. 
Doesn't  at* j  oil  the  nest  and  allow  the  era* 
to  chill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  b* 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 

llftbeototely  twrfect  w  to  Inrobfttor  MMDtUls — proper  applica- 
tion aad  distribution  of  heat  and  moisture,  rein* 
latlon  and  ventilation.  For  MtoSM  eggs.  WE  PA1 
FREIGHT  ANYWHERE  1"  the  r.  3.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Petal u inn  Incubator  Co.,  Box  217  Petaluma,  Cal. 


No  wind  mill  has  ever  met  with  such  unqualified 
endorsement  or  sprung  so  quickly  in  popular  favor. 

The  eause  is  not  far  to  seek.  It  is  due  to  superior  mater- 
ialand  construction  and  the  introduction  of  an  entirely 
new  and  improved  system.  The  wonderful  double 
gear,  adding  double  strength,  double  power,  etc.  The 
long  bearings  with  interchangeable  boxes  which  may 
beeasily  replaced  without  removing  anypart  of  the  mill. 
Even  distributed  load.  No  overhangiug  strain  or  tor- 
sion. Stands  the  severest  storms  without  bendiug  or 
buckling.  These  are  but  a  few  of  the  leading  features 
of  the  Samson.  This  is  the  last  appearance  of  the  Sam- 
sen  advertisement  for  this  season.  DO  not  fail  therefore  to 
send  at  on™  for  our  free  Samson  Art  Catalogue  and  keep  it 
for  future  reference. 

Stover  Mfg.  Co..  568  River  St..  Freeport.  Ills. 


From  Yerba  Bnena  Herd,  Santa  Clara  County,  Owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  788  Montgomery  St 

San  Francisco,  California. 


ESTABLISHED  1870. 


EL  TORO  OP  YERBA  BL'ENA-Prlze  Winner  from  Calf  to  Sweepstakes. 


SCORE  OF  FOUR  GREAT  BULLS,  faTti*?®^^ 


Washington. 


New  Scale  of  Points  for  Bulls  and  Heifers. 

Adopted  by  the  American  Jersey  Cattle  Club  at  the  Annual 
Meeting,  held  May  6,  1885. 


'■at 
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1—  Head  small  and  lean;  face  dished,  broad  between  the  eyes  and  narrow 

between  the  horns   ,  

2—  Eyes  full  and  placid;  horns  small,  crumpled  and  amber  colored  

3—  Neck  thin,  rather  long,  with  clean  throat  and  not  heavy  at  the  shoulders 

4—  Back  level  to  the  setting  of  the  tall  

5—  Broad  across  the  loin  

6—  Barrel  long,  hooped,  broad  and  deep  at  the  flank  

7—  Hips  wide  apart;  rump  long  

8—  LegB  short    

S»— Tall  fine,  reaching  the  hockB,  with  good  switch  

10— Color  and  mellowness  of  hide;  inside  of  ears  yellow    

1:1—  Teats  rather  large,  wide  apart  and  squarely  placed  

15 —  Disposition  quiet  

16—  General  appearance  and  apparent  constitution  
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For  further  information,  address  HENRY  PIERCE,  728  Montgomery  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

Is  still  in  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  In  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  nave  the  Champion 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record:  California  State  Fair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  ribbons: 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  53  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  In 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 


SESSIONS    «fc  CO. 


117     E.    23rd  St. 


L  o »     Angeles,  Ceil. 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


FOR  POULTRY 


We  have  put  in  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  Is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  in  five  hours  it  Is  sacked  and  ready  for  shipment.  Ours 
is  the  only  genuine  odorless  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  market.  Sample  free.  Try  it  for  your  poultry. 
N   OHLANDT  A-  CO.,  Indiana  and  Yolo  St  a.,  San  Francisco.    (Successors  to  Emery  fertilizer  Co.) 


COTSWOLD  RAMS. 

Eighty  head  of  imported  Cotswold 
Rams  for  sale. 

May  be  seen  at  Crows  Landing  on  San  Joaquin 
river.  For  mutton  lambs  they  are  unexcelled. 
Inquire  of  KIRK  PATRICK  &  WHITTAKKR, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LO\A/  PRICES, 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 

West  Coast  Wire  k,  Iron  Works, 

6  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


\A/all  Paper 

FOR  UNFINISHED  ROOMS. 

Ingrain  effect.  In  blue,  terra  cotta,  green  and 
red.  Put  on  with  tacks  or  mouldings;  no  paste. 
Covers  any  rough  surface  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 

BONE8TELL  CO.. 
401-403  Sangome  St.,       San  Francisco,  Oal. 


on  a  PEERLESS  machine  command  the 
top  price  on  the  market.  Maximum  quality  and 
quantity  at  minimum  cost.  Simple,  cheap  and 
durable  Machines  to  suit  any  size  orchard. 
Hums  wood  or  coal.  Evaporates  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties. No  experiment;  proven  In  aolual  test  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  methods. 

Catalogues,  testimonials  and  fu'l  information 
on  application  to 

B.  CUNNINGHAM, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  LIBERTY,  ORE. 


May  18,  1901. 
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SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

BEGINS   ITS   THIRD   SESSION   JUNE  10. 
Catalogues  by  applying  to  M.  L.  PANCOAST,  Secretary, 
510  Golden  Gate  Avenue. 


OPERATING  ROOm. 


A  STAR 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 


put  to  work  in  almost  any  com- 
munity will  make  more  money 
for  its  owner  than  he  can  de- 
rive from  three  or  four  times 
the  capital  invested  in  any- 
thing else.     It  thus 
takes  butlittle  capital 
to  get  into  an  honor- 
able and  profitable 
business.     They  are 
Ideal  machines  for  water, 
'  oil,  gas  and  salt  wells.and 
are  unequalled  for  making  "boreholes"  for  test- 
ing mineral  lands.  Drill  all  sizes  and  depths.  We 
carry  full  line  of  drill  supplies,  tools,  cables,  etc. 
Write  at  once  for  Free  Catuloeue* 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


CALIFORNIA  STUHP 


PULLER. 


The     /W o st     r* o va/ e r f l 1 1     made  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNBS,  flgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St.,  San  Francisco. 

FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

One  20  H.  F.  Peerless  Traction  Engine. 
Built  by  Geisen  Mfg.  Co.,  Penn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Condition  first  class;  just  out  of  shop  after  thor- 
ough repairing.  Boiler  good  as  new  and  newly 
covered.  Gear  cast  steel.  Engine  has  run  two 
seasons  and  is  suitable  for  plowing,  harrowing  or 
traction  purposes.  For  further  particulars,  ad- 
dress H.  BRIDGFORD,  39  Stockton  St.,  S.  F. ,  Cal. 


ALONG  THE  ROAD 

PAGE  13  wire  58-lnch  Highway  Fence  is  giving 
splendid  satisfaction.  It's  so  NEAT  and  STEONG. 
PAGE  WOVEN  WIKE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


THE  WEBSTER 

ACTUAL  MORSE  POWER 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 

GUARANTEED 

CATALOGUEMAILED  FREE 

W00DIN&  LITTLE 

312  MARKET  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 
—  CAL.  — 


i \$25  TO  S50  A  WEEKS 

I  That's  what  agents  can  mako  selling  Iwans'  Patent  Im- 
f  proved  Post  Hole  and  Well  Augers.   A  man  can 
do  thrice  the  work  with    an     .^AVil^^^^^aw  ddQ 
WAN'  ■     ri.  ^BaVM^  ^bj 

,  »5 

Highest  award  World's  Fair,  ^JjaM|*k4r  rft> 
.  1893.  Price,  each,  4,  5,  S,  7,  8  J  *"|S 
I  or»lnoh,  12.00;  10  inch,  13  00.  Users  value  them  »t 
1 125.  Consult  hardware  dealers,  or  write  u»  tor  particulars  ot 
f  tat  full  line.  IWAS  BROS.,  Dept.  2,Btreator,W. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Go. 


The  Prune  Association. 

To  the  Editor: — I  desire  to  answer 
"  Viator  "  of  Cupertino  in  your  valuable 
paper  of  May  4  on  the  prune  question. 
As  to  the  failure  or  success  of  the  As- 
sociation, I  disagree  with  him,  for  I 
think  it  can  be  made  a  success  and 
that  we  can  regulate  the  supply  and 
demand  and  control  the  prices,  but  we 
must  first  start  on  a  proper  business 
form.  We  must  not  do  as  the  Associa- 
tion has  been  doing,  selling  the  small 
prunes  first ;  but  I  will  try  to  outline 
the  way  to  success  in  the  future. 

First,  we  advocate  prunes  as  four 
sizes,  yet  they  make  seven  or  eight, 
which  is  deception  to  start  with.  First 
regulate  the  sizes  with  a  first  size  from 
25s  to  50s,  second  size  from  50s  to  70s, 
third  size  from  75s  to  100s,  fourth  size 
from  100s  and  up.  Then  we  would  have 
the  four  sizes  we  advertise  and  no  de- 
ception. 

When  the  Association  has  charge  of 
the  fruit  offer  nothing  for  sale  but  size 
No.  1 ;  when  sold,  put  on  the  market 
size  No.  2,  and  no  other  ;  when  sold,  put 
size  No.  3  on  the  market,  and  no  other  ; 
and  when  sold,  if  the  market  is  satis- 
fied, just  make  wine  or  feed  to  the 
swine  lot  No.  4,  and  by  so  doing  we  can 
control  the  supply  and  demand  and  we 
always  have  the  very  best  fruit  on  the 
market,  which  will  keep  all  of  the  small 
prunes  out  of  the  market.  I  would  reg- 
ulate the  price  in  this  way:  First,  put 
the  price  on  No.  1,  I  would  suggest,  8 
cents  ;  on  No.  2,  6  cents ;  on  No.  3,  4 
cents ;  No.  4,  2  cents,  if  sold  at  all,  but 
I  would  say  never  sell  them  at  all.  Let 
them  be  made  into  wine  or  brandy  on 
shares  and  then  sell  the  product,  and 
by  so  doing  they  will  never  reach  the 
jobbers'  hands.  We  must  run  our  own 
business  and  then  we  can  control  the 
market,  regulate  the  supply  and  de- 
mand, and  by  so  doing  we  can  set  the 
prices  for  the  first  three  sizes  high 
enough  so  that  we  can  afford  to  feed 
the  small  ones  to  the  swine  or  dump 
them  into  the  bay. 

I  am  a  reader  of  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  and  a  fruit  raiser,  and  I  have 
prunes  in  the  combine.  I  desire  it  to 
be  a  success,  as  I  know  that  unless  it  is 
made  so  we  will  have  to  dig  up  prune 
trees,  for  if  the  jobbers  control  us  we 
must  be  their  slaves.  This  is  a  free 
country  and  I  want  my  freedom  ;  there- 
fore, let  every  fruit  grower  stand  firm 
for  the  Association  and  back  it  with 
both  fruit  and  money,  if  needs  be,  for 
we  know  that  it  is  done  for  a  good 
cause.  We  must  admit  that  the  man- 
agement has  been  wrong,  but  we  must 
all  live  and  learn.  There  never  was 
anything  done  or  made  that  could  not 
be  changed  for  the  better,  so  let  us 
elect  new  officers  and  try  again.  We 
can  afford  to  make  three  or  four  trials 
better  than  we  can  afford  to  be  con- 


trolled by  the  middleman.  So  I  will 
say,  long  live  the  Association  and  down 
with  the  middleman. 

Esparto.  W.  H.  Biddall. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

A  CONTAGIOUS  SKIN  DISEASE. 

Toithe  Editor:— We  have  a  cow  that 
keepsJicking  herself  and  rubbing  against 
posts.  In  places  she  has  the  skin  licked 
off  lin  little  spots.  We  thought  it  was 
caused  by  horn  flies.  What  is  it,  and 
whatl.'can  we  do  for  it,  and  is  it  con- 
tagious ?  She  appears  to  be  well  other- 
wise. -  Sulphuret,  Riverside. 

It  U  a  parasitic  skin  disease  and  is 
more  than  likely  to  attack  other  ani- 
mals. Apply  the  following  once  daily: 
Creoline,  4  ozs. ;  olive  oil,  8  ozs. ;  oil  eu- 
calyptus, £  oz. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 
510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 


An  Acknowledgement  of  a  Gift  from 
Porteiville. 

A  carload  of  fruit  shipped  by  fruit 
growers  of  Porterville  district  was  re- 
cently distributed  among  San  Francisco 
charitable  institutions,  including  hos- 
pitals, orphan  asylums,  Salvation  Army 
and  benevolent  societies — in  all  about 
forty  societies  were  remembered.  All 
these  organizations  were  very  glad  to 
receive  fruit  in  such  quantities  and  ap- 
ply for  it  in  case  of  a  repetition  of  the 
gift.  The  Associated  Charities  would 
also  act  as  distributing  agent  again  and 
consider  it  a  move  in  the  right  direc- 
tion. Fruit  that  would  otherwise  go 
to  waste  is  given  to  people  who  could 
not  otherwise  have  it,  thus  a  benefit  is 
conferred  and  the  market  not  in  any 
degree  injured.  The  Porterville  car 
was  shipped  April  30th  and  received 
May  3rd.  The  Southern  Pacific  gave 
the  transportation. 

Removal  Notice. 

We  take  pleasure  in  calling  attention  to 
the  removal  on  May  1st  of  the  Pasteur 
Vaccine  Co.  to  the  Pasteur  Building, 
158-160  E.  Huron  St.,  Chicago.  The  suc- 
cessful career  of  this  concern  during  the 
last  six  years  at  its  old  location,  56  Fifth 
avenue,  Chicago,  is  well  known  to  every 
stock  raiser  in  the  United  States  and  Can- 
ada who  bas  had  any  experience  with 
black  leg,  as  the  stock  raisers  are  indebted 
to  the  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  for  Black  Leg 
Vaccine.  This  removal  became  necessary 
on  account  of  the  growth  and  extension  of 
business.  The  Pasteur  Building  is  an  ele- 
gant four-story  building.  The  Pasteur 
Vaccine  Co.  now  furnishes  quite  a  number 
of  reliable  veterinary  remedies,  and  has 
issued  some  instructive  and  interesting 
new  literature  in  regard  to  the  diseases  of 
live  stock  and  their  treatment,  which  will 
be  gladly  mailed  free  on  request. 

Fertilizer  Experiments. 

We  have  received  a  copy  of  a  little 
pamphlet,  entitled  "Experiments  With 
Fertilizers,"  which  has  been  prepared  by 
the  supervising  committee  of  the  experi- 
mental farm  of  the  North  Carolina  State 
Horticultural  Society  for  gratuitous  dis- 
tribution among  farmers.  The  object  of 
this  publication  is  to  instruct  farmers  how 
they  can  carry  out  practical  field  tests  on 
a  simple  scale,  to  show  which  combina- 
tions of  plant  food  are  needed.  At  this 
experiment  farm  they  have  a  very  com- 
plete line  of  experimental  work  on  fruits 
and  vegetables  inaugurated,  and  the  little 
book  indicated  gives  results  of  the  work. 
It  can  be  had  free  of  charge  by  addressing 
the  superintendent  of  the  experimental 
farm,  Southern  Pines,  N.  C. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  yeara  our  vaccines  have  been 
used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  in  the  worst 
Infested  districts  of  Califo  nla  and  with  the  best  of 
results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and  proving  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  Investment  to  the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  Is  tested  and  found  reliable  before 
a  single  dose  Is  put  on  the  market. 

Write  for  literature  and  testimonial). 

Tbe  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

Bacteriological  Dept.,  FRESNO,  CAL. 


Everybody  1 
Knows  c 
About  j» 

A 

Household 
J  Medicine 

A  Safe  and  Sure  Cure  for 
w  Cramps      Coughs  Bruises 
#  Diarrhoea   Colds  Burns 
Sprains  and  Strains. 

Gives  instant  relief. 

Two  sizes,  25c.  and  50c. 
Only  one  Pain  Killer,  Perry  Davis'. 

K¥¥¥¥W¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥?*2 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potasb 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \A/.   JACKSON    dfc  CO., 
Hole  Agents,     •     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO.  CAL. 

List  of  U.  S.  Patents  for  Pacific  Coast 
Inventors. 

REPORTED   BY   DEWEY,    STRONG  &  CO., 
PIONEER   PATENT  SOLICITORS 
FOR  PACIFIC  COAST. 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  APRIL  30,  1901. 

673,106.— Arc  Lamp  —  S.  H.  Anderson, 

Pasadena,  Cal. 
672,931.  —  Necktie   Holder  —  H.  W. 

Ayres,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
673,073. —  Liquid  Air  Vessel  —  G.  A. 

Bobrick,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

673.134.  — Gate— O.  K.  Cleveland,  Amer- 
ica, Cal. 

672,974.— Photo-plate  Holder— H.  A. 

Clifford,  S.  F. 
673,016.— Mowing  Machine— C.  C.  Cof- 

flnberry,  Union,  Or. 

673.135.  — Seed  Drill  —  H.  A.  Denny, 
Reardan,  Wash. 

673,118.—  Reflector  —  J.  T.  Edwards, 

Weaverville,  Cal. 
673,255.— Fish  Dressing  Machine— S. 

Haigh,  S.  F. 
672,940.— Pipe  Wrench  —  A.  Heberer, 

Alameda,  Cal. 
673,263.— Timber  Hook  —  Hitchings  & 

Lachappelle,  Hoquiam,  Wash. 

672.981.  —  Separator  —  R.  W.  Jessup, 
S.  F. 

672.982.  —  Separator  —  R.  W.  Jessup, 
S.  F. 

673,023.— Garment  Supporter— J.  Jor- 

genson,  S.  F. 
673,058.— Concentrator  — M.  S.  Leve, 

Fruitvale,  Cal. 
672,949.— Vehicle  Axle— A.  C.  Massey, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
673,213.— Scale— J.  A.  Menard,  Phcenix, 

A.  T. 

673,216.  —  Staple  —  W.  H.  Morehouse, 

Wasco,  Or. 
673,142.  —  Stamp  Affixer  —  A.  H. 

Schaar,  S.  F. 
673,068.— Valve  Piston— J.  P.  Simmons, 

S.  F. 

673,031.— Baby  Carriage— A.  H.  Schleu- 

ter,  Oakland,  Cal. 
673,180.— Vaporizer— H.  G.  Tassell,  S.  F. 
673,304.— Cultivator  — B.  D.  &  F.  M. 

Tharp,  Athena,  Or. 
671,371.— Steeper— J.  T.  Thorp,  Corval- 

lis,  Or. 

673,330.— Ticket  Case— J.  E.  Waldeck, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Notices  of  Recent  Patents. 

Among  the  patents  recently  obtained 
through  Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scien- 
tific Press  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent 
Agency,  the  following  are  worthy  of  spe- 
cial mention: 

Fruit  Grading  Machine.— No.  672,- 
453.  Dated  April  23,  1901.  S.  McGarvin, 
Fresno,  Cal. 

This  invention  is  designed  to  grade 
fruit  into  different  sizes,  and  consists  of 
inclined  screens  disposed  in  parallel  planes 
with  an  imperforate  conveyor  beneath 
and  parallel  of  each  screen,  and  in  the 
plane  with  and  a  part  of  the  succeeding 
screen.  Means  are  provided  for  horizon- 
tally reciprocating  the  frame  and  project- 
ing the  fruit  through  the  machine  and 
contrary  to  the  force  of  gravity.  Means 
are  provided  at  the  end  of  each  screen 
whereby  the  varying  grades  of  fruit  thus 
segregated  are  discharged. 
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NEW  GOODS. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


NEW  STYLES. 


♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


NEW  PRICES. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ ♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


DEERE 
VEHICLES  B 

ARE  ALL  W 


TRADE 


MARK. 


RIGHT. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  BUGGY  CATALOGUE  G 
AND  GIVE  US  AN  OPPORTUNITY  TO 

FIGURE  WITH  YOU.  WE  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
A  BETTER  SELECTION  AND  BETTER 

PRICES  THAN  ANY  HOUSE  ON  THE  COAST. 


SEE    THAT    YOU    H/W/E    THIS  TRADE 
MARK    ON    YOUR  BUGGY. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


NEW  INSECTICIDE. 

First  Introduction  to  America  of 

jtt  Spile  tectiie  Snap. 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  Paris  Exposition  and  winner  of  Gold  Medals 
J  at  International  Expositions  of  Rome,  Ville  de  Dijon  and  Turin,  also 
<  i  Diploma  of  Honor  at  Marseilles.    Recommended  as  efficacious  by  largest 
j  [  European  nurserymen  and  growers,  including  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  J 
and  others.    All  pests  of  outdoor  and  indoor  plant  life,  including  San  Jose  ♦ 
ib  to  the  effects  of  this  remedy.    Fruit  growers,  superin-  t 


n  CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


FOK- 


\\  scale,  succumb 

( \  tendents  of  parks  and  large  estates  and  horticulturists  generally  will 
j  j  oblige  us  by  writing  for  pamphlets,  prices  and  other  information. 

V.  CASAZZA  &  BRO., 


190=192  Prince  St., 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


• 

I 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  in  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 't^llSA?- 

Branch   Office,   37    Sheldon   Building,   San    Francisco  Cal, 

FRANCIS,  SMITH   8c  CO., 


-MANTTFACTDRERS  OF- 


FOR    TO  WIN    WATER  WORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL, 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


O-  H-  EVANS 

Machine  \A/oi~k:s, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 


Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 

they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 

FMr-st  -  Class    Machine  U/ork 


Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pump*,  Power  Pumpo,  Etc  , 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work. 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing 


The  "jCocomobile"  Company 

OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


STATIONS 
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No.  m. 


208  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
03  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
100   Telegraph    Avenue,  Oakland. 

Your  choice  in  nine  different  styles.  Ladies 
can  operate  them.  Sold  in  guaranteed  condition 
at  reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  catalogues 
and  information  will  be  sent  on  application. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  i\%  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  ooal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Beit  Range  made.  WH,  G.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louli,  Mo.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  21. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY.  MAY  25.  1901. 


THIKTIETH     YEA  K 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Alaska  Transportation  in  Winter. 

Two  illustrations  on  this  page  illustrate  the  novel 
transportation  facilities  of  Alaska.  The  dog  team 
shown  sledding  a  boiler  to  a  placer  claim  is  too  com- 
mon a  sight  to  be  a  novelty  either  at  Atlin,  where 
the  view  was  taken,  or  in  the  Klondike.  The  sleigh 
ride  behind  the  reindeer  at  Nome  is  new  in  Alaska. 
Except  at  Cape  Nome  and  Port  Clarence,  the  experi- 
ment of  introducing  reindeer  has  so  far  been  a  fail- 
ure, and  it  is  only  this  winter  just  past  which  has 
afforded  much  opportunity  for  their  use  at  these 
places.  There  are  recent  reports,  however,  that  at 
certain  points  reindeer  are  doing  well  and  may 
ere  long  prove  as  serviceable  as  was  anticipated  at 
their  introduction.  One  writer  speaks  of  them  as 
coming  into  a  settlement  and  being  driven  away  by 
the  large  dog  population,  while  if  they  are  met  by 
men  away  from  settlements  they  are  quite  tame  and 
enjoy  the  petting  which  is  offered  them.  The  corre- 
spondent who  sends  us  the  photograph  says  that  the 
reindeer  team  has  just  been  hitched  up  to  take  sev- 
eral of  the  ladies  of  the  "Four  Hundred"  at  Jack- 
son's Egloo  for  a  sleigh  ride  on  the  tundra — great 
swampy  plains  lying  near  the  level  of  the  ocean,  cov- 
ered in  summer  with  low  vegetation,  moss,  grasses 
and  Arctic  bushes,  but  all  frozen  over  in  the  winter, 
so  that  a  good  coursing  surface  is  had. 

As  for  the  dogs  which  are  the  old  transportation 
agencies  in  Alaska,  it  is  an  interesting  fact  that  all 
kinds  of  dogs  are  now  being  used  and  some  of  them 
are  proving  better  than  the  Alaska  dogs.  The  latest 
drawback  is,  however,  announced  in  the  form  of 
hydrophobia,  which  apparently  attends  the  dog  even 
in  that  far-away  latitude.  This  is,  however,  of  less 
moment  now  probably  because  of  anti-rabies  inocula- 
tion, which  we  believe  is  found  effective. 


The  Pan-American  Exposition  at  Buffalo  is  for- 
mally opened  as  we  go  to  press.  President  McKin- 
ley  sent  from  San  Francisco  a  congratulatory  dis- 
patch, which  included  the  following  lofty  sentiment : 
"May  there  be  no  cloud  upon  this  grand  festival  of 
peace  and  commerce  ;  no  thought  of  rivalry  except 
that  generous  competition  in  useful  arts  and  indus- 
tries which  benefits  all.  I  earnestly  hope  that  this 
great  exhibition  may  prove  a  blessing  to  every  coun- 
try of  this  hemisphere,  and  that  even  the  world  at 


Hauling  a  Boiler  by  Dog  Team  at  Atlin,  B.  C. 


large  may  profit  by  the  progress  of  which  we  give 
proof  by  the  lesson  of  our  efforts  and  their  results.  I 
trust  that  it  may  become  evident  before  this  exhibi- 
tion closes  that  our  vast  and  increasing  prosperity  is 
fruitful  of  nothing  but  good  to  our  elders  in  the 
brotherhood  of  nations,  and  that  our  onward  march 
may  forever  exemplify  the  divine  sentiment  of  '  peace 
on  earth  and  good  will  toward  men.' :' 

The  wide  reaching  character  of  modern  agricul- 
tural investigation,  and  especially  perhaps  the  wide 
demand  for  results  attained  in  California,  is  seen  in  a 
recent  issue  of  the  Ceylon  Observer,  which  contains 
a  letter  from  a  Russian  expert,  resident  in  Paris, 
commending  the  alkali  investigations  of  Prof.  E.  W. 
Hilgard  of  California.  Thus  the  work  goes  around 
the  world,  being  passed  on  from  California  to  Europe 
and  thence  to  India — the  tidings  of  agricultural  dis- 
covery being  flashed  from  point  to  point.  It  reminds 
one  of  the  old  signal  fires  by  which  the  ancients  com- 


municated news  of  their  triumph  from  mountain  top 
to  mountain  top  —  except  that  modern  announce- 
ments go  faster  and  reach  farther. 


A  Reindeer  Sleigh  Ride  at  Nome,  Alaska. 


California's  experience  with  the  bounty  business 
for  "varmints"  seems  to  be  reproduced  elsewhere.  It 
is  telegraphed  from  Salt  Lake  that  gophers  at  5 
cents  a  head  have  brought  practical  bankruptcy  to 
the  county  of  Tooele,  Utah.  They  multiplied  so  rap- 
idly as  to  become  a  veritable  plague,  and  enterpris- 
ing men  and  school  boys  as  well  have  profited  so  much 
by  killing  them  and  receiving  bounty  for  their  tails 
that  the  county  commissioners  not  only  have  abol- 
ished the  practice  of  paying  bounties,  but  also  have 
been  compelled  to  cancel  bids  for  the  erection  of  a 
new  county  jail  because  nearly  all  the  treasury  funds 
have  been  paid  out  for  gopher  tails.  Men  joined  in 
the  hunt.  The  little  animals  were  slaughtered  by  the 
thousands,  and  one  day  the  county  paid  out  $800  in 
bounties.  So  great  became  the  strain  that  notice 
has  now  been  published  abolishing  the  bounty,  bring- 
ing an  end  to  a  very  flourishing  industry.  The  notice 
came  too  late  to  save  the  treasury;  but  in  the  mean- 
time the  county  has  been  rid  of  a  pest  that  was 
bringing  ruin  to  every  farmer.  The  difference,  how- 
ever, between  California  and  Utah  lies  in  the  fact 
that  we  have  not  been  rid  of  the  pests,  even  though 
large  sums  of  money  have  been  paid.  Perhaps  Utah 
will  also  find  ere  long  that  there  are  plenty  left  for 
seed.    •  

The  California  Raisin  Growers'  Association  in 
meeting  at  Fresno  on  Saturday  last  decided  to  re- 
organize upon  an  entirely  new  plan.  The  growers 
will  lease  their  vineyards  outright  to  the  combine  for 
a  term  of  three  years.  The  growers  will  attend  to 
the  raising  of  the  crop  and  the  association  will  mar- 
ket it.  The  consideration  for  the  lease  is  to  be  $10, 
for  which  shares  will  be  issued.  A  canvass  will  now 
be  made  for  signatures  to  the  new  contract.  If  a 
large  percentage  of  growers  should  remain  on  the 
outside  the  association  will  cut  prices  to  force 
them  in. 

The  Floral  Congress  in  session  in  this  city  last 
week  was  very  rich  in  essays,  some  of  which  we  hope 
to  secure  for  publication.  The  attendance  was  good 
and  drawn  from  the  whole  length  of  the  coast. 
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The  Week. 


Very  wide  and  sincere  is  the  rejoicing  that  Mrs. 
McKinley  is  triumphing  over  the  illness  which  gave 
such  grave  apprehension  at  the  time  of  our  last  print- 
ing. For  several  days  her  life  was  in  imminent 
danger,  and  sadness  replaced  the  rejoicing  which 
Californians  had  planned  for  the  Presidential  visit. 
Toward  the  close  of  last  week,  however,  the  tide 
turned,  danger  was  passed  and  the  popular  spirit 
uprose  with  the  welcome  participation  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Kinley in  the  launching  of  the  Ohio,  to  attend  upon 
which  had  largely  depopulated  the  sovereign  State 
whose  name  the  great  ship  bears,  and  threatened  to 
breed  a  temporary  famine  of  good  things  in  California. 
This  week  the  President  and  several  of  his  Cabinet 
are  waiting  in  this  city  until  the  invalid  attains 
strength  for  an  eastward  journey  by  the  shortest 
route  to  her  home. 

A  less  happy  outcome  of  the  week  is  the  strike  of 
workmen  in  several  allied  trades  and  manufactures 
for  a  nine-hour  instead  of  a  ten-hour  day.  This  whole 
matter  of  shortening  the  labor  day  is  a  marvel  to  the 
agriculturist,  who  finds  that  he  has  to  improve  even 
upon  the  sun  as  a  measurer  of  the  labor  necessary  to 
secure  his  livelihood,  and  his  dearest  hope  in  the 
matter  is  that  the  organizations  now  calling  work- 
men from  their  tasks  may  not  push  their  power  to 
the  extent  of  interfering  with  his  procuring  harvest 
supplies  or  the  sale  of  his  products.  Sometimes  the 
labor  troubles  of  cities  and  transportation  companies 
have  wrought  havoc  with  the  farmers'  industry  and  j 
have  caused  his  products  to  perish  on  the  ground  or 
in  the  markets.  It  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  the 
present  issue  may  be  reached  without  sacrifice  from 
the  food  producer. 

Spot  wheat  has  fallen  25  cents  per  ton  and  is  quiet, 
though  three  ships  have  cleared  this  week  for 
Europe.  Futures  are  unsettled,  but  mostly  down- 
ward in  their  course.  Barley  is  weak  and  dragging 
at  the  last  decline;  arrivals  are  not  large,  but  seem 
hard  to  place.  Oats  are  still  scarce  and  high,  but 
not  many  are  wanted  ;  corn  is  out  of  sight ;  a  sale 
at  $1.50 — almost  an  equivalent  of  wheat  at  twice  its 
present  value.  Other  cereals  are  unchanged.  Dry 
beans  are  still  steady  for  whites  and  Limas,  with  col- 
ored beans  depressed.  Hay  has  a  fair  market;  new 
hay  is  easy  and  unchanged,  though  little  is  arriving. 
Bran  is  stiff  and  scarce — 50  cents  to$l  higher — which 
brings  it  almost  up  to  middlings.  Beef  and  mutton 
are  unchanged— easy  and  quiet.  Hogs  are  weak  at 
the  last  decline;  there  is  free  offering  of  both  East- 


ern and  local  hogs,  though  receipts  of  the  former  are 
likely  to  slacken  if  the  Eastern  improvement  in  val- 
ues holds.  Butter  is  holding  its  own,  the  surplus 
being  steadily  packed  ;  Alaska  orders  are  said  to  be 
considerable.  Cheese  is  weak  and  lower.  Eggs  are 
dull;  the  pack  or  storage  of  eggs  is  held  to  be 
twice  as  great  as  usual,  being  increased  by  storage 
of  Eastern  eggs,  which  were  worth  less  than  they 
cost  on  arrival,  and  are  held  for  the  usual  rise  later 
in  the  season.  Poultry  is  recovering  a  little.  Old 
potatoes  are  too  bad  to  sell  as  they  might,  while  new 
potatoes  are  stiff.  Flooding  of  a  tule  island  threat- 
ens the  immediate  supply  somewhat.  New  red 
onions  are  easier,  though  bought  high  in  the  interior 
— in  fact,  more  than  they  now  sell  for  here.  A  few 
fine  oranges  sell  well,  but  common  are  low.  Lemons 
are  dragging,  in  competition  with  cheap  limes.  Cher- 
ries are  selling  high  and  there  is  not  much  complaint 
of  rain.  Canners  are  said  to  be  paying  up  to  $200 
per  ton  for  Royal  Amies,  and  to  $140  for  choice 
blacks.  Receipts  of  apricots  are  light  so  far,  and 
early  peaches  are  too  green.  Berries  are  selling 
well,  with  moderate  supply  of  choice.  Aside  from 
prunes  and  raisins,  the  dried  fruit  market  is  cleaned 
up  well.  Prunes  are  slow  and  irregular,  with  sales 
a  little  above  the  old  cut  rates.  Raisins  are  doing 
but  little  outside  of  advertising  stock.  Wool  is  mov- 
ing steadily  at  unchanged  prices. 

Governor  Gage  has  appointed  Mr.  W.  H.  Mills 
honorary  commissioner  to  the  Pan-American  Exposi- 
tion and  the  appointment  will  widely  commend  itself 
to  Californians.  It  is  a  singular,  but  we  hope  not  a 
very  widely  significant  fact,  that  when  there  are 
places  without  pecuniary  reward  merit  and  fitness 
are  quite  apt  to  be  recognized,  and  when  there  are 
ample  funds  in  sight  they  are  bestowed  upon  those 
who  freely  indulge  in  bickering,  rioting  and  gluttony. 
Whether  we  shall  ever  outgrow  this  state  of  affairs 
none  can  tell  but  we  hope  we  have  had  enough  of  it 
during  recent  years,  for  this  generation  at  least. 
Mr.  Mills  will  do  well  at  Buffalo  in  pointing  the  les- 
sons to  be  learned  from  the  fine  displays  which  will 
go  forward  from  different  parts  of  the  State  and  the 
State  will  gain  much  both  in  population  and  in  trade 
by  the  prominent  notice  which  our  resources  and 
capabilities  will  attain.  Telegraphic  reports  are 
that  the  exposition  is  opening  this  week  in  fine  shape. 

The  latest  report  by  the  Government  experts  on 
beet  sugar  gives  California  a  leading  place.  The  ex- 
pert, C.  F.  Sayler,  says  that  there  will  be  forty-two 
sugar  factories  in  operation  throughout  the  United 
States  by  the  end  of  next  autumn.  Everything  indi- 
cates that  the  industry  is  thoroughly  established 
throughout  the  country.  California  is  the  leading 
State  in  production,  with  eighteen  factories,  includ- 
ing the  largest  in  the  world.  The  immense  amount 
of  pulp  and  refuse  left  after  the  extraction  of  the 
sugar  appeals  especially  to  farmers  and  industries 
that  grow  out  of  farm  products.  Mr.  Sayler  says  no 
other  feed  for  stock  is  so  valuable  and  so  cheap  as 
beet  pulp.  The  beet  sugar  factories  turn  out  from 
45%  to  50%  of  the  original  weight  of  the  beets 
worked  in  the  form  of  refuse  or  by-product.  Sugar 
beets  seem  to  respond  especially  to  cultivation  in  the 
arid  region,  where  they  have  given  better  results 
than  any  other  crop.  The  arid  section  has  been  en- 
abled to  cope  with  other  sections  of  the  country 
where  the  crops  have  been  produced  by  natural  rain- 
fall, not  in  the  amount  of  tonnage  per  acre,  but  in 
the  higher  sugar  contents  and  the  purity  of  the  beet. 
Still,  sugar  beet  growing  does  not  please  all  Califor- 
nia farmers  and  the  sugar  factories  are  all  securing 
lands  of  their  own  upon  which  they  can  locate  tenant 
growers  who  can  figure  a  profit  out  of  the  prices 
which  the  manufacturers  are  willing  to  pay  for  the 
beets. 

What  a  community  of  wideawake  people  can  do 
for  their  own  entertainment  and  profit  can  be  seen 
in  a  circular  which  we  received  announcing  a  flower, 
natural  history  and  art  exhibition  which  will  be  held 
in  the  old  Chautauqua  building,  Pacific  Grove,  on 
June  13  to  15,  under  the  management  of  the  Pacific 
Grove  Museum  Association,  of  which  Mr.  T.  W. 
Cowan,  the  well-known  English  botanist  and  apiarian, 
is  president.  Many  prizes  have  been  donated.  We 
doubt  not  all  will  be  surprised  and  delighted  with  the 
profusion  of  excellent  things  which  flourish  by  the 
seaside  at  Monterey. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Leaf  Drop,  Leaf  Spot,  Apple  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor:— Find  enclosed  two  bunches  of 
leaves— one  is  from  an  apricot.  Would  like  to  know 
why  they  are  dying.  The  other  leaves  are  from 
Yellow  Newtown  and  White  Winter  Pearmain  ap- 
ple trees.  Is  it  San  Jose  scale  ?  If  so,  is  it  proper 
to  spray  all  trees  in  orchard  next  winter  with  kero- 
sene and  lye,  as  I  have  pears,  plums,  prunes,  apri- 
cots and  cherries  in  the  same  orchard  ? 

I  would  like  to  know  the  general  process  of  prun- 
ing the  winter  apple  trees  in  the  Watsonville  coun- 
try.— Subscriber,  Lompoc. 

The  dying  of  the  apricot  trees  is  not  due  to  any 
parasitic  disease,  so  far  as  the  specimens  show.  The 
leaf  stem  seems  to  fail  first  and  to  shrivel,  thus  caus- 
ing the  death  of  the  leaf.  The  cause  of  the  trouble 
lies  back  of  the  specimens  sent,  and  may  be  due  to 
several  causes,  but  which  of  them  we  cannot  guess. 
In  such  cases  samples  of  twigs  or  branches  should  be 
sent — not  leaves  alone. 

The  apple  leaves  are  being  injured  by  one  of  the 
leaf-spot  fungi— so  called  because  they  make  round- 
ish spots  on  the  leaves  in  which  the  tissue  turns 
brown,  shrinks  and  parts  around  the  edges  and  fre- 
quently drops  out,  leaving  a  roundish  hole.  When 
these  are  abundant,  as  in  some  of  your  specimens, 
the  circles  join  and  the  injury  becomes  irregular  in 
shape.  This  is  not  the  San  Jose  scale,  which  is  a 
roundish  disk,  about  the  size  of  a  pin's  head,  upon  the 
bark  of  the  twigs  and  branches.  It  is  not  found  on 
the  leaves  usually,  though  it  does  take  freely  to  the 
fruit.  Here,  too,  for  full  examination,  you  should 
have  sent  some  t^igs  with  the  leaves.  The  pure 
kerosene,  followed  by  lye,  which  has  good  standing  in 
your  locality  as  a  San  Jose  scale  killer,  would  have 
no  effect  upon  the  trouble  which  these  leaves  show. 
The  treatment  would  be  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  in  the 
winter,  followed  by  Bordeaux  mixture  after  the 
leaves  come  out,  or  else  winter  Bordeaux  followed  by 
a  weaker  Bordeaux  after  the  tree  is  in  leaf.  Apple 
trees  in  the  Watsonville  district  are  usually  cut 
back  at  planting  to  about  2  feet  and  shaped  with 
three  or  four  branches  well  placed  on  the  stem,  other 
shoots  being  removed.  The  next  winter  these 
branches  are  cut  back  to  about  a  foot,  which  induces 
branching  low.  The  next  winter  the  two  best  shoots 
from  each  branch  are  selected  and  shortened  about 
half  their  growth,  and  others  removed,  except  the 
short  spurs,  which  should  usually  be  retained.  This 
should  give  a  low,  well-branched  tree,  and  subsequent 
pruning  consists  in  removing  surplus  shoots,  to  keep 
the  tree  from  blooming  too  thick,  and  what  after-cut- 
ting is  necessary  to  keep  the  tree  in  good  shape. 
This  is  the  general  proposition.  Of  course,  different 
apples  have  to  be  treated  somewhat  according  to 
their  manner  of  growth.  This  is  the  ruling  practice 
with  apples  everywhere  in  the  State  and  in  Watson- 
ville as  elsewhere  ;  one  other  thing  is  also  true — you 
will  find  as  many  kinds  of  pruning  and  non-pruning 
cranks  around  Watsonville  as  you  will  in  any  other  of 
our  leading  fruit  districts. 

Disfigured  Plums. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  samples  of  Clyman,  Trag- 
edy, Burbank  and  Satsuma  plums.  You  will  observe 
that  all  are  marked  with  a  scar  which  disfigures 
them  for  shipment  in  a  fresh  state.  Packed  sepa- 
rately I  send  a  few  samples  of  Simoni  which  appear 
to  have  been  eaten  in  an  early  stage  by  some  variety 
of  caterpillar,  I  presume.  For  several  years  past  I 
have  been  troubled  to  a  considerable  extent  with 
these  defects,  but  the  latter  marks,  which  are  the 
result  of  insect  eating,  seem  to  be  confined  almost 
exclusively  to  the  Simoni  variety. — Grower,  Yolo 
county. 

Your  conjecture  as  to  the  cause  of  the  injury  to 
the  Simoni  seems  to  be  undoubtedly  correct.  The  in- 
jury in  most  of  the  specimens  at  least  has  been  done 
by  a  caterpillar  of  some  sort.  It  looks  like  the  work 
of  the  canker  worm,  but  it  might  have  been  done  by 
some  other  caterpillar.  With  reference  to  the  injury 
to  the  other  plums,  it,  in  a  few  cases,  also  seems  to 
be  the  result  of  insect  work  done  when  the  fruit  was 
very  much  smaller  than  it  is  at  the  present  time. 
Other  marks  seem  to  be  due  to  abrasion  such  as  the 
fruit  might  receive  from  the  shifting  of  the  branches 
in  the  wind,  etc.  There  is  always  more  or  less  of  this 
injury  apparent,  especially  on  plums  which  have  such 
a  tender  skin  as  the  Japanese  class  does.  There  is 
no  disease  apparent,  nor  could  the  injury  have  been 
averted  by  spraying  before  the  blooming  time.  If 
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the  eating  of  the  young  fruits  should  be  so  extensive 
as  to  reduce  the  crop,  perhaps  a  very  early  spraying 
with  Paris  green — one  pound  to  three  hundred  gal- 
lons of  water — might  be  necessary.  As  for  the  me- 
chanical injuries  by  rubbing,  etc.,  that  will  be  prac- 
tically unavoidable  and  the  effect  of  the  injury  can  be 
reduced  measurably  by  removing  such  fruit  during 
the  thinning  process,  which  will  make  the  remaining 
fruits  of  better  size  and  possibly  more  profitable. 
There  is  in  some  parts  of  the  State  injury  to  young 
plums  by  hail  storms,  but  in  that  case  there  is  a  dif- 
ferent appearance  from  that  which  your  fruit  mani- 
fests. 

Strawberry  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Which  way  is  the  best  to  grow 
strawberries  to  receive  the  best  return  ?  1.  To 
have  the  plants  thick  in  the  rows,  or  have  them  6  to 
12  inches  apart  ?  2.  How  much  nitrate  of  soda  is  it 
best  to  put  on  an  acre  of  strawberries  ?  3.  In  putting 
nitrate  of  soda  on  strawberries,  will  it  hurt  them  if  it 
falls  on  top  of  them  ?  4.  Will  too  much  nitrate  of 
soda  kill  young  trees  ?  Is  one  pound  to  the  tree  too 
much  ?  My  neighbor  put  that  amount  on  some  plum 
trees  just  set  out  and  it  killed  them,  or,  rather,  they 
died. — Reader,  Auburn. 

Strawberries  in  California  are  almost  exclusively 
grown  in  matted  rows,  covering  the  whole  space  ex- 
cepting that  occupied  by  the  irrigation  furrow.  Per- 
haps larger  fruit  could  be  grown  by  confining  the 
plants  to  single  spaces  by  pinching  off  runners,  etc. ; 
but  practically  none  are  grown  that  way,  perhaps 
because  of  the  greater  amount  of  labor  involved. 
From  150  to  300  pounds  of  nitrate  of  soda  may  be 
used  on  an  acre  of  strawberries.  It  will  not  injure 
the  plants  to  have  the  nitrate  fall  upon  the  leaves  ; 
but  it  would  be  desirable  to  make  application  before 
a  rain,  so  that  it  may  be  carried  into  the  ground  as 
soon  as  possible.  The  nitrate  should  be  scattered 
very  thinly  and  evenly,  because  too  much  of  it  is 
very  destructive  to  any  plant.  Probably  one  pound 
to  the  tree  in  planting  a  young  orchard  would  not  be 
too  much,  if  it  were  thoroughly  mixed  with  the  soil 
and  scattered  upon  the  surface  a  little  distance 
around  the  tree,  and  not  applied  immediately  in  con- 
tact with  the  roots.  The  neighbor  of  whom  you  speak 
used,  if  we  remember  correctly,  three  or  four  pounds 
to  the  tree,  and  probably  applied  it  directly  in  the 
hole  in  which  the  tree  was  set.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  nitrate  is  very  destructive. 

Vegetable  Hair. 

To  the  Editor: — G.  A.  Dennison's  inquiry  from 
Fresno  may  possibly  refer  to  long  moss  (Forida  moss, 
New  Orleans  moss);  this  has  been  called  vegetable 
hair.  The  long  threads,  when  freed  from  their  gray 
covering  and  ready  for  market,  resemble  curled  hair, 
and  is  used  as  a  substitute  for  hair  in  upholstering, 
etc.  This  long  moss  grows  upon  large  oaks  in  the 
low  lands  of  the  South  Atlantic  States,  hanging  in 
long,  graceful  festoons  from  the  trees. — J.  O.  C,  San 
Jose. 

To  the  Editor: — Referring  to  your  issue  No.  20, 
Vol.  LXI,  is  it  not  probable  that  the  plant  referred 
to  by  your  correspondent  is  long  moss  (Tillandsia 
useneoides),  also  called  long  beard,  Spanish  moss, 
black  moss,  and,  improperly,  perhaps,  Barba  His- 
panica.  This  epiphytic  plant  flourishes  in  the  swamps 
of  our  Southern  States,  where  it  grows  upon  forest 
trees,  its  strands  hanging  pendant  from  the  limbs 
thereof  and  frequently  reaching  a  length  of  15  feet. 
When  properly  treated,  it  is  an  article  of  commerce. 
It  is  chiefly  used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  animal 
(curled)  hair  in  upholstery.  When  decorticated,  the 
remaining  spine  resembles  black  horsehair.  Decoriti- 
cation  is  effected  by  submersion  in  water,  which  rots 
the  cortex. — Chas.  Christensen,  San  Francisco. 

Many  thanks  for  these  responses.  The  information 
is  timely  and  interesting.  It  seems  that  the  French 
querest  is  still  away  from  the  mark,  however,  in  call- 
ing for  "  some  elastic  grass"  as  a  source  of  such 
fiber.  ^ 

The  Pecan  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  have  the  kindness  to 
send  me  such  printed  matter  as  you  may  have  re- 
lating to  the  growing  of  pecans  in  the  State  of  Cali- 
fornia ?  I  am  contemplating  putting  out  a  seventy- 
five  acre  grove. — Reader,  Chicago. 

We  know  of  nothing  in  print  about  the  pecan  in 
California  except  occasional  paragraphs  in  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  and  a  brief  summary  in  the  last 
edition  of  our  "  California  Fruits."  The  pecan  has 
had  a  checkered  course  in  California,  and  has,  on  the 
whole,  accomplished  but  little.  Though  trees  were 
planted  thirty  or  more  years  ago,  and  nuts  have  been 
produced  here  and  there,  no  commercial  product  of 


any  consequence  has  yet  been  reached.  Though 
probably  the  best  of  the  hickory  family  for  Cali- 
fornia, it  has  not  done  much  for  itself  here.  In  some 
places  near  the  coast,  notably  around  the  bay  of  San 
Francisco,  the  tree  does  not  bear  or  else  bears  spar- 
ingly, and  holds  its  nuts  so  that  they  are  sometimes 
sprouted  on  the  trees  by  the  moisture  of  the  rainy 
season.  This  seems  to  be  its  behavior  where  autumn 
frosts  are  light  or  absent.  In  the  interior  valleys 
the  tree  behaves  more  normally,  and  some  quantities 
of  nuts  have  been  gathered;  but  even  in  such  situa- 
tions the  outcome  has  not  accomplished  any  popu- 
larity for  the  tree.  From  time  to  time  propositions 
have  been  made  to  plant  large  acreages  such  as  our 
correspondent  now  makes,  but  we  have  not  heard  of 
results  from  any  such  enterprise.  If  any  reader 
knows  of  results  we  shall  be  thankful  for  the  informa- 
tion. With  our  present  knowledge,  we  are  forced  to 
consider  the  pecan  as  lacking  demonstration  of  suc- 
cess in  California,  and  consequently  justifying  no  in- 
vestment except  upon  an  experimental  basis. 

Tobacco  and  Liquid  Manuring. 

To  the  Editor  : — Which  is  the  best  kind  of  tobacco 
to  grow  for  smoking?  How  will  it  do  to  grow  the 
plants  with  liquid  manure,  and  how  is  it  made  and 
applied? — Reader,  Oakland. 

It  is  difficult  to  say  which  tobacco  is  best  for  smok- 
ing, because  the  varieties  differ  in  nicotine  content 
greatly  according  to  the  soil  and  situation  in  which 
they  are  grown.  In  Berkeley,  for  example,  we  find 
that  the  Sumatra  and  some  of  the  lightest  Havana 
cigar  tobaccos  are  quite  strong  enough  for  pipe- 
smoking,  while  some  of  the  Burley's  or  heavy  tobaccos 
of  Kentucky  and  other  States  are  rank  enough  to 
kill  at  a  long  distance.  Our  experience  is  that  if  you 
wish  to  grow  your  own  tobacco  in  this  part  of  the 
State  select  the  lightest  cigar  tobaccos  you  can  find. 
The  best  way  of  making  liquid  manure  is  to  take  a 
large  cask  or  other  receptacle  of  water  and  add 
manure,  stirring  it  until  the  extract  becomes  about 
the  color  of  weak  tea.  The  method  of  application 
depends  upon  the  scale  upon  which  you  intend  to 
operate.  It  does  very  well  for  a  few  plants  to  use  a 
sprinkling  pot,  applying  to  the  ground  rather  than 
to  the  foliage,  however,  and  for  larger  uses  they  have 
small  casks  mounted  on  wheels,  like  miniature  street 
sprinklers.  You  will  find,  probably,  that  so  far  as 
tobacco  goes  that  most  of  our  soils  are  strong  enough 
to  give  very  strong  growth  without  recourse  to  this 
system  of  fertilization.  In  preparation  of  the  ground 
it  would  be  better  to  spread  the  manure  on  the  top 
at  the  beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  and  then  before 
spading  rake  off  all  the  coarse  material.  Tobacco 
does  not  usually  reach  high  excellence  when  direct 
animal  fertilization  is  used. 

Apple  Pruning  and  Pinching. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  some  two  and  three-year- 
old  apple  trees  which  I  did  not  cut  back  this  spring. 
Could  I  cut  them  back  now,  or  later,  without  injury 
to  the  trees  ?  Sour  sap  troubles  us  a  good  deal  here 
and  I  have  been  told  that  heavy  cutting  in  the  spring 
has  a  tendency  to  make  this  disease  worse,  but  if  I 
do  not  cut  them  back  the  winter  storms  are  apt  to 
blow  some  of  them  over.  Is  it  advisable  to  pinch 
back  apple  and  prune  trees  that  are  making  a  very 
vigorous  growth,  and  when  is  the  best  time  to  do  it  ? 
— Grower,  Forestville. 

The  only  way  to  get  a  low-branching  tree  is  to 
pinch  during  the  growing  season,  whenever  a  shoot 
has  reached  the  point  at  which  branching  is  desired, 
or  to  allow  full  summer  growth  to  be  made  and  cut 
back  during  the  following  winter.  The  latter  is  the 
cheaper  and  on  some  accounts  the  better  way  to  pro- 
ceed, because  it  encourages  stronger  wood  growth, 
which  is  usually  desirable  in  a  young  tree,  while 
pinching  is  a  repressing  process  to  a  certain  extent. 
Pinching  also  encourages  the  starting  of  many  slim 
laterals,  which  is  sometimes  desirable,  sometimes  not. 
We  have  no  belief  in  the  theory  of  sour  sap  by  cut- 
ting back.  We  would  cut  back  young  trees  now 
rather  than  let  them  go — cutting  back,  however,  to 
a  side  shoot  wherever  possible.  This  is  best  now 
even  if  further  shortening  may  be  necessary  next 
winter.    Do  not  overdo  it  with  a  young  tree  now. 

Kostrata  and  Viminalis. 

To  the  Editor:— In  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
Jan.  12,  1901,  the  statement  is  made  that  "  Eucalyp- 
tus rostrata,  the  red  gum,  has  been  very  generally 
confused  in  this  State  with  E.  viminalis,  a  much  in- 


ferior tree."  Then  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of 
May  11th  we  read:  "The  Third  State  Forestry  Re- 
port states  that  Eucalyptus  viminalis  was  the  most 
successful  species  tested."  There  may  be  no  essen- 
tial conflict  between  the  two  statements;  but  to  the 
uninformed,  like  myself,  an  explanation  is  needed. — 
H.,  Vacaville. 

Both  are  good  trees.  We  have  not  the  data  for 
close  comparison  of  them  as  to  their  California 
adaptations.  It  is  probably  impossible  to  determine 
which  is  absolutely  the  better;  it  may  depend  upon 
conditions.  We  shall  be  glad  to  print  all  our  readers 
can  furnish  us  of  their  experiences  and  observations 
of  the  two  trees. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
May  20.  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Cool  weather  during  the  week  has  been  favorable  for 
all  crops.  Light  showers  have  fallen  in  portions  of  the 
valley,  but  the  rain  has  not  interfered  with  hay  making, 
which  is  now  progressing  rapidly.  Grain  has  made  a 
remarkable  improvement  since  the  recent  rains,  and  in 
some  places  the  yield  will  be  nearly  double  the  amount 
anticipated  three  weeks  ago.  A  large  crop  of  wheat  and 
barley  will  be  harvested  in  all  the  grain  districts,  and 
present  indications  are  that  the  quality  will  be  excellent. 
Hay  is  yielding  a  heavy  crop.  Hops  are  making  a 
vigorous  growth.  Summer-fallow  plowing  is  in  pro- 
gress. Olive  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  blossoms,  and 
orange  trees  look  well.  Cherry  picking  is  progressing, 
and  large  shipments  are  being  made.  Other  fruits  are 
in  good  condition. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  weather  during  the  week  has  been  favorable  for 
the  growth  of  grain,  hay  and  fruit.  Fogs  along  the 
coast  have  greatly  benefited  grain  and  pasturage.  The 
recent  heavy  rains  materially  improved  the  condition  of 
wheat  and  barley,  and  in  most  sections  prospects  are 
good  for  large  crops.  Late  sown  grain  is  heading  out. 
Hay  is  yielding  a  heavy  crop,  excellent  in  quality.  Pas- 
turage continues  plentiful  in  most  places.  Corn,  pota- 
toes and  hops  are  thrifty.  In  portions  of  Sonoma  county 
there  will  be  a  light  yield  of  peaches,  prunes  and 
cherries.  The  cherry  crop  is  also  reported  light  in 
Alameda  county.  Other  deciduous  fruits  continue  in 
good  condition. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  during  the  past  week  has  been  clear, 
with  warm  days  and  cool  nights,  and  very  favorable  for 
all  growing  crops.  Wheat  and  barley  are  progressing 
nicely,  and,  while  the  grain  crop  will  be  light  in  some 
sections,  it  will  be  very  good  in  others,  and  as  a  whole 
the  crop  for  the  entire  valley  will  be  equally  as  large  and 
as  good  as  last  year's.  Some  early  wheat  is  being  har- 
vested, but  the  general  harvest  will  not  begin  for  a  week 
yet.  Grain  prospects  have  greatly  improved  during  the 
week.  Haying  continues,  and  a  large  crop  of  good  qual- 
ity will  be  harvested.  The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  looks 
promising.  Deciduous  fruit  and  grape  crops  are  making 
fine  progress.  The  peach,  prune  and  apricot  crops  will 
be  light  in  most  localities.  Much  irrigating  has  been 
done,  and  water  for  this  purpose  continues  abundant. 
Stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  good  condition,  and  green  feed 
continues  plentiful. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Foggy  nights,  with  considerable  cloudiness  during  the 
day,  have  been  favorable  for  crops  of  all  kinds,  though 
somewhat  retarding  hay  making.  Light  sprinkles  of 
rain  have  occurred  in  some  sections.  The  prospect  for  a 
fair  yield  of  grain  is  much  better  since  the  recent  rains, 
and  in  some  places  it  is  reported  there  will  be  a  large 
crop  of  wheat  and  barley.  There  are  some  reports  of 
rust  on  oats,  but  no  material  damage  is  anticipated.  A 
good  crop  of  hay  is  being  harvested.  Sugar  beets  are 
doing  well.  Peaches  will  probably  yield  a  fair  crop,  but 
prunes  will  be  light.  Citrus  fruits  and  walnuts  are  in 
good  condition. 

Eureka  Summary. — Crops  were  much  improved  by 
rains.  Prospects  are  good  for  heavy  yield  of  apples  and 
cherries  in  localities  escaping  severe  frost.  Fruit  outlook 
very  promising.    Humboldt  strawberries  are  on  market. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  May  22,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Root  Rot  Diseases  of  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor:— The  fungous  rotting  of  the  roots  of 
fruit  trees  has  troubled  orchardists  for  many  years,  but 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  the  disease  seems  to 
have  been  spreading  with  unaccustomed  virulence  in 
several  parts  of  the  State.  This  is  evidenced  by  the 
number  of  inquiries  on  this  subject  received  at  the  Agri- 
cultural Experiment  Station.  The  disease  is  one  of  the 
least  understood  and  the  most  difficult  to  combat  of  any 
of  the  diseases  which  attack  our  trees.  For  this  reason 
the  enclosed  article,  dealing  especially  with  the  cause  of 
rotting  of  tho  roots  of  peaches  and  Sugar  prunes  in 
Santa  Clara  county,  and  also  with  the  general  state  of 
our  knowledge  of  these  diseases,  would,  I  think,  be  in- 
teresting to  your  readers.  It  has  been  kindly  communi- 
cated by  Mr.  Herman  von  Schrenk,  special  agent  of  the 
Division  of  Vegetable  Physiology  and  Pathology,  United 
States  Department  of  Agriculture,  who  is  engaged  in  the 
special  study  of  these  diseases.  F.  T.  Bioletti. 

University  of  California,  Berkeley. 

ROOT  ROT  OF  PEACHES,   SUGAR  PRUNES  AND  APRICOTS. 

A  number  of  diseased  roots  of  peaches  and  Sugar 
prunes  were  sent  me  recently  by  Mr.  Shelley  of 
Cupertino,  in  whose  orchard  many  trees  are  dying 
from  disease.  The  disease  is  evidently  due  to  a  fun- 
gus, which  attacks  the  youDger  roots,  growing 
through  the  bark  into  the  inner  bark  and  the  cam- 
bium layer.  The  white  threads  of  the  fungus  are 
plainly  visible  under  the  bark  of  newly  infected  roots, 
forming  broad  sheets.  As  the  disease  progresses  the 
newer  wood  becomes  affected,  and  pockets  full  of  the 
familiar  gum  appear  here  and  there.  At  first  these 
pockets  are  very  small,  but  they  rapidly  increase  in 
size  and  fuse,  forming  large  cavities,  separated  only 
by  thin  ribbons  consisting  of  the  pith  rays.  The  gum 
exudes  from  the  bark,  where  it  can  be  detected 
readily  in  roots  still  alive.  With  continued  growth 
of  the  fungus  the  whole  cambium  layer  and  the  inner 
bark  are  killed  near  the  point  of  infection,  and  from 
there  on  toward  the  base  of  the  tree.  In  trees  which 
are  in  a  dyiDg  condition  the  bark  of  the  roots  drops 
off  readily  when  cut  lengthwise  at  any  point.  There 
were  no  signs  of  fruiting  bodies  in  the  roots  sent,  so 
that  the  nature  of  the  fungus  could  not  be  deter- 
mined with  accuracy.  It  is  probably  one  of  the 
higher  fungi,  judging  from  the  structure  of  the 
mycelium. 

Its  method  of  spreading  through  the  ground  was, 
however,  plainly  indicated  by  the  diagrams  which 
Mr.  Shelley  prepared  at  my  request.  Two  of  these 
are  reproduced  herewith  : 
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Diagram  of  orchard.    Alternate  rows  apricot  and  peach. 
+  dead  trees ;      sickly  tree ;  *  healthy  trees. 
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Diagram  of  orchard.    +  dead  trees;  *  live  trees  ;  O  treo 
which  may  be  resistant. 

It  appears  that  wherever  the  fungus  occurs  it 
attacks  trees  in  groups,  so  that  one  is  led  to  con- 
clude that  the  trees  at  the  edge  of  infected  areas, 
as  indicated  by  the  dead  trees,  will  most  likely  be 
attacked  next.  In  fact,  a  number  of  trees  are 
marked  sickly  on  the  diagram  (which  see).  The  bark 
of  the  roots  of  these  trees  showed  the  presence  of 
fungus  threads.  It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  fungi 
which  grow  in  the  soil  gradually  spread  out  from  a 
center,  sometimes  with  great  regularity,  the  degree 
of  regularity  depending  on  the  moisture  and  the  food 
supply.  It  is  very  perfectly  illustrated  by  the  fairy- 
ring  mushroom,  commonly  found  on  lawns  and  mead- 
ows. There  are  a  number  of  soil  fungi  which  attack 
fruit  trees,  to  all  of  which  the  term  root  rot  fungus 
has  been  applied.  The  honey  mushroom  (Agaricus 
melleus)  is  one  which  has  been  known  for  a  long  time, 
both  in  Europe  and  in  this  country.  Its  yellow  fruit- 
ing caps  form  at  the  base  of  diseased  trees,  in  the 
late  summer  and  fall,  for  several  years  after  the 


death  of  the  trees.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from 
the  other  root  rot  fungi  by  the  presence  of  black 
strands  between  the  bark  and  the  wood.  Peniophora 
parasitica  is  a  fungus  which  annually  destroys  a 
great  many  fruit  trees  in  the  Central  States.  It 
forms  reddish,  leathery  sheets  on  the  roots,  but  there 
are  no  strands  such  as  are  found  in  the  honey  mush- 
room. 

Very  little  is  known  of  the  rate  of  growth  of  any  of 
the  root  rot  fungi,  but  from  studies  made  in  apple 
orchards  in  the  Central  West  it  appears  that  growth 
is  very  slow.  The  origin  of  root  rot  fungi  has  puz- 
zled orchardists  for  many  years,  and  there  has  been 
much  discussion  on  this  point.  It  has  been  found  that 
as  a  rule  these  fungi  live  on  the  roots  of  native  trees 
and  shrubs,  killing  them  much  as  they  do  fruit  trees. 
The  various  species  of  oak  are  particularly  suscep- 
tible to  these  diseases  in  the  United  States,  and  it  is 
from  the  roots  of  diseased  oak  trees  that  many  of  the 
root  rot  fungi  get  onto  fruit  trees,  when  these  are 
planted  on  diseased  land. 

The  soil  fungi  so  far  investigated  are  parasitic — 
that  is,  they  cannot  live  for  any  length  of  time  apart 
from  a  host  plant.  The  fungus  referred  to  above, 
which  destroys  so  many  apple  orchards  from  West 
Virginia  to  Oklahoma,  grows  readily  on  living  trees, 
but  when  placed  in  soil  free  from  living  roots  it  forms 
fruiting  organs  and  after  a  brief  period  it  dies  out. 
Fruit  growers  frequently  find  fruit  trees  dying  on 
land  which  has  been  cleared  for  many  years.  This 
would  seem  to  prove  that  the  fungus  does  live  in  the 
soil,  but  one  must  remember  that  roots  of  many  for- 
est trees,  particularly  the  oaks,  store  up  large  quan- 
tities of  food  materials,  which  is  evidenced  by  the 
tendency  to  form  sprouts  for  many  years  after  the 
trees  are  cut  down.  It  is  thus  possible  for  live  oak- 
roots  to  harbor  a  root  fungus  for  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  years. 

The  methods  for  combating  fungi  of  this  kind  are 
as  yet  not  very  satisfactory.  It  is,  as  a  rule,  not 
advisable  to  treat  the  soil  with  fungicides,  because 
one  is  never  sure  that  any  particular  tree  will  be 
affected,  and  when  a  tree  shows  signs  of  disease  it  is 
too  late  to  begin  treatment.  The  most  effective 
method  so  far  tried  is  to  dig  a  deep  trench  around 
the  affected  area,  and  it  may  be  well  to  go  quite  out- 
side of  it,  even  if  one  or  more  healthy  trees  are  sac- 
riliced.  This  trench  may  be  filled  with  some  inert 
substance,  like  ashes  or  cinders,  which  should  be 
kept  exposed  so  as  to  remain  dry.  Such  trenches 
will  stop  the  further  spread  of  the  fungus  beyond  the 
infected  area.  Replanting  trees  in  holes  where  oth- 
ers of  the  same  kind  have  died  will  be  found  perfectly 
useless,  without  a  thorough  disinfection  of  the  soil. 
Where  there  is  brush  wood  at  hand  this  can  be  accom- 
plished by  burning  the  brush  in  trenches  not  more 
than  2  feet  apart.  The  soil  is  thus  subjected  to  a 
baking  process.  Pieces  of  infected  roots  should  be 
carefully  collected  and  burned. 

In  some  cases  where  apple  trees  are  killed  by  a 
root  fungus  peach  trees  are  not  attacked.  In  such 
cases  it  is  for  the  present  very  much  better  to  give 
up  growing  apple  trees  on  such  land,  and  to  plant 
peach  trees,  than  to  waste  time  endeavoring  to  kill 
out  the  fungus.  What  is  true  of  apple  and  peach 
trees  may  be  true  for  peach  trees  and  some  other 
tree  in  the  root  rot  disease  of  California.  It  is  sug- 
gested, therefore,  that  growers  experiment  with 
other  trees,  planting  them  in  holes  where  peaches  or 
Sugar  prunes  had  died  out.  Or,  again,  they  might 
plant  some  herbaceous  crop  for  several  years,  for,  as 
far  as  we  know,  these  root  fungi  attack  only  woody 
plants.  After  several  years  fruit  trees  might  again 
be  set  out.  In  one  district  in  southern  Missouri, 
where  the  root  rot  had  been  very  destructive,  straw- 
berries have  been  grown  with  great  success  (it  is 
now  three  years  since  the  orchard  was  destroyed). 
There  is  no  sign  of  the  fungus  in  the  strawberry  field, 
while  in  the  adjoining  oak  forest  the  trees  are  dying 
in  large  numbers. 

One  of  the  most  promising  methods  for  combating 
fungus  diseases,  which  is  as  yet  but  in  its  infancy, 
lies  in  the  selection  of  more  or  less  resistant  varie- 
ties, upon  which  less  resistant  varieties  can  be 
grafted  or  budded,  or  with  which  they  can  be  crossed. 
This  method  for  the  prevention  of  disease  is  particu- 
larly applicable  to  diseases  of  the  soil.  The  value  of  the 
Northern  Spy  and  the  Winter  Majetin  apples  in  get- 
ting rid  of  the  troublesome  root  aphis  has  been  appre- 
ciated by  the  Australian  fruit  growers  for  many 
years  and  is  now  making  itself  felt  in  California  and 
in  other  parts  of  the  United  States.  It  may  prove 
that  these  varieties  are  also  resistant  to  the  root 
fungi.  We  have  at  present  no  reason  for  assuming 
that  they  will  prove  to  be  so,  but,  if  they  are  not, 
some  other  variety  may  be.  It  will  be  very  desirable 
for  all  growers  who  use  the  Northern  Spy  root  to 
watch  their  behavior  toward  the  root  rot. 

There  is  another  form  of  resistance  or  immunity  to 
which  attention  must  be  called.  One  will  find  that 
in  areas  where  a  particular  disease  is  destructive  to 
some  one  kind  of  plant  one  or  more  individuals  will  be 
almost  or  entirely  free  from  the  disease.  Whether 
this  be  due  to  the  absence  of  infection,  to  greater 
vigor,  or  to  some  inherent  quality  of  that  plant,  does 
much  matter  now,  but  the  fact  that  it  is  free  from 
that  particular  disease  indicates  that  it  is  different 
from  its  neighbors  with  respect  to  the  disease.  This 
suggests  making  use  of  that  particular  plant  for 
making  new  plants.    In  areas  affected  with  the  root 


rot  diseases  one  will  find  almost  always  one  or  more 
healthy  trees  surrounded  by  dead  or  dying  ones.  In 
seeking  for  a  race  of  trees  which  shall  be  resistant 
to  the  apple  root  rot  and  the  crown  gall  we  are  now 
using  the  roots  of  such  healthy  trees  for  propagat- 
ing. These  trees,  after  growing  a  year,  will  be 
planted  in  infected  soil.  It  is,  therefore,  suggested 
that  fruit  growers  whose  orchards  are  affected  with 
a  root  rot  disease  secure  roots  from  healthy  trees 
within  affected  areas,  and  send  them  to  us  in  the  fall 
for  testing,  together  a  diagram  such  as  the  above, 
showing  location  of  diseased  and  healthy  trees.  Be- 
fore sending  roots  growers  will  please  ask  for  ship- 
ping directions.  Herman  von  Schrenk. 
Shaw  School  of  Botany,  St.  Louis. 


The  Bee  and  Blight  Issue  in  Kings  County. 

Following  the  account  of  this  matter,  given  in  our 
issue  of  April  6,  there  comes  in  the  Hanford  Journal 
an  interesting  account  of  the  joining  of  the  issue  in 
that  place  on  Monday  of  last  week,  when  about  thirty 
fruit  growers  and  bee  men  appeared  before  the  Board 
of  Supervisors  to  discuss  the  pear  blight  in  connec- 
tion with  the  bees. 

The  Board  of  Horticulture  report  was  submitted  to 
the  Board  of  Supervisors  and  read  as  an  introductory. 
N.  W.  Motheral  talked  quite  extensively  and  had 
several  branches  of  pear  trees  which  were  affected 
by  the  blight  and  which  he  maintained  was  caused 
principally  by  the  bees  distributing  the  diseased 
pollen  to  healthy  blossoms.  Mr.  Motheral  stated  that 
the  blight  was  almost  always  commenced  on  the 
blossoms  or  tender  twigs  and  from  that  was  carried 
into  the  sap  of  the  tree,  where  it,  in  many  in- 
stances, has  caused  the  tree  to  die.  Mr.  Motheral 
produced  a  letter  which  he  had  received  from  Prof. 
Pierce  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  bees  as  a  pest  to 
ihe  fruit  growers,  in  which  was  a  statement  made  by 
Prof.  Waite  who  is  good  authority.  Mr.  Waite  says 
i  hat  bees  are  the  distributors  of  the  larger  part  of 
the  pear  blight.  Mr.  Motheral  in  closing  remarked 
that  as  the  fruit  growers  were  the  greater  tax-pay- 
ers, he  hoped  the  Supervisors  would  take  steps  to 
protect  the  fruit  industry. 

Cadmus  Clow,  who  is  quite  an  extensive  producer 
of  pears,  was  called  on  for  a  few  remarks.  Mr.  Clow 
said  that  he  had  had  some  experience  with  pear  blight 
in  the  B.  V.  Sharp  orchard  and  also  in  his  own  or- 
chard north  of  this  city.  He  stated  that  when  he 
discovered  the  blight  in  the  orchard  he  employed  a 
force  of  men  to  go  through  the  orchard  and  cut  out 
as  much  of  the  diseased  trees  as  possible,  but  this  did 
not  seem  to  help  matters  any  as,  in  his  opinion,  the 
bees  kept  spreading  the  blight.  He  also  said  that 
eight  acres  of  his  trees  had  been  killed  by  the  blight 
and  he  had  been  compelled  to  take  them  up. 

A.  V.  Taylor  said  that  he  did  not  notice  the  blight 
in  his  orchard  till  about  one  year  ago.  He  did  not  try 
to  cut  it  out,  as  Mr.  Clow  did,  as  it  did  not  seem  to 
prove  successful,  and  if  it  was  going  to  kill  the  trees 
anyway  he  did  not  care  to  go  to  the  expense  of  cut- 
ting the  blight  out.  He  expressed  his  opinion  as  be- 
ing that  the  bees  were  the  cause  of  the  greater  part 
of  the  mischief  done  by  the  blight. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  had  Robert  Fincher  doctoring  his 
trees  and  stated  that  Mr.  Fincher  thinks  he  can  cure 
them,  but  as  it  costs  50  cents  per  tree  to  inoculate 
each  year  he  did  not  consider  it  a  paying  proposition 
and  would  ask  that  the  bees  be  removed. 

A.  F.  Jewett  made  a  few  remarks,  which  were  in 
substance  the  same  as  those  made  by  the  gentlemen 
above  mentioned.  He  too,  was  of  the  opinion  that 
the  bees  were  a  nuisance  to  the  fruit  growers. 

After  the  fruit  men  had  been  heard  on  the  subject, 
several  of  the  bee  men  of  the  county  addressed  the 
Board,  stating  that  if  it  were  proven  scientifically 
that  the  bees  were  a  detriment  to  the  fruit  interests 
of  the  county  that  most  of  the  bees  would  be  removed 
to  localities  where  they  would  do  no  harm,  but  if  suf- 
ficient proof  was  not  forthcoming  as  to  the  damage 
done  by  the  bees,  the  matter  would  be  fought  to  the 
end  by  those  interested  in  the  bee  business  in  the 
vicinity. 

THE  REE  SIDE  OF  THE  QUESTION. 

Charles  Doherty  of  Lemoore,  a  bee  and  fruit  man, 
made  a  very  strong  talk.  He  claimed  that  there  is  a 
pear  blight  in  the  orchard  of  Mr.  Motheral  and  asked 
why  the  horticultural  commissioner  did  not  try  to 
get  rid  of  it,  or  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  blight  in 
his  orchard.  "  He  is  playing,"  said  Mr.  Boherty, 
"  for  time,  hoping  that  by  some  means  he  may  be  able 
to  discover  the  real  cause,  while  attempting  to  make 
others  believe  that  the  bees  have  spread  the  blight. 
I  am  as  anxious  as  any  one  to  destroy  the  blight, 
which  has  started  in  our  orchards,  and,  furthermore, 
I  am  willing  to  burn  up  every  bee  on  my  place,  pro- 
viding these  men  who  are  making  the  charges 
against  the  bees  are  willing  to  put  up  a  cash  bond  as 
a  responsibility  that  they  are  correct  in  their  charges. 
If  they  believe,  as  they  tell  you  they  do,  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  do  this,  as  a  surety  to  the  bee  men.  When 
they  pitch  onto  me,  as  a  bee  man,  with  a  charge  of 
this  kind,  they  not  only  deal  with  me  but  with  the 
entire  Bee  Keepers'  Association,  which  Association 
stands  ready  to  do  all  in  its  power  to  right  matters 
with  all  grieved  parties;  but,  unless  this  is  placed  in 
their  hands  for  consideration,  I  am  not  going  to  be 
bulldozed  into  removing  my  bees  by  such  arguments 
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as  we  have  heard  to-day,  unless  forced  to  by 
law." 

It  was  further  claimed  by  the  bee  men  that  the 
bees  were  a  necessity  to  our  vineyards,  as  they 
tended  to  destroy  and  carry  off  all  refuse  and  broken 
grapes  from  the  trays,  as  well  as  rotting  fruit  from 
the  trees.  Fred  Brown  made  a  strong  point  when  he 
spoke  of  the  blight  coming  out  on  the  limbs  and  body 
of  the  tree  first,  as  claimed  by  some  of  the  fruit  men, 
and  stated  that  the  bees  never  light  upon  any  part  of 
the  trees  but  the  flowers.  He  also  stated  that  at  a 
meeting  previously  held  Mr.  Motheral  had  claimed 
that  the  blight  flew  in  the  air  and  was  gathered  up 
by  the  flying  bees.  "  To-day,"  said  Mr.  Brown,  "  he 
has  changed  his  tactics  and  claims  that  the  blight  is 
a  sticky  substance  and  never  flies  in  the  air."  He 
further  stated  that  most  of  the  pear  orchards  were 
located  in  strong  alkali  land,  and  that  in  many  places 
the  blight  had  been  destroyed  by  drainage. 

Mr.  Flory  was  also  of  the  opinion  that  the  matter 
would  be  investigated  if  brought  before  the  Bee 
Keepers'  Association,  and  he  thought  all  of  the  bee 
men  would  abide  by  any  decision  made  by  the  Asso- 
ciation. 

Both  sides  declined  the  invitation  to  continue  the 
argument  and  the  meeting  adjourned.  The  Board  of 
Supervisors  will  take  such  action  in  the  matter  as  it 
deems  the  most  plausible. 


What  Prof.  Pierce  Says  About  Bees  and  Pear  Blight. 

The  following  letter,  which  was  a  part  of  the  re- 
port of  the  Horticultural  Commission  made  to  the 
Board  of  Supervisors  of  Kings  county,  will  be  of  in- 
terest : 

I  herewith  give  the  main  facts  upon  which  are 
based  the  claim  that  bees  take  an  active  part  in 
spreading  the  disease  of  trees  variously  known  as 
pear  blight,  twig  blight,  fire  blight,  etc. 

1.  Pear  blight  is  a  bacterial  disease  which  affects 
pear,  apple,  crabapple,  quince  and  related  trees.  It 
is  induced  through  the  action  of  a  specific  micro- 
organism belonging  to  the  bacteria  and  known  as 
Bacillus  amylovorus,  (Burrill)  De  Toni. 

These  facts  have  been  demonstrated  by  many  sci- 
entific workers  by  careful  inoculation  experiments 
conducted  with  pure  cultures  of  the  bacillus.  The 
cause  of  the  disease  has  therefore  been  well  known 
for  many  years. 

2.  The  identity  of  the  blight  of  pear  trees  in  the 
Clow  and  Taylor  orchards  near  Hanford — these  par- 
ticular orchards  are  only  cited  for  the  sake  of  ac- 
curacy, as  there  are  many  others  affected — with  true 
Eastern  pear  blight,  has  been  demonstrated  at  this 
laboratory.  Bacillus  amylovorus  was  isolated  in 
pure  culture  by  the  plate  process  from  blighted 
branches  from  Mr.  Clow's  trees,  and  a  young  and 
thrifty  pear  tree  was  inoculated  and  died  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground  of  true  pear  blight.  A  con- 
trol tree  treated  the  same  way  as  the  inoculated 
tree,  except  that  the  bacillus  was  not  introduced,  re- 
mained perfectly  healthy. 

M.  B.  Waite,  assistant  chief  of  this  division  of  the 
department,  has  kindly  supplied  the  following  addi- 
tional facts  bearing  on  this  matter: 

3.  The  occurrence  of  the  blight  on  the  blossoms  in 
great  quantities  and  the  great  rapidity  with  which 
the  disease  spreads  from  flower  to  flower  indicates 
a  normal  and  very  effective  method  of  distribu- 
tion. 

4.  The  germs  were  found  growing  freely  in  the 
nectar  of  the  blossoms. 

5.  Bees  were  seen  repeatedly  visiting  the  infected 
flowers,  and  some  were  caught  taking  infected  nec- 
tar, and  by  means  of  plate  cultures  the  pear  blight 
germs  were  isolated  from  their  mouth  parts. 

6.  By  covering  parts  of  the  trees  with  sacks  of 
various  kinds  of  material  and  then  artificially  infect- 
ing certain  flowers  on  the  tree,  the  blight  was  ob- 
served to  spread  very  freely  over  the  uninfected  and 
uncovered  blossoms,  but  was  entirely  absent  in  the 
blossoms  covered  by  mosquito  netting. 

7.  Blossoms  were  infected  and  at  once  covered 
with  sacks,  and  the  blight  in  such  cases  was  retained 
in  the  infected  blossoms. 

8.  Pear  blight  germs  died  very  soon  after  being 
dried  up,  and  lived  for  only  a  brief  period  on  exposure 
to  weather  conditions  out  of  doors;  hence  they  can 
not  live  in  dust  and  be  blown  around  to  any  great  ex- 
tent by  the  wind. 

9.  Pear  blight  virus,  particularly  that  which  oc- 
curs on  blossoms,  is  a  very  sticky  substance,  and  is 
readily  carried  by  insects,  birds  or  other  animals,  but 
cannot  be  blown  by  the  wind. 

This  brief  presentation  will,  I  believe,  furnish  your 
Board  with  the  main  facts  needed  to  show  the  con- 
nection existing  between  the  visits  of  bees  to  pear 
flowers  and  the  spread  of  pear  blight. 

Newton  B.  Pierce,  Pathologist  in  Charge. 

Santa- Ana,  April  23. 


Walnut  Trees  in  Sacramento  Valley. 

To  the  Editor: — In  your  issue  of  March  31st  a 
Mr.  Coffin  asks  about  walnut  trees  at  an  elevation 
of  4000  feet.  I  can  give  him  information  about  an 
English  walnut  tree  500  feet  above  sea  level.  In 
seven  years  it  has  been  four  times  frost  bitten  and 


the  other  three  times  I  have  had  various  crops,  one 
good  one  and  two  scant.  Still,  it  grows  and  gives 
good  shade.  I  am  told  it  is  about  thirty-five  years 
of  age  and  it  is  6  feet  1  inch  in  circumference  6  feet 
from  the  ground  ;  1  foot  from  same  it  is  7  feet  2 
and  is  in  good  condition  and  full  of  fruit  as  I  write.  I 
think  that  the  American  walnut  ought  to  suit,  as  it 
is  not  in  bud  at  the  end  of  March  and  it  always  bears 
with  me. 

The  people  who  built  this  place  had  good  ideas. 
They  surrounded  the  house  with  trees — one  American 
walnut,  one  Ecglish  walnut,  two  blue  gums,  a  mul- 
berry and  other  trees.  In  summer  we  are  always  in 
shade.  Last  year  English  friends  were  going  home 
via  the  Canadian  Pacific  and  they  went  into  raptures 
at  these  trees  laden  with  fruit  and  their  size. 

Eedding.  W.  J.  B.  Martin. 

The  Pistachio  in  California. 

To  the  Editor: — A  useful  and  honored  missionary 
in  Turkey,  who  is  planning  to  spend  his  old  age  in 
California,  asks  me  the  following  questions  about 
pistachio  trees,  which  I  have  no  possible  means  of 
answering,  except  some  of  your  public-spirited  read- 
ers send  me  information  for  him.  These  are  the 
questions  [and  we  interject  the  answers  to  each. — 
Ed.]  :  E.  S.  Williams. 

Saratoga. 

1.  Have  the  trees  in  California  been  raised  from 
the  nuts  or  transplanted  ?  The  first  trees  were  seed- 
lings, afterwards  transplanted  trees;  recently  scions 
have  been  sent  to  the  State  by  the  Department  of  Ag- 
riculture, and  some  have  succeeded  in  grafting  them 
into  the  old  trees.  Still  later  rooted  plants  have  been 
sent  in  by  the  department. 

2.  In  what  latitude  are  they  and  at  what  height 
above  the  sea  ?  The  trees  known  to  us  are  not  over 
200  feet  above  sea  level. 

3.  In  what  kind  of  soil  are  they  and  are  they  irri- 
gated ?    Clay  loam,  and  occasionally  irrigated. 

4.  Are  they  healthy  and  growing  well  ?  They 
grow  well,  but  we  have  seen  no  fruit. 

5.  How  long  since  planted  and  how  large  are  the 
trees  now  ?  Wild  pistachio  trees  are  twenty  years 
old  and  as  many  feet  high. 

6.  What  amount  of  fruit  have  they  borne  and  do 
they  bear  every  year  ?  No  amount  of  fruit  has  yet 
been  produced. 

7.  Have  they  suffered  from  frost,  heat  or  insects  ? 
Not  as  yet  reported.    The  tree  seems  quite  hardy. 

8.  Has  any  special  care  been  taken  in  regard  to 
fertilizing  the  flower  ?  No. 

9.  Has  the  soil  about  them  been  cultivated  and 
enriched  ?  They  have  been  treated  as  other  fruit 
trees — and  that  means  well  treated — in  California. 


ARBORICULTURE. 


Windbreaks  and  Frosts. 

From  an  essay  by  John  Hoffman  at  the  Cucamonga  Picnic- 
Institute. 

I  had  been  induced  to  give  a  few  remarks  upon  the 
all-important  subject  of  frost  in  relation  to  wind- 
breaks, and  I  started  on  the  trail  for  information. 
A  friend  told  me  with  great  emphasis  that  the  wind- 
breaks surrounding  his  place  had  certainly  been  the 
cause  of  much  damage  from  frost  to  the  fruit.  Mr. 
B.  was  equally  positive  that  but  for  the  windbreaks 
his  fruit  would  have  been  a  total  loss.  A  third  friend 
had  changed  his  mind  since  the  freeze  of  1899  and  in- 
tended setting  out  trees  for  protection.  Mr.  D.  had 
also  changed  his  plans,  but  intended  taking  up  those 
he  already  had,  and  a  friend  from  Redlands  was  much 
surprised  when  he  learned  there  had  been  any  cold 
weather. 

By  this  time  my  ideas  on  the  subject  had  become  a 
little  mixed  and  I  felt  less  sure  of  presenting  un- 
assailable facts.  However,  my  observations,  as  they 
have  been,  will  here  be  given,  trusting  in  your  mercy 
to  overlook  faults,  which  are  many.  The  lemon  tree 
has  been  considered,  as  it  is  a  more  delicate  instru- 
ment for  recording  temperatures  than  the  orange. 

Why  the  North  End  Trees  Are  Stronger.— In 
the  first  place,  then,  there  are,  I  believe,  few  within 
the  sound  of  my  voice  who  will  disagree  with  me  when 
I  say  that  the  temperature  on  the  south  side  of  a 
hedge  is  higher  during  a  cold  night  than  on  the  north 
side.  Here  in  Cucamonga  we,  as  a  rule,  irrigate 
from  north  to  south.  Consequently,  the  trees  at  the 
upper  or  north  end  of  the  rows  receive  more  water 
than  do  those  lower  down.  This  will  occur  no  matter 
what  system  of  surface  irrigation  is  practiced,  for 
not  only  do  the  streams  run  the  full  length  of  time, 
but  in  the  furrow  system  they  are  three  to  six  times 
as  wide  as  at  the  bottom;  and  running  without  inter- 
mission, the  soil  of  course  absorbs  more  water  than 
where  the  streams  occasionally  cease  and  allow  what 
may  be  called  cement  to  form.  This  will  no  doubt 
account,  in  a  large  measure,  for  the  stronger, 
healthier  condition  of  the  trees  at  the  north  end  of 
the  place  and  will  also  go  far  towards  proving  the 
theory  that  the  condition  of  the  tree,  and  not  its  re- 


lation to  the  windbreak,  is  the  cause  of  its  compara- 
tive freedom  from  damage. 

On  the  South  End. — But  to  prove  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly colder  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side  of  a 
hedge  let  us  remember  that  water  will  congeal  much 
more  readily  on  the  north  than  on  the  south  side. 
The  ground,  too,  becomes  crusted  more  firmly  on  the 
north,  being  always  loose  immediately  south  of  the 
trees,  the  crust  forming  and  increasing  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  distance  from  the  hedges.  My  trees 
are  set  15x30,  rows  running  north  and  south.  The 
trees  almost  meet  overhead  the  short  way.  The 
ground  between  these  trees  has  been  frozen  but  once 
since  they  attained  large  size,  while  the  soil  in  the 
wide  spaces  away  from  the  windbreaks  freezes  fre- 
quently. Trees  on  the  north  side  of  a  windbreak, 
but  some  distance  away,  suffer  more  than  do  those 
higher  up;  but  this  may  not  be  caused  by  the  wind- 
break on  the  south,  although  I  believe  it  is  to  a  cer- 
tain extent. 

An  Illustration. — There  is  a  large  lemon  orchard 
here  which  is  divided  into  three  lots.  We  will  call 
them  Nos.  1,  2  and  3.  Nos.  1  and  2  are  irrigated 
from  north  to  south  and  the  least  damage  was  done 
on  the  upper  or  north  end  of  the  rows,  of  course 
south  of  the  windbreaks.  Lot  No.  3  is  watered  from 
west  to  east,  and  here  we  notice  the  trees  are  freer 
from  injury  south  of  the  hedge  and  also  near  the  head 
ditch,  showing  very  clearly  that  the  condition  of  the 
tree,  as  well  as  its  position  in  relation  to  windbreaks, 
is  largely  responsible  for  its  escape  and  a  point  well 
to  be  considered.  It  also  shows  that  the  windbreaks 
on  the  south  of  one's  place  are  not  the  sole  cause  of 
damage  to  trees  in  say  the  lower  half  of  the  orchard, 
contrary  to  the  generally  accepted  theory. 

Away  from  Trees. — Now,  as  to  places  entirely 
unprotected.  This  must,  it  seems,  be  handled  theo- 
retically. I  believe  it  to  be  much  colder  on  an  open 
field  during  a  cold  night  than  south  of  a  row  of  trees 
or  windbreak  of  any  sort,  whether  it  be  a  line  of 
trees,  a  barn  or  a  clump  of  bear-plum  bushes.  You 
will  notice  this  plainly  the  morning  after  a  freeze. 
The  ground  in  the  open  is  frozen  while  that  south  of 
the  hedge  is  not.  I  noticed  this  particularly  when 
plowing  for  grain  the  morning  after  the  freeze  of 
January  7,  1894.  There  are  two  well-known  or- 
chards in  Ontario  totally  unprotected.  Two  years 
ago  these  places  escaped  with  very  little  damage. 
The  owners  felt  certain  it  was  due  to  the  absence  of 
windbreaks.  This  year  they  suffered  severely.  The 
owners  feel  less  certain  of  their  theory. 

Many  Things  to  be  Considered. — We  are  all  prone 
to  form  hasty  opinions  from  insufficient  observation. 
One  can  not  form  correct  ideas  after  passing  through 
an  unfamiliar  locality  but  once  or  twice,  for  we  all 
know  that  the  frost  falls  on  the  just  and  on  the  un- 
just, and  not  always  two  seasons  alike.  Local  con- 
ditions must  well  be  considered.  This  is  really  the 
keynote.  Texture  of  soil,  slope  of  land,  methods  of 
cultivation,  season  and  system  of  pruning,  time  and 
amount  of  irrigation  must  all  be  taken  into  account. 
We  all  know  that  a  tree  weakened  from  any  cause 
whatever,  whether  it  be  from  the  attacks  of  gophers, 
scale  or  drouth,  whether  from  lack  of  care  or  fertil- 
izer, will  stand  the  cold  much  less  than  one  kept  in  a 
normal,  healthy  state.  The  fruit,  of  course,  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  the  tree.  There  is  a  citrus  or- 
chard which  I  know  planted  on  heavy  soil,  owner  ir- 
rigates any  and  all  times,  uses  little  fertilizer,  the 
land  slopes  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  basin  of 
the  place,  and  on  the  south,  but  not  on  the  north,  is 
a  tall  windbreak.  His  place  will  rival  the  Klondike 
as  a  cold  retainer,  but  not  as  a  source  of  wealth  to 
the  owner.  Were  I  he  I  would  bud  over  to  apples, 
cherries  or  something  requiring  cold  weather  to  pro- 
duce crops.  This  man  put  his  windbreak  in  the 
wrong  end  and  thus  his  feelings  resemble  those  of  the 
tenderfoot  who  thought  the  mule's  bridle  was  a  crup- 
per. The  shock  "  jarred  him."  This  is  one  extreme. 
An  example  of  an  orchard  totally  unprotected  by 
windbreaks  is  one  seen  no  doubt  by  most  of  you  who 
drove  here  this  morning.  The  spot  in  some  mysteri- 
ous manner  is  protected  from  frost  and  also  quite 
well  from  the  wind.  A  casual  observer  would  imme- 
diately conclude  that  the  exemption  from  freezes  is 
due  to  the  absence  of  windbreak  trees. 

The  Morning  Sun.— It  is  pretty  well  conceded  that 
trees  or  fruit  "cooling  off"  in  the  shade,  as  the  Irish 
might  express  it,  suffer  less  than  do  those  exposed  to 
the  early  sun.  Note  the  condition  of  the  north  side 
of  the  trees  as  compared  with  the  south  side,  par- 
ticularly the  southeast  side.  A  tall  row  on  the  east 
then  protects  about  two  rows  of  fruit  trees  from  the 
early  morning  sun;  and  if  the  place  has  another  row 
of  cypress  running  north  and  south  through  the 
center,  a  third  row  is  protected.  The  first  two  or 
three  rows  on  the  north  of  a  line  of  trees  are  usually 
less  damaged  than  those  farther  up  the  row— the 
same  cause  in  each  case.  We  have,  then,  say  five 
rows,  something  like  150  trees  in  all,  on  a  ten-acre 
piece  which  we  may  hope  will  escape  with  little  injury. 

Charms  of  the  Trees. — It  may  not  be  amiss  here, 
perhaps,  to  say  a  good  word  for  the  windbreak  tree 
in  general ;  it  has  an  evil  reputation  among  many  who 
class  it  with  the  robber  trees.  True,  it  requires  and 
takes  a  certain  amount  of  what  it  requires  for  its 
own  use  from  the  orchard.  Just  as  the  watchman 
does  who  draws  his  salary.    Improperly  reared  in  its 
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youth,  if  not  taught  the  virtue  of  self-control  if  al- 
lowed to  have  its  own  selfish  way,  it  becomes  a 
troublesome  and  exacting  friend,  but  if  properly 
trained  from  its  infancy  its  virtues  are  many.  I  have 
tried  to  show  that  it  is  a  protection  against  frost,  it 
certainly  is  against  wind.  We  are  considering 
Cucamonga  conditions  now,  for  it  is  well  known  that 
little  or  no  wind  blows  to  the  west  of  the  Cucamonga 
wash.  When  planted  on  the  road  side  it  become 
shelter  against  sun  and  wind  to  the  traveler  of  all  de- 
grees. Our  southern  California  roads  can  scarcely 
of  themselves  be  called  beautiful  by  even  the  enthu- 
siast, with  no  curve  or  break  of  any  sort  to  change 
the  monotony.  Take  then  from  them  the  shade  tree 
and  you  destroy  their  beauty  completely. 

The  orange  is  a  lovely  tree,  but  we  need  others  as 
well.  "Spring  would  be  but  gloomy  weather  if  there 
were  nothing  else  but  spring."  It  is  surely  not  pro- 
per to  sacrifice  everything  to  the  orchard  tree. 
There  are  none  so  poor  who  cannot  spare  a  few  feet 
of  soil  to  the  public  good.  The  sordid  soul  whose 
sight  is  seared  by  a  copper  cent  will  not  agree  with 
me,  but  he  is  not  here,  he  is  at  home  to-day  chasing 
a  plow  or  a  cultivator. 

Lessened  Evaporation.— The  desert  winds  as 
well  as  the  sea  breezes,  which  blow  so  constantly  here 
during  the  summer  months,  are  thirsty  visitors,  and 
even  well  cultivated  lands  pay  toll.  Observations 
made  in  sixteen  forestry  stations  in  Germany  show  a 
marked  saving  effected  by  the  woods,  so  says  an 
authority.  Of  the  rainfall  an  average  of  42%  was 
evaporation  in  the  open  and  24%  in  the  forest.  Wind- 
breaks, of  course,  cannot  properly  be  termed  forests 
but  the  same  result  in  a  lesser  degree  will  be  noticed. 
On  a  place  here  there  is  a  row  of  tall  cypress  trees 
between  two  rows  of  lemons  30  feet  apart.  They  are 
thus  15  feet  from  them.  Contrary  to  general  belief 
these  fruit  trees  require  but  little  more  irrigation 
than  do  others  in  the  same  orchard  not  so  placed  ; 
the  reason  is  apparent,  the  cypress  shade  the  ground 
and  trees  from  the  scorching  summer  sun  and  there 
is  less  evaporation  from  both  tree  and  soil.  The 
growth  of  our  winter  grasses  when  partially  pro- 
tected by  an  elder  or  some  bush  will  be  much  greater 
than  when  totally  exposed  to  the  elements;  this  al- 
though the  protector  draws  his  pay  for  the  soil  which 
nourishes  the  grass.  The  cypress  mingles  very  kindly 
with  the  citrus  tree  and  can  be  safely  used  in  the  in- 
terior of  one's  place,  but  the  eucalyptus  is  less  kind 
and  should  only  be  used  on  the  outside  lines,  where  it 
can  draw  part  of  its  sustenance  from  the  road  and  inci- 
dentally from  your  neighbor.  No  small  matter  to  be 
considered  is  the  item  of  fuel.  A  good  line  of  eucalyp- 
tus trees  can  be  so  trimmed  as  to  furnish  much  fire 
wood,  but  don't,  oh  do  not,  do  this  to  an  avenue  tree. 
In  the  words  of  the  poet.  "Oh,  woodman,  spare  that 
tree  ! " 

Summary. — To  summarize,  then,  let  us  take  four 
examples  of  places  and  call  them  for  convenience 
Nos.  1,  2,  3  and  4.  No.  1— Perfectly  windbreaked, 
irrigated  from  north  to  south,  no  damage  on  north 
but  some  lower  down  and  increasing  as  we  leave  the 
protection,  except  the  last  two  rows,  which  are  hurt 
less.  No.  2— Partially  protected,  irrigated  north  to 
south  ;  light  windbreak  on  the  south  ;  little  damage 
on  north,  increasing  as  we  leave  the  hedge  ;  bottom 
trees  not  sheltered  from  the  sun  hurt  equally  as  bad 
as  those  farther  up  the  row.  No.  3 — No  protection 
at  all  ;  trees  hurt  about  equally  but  perhaps  less  on 
north  near  the  head  ditch.  No.  4 — Windbreaks  only 
on  the  south  ;  water  run  north  to  south  ;  damage 
about  equally  sustained  by  all  trees  except  on  ex- 
treme north  near  head  ditch  and  extreme  south  in 
the  shade.  There  are,  of  course,  exceptions  to  these 
as  to  all  rules,  but  as  a  general  thing  some  local  con- 
dition exists  which  offers  a  satisfactory  explanation. 


FRUIT  PRESERVATION. 


Fruit  Pulping  in  Australia. 

In  answer  to  inquiries  about  fruit  pulping  for  the 
export  trade  to  Europe — an  enterprise  in  which  the 
Australians  have  already  engaged — we  give  the  fol- 
lowing, prepared  by  Joseph  Knight  and  published  by 
the  Department  of  Agriculture  of  Victoria  : 

Raspberries. — The  pulping  of  raspberries  consists 
simply  in  boiling  the  berries  thoroughly,  so  as  to  de- 
stroy all  germ  life.  No  very  elaborate  appliances  are 
required  for  the  purpose.  The  jam  factories  usually 
employ  steam-jacketed  pans,  which  are  used  for  jam 
making  purposes ;  and,  where  such  are  available, 
they  are  the  best,  as  the  operation  can  be  better  con- 
trolled by  that  means  than  any  other;  but  steam- 
jacketed  pans  are  not  absolutely  necessary.  The 
raspberry  pulp  shipped  under  the  bonus  regulations, 
and  which  was  so  highly  spoken  of  last  year,  was  put 
up  under  contract  for  various  growers  by  a  firm  in 
a  suburb  of  Melbourne,  and  the  operation  consisted 
simply  as  follows : 

The  raspberries  were  brought  to  the  place — some 
in  open  casks,  chiefly  quarter-casks,  standing  on  end, 
half  or  three  parts  filled,  just  as  they  were  gathered 
in  the  orchard.  The  casks  were  not  filled,  as  fermen- 
tation starts  frequently  before  the  whole  can  be 
treated.    Others  were  brought  in  wooden  buckets  in 


which  the  fruit  is  usually  sent  to  the  market.  The 
fruit  having  been  weighed  and  tare  deducted,  each 
individual  supply  was  treated  separately,  if  in  suf- 
ficient quantities  to  fill  the  boilers,  otherwise  two  or 
more  lots  were  put  together  of  equal  qualities.  These 
were  then  tipped  into  a  large-sized  copper  boiler  built 
in  bricks,  such  as  is  usually  found  in  farmhouses,  the 
fire  is  applied,  and  the  raspberries  boiled  in  their 
own  juice  for  about  one  hour,  the  contents  of  the 
boiler  being  kept  constantly  stirred  with  a  sort  of 
paddle,  so  as  to  scrape  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the 
boiler,  to  prevent  the  fruit  from  caking  and  burning, 
which  would  seriously  damage  the  quality  of  the 
pulp. 

The  stirring  must  be  continuous,  whether  the  pulp- 
ing be  done  in  steam-jacketed  pans  or  an  ordinary 
boiler.  An  ordinary  copper  boiler  will  answer  the 
purpose,  but  the  thicker  the  copper  the  less  risk  of 
scorching. 

Having  boiled  the  fruit  for,  say,  one  hour,  at  a 
steady  boiling  point,  it  will  be  found  that  all  seed  and 
ferment  germs  will  be  destroyed.  The  practice  at  the 
place  referred  to  is  to  draw  out  the  fire  and  run  or 
ladle  the  pulp  into  open-ended  casks  ;  while  this  is 
being  done,  one  is  engaged  in  filling  up  the  tins  with 
an  ordinary  half-gallon  dipper  by  the  aid  of  a  funnel  ; 
one  hand  takes  the  tins  to  and  from  the  person  lad- 
ling, and  another  is  engaged  in  soldering  them  down 
immediately.  The  soldering  consists  of  fastening  a 
small  piece  of  plain  round  tin,  known  as  stud,  over 
the  hole,  which  is  about  2  inches  in  diameter,  and  ad- 
mits a  fair-sized  funnel  pipe.  It  is  not  desirable  to 
have  it  less,  as  the  quicker  the  tins  are  filled  the  bet- 
ter. In  no  case  should  the  contents  fall  below  180°  F. 
before  it  is  hermetically  sealed.  This  simple  opera- 
tion is  all  that  is  required  to  preserve  fruits  of  any 
kind,  and  it  is  surprising  that  our  orchardists  do  not 
put  up  more  of  their  fruits  in  this  manner  and  dis- 
pose of  them  locally,  instead  of  sacrificing  them,  as  is 
frequently  done  when  forwarded  in  a  perishable  form 
to  city  markets. 

Tins. — The  tins  in  which  raspberry  pulp  is  ex- 
ported under  the  bonus  regulations  hold  four  gallons 
each,  and  are  identical  with  the  ordinary  kerosene 
tin;  but  it  is  advisable  to  have  a  somewhat  heavier 
gauge  of  tin,  as  the  jarring  in  transit  is  apt  to  cause 
leakage,  when,  of  course,  the  whole  contents  are  de- 
stroyed. If  the  pulp  has  been  properly  preserved, 
the  tins,  when  filled  and  soldered  down,  should  show 
a  compression  in  the  sides  and  ends.  Owing  to  the 
shrinkage  of  the  pulp  as  it  cools,  and  the  absence  of 
air  to  fill  the  vacuum,  the  atmospheric  pressure 
causes  these  indentations;  but  if  there  be  any  defect 
in  the  tins,  or  imperfect  sterilization,  fermentation 
takes  place  and  causes  the  sides  and  ends  of  the  tins 
to  bulge  outwards. 

The  usual  percentage  in  reduction  in  weight  of 
raspberries  through  boiling  is  about  5%  or  6%  ;  but 
the  inclination  in  some  is  to  keep  the  weight  up,  which 
is  a  mistake,  as  the  water  has  to  be  drawn  off  when 
it  is  to  be  made  into  jam.  The  aim  should  be  to  put 
up  a  first-class  article  either  for  home  use  or  export 
purposes. 

Apricot  Pulp. — This  differs  from  the  pulp  of  small 
fruits.  If  it  is  intended  to  export,  the  trade  practice 
must  be  followed.  Many  mistakes  have  been  made 
in  this  respect.  Instead  of  following  the  recognized 
system  established  in  the  London  market  of  putting 
up  the  fruit  in  10-pound  tins,  the  4-gallon  or  45 -pound 
tins  are  frequently  used.  This,  of  course,  ends  in  dis- 
appointment. What  is  wanted  in  the  London  mar- 
ket is  good,  sound  fruits,  the  quality  of  which  is 
determined  by  the  purchaser  on  opening  the  tin. 

The  term  "pulp"  when  applied  to  apricots  is  a 
misnomer.  The  apricots  are  halved,  the  pits  or 
stones  removed,  and  the  raw  fruit  packed  in  the  tins 
firmly.  The  tins  are  usually  round,  size  6  inches  or 
53  inches  diameter  and  10  inches  deep,  holding  10 
pounds.  This  is  the  size  and  form  sent  here  as  sam- 
ples from  London,  and  which  was  selected  from  the 
best  shippers.  Pulp  is  exported  from  the  south  of 
France  and  Italian  ports  in  this  form,  and  our  advice 
from  leading  firms  at  home  is  that  to  obtain  the  best 
price  this  form  of  package  must  be  adhered  to.  The 
package  contains  ten  tins  in  a  case,  or  100  pounds 
net.  After  the  tins  have  been  packed  with  fruit  it  is 
scalded  in  the  tins,  similar  to  canned  fruit,  only  that 
little  or  no  water  is  added.  It  takes  some  time  to 
get  the  heat  to  boiling  point  through  the  body  of  the 
tin,  which  must  be  done  in  order  to  preserve  the  con- 
tents. When  the  tins  are  sufficiently  processed  it 
will  be  found  that  the  apricots  have  settled  down 
considerably,  and  the  tins  should  be  filled  up  again 
with  scalded  fruits,  and  the  stud  soldered  down  with 
a  vent  hole  open  ;  and,  to  prevent  mistakes,  the  tins 
are  again  let  down  in  the  bath,  and,  when  up  to  boil- 
ing point,  the  vent  is  stopped  and  the  tins  removed 
and  cooled  down.  They  should  be  placed  separately 
so  as  to  cool  quickly. 

The  whole  process  is  simple,  but  requires  care,  as 
"blown"  or  "swellhead"  tins  are  sold  for  half 
price,  or  less,  according  to  their  condition. 

It  is  advisable,  in  getting  tins  made,  to  have  the 
stud  3  or  3J  inches  wide,  as  it  is  difficult  to  get  the 
scalded  fruit  in  when  filling  without  breaking,  which 
is  very  undesirable.  In  some  of  the  sample  tins  ob- 
tained the  whole  top  was  left  open.  This  fitted  inside 
the  bordered  edge,  similar  to  our  meat  tins,  and  was 
soldered  down  after  refilling,  leaving  vent  hole  only. 


This  is  a  much  more  convenient  system  where  there 
is  skilled  labor  employed  for  soldering,  but  not  to  be 
recommended  otherwise.  I  would  point  out  that  the 
refilling  is  important,  as  the  contraction  is  consider- 
able, and  tins  very  unsightly  when  sealed,  and,  of 
course,  must  be  underweight  and  suffer  in  price 
accordingly.  After  the  tins  are  soldered  they  should 
be  cooled  as  soon  as  possible.  Some  recommend  plac- 
ing them  in  a  trough  of  running  water.  No  doubt  by 
this  means  color  and  flavor  are  improved,  but  it  is 
rather  severe  on  the  tins.  But  if  placed  in  rows,  1 
or  2  feet  apart,  with  battens  or  something  to  keep 
the  upper  ones  apart,  they  will  soon  cool  down.  It 
is  not  advisable  to  incase  the  tins  for  a  fortnight  or 
so,  in  order  to  detect  any  defection  which  may  have 
developed  through  leakage  of  air  or  any  other  cause. 
Fermentation,  as  a  rule,  develops  shortly  after  treat- 
ment, if  kept  in  favorable  conditions  for  its  develop- 
ment, and,  if  taken  in  time,  should  be  dealt  with  as 
described. 

The  tins  are  packed  in  two  rows,  five  in  each,  in  a 
case.  Some  of  our  shippers  are  having  a  division 
put  in,  as  the  slings  in  shipping  draw  the  boxes 
together  and  damage  the  tins  inside.  This  is,  I  think, 
a  wise  course.  Others,  again,  are  putting  six  only 
in  a  case,  while  one  shipper  intends  to  put  eight  only, 
and  have  a  division  also.  The  objection  to  this  is  that 
it  is  a  departure  from  the  trade  practice,  and  it  is 
questionable  if  it  is  wise  to  do  so. 

Testing  Tins. — The  usual  method  of  testing  the 
tins  is  to  submerge  them  upside  down  in  boiling  or 
very  hot  water,  so  as  to  confine  the  air  within.  The 
heat  causes  the  air  to  expand  and  force  its  way  out 
of  any  leakage  there  may  be  in  the  soldered  seams. 
This  may  be  readily  noticed  by  a  stream  of  bubbles 
rising  from  the  defect.  The  spot  can  them  be  marked 
and  remedied.  Much  of  the  failure  in  preserving  is 
due  to  neglect  in  this  matter. 

In  putting  up  pulp  for  export  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  quality  of  pulp  is  taken  into  considera- 
tion in  fixing  the  price,  a  watery  pulp  being  of  less 
value  to  jam  makers  than  a  good,  solid  body  of  fruit. 

ANOTHER  ACCOUNT. 

Mr.  Stuart  Hogg,  orchardist  at  the  Wagga  Wagga 
Experimental  Farm,  writes  for  the  Agricultural 
Gazette  of  New  South  Wales  as  follows  :  Pulping  is 
a  very  simple  and  efficacious  method  of  preserving 
fruit  for  storage  or  transit,  to  be  converted  into  jam 
at  some  later  date.  When  one  considers  the  thou- 
sands of  tons  of  fruit  that  literally  rot  and  are  wasted 
simply  from  lack  of  the  adoption  of  such  a  simple  pro- 
cess as  pulping,  one  is  apt  to  accuse  the  Australians 
of  being  neglectful  of  their  opportunities.  If  a  good 
class  of  pulp  were  placed  upon  the  London  market, 
instead  of  letting  the  fruit  rot  upon  the  ground,  it 
would  give  a  very  remunerative  return.  It  will  pay 
well,  as  some  of  the  more  enterprising  Australians 
have  shown. 

The  fruit  is  picked  as  in  the  same  condition  for  can- 
ning— that  is,  firm  and  sweet.  At  the  same  time 
there  is  no  waste,  as  the  overripe  fruit  may  be  used 
as  well.  All  the  stoned  fruits  are  pitted  and  placed 
in  a  steam-jacketed  kettle,  a  little  water  added.  The 
whole  mass  must  be  constantly  stirred,  no  sugar 
being  added.  Now,  the  most  essential  thing  in  pulp- 
ing is  the  cooking.  The  old  theory  of  cooking  merely 
for  the  expulsion  of  the  air  has  exploded,  and  we  find 
that  the  pulp  must  be  cooked  for  such  a  time  as  to 
kill  all  germs  of  fermentation. 

Immediately  the  pulp  is  cooked  it  is  placed  in  tins 
and  the  caps  soldered  down,  care  being  taken  to  fill 
the  tins  to  the  brim,  the  size  of  the  tins  generally  in 
use  being  10-pound  tins,  these  being  round,  and  45- 
pound  tins,  being  square.  If,  after  the  tins  have 
been  closed  down,  any  of  them  exhibit  signs  of  swell- 
ing, it  is  a  sure  sign  of  insufficient  cooking.  The  pulp 
from  these  must  be  emptied  out  and  recooked  for  as 
long  as  originally — in  fact,  a  few  minutes  longer.  It 
is  quite  optional  as  to  whether  the  fruit  is  peeled  for 
pulping  or  not. 

I  will  now  give  you  a  list  of  the  different  times  for 
boiling  the  different  fruits  for  pulping : 

Minutes. 

Apricots   25 

Peaches   30 

Nectarines   30 

Plums   30 

Fips   35 

Cherries   30 

Pears,  soft   30 

Pears,  hard   35 

Quinces   35 

Apples   30  to  35 

Gooseberries   25  to  30 

This  list,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  every  condi- 
tion of  the  fruit,  and  one  can  become  perfect  only  by 
practice.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  sufficiently  ade- 
quate to  start  upon. 

To  Make  Jam. — Now,  supposing  one  were  the 
recipient  of  a  tin  of  pulp  and  wished  to  convert  it 
into  jam.  For  every  pound  of  pulp  add  about  } 
pound  of  sugar  and  boil  for  about  thirty  minutes. 
Speaking  of  jams  reminds  me  that  dried  apricots 
make  splendid  jam.  Take  1  pound  of  dried  apricots. 
Having  washed  them  in  clean  water — to  let  the  tap 
run  on  them  is  a  good  plan — place  in  a  round,  flat 
dish,  say  an  enamel  basin.  Then  cover  them  with 
boiling  water  and  allow  to  stand  twelve  hours.  To 
this  add  1*  pounds  of  sugar  and  boil  for  thirty  min- 
utes.  This  will  result  in  4i  pounds  of  delicious  jam. 
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ALAMEDA. 

Prunes  for  Brandy.— Niles  Herald, 
May  17:  The  Niles  Co-operative  Fruit 
Association  shipped  a  car  of  twenty-eight 
tons  of  prunes  to  Livermore  on  Wednes- 
day to  be  distilled  into  brandy.  They 
have  orders  for  134  tons  more  at  the  rate 
of  about  fifty  tons  a  week.  This  will  as- 
sist in  cleaning  out  their  warehouses. 

Prospects  op  Heaviest  Grain 
CROP  in  Years. — Livermore  Herald, 
May  18:  Before  the  rain  the  farmers, 
with  a  few  fortunate  exceptions  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  valley,  saw  absolute 
failure  staring  them  in  the  face,  but  two 
inches  of  moisture  has  made  a  vast  differ- 
ence. Grain  that  could  not  have  with- 
stood another  week  of  dry  weather  has 
revived  and  will  make  a  heavy  yield. 
F.  R.  Fassett  made  a  trip  through  the 
northern  part  of  the  valley  the  first  of  the 
week,  and  he  says  that  he  has  not  seen 
such  a  prospect  in  twenty  years.  He  is 
especially  enthusiastic  over  the  Martin 
ranch,  which  has  several  hundred  acres  of 
grain  which  he  says  he  has  never  seen 
equaled.  Martin  Nevin  and  other  farmers 
who  have  visited  all  sections  of  the  valley 
within  the  past  week  or  two  say  that  the 
grain  crop  will  be  the  largest  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  valley.  The  heads  of  the 
wheat  are  larger  than  usual,  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  prevailing  cool 
weather  are  filling  well.  Barley  generally 
has  made  a  good  stand,  but  the  heads  are 
small. 

BUTTE. 

Gridley  Cannery  Will  Run.  — 
Biggs  Argus,  May  17 :  H.  Bendel  Jr., 
who  has  been  selected  to  manage  the 
Gridley  cannery  this  year,  says  that  the 
factory  will  open  about  the  first  of  July, 
with  the  promise  of  a  good  run.  About 
500  women  and  girls  will  be  offered  em- 
ployment by  which  they  can  earn  a  neat 
sum  of  money  during  the  season.  The 
ground  about  the  factory  affords  splendid 
camping  grounds,  well  shaded  by  oak 
trees,  where  tents  may  be  pitched  conven- 
ient to  pure  water  and  fuel.  The  camp 
grounds  will  be  watched  over  by  the  man- 
agement, and  the  women  may  feel  as  safe 
and  comfortable  as  at  their  own  firesides. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Black  Leg  Among  Cattle. — Oak- 
land Enquirer:  It  is  reported  that  black 
leg  has  made  its  appearance  among  the 
cattle  of  the  Moraga  valley,  and  that 
stockmen  are  losing  no  time  in  vaccinat- 
ing their  cattle.  The  disease  is  believed 
to  be  confined  to  a  very  few  cases,  but  the 
stockmen  are  taking  every  precaution  to 
prevent  its  spread. 

FRESNO. 
Sheep  Raising  on  the  Decline.— 
Fresno  Republican,  May  17  :  Lee  Blasin- 
game  went  to  San  Francisco  last  night  en 
route  to  Oregon  for  the  purpose  of  buying 
sheep.  He  has  already  purchased  6000 
head  and  says  he  may  buy  as  many  more. 
He  will  drive  them  into  California,  and 
will  then  ship  them  to  Sacramento  and 
San  Joaquin  counties,  where  they  will  be 
turned  on  the  stubble  fields.  He  will  fat- 
ten them  to  sell  them  at  Christmas  time. 
Mr.  Blasingame  says  that  since  the  Gov- 
ernment excluded  sheep  from  the  Federal 
reserve  land  the  industry  in  this  county 
has  received  a  death  blow,  and  there  are 
very  few  sheep  in  Fresno  county  now, 
while  a  few  years  ago  the  industry  was  u, 
very  important  one. 

GLENN. 

Will  Have  Fruit.  —  Willows  Pro- 
moter: Considerable  fruit  will  be  har- 
vested in  and  around  Fruto  this  year. 
The  last  frost  did  not  do  as  much  damage 
as  was  at  first  supposed.  On  the  Kelley 
ranch  a  fair  crop  of  pears,  almonds  and 
prunes  will  be  gathered.  The  grain  in 
that  section  is  also  in  excellent  condition, 
although  before  the  rain  doubts  were  en- 
tertained as  to  whether  it  would  make 
hay. 

Rattlesnakes  Abundant.— Willows 
Journal:  For  some  inexplicable  reason, 
the  lower  mountains  or  foothills  are  in- 
fested with  an  unusually  large  supply  of 
rattlesnakes.  It  behooves  people  living  in 
or  visiting  such  sections  to  be  prepared,  as 
the  rattlers  will  bite.  Powdered  sal  am- 
moniac applied  to  the  wound  is  a  sure 
cure.  If  water  is  not  to  be  had,  put  a  lit- 
tle spittle  on  the  wound  and  cover  with 
the  ammonia;  when  it  turns  green,  re- 
move it  and  put  on  a  fresh  supply.  Con- 
tinue as  long  as  the  ammonia  is  discolored. 
Sufficient  quantity  can  be  carried  in  the 
pocket  without  any  inconvenience.  It  can 
be  used  on  animals  as  well  with  the  same 
effect.  Do  not  let  little  children  wander 
carelessly  in  any  section  where  the  digger 
pine  grows;  the  tree  and  the  rattler  thrive 
together. 

KERN. 

Legal  Battle  Over  Sick  Hens.— 


Bakersfield  Californian  :  A  peculiar  dam- 
age suit  has  been  brought  by  J.  W.  Van 
Damme  against  Mr.  Worden,  which  has 
been  hanging  fire  in  the  Kern  City  courts 
for  several  months.  The  case  is  based  on 
damage  to  alfalfa  and  the  illness  of  chick- 
ens as  a  result.  Complaints,  cross  com- 
plaints, demurrers,  amended  complaints, 
second  amended  complaints  and  motions 
to  strike  out  have  been  worked  up  on  be- 
half of  the  hens,  and  finally  the  third 
amended  complaint  has  been  filed.  To 
start  the  legal  ball  rolling,  Van  Damme 
alleges  that  $50  worth  of  damages  was 
done  his  field  of  alfalfa  by  the  defendant's 
cattle ;  further,  that  by  reason  of  such 
damage  his  hens,  which  depended  upon 
the  green  grass  for  a  livelihood,  became 
sick  because  of  the  scarcity  of  grass  and 
the  production  of  eggs  was  thereby 
greatly  decreased.  Mr.  Van  Damme  sues 
for  $299  damages  and  cost  of  suit. 

NAPA. 

No  Glanders  in  Berryessa.— Napa 
Register,  May  17:  Dr.  W.  D.  Andrews, 
the  veterinary  surgeon,  has  just  returned 
from  the  Berryessa  valley.  He  examined 
several  head  of  horses  and  mules  on  the 
Clark  ranch  near  Monticello,  where  it  was 
reported  that  a  young  man  by  the  name 
of  Kehoe  had  contracted  the  glanders 
from  the  stock.  He  applied  the  Mallien 
test  for  glanders  and  found  the  stock  in  a 
perfectly  healthy  condition.  The  young 
man  probably  died  from  some  other  dis- 
ease, or  if  he  had  the  glanders  he  con- 
tracted them  elsewhere. 

ORANGE. 

The  Walnut  Crop.— Orange  News: 
Walnuts  have  set  well  on  the  trees  and  a 
large  crop  is  now  the  promise.  In  the 
sections  visited  by  the  hail  storm  on  May 
1st  considerable  damage  was  done.  The 
trees  generally  are  looking  better  than 
they  have  done  at  this  season  for  several 
years. 

RIVERSIDE. 

CanteloupesFrom  Indio.— San  Ber- 
nardino Sun:  The  200  acres  of  canteloupes 
at  Indio  will  soon  be  ready  for  the  mar- 
ket. A.  G.  Tingman  is  in  from  the  desert 
station  and  says  that  within  two  weeks 
crate  lots  will  be  shipped,  but  it  is  not  ex- 
pected that  they  will  be  sent  out  by  car- 
loads before  June  10.  Then  they  will  be 
shipped  rapidly  as  long  as  the  season 
lasts,  and  will  be  easily  the  first  on  the 
market  all  along  the  coast.  The  discovery 
of  the  artesian  wells  at  Indio  promise  to 
change  the  face  of  nature  there.  At  depths 
of  500  feet  and  a  little  more  wells  are 
struck  that  send  up  great  quantities  of 
water,  bubbling  over  the  tops  of  4-inch 
pipes  that  rise  2  or  3  feet  above  the 
ground,  and  furnishing  abundance  of  the 
finest  water  for  domestic  use  as  well  as  for 
irrigation.  Next  season  with  additional 
wells  and  a  proved  market,  a  much  larger 
acreage  will  be  planted. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Eucalyptus  for  Fuel.— Santa  Bar- 
bara Press  :  P.  C.  Higgins  of  Carpinteria 
has  recently  been  pulling  up  by  the  roots 
about  1200  blue  gum  trees  which  have 
reached  an  age  of  from  6  to  8  years,  from 
which  he  is  realizing  250  cords  of  wood. 
Some  of  these  trees  have  attained  a  diam- 
eter of  18  inches.  All  have  been  raised 
from  the  seed  on  the  place  within  the  last 
ten  or  a  dozen  years. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaron- 
ian,  May  16  :  A  new  berry  has  appeared 
in  the  local  market.  It  is  one  of  the  pro- 
ductions of  Luther  Burbank  and  is  called 
Primus.  It  is  very  much  like  the  Logan- 
berry in  form,  color  and  flavor.  Pack- 
ers are  claiming  that  Bellefleurs  will  not 
be  a  heavy  crop  this  season.  Orchardists, 
on  the  other  hand,  say  that  the  trees  are 
showing  as  many  apples  as  they  should 
have.  The  Bellefleur  usually  has  a  "short 
crop"  outlook  until  summer.  The  tree 
foliage  hides  much  of  the  fruit.  The  Pa- 
jaro  valley  Bellefleur  crop — providing  the 
"  June  drop  "  and  high  winds  do  not  cut 
it — will  be  a  big  one. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Good  Grain  Crop  is  Sure.— Stock- 
ton Mail,  May  16:  President  Harrison  of 
the  Farmers'  Union  and  Milling  Company 
recently  made  an  extensive  trip  through 
this  and  surrounding  counties,  going  by 
buggy  and  train,  for  the  purpose  of  get- 
ting an  estimate  of  the  season's  grain 
crop.  Everywhere  he  found  conditions 
favorable,  and  in  his  opinion  the  grain  is 
so  far  advanced  and  the  soil  in  such  a  con- 
dition that  nothing  can  hurt  the  crop 
now.  He  estimates  that  the  crop  in  San 
Joaquin  county  this  season  will  be  be- 
tween 100,000  and  125,000  tons,  which  is  a 
good  average. 

Ice  Cream  Churned  Into  Butter.— 
Lodi  Sentinel:  While  freezing  a  lot  of  ice 
cream  for  his  soda  fountain,  Druggist 
Graham's  freezer  sprung  a  leak.    Result : 


Three  gallons  of  fine  ice  cream  spoiled  by 
salt.  However,  the  genial  drug  man  be- 
thought him  of  a  plan,  at  once  novel  and 
easy,  whereby  some  return  might  be 
made  from  that  cream.  He  simply  let  it 
thaw,  put  it  into  a  churn  and  proceeded  to 
make  butter.  When  Mr.  Graham  had 
finished  his  churning  and  strained  off  the 
"  buttermilk,"  he  was  the  proud  possessor 
of  five  pounds  of  butter.  The  only  draw- 
back was  a  vanilla  flavor  in  it;  but  as  it 
was  used  in  cooking,  that  difficulty  was 
speedily  overcome. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Oil  for  County  Road  Sprinkling. 
—Sacramento  Bee  :  The  board  of  super- 
visors has  taken  up  the  matter  of  sprin- 
kling county  roads  with  oil  instead  of 
water,  as  is  done  in  some  places  in  the 
south,  and  has  authorized  Supervisor 
Brooke  to  carry  on  a  correspondence  with 
the  southern  counties  for  detailed  infor- 
mation. It  is  probable  that  the  supervis- 
ors will  experiment  with  a  mile  or  two  of 
road  so  as  to  determine  the  feasibility  of 
the  plan. 

SIERRA. 

Narrow  Escape  from  a  Frantic 
Horse. — Mountain  Messenger:  J.  H. 
Adams,  who  came  down  from  Chaparral 
Hill  on  May  2nd,  had  quite  an  experience 
with  one  of  Joe  Meyer's  saddle  horses. 
Mr.  Adams  was  riding  the  animal  on  his 
way  here,  and,  after  traveling  a  short  dis- 
tance, the  horse  suddenly  became  unman- 
ageable, rearing  and  plunging  about  in  a 
very  wild  manner.  During  the  animal's 
antics,  Mr.  Adams'  boot  became  tightly 
fastened  in  the  stirrup  and  he  barely  suc- 
ceeded in  extricating  his  foot  and  throw- 
ing himself  from  the  saddle  when  the 
horse  dashed  over  the  bank,  giving  a 
vicious  kick  at  Adams,  knocking  his  hat 
off  and  barely  missing  his  head.  The 
animal  continued  its  mad  flight  for  some 
distance  and  finally  jumped  over  a  cliff 
about  forty  feet  high,  breaking  its  neck 
in  the  fall.  The  animal  was  apparently  in 
good  condition  when  Mr.  Adams  started 
out,  and  he  can  only  account  for  its  actions 
by  its  suddenly  becoming  insane. 

SOLANO. 

Hemp  Grown  Down  the  River. — 
Oakland  telegram:  A  consignment  of 
eighty-eight  bales  of  hemp  has  been  re- 
ceived at  the  Oakland  wharf  for  the  Cali- 
fornia Flax  Mills.  This  hemp  came  from 
Ryer  island,  in  the  Sacramento  river.  It 
is  the  first  cargo  shipped  of  the  first  crop 
of  hemp  grown  on  the  island.  The  trial 
crop  is  reported  a  great  success,  the  hemp 
growing  to  a  height  of  13  feet.  About 
250  tons  of  hemp  will  be  obtained  from 
this  year's  crop:  and  with  twelve  men 
steadily  employed,  it  will  require  until 
August  to  prepare  all  of  it  for  shipment 
to  market.  This  hemp  was  grown  on  the 
ranch  of  Ettenger  &  Thomas. 

Experimenting  with  French 
Beardless  Barley.  —  Dixon  Tribune: 
S.  R.  Benninghoff  sowed  several  sacks  of 
French  Brewing  barley  on  his  farm  near 
Dixon  this  year  as  an  experiment,  and 
samples  exhibited  show  that  it  could  be 
raised  with  profit  here.  The  grain  is 
grown  extensively  in  Oregon,  where  it 
produces  abundantly.  The  heads  are 
beardless  and  the  grain  makes  excellent 
feed. 

SONOMA. 

Decides  a  Heifer  is  a  Cow.— Sebas- 
topol  Times:  In  an  opinion  handed  down 
in  the  Superior  Court,  awarding  judg- 
ment for  the  plaintiff  in  the  action  of  M. 
L.  Barnes  against  G.  P.  Woodward  et  al., 
Judge  Dougherty  virtually  decides  the 
momentous  question  raised  at  the  trial  as 
to  whether  "a  heifer  is  a  cow"  in  the 
affirmative.  At  any  rate,  the  court  holds 
that  among  other  claims  the  plaintiff 
should  recover  damages  for  two  "cows." 
About  one  of  these  cows  the  heifer  ques- 
tion was  raised.  Judge  Dougherty  awards 
the  plaintiff  $148.74.  This  includes  dam- 
ages for  the  conversion  of  two  cows,  four 
tons  of  hay,  some  corn,  potatoes  and 
pumkins. 

Sugar  Beets.  —  Sonoma  Index-Trib- 
une, May  18:  T.  R.  Rurkett,  manager  of 
the  California  and  Hawaiian  Beet  Sugar 
Refining  Company's  farm  near  this  place, 
reports  that  the  sugar  beets  have  taken  a 
fine  stand  and  that  the  prospects  of  a 
good  crop  are  excellent.  Mr.  Burkett  ex- 
pects the  yield  to  exceed  2000  tons. 

Date  for  Wool  Sale  Set.— Clover- 
dale  Reveille:  Wool  sales  day  has  been 
agreed  upon  for  Tuesday,  June  11th.  The 
date  was  set  last  Saturday  when  many  of 
the  wool  growers  wero  in  town.  Many  of 
the  wool  growers  stated  that  they  were 
well  pleased  with  the  clip.  It  is  free  from 
burs  and  dirt,  good  texture  and  in  quan- 
tity will  turn  out  better  than  last  year, 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  reason  that 
many  more  sheep  were  sheared  this 
spring  than  last  year,  and  also  that  the 
winter  was  very  favorable. 

First  Pack  of  Cherries.  —  Santa 


Rosa  Press-Democrat,  May  16  :  The  can- 
ning season  opened  on  Wednesday  after- 
noon at  the  local  cannery.  The  first  pack 
of  cherries — about  three  tons — was  han- 
dled by  a  large  force  of  helpers,  princi- 
pally women.  The  cannery  will  pack 
cherries  again  on  Saturday  and  will  con- 
tinue to  do  so  as  long  as  the  fruit  lasts.  It 
is  believed  that  the  crop  of  peaches  will  be 
considerably  larger  than  was  at  first  ex- 
pected. Manager  Van  Alen  has  many 
contracts  for  fruit.  The  capacity  of  the 
cannery  is  large  enough  to  handle  an  im- 
mense pack. 

SUTTER. 

Fruit  Will  be  Large  This;  Season. 
— Sutter  County  Farmer  :  Indications  in 
the  orchards  in  this  section  now  are  that 
all  kinds  of  fruit  will  be  large  and  of  extra 
quality  this  season.  The  healthy  condi- 
tion of  the  trees  with  the  abundance  of 
moisture  in  the  soil — the  rainfall  already 
being  over  23  inches — is  having  a  very 
beneficial  effect  in  the  maturing  of  the 
fruit.  Where  judicious  thinning  has  been 
done,  peaches  are  now  from  1J  to  2  inches 
in  diameter  and  will  be  whoppers  by  the 
time  they  are  ripe.  Other  kinds  of  fruit 
are  also  making  a  remarkable  growth. 

The  Cherry  Crop.— Sutter  County 
Farmer :  Until  the  last  few  years  the 
cherry  crop  in  this  section  hardly  supplied 
the  local  demand,  but  the  increase  in  acre- 
age has  raised  the  output  until  now  with 
only  a  fair  crop  there  will  be  over  eighty 
tons  to  dispose  of.  Messrs.  Wilkie  and 
Giblin  have  purchased  most  of  the  smaller 
crops,  which  with  their  own  they  are  now 
delivering  to  the  local  dealers  about  one- 
half  a  ton  daily  and  shipping  about  three 
tons  to  the  Central  California  Canneries 
Co.  at  Emeryville  near  Oakland.  Canners 
are  paying  from  2Jc  to  5c  per  pound,  and 
the  local  market  is  brisk  at  6c.  It  costs 
about  2c  per  pound  to  pick  the  fruit.  The 
cherries  being  early  here  command  good 
prices  generally. 

TEHAMA. 

Loss  of  Sheep  by  Late  Snow 
Storm. — Corning  Observer:  It  is  learned 
that  W.  B.  Miller  of  Stony  creek  sus- 
tained a  loss  of  280  to  300  sheep  when  the 
band  was  caught  in  a  late  snow  storm  at 
the  top  of  the  summit.  The  snow  fell  to 
a  depth  of  about  4  feet. 

TULARE. 

Tall  Wheat.— Visalia  Delta  :  There 
are  on  exhibition  here  two  bunches  of 
grain  from  the  Burns  place,  north  of 
town,  farmed  by  T.  A.  Hale,  each  bunch 
being  nearly  7  feet  high  and  showing  an 
unusually  large  number  of  well-developed 
heads,  the  stalks  and  leaves  being  rich 
dark  green  in  color,  showing  the  presence 
of  plenty  of  moisture.  These  specimens 
are  the  talest  and  handsomest  yet  shown 
in  this  section  this  season.  The  crop  of 
wheat  from  which  these  were  taken  is  ex- 
pected to  yield  about  ten  sacks  to  the 
acre. 

YOLO. 

Long  Barley  Heads.— Winters  Ex- 
press: William  Sims  exhibited  a  bunch 
of  barley  heads  which  exceed  in  length 
any  we  ever  saw.  Some  of  the  heads  are 
within  a  fraction  of  6  inches  long  and  the 
others  are  4}  to  5  inches.  A  field  of  grain 
like  that  would  yield  100  bushels  or  more 
to  the  acre. 

Almond  Growers  Meet.— Davisville 
Enterprise:  The  Davisville  Almond  Grow- 
ers' Association  met  Saturday  afternoon 
on  call  of  J.  E.  Larue,  president  of  the 
Association.  Mr.  Larue  stated  that  the 
object  in  calling  an  in  formal  session  at  this 
time  was  for  obtaining  an  estimate  of  the 
coming  season's  almond  crop.  A  general 
discussion  of  crop  prospects,  not  only  of 
this  district,  but  of  others  throughout  the 
State,  was  engaged  in,  and,  from  all  the 
information  at  hand,  the  Davisville  dis- 
trict has  the  most  flattering  prospect  of 
any  locality  in  the  State,  but  Davisville 
will  fall  short  of  last  year. 

The  Crop  Outlook.— Winters  Ex- 
press: In  company  with  Henry  Craner, 
the  writer  drove  to  Woodland  Tuesday, 
going  by  way  of  the  Davisville  road,  the 
Schmeiser  ranch  and  Green's  Corner,  re- 
turning via  Madison.  Everywhere  it  was 
noticed  that  grain  looked  exceedingly 
well.  Mr.  Craner  has  been  many  years  a 
resident  of  this  county,  and  it  was  his  ver- 
dict that,  taking  it  altogether,  he  had 
probably  never  seen  a  better  promise  of  a 
good  crop.  Some  fields  of  barley  were 
quite  yellow,  and  a  few  days  of  warm 
weather  will  fit  them  for  the  harvester. 
The  difference  in  the  looks  of  grain  since 
the  recent  rain  is  romarkable.  Fields  that 
two  weeks  ago  were  scarcely  expected  to 
be  worth  cutting,  are  now  so  thrifty  that 
it  would  never  be  imagined  they  were 
anything  else,  and  will  produce  good  crops. 
Wheat  heads,  as  a  rule,  seem  to  be  some- 
what shorter  than  usual,  and  it  is  not 
likely  that  the  average  yield  will  be  as 
large  as  in  some  othor  years;  but,  unless 
some  unusually  trying-  weather  occurs,  the 
total  crop  will  be  a  big  one. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 

Darkness  and  Dawn. 

As  seamen  from  a  distant  land 

Lean  bilont  on  a  vessel's  side, 
Shading  their  eyes  with  sunburnt  band 

As  slowly  drifting  with  the  tide, 

Turn  soft  eyed  as  they  dimly  trace 
The  smoke  rise  from  the  roofs  of  home; 

Whilst  sheer  across  the  ocean  waste 
The  sinking  sun  lit  up  the  foam; 

When  dropped    the   dark,   uprose  the 
breeze, 

And  they  the  titful  duties  plied; 
When  morning  dawned,  the  curling  seas 
Had  rolled  them  to  the  harbor  side; 

So,  oft  in  life  a  vision  falls, 

Dream-born  athwart  the  ways  of  men, 
Of  summer  lands  and  golden  halls 

Transcendent  in  their  beauty — then 

Palls  down  the  dark  of  mind  distrest; 

Yet  vaguely  trust  they  in  the  hope 
That,   through  the  doom  of  darkness 
blest, 

They  with  their  omens  ill  may  cope. 

When  morrow's  dawning  comos,  they  find 
All  golden  in  the  land  around. 

Darkness  had  fallen,  but  night's  wind 
Wafted  them   to   their  Dreamland's 
ground. 

—Robert  W.  Butters,  in  Chambers' 
Journal. 

Unpractical  Nathan. 

"  Nathan,  hurry  up  and  harness  that 
boss;  it's  almost  meetin'  time,"  and 
Deacon  Grimshaw  turned  from  the 
kitchen  door  with  a  frown  on  his  rug- 
ged face.  It  was  a  standing  grievance 
between  father  and  son,  harnessing 
the  horse  on  Sunday  morning  to  the 
carryall,  and  this  morning  the  deacon 
was  late  dressing,  and  Nathan,  being 
ready,  was  caught  in  the  toils  of  the 
unwelcome  task. 

"I  never  saw  such  a  lazy" — but 
Kitty  was  waiting  with  her  father's 
necktie  and  a  smile.  "  Come  father,  we 
shall  have  to  wait  for  you  if  you  waste 
any  time  in  scolding,"  she  said  brightly, 
as  she  slipped  the  tie  under  his  collar 
and  deftly  tied  a  four-in-hand. 

Kitty  was  sixteen  and  her  father's 
idol.  She  was  fond  of  outdoor  work, 
and  often  lent  a  willing  hand  with  the 
planter  and  reaper,  while  Nathan  much 
preferred  indoor  tasks. 

"You  are  some  comfort  to  me," 
Sissy,  said  the  deacon,  embracing  her 
trim  waist  with  his  big  hands,  but 
Nathan  " 

"Is  going  to  be  a  credit  to  us  after 
he  has  been  to  college,"  interrupted 
Kitty  briskly.  "Here  he  comes  with 
the  carriage." 

A  tall  youth,  slender  and  effeminate, 
came  in  at  the  door,  and  went  to  the 
sink  with  an  aggrieved  look  as  he  rub- 
bed soap  on  his  hands,  washed  and  rub- 
bed with  such  pertinacity  that  his 
father  exclaimed  impatiently  :  "Come 
now,  don't  stand  there  and  wash  all 
day.    We'll  be  late  at  church  again." 

"  I'm  not  going,"  answered  Nathan, 
shortly. 

"  Here,  father,  your  hat  is  brushed, 
and  we  are  all  ready,"  said  Mrs.  Grim- 
shaw, bustling  in,  her  bonnet  on  and 
ready  for  the  drive.  She  had  planned 
to  be  there  when  Nathan  came  in,  for 
the  lad  was  obstinate  and  the  deacon's 
tongue  and  temper  sharp  and  quick. 

They  were  half  way  up  to  the  church 
before  Mrs.  Grimshaw  ventured  to  re- 
mark softly  :  "  He  will  never  make  a 
farmer.  School  is  the  only  suitable 
place  for  him." 

The  deacon  exploded:  "Farmer!  I 
should  say  not !  Look  at  that  hoss  ; 
I'm  ashamed  to  drive  into  town  with 
him." 

"  You  send  Nate  to  college,  father, 
and  I'll  be  chore  boy  for  you,"  Kitty 
proposed  eagerly. 

"  I'd  ruther  have  one  willin'  girl  than 
half  a  dozen  finicky,  unwillin'  boys," 
replied  the  deacon,  looking  back  into 
Kitty's  smiling  face.  "  I  ain't  saying, 
though,  that  you  and  your  ma  are  go- 
ing to  pester  me  into  spending  good 
money  on  him.    He  don't  deserve  it." 

The  neighborhood  was  in  sympathy 
with  the  deacon.    It  was  an  undoubted 


affliction  to  have  a  visionary,  unprac- 
tical son,  who  touched  each  unpleas- 
ant task  pertaining  to  the  farm  del- 
icately, and  with  aversion ;  still  he 
knew  every  bug  and  beetle  which  flew 
or  crawled  in  the  fields,  and  was  bet- 
ter acquainted  with  the  insect  life 
than  with  the  work  on  the  farm.  There 
was  jeering  and  laughter  when  he  came 
in  contact  with  rural  wits.  "  If  I  bad 
such  a  dunce  as  that  in  my  fam'ly  I'd 
dress  him  up  in  petticuts  fer  a  scare- 
crow," Farmer  Gray  was  fond  of  say- 
ing. I  seen  him  milk  a  cow  onct,  and,  I 
sawn,  I  was  sorry  for  the  cow." 

"He  knows  a  heap  about  bugs, 
though,"  remarked  another.  "Likes 
bug  hutin'  better  than  he  does  his  din- 
ner. Hear  about  his  perater  bugs  ? 
He  gathered  a  pan  full  of  the  critters 
one  day  when  his  pa  and  ma  was  gone 
to  a  neighbor's  visitin',  and  when  they 
got  back  the  kitchen  was  a  sight  to  be- 
hold. Nate  had  put  'em  in  the  stove 
with  jest  enough  fire  to  warm  'era  up 
lively,  and  gone  off  to  fix  up  a  butter- 
fly net.  Of  course,  they  crawled  out 
of  the  stove  and  over  the  walls  and  ceil- 
in' — you  couldn't  pint  your  finger  where 
there  wasn't  a  pertater  bug  crawlin'. 
It  took  Mis'  Grimshaw  considerable  of 
a  spell  to  get  'em  swept  down  into  a 
pail  o'  hot  water,  and  she  imagined  she 
saw  pertater  bugs  crawlin'  for  some 
time  afterwards." 

"Just  like  him.  Set  him  shoveling 
sunshine  and  he's  perfectly  happy. 
Nothin'  practical  about  him,  and  I'd 
give  a  dozen  like  him  for  one  wide 
awake,  sensible  girl  like  his  sister 
Kitty." 

So  far  as  his  neighbors  were  con- 
cerned, Nathan  was  irredeemably 
sent  to  Coventry,  but  his  mother  and 
Kitty  had  faith  in  him,  and  lost  no 
opportunity  of  urging  upon  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw's  attention  the  idea  of  a  college 
education  for  him. 

"There  certainly  is  something  in 
him,  father,  though  we're  not  bright 
enough  ourselves  to  see  just  what  it  is," 
said  the  mother  anxiously,  as  the  time 
approached  for  the  opening  of  school  in 
the  fall.  "Nathan  is  lots  wiser  than 
the  most  boys  in  some  ways.  He  came 
in  yesterday  with  a  great,  green  moth 
with  the  loveliest  crescents  on  each 
wing ;  a  moon  moth,  he  called  it,  and 
you  should  have  heard  him  go  on  and 
explain  all  about  it,  and  the  kind  of 
grub  it  came  from.  It  was  real  inter- 
estin'.  I  tried  to  have  him  show  it 
to  you,  but  the  said  you  wouldn't  care." 

"Thought  his  old  dad  didn't  know 
enough  to  care,  I  s'pose,"  Mr.  Grim- 
shaw replied,  perversely  ignoring  the 
fact  that  he  never  had  interested  him- 
self in  his  son's  researches,  except  on 
one  occasion  when  a  fine  crop  of  choice 
peas  had  been  saved  by  Nathan's  study 
of  the  insect  pest  which  infested  it.  He 
had  patiently  picked  every  infected 
leaf,  destroying  them  with  better  re- 
sults than  at  the  time  of  the  potato 
bug  affair,  and  his  father  had  really 
given  him  credit  for  sense  and  per- 
severance. 

"  Well,  father,  you  know  you  don't 
give  Nathan  much  except  scolding 
when  he  tries  to  talk  to  you  about  the 
things  he  likes,"  Mrs.  Grimshaw  said, 
reproachfully. 

"  Well,  well,  there  is  no  other  way  as 
I  see  but  to  send  him  to  school,"  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Grimshaw,  in  an  injured 
tone.  "When  a  man's  wimmin  folks 
get  sot  on  anything,  there  ain't  no 
peace  for  im  nowhere  ;  but,  mind  you, 
Roxanna,  you  and  Kitty'll  have  to  go 
without  gimcracks  while  he  is  gone. 
It'll  be  a  long,  steady  pull,  I  give  you 
fair  warning,  for  eddication  costs  like 
the  dickens.  No  use  of  you  thinkin'  of 
carpets  or  bedroom  sets  for  the  next 
four  years.  " 

"All  right,  father,"  Mrs.  Grimshaw 
responded,  a  glad  smile  on  her  face  ; 
"  we'll  promise  not  to  pester  you  for 
anything,  Kitty  and  I,  that  we  can  pos- 
sibly do  without." 

Nathan  was  almost  too  happy  to  eat 
or  sleep  when  he  learned  that  at  last 
he  was  to  have  his  heart's  desire,  and 
he  went  about  in  a  maze  of  delight 
which  so  irritated  his  father  that  he 
would  have  revoked  his  decision  had  he 
been  in  the  habit  of  going  back  on  his 
word. 

"You  must  be  nice  to  your  pa,  and 
willing  to  help  him  when  he  is  doing  so 


much  for  you,'"  urged  Mrs.  Grimshaw, 
anxiously,  as  she  stitched  away  on  his 
college  outfit,  which  advice  Nathan 
honestly  tried  to  follow,  with  but  indif- 
ferent results.  Nathan  was  unmis- 
takably Nathan,  in  spite  of  his  grateful 
desire  to  help. 

The  house  was  strangely  silent  and 
lonely  after  he  left,  and  even  his  father 
wore  a  lost,  dazed  look. 

"  I  had  no  idee  I'd  miss  him  so,"  he 
said  one  day  as  he  caught  his  wife 
crying  behind  her  gingham  apron  by 
the  pantry  door.  It's  been  on  my 
tongue's  end  to  call  him  to  do  something 
for  me  a  dozen  times  since  he's  been 
gone." 

"The  fact  is  that  Nathan  has  been  a 
great  deal  more  help  to  you  than  you 
were  willing  to  give  him  credit  for, 
and  I  am  glad  you  are  beginning  to 
sense  it,"  replied  the  mother  with  re- 
proachful spirit. 

Four  years  of  sacrifice  followed  Na- 
than's advent  into  college  life.  Hav- 
ing put  his  hand  to  the  plow,  Mr. 
Grimshaw  had  no  intention  of  turning 
back,  though  it  seemed  to  him  that 
Nathan's  demands  for  money  were 
both  exorbitant  and  useless  at  times, 
and  especially  in  the  last  year  of  his 
course. 

"Nate  will  be  ashamed  of  his  old 
daddy  when  he  gets  home,"  he  re- 
marked, as  he  surveyed  his  best  suit 
ruefully. 

"Never you  mind,  father.  I  will  ink 
the  seams  and  pare  off  the  fringe,  and 
if  Nate  dares  to  be  ashamed,  we  will 
chuck  him  into  it,  and  give  you  his 
graduating  suit,"  cried  Kitty.  "  It  will 
fit  you  nicely  with  a  rufile  on  the  bot- 
tom of  the  trousers." 

Nathan  was  coming  home  next  week 
with  a  title  attached  to  his  name,  and 
the  girl  was  almost  wild  with  delight. 

"  Professor  of  bugology,"  farmer 
Gray  said  scornfully.  But  the  neigh- 
borhood had  never  admired  Nathan, 
and  still  less  now,  sporting  a  mustache 
and  a  slender  cane. 

With  all  his  faults  Nathan  had  a 
heart,  and  he  was  shocked  when  he 
looked  about  the  house  and  noticed 
the  worn  and  faded  condition  of  things, 
the  braided  mat  which  covered  the 
patch  in  the  parlor  carpet,  Kitty's  hat 
in  its  third  season  of  use,  and  his 
father's  best  suit,  a  pathetic  contrast 
to  his  own. 

His  thin  lips  came  together  with  de- 
cision as  he  saw  further  signals  of 
sacrifice  scattered  all  over  the  farm, 
but  said  little. 

It  was  not  his  habit  to  boast,  or 
promise  prematurely. 

"  What  on  airth  are  they  good  for  ?  " 
Nathan  was  showing  a  large  and  care- 
fully classified  collection  of  botanical 
specimens,  at  which  his  father  looked 
dubiously.  He  pursed  his  lips  also  in 
a  depreciatory  way  as  Nathan  exhibited 
his  collection  of  specimens  in  natural 
history.  "  It  is  the  most  valuable  col- 
lection in  the  State.  Prof.  Saylor  says 
that,  and  he  is  authority." 

"It  won't  buy  nothin',  and  I  don't 
see  no  sense  in  sticking  poor,  harm- 
less little  critters  on  pins  that  way," 
returned  Mr.  Grimshaw,  with  an  incon- 
venient recollection  that  one  of  his 
best  cows  had  gone  to  pay  for  the 
cases. 

"I'm  sure  they  look  real  pretty,"  ex- 
claimed Kitty.  "  Nathan  has  been  tell- 
ing me  all  about  them,  and  I  would 
like  to  go  to  college  myself." 

"You  would  like  to  go,  too,  wouldn't 
you,  mother  ?  "  retorted  Mr.  Grimshaw, 
with  good-natured  sarcasm.  "  I'd  bet- 
ter get  out  of  here  before  I  get  to 
hankering  after  an  eddication  myself." 

His  eyes  opened  wide  a  few  weeks 
later,  as  Nathan  came  to  him  with  a 
letter,  offering  him  a  position  as  teacher 
of  natural  science  at  a  salary  which 
seemed  to  his  father  simply  amazing. 

"Good  land,  boy,  accept  it  quick, 
afore  they  have  a  chance  to  back  down 
on  it,"  he  cried.  "  That  will  pay  better 
than  running  bugs  on  pins  I  reckon." 

"Running  bugs  on  pins  isn't  such 
bad  business,  either,  father,"  replied 
Nathan,  producing  another  letter  af- 
ter a  moment's  hesitation." 

"I  did  not  intend  to  tell  you  until 
they  were  gone,  but  I  have  had  an  of- 
fer for  collection." 

"Great  Jiminy  !  "  exclaimed  Mr. 
Grimshaw,  as  he  read  the  letter,  "col- 


lege folks  must  be  crazier  than  loons. 
I  wouldn't  give  $5  for  the  whole  pack, 
let  alone  $500." 

"Because  you  do  not  understand 
their  value,"  Nathan  replied,  with  nat- 
ural triumph.  "  You  have  made  many 
sacri6ces  for  me,"  he  added,  with  mod- 
est gratitude,  but  after  all,  father,  I 
think  it  will  pay." 

It  did  pay.  Deacon  Grimshaw 
ceased  to  be  an  object  of  pity  among 
his  neighbors,  and  began  to  allude  to 
"my  son,  Prof.  Grimshaw,"  with  a 
pardonable  pride.  Little  by  little  the 
home  was  modernized  and  refurnished, 
and  the  farm  provided  with  every 
help  which  modern  science  could  sup- 
ply. 

When  in  after  years  the  old  people 
gave  up  the  active  labor  of  life,  it  was 
Nathan  upon  whom  they  leaned  for 
advice.  Nathan  who  supplied  them 
with  luxuries  and  pleasures  which  they 
otherwise  could  not  have  enjoyed,  and 
Kitty,  now  a  happy  matron  in  a  home 
of  her  own,  sometimes  levels  a  naughty 
"  I  told  you  so  "  at  her  gray-haired 
father. — Mrs.  F.  M.  Howard,  in  the 
American  Boy. 

Telegrams. 

"Select  some  word  containing  at 
least  eight  letters,  and  announce  that 
a  prize  will  be  given  to  the  guest  who 
will  write  the  best  telegram  in  a  given 
length  of  time — the  words  of  the  tele- 
gram to  begin  with  the  letters  in  the 
chosen  word  taken  in  their  order," 
are  the  instructions  of  a  contributor 
to  Housekeeper  who,  in  describing  the 
game,  says  : 

"At  a  recent  entertainment  the 
word  Washington  was  selected  and 
among  the  telegrams  written  the  fol- 
lowing were  considered  the  most 
amusing : 

"When  Aunt  Sarah  has  internal 
neuralgia  give  two  ounces  nervine." 
This  was  objected  to  when  put  in 
competition  for  the  prize,  on  the 
ground  that  the  dose  of  nervine  was 
too  large. 

Then  came  "Watch  anarchists,  Sam 
has  informed.  Now  going  to  organize 
nabobs."  There  was  a  tone  to  this 
which  pleased  many  because  of  the 
late  news  of  the  New  Jersey  anarch- 
ists, and  it  was  urged  that  the  nabobs 
ought  to  organize  ;  but  it  was  finally 
voted  that  the  telegram  was  not  suf- 
ficiently businesslike  to  win  the  prize. 

The  fourth  word  in  the  next  tele- 
gram stood  between  the  writers  and 
the  prize.  "Where  are  Sam's  habili- 
ments ?  I  never  got  them  of  Nathan." 
In  vain  it  was  urged  that  the  dispatch 
was  sent  by  a  Boston   woman.  The 


THE   JOY  OF  THE 

house  is  the  baby.  No  matter 
how  many  have  come  before, 
the  latest  arrival  brings  joy  to 
all. 

When  the  little  one  takes 
his  first  glimpse  of  the  world, 
he  is  in,  it  is  a  minute  of  keen- 
est joy. 

Father  is  proud,  mother  is 
fond,  brother  is  eager,  sisters 
are  tender,  nurse  is  devoted  ; 
the  whole  human  world  is  kind. 

There  is  another,  an  under, 
world  with  enemies  in  it. 

When  baby  gets  into  its 
shadow,  be  quick  with  Scott's 
emulsion  of  cod-liver  oil — he 
is  sure  to  get  into  its  shadow ; 
let  him  set  no  futher  than  into 
the  edge  of  it.  Health  is  the 
baby's  life. 

We'll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 
SCOTT  &i  BOWNE,  «oo.  Pearl  street,  New  York. 


May  25,  1901. 
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judges  were  firm  in  their  opinion  that 
the  telegraph  operator  would  never 
use  the  word  habiliments  without  a 
protest  which  would  result  in  a  shorter 
word  being  selected. 

"Will  arrive  Sunday.  Harry  is  not 
going  to  organize  negroes."  While  this 
was  considered  a  well-written  tele- 
gram in  that  it  would  give  the  one  who 
received  it  considerable  information, 
objection  was  raised  to  the  wording. 
"Harry  will  not  organize,  etc.,"  was 
noted  to  be  more  like  a  real  telegram, 
and  so  this,  too,  was  shelved.  Then 
came  the  following : 

"Wallace  and  Sarah  here.  Ira 
nearly  gone.    Tumor  on  nose." 

Could  any  telegram  tell  more  in  the 
same  number  of  words  ?  Try  to  write 
a  better  one,  and  you'll  not  wonder 
that  the  author  of  this  was  given  head 
prize.  

The  Cause  of  Baldness. 

The  hair  of  the  head  was  evidently 
intended  by  nature   as  a  protection 
to  the  delicate  brain  substance,  and  it 
would,  no  doubt,  answer  this  purpose 
admirably  if  it  were  given  the  oppor- 
tunity, as  we  see  it  perversely  does  in 
the  case  of  savages,  football  players 
and  others  who  need  such  protection 
little.      It    is     generally  supposed 
that  baldness,  like  gray  hair,  is  a  nec- 
cessary  accompaniment  of  advancing 
age,  but  this  is  only  because  the  older 
a  man  is  the  more  time  he  has  had  to 
neglect  and  abuse  his  hair,  and  so  the 
more  likely  he  is  to  have  lost  it.  Some 
men  are  more  prone  to  baldness  than 
others,    because    of    thinness   of  the 
scalp,  which  interferes  with  the  proper 
blood  supply  to  the  hair  roots.  This 
is  often  a  family  failing  ;  but  in  such 
cases  baldness  might  be  prevented  or 
postponed  for  many  years  by  care.  In 
a  few  instances  the  hair  falls  out  as  a 
result  of  some  special  disease,  but  for 
the  great  majority  of  men  there  is  ab- 
solutely no  reason  why,    if  properly 
treated,  the  hair  should  not  last  as  long 
as  the  man.  The  chief  cause  of  baldness 
is  pressure  by  the  hat,  which  contracts 
the  blood  vessels  and  so  interferes  with 
the  nutrition  of  the  hair  bulbs.    It  is 
probable,  also,  that  the  shutting  off 
of  light  and  air  by  the  hat  helps 
the  mischief.    An  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  scalp  results,  the  sign  of  which 
is   a  plentiful   amount   of  dandruff. 
There  are  many  facts  which    go  to 
prove  the  truth  of  this  opinion.    In  the 
first  place,  women  rarely  become  bald. 
They  wear  hats,  it  is  true,  but  their 
hats  are  not  air-tight  casings,  nor  do 
they  make  pressure  around  the  head 
like  a  man's  hat.    Then  baldness  is  al- 
most  unknown    among   savages  who 
wear  no  hats,  and  is  comparatively 
uncommon  with  men  in   the  tropics, 
where  very  light  hats  are  worn.  La- 
borers are  less  prone  to  baldness  than 
professional  and   business   men.  La- 
borers generally  wear  soft  felt  hats 
or  caps,  which  are  apt  to  be  pushed 
to  the  back  of  the  head,  consequently 
the  scalp  gets  plenty  of  light  and  air. 
As  further  proof,   we  find  that  the 
baldest  men  usually  have  sufficient  hair 
at  the  back  and  on  the  sides  of  the 
head  below  the  hat  line.    The  inference 
is  plain— wear  a  soft  hat  or  none  at 
all.    If  custom  forbids  this,  then  the 
best  a  man  can  do  is  to  wear  his  hat 
as  little  as  possible,  and  never  to  keep 
it  on  in  the  house  or  office.— Youths' 
Companion. 

Billson— Now,  in  India,  Great  Brit- 
ain maintains  a  corps  of  war  elephants 
which  are  trained  to  march  in  single 
file.  Bilkins— That  would  be  a  sort  of  a 
trunk  line,  wouldn't  it? 

Reporter — I  am  told  that  your 
trusted  cashier  has  left  the  bank. 

Bank  President— Did  he?  Thank 
heavens  we  have  the  building  to  start 
with  again  !— Ohio  State  Journal. 

Giggleton— I  nearly  died  laughing 
last  night. 

Parker— Which  one  of  your  jokes 
were  you  telling  ? — Tit-Bits. 

Nell— I  saved  a  man's  life  to-day. 
Belle— How  so  ?  Nell— He  said  he  was 
dying  to  meet  me,  and  I  consented  to 
an  introduction. 


The  Sensitive  Kettle. 

"I  don't  feel  well,"  the  kettle  sighed, 

The  pot  responded,  "Eh  '? 
Then  doubtless  that's  the  reason,  marm, 
You  do  not  sing  to-day." 

"But  what's  amiss?"  the  kettle  sobbed, 

"Why,  sir,  you're  surely  blind, 
Or  you'd  have  noticed  that  the  cook 
Is  shockingly  unkind. 

"I  watched  her  make  a  cake  just  now — 

If  I'd  a  pair  of  legs 
I'd  run  away  ! — oh,  dear,  oh,  dear, 
How  she  did  beat  the  eggs  ! 

"  Nor  was  that  all — remember,  please, 

'Tis  true  I  tell  to  you — 
For  with  my  own  two  eyes  I  saw 
Her  stone  the  raisins,  too  ! 

"And  afterward — a  dreadful  sight  ! — 

I  felt  inclined  to  scream  ! — 
The  cruel  creature  took  a  fork 
And  soundly  whipped  the  cream  ! 

"  Now  can  you  wonder  that  my  nerves 

Have  rather  given  way  ? 
Although  I'm  at  the  boiling  point, 
I  cannot  sing  to-day." 

—Felix  Leigh  in  Family  Herald. 


Remedy  Against  Mosquitoes. 

The  United  States  consul  at  Mara- 
carbo,  Venezuela,  writes  : 

"A  simple  remedy  against  mosqui- 
toes has  been  employed  in  several 
places  in  South  America  and  is  equally 
well  adapted  to  the  temperate  zone. 
It  consists  in  planting  the  castor  oil 
plant  (Ricinus  communis)  or  "  palma 
christi,"  around  the  house  and  prem- 
ises. 

In  cold  temperate  climates  the 
castor  oil  plant  grows  to  a  height  of 
4  or  5  feet ;  in  these  countries  it  be- 
comes a  tall  tree  and  is  perennial.  The 
smell  of  the  plant,  it  seems,  is  dis- 
agreeable to  mosquitoes  and  other 
insects,  and  it  is  an  acknowledged  fact 
that  where  these  plants  grow,  few 
mosquitoes  will  be  found. 

"  My  personal  experience  bears  this 
out.  My  residence  is  surrounded  by 
plantain  and  banana  trees,  and  I  have 
been  much  troubled  in  the  past  by  the 
great  number  of  mosquitoes  which 
gathered  between  the  leaves.  Follow- 
ing the  example  of  old  settlers  in  the 
country,  I  planted  the  castor  seeds, 
which  grew  up  in  profusion,  and  there 
are  now  no  mosquitoes  to  be  found 
among  the  plantain  and  banana  trees, 
although  I  keep  the  ground  well  irri- 
gated. By  keeping  branches  and  the 
seeds  of  the  plant  in  rooms,  the  mos- 
quitoes are  driven  away  from  the  lat- 
ter. 

There  are  several  varieties  of  the 
castor  oil  plant.  In  this  country  there 
are  two — one  with  brown  nuts  and  the 
other  white  in  color  with  a  kernal 
tasting  like  a  fresh  almond." 


Testing  Drinking  Water. 

The  supply  of  drinking  water  for  the 
family  should  be  tested  at  least  once 
a  year.  Water  that  at  one  time  is 
pure  and  wholesome  may  become  too 
impure  for  use,  yet  it  may  be  without 
color,  and  have  no  odor  or  taste  to 
show  its  dangerous  qualities. 

A  simple  test  of  drinking  water  is 
the  Heisch  sewage  test.  Fill  a  clean 
pint  bottle  three-quarters  full  of  the  wa- 
ter to  be  tested,  and  dissolve  in  it  half  a 
teaspoonful  of  pure  granulated  sugar. 
Cork  it  and  set  it  in  a  warm  place  for 
two  days.  If,  during  this  time,  it  be- 
comes cloudy  or  milky  it  is  unfit  for 
domestic  use.  If  it  remains  perfectly 
clear  it  is,  probably,  safe.  Be  careful 
that  the  bottle  is  absolutely  as  clean 
as  you  can  make  it,  and  the  sugar  pure. 

The  second  test  is  also  a  simple  one. 
Obtain  from  a  trustworthy  druggist 
about  5  cents'  worth  of  saturated 
solution  of  permanganate  of  potassium. 
Add  about  five  drops  of  this  to  a  pint 
bottle  of  water.  This  will  turn  the  wa- 
ter a  beautiful  rose-purple.  If  there  is 
any  considerable  amount  of  organic 
matter,  this  color  will  give  place  in  the 
course  of  a  few  hours  to  a  more  or 
less  dirty  reddish  brown.  If  the  color 
of  the  water  in  the  bottle  remains  for 
twelve  hours  unchanged  from  the  rose- 
purple  hue  it  assumed  when  the 
permanganate  of  potassium  was  first 
added,  it  may  be  considered  free 
from  organic  contamination. . 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 

Domestic  Mints. 

Birds'  Nest  Salad. — Color  Neuf- 
chatel  cheese  a  light  green  with  pis- 
tachio coloring,  roll  into  balls  the  size 
of  birds'  eggs  ;  arrange  on  a  bed  of  let- 
tuce leaves  and  serve  with  Mayonnaise 
dressing. 

Spinach. — Pick  over,  wash  in  five 
tepid  waters,  and  soak  in  cold  water 
till  free  from  grit ;  cook  in  boiling 
salted  water  till  tender.  Drain,  rinse 
in  cold  water,  drain  dry,  chop  fine,  and 
heat  again  in  butter  with  salt  and  pep- 
per. Serve  with  lemon  juice  or  vine- 
gar. 

Parsley  and  Butter  Sauce. — Put 
two  ounces  of  butter  over  the  fire  and 
melt  it.  Thicken  then  with  a  very  lit- 
tle flour.  When  quite  smooth,  pour  in 
two  cupfuls  of  boiling  white  stock.  Add 
another  ounce  of  butter,  a  few  drops  of 
lemon  juice,  heaping  tablespoon  of  chip- 
ped parsley  and  serve. 

Raisin  Pie. — One  cup  of  seeded 
raisins,  one-third  of  a  cup  of  water; 
cook  for  five  minutes  ;  have  an  ordinary 
pie  tin  lined  with  good  paste,  put  in  the 
stewed  raisins,  sprinkle  with  three 
tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one  tea- 
spoonful  of  flour  ;  add  upper  crust  and 
bake.  This  will  keep  as  well  as  mince 
pie. 

Devilled  Kidneys. — Skin  the  kid- 
neys and  then  parboil  them  a  bit.  When 
cold,  slice  in  thin  slices.  Fry  these  in 
butter  till  quite  brown.  Take  them 
out,  add  a  little  more  butter  to  the  fry- 
ing pan,  season  it  with  salt  and  pepper, 
and  thicken  with  a  little  flour  in  which 
has  been  stirred  some  mustard.  Thin 
the  sauce  a  little,  if  liked,  with  a  table- 
spoonful  or  so  of  good  stock. 

Calves'  Liver  and  Bacon. — In  ad- 
dition to  frying  the  liver  in  bacon,  an 
appetizing  breakfast  dish  may  be  pre- 
pared by  boiling  the  liver  first  till  ten- 
der. Cut  it  then  into  very  thin  slices, 
and  rather  small  slices.  Roll  each  slice 
in  a  slice  of  bacon  and  fry  the  bacon 
till  brown.  After  taking  from  the  pan, 
stir  two  or  three  slices  of  onion  in  the 
fat,  lift  them  out  and  pour  the  fat  over 
the  bacon  before  serving. 

Eggs  With  Asparagus. — Have  some 
cold  boiled  tips  of  asparagus  and  cut 
these  into  very  short  lengths.  Sprinkle 
them  with  salt  and  pepper  and  a  little 
lemon  juice.  Let  them  stand  so  for  ten 
minutes.  Then  fry  in  butter  the  re 
quired  quantity  of  eggs.  Take  them 
out  and  add  to  the  butter  in  which  they 
were  fried  the  asparagus  tips.  Stir 
about  till  they  are  heated  through,  and 
arrange  them  around  the  eggs. 

Scalloped  Salsify.  —  Take  some 
roots  of  salsify,  boil  it  for  half  an  hour 
in  salted  water,  drain,  scrape  and  cut 
into  small  rounds.  Butter  some  in 
dividual  entree  dishes  of  china  or  silver 
sprinkle  them  with  bread  crumbs,  fill 
with  the  salsify,  mixed  with  a  little 
cream  sauce,  flavored  with  lemon  juice 
and  essence  of  anchovy.  Sprinkle  the 
top  with  bread  crumbs,  put  a  morsel 
or  two  of  butter  on  each  and  bake 
light  brown. 

Fillet  of  Beef. — Buy  the  short  fillet 
under  the  rump,  using  two  if  needed 
Wipe,  remove  the  fat,  veins  and  tendi 
nous  portion  in  the  middle.  Trim  into 
shape,  rub  with  salt,  pepper  and  flour, 
and  cover  with  beef  fat  and  some  extra 
kidney  suet,  or  lay  a  few  slices  of  salt 
pork  over  the  top.  Put  two  slices  of 
pork  in  the  paking  pan  with  a  slice 
of  onion  and  bit  of  bay  leaf.  Put  the 
meat  on  this  and  bake  in  very  hot  oven 
thirty  minutes.  Remove  scraps  and 
serve  with  mushroom  sauce  poured 
round  the  meat. 

Pike  or  Pickerel. — Clean  and  wash 
a  fresh  fish  of  three  or  four  pounds 
weight.  Tie  it  in  a  piece  of  netting, 
or  lay  it  on  the  drainer  if  you  have  a 
fish  kettle.  Cover  with  boiling  water, 
add  two  level  tablespoonfuls  of  salt,  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  vinegar  or  lemon  juice, 
a  sprig  of  parsley,  a  dozen  pepper 
corns  and  one  small  onion,  sliced.  Let 
it  cook  slowly,  a  mere  bubbling,  about 
half  an  hour.  Lift  the  fish  carefully 
from  the  kettle,  drain  it  and  slice  it  off 
on  to  a  hot  dish,  on  which  is  a  folded 
napkin,  to  absorb  the  moisture.  Gar 


nish  with  parsley  and  lemon  points,  and 
serve  with  horseradish  cream  sauce. 
Cook  two  rounded  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
in  one  rounded  tablespoonful  of  butter 
till  smooth,  add  four  tablespoonfuls  of 
fresh,  grated  horseradish.  If  this  can- 
not be  procured,  season  with  salt  and 
pepper  and  two  neaped  tablespoonfuls 
of  capers. 

Steamed  Apple  Dumpling. — A  two- 
quart  granite  pan  two- thirds  full  of  sour 
apples,  cut  in  eighths,  and  half  a  cup 
of  water.  Butter  the  edge  of  the  pan 
and  the  inside  of  the  cover.  Cover  with 
crust,  made  with  one  pint  of  flour,  four 
level  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  and 
half  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  wet  with  one 
scant  cup  milk,  just  stiff  enough  to  roll 
out.  Cover  closely  and  steam  one  hour, 
or  cook  on  top  of  the  stove  half  an  hour, 
with  a  trivet  under  the  pan  to  keep 
the  apple  from  burning.  Serve  at  once 
with  lemon  sauce.  Put  a  large  plate 
over  the  pan,  invert,  leaving  the  crust 
on  the  plate  with  the  apple  at  the  top. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

To  stuff  an  olive,  peel  the  pulp  from 
the  stone  spirally,  as  one  peels  an  ap- 
ple, being  careful  not  to  let  it  break. 
Then  make  a  tiny  ball  of  the  filling  and 
fold  the  strip  about  it. 

A  delicious  sandwich  is  made  by 
spreading  thin  ovals  of  bread  with 
equal  parts  of  finely  chopped  celery 
and  walnut  meats,  mixed  with  chopped 
olives  and  a  little  mayonnaise. 

Old  potatoes  should  always  be  placed 
over  the  stove  in  cold  water  and  new 
potatoes  in  boiling  water.  Let  the  old 
potatoes  stand  in  ice  water  for  an 
hour  or  two  after  peeling  and  before 
cooking. 

Too  much  baking  powder  is  often 
used  in  doughnuts  and  fried  drop 
cakes,  causing  the  dough  to  burst  out 
in  very  irregular  bubbles  on  the  edge, 
which  soak  fat  and  make  the  dough- 
nuts heavy  and  unshapely. 

Aluminum  is  now  being  used  exten- 
sively as  a  material  for  toilet  articles. 
It  has  advantages  over  silver  in  being 
light  in  weight  and  never  tarnishes 
while  it  costs  less  and  can  be  treated 
in  an  equally  artistic  manner. 

It  is  said  that  if  a  lump  of  sugar  is 
dropped  into  a  metal  teapot  when  it 
is  put  away  after  being  used,  the  dis- 
agreeable odors  and  flavors  that  such 
a  pot  is  apt  to  impart  to  tea  will  be 
obviated.  The  best  way  to  avoid  them, 
however,  is  to  use  an  earthen  teapot. 

The  constitution  of  a  celebrated 
grease  eradicator,  the  right  to  make 
which  has  made  four  millionaires,  is  as 
follows  :  Ammonia,  two  ounces ;  soft 
water,  one  quart ;  saltpeter,  one  tea- 
spoonful ;  fine  soap,  in  shaving,  one 
ounce ;  mix  thoroughly  and  keep  in 
covered  vessels. 

A  pure  cream  of  tartar  baking  pow- 
der makes  the  dough  rise  slowly,  as 
the  gas  is  not  all  liberated  simply  by 
moisture.  Therefore,  if  you  would  have 
the  best  results,  either  put  the  biscuits 
in  an  oven  of  moderate  rather  than 
intense  heat  that  may  have  time  to 
rise  before  a  brown  crust  is  formed, 
or  let  them  stand  ten  minutes  to  rise, 
and  then  put  them  into  a  hot  oven. 

With  a  can  of  deviled  ham  one  can 
work  wonders,  sometimes,  if  one  has 
a  reliable  cue  to  begin  operations. 
For  instance,  have  a  small  can  of  it 
and  mix  it  through  two  gills  of  cream 
whipped  stiffly.  Add  to  this,  too,  a 
gill  of  consomme  in  -which  is  dissolved 
half  an  ounce  or  even  less  gelatine. 
Put  this  into  paper  cases  or  into  little 
china  moulds  and  set  on  ice  for  as  long 
a  time  as  necessary,  or  longer,  and 
unmould  when  serving. 

Creamed  chicken  or  creamed  sweet- 
breads may  take  the  place  of  creamed 
oysters,  and  are  really  more  whole- 
some and  more  easily  procured.  Par- 
boil the  sweetbreads  and  pick  them 
apart ;  to  each  pair  allow  one  can  of 
mushrooms,  washed  and  chopped  fine. 
Stir  these  into  a  pint  of  cream  sauce. 
Where  chicken  is  used,  to  each  three 
pounds  of  chicken,  that  has  been  most 
carefully  boiled  and  cut  into  dice,  allow 
a  can  of  mushrooms  and  a  pint  of 
cream  sauce. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  May  22,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   T0H@7l%  7lH@71X 

Thursday   72!<@71H  71X@71 

Friday   72  @72*  7I*@72^ 

Saturday   72X@73&  71V4072J6 

Monday   73X@78K  73}<®72K 

Tuesday   73X@74*  72*@73X 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Pricos  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  wore  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July.  dept. 

Wednesday   5s  W%d      5s  9%d 

Thursday   5s  10*d      5s  !>Xd 

Friday   5s  11   d      5s  10Hd 

Saturday  5s  10*d      5s  9*d 

Monday   6s  11   d      5s  10  d 

Tuesday   5s  11   d      5s  10  d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  •  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 


Thursday. 


Saturday. 
Monday  . . 


Wednesday  . 


May. 

Dec. 

 @  

1  03H@1  0294 

97*®   97  Ti 

1  03i<@l  02% 

 @  

1  03K@  

 @  

1  03W@1  02% 

97H@  

1  03«@1  03 

1  02X@1  03!* 

WHEAT. 

The  wheat  market  has  displayed  very 
little  life  since  last  review  and  firmness 
has  also  been  lacking.  Crop  prospects, 
according  to  latest  advices  from  the  wheat 
growing  sections  of  this  and  foreign  coun- 
tries, are  in  the  main  fair  to  good,  and 
with  these  conditions  the  development  of 
firmness  would  be  phenomenal.  The 
world's  area  in  wheat  has  for  years  past 
been  much  larger  than  warranted  by  the 
consumption,  and  without  crop  failures  in 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  acreage, 
good  prices  or  even  fairly  remunerative 
figures  for  all  the  wheat  produced  is  not 
to  be  expected.  Rains  the  past  week  in 
the  Missouri  river  section  give  indications 
of  a  liberal  yield  in  that  region.  While  no 
bumper  crop  is  looked  for  in  this  State, 
the  yield  is  likely  to  prove  a  fair  average, 
as  compared  with  the  past  eight  or  ten 
seasons,  and  the  surplus  will  probably  be 
more  than  sufficient  to  satisfy  all  foreign 
demand.  Ocean  tonnage  continues  in 
light  supply,  and  ocean  freight  rates  are 
firm,  the  latest  spot  charter  indicating  an 
additional  advance  of  Is.  3d.,  or  about  30c. 
per  long  ton,  equivalent  to  not  less  than 
l}c.  percental,  which  has  to  be  either  add- 
ed to  the  price  of  wheat  abroad  or  be  de- 
ducted from  the  price  of  wheat  here.  It 
has  been  the  misfortune  lately  of  the  local 
market  to  have  to  stand  all  the  burden  of 
appreciation  in  freight  rates,  and  at  the 
same  time  have  to  contend  with  deprossed 
wheat  values  abroad.  The  visible  supply 
in  the  United  States  east  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  is  reported  at  42,498,000  bush- 
els, showing  decrease  for  week  of  3,263,000 
bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1901,  delivery,  97j@97.lc. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $l".02J@1.031. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
— c;  December,  1901,  81.02t@1.03J. 

California  Milling  |1  00  @i  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   97>4@  983f 

Oregon  Valley   1  00  @1  02% 

Washington  Blue  Stem   l  00  @l  05 

Washington  Club   9i\@\  02V4 

Off  qualities  wheat   95  @  97H 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

Liv.  quotations             6s2d®6s24d  6slV4d®6s2d 

Freight  rates                  — @40s  36X@37Ks 

Local  market              10  90@93*  10  97*@1  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

In  quotable  values  there  are  no  changes 
to  note,  but  the  market  inclines  in  favor 
of  consumers,  large  transfers,  especially  of  | 
other  than  most  favorite  marks,  not  being 
possible  at  full  current  figures.  Supplies 
are  liberal  for  this  time  of  year,  and  are 
sufficient  to  accommodate  a  much  larger 
demand  than  is  being  experienced  at 
present. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  82  8S®2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice  2  50.tr.  75 

Country  grades,  extras   S  00»3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   S  25®3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  50<a3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75-38  15 

Washington.  Bakers-  extra   2  75®S  26 


BARLEY. 
There  is  no  improvement  to  record  in 
the  general  condition  of  this  market,  quot- 
able values  for  all  descriptions  of  barley 
continuing  at  a  low  range,  and  the  move- 
ment not  particularly  brisk  at  the  decid- 
edly favorable  figures  to  buyers  which 
have  been  lately  current.  Business  has 
been  mostly  in  feed  descriptions,  offerings 
being  principally  of  this  sort,  and  mostly 
of  good  average  quality,  causing  prices  to 
keep  within  narrower  bounds  than  ordi- 
narily. Browing  grades  were  not  offered 
in  very  heavy  quantity  and  were,  as  a 
rule,  rather  steadily  held,  but  demand 
was  of  a  light  order,  making  it  impossible 
to  effect  free  sales  at  full  figures.  Trading 
in  the  speculative  market  was  slow  and 
fluctuations  were  of  small  compass. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   77H®  80 

Feed,  fair  to  good   76j<@  71% 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   82%®  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  

Chevalier,  poor    @  

OATS. 

Stocks  of  this  cereal  are  too  light  to  ad- 
mit of  much  activity,  and  prices  are  too 
high  lor  buyers  to  operate  in  other  than 
a  small  way,  only,  as  a  rule,  to  cover  most 
immediate  needs,  and  these  proving  of 
very  limited  proportions.  Especially  are 
high  grade  oats  in  very  scanty  supply, 
and  must  so  continue  until  new  crop  puts 
in  an  appearance. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  45  @1  50 

White,  good  to  choice   1  85  @1  424 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  ®1  32% 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  30  @1  42% 

Milling   1  42tt@l  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  52% 

Blaok  Russian   1  12K@1  80 

Red   1  30  ®l  45 

CORN. 

While  the  market  is  hardly  so  strong  in 
tone  as  a  week  ago,  values  continue  at  a 
high  range,  under  decidedly  light  offer- 
ings of  both  domestic  and  imported.  Not 
for  a  long  time  have  supplies  been  so 
scanty  as  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
current  month. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  40  @1  50 

Large  Yellow   1  40  @1  50 

Small  Yellow   1  55   @1  60 

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  SO  @1  35 

RYE. 

Offerings  are  more  than  sufficient  for 
immediate  demand  and  market  presents 
the  same  easy  tone  as  previously  noted. 

Good  to  choice,  new   80  @  82% 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Market  is  bare  of  offerings  and  values 
for  the  time  being  are  consequently 
largely  nominal. 

Good  to  choice   1  85  @2  00 

BEANS. 

Market  is  ruling  quiet,  but  values  for 
most  descriptions  are  being  maintained  at 
much  the  same  high  range  as  for  some 
weeks  past,  owing  to  slim  supplies.  Pinks 
and  Bayos  are  the  only  kinds  which  can 
be  said  to  incline  in  favor  of  buyers,  al- 
though they  may  do  comparatively  better 
the  coming  season  than  some  other  kinds, 
as  it  frequently  happens  in  the  bean  trade 
that  where  any  variety  is  in  excessive 
supply,  the  majority  of  producers  do  not 
seed  it,  giving  accumulations  a  chance  to 
clean  up,  and  such  reduction  in  stocks  is 
invariably  accompanied  by  an  improve- 
ment in  prices.  All  white  beans  and  also 
Limas  remain  in  scanty  supply. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                    4  76  (95  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice              4  75  a.4  90 

Lady  Washington                            4  00  @4  15 

Butter                                              5  00  ®6  00 

Pinks                                                1  40  @1  65 

Bayos.  good  to  choice                         2  25  @2  60 

Reds                                                 3  00  ®325 

Red  Kidney                                       4  25  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choloe                        6  25  @6  40 

Black-eye  Beans                              2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans                                   l  25  @l  50 

Garbanzos.  large                             2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                            1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Scarcely  anything  doing  in  this  line, 
demand  and  offerings  at  present  being 
both  of  insignificant  proportions. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  ®2  80  ' 

Niles  Peas   i  60  @l  75 

WOOL. 

Movement  continues  of  fair  volume,  and 
prospects  are  favorable  for  a  clean-up 
during  the  current  season  of  both  new 
and  old  wools.  Indications  are  that  prices 
will  remain  at  much  the  same  figures  as 
now  ruling.  New  wool  is  selling  to  better 
advantage  than  old,  showing  generally 
better  condition,  and  is  commanding  as  a 
rule  full  current  quotations,  while  old 
wools  in  the  majority  of  instances  will  not 
bring  much  if  any  more  than  inside  quota- 
tions. Both  shippers  and  scourers  are 
operating,  but  of  free  wool,  desirable  for 
shipment  in  the  grease,  there  is  not  much 
now  offering. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  <a>i6 


Northern,  free  12 

Northern,  defective  10 

Middle  Counties,  free  10 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9 

Southern,  12  mos   8 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  12 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11 

Middle  County   8 

San  Joaquin   7 


®n 

@10 
®  9 
@10 
@  8 


@11 

@12 

@12 
®  9 
@  8 


HOPS. 

There  is  no  evidence  of  anything  doing 
in  a  wholesale  way,  and  there  is  very  little 
jobbing  trade.  Stocks  are  of  very  small 
proportions.  Values  remain  nominally 
unchanged.  Bids  on  choice  to  fancy  new 
to  arrive  are  mainly  within  range  of 
10@12c,  with  growers  generally  unwilling 
to  contract  at  figures  named. 

Goodtochoice  1900crop   13%®16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  market  is  ruling  fairly  steady  for 
hay,  under  moderate  offerings  of  both  old 
and  new,  and  demand  about  sufficient  to 
absorb  all  that  is  now  coming  forward. 
Indications  are  that  values  will  continue 
close  to  present  range  for  some  time  to 
come,  if  not  throughout  the  season. 

Wheat   8  00®13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00@11  50 

Oat   7  00®  10  50 

Barley   6  00®  8  00 

Volunteer   6  00®  8  00 

Alfalfa   7  00®  9  00 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00@12  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   40®  47H 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Bran  was  in  light  supply,  and  being 
mostly  in  few  hands,  prices  were  marked 
up  50c.  per  ton.  That  the  market  will 
long  remain  firm  at  current  figures,  how- 
ever, is  not  probable.  Middlings  and 
Shorts  remained  quotably  about  as  last 
noted,  but  demand  was  not  active  for 
either  sort,  otherwise  firmer  prices  might 
have  ruled,  as  stocks  were  of  small  vol- 
ume. Rolled  Barley  tended  in  favor  of 
buyers.  Milled  Corn  was  offered  spar- 
ingly, owing  to  scarcity  of  the  whole 
grain. 

Bran,  ¥  ton   17  00®  18  00 

Middlings   17  50®20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    17  00®  18  00 

Barley,  Rolled    17  50®  18  00 

Cornmeal      28  00®  

Cracked  Corn   29  00®  

SEEDS. 

Market  is  very  quiet  at  nominally  un- 
changed rates,  and  is  likely  to  so  remain 
for  several  months  or  until  new  crop 
comes  upon  the  market.  There  is  very 
little  seed  of  any  sort  now  offering. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    ®  

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  @  9% 

Alfalfa,  California   8  ®  8% 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3*®  3* 

Rape   2  @  2% 

Hemp   3  ®  SH 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  statistician  is  publishing 
figures  to  show  a  shortage  of  five  to  ten 
million  bags  in  this  year's  Pacific  Coast 
supply.  He  bobs  up  nearly  every  season 
about  this  time,  and  he  invariably  figures 
out  a  shortage,  despite  the  fact  that  it 
has  been  the  rare  exception  during  the 
last  twenty  years  when  large  quantities  of 
bags  have  not  remained  on  hand  at  close 
of  the  season.  All  sorts  of  things  can  be 
proven  by  "  figgers, "  when  they  are  fixed 
for  the  purpose.  The  bag  market  is  firm 
at  the  quotations  and  prices  may  be 
crowded  higher,  but  it  is  safe  to  assume 
that  Grain  Bags  will  be  obtainable  in 
August  and  September,  when  the  season 
will  be  practically  ended,  and  lower  figures 
will  probably  be  current  then  than  are 
ruling  now. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  7  t  -  — 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   7^®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36.  spot...  7H@— 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  ft  100.5  65  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  tbs  32H®35 

Wool  Sacks,  3%  lbs  80  ®32H 

Fleece  Twine   7V4®— 

Gunnies   — ®12tf 

BeanBags   4*@  5i< 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6%®  7M 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Conditions  have  not  changed  to  any 
material  degree  in  the  Hide  and  Pelt  mar- 
ket since  last  review.  Current  values  are 
being  fairly  well  maintained.  Tallow  is 
meeting  with  toleraby  prompt  custom  at 
figures  quoted. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  CuUt. 
Heavy  Steers,  over  56  lbs   9%®10     8  ®8tf 


Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   8%®  9  7   (it,:  , 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8  @  8%  t%®7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  SO  lbs  9%(S.  9  7  ®7H 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs. .   8  (n.  8%  6%®7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @  9%  1  ®1% 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9M®10  1%@9 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—  9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   15K®16  18V4®- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  0>8..  16  @—  12  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   16  @—  14  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  50  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         100  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  76  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @1  26 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin   80  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   60  ®  76 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   80  ®  55 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   10  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   36  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4li  ®  4% 

Tallow,  No.  2   8  ®  9 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  @  87M 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Market  presents  a  weak  tone,  with  deal- 
ers, large  and  small,  holding  off  as  much 
as  possible,  in  anticipation  of  liberal  offer- 
ings from  producing  sections  at  an  early 
day.  There  is  not  much  new  honey  now 
here,  either  Comb  or  Extracted.  For 
some  very  choice  White  Comb  13c.  is 
asked.  New  Amber  Extracted  has  been 
placed  at  4c,  which  is  the  utmost  figure 
obtainable  in  a  wholesale  way  in  the  local 
market  for  this  grade. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  ®  t 

Extracted,  Light  Amber  4  ®  4% 

Extracted,  Amber  S%®  4 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11V4@12H 

Amber  Comb   9  ®I0 

Dark  Comb   6  0  8 

BEESWAX. 

There  is  not  enough  offering  to  admit  of 
any  very  extensive  business.  The  few 
transfers  effected  are  at  generally  un- 
changed rates. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  tb  26  (328 

Dark  84  021 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
The  quiet  condition  of  the  Beef  market 
is  perhaps  a  little  more  pronounced  than 
during  preceding  week,  but  values  have 
remained  practically  unchanged.  Mutton 
was  in  moderate  request  at  last  quoted 
figures,  with  the  supply  ample  for  the  de- 
mand. Lamb  commanded  steady  rates. 
Veal  brought  fully  as  good  average  prices 
as  for  some  weeks  preceding.  Hogs  were 
in  tolerably  free  receipt,  both  domestic 
and  Eastern,  and  market  inclined  against 
sellers. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb   7tf0— 

Beef,  second  quality   7  0— 

Beef,  third  quality   6H0  7 

Mutton— ewes,  6V4@7Kc;  wethers   7  #1 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6*0— 

Hogs,  small,  fat  <M0— 

Hogs,  large  bard   Sy0  6 

Hogs,  feeders   9 

Hogs,  country  dressed   1%%  1% 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb   8  0  ftt 

Veal,  large,  ft  n>   7K0  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   8H0— 

POULTRY. 
Most  kinds  of  poultry  have  been  most 
of  the  week  in  heavier  supply  than  the 
demand  warranted,  the  excess  being: 
mainly  due  to  increased  arrivals  of  East- 
ern. For  the  ordinary  run  of  offerings 
the  market  was  decidedly  weak.  Common 
old  fowls  and  small  young  were  most  in 
evidence.  Large  and  fat  Young  Chicken* 
sold  fairly  well,  but  not  at  as  good  aver- 
age prices  as  preceding  week.  Ducks  and 
Geese  went  at  reduced  rates.  Turkeys 
met  with  scarcely  any  attention.  For  tht 
past  day  or  two  the  market  for  Chicken- 
has  shown  a  little  better  tone. 

Turkeys,  live  bens,  ft  D>   11  0  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  lb   t  0  W 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   4  00  06  (0 

Roosters,  old   400  0425 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  50  07  SO 

Fryers   4  00  05  00 

Broilers,  large   860  0400 

Broilers,  small  200  02  60 

Ducks,  old,  >  dozen   3  60  0410 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   5  00  #6  00 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  25  01  50 

Goslings,  ft  pair   I  50  02  00 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  »  01  SO 

Pigeons,  young    1  25  •!  50 

BUTTER. 
While  demand  is  not  particularly  brisk 
it  is  sufficient  to  absorb  the  bulk  of  offei 
ings,  there  being  no  accumulations  of  cot 
sequence  of  desirable  stock  of  eUn« 
creamery  or  dairy  product.  Values  ru 
steady.  Materially  lower  prices  are  n( 
now  looked  for  this  season. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  D>   17  #1" 

Creamery,  flists   M  0" 

Creamery,  seconds  —  0- 

Dalry,  select   M  0" 

Dairy,  firsts  

Dairy,  seconds  —  0- 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy  — 

Mixed  store   MiftU 

Creamery  in  tubs   It  •* 

Pickled  Roll  —  0- 
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Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   16  @17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   14  @15 

CHEESE. 
Domestic  flats  are  in  more  than  ample 
supply  for  immediate  demand,  and  re- 
ceivers are  as  a  rule  anxious  to  realize, 
causing  market  to  present  a  weak  tone. 
Values  for  small  cheese  are  being  fairly 
well  maintained. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8i4@ — 

California,  good  to  choice   8  @  Wi 

California,  fair  to  good   7V4@  8 

California  Cheddar   —  @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   954@10 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  and  offerings  of  strictly  choice 
to  select  domestic  fresh,  uniformly  largo 
and  white  eggs,  were  not  particularly 
heavy  or  excessive,  and  for  stock  of 
this  sort  prices  were  tolerably  well  main- 
tained at  same  level  as  preceding  week, 
but  of  the  more  common  grades  there  was 
a  surfeit,  latter  meeting  with  a  weak  mar- 
ket. Eastern  seconds  were  offered  at  11 \ 
@14c,  as  to  quality  and  condition.  East- 
ern firsts  are  going  into  cold  storage. 
California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  15  @16 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  14  @14!4 
California,  good  to  choice  store   12#@13!/2 

VEGETABLES. 
Arrivals  of  most  kinds  of  vegetables  now 
in  season  were  of  liberal  proportions,  none 
showing  decreased  receipt,  and  some  be- 
ing in  heavier  supply  than  preceding 
week.  Noteworthy  as  showing  increase 
were  Tomatoes,  there  being  free  arrivals 
of  this  vegetable  from  Los  Angeles. 
Prices  were  in  the  main  favorable  to  con- 
sumers. Such  changes  as  were  made  in 
quotations  were  almost  without  exception 
to  easier  rates.  The  Onion  market,  how- 
ever, could  not  be  said  to  be  weak  for 
either  new  or  old.  New  Red  Onions  were 
bringing  higher  prices  in  Stockton  than 
were  quoted  by  most  dealers  here. 

Asparagus,  f,  box   50  @1  50 

i  Beans,  String,  »  ft   3  @  5 

i  Beans,  Wax,  K»  ft   4   @  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  f,  100  fts. . .     65  @  75 

,  Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

i  Cucumbers,  <p  box   150  @2  00 

Egg  Plant,     lb   10  ®  15 

Garlic,  *fl>   4  @  6 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  *  cental. ...  3  50  @4  GO 

Onions,  Australian,  $  cental   4  50   @4  75 

Onions,  New  Cal.  Red,  $  cental   80   @1  00 

I  Peas,  Sweet  garden,  <$  ft   2  @  2Yt 

I  Peas,  good  to  choice,  V  sack   1  00  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  <p  ft   6  @  8 

I  Rhubarb,  $  box   40  @  65 

I  Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  $  box   75  @  90 

Squash  Summer,  %t  box   1  00  @1  25 

!  Tomatoes,  ^  box   50  @1  25 

POTATOES. 
There  were  fairly  liberal  receipts  of 
Burbank  Seedlings  from  Oregon  for  this 
late  date,  but  there  were  few  old  potatoes 
on  market  from  any  other  quarter.  Val- 
ues for  old  remained  quotably  about  as 
last  noted,  but  market  was  not  particu- 
larly firm,  owing  to  the  quality,  as  is  to  be 
expected  at  this  time  of  year,  averaging 
poor.  New  potatoes  were  favored  with  a 
good  demand  and  a  firm  market,  bringing 
better  averag3  prices  than  preceding 
week. 

Burbanks,  River,  *  cental   85  @1  25 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  $  ctl.  1  00  @1  30 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   1  30  @1  65 

New  Potatoes,  $  cental   1  60  @2  15 

The  Frujt  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
There  were  fair  receipts  of  early  summer 
fruits,  Cherries  taking  the  lead  and  selling 
at  a  wide  range,  as  low  as  25c  per  box  for 
very  common  white  and  red,  and  up  to  $1 
for  fancy  black  and  choice  Royal  Anne, 
although  during  greater  part  of  the  week 
the  higher  figure  above  named  was  hardly 
warranted  as  a  quotation  for  Black.  The 
first  Peaches  of  the  season  arrived  from 
Vacaville — Hale's  Early  and  Alexander — 
and  were  offered  at  $1.50@1.75  per  box, 
but  they  were  not  ripe.  Apricots  are  not 
arriving  very  freely;  a  few  Royals  and 
Seedlings  have  been  received  and  brought 
good  prices  where  they  were  sufficiently 
ripe  to  be  desirable.  Green  Apples  have 
put  in  an  appearance,  but  they  were  in 
the  main  of  very  ordinary  quality  and  did 
not  meet  with  noteworthy  competition 
from  buyers.  The  Eastern  Ben  Davis 
Apples  are  now  offering  at  $2@2.25  per 
box,  and  are  moving  slowly.  Berries  of 
most  kinds  in  season  were  in  increased  re- 
Jeipt,  and  in  consequence  easier  prices 
were  current. 

ipples,  green,     box   40@  65 

\pricots,  Pringle,  "r1  box   75®  1  00 

Vpricots,  seedlings,  $  box   1  00®  1  25 

blackberries,     crate   150®  

Cherries,  Black,  #  box   50®  75 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $  box   85®  1  00 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,     lb   9®  10 

Cherries,  Black,  $  lb   4®  6 

Cherries,  White,    box   30®  60 

cherries,  common  White  and  Red, 

$  lb   2®  3 

Jurrants,  ¥  drawer   40®  50 

Jooseberries,  common,  *  fi>   24®  3% 

taspberries,  *  crate   1  25®  1  50 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  chest.,  fl  00®  9  00 
Strawberries,  Large,  V  chest   4  00®  6  00 


DRIED  FRUITS. 
In  the  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  there  is  very  little  business  to  re- 
cord, handlers  of  these  goods  reporting 
without  exception  an  exceedingly  quiet 
state  of  trade.  When  it  comes  to  choice 
deciduous  fruit,  there  is,  however,  aside 
from  Prunes,  very  little  offering.  Apples 
and  Apricots,  choice  or  otherwise,  are  in 
scanty  supply,  and  market  for  these  two 
kinds  is  firm  at  the  quotations,  especially 
firm,  or  we  might  say  strong,  for  strictly 
choice  stock.  Those  who  are  fortunate 
enough  to  have  any  good  quality  Apri- 
cots are  more  disposed  to  hold  ohan  to 
realize,  believing  that  the  coming  season 
will  show  a  decidedly  firmer  market  for 
this  fruit  than  now  exists.  New  Apricots 
will  certainly  be  in  much  lighter  supply 
than  last  season,  and  that  good  to  choice 
old  will  meet  with  custom  at  compara- 
tively stiff  prices  is  altogether  probable. 
There  are  very  few  choice  Peaches  and 
virtually  no  choice  Pears,  but  fairly 
liberal  quantities  of  common  qualities  of 
both.  Plums  are  in  fair  supply,  but  offer- 
ings are  largely  of  ordinary  grade.  It  is 
not  likely  that  much  dried  fruit  other 
than  Prunes  will  be  carried  into  the  new 
season.  While  quotations  are  nominally 
the  same  as  last  noted,  choice  qualities  of 
most  descriptions,  and  especially  of  Apri- 
cots and  Pears,  are  salable  at  higher 
prices  and  are  not  obtainable  in  wholesale 
quantity  at  any  figure.  Prunes  are  going 
at  much  the  same  irregular  values  as  for 
some  weeks  past,  mainly  on  a  2J@2£c 
basis  for  the  four  sizes,  and  are  not  selling 
in  very  extensive  fashion  at  these  prices, 
although  present  crop  prospects  make 
Prunes  appear  a  decided  bargain  at  cur- 
rent figures  and  likely  to  rule  materially 
firmer. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   6  @  6% 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,     ft..   7  @  7H 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   — @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @10 

Apples,  In  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fanoy   5  @6 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   Sy,®  V/t 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  ®7 

Nectarines,  $ft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5V4®  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  <g>  44 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   4  @5 

Plums,  White  and  Red   5  @  6 

Prunes,  Silver   4Y,@  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 
AprlCOtS   4    @  5 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2H 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   2  @3 

Figs,  White   2Vi@  3H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   3  ®  5 

Pears,  prime  halves   2  @3 

Prices  for  1900  orop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  Distriot  No 
3,  four  sizes,  3o.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  4%c;  50-60s,  4^c; 
60-70S,  35£c;  70-80S,  3&c;  80-90s,  22£c;  90-100S 
2Ho;  100-120S,  I3£c;  120  up,  l^c  The  sell- 
ing price  of  Prunes  for  District  No.  1  is  Wc.  per 
pound  less,  and  for  District  No.  2  Ma.  per  pound 
less  than  for  District  No.  3. 

RAISINS. 
The  raisin  market  continues  quiet. 
There  is  a  moderate  movement  in  seeded 
in  l-ft>.  cartons  at  the  special  rate  of  5Jc, 
but  the  200  carloads  set  aside  to  be  sold  at 
above  figure  for  advertising  purposes  have 
been  nearly  all  disposed  of.  In  the  official 
quotations  of  the  Raisin  Growers'  Associa 
tion  no  changes  are  announced. 

P.  O.  B.,  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  $  20-ft 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  60  @ — 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   1  60  @— 

do       do      2-crown,  $  box          1  50  @ — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

$  lb   — @  t 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  6y, 

Loose  Musoatel,  2-crown  standard. .  — ®  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   —  @  6y, 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  60-lb 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  f,  ft..  5^@— 
Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  554c,  5Mc  and  5c.  for  4, 

3  and  2  crown  respectively. 
Thompson  Seedless.— Bleaohed  fancy,  $  lb.,  12o; 

choice,  11c;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 

7tf@9c 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  #  lb.,  IOj^o;  choice, 
9Hc ;  standard,  8fc  c ;  prime,  8c.  Unbleaohed,  7@8o. 

CITRUS  FRUIT. 
Oranges  are  now  moving  slowly,  de- 
ciduous and  berry  fruit  receiving  more  at- 
tention. For  strictly  choice  the  market 
was  fairly  steady  at  quotably  unchanged 
values,  but  for  the  more  common  quali- 
ties the  situation  inclined  against  sellers. 
Lemons  were  held  at  practically  same 
figures  as  last  quoted,  but  demand  was  of 
a  light  order.  Limes  were  in  good  sup- 
ply and  cheap. 

Oranges-Navel,  *  box   1  00®2  60 

Seedlings ,  *  box   SO®  1  25 

Valencias,  *  box   1  50@2  35 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   75®  1  50 

Lemons— California,  seleot,  K*  box   2  00@2  25 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@1  75 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes— Mexloan,  *  box   4  00®4  50 


NUTS. 

There  is  virtually  nothing  doing  in  Al- 
monds or  Walnuts.  The  latter  are  in  too 
light  supply  to  be  quoted  in  a  regular  way. 
The  Almond  crop  abroad,  as  well  as  in 
this  State,  promises  to  be  light.  Indica- 
tions are  that  the  California  Walnut  crop 
will  be  larger  and  of  better  quality  than 
last  season.  Peanuts  are  commanding 
steady  rates,  with  no  heavy  offerings  of 
either  domestic  or  imported. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4%@  54 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  remains  firm,  with  a  fair 
movement  from  second  hands  of  blended 
wines,  both  for  shipment  and  on  local  ac- 
count. In  last  year's  wines  there  is  prac- 
tically nothing  doing  in  a  wholesale  way, 
growers  having  in  most  instances  closed 
out  their  holdings.  Quotable  rates  for 
last  year's  dry  wines  remain  nominally  at 
22@25c.  per  gallon.  The  Panama  steamer 
sailing  Monday  carried  1,342  gallons  and 
60  cases  for  Central  America,  and  136  gal- 
lons and  10  cases  for  Mexico. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

165,657 

5,906,927 

5,774,488 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.302,615 

7,444,295 

6,207,710 

Barley,  centals.. 

.  37,064 

3,481,462 

4,882,168 

Oats,  centals  , , 

3,655 

596,770 

739,079 

104,290 

135,166 

263 

112,305 

97,867 

Beans,  sacks 

.  2,625 

539,031 

356,186 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

..  20,553 

1,435,435 

1,151,602 

Onions,  sacks 

,  3,748 

166,054 

153,128 

2,662 

148,358 

142,721 

.  1,460 

50,675 

51,537 

8,234 

10,273 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 

Same  time 

July  1,1900. 

last  year 

Flour,  M  sacks — 

78,924 

3,436,384 

3,840,802 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

.236,125 

7,053,853 

5,547,944 

Barley,  centals. . . 

50 

1,954,689 

3,791,567 

49,101 

43,946 

3,538 

18,388 

Beans,  sacks  

42 

13,3b9 

25.585 

Hay,  bales  

10 

85,969 

130,874 

13,073 

1  044,291 

4,324,433 

Hops,  pounds  

585 

561,405 

1,055,886 

Honey,  cases  

42 

1,851 

3,577 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

233 

129,673 

70,799 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  May  22 — Evaporated  apples, 
common,  3@4c;  prime  wire  tray,  4tf@5c;  choice, 
5@5*c;  fancy,  6@6Hc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Trade  of  a  light  order, 
and  no  special  changes  In  prices. 

Prunes,  3M@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  714@12c;  Moorpark,  8H@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  54@10c;  peeled,  12H®20c. 


The  Paint  for 
wineries  and 
wine  tanks 


P  &t  B  Paint  is  the  only  pre- 
servative paint  for  iron,  wooden, 
metal  or  cement  lined  tanks  and 
in  wineries.  Besides  its  preservative 
properties  it  will  keep  the  tank 
tight  and  clean.  It  imparts  no 
taste  or  odor  to  the  contents  and 
prevents  impurities  that  might  come 
from  wood  or  metal.  It  is  also 
used  on  winery  floors  that  require 
frequent  washing. 

From  J.  H.  Wheeler  Winery 
Sr.  Helena,  California 
In  preparing  my  cellar  for  the 
vintage,  1  find  your  P  &  B  Paint  an 
indespensible  requisite;  used  about 
the  distillery  wash  tanks  and  the 
fermenting  tanks — even  for  wine- 
fermenting  tanks.  It  is  the  only 
article  I  know  of  which  can  be  used 
without  danger  of  contaminating  the 
wine  or  brandy.  No  paint  with  tar 
in  its  composition  would  answer  in 
such  a  place,  but  this  is  in  no  wise 
affected  by  contact  with  the  fer- 
menting must  or  wash.  The  floor 
of  my  fermenting  rooms  are  kept 
tight  and  sweet  by  an  annual  coat, 
and  I  have  even  applied  it  to  tanks 
suffering  from  exposure  to  the  sun 
and  weather.  These  never  required 
a  second  coat,  but  remained  tight 
as  if  covered  with  a  shed. 

Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

■  116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 
V 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition.  : 
«S* Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


Trader.    "Pasteur  Vaccine" 


SAVES  CATTLE  FROM 

■.Mi™.-  BLACK  LEG 

Nearly  2,000,000  successfully  treated  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  during  the  last  5  years. 
Cheap,  safe  and  easy  to  use.  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  official  endorsements 
and  testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  Chicago. 

(ranch   Office.   3  7    Sheldon    Building;,   San    Francisco,  Cal. 


KROQH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


Branch,  134-136  /Wain  St. 


For  IRRIGATION  and  RECLAMATION. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Connected  to  Steam  or  Electrio  Power. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROQH  MFG.  CO., 

9-16  STEVEWSON  ST.,     SAN  FRAHCISCO,  CAX. 


Lightning 
hay  presses 

HORSE  ANDSTEAM  POWER  QiW&fet 
KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO 
429  'mill  5T KANSAS  CITY*  MO 
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A  Lame  Horse 

is  a  luxury  you  cannot  afford.  Don't  have  a 
lame  horse;  cure  him  with 


It  s  the  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavlna,  Ring- 
Dune*.  Splint*.  Garb*  and  all  forme  of  I.amcnraa. 
It  Is  certain  initselfectsaod  cures  without  a  blemish, 
as  It  doea  not  bllater.  The  emlorawusnt  of  Its  uaera 
euaranlMS  lis  merlta.  Prire,  *1;  all  for  ft.  As  a  lint- 
mant  for  family  use  It  has  no  equal.  Aflk  your  drugvlat  for 
KENDALL'S  SPATES  t'I  KE.  al»  "A  Treatise 
on  the  Horse."  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO. ,  EMOSBURO  FALLS,  VT. 


THE    STOCK  YARD. 


Estray  Law  Now  in  Force. 

The  last  Legislature  passed  a  new 
law  relating  to  estrays  and  the  enact- 
ment is  now  in  force.  It  provides  for 
taking  up  estrays  and  gives  a  lien  on 
such  stock  for  all  damages,  costs  and 
expenses  incurred  by  reason  of  taking 
up  the  trespassing  animals,  and  repeals 
all  other  Acts  relating  to  estrays.  Fol- 
lowing is  the  new  law  in  full  : 

Section  1.  Any  person  finding  at 
any  time  any  estray  domestic  animal  or 
animals  upon  his  premises,  or  upon 
premises  to  which  he  has  the  right  of 
possession,  or  upon  highways  adjacent 
thereto,  may  take  up  the  same  and 
have  a  lien  thereon  for  all  expenses  in- 
curred and  costs  in  keeping  and  caring 
for  said  animal  or  animals,  as  hereinaf- 
ter provided  ;  and  no  person  shall  re- 
move them  from  the  possession  of  the 
taker-up,  or  from  the  possession  of  the 
officer  to  whom  they  may  have  been 
delivered,  except  as  hereinafter  pro- 
vided. 

Sec.  2.  Any  person  taking  up  an 
estray  animal  or  animals  shall  confine 
the  same  in  a  secure  place,  and  within 
five  days  file  with  the  county  recorder 
of  the  county  in  which  such  estray  is 
found  a  notice  containing  a  description 
of  the  animal  or  animals  taken  up,  with 
the  marks  and  brands,  if  they  have 
any,  together  with  the  probable  value 
of  each  animal,  and  a  statement  of  the 
place  where  the  take-up  was  found,  and 
where  he  has  confined  the  same.  The 
county  recorder  shall  receive  for  filing 
said  notice  the  sum  of  50  cents. 

Sec  3.  At  any  time  within  thirty 
days  from  the  date  of  the  filing  of  the 
notice  specified  in  Sec.  2  of  this  Act 
any  person  claiming  such  estray  animal 
or  animals  shall  appear  and  demand 
from  the  taker-up  the  possession  there- 
of, and  shall,  at  the  same  time,  pay  to 
the  taker-up  all  damages,  expenses 
and  costs  incurred  by  reason  of  taking 
up  such  animal  or  animals,  and  upon 
receiving  such  damages,  expenses  and 
costs  the  taker-up  shall  immediately 
deliver  to  the  party  claiming  such  ani- 
mal or  animals  the  possession  thereof. 
Such  damages,  expenses  and  costs  shall 
be  estimated  as  follows,  to-wit : 

1.  The  total  amount  paid  by  the 
taker-up  to  the  county  recorder. 

2.  The  sum  of  15  cents  per  day  for 
the  keeping  and  care  of  each  horse, 
mule,  jenny,  ass,  cow,  bull,  ox,  steer  or 
calf. 

3.  The  sum  of  5  cents  per  day  for 
the  keeping  and  care  of  each  sheep, 
goat,  hog,  or  other  animal  not  herein- 
before specified,  provided  that  the 
taker-up  of  said  animal  or  animals  must 
properly  feed  and  water  the  same 
while  under  his  care,  and  if  he  fail  so  to 
do  shall  forfeit  all  right  of  lien  thereon. 

Sec.  4.  If  the  party  claiming  such 
estray  animal  or  animals  is  dissatisfied 
with  the  amount  charged  by  the  taker- 
up  for  costs  and  expenses,  he  shall  ren- 
der to  the  taker-up  the  proper  amount 
therefor,  and  if  the  said  tender  be  re- 
fused, the  party  claiming  such  estray 
animal  or  animals  shall  within  ten  days 
thereafter  commence,  in  the  proper 
court,  suit  against  the  taker  up  for  the 
recovery  of  the  possession  of  such 
estray  animal  or  animals,  in  which  said 
action  the  taker-up  may  set  forth  his 


expenses  and  costs  and  said  matter 
together  with  the  accruing  expenses 
and  costs  to  the  time  of  the  entry  of 
the  judgment,  shall  be  determined  by 
the  court  in  accordance  with  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  and  the  amount  of 
all  such  expenses  and  costs,  and  the 
costs  of  such  action  shall  be  included  in 
any  judgment  awarded  by  said  court, 
and  such  costs  in  said  action  shall  be  in 
favor  of  the  plaintiff  in  said  action  and 
against  said  defendant,  if  the  court 
shall  find  that  the  amount  tendered  by 
the  plaintiff  to  the  defendant  was  not 
less  than  the  proper  amount;  otherwise 
said  costs  shall  be  in  favor  of  the  de- 
fendant and  against  the  plaintiff.  With- 
out the  consent  of  defendant  in  any 
such  action,  a  return  of  such  animal  or 
animals  shall  be  adjudged  until  the 
plaintiff  shall  pay  to  defendant  or  de- 
posit in  court  payable  to  him,  the 
amount  of  all  such  expenses  and  costs 
in  said  action;  and  in  case  such  pay- 
ment or  deposit  be  not  made  within  ten 
days  after  the  same  shall  have  been  de- 
termined by  the  court,  or  said  action 
be  not  prosecuted  with  diligence,  then 
the  said  action  may  be  dismissed  on 
motion  of  defendant  without  notice;  in 
case  of  such  dismissal,  the  defendant 
shall  have  judgment  for  his  costs.  In 
any  such  action  for  plaintiff  to  recover, 
it  shall  be  incumbent  on  him  to  estab- 
lish an  existing  right  in  himself  to  the 
possession  of  such  animal  or  animals. 

Sec.  5.  If  no  person  appears  and 
claims  the  animal  or  animals  taken  up 
within  thirty  days  after  the  filing  of 
the  notice  hereinbefore  mentioned  in 
Sec.  3  of  this  Act;  or  if  a  person 
does  appear  and  claim  the  animal  or 
animals  within  thirty  days  after  the 
filing  of  the  notice  above  referred  to 
but  shall  fail  to  pay  the  taker-up  the 
expenses  and  costs  as  provided  in 
Sec.  3  of  this  Act,  and  shall  fail  to 
commence  and  prosecute  with  diligence 
an  action  for  the  recovery  of  the  pos- 
session of  such  estray  animal  or  anima's 
within  the  time  required  by  Sec.  4 
of  this  Act;  or  if  said  action  shall  be 
dismissed;  then  the  taker-up  shall,  in 
writing,  notify  a  constable,  or  other 
officer  of  the  township  or  county 
in  which  said  animal  or  animals  are 
held,  which  notice  shall  specify  that  he 
has  complied  with  all  the  provisions  of 
this  Act,  and  that  a  claimant  of  said 
animal  or  animals  has  failed  to  appear 
and  claim  the  same  as  herein  provided, 
or  that  if  he  has  appeared  that  he  has 
failed  to  pay  the  expenses  and  costs 
and  has  failed  to  commence  or  prose- 
cute with  diligence  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  the  possession  of  such  ani- 
mal or  animals  within  the  time  and  in 
the  manner  provided  for  in  this  Act,  or 
that  said  action  has  been  dismissed, 
and  that  such  animal  or  animals  are 
held  by  him  subject  to  sale.  Said  con- 
stable, or  officer,  shall  immediately 
proceed  to  sell  such  animal  or  animals 
at  public  sale,  in  conformity  with  the 
law  concerning  sales  on  execution,  and 
shall  be  entitled  to  the  same  fees  as  are 
provided  by  law  for  sales  under  execu- 
tion. 

Sec.  6.  Out  of  the  money  realized 
from  the  sale  of  estrays,  the  constable 
or  other  officer  shall  first  retain  his 
fees;  he  shall  then  pay  the  taker-up  his 
expenses  and  costs  as  provided  in 


A 

Few 
Words 


about 


A  prominent  Montreal  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Jamee 
H.  Dixon,  Kector  St  Judcs  and  Hon.  Canon  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  writes :— "Permit  me  to 
send  you  a  few  line*  to  strongly  recommend 
Perry  Davis' Pain-Killer.  I  have  used  it  with 
satisfaction  for  thirty-five  years.  It  is  a  prepara- 
tion which  deserves  full  public  confidence." 


Pain-Killer 


A  sure  cure  for 

Sore  Throat, 
Coughs, 
Chills. 
Cramps,  *Sic. 


Sec.  3  of  this  Act,  or  so  much  thereof 
as  the  funds  in  his  hands  will  per- 
mit, and  the  surplus,  if  any,  he  shall 
pay  to  the  county  treasurer,  to  be  held 
by  him  for  the  owner  of  the  estray  or 
estrays  for  which  it  was  received  in 
payment.  If  any  person  or  persons 
shall,  within  one  year  thereafter,  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  board  of 
supervisors  of  the  county  in  which  the 
estray  or  estrays  were  sold  that  he  or 
they  are  entitled  to  the  sum  so  held  by 
the  county  treasurer,  or  any  part 
thereof,  the  said  board  of  supervisors 
shall  order  such  sum  to  be  paid  over  to 
the  person  or  persons;  and  if  not  so 
proven  within  one  year,  then  the  same 
shall  become  a  part  of  the  common 
school  fund  of  said  county. 

Sec.  7.  All  sales  made  by  any  con- 
stable or  other  officer,  under  the  pro- 
visions of  this  Act,  shall  convey  a  good 
and  valid  title  to  the  purchaser,  and 
the  owner  of  the  estray  or  estrays  so 
sold  shall  thereafter  be  barred  from  all 
right  to  recover  the  same. 

Sec.  8.  The  taker-up  of  an  estray 
animal  or  animals  shall  use  reasonable 
care  to  preserve  the  same  from  injury, 
but  if  an  estray  animal  or  animals  die 
or  escape  from  the  possession  of  the 
taker-up  at  any  time  while  he  is  hold- 
ing the  same  under  the  provisions  of 
this  act,  the  taker-up  shall  not  be  held 
liable  in  any  manner  on  account  of  such 
animal  or  animals. 

Sec.  9.  Nothing  in  this  Act  shall 
affect  the  laws  or  regulations  in  force 
or  which  may  be  in  force  regarding 
estrays,  the  poundkeeper  or  other 
pound  officer  within  the  limits  of  any 
city  or  town  where  laws  regarding 
estrays  are  in  force. 

Sec.  10.  All  other  Acts  and  parts  of 
Acts  relating  to  estrays,  now  in  force, 
are  hereby  repealed. 

Sec.  11.  This  Act  shall  take  effect 
from  and  after  its  passage. 


Ih™  Studebaker 

20th  Century  Wagon  Box, 

which  possesses  features  and  Improvements 
entirely  new  In  wagon  box  construi  tinn,  Is 
but  another  Indication  of  the  superior  meth- 
ods of  the  rstudehaker  Whops  and  of  the 
Mudebnkrr  Wagons.  Indeed  every  detail 
as  to  design,  material,  workmanship,  con- 
struction and  finish  of  the  Studebaher 
Wngons  are  peculiar  to  our  own  enormous 
anil  perfect  plant,  and  not  like  those  of  any 
other.  Tlio  result  Is  a  wagon  that  Is  super- 
ior In  every  way.  Ask  your  neighbor  who 
has  used  one  for  years  and  pee  If  he  does  not 
fully  confirm  these  statements.  Stop  at 
your  dealer's  and  look  the  fctudebakrr 
Vi'ngon  over.  If  you  don't  find  It  there, 
write  to  us  direct  and  we  will  tell  you  where 
you  can  see  It  In  your  locality. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.. 

South  Bervd,  Irvd..  V.  S.  A. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


Two  Sizes,  25c  and  50c. 
There  Is  only  one  Pain-Killer,  Perry  Davis.' 


HOOKLER    «fe  CO., 
16  and  18  Drnmni  St.,  San  Fr*nclsco,  Cal. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  conneeted  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  Its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  limn.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 
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Killed=Dead. 

You  know  that  the  norse 
buyer  knocks  off  850  or  mora 
for  every  lump  or  blemish  on 
a  horse.  Get  full  value  for 
your  horses — don't  have  any 
lumps.   Cure  him  with 

Elixir. 

It  is  guaranteed  under  a  f  or- 
feit  of  $100.  to  cure  any  case  of  horse  ail,  curb, 
splints,  contracted  cord,  callouses,  thrush,  etc. 
Used  and  Endorsed  by  Adams  Express  Company. 
TUTT1E  S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruise*.  et<\.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  loo-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience"  FREE. 

Tuttlc'a  Elixir  Co.,  88llcverly  St..  lioatnn.  Vim. 
487  O'Farrell  St..  San  Franelaco,  f'al. 
Bawara  of  .<wa!I,-il  Klixlra— aorta  ganalna  bat  Totlla'a. 
Avoid  all  blisters ;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  1  f  any. 


THE  WEBSTER 

■  1/2&2/2 

ACTUAL  MORSE  POWER 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 

GUARANTEED 

catalogue'mailed  free 
W00DIN&  LITTLE 

|  312  MARKET  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 
—  CAL.  — 


y4      Owing  to  some  parties  not  be- 

Ing  able  to  take  trees  they  had  La 
■9    contracted  for  early  in  the  season,  (?«f 


I  Still  Have 

a  Few 
Thousand 
*  Choice  Citrus  p 
Tiees  for  Sale. 

The  market  price  takes 
them. 

Our  new  28-page  illus- 
trated catalogue  tells  all 
about  Citrus  Trees. 
Address 
R.  M.  TEAODE,  Prop. 
SAN    III  MAS  NURSERIES, 
San  I>luias,  California. 


Order  Them  Now! 

Thompson  Seedless,  Muscat,  and  Muscatel  Grapes. 
The  Zante  Currant  and  the  Sultana,  Rooted  Vines. 

The  undersigned  offers  to  close  contracts  with 
persons  desiring  any  of  these  varieties  for  next 
year  at  810  per  1000,  to  be  delivered  in  good  order. 

This  is  an  opportunity  worthy  of  attention  of  all 
who  Intend  to  plant  either  or  all  of  these  varieties. 
HATE  A  HALF  MILLION  FOR  SALE. 

Refer  to  James  Llttlejohn,  Mark  Pease  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Wilbur  of  Yuba  City,  who  have  grown  these 
varieties.  Address 

O.  f\.  Wlltour,  Box  81,  TUBA  CITT,  CAL. 


NURSERYMEN 

Wanting  Imported  Aphis  Proof 
NORTHERN  SPY  ROOTS, 
correspond  with  Ihe 

GARDEN  CITY  NURSERY, 

SAN  JOSE,  CAL. 

DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since 
1872.  All  worthy  Inventions  patented  through 
Diwit,  Stbobq  &  Co. '8  Patent  Agency  will  hav6 
the  benefit  of  a  description  In  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  In  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  Inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Issued 
to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  oan  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  Inventions.  Our  prices  are  as  low  as  any 
arst-class  agenoles  In  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  far 
superior.  Advice  and  circulars  free. 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

And  918  F  Street,  N.  W  .  Washington,  D.  C. 

"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.   Write  American  Steel  h 

Wire  Co..  San  Francisco.  Cal." 
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CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  REID  ia  light  running,  close 
skimming,  simple  and  durable.  Send 
is   for  catalogue  No.  14. 

1. H. REID,  30th  &  Market  Sts. ,  Philada. ,  Fa. 


Does  Hot  Weather 

make  your  wire  fence  sag?  Not  If  It's  PAGE. 
The  coll  in  the  horizontals  prevents  sagging. 
PAtiE  WOVEN  IVIliE  r'ENCECO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

2,08  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

HAVE  YOU  SAVED 

up  a  little  money?  Would  you  like  to  go  into 
a  profitable  business*    Then  buy  one  of  our 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

and  put  it  to  work,  You  can  make  more 
money  drilling  wells  of  all  kinds  than 
you  can  make  with  the  same  amount 
of  money  invested  in  any  other  bus- 
iness. Write  us  at  once  for  free  cat- 
alog and  proofs  of  these  statements. 
STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0. 


JUST  AS  NATURAL  SC 
and  a  pood  deal  more  reliably  Doesn't 
break. teepgsormake  Its  chicks  lousy. 
Doesn'tsUy  off  the  nest  and  allow  the  egg* 
to  chill  but  hatches  every  egg  that  can  b« 
hatched.  THE 

PETALUMA  INCUBATOR 


b  »b«olat«ly  perfect  as  to  Incubator  essentials — proper  applies* 


tlon  and  distribution  of  hoBt  and  moisture,  regu- 
lation and  vrntllatlon.  For  54  to  324  eggs.  WE  PAl 
fREIOHT  ANYWHERE  In  the  C.  S.  Handsome  catalog  free. 
Pelalumu  Incubator  Co..  Boi  217  Pctaluma,  Cat, 


IT  RUNS  ITSELF 

without  expense  or  attention,  giving  a 
constant  sup-        |  f**E  ll?*lr""llt 


ply  of  water. 


Engine 


Sumps  water  any  height-  Sold  on 
)  days  trial.     Send  for  catalogue. 

RIFE  ENGINE  COMPANY, 
128  Liberty  St.,         NEW  YORK. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW/  PRICES. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
g  West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 


This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  a  record  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUND  IN  CLOTH. 
Price,  *2  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.Callfornia  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


THE  IRRIGATOR. 


A  California  Inquiry. 

Prof.  Albert  E.  Chandler  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  California  has  recently  made 
a  study  of  the  storage  possibilities  of 
the  Cache  Creek  Basin,  Cal,  which  is 
now  in  press  and  will  soon  be  issued  by 
the  United  States  Geological  Survey  in 
its  series  of  "Water  Supply  and  Irri- 
gation" papers.  The  Cache  Creek 
Basin,  which  lies  some  75  miles  north  of 
the  city  of  San  Francisco,  contains  one 
of  California's  most  attractive  inland 
water  bodies — Clear  lake — lying  more 
than  1300  feet  above  tide  water,  in  the 
heart  of  the  picturesque  Coast  Range. 
The  peaks  of  these  mountains  north  of 
the  lake  rise  to  an  elevation  of  6000 
feet ;  their  slopes  are  precipitous  and 
densely  clad  with  magnificent  for- 
ests. From  this  lake  as  a  source,  Cache 
creek  traverses  a  succession  of  canyons 
and  open  regions  until  it  merges  into 
the  broad  Sacramento  valley.  Although 
not  of  great  length,  the  stream  and  its 
tributaries  offer  a  variety  of  problems 
of  interest  to  the  agriculturist,  the 
stock  raiser  and  the  engineer,  and  an 
added  interest  is  also  found  in  the  fact 
that  the  city  of  San  Francisco  is  con- 
templating the  use  of  Clear  lake  to  aug- 
ment its  water  supply. 

Irrigation  has  been  practiced  nearly 
thirty  years  from  the  waters  of  Cache 
creek,  and  a  number  of  canals  and 
ditches  mark  the  seat  of  these  opera- 
tions, some  of  which  are  quite  exten- 
sive. These  are  in  many  instances  still 
in  operation,  though  in  some  cases  their 
usefulness  is  impaired  by  faulty  con- 
struction and  unfortunate  litigation 
over  water  rights.  Capay  valley  is  one 
of  the  most  important  of  these  sections. 
"It  is,"  says  Prof.  Chandler,  "hemmed 
in  on  all  sides  by  hills,  to  the  shelter  of 
which  is  due  its  remarkable  productive- 
ness. Once  known  merely  as  a  rich 
wheat-raising  district,  it  is  fast  becom- 
ing famous  for  its  early  fruits." 

Beside  the  irrigation  canals,  the  re- 
port mentions  several  pumping  plants 
used  in  the  local  farming  operations,  to 
supplement  the  irrigating  ditches;  one 
of  these,  an  interesting  departure  from 
former  methods,  is  an  18  H.  P.  gasoline 
engine  and  pump,  both  mounted  on  a 
wagon  and  moved  from  farm  to  farm, 
as  necessity  requires.  A  number  of  pos- 
sible reservoir  sites  are  also  described, 
with  the  storage  capacity  of  their  con- 
fined basins,  and  a  careful  discussion  of 
Clear  lake  as  a  source  of  water  supply 
for  San  Francisco  closes  the  volume. 


Saved  His  Blackberries. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  your  es- 
teemed favor  of  the  7th  inst.  and  beg 
you  to  accept  my  thanks  for  your  timely 
information  on  the  blackberry  rust.  I 
did  not  expect  you  to  answer  by  letter, 
but  your  doing  so  has  saved  a  goodly 
portion  of  my  berries.  I  am  less  than 
two  years  in  California;  and  coming  as 
I  did  from  manufacturing  cooperage 
stock  to  ranching,  I  find  I  have  a  good 
deal  to  learn,  and  prize  highly  the  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press  for  practical  hints 
gotten  therefrom.  In  fact,  my  wife 
jokingly  calls  it  my  bible. 

Fowler,  Fresno  Co.        M.  Pettit. 


SHARPLES  DAIRY  CREAM  SEPARATORS. 

A  I  .  W    V  V  ^   THE  BEST. 

"Business  Dairying,"  a  very  valuable  book  and  Catalogue  No.  131  free. 
Sharpies  Co..  Chicago,  Ills.  P.  M.  Sharpies,  West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  LYNWOOD  HERD  OF  SWINE 

is  still  in  the  lead.  Reports  from  the  THREE  GREAT  FAIRS  of  the  Pacific  coast  show  that  after  meeting 
the  best  herds  In  California.  Oregon  and  Washington,  we  can  rightfully  claim  to  have  the  Champion 
Herd  of  the  coast.  Look  at  the  record:  California  State  Fair.  15  ribbons;  Oregon  State  Fair.  18  ribbons; 
San  Francisco  and  San  Mateo  Fair,  20  ribbons,  making  a  total  of  53  ribbons.  Our  large  sales  to  visitors  to 
the  fairs  show  what  they  thought  of  the  stock,  and  we  have  very  few  salable  pigs  left.  If  you  are  in 
need  of  stock,  write  us  and  we  will  describe  what  we  have. 

SESSIONS    <&    CO.,    117     13.    23rd    St..     Los    Angeles,  Cal. 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


F"OR  POULTRY 


We  have  put  in  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  in  Ave  hours  it  Is  sacked  and  ready  for  shipment.  Ours 
is  the  only  genuine  odorless  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  market.  Sample  free.  Try  it  for  your  poultry. 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  Yolo  Sts.,  San  Francisco.     (Successors  to  Emery  Fertilizer  Co.) 


The  Hazeltine  Moth  Catcher. 

California  has  suffered  to  some  ex- 
tent from  the  misrepresentations  of  a 
manufacturer  whose  operations  are  de- 
scribed by  George  C.  Butz  in  a  bulletin 
of  the  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta- 
tion as  follows  : 

The  Pennsylvania  Experiment  Sta- 
tion deems  it  advisable  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  fruit  growers  of  Penn- 
sylvania to  the  fact  that  circulars  of  a 
trap  lantern  called  the  "Hazeltine 
Moth  Catcher"  have  been  received  in 
many  places.  These  circulars  claim 
that  this  moth  catcher  will  entrap  not 
only  moths,  but  also  beetles,  weevils 
and  almost  any  form  of  insect.  A  claim 
so  broad  and  unreasonable  will  condemn 
the  apparatus  in  most  minds,  but  some 
of  our  fruit  growers  and  farmers  may 
be  misled  into  a  purchase  of  this  moth 
catcher  because,  as  the  circulars  state, 
it  is  "endorsed  by  Prof.  Stedman  of 
the  Missouri  Agricultural  College."  In 
justice  to  Prof.  Stedman  we  are  author- 
ized to  publish  the  following  statement 
from  him  in  a  letter  dated  April  20, 
1901  : 

"I  am  receiving  hundreds  of  letters 
from  your  State  (Pennsylvania)  in  re- 
gard to  a  trap  lantern  made  in  this 
State  (Missouri)  by  a  Mr.  S.  A.  Hazel- 
tine and  is  called  the  Hazeltine  moth 
catcher.  About  a  year  ago  I  tested 
this  trap  and  endorsed  it  for  the  corn 
or  bollworm  moth  only.  He  then  issued 
circulars  advertising  this  trap  and  in- 
serted my  letter  all  right.  But  he 
finally  became  bolder  and  bolder  and 
commenced  to  cut  out  parts  of  my  let- 
ter, especially  the  part  restricting  it 
to  the  corn  or  bollworm  moth,  until  he 
finally  in  later  circulars  made  it  appear 
as  though  I  endorsed  the  trap  for  all 
the  insects  he  mentioned.  He  finally 
issued  circulars  stating  that  the  trap 
will  catch  the  codlin  moth,  '  the  insect 
that  stings  the  fruit,  borers,  plum  cur- 
culio,  potato  beetles,  tomato  worm 
moth,'  etc.,  and  just  below  this  absurd 
list  states  that  it  is  '  endorsed  by  Prof. 
Stedman  of  the  Missouri  Agricultural 
College,'  omitting  my  letter  entirely 
and  making  it  appear  that  I  endorse 
the  trap  for  the  entire  list  of  absurdi- 
ties, which  is  false,  unjust,  misleading 
and  deceptive." 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cured. 
New,  common-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  no 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ustrated treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lump  Jaw,  tree  to 
readersof  thispaper. 

Fleming:  Hron.,  chemists. 
Union  Mock  tird»,    Chicago,  UL 


Perpetual  Motion. 


The  Rife  Hydraulic  EDglne  runs  for  years  with- 
out stopping  and  without  expense  after  it  is  once 
started.  It  is  designed  to  utilize  water  at  a  low 
head  for  raising  a  portion  of  itself  or  of  other 
water  up  to  any  height  or  distance,  and  is  espe- 
cially adapted  to  the  farm  and  country  residences. 
A  large  number  of  farmers  are  now  using  the  Rife 
Engine,  both  to  supply  their  barns  and  residences 
with  water  and  for  irrigation  purposes.  It  works 
successfully  under  two  or  more  feet  of  fall.  Send 
for  oil  ^alogue  and  description  to  Rife  Engine  Co., 
126  liberty  St.,  New  York. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  FairB  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  F 

JERSEYS,  HOL8TEIN8  St  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  WUllam  NUes  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BOLLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  Bale. 

JERSEYS— The  beet  A.J.C.C  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  roosters  for  sale.  Eggs  $1.50  per 
setting  of  15.   Incubator  lots  15.00  per  100. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  EcllPBe  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  THOROUGHBRED  FOWL8  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NIL  KH  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


8.  P.  LINDGREN  &  SONS,  KlngBburg,  Cal.  For 
sale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   9.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlleg  & 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.   Established  in  1876. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal. 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs. 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and 
importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CKOLEY,  508 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


C0TSW0LD  RAMS. 

Eighty  head  of  imported  Cotswold 
Rams  for  sale. 

May  be  seen  at  Crows  Landing  on  San  Joaquin 
river.  For  mutton  lambs  they  are  unexcelled. 
Inquire  of  KIRK  PATRICK  *  WHITTAKER, 
Stockton,  Cal. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Giant  Oak  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — This  Grange  held  its 
regular  semi-monthly  meeting  on  Sat- 
urday, the  11th,  at  its  hall  in  Parmers- 
ville.  Giant  Oak  Grange  is  the  baby 
Grange  at  present.  It  owns  its  own 
hall,  originally  built  by  the  members  of 
Deep  Creek  Grange  No.  136.  Deep 
Creek  Grange  was  organized  by  J.  W. 
A.  Wright,  who  wrote  the  declaration 
of  purposes  of  the  Order  of  Patrons  of  i 
Husbandry  on  December  13,  1873,  W.  1 
G.  Pennabaker,  Master,  F.  G.  Jefferds, 
Secretary,  and  a  charter  membership 
of  thirty-one.  The  writer  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting,  at  the  Grange  on 
the  11th,  one  of  the  charter  members 
of  Deep  Dreek  Grange,  Mrs.  L.  Math- 
ewson,  widow  of  the  late  A.  W.  Math- 
ewson,  also  a  charter  member  of  Deep 
Creek  Grange  and  Past  Master  of 
Tulare  Grange.  The  writer  was  in- 
formed at  the  meeting  that  G.  B.  Ca- 
tron, another  charter  member  of  Deep 
Creek  Grange,  had  that  morning 
passed  from  this  life. 

Giant  Oak  Grange,  organized  this 
year  with  a  membership  of  thirty-five, 
which  exceeds  the  charter  membership 
of  Deep  Creek  Grange,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  enthusiasm  in  Grange 
organization  at  that  time.  One  very 
encouraging  sign  of  Giant  Oak  Grange 
is  the  large  number  of  young  men  and 
young  women  in  its  membership. 

There  was  present  at  the  meeting  a 
delegation  from  Tulare  Grange  to  ar- 
range with  Giant  Oak  Grange  for  a 
joint  picnic,  which  was  held  at  Arboleda 
Park,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  south 
of  Giant  Oak  Grange  Hall,  on  Saturday, 
the  18th.  Arboleda  Park  is  owned  by 
.JudgeT.  J.  Brundage,  the  Farmersville 
merchant.  It  has  a  nice  grove  of  old 
oaks,  with  a  suitable  platform  for  ex- 
ercises, good  watering  and  tying  facili- 
ties for  driving  animals. 

There  was  an  address  of  welcome  by 
the  Worthy  Master  of  Giant  Oak 
Grange,  responded  to  by  the  Worthy 
Master  of  Tulare  Grange.  Then  Miss 
Anna  Bernhard,  teacher  of  Union 
School,  had  her  school— by  previous 
arrangement  with  Giant  Oak  Grange, 
of  which  she  is  the  Worthy  Overseer, 
and  a  bright,  capable  officer— perform 
the  closing  exercises  of  the  school  year. 
The  children  went  through  their  sev- 
eral parts  with  much  credit  to  them- 
selves and  the  teacher,  who  had,  with 
much  painstaking,  carefully  trained 
them.  The  exercises  lasted  about  an 
hour  and  were  attentively  listened  to 
by  all  present,  after  which  a  splendid 
lunch  was  had,  and,  until  time  to  return 
home,  the  rest  of  the  day  was  spent  by 
the  older  members  in  conversation  and 
mutual  greeting,  by  the  junior  mem- 
bers in  games. 

This  holding  the  school  closing  exer- 
cises at  a  Grange  picnic  is  a  new  de- 
parture. This  much  can  be  said  for  it, 
that  it  was  a  success,  with  which  Giant 
Oak  Grange  may  well  be  pleased. 

I  cannot  close  without  complimenting 
the  vocal  quartet  of  Tulare  Grange  on 
their  well-selected  songs  and  their  ad- 
mirable rendition  of  them.  J.  T. 

Tulare.  

Danville  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — In  anticipation  of 
N.  G.  D.  Bro.  D.  M.  Winans'  visit,  the 
members  of  Danville  Grange  assembled 
at  their  hall  at  an  early  hour  and  the 
sisters  soon  had  the  tables  bountifully 
spread  with  good  things,  so  that  when 
the  train  arrived  with  our  guest  all 
joined  in  a  sociable  gathering  about  the 
festive  board,  after  which,  at  1:30 
o'clock,  Grange  was  called  to  order  in 
regular  form.  When  the  usual  routine 
of  business  was  over,  Bro.  Winans  was 
called  upon  and  gave  us  a  good  talk 
on  the  progress  and  benefits  of  the 
Grange,  urging  regularity  in  attend- 
ance ;  promptness,  practice  and  thor- 
oughness in  all  the  work  of  the  Order  ; 
increase  in  membership,  and  co-opera- 
tion in  business.  He  also  exemplified 
the  secret  work  of  the  Order,  after 
which  Bro.  C.  Wood  read  an  interest- 
ing address  on  "  Farming  in  California." 

With  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Bro.  Winans 


for  his  visit,  the  Grange  joined  in  sing- 
ing some  Patron's  songs  and  closed  the 
pleasant  afternoon's  meeting. 

S.  E.  Wood,  Secretary. 

Danville. 


Children's  Day. 

To  the  Editor: — The  Worthy  Lec- 
turer of  the  National  Grange,  speaking 
of  this  day,  says  Children's  Day  is 
more  generally  observed  than  any  other 
event  in  the  Grange  calendar,  and  has 
resulted  in  great  good  in  the  past.  The 
date  of  the  observance  having  been 
fixed  by  the  Master  of  the  State  Grange, 
by  proclamation  or  otherwise,  all  the 
children  of  the  vicinity  of  a  subordinate 
Grange  should  be  invited  to  attend  and 
participate  in  the  exercises.  This  may 
be  held  in  some  convenient  grove,  or  in 
the  Grange  or  other  hall.  The  children 
will  be  the  honored  guests  upon  this  oc- 
casion, and  with  speech  and  song  con- 
tribute to  the  enjoyment  of  the  day, 
while  the  banquet  will  remain  in  their 
memory  as  the  most  pleasing  exercise 
of  all.  Let  us  make  Children's  Day  of 
1901  the  brightest  and  best  of  all,  leav- 
ing happy  memories  with  ourselves  as 
well  as  with  the  children,  who  have 
come  to  bless  and  brighten  the  farm 
homes  of  the  nation.  Efforts  made  in 
behalf  of  Children's  Day  will  come  back 
to  us  in  later  years  as  a  bright  spot  in 
memory  that  cannot  be  effaced,  and  will 
cause  many  happy  recollections  of 
younger  days. 

I  therefore  appoint  Friday,  June 
7th,  as  Children's  Day.  Make  it  a  glad 
and  memorable  event. 

G.  W.  Worthen, 

San  Jose.  Master  Cal.  S.  G. 


Petaluma  Grange. 

To  the  Editor: — Since  my  last  writ- 
ing a  Rochdale  company  has  been 
formed  in  Petaluma  and  seven  direct- 
ors elected.  We  hope  to  soon  have  a 
store  opened  on  the  Rochdale  plan. 

At  our  regular  meeting  to-day  we 
held  a  drill  in  the  work  of  the  first  de- 
gree, and  expect  to  drill  regularly  so 
as  to  become  more  proficient  in  the 
work.  We  now  have  seven  applications 
on  the  table,  with  promise  of  several 
more. 

Plans  were  formed  to-day  for  holding 
a  picnic  in  June,  hoping  thus  to  get  the 
young  people  interested  in  Grange 
work.  A  social  is  given  once  a  month 
by  the  Grange,  to  which  only  those  in 
sympathy  with  Grange  work  are  in- 
vited. Through  the  medium  of  these 
socials,  which  are  largely  attended  and 
much  enjoyed,  we  have  gained  a  num- 
ber of  members. 

At  the  meeting  of  Sonoma  County 
Pomona  Grange  in  April  we  were  hon- 
ored by  a  visit  from  the  Worthy  State 
Master,  G.  W.  Worthen,  who  gave  us  a 
very  interesting  talk  in  regard  to 
Grange  work.  A.  E.  J. 

Petaluma,  May  22. 


New  Patents. 


Dewey,  Strong  &  Go. '8  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  3."J0  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  7,  1901. 

873.591.— Coin  Calculator— G.  A.  Aldrlch,  S.  F. 
673,671.— Separator— J.  Anderson,  Walla  Walla, 

Wash.  ,  . 

673  752  — Mirror  Support— Bader  &  Cartwright, 

673,376.— Electric  Signal— H.  R.  Bennett,  S.  F. 
673.390. — Vehicle  Wheel— J.  P.  Erie,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

673,788.— Crushing  Roll— C.  R.  Fleming,  Black 
Warrior,  Ariz. 

673,555 —Printing  Press  Gripper— V.  A.  Han- 
cock, S.  F. 

673,851.— Button  Sewing  Machine— F.  T.  Lelllch, 
S.  F. 

673.563  —Electric  Lamps— G  B  Miller,  S.  F. 
673  417  —Curtain  Rod  Bracket  —  E.  M.  Nold, 

673,816  —Decoy  Duck  —  H.  A.  Ranert,  Portland 

Or 

873,737.— Mortising  Machine— W.  J.  Smlin,  De- 
troit, Or  .  ,, 

673  85'.— Ball  Bearing  —  Williams  &  Mitchell, 
Spokane,  Wash. 


Notes  on  Queries  and  Answers. 

ROSE  MILDEW,  APHIS  AND  CARP. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Let  your  corres- 
pondent, who  is  troubled  with  mildew, 
try  dusting  with  air-slaked  lime.  The 
only  time  that  the  writer  ever  tried  it 
the  mildew  disappeared.  Further  tes- 
timony on  the  subject  is  desirable. 

The  thought  that  it  might  dry  up  the 
mildew  was  suggested  by  learning  in 
southern  Italy  that  air-slaked  lime  was 
there  considered  a  sovereign  remedy 
for  what  is  there  called  the  American 
mildew  on  the  grape  vine,  a  species  of 
perouospora.  In  the  early  days  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  a  lady  gave  in 
its  columns  her  experience  in  raising  a 
healthy  crop  of  potatoes  when  the 
potato  rot,  perouospora  infestaus,  was 
prevalent.  She  said  that  she  did  it  by 
dusting  them  several  times  during  their 
growth  with  dry  wood  ashes,  another 
alkaline  powder. 

Black  Aphis. — Lately  a  chrysanthe- 
mum that  was  badly  infested  with  black 
aphis  was  given  a  liberal  dose  of  the 
air-slacked  lime,  with  most  excellent 
results.  Lime  is  one  of  the  easiest 
things  to  obtain  and  can  be  applied  by 
means  of  a  sulphur  bellows,  or  in  a 
small  way  a  tin  can  with  perforated 
cover  may  be  used. 

Carp  May  be  Improved.  —  Some 
years  since  Mr.  W.  Scott  Chapman  of 
San  Gabriel,  Los  Angeles  county,  Cal., 
told  the  writer  that  he  had  carp  in  a 
pond  of  foul  warm  water  that  had  soft, 
ill-flavored  flesh  that  was  not  fit  to  eat. 
He  caught  some  in  a  trap  made  of 
slats,  like  a  turkey  crate.  These  were 
removed,  crate  and  all,  to  a  pool  of 
clear  water,  supplied  by  an  artesian 
well.  There  they  were  kept  confined 
for  a  few  weeks,  and  fed  on  such  food 
as  soaked  wheat  and  bread.  When 
dressed  and  cooked,  the  flesh  of  these 
carp  was  found  to  be  firm  and  of  good 
flavor. 

The  carp  has  been  a  domestic  animal 
in  much  of  Asia  for  thousands  of  years, 
but  we  read  that  before  being  butch- 
ered he  is  fed  on  boiled  chestnuts,  rice 
and  the  like  refining  food. 

We  believe  that  the  monks  of  Ger- 
many also  knew  that  the  carp  was  very 
much  what  his  owners  made  him. 
Then,  too,  there  are  various  species  of 
of  carp.  Perhaps  Californians  may 
find  sometime  that  carp  and  State 
Prison  birds  can  be  much  improved  by 
common  sense  treatment. 

Fulton.  C.  H.  Dwinelle. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  Incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O..  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  Internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  falls  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


SITUATION  WANTED, 

Young  man,  22  years,  with  practical  training  and 
knowledge  of  farming  and  fruit  growing,  and  a 
student  of  the  Agr  College  in  Berkeley,  wishes  a 
position  of  responsibility  on  some  large  farm, 
fruit  ranch  or  vineyard.  References  furnished. 
Address  W.  C.  S.,  care  of  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

One  20  H.  P.  Peerless  Traction  Engine. 
Built  by  Geisen  Mfg  Co.,  Penn .,  U.  S.  A. 

Condition  first  class;  just  out  of  shop  after  thor- 
ough repairing.  Boiler  good  as  new  and  newly 
covered.  Gear  cast  steel.  Engine  has  run  two 
seasons  and  is  suitable  for  plowing,  harrowing  or 
traction  purposes.  For  further  particulars,  ad- 
dress H.  BRIDGFORD,  39  Stockton  St.,S.  F  .  Cal. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  PULTON  ST..  one  block  wett  of  City  Hall, 
Sab  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Year.  :  A.  YAH  DEE  HAILLEH,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  126;  Bullion  and  Chlorinatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  (10.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1804.  Send  for  Circular. 


\$2S TO  S50  A  WEEK! 

I  That's  what  mgtnu  can  make  idling  Iwana'  Patent  Im- 
[  proved  Post  Hole  and  Well  Aurora.   A  man  e&n 
do  thrice  the  work  with  an 
TWAK"  than  with  othon. 


Hithait   award   World!    Fair,    ^^hJjSSSSsHsa^  CJta 

I  1898.  Price.  »»«h,  1.  M.  1,  8,  ™"  ^p5 
I  or  t  inch,  12.60;  10  Inch,  13  OO.  I'un  value  them  it 
\92i.  Conio.lt  hardware  dealer*,  or  write  oj  for  particular*  of 
f  our  foil  list.  IWAN  BEOS. ,  Dept.  a ,StTeator,  111. 


W/all  Paper 

FOR  UNFINISHED  ROOMS. 

Ingrain  effect.  In  blue,  terra  cotta,  green  and 
red.  Put  on  with  tacks  or  mouldings;  no  paste. 
Covers  any  rough  surface  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 

BONESTELL  CO.. 
401-403  Sansome  St.,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


BOTH  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  PROVE 

The  Superiority  of  the  United  States  Separator 


In  Theory    Its  One-Piece  Frame,  Enclosed  Gears 

  Running  in  Oil,  Few   Parts,  Three- 

Separators-in-One  Bowl,  and  Superior  Construc- 
tion in  general  make  it  the 

CLEANEST  SKIMMING,  MOST  SUBSTANTIAL, 
SAFEST,  EASIEST  OPERATED,  and  MOST 
DURABLE  Separator  made 

In  Practice    It  is  daily  proving  the  correctness  of 

  our  theory,  as  testified  to  by  pleased 

users  all  over  the  country. 

If  interested  write  for  illustrated  catalogues 
nitaining  hundreds  of  letters  to  this  effect. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \A1.   JACKSON    &  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

J IO 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


Catalogue' 

MAILED  FREE. 


powers  W00DIN  $  LITTLE  A 

§ sIn     .     rr  San  Francisco,  Cal.  rim 

DEAifB    Gasoline EnginesMih horse  power.  Jp 
CENTRIFU0AL-TRIPLEX-IRRICAT1N0  —  POWER  PUMPS  ^Sf 
Mr     HAND*"WIND  MILL  PUMPS,  WIND  MILLS.  H0SE-IR0N  PIPE,  J 
PIPE  FITTINGS, TOOLS,  BRASS  GOODS  ETC. 


Inventors  on  the  Pacino  Coast  will  And  It  greatly  to  their  advantage  to  consult  this  old  experienced 
first-class  agency.  We  have  able  and  trustworthy  associates  and  agents  In  Washington  and  the  capi- 
tal oitles  ot  the  principal  nations  of  the  world.  In  connection  with  our  solentlflo  and  Patent  Law  Li- 
brary and  record  of  original  cases  in  our  office,  we  have  other  advantages  far  beyond  those  whlob  can 
be  offered  home  inventors  by  other  agencies.  The  Information  accumulated  through  long  and  careful 
practice  before  the  Office,  and  the  frequent  examination  of  patents  already  granted,  for  the  purpose  Of 
determining  the  patentability  of  Inventions  brought  before  us,  enables  us  to  give  advice  which  will 
save  inventors  the  expense  of  applying  for  patents  upon  Inventions  which  are  not  new.  Circulars  and 
advice  sent  free  on  receipt  of  postage.  Address  DBWBY,  STRONG  &  CO.,  Patent  Agonts,  330  Markst 
St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Lung  Worms  in  Calves. 

In  answer  to  complaints  from  stock- 
men in  the  San  Joaquin,  Dr.  T.  E.  Twin- 
ing, the  well-known  Fresno  veterina- 
rian and  bacteriologist,  prepares  for 
the  Valley  Farmer  an  account  of  the 
disease  caused  by  worms  in  the  lung 
passages  of  calves  as  follows  : 

This  disease,  which  has  either  been 
recently  brought  into  California  or  has 
been  overlooked  and  the  trouble  pro- 
nounced some  other  disease,  is  now 
known  to  exist  in  several  sections  of 
the  State  :  in  Los  Angeles  county,  in 
the  vicinity  of  Clearwater,  and  around 
Ferndale,  in  Humboldt  county,  from 
which  place  it  was  brought  to  Fresno 
county. 

A  prominent  Los  Angeles  veterinarian 
stated  that  he  believed  the  trouble  to 
have  existed  in  that  section  for  years, 
but  was  pronounced  distemper,  no  one 
having  taken  the  trouble  to  make  a 
post  mortem  until  recently,  when  the 
true  cause  was  found.  As  found  in 
Fresno  county,  the  disease  is  very  fatal, 
having  killed  nearly  400  head  of  calves 
out  of  a  herd  of  550  in  eight  weeks. 

Cause. — While  there  are  eight  spe- 
cies of  strongyli,  which  live  in  the  air 
passages  of  domestic  animals  (three 
kinds  having  been  found  in  the  lungs  of 
calves),  that  producing  the  disease  in 
Fresno  county  calves  has  been  recog- 
nized as  the  strongylus  micrurus,  a 
nematoid  or  hair-like  worm,  from  \  to 
3  inches  in  length.  The  female  is  longer 
than  the  male.  It  is  believed  that  the 
embryos  directly  thrown  out  by  the 
females  into  the  bronchi  of  their  host 
do  not  develop  there,  but  must  be  ex- 
pelled from  the  animal  in  order  to  pass 
the  first  stages  of  their  existence. 
They  will  live  in  water  for  some  months 
and  it  has  been  stated  the  embryo,  in  a 
certain  stage,  will  become  revivified  on 
being  placed  in  water  after  having  been 
dried  a  year  or  more. 

Many  theories  have  been  given  to  ac- 
count for  the  manner  in  which  the 
worm  enters  the  bronchi,  but  none  are 
satisfactory.  It  is  very  probable,  how- 
ever, that  the  embryos  enter  the  body 
with  water  or  along  with  the  grass  of 
damp  pastures. 

Symptoms. — When  the  worms  are  not 
very  numerous  the  symptoms  are  infre- 
quent and  slight  cough,  which  gradu- 
ally grows  stronger  and  husky,  ending 
in  paroxysms  and  suffocation.  The 
coughing  expels  from  the  mouth  or 
nasal  cavities  mucus  sometimes 
streaked  with  blood  and  containing 
worms  and  embryos.  Should  the  dis- 
ease progress  slowly,  the  symptoms 
are  milder,  but  the  animal  rapidly 
emaciates,  owing  to  disorded  nutrition, 
loss  of  appetite,  etc.  The  symptoms 
and  appearances  have  often  been  mis- 


taken for  contagious  pluro-pneumonia, 
but  the  presence  of  the  worms  and  em- 
bryos in  the  expectoration  is  the  cri- 
terion of  the  disease. 

Treatment. — Owing  to  the  hardiness 
of  the  worm,  the  various  kinds  of  treat- 
ment used  have  availed  but  little.  In- 
ternal treatment,  inhalations  and  in- 
tracheal  injections  have  been  used,  the 
inhalations  appearing  to  do  the  most 
good,  and  when  combined  with  internal 
treatment  (tonics)  appears  to  be  of 
much  benefit,  and  hopes  are  enter- 
tained of  making  some  cures.  Inter- 
tracheal  injections  of  either  chloroform, 
turpentine  and  carbolic  acid,  or  oil  of 
amber,  appear  to  do  some  good,  but 
where  any  of  the  fluids  got  into  tissues 
it  caused  considerable  swelling  and  ab- 
scess to  follow.  The  inhalations  ap- 
pearing to  give  the  best  results  were 
mixtures  of  chloroform,  or  ether  and 
oils  of  turpentine  and  amber,  equal 
parts,  also  a  little  formaldehyde.  From 
one  to  two  teaspoonfuls  of  this  mixture 
was  poured  into  the  nostrils  (the  head 
being  elevated)  and  allowed  to  vaporize. 
Any  bitter,  stimulating  tonic  may  be 
given,  which  arouses  the  digestive 
functions  and  aids  the  animal  to  reach 
a  period  of  elimination  of  the  parasites. 

Owing  to  the  unsatisfactory  results 
to  be  obtained  from  any  treatment  it  is 
of  obvious  importance  to  prevent  the 
spread  of  the  disease  as  much  as  possi- 
ble. Our  ignorance  of  the  life  history 
of  the  parasite  renders  any  prophy- 
lactic measures  rather  uncertain,  rec- 
ognizing, however,  the  utility  of  drying 
and  draining  damp  pastures,  and  the 
destruction  of  the  lungs  of  the  animals 
killed  by  the  malady.  Until  more  is 
known  about  the  worm  and  its  manner 
of  entering  the  beast  we  cannot  expect 
to  cure  the  diseased  animals,  nor  pre- 
vent young  animals  from  contracting 
the  disease  when  placed  in  infected 
pastures. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

TO  REMOVE  A  FOXTAIL. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  tell 
me  through  the  columns  of  your  valuable 
paper  how  to  cure  a  dog  of  mine  which 
has  grot  a  foxtail  in  its  ear  ?  Also  a  way 
to  kill  out  Bermuda  grass  ? — Subscriber. 

Irrigate  the  ear  with  one  pint  daily 
of  a  2%  solution  of  lysol  and  warm 
water ;  dry  thoroughly,  after  which 
place  powdered  boric  acid  in  the  ear, 
forcing  down  as  far  as  possible  with  the 
finger  ;  dress  daily.  Report  in  ten  days. 

[We  do  not  know  how  to  get  rid  of 
Bermuda  grass. — Ed.] 

FOR  SWEENEY. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  in- 
form me  through  the  veterinary  depart- 
ment the  treatment  for  a  Sweeney. — C.  W. 
Brown,  Semitropic. 

The  surest  and  best  treatment  would 
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OPERATING  ROOM. 


be  two  long  setons  1$  feet  long  to  be 
left  in  eight  days. 

AN  ABSCESS. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  setter  dog 
that  has  a  round  lump  about  the  size  of  a 
small  hen's  egg  just  on  the  side  of  the  tail, 
on  the  bone  where  he  sits  upon  it.  It  is 
soft,  but  doesn't  break  or  appear  to  go 
away.  It  is  like  a  shoe  boil  on  a  horse's 
elbow.  I  don't  know  whether  to  open  it 
or  not,  and  would  like  Dr.  Creely 's  advice. 
—P.  L.  Wilson,  Olema. 

It  is  an  abscess  similar  to  a  shoe  boil. 
Open  freely  and  fill  the  sac  with  cotton, 
on  which  has  been  dusted  iodoform. 
Dress  daily.  It  will  be  several  weeks 
healing.  Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

5'0  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 


Pumping  for  Alfalfa. 

Mr.  Pillsbury  of  the  Tulare  Register 
has  been  making  a  study  of  the  possi- 
bilities on  the  Tulare  plains,  and  the 
following  are  some  of  his  conclusions 
about  alfalfa  growing  : 

Alfalfa  cannot  be  grown  in  this  coun- 
try without  irrigation,  and  only  a  small 
part  of  this  great  valley,  not  already 
irrigated,  can  be  irrigated  except  by 
pump.  Can  alfalfa  be  successfully 
grown  by  pump  irrigation  ?  That  is 
the  crucial  question  for  the  dry  plains 
man  of  Tulare,  and  we  will  consider  it. 

As  a  result  of  exhaustive  experi- 
ments that  have  been  made,  it  has  been 
demonstrated  that  ordinary  meadow 
grass  absorbs  through  the  roots  and 
gives  off  into  the  atmosphere  310  times 
the  weight  in  water  of  the  dry  material 
that  is  added  to  the  substance.  Alfalfa 
is  certainly  as  watery,  and  gives  off 
more  moisture  than  most  grasses.  The 
amount  of  water  required  to  produce  a 
ton  of  alfalfa  has  been  clearly  ascer- 
tained; but  the  writer  does  not  remem- 
ber the  figures,  and  will  therefore  have 
to  take  meadow  grass,  for  which  he  has 
the  figures,  instead. 

A  ton  of  alfalfa  hay  is  pretty  green 
stuff  as  it  goes  into  the  stack,  and  is 
probably  half  water  even  then;  so  that 
if  an  acre  of  alfalfa  yields  two  tons  of 
hay  to  a  cutting,  we  may  with  reason- 
able assurance  take  it  that  it  has 
yielded  one  ton  of  dry  substance.  If 
that  be  the  case,  at  lowest  calculations, 
there  has  been  required  in  the  produc- 
tion of  that  ton  of  dry  substance  310 
of  water.  The  probabilities  are  that 
it  takes  much  more  than  this,  for, 
in  a  dry  country  like  this,  with  a  dry- 
ing breeze  blowing,  vegetation  evap- 
orates moisture  a  good  deal  faster  than 
in  countries  where  the  meadow  grasses 
are  grown.  In  order  to  open  its  pores 
so  as  to  let  the  oxygen  of  the  air  into 
its  cellular  construction,  a  great  deal  of 
water  is  suffered  to  escape  and  be 
wasted,  and  it  is  not  at  all  unreason- 
able to  say  that  it  will  take  400  tons  of 
water  to  produce  two  tons  of  reasonably 
well  cured  alfalfa  hay.  Then  there  is 
the  evaporation  from  the  ground,  which 
takes  only  heaven  knows  how  much. 

Now,  an  acre  of  rain  means  100  tons 
of  water  to  the  acre,  and,  not  allowing 
anything  for  evaporation  from  the 
ground,  it  will  take  4  inches  of  rain  to 
mature  a  crop  of  alfalfa  that  will  give 
two  tons  to  the  acre,  and  it  is  more  than 
likely  that  it  will  take  6  inches  to  do  it. 
If  so,  alfalfa  will  require  a  6-inch  irri- 
gation after  each  planting  to  be  grown 
successfully.  Provided,  always,  that 
the  roots  of  the  alfalfa  do  not  reach 
water  from  below. 

The  problem  resolves  itself  down  to 
this  :  What  will  it  cost  to  raise,  by 
pump,  600  tons  of  water  from  where  it 
is  to  where  it  is  not,  from  the  depth  in 
the  well  below  which  water  will  not  fall 
when  the  pump  is  running  to  the  height 
of  the  discharge  pipe  ?  We  cannot 
answer  that  question  for  anyone, 
but  each  one  can  answer  it  for  himself 
by  intelligently  trying.  The  Register 
has  published  a  great  deal  about  pumps 
from  first  to  last,  and  expects  to  pub- 
lish a  great  deal  more  as  to  what  people 
have  done  with  pumps.  Much  depends 
on  the  pumps,  but  much  more  on  the 
people.  The  careless  man  who  so  in- 
stalls his  pump  that  there  is  friction, 
slipping  of  belts  and  leakage  of  boiler, 
pays  for  it  in  the  fuel.  The  careful  man 
who  mstalls  a  good  piano  carefully  may 
raise  the  same  quantity  of  water  an 


equal  distance  for  half  the  money  that 
another  will  spend. 

However,  there  is  one  fact  tolerably 
clear:  Alfalfa  cannot  be  irrigated  to 
advantage  unless  the  land  is  either 
leveled  or  contour  checked  so  that  if  6 
inches  of  water  be  put  on  some  of  the 
water  will  reach  all  of  the  alfalfa,  but 
every  acre  made  ready  for  the  water 
is  so  much  property  added  to  the 
wealth  of  the  owner.  Contour  check- 
ing is  probably  the  best  as  it  is  the 
cheapest  method  and  disturbs  the  soil 
least. 

Another  thing:  You  cannot  afford  to 
pump  for  alfalfa  if  you  are  going  to  be 
too  tired  to  put  up  hay  and  are  there- 
fore going  to  pasture  it  all  the  year 
round.  That  is  the  way  to  get  the 
least  money  out  of  alfalfa  with  the  least 
work  and  at  the  greatest  cost  per  ton 
for  pumping. 

For  dairy  feed  alfalfa  wants  to  be  cut 
just  before  it  blossoms.  It  makes  bet- 
ter feed  for  cows  if  cut  then  than  if  cut 
later  and  you  can  get  another  cutting 
in  the  year.  After  you  have  taken  off 
three  cuttings  you  may  let  the  alfalfa 
grow  until  ready  to  cut  and  then  turn 
in  the  stock  for  a  green  fall  feed,  tak- 
ing the  stock  off  as  soon  as  the  winter 
rains  make  the  ground  wet. 

With  120  acres  of  salt  grass,  thirty- 
five  acres  of  alfalfa  and  five  acres  of 
corn  each,  a  Tulare  county  plains  man 
can  keep  thirty  to  forty  dairy  cows, 
rear  the  calves  to  salable  age  and  keep 
100  pounds  of  hogs  to  the  cow. 

But  he  must  have  his  cows  come  in 
mostly  in  the  fall  or  late  summer  and 
whether  or  not  it  will  pay  to  pump 
water  for  alfalfa  will  depend  on  the 
quality  of  the  cows  that  are  kept.  The 
cows  a  man  keeps  must  be  at  least  half 
as  good  as  a  cow  and  not  eat  more  than 
twice  as  much. 


Rotary  Disc  Plows. 


All  the  plow  manufacturers  have  been 
making  experiments  of  this  style  of  plow, 
and  this  is  evidence  that  they  see  suf- 
ficient merit  in  the  principle  of  the  disc 
plow  to  try  to  determine  if  they  can  make 
the  plow  so  that  it  will  do  good  work  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  Benicia  Agricul- 
tural Works  of  Benicia,  Cal.,  evidently 
have  struck  upon  the  right  model,  for 
they  have  placed  orders  to  put  up  over 
1000  of  these  plows  for  next  season.  From 
all  accounts,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  other 
disc  plow  manufacturers,  and  many  appli- 
cations for  agencies  are  already  being 
made  to  the  selling  agents,  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton, San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles.  * 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE 

During:  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have  been 
used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  la  the  worst 
lnfestea  districts  of  Califo  nla  and  with  the  best  of 
results,  giving'  entire  satisfaction  and  proving  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  Investment  to  the  stock  owner. 

l\  very  lot  is  tested  and  found  reliable  before 
a  single  dose  Is  put  on  the  market. 

Write  /or  literature  and  testimonials. 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

Bacteriological  Dept.,  FRESNO.  CAL. 
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Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  W1CKSON. 
PublUhtd  by  "Pacific  Sural  Prat"  of  San 
Frameitco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Sncceaa  in  California. 
Larre  8vo.,  folly  Illustrated. 

PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 
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Glenn  County, : : : :  California. 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessod  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  locatod  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  3^  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 
R,  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

^Fresno  Scraper. 


3K-4-5  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

CALIFORNIA    STUHP  PULLER. 


The     most     I'ovA/erful     made  ! 

Send  for  Illustrated  Catalogue. 
A.  BARNES,  Hgr.,  16-18  Zoe  St..  San  Pranclico. 

Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  tbe  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

Klgln  Watches  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin.  111. 


Spray  Pump. 

Write  for  Prices. 

\A/e    manufacture    a    Pull   Lino  or 

FRUIT  MACHINERY, 

Also  Cannery  Supplies  and  Orchard  Trucks. 


 ALL    KINDS  OF  

FOUNDRY  AND  MACHINE  WORK. 


II 


INEW  INSECTICIDE 

First  Introduction  to  America  of 


Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  Paris  Exposition  and  winner  of  Gold  Medals 
at  International  Expositions  of  Rome,  Ville  de  Dijon  and  Turin,  also 
Diploma  of  Honor  at  Marseilles.    Recommended  as  efficacious  by  largest 
i  European  nurserymen  and  growers,  including  Messrs.  Vilmorin,  Andrieux  J 
♦  and  others.    All  pests  of  outdoor  and  indoor  plant  life,  including  San  Jose  • 
J  scale,  succumb  to  the  effects  of  this  remedy.    Fruit  growers,  superin-  J 
tendents  of  parks  and  large  estates  and  horticulturists  generally  will 
oblige  us  by  writing  for  pamphlets,  prices  and  other  information. 

V.  CASAZZA  &  BRO„ 

-  190=192  Prince  St..  NEW  YORK  CITY,  f 


Dip  &  Wash  (for  Live  Stock"* 

Dipping,  washing  or  spraying  live  stock  is  essential  for 
the  cure  of  Scab,  Mange  Itch,  etc.,  and  for  killing  and 
k     removing  ticks,  fleas,  lice,  etc.    Lincoln  Dip  is  corn- 
V*,  posed  of ^nicotine,  sulphur  and  valuable  oils,  but  con- 
\*  tains  neither  lime  nor  arsenic.     It  is  effective  but  not 
poisonous  or  injurious.       "Write  for  literature  upon 
treatment  of  stock  for  skin  parasites. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

BRANCH  OFFICK:    37  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


SICK  CROPS 

—tbe  faded  out,  yellow  kind  that  are  not  doing  well  ma;  be  in- 
stantly revived  by  tbe  application  of  a  dressing  of 

NITRATE    OF*  SODA. 

It  acts  at  once  because  it  Is  very  soluble.  This  makes  It  in- 
stantly available  as  plant  food ;  100  to  200  lbs.  per  acre  is  suffi- 
cient for  most  crops. 

This  is  the  most  concentrated  fertilizer  on  the  market. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

B  f\  LFOUR ,    CUTIIKIE    <&  CO., 
316  California  Street,     ...      San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


COLT'S  NEW  NAVY, 
38  &  41  CALIBRES. 


Send  4  Cts.  for  Catalogue. 


H.  E.  SKINNER  CO., 

416  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Successors  to  E.  T.  Allen  Co.) 

PTTATC  AMMUNITION,  s 
lT|  \\  FISHING  TACKLE, 
\y  \J  1 1  iJ  9  ATHLETIC  GOODS. 

LARGEST  STOCK.    LOWEST  PRICES. 


$50.°°  RANGE  FOR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21ft  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Beat  Bans;e  made.  WM.  o.  WILLABD,  Manufacturer,  818  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Loali,  Mo.   Will  ship  C.  O.  U.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Choice  Vegetables 

always  bring  high  prices. 
To  raise  them  success- 
fully, a  fertilizer  con- 
taining at  least  8% 
Potash  should  be  used. 


Our  books  furnish  useful  information  on 
all   subjects  relating  to 
crop  raising.    They  are 
sent  free. 


Write  for  Catalogue,  mentioning  this  paper. 

BARNGROVER,  HULL  &  CO., 

SAIN    JOSE.  CAL. 


HEYEK,  WILSON  St  CO.,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Hole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 


THE  NEW  IMPROVED 

Fruit  Cutting  and 
Pitting  Machine 


Is  Practical  In  All  Its  Workings. 

It  cuts  the  fruit  entirely  round  and  pits  it  more 
carefully  than  it  can  be  done  by  hand.  The  work 
is  done  wltb  wonderful  rapidity,  six  pits  being  ex- 
tracted at  each  revolution  of  the  wheel,  whether 
the  fruit  be  large  freestone  peaches,  or  plums  of 
the  smallest  size.  It  is  capable  of  handling 

One  Ton  of  Apricots  Per  Hour. 

Thousands  of  tons  of  apricots  have  been  satisfac- 
torily cut  and  pitted  with  these  machines. 

It  Does  Not  Pnsh  the  Pit  Through  the  Frnlt, 

but  holds  the  pit  Arm  while  the  fruit  is  carefully 
removed  without  being  bruised — the  pits  are  de- 
livered separate  from  the  fruit. 

The  Advantage  of  This  Machine  Is  Very 
Apparent, 

as  one  machine  and  one  man  practically  represent 
fifteen  or  eighteen  cutters.  This  perfect  machine, 
which  is  guaranteed,  is  the  result  of  ten  years  ex- 
perimenting and  improving.  These  machines  will 
oe  rented  for  the  fruit  season  for  S50  each;  for  sale 
at  Si 50  f.  o.  b.  Los  Angeles.  If  it  Is  not  satisfac- 
tory after  two  days'  trial  It  can  be  returned  and 
tbe  money  refunded.  Address 

J.  SMITH  BRIGOS, 

386  K.  SECOND  ST,    LOS  AKOELE3,  CAL. 


on  a  PEERLESS  machine  command  the 
top  price  on  tbe  market.  Maximum  quality  and 
quantity  at  minimum  cost.  Simple,  cheap  and 
durable  Machines  to  suit  any  size  orchard. 
Burns  wood  or  coal.  Evaporates  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties. No  experiment;  proven  In  actual  test  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  methods. 

Catalogues,  testimonials  and  fu.l  information 
on  application  to 

B.  CUNNINGHAM, 


R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


LIBERTY,  ORE. 


MONEY  nr  H0NEY1 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  abont  It. 
Sample  Copt  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK&CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago,  111 


Telephone  Main  189. 
Olnkfk,    Mofntt    db  Town*, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  5S-S7-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  PrancUco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  ft  TOWNS,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  ft  00  „.. Portland,  Or. 


AND 


CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  22. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  1,  1901. 


THIRTIETH  TEAK. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Water  as  a  Dam  Builder. 

Written  for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  by  Wm .  M.  Bristol. 
The  hydraulic  dam,  so  called,  is  not  a  new  thing.    The  dam  site,  the  hill  or  deposit  of  earth 
and  the  stream  of  water  necessary  are  not,  however,  often  found  together;  consequently,  dams 
constructed  by  this  method  are  not  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  one  shown  is  on  the  property  of  the  East  Highlands  Orange  Co.,  in  San  Bernardino 
county,  and  was  not  quite  finished  when  the  view  was  taken.  It  is  65  feet  high  and  nearly  200 
feet  long  at  the  top.  Just  to  the  right  of  the  gulch  which  it  spans,  on  a  mesa  1600  feet  above 
sea  level,  is  a  natural  basin  8  acres  in  extent.  This  mesa — a  deposit  of  compact,  reddish, 
gravelly  loam  of  unknown  depth,  was  evidently  formed  under  water,  and  the  basin  seems  to  have 
resulted  from  a  change  in  the  course  of  debris-laden  currents.  A  few  years  ago  the  company 
filled  two  low  places  in  the  rim  of  the  depression,  with  the  intention  of  using  it  as  a  storage 
reservoir  for  winter  water  from  Plunge  creek. 

For  a  distance  of  200  yards  the  gulch  and  the  reservoir  are  separated  only  by  a  narrow 
bank  of  earth;  and  as  the  gulch  is  deeper  than  the  reservoir,  it  was  not  surprising  that  water 
from  the  latter  leaked  into  the  former,  causing  landslides  which  threatened  the  destruction  of 
the  natural  partition  between  them.  It  was  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  this  and  strengthen- 
ing the  intervening  bank  that  the  dam  was  constructed,  the  small  reservoir  formed  by  it  in  the 
gulch  being  simply  incidental. 

The  left  bank  of  the  gulch  at  this  point  was  high,  risiug  into  a  knob-like  hill  perhaps  20  feet 
above  the  level  to  which  the  dam  was  to  be  carried.  In  a  word,  the  operation  performed  con- 
sisted in  bringing  a  stream  of  wat  er  in  an  elevated  flume  to  the  top  of  this  hill,  and  allowing  it 
to  wash  the  hill  into  the  gulch. 

The  chief  problem  in  this  method  of  moving  earth  lies  in  making  it  stop  at  the  desired  place, 
for  the  volume  of  water  used  is  necessarily  many  times  greater  than  the  bulk  of  the  earth  moved, 
and,  unless  properly  handled,  it  has  a  way  of  carrying  its  load  too  far.  In  this  instance  the 
debris  was  checked  by  a  brush  dam  about  20  feet  thick,  the  water  flowing  through  the  brush  and 
down  the  gulch.  This  brush  dam  was  carried  up  gradually,  being  kept  a  few  feet  higher  than 
the  deposit  behind  it.  When  the  work  was  fairly  under  way  a  road  was  made  by  which  the 
brush-laden  wagons  drove  down  onto  the  dam  to  unload,  and  the  amount  of  brush  consumed  was 

almost  beyond 
belief.  The  cy- 
press hedges 
and  eucalyptus 
wind  breaks, 
the  orange  and 
lemon  orchards 
of  the  settle- 
ment contrib- 
uted prunings  and  the  mountain-side  afforded  scrub  oak  and  sagebrush.  Cot- 
tonwood and  willow  were  mixed  in  so  that  they  might  sprout  and  form  a  net- 
work of  roots  which  should  hold  the  face  of  the  dam  after  the  other  brush  had 
decayed.  It  was  unnecessary  to  use  brush  on  the  upper  side  of  the  dam,  for  that 
portion  of  the  water  which  ran  into  the  growing  reservoir  on  the  up-gulch  side 
kept  it  filled  and  the  dead-water  checked  the  debris  even  better  than  the  brush 
did  on  the  lower  side. 

The  dam,  when  finished,  will  be  about  40  feet  thick  at  the  top;  and  Edge- 
mont  Road,  which,  in  crossing  the  gulch,  used  to  wind  down  and  up  long  grades, 
will  utilize  it  as  a  travel-saving  cut-off.  For  the  present  any  storm-water  com- 
ing down  the  gulch,  in  excess  of  the  capacity  of  the  reservoir,  will  be  allowed  to 
flow  over  and  down  the  brush-covered  face  just  as  the  water  used  in  construc- 
tion has  done,  and  when  the  brush  has  decayed  a  wooden  waste-way  will  be  pro- 
vided. 

Lifting  one's  self  by  the  boot-straps  is  commonly  counted  an  impossible 
thing;  but  when  water  is  compelled  to  build  a  dam  for  its  own  restraint  it  may 
be  said  to  have  accomplished  that  very  task. 


Shady  Retreat  in  Sunol  Glen,  Alameda  County. 


Dam  Built  by  the  Hydraulic  Method  in  San  Bernardino  County. 


A  Glen  in  the  Coast  Range. 

The  smaller  picture  on  this  page  is  representative  of  many  nooks  in  the 
California  Coast  Range  of  the  central  and  upper  parts  of  the  State,  which  have 
peculiar  charms  for  people  at  this  season  of  the  year.  Though  there  are  many 
rocky  gorges  in  the  Coast  Range  which  in  picturesqueness  rival  the  smallor 
rents  in  the  sides  of  the  Sierra  Nevada,  there  are  others,  like  that  the  picture 
shows,  which  have  beauties  quite  their  own  and  very  different  from  the  openings 
in  the  greater  mountains.  They  are  of  more  modest  mien;  they  have  different 
vegetation  and  quieter  water  courses,  usually.  They  sometimes  recall  the  scenes 
of  the  Atlantic  coast,  while  the  Sierra  scenery  makes  no  suggestion  in  that 
direction,  so  far  as  our  observation  goes.  They  carry  more  verdure  in  the  early 
summer,  for  the  coast  climate  is  cooler  and  moister.  They  are  becoming  each 
year  more  highly  prized  as  the  population  of  the  coast  cities  increases.  The  ad- 
vantages of  near-by  nooks  for  outings  are  very  great  to  the  mass  of  city  people 
who  have  to  plan  their  expenditures  along  modest  lines,  and  the  result  is  that 
the  vales  and  glens  within  easy  reach  of  the  metropolis  are  becoming  resonant 
of  racket  as  June  and  July  set  free  the  children  from  the  city  schools.  Sunol 
Glen,  represented  by  the  picture,  has  of  late  years  become  very  popular. 
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The  Week. 

Such  rains  in  May  are  seldom  seen,  and  it  depends 
upon  the  speaker's  interest  as  to  how  nice  they  are. 
Some  are  calling  them  very  bad,  and  with  good  rea- 
son, for  hay  and  small  fruits  have  suffered  badly,  and 
yet  some  grain  has  doubtless  been  made,  and  much 
stock  is  now  cropping  verdure  who  would  have  had 
very  dry  feed  by  this  time  if  May  had  not  proved  so 
wet.  On  the  whole  and  broadly,  the  May  rains  have 
doubtless  saved  many  from  loss  and  deprivation. 

The  President  and  his  associates  departed  quietly 
on  Saturday  and  will  reach  Washington  by  Thursday 
of  this  week.  The  safe  finish  of  the  visit  was  a  relief 
both  to  hosts  and  guests. 

Spot  wheat  is  unchanged  and  futures  but  little 
better  than  a  week  ago.  One  full  cargo  of  wheat 
and  another  chiefly  of  barley  have  gone  to  Europe. 
Barley  is  weak  and  slightly  lower,  as  buyers  are 
holding  back.  Oats  are  quietly  held  as  before.  Corn 
is  a  little  lower,  but  still  very  high.  Beans  are  un- 
changed, except  horse  beans,  which  are  lower.  Bran 
is  still  firmly  held  in  few  hands  and  other  millstuffs 
are  unchanged.  Old  hay  is  steady  and  all  desirable 
hay  holds  well.  Beef  and  mutton  are  unchanged 
and  hogs  are  again  lower.  Utah  and  local  hogs 
are  plentiful ;  the  farther  Eastern  receipts  are  few. 
Butter  is  in  lighter  receipt  and  demand  also;  strictly 
choice  is  firmly  held  and  has  an  upward  look.  Cheese 
is  quiet.  Eggs  of  the  best  grade  are  rising  a  little 
but  others  are  weak.  Not  only  is  the  local  storage 
large  but  surplus  Eastern  eggs  are  expected  to  be 
dropped  here  for  what  they  will  bring.  Fine  chick- 
ens are  firm  but  other  poultry  is  unchanged.  New 
potatoes  fell  and  have  recovered  again  since  our  last 
report;  old  are  doing  as  well  as  could  be  expected, 
considering  quality.  Old  onions  are  steady  but 
new  reds  are  cheaper.  The  orange  market  is 
firm  for  choice.  Lemons  and  limes  are  still 
low.  Choice  cherries  still  bring  stiff  prices. 
Cracked  fruit  is  not  conspicuous  yet.  If  the 
weather  holds  cool  this  year's  cherries  will  work  off 
at  good  values  apparently.  Peaches  are  still  small 
and  green.  Apricots  are  of  fair  quality  and  receipts 
small ;  prices  are  maintained.  Strawberries  have 
done  better  as  rains  have  reduced  receipts.  Dried 
fruits  are  all  quiet.  Deliveries  of  prunes  even  at  cut 
rates  are  said  to  be  being  rejected  in  some  cases. 
Raisins  are  quiet.  Almonds  are  steadily  held  on*  a 
good  prospect  and  walnuts  will  come  upon  a  bare 
market.  Hop  growers  do  not  agree  with  buyer's 
views  and  futures  are  scant.  Wool  is  quiet  and 
steady. 


The  new  definition  of  a  miner's  inch,  as  embodied 
in  a  law  enacted  by  the  California  Legislature  last 
winter,  should  be  generally  known.  The  Act  was 
approved  March  23  and  went  into  effect  last  week, 
viz.,  sixty  days  after  its  passage.  It  provides  for 
the  repeal  of  all  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  inconsistent 
with  its  provisions,  which  are  as  follows:  "The 
standard  miner's  inch  of  water  shall  be  equivalent  or 
equal  to  li  cubic  feet  of  water  per  second  measured 
through  any  aperture  or  orifice."  This  is  an  aban- 
donment of  the  idea  of  making  the  hole  a  measure  of 
the  amount  of  water  passing  through  it,  which  is 
theoretically  correct,  for  so  many  conditions  affect 
the  passage  of  water  through  a  hole  that  the  quan- 
tity measured  by  the  hole  varies  greatly.  The  new 
law  enforces  recourse  to  measurement  of  cubic  con- 
tents in  some  way  which  is  correct;  but  the  old  plan 
is  very  convenient  on  a  small  scale,  and  will  no  doubt 
be  always  largely  used  as  something  much  better 
than  guessing  at  the  amount,  which  is  still  a  practice 
of  some  respectability  in  irrigation  circles. 

Prof.  El  wood  Mead  is  delivering  this  month  at 
Harvard  University  a  course  of  lectures  on  irriga- 
tion. It  is  surprising  at  first  thought  that  irrigation 
should  be  lectured  about  near  Plymouth  Rock,  and 
yet  there  is  ample  reason  for  it  and  reason  why  the 
fact  should  be  interesting  in  the  arid  region.  Ac- 
cording to  a  statement  in  the  Boston  Advertiser, 
Prof.  Mead  has  expressed  his  firm  belief  that  irriga- 
tion can,  and  will,  as  nothing  else  can,  make  farming 
once  more  profitable  in  New  England,  and  he  gives 
instances,  particularly  in  connection  with  the  tobacco 
growing  industry  in  the  Connecticut  valley,  to  prove 
that  it  pays  exceedingly.  But  what  is,  however,  of 
greater  importance  is  the  recognition  of  the  general 
value  of  irrigation,  as  testified  by  the  same  journal 
in  these  wor  Is  :  "  The  subject  is  faseinatiag.  It  is 
fast  ceasing  to  be  in  any  sense  sectional.  The  fact 
that  it  is  receiving  attention  at  Harvard  is  but  one 
among  many  signs  that  progressive  minds  in  the 
East,  as  well  as  in  the  West,  are  becoming  wide 
awake  to  its  importance.  The  signs  are  auspicious." 
We  are  glad  to  see  this  Eastern  acknowledgment. 
We  have  been  waiting  for  it  for  some  time,  in  spite 
of  the  narrowness  of  some  Eastern  molders  of  public 
opinion.  Prof.  Mead  is  doing  a  great  thing  for  the 
country  by  leading  Eastern  people  to  think  widely 
and  deeply  on  this  subject. 

The  interesting  review  of  the  forest  possessions  of 
our  coast  by  Prof.  J.  G.  Lemmon,  which  appears 
upon  another  page,  will  be  welcome  to  readers  of  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press  who  desire  pointed  informa- 
tion on  a  subject  which  is  now  constantly  gaining 
recognition  as  of  pressing  importance.  Additional 
interest  will  pertain  to  this  communication  for  the 
older  readers  of  our  journal,  because  it  is  a  re- 
appearance of  Prof.  Lemmon  to  a  place  which  he 
formerly  occupied  in  our  columns  with  great  credit 
to  himself  and  great  interest  to  the  public.  He  has 
been  continuously  at  work  with  his  wife,  who  is  an 
accomplished  botanist  and  artist  in  studies  of  our 
local  flora,  and  they  have  in  Oakland  an  herbarium 
which  is  very  rich  in  collections  and  botanical  litera-  1 
ture.  Prof.  Lemmon  has  just  issued  a  new  edition  of 
his  excellent  hand  and  pocket  book  entitled  "  West 
American  Cone  Bearers,"  which  will  be  found  of 
great  assistance  to  all  tourists  and  mountain 
climbers,  with  botanical  turns  of  mind,  in  recognizing 
the  conifers  they  meet.  Prof.  Lemmon  has  also  in 
preparation  a  large  treatise  on  "  West  American 
Forest  Trees,"  and  Mrs.  Lemmon  is  busy  with  pen 
and  pencil  on  "  West  American  Ferns  and  Where 
They  Grow."  This  very  estimable  couple  are  fully 
entitled  to  the  honors  which  are  freely  awarded  by 
all  who  know  them.  _ 

Our  dear  friends,  the  Spanish  people,  are  scourg- 
ing themselves  over  their  own  backwardness  and 
American  forwardness.  Some  of  them  seem  to  think 
they  must  get  aboard  the  train  of  progress  quickly 
or  they  will  be  under  the  wheels.  The  United  States 
Consul  at  Barcelona  sends  a  translation  from  a  Va- 
lencia newspaper,  which  says:  "Spanish  products 
are  rapidly  losing  ground,  and  our  wines,  our  soil, 
our  fruits  and  vegetables  will  be  condemned  to  home 
consumption.  California  is  now  supplying  the  French, 
English  and  German  markets  with  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables.     The  fruits  are  not  offered  at  lower 


prices  than  our  own,  but  they  are  presented  neatly 
packed  and  in  splendid  condition.  Californians  offer 
their  fruit  in  the  same  fine  condition  in  which  it  is 
picked  from  the  trees.  Their  oranges,  apples, 
peaches  and  pears  reach  Paris  after  traversing  6000 
miles  in  more  attractive  and  appetizing  condition 
than  ours  after  a  journey  of  490  miles.  Shall  we  live 
to  see  American  oranges  competing  with  ours  on  the 
Valencia  market  itself  ?"  Of  course  the  lamenta- 
tion is  a  little  overdrawn,  for  we  have  not  yet  at- 
tacked Europe  with  vegetables  except  in  canned 
form  to  any  extent.  Perhaps  a  little  exaggeration 
is  necessary  to  move  the  unhasty  Spaniard. 

Recently  we  had  the  announcement  that  the  rail- 
ways would  reduce  the  minimum  weight  on  a  carload 
of  fresh  fruit  to  twelve  tons  instead  of  thirteen  tons. 
This  was  a  good  point.  It  is  now  announced  that  the 
Southern  Pacific  Co.  has  finally  consented  to  grant 
the  request  of  the  deciduous  fruit  growers  for  an  ex- 
pedited train  service.  After  weeks  of  correspond- 
ence with  its  connections  the  company  has  announced 
that  it  will  endeavor  to  handle  green  fruit  shipments 
during  the  coming  season  on  a  schedule  of  six  days  to 
Chicago  and  nine  days  to  New  York,  and  R.  D.  Ste- 
phens of  Sacramento,  chairman  of  the  committee  on 
transportation  appointed  at  the  last  fruit  growers' 
convention,  has  been  formally  notified  of  the  fact  that 
he  may  report  it  to  the  growers  and  shippers.  It  is 
announced  that  the  guaranteed  time  will  apply  only 
to  trainloads,  and  in  order  to  avoid  delays  en  route 
and  enable  the  carriers  to  make  the  guaranteed 
schedule  the  Southern  Pacific  has  suggested  to  Chair- 
man Stephens  that  the  growers  so  route  their  fruit 
that  cars  will  not  have  to  be  set  out  of  a  train  at 
junction  points.  It  is  suggested  that  a  proper  divi- 
sion of  the  business  between  the  lines  east  of  Ogden 
can  be  accomplished  by  sending  a  through  train  over 
the  Union  Pacific  one  day  and  over  the  Rio  Grande 
lines  the  next,  instead  of  cutting  up  the  trains  at 
Ogden.  The  same  arrangement  can  apply  at  junc- 
tion points  farther  east.  If  this  arrangement  is 
observed,  the  Southern  Pacific  announces,  fruit  trains 
leaving  Sacramento  at  midnight  will  reach  Ogden  in 
sixty  hours,  and  the  lines  east  of  Ogden  will  forward 
it  from  Ogden  to  Chicago  in  eighty-four  hours,  mak- 
ing a  total  of  144  hours,  or  six  days.  This  includes 
time  for  inspection  of  cars  at  junction  points.  The 
lines  east  of  Chicago  will  not  guarantee  to  handle 
California  fruit  on  faster  time  than  is  accorded  other 
perishable  freight,  which  is  handled  on  a  schedule  of 
sixty  hours  between  Chicago  and  New  York.  Allow- 
ing twelve  hours'  delay  at  Chicago,  California  green 
fruit  will  reach  New  York  in  exactly  nine  days  from 
Sacramento.  Last  year  many  cars  were  seventeen 
and  nineteen  days  in  reaching  the  Atlantic  seaboard 
markets.  This  concession  on  the  part  of  the  compa- 
nies interested  is  an  illustration  of  what  can  be  done 
by  a  good  convention  and  a  good  committee.  In  both 
these  directions  the  assembly  last  December  in  San 
Francisco  was  probably  the  best  California  has  ever 
seen. 

Even  in  this  late  day  the  old  wagon  has  a  chance 
for  its  life.  There  has  been  recently  so  much  delay  in 
getting  fruit  from  the  central  part  of  Alameda 
county,  only  about  20  miles  from  the  city,  that  San 
Francisco  commission  merchants  proposed  to  send 
wagons  through  the  county  about  San  Leandro,  Hay- 
wards  and  San  Lorenzo  to  collect  the  fruit.  It  is 
said  that  the  delay  has  been  because  of  insufficient 
force  of  shipping  clerks  and  that  the  railroad  com- 
pany has  responded  to  a  memorial,  promising  to  in- 
crease the  force  of  clerks.  If  money  makes  the  mare 
go,  it  is  also  true  sometimes  that  the  old  mare  makes 
the  railroad  go. 

The  coast  side  of  San  Mateo  county  reports  con- 
siderable damage  to  the  bean  crop  by  the  rains.  We 
hardly  see  how  the  bean  crop  could  be  hurt,  unless 
the  heavy  rains  may  have  washed  out  the  young 
plants  on  the  hillsides  of  that  country.  Who  will 
explain  the  statement  ? 

Under  date  of  April  12,  1901,  Consul  General 
Guenther  of  Frankfort  informs  the  State  Depart- 
ment that  prominent  German  Government  officials 
and  scientists  have  decided  that  the  only  effective 
known  means  of  destroying  phylloxera  on  grapes 
was  by  the  application  of  bisulphuret  of  carbon  and 
petroleum. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Seems  to  be  Drouth  Rather  Than  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — Last  year  both  wheat  and  barley 
failed  in  spots  after  it  had  grown  to  good  size  and 
was  headed  out.  The  report  was  that  it  was  caused 
by  grain  aphis.  This  year  the  same  trouble  is  occur- 
ring and  patches  of  barley  are  dying.  I  send  you 
samples — roots  and  all.  Please  see  if  the  cause  is  the 
aphis;  also  please  note  that  the  roots  seem  moldy.  Is 
there  other  insect  or  disease  present  than  the  aphis? 
— Grower,  Solano  county. 

We  find  very  little  aphis  present — not  enough, 
surely,  to  account  for  the  premature  ripening  of  the 
grain  nor  for  the  appearance  in  the  roots.  A  few 
aphids  are  clustered  under  the  sheath  near  the  head, 
and  not  enough  of  them  there  to  do  any  particular  in- 
jury. The  rains  are  not  favorable  for  the  increase 
of  this  insect,  so  it  may  have  been  more  abundant 
during  the  dry  spell  than  at  the  present  time.  Our 
impression  is,  however,  from  the  appearance  of  the 
roots  of  the  grain,  that  it  has  suffered  from  drouth 
and  that  the  moisture  gave  out  in  the  soil  too  soon 
after  the  growth  was  attained;  in  such  case  there 
must  be  quick  yellowing  of  the  straw  and  insufficient 
sap  to  fill  out  the  heads  well.  This  trouble  most  fre- 
quently occurs  on  very  light  soils  which  do  not  retain 
moisture  well  near  the  surface.  The  moldy  appear- 
ance of  the  roots  is  an  after-effect  and  comes  on  after 
they  have  been  seriously  affected  by  the  drouth. 
Such  looking  grain  as  you  send  was  quite  abundant 
last  year  in  the  neighborhood  of  Stockton,  on  the 
islands  where  the  peety  soils  predominate.  It  is  less 
frequently  seen  on  the  heavy  soils  of  the  mainland, 
and  yet  in  years  of  exceeding  great  drouth,  like  that 
of  '98  and  '77,  there  was  just  such  grain  from  the 
clay  lands.  It  seems  that  the  appearance  is  due  to 
moisture  conditions  which  can  only  be  corrected  by 
the  use  of  irrigation  whenever  the  spring  rains  are 
too  little  to  keep  the  plant  growing  thriftily  until  it 
finishes  its  growth.  We  do  not  find  on  the  specimens 
any  evidence  of  parasite  or  disease,  excepting  the 
aphis  before  mentioned. 

Disposition  of  House  Wastes. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  tell  me,  in  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  where  I  can  get  full  and  reliable  di- 
rections for  arranging  for  drainage  from  house — 
sinks,  closets,  etc.  —  without  using  that  abomination, 
a  cesspool  ?  The  house  is  to  be  in  the  country,  and  I 
want  to  utilize  all  waste  matters  for  use  in  garden, 
both  from  house  and  stable,  yet  without  having  any- 
thing offensive  on  the  place  anywhere. — Constant 
Reader,  Mayfield. 

There  is  no  difficulty  about  the  proposition  provid- 
ing constant  attention  is  given  to  the  matter;  with- 
out that  we  doubt  if  any  system  except  that  of  the 
city  house,  with  a  constant  water  supply,  is  practi- 
cable. The  free  use  of  dry  earth,  such  as  road  dust, 
or  of  powdered  gypsum,  is  satisfactory  for  closets  if 
they  are  constructed  so  that  they  can  be  easily 
emptied  and  some  one  will  see  that  it  is  done  frequently 
enough.  All  the  waste  water  of  the  house,  except 
that  from  the  kitchen  sink,  can  be  successfully  used 
by  having  a  large  hose  connected  with  the  house  out- 
let so  that  the  flow  can  be  directed  to  new  places  by 
moving  the  hose.  It  works  well  along  lines  of  bushes 
or  trees  providing  some  one  will  make  it  a  particular 
business  to  see  that  it  is  moved  frequently  enough — 
new  furrows  made  for  the  water  and  the  old  ones 
covered  up.  Where  it  is  feasible  the  house  wastes 
may  be  run  to  the  manure  pit  of  the  stable  and  part 
of  the  water  used  in  keeping  the  manure  from  fire- 
fanging.  Any  one  with  a  little  ingenuity  can  manage 
house  wastes  easily  in  many  different  ways,  but  no 
way  whatever,  short  of  long  distance  sewerage,  will 
succeed  until  the  most  careful  attention  is  given  to  it. 

Pests  of  the  Sycamore---Vine  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  leaves  and  pieces  of  bark 
of  what  I  think  is  the  European  sycamore.  These 
trees  are  infested  with  a  yellowish  insect,  about  the 
color  of  phylloxera  and  surrounded  by  a  woolly  sub- 
stance, resembling  that  of  woolly  aphis.  The  lower 
branches  of  the  trees  are  dying  off.  They  are  situ- 
ated on  the  south  side  of  our  barn  as  shade  trees. 
What  can  I  do  to  save  them  ?  Most  of  the  insects 
are  under  the  loose  outside  bark. 

If  a  vineyard  is  mildewed  one  year,  will  this  make 
it  likely  to  mildew  the  following  year,  or  is  the  fun- 
gus entirely  killed  before  the  coming  spring  ? — Sub- 
scriber, Calistoga. 

Your  specimens  show  the  presence  of  an  aphis  on 
the  sycamore,  a  species  different  from  the  woolly 


aphis  of  the  apple,  and  yet  resembling  it  closely  in  its 
manner  of  growth  and  in  the  evil  work  which  it  does. 
The  remedy  would  be  a  thorough  spraying  with  kero- 
sene emulsion,  removing  as  much  of  the  loose  bark  as 
possible  in  order  to  reach  the  insects  which  are  hid- 
den there.  We  find  among  the  aphis  some  few 
"aphis  lions,"  the  larvse  of  the  lace- winged  fly,  which 
are  doing  the  best  they  can  to  destroy  the  insects 
which  are  injuring  the  trees.  Probably  there  will 
soon  appear  great  numbers  of  California  ladybugs, 
which  will  also  take  a  hand  in  the  battle.  It  would 
not  be  surprising  to  find  that  these  enemies  of  the 
aphis  succeeded  in  clearing  it  all  away  within  the 
next  two  or  three  weeks.  With  forest  and  shade 
trees  generally  we  are  largely  dependent  upon  this 
work  of  beneficial  insects,  because  spraying  would  be 
too  troublesome  and  expensive.  There  are  also  on 
the  leaves  you  send  indications  of  the  occurrence  of 
one  of  the  leaf  spot  fungi,  but  this  may  not  occur  in 
quantity  enough  to  seriously  injure  the  trees. 

The  grape  vine  mildew  has  a  form  in  which  it  is  en- 
abled to  pass  the  winter  and  to  reappear  the  follow- 
ing year.  If  this  were  not  so,  it  would  be  far  less 
injurious  than  at  present.  The  spores  of  this  fungus 
are  probably  always  present  in  vine  growing  dis- 
tricts. The  amount  of  injury  it  accomplishes,  how- 
ever, is  proportional  to  the  favoring  conditions  which 
it  finds  in  the  local  climate.  It  is  a  serious  trouble 
in  some  parts  of  the  State  and  almost  unknown  in 
others. 

Damaged  Apricots. 

To  the  Editor: — Please  find  inclosed  some  pieces 
of  apricot  covered  with  some  parasite.  Please  tell 
me  what  it  is,  and  a  remedy  for  it  through  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press. — Subscriber,  Lompoc. 

Your  apricots  do  not  show  any  particular  disease. 
The  little  swellings  on  the  sunny  side  of  the  fruit  seem 
to  be  due  to  injury  to  the  skin  by  the  sun  in  connec- 
tion with  the  moisture,  causing  perhaps  a  little 
burning  of  the  outer  skin  of  the  fruit.  Underneath 
the  affected  place  the  tissue  seems  to  be  perfectly 
healthy  and  the  fruit  is  protecting  itself  by  forming 
new  layers  of  cells.  In  the  case  of  spot  disease  of 
the  apricot  (the  work  of  the  shothole  fungus)  this  is 
not  the  case,  for  the  work  of  the  parasite  is  very 
clearly  seen  on  examination  of  the  tissue  underlying 
the  characteristic  spots.  We  believe  that  the 
trouble  is  from  natural  causes  and  not  amenable  to 
treatment.  It  would  be  likely  to  be  more  or  less 
abundant  according  to  the  alternations  of  moisture 
and  heat  in  a  season. 

California  Timothy  or  Canary  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  sample  of  grass  growing 
spontaneously  and  very  abundantly  in  the  orchard 
here.  My  horses  seem  to  like  to  eat  the  heads  about 
as  well  as  they  do  the  wild  oats.  It  has  a  very  tough 
stalk.  It  might  make  good  bedding,  being  more 
durable  than  straw.  I  should  judge  it  would  make 
about  five  tons  to  the  acre  of  cured  hay.  Please  let 
me  know  what  grass  it  is. — A.  C.  Fuller,  Pleasan- 
ton. 

It  is  Phalaris  intermedia  or  canary  grass.  It 
grows  freely  through  the  Southern  States  and  then 
crosses  to  the  Pacific  coast.  It  is  considered  a  use- 
ful winter  grass  at  the  South,  but  in  California  is 
held  to  be  of  little  account  because  of  the  coarseness 
which  our  correspondent  mentions.  Its  plumed  head 
has  caused  it  to  be  called  "  California  timothy,"  but 
the  resemblance  to  true  timothy  is  not  very  close 
and  in  quality  it  is  notably  inferior  to  that  standard 
Eastern  hay  grass. 

How  Large  Is  a  Field? 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  tell  me  the  size  of  the 
largest  field  in  cultivation  in  California  ?  While  in 
England  last  summer  I  found  that  some  of  the  stories 
of  America's  greatness  were  doubted  and  the  above 
question  was  brought  up.  The  only  way  to  find  out 
is  to  ask. — Jennie  Redfearn,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

We  are  unable  to  answer  definitely.  There  are 
districts  in  our  great  interior  valleys  where  one  can 
ride  through  cultivated  land  for  miles  without  en- 
countering a  fence,  and  some  of  these  large  stretches 
of  land  may  be  under  one  ownership.  Even  lands 
owned  by  different  parties  are  not  necessarily  sepa- 
rated by  division  fences.  We  are  not  able  to  tell  you 
where  the  largest  of  these  unenclosed  areas  may  be 
nor  the  size  of  it.  We  publish  your  question  and  in- 
vite statements  of  sizes  of  acreages  of  any  crop  in 
unbroken  areas  known  to  our  readers. 


Grafting  Peaches. 

To  the  Editor:— In  February  I  grafted  some  Al- 
exander peaches  to  Levi  clings ;  same  are  doing 
well.  I  was  informed  the  other  day  that  a  good 
strong  union  will  not  be  formed,  and  that  in  two  or 
three  years  the  grafts  will  break  away.  I  shall  be 
glad  of  your  experience  on  this  (point. — F.  J.  Fitch, 
Loomis. 

We  have  no  such  experience.  If  the  peach  graft 
on  peach  takes  hold  well  at  the  start,  we  have  not 
found  it  likely  to  let  go  afterwards.  If  the  Levi  acts 
that  way,  we  have  not  heard  of  it.    Who  knows  ? 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Endinif 
May  27,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Cool,  cloudy  weather  has  continued  during  the  week 
with  frequent  light  showers.  The  rain  has  been  bene- 
ficial to  late  grain,  pasturage,  corn  and  vegetables,  but 
has  caused  considerable  damage  to  early  grain  and  cut 
hay  in  some  sections.  Hay-making  has  been  greatly  re- 
tarded, and  hops  have  made  but  little  progress.  Green 
feed  is  unusually  abundant.  The  cool  weather  and  rain 
have  been  generally  favorable  to  orchards  and  vine- 
yards in  preventing  too  rapid  development  of  early  fruit, 
but  early  cherries  and  berries  have  been  quite  seriously 
injured  by  the  rain.  Apricots  and  peaches  are  being 
shipped.  Orange  trees  are  heavily  laden  with  fruit 
Olive  trees  are  in  full  bloom,  and  figs  give  indications 
of  a  large  yield. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Cool  weather  has  continued  during  the  week,  and  rain 
has  fallen  in  nearly  all  sections.  In  the  central  and 
northern  counties  much  damage  has  been  done  by  the 
unusual  rains,  principally  to  cut  hay  and  ripe  cherries, 
and  in  some  places  it  is  feared  these  crops  will  be  a  com- 
plete loss.  But  little  damage  has  resulted  to  crops  in 
the  southern  coast  counties,  where  the  rainfall  was 
lighter  than  in  the  north;  cherries,  barley  and  hay  were 
slightly  injured  in  Santa  Clara  and  San  Benito  counties. 
Grain,  corn  and  nearly  all  other  crops  have  been  greatly 
benefited  by  the  rain,  and  the  prospect  of  a  heavy  yield 
is  much  better  than  for  several  years.  Warmer  weather 
would  now  be  very  beneficial  to  hops  and  deciduous 
fruits. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  past  week  has  been  exceptionally  cool,  the  first 
part  clear  and  the  latter  cloudy,  with  quite  general  rains 
on  Friday  and  Saturday.  Reports  are  very  conflicting 
regarding  the  effect  of  the  rains  on  the  crops;  but,  as  a 
whole,  it  is  believed  that  more  good  was  done  than  harm. 
The  cool  weather  has  retarded  the  ripening  of  the  grain 
crop  and  has  been  very  beneficial  in  allowing  the  berry 
to  fill  well.  In  a  few  localities  some  of  the  heavy  grain 
was  lodged  by  the  wind  and  rain,  but  it  is  not  believed 
that  this  has  caused  any  material  damage.  Late-sown 
grain  has  improved  materially.  Haying  continues  and 
a  large  crop  will  be  harvested.  Hay  that  was  not 
stacked  when  the  rains  came  will  be  damaged,  but  the 
loss  will  be  slight.  Fruits  of  all  kinds  and  vines  are  do- 
ing nicely.  Melons  are  making  slow  progress,  owing  to 
cool  weather.  Ditches  are  full  of  water,  and  green  feed 
is  plentiful.    Stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  good  condition. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
Nearly  normal  temperature  has  prevailed  during  the 
week.  Rain  has  fallen  in  nearly  all  sections,  and  has 
been  generally  beneficial  to  crops,  especially  to  late-sown 
grain,  beets,  beans  and  corn.  Cut  hay  and  early  grain 
have  been  considerably  damaged  in  some  sections,  and 
the  continued  damp  weather  is  causing  rust  on  oats. 
Hay-making  has  been  seriously  retarded  by  the  rain. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  in  good  condition,  though  some- 
what backward.  Citrus  fruits  and  walnuts  are  doing 
well,  though  walnuts  have  commenced  dropping  in  some 
places. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Recent  fogs  and  rain 
benefited  late  grain,  beets  and  vegetables,  though  detri- 
mental to  haying.  Bean  planting  slow  in  places  on  ac- 
count of  threatening  weather  and  ground  being  cold. 
Some  complaint  of  beans  rotting. 

Eureka  Summary.— Favorable  weather  for  crops, 
and  all  vegetation  making  vigorous  growth.  Rains 
have  retarded  haying,  although  some  clover  has  been 
cut. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  m. 
Tuesday,  May  28,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural,  Press: 
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FORESTRY. 


Forest  Endowment  of  Pacific  Slope— Particularly 
California. 

IJy  Prof.  J.  G.  Lemmon  of  Oakland. 

Mother  Nature  is  wonderfully  lavish  with  her  favors 
towards  some  countries,  and  as  strangely  niggardly 
to  others.  No  more  striking  proof  of  this  fact  is 
found  than  that  of  the  distribution  of  the  forests  over 
the  land  surface  of  the  earth.  It  is  but  little  under- 
stood that  the  most  wonderful  and  valuable  forest 
known  is  that  of  Northwest  America. 

This  forest  possesses  more  kinds  or  species  of 
resinous- wooded,  needle-leaved,  cone- bearing  trees 
than  any  equal  area  in  the  world,  and  these  trees  are 
either  the  largest  in  dimensions  or  they  bear  the  larg- 
est fruits,  called  cones,  that  the  earth  has  pro- 
duced. 

This  matchless  combination  of  superlative  qualities 
has  been  bestowed  by  circumstances  and  forces  so 
wonderful  as  to  give  the  phenomenon  the  character 
of  a  distinct  gift  or  local  endowment. 

Passing  by  the  non-resinous,  broad-leaved  trees,  of 
which  there  is  a  liberal  allowance,  the  resinous- 
wooded,  cone-bearing  trees  of  the  Pacific  slope  num- 
ber fourteen  genera  or  families,  comprising  seventy 
species  or  all  kinds  of  trees — thirteen  of  the  genera 
with  forty  species  being  in  California. 

Of  these  species  twenty-seven  are  pines,  two  are 
larches,  five  are  spruces,  two  are  hemlock  spruces, 
two  are  false  hemlock  spruces,  ten  are  firs,  two  are 
redwoods,  two  are  American  cedars,  seven  are 
cypresses,  nine  are  junipers  and  two  are  yews. 

Enormous  Size  of  Trees  and  Cones. — Three  of  our 
pines — the  great  sugar,  the  yellow  and  the  Jeffrey 
pine,  all  of  them  being  very  valuable  trees,  are  also 
the  largest  trees  of  the  family,  often  attaining  a 
height  of  220  feet,  with  a  diameter  of  10-12  feet — no 
pines  of  foreign  countries  attain  one-half  of  these 
dimensions. 

Five  of  our  pines  bear  longer  or  heavier  cones,  with 
larger  seeds  than  any  found  elsewhere,  the  cones  of 
the  very  valuable  sugar  pine  being  15-20  inches  long, 
while  those  of  the  Coulter  pine  often  weigh  8  10 
pounds,  the  gray  pine  3-4  pounds,  the  Torrey  pine  2 
pounds  and  the  Jeffrey  pine  l'»-2  pounds,  while  the 
largest  cones  outside  of  California  scarcely  exceed  6 
inches  and  the  heaviest  rarely  weigh  1  pound. 

Two  of  our  spruces  attain  enormous  dimensions — 
the  very  beautiful  and  valuable  Douglas  spruce 
of  the  Sierra  and  northward  becomes  300  450 
feet  high,  with  a  trunk  8-12  feet  thick.  The 
great  Tideland  spruce  of  the  north  coast  is  but 
little  less  in  dimensions,  while  the  cone  of  the  Big- 
cone  hemlock  spruce  of  the  San  Bernardino  moun- 
tains is  5-7  inches  long  and  3-4  inches  thick  when  ripe 
and  expanded — these  dimensions  far  excelling  any 
foreign  spruce. 

Five  of  our  firs,  the  red  bark,  the  white  bark,  and  the 
Shasta  firs  of  California,  and  the  grand  and  noble  firs 
of  the  region  northward,  become  two  or  three  times 
as  large  as  any  Eastern  or  foreign  fir,  being  often 
200-300  feet  high,  12-18  feet  in  diameter,  with  cones 
6-8  inches  long. 

Our  two  world-renowned  redwoods — the  coast  red- 
wood and  the  Sierra  big  trees,  rising  to  the  height 
of  300-320  feet  and  enlarging,  while  yet  young,  to  a 
diameter  of  20-35  feet,  and  growing  for  3000  5000 
years — are  not  approached  in  grand  proportions  and 
regal  majesty  elsewhere.  And  the  cones  of  one  of 
our  redwoods — the  Sierra  big  tree — though  small  as 
compared  with  our  pine  cones,  are  yet,  doubtless,  the 
monsters  of  their  race,  the  largest  being  the  size  of 
a  hen's  egg,  while  the  largest  cone  found  in  connec- 
tion with  the  fossil  remains  of  the  twenty-five  extinct 
species  do  not  exceed  the  size  of  a  nutmeg. 

So  with  the  2-3-inch  cones  of  our  Alpine  hemlock 
spruce,  the  1-inch  cone  of  the  incense  cedar,  the 
1 J -inch  cone  of  the  Monterey  cypress,  the  | -inch 
berry  of  the  California  juniper,  and  the  California 
false  nutmeg — all  the  largest  cones  of  their  respective 
families. 

Why  This  Favoritism  ? — This  prodigality  in  num- 
ber and  size  extends  to  other  vegetable  growths. 
Our  oaks  are  numerous  and  often  large,  with  the 
largest  acorns  and  cups  known.  One  of  our  maples 
bears  leaves  6-10  inches  across,  while  the  little  pop- 
gun elder  of  the  East  is  supplanted  here  by  a  species 
12-20  inches  in  diameter. 

Most  of  the  trees  mentioned  are  indigenous  to  Cali- 
fornia and  three-fourths  of  them  are  found  only  in 
that  State.  Why  this  great  prodigality  of  nature  in 
behalf  of  the  Pacific  slope,  and  especially  of  little 
California  ? 

The  solution  of  this  problem  involves  a  brief  discus- 
sion of  certain  controlling  factors. 

At  the  outset  we  may  observe  that  an  impassable 
climatic  barrier  is  set  up  at  present  by  nature,  pre- 
venting migration  north  and  south.  The  torrid  zone, 
in  which  no  resinous  trees  can  grow  except  on  high 
peaks,  separates  the  world's  forests  into  unequal  and 
very  different  floras. 

The  Southern  Hemisphere  is  the  home  of  the 
araucaria,  the  eucalyptus  and  the  acacia,  while  in 
the  Northern  Hemisphere  are  found — in  addition  to 


the  hosts  of  broad-leaved,  non-resinous  trees,  such  as 
oak,  ash,  hickory,  etc. — all  of  the  large  families  of 
pine,  larch,  cedar,  spruce  and  flr,  with  the  redwood, 
cypress  and  juniper;  the  distribution  of  these  trees 
across  the  two  continents,  however,  is  very  unequal. 

Disparity  of  Areas  and  Distribution.  —  The 
northern  part  of  the  eastern  continent — Eurasia — is, 
approximately,  9000  miles  across.  North  America  is 
but  3000.  We  would  naturally  expect,  for  instance, 
three  times  as  many  pines  in  Eurasia  as  in  America. 
Of  the  eighty  species  of  known  pines,  only  twenty  are 
indigenous  to  Eurasia,  while  sixty  are  flourishing  in 
America. 

Again,  the  Pacific  slope  region,  from  the  Rocky 
mountains  to  the  Pacific  shore,  is  about  1000  miles — 
one-third  of  the  distance  across — yet  it  has  forty  out 
of  the  sixty  American  species,  fifteen  being  in  Mexico 
and  twenty-five  in  the  western  United  States,  with 
twenty  of  these  in  California,  a  narrow  strip  of  coast 
only  800  miles  long  by  150  wide,  yet  containing  as 
many  pines  as  all  Eurasia ! 

Now,  if  the  distribution  was  equal,  Eurasia  having 
sixty  pines  and  North  America  twenty,  the  Pacific 
slope,  being  one-third  of  America,  would  be  entitled 
to  but  6i?  species,  and  little  California,  which  em- 
braces about  one- tenth  of  the  Pacific  slope,  would 
have  little  more  than  half  a  chance  to  get  one 
species  ! 

This  excessive  prodigality  of  nature  in  favor  of 
the  Pacific  slope,  and  especially  the  California  part 
of  it,  is  due  to  a  combination  of  factors,  chief  of  which 
are  the  contours  of  continents,  the  trend  of  principal 
mountain  ranges,  the  behavior  of  certain  oceanic  and 
atmospheric  currents,  the  alternate  elevation  and  de- 
pression of  continental  areas,  together  with  the  abil- 
ity of  all  these  factors  to  modify  the  effects  of  certain 
crucial  climatic  periods,  called — 

The  Ice  Age  and  the  Thermal  Age.— The  phe- 
nomenon of  hot  and  cold  periods  in  the  earth's  history 
compelling  the  migration,  the  change  of  location  of 
the  entire  organic  world — the  kingdoms  of  the  ani- 
mals and  plants — is  a  much  discussed  and  contro- 
verted topic.  Several  theories  have  been  presented 
from  time  to  time,  accounting  for  these  important 
epochs,  chief  of  which  is  the  very  interesting — 

Astronomical  Theory. — This  theory,  first  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Croll,  and  endorsed  by  Prof.  Geikie 
and  many  other  English  geologists,  "  attributes  the 
Glacial  age  to  the  combined  influence  of  precession  of 
equinoxes  and  secular  changes  in  the  eccentricity  of 
the  earth's  orbit,"  whereby  the  seasons,  summer  and 
winter,  would  have  a  disparity  of  nearly  five  weeks, 
instead  of  one  week,  as  at  present ;  this  disparity,  it 
is  claimed,  would  produce  Glacial  and  Thermal  ages 
alternately  every  21,000  years. 

However,  Prof.  LeConte,  America's  most  renowned 
geologist,  controverts  this  theory  in  part,  quoting 
from  many  authorities,  showing  that  but  one  Glacial 
age  can  be  proven.  Referring  to  the  researches  of 
Prof.  Wallace  and  others,  he  asserts  that  the  phe- 
nomenon is  the  result  of  several  agencies — astronomi- 
cal, geological  and  geographical — producing  a  severe 
Glacial  age  of  great  length,  with  two  cumulate 
periods  of  greatest  severity  and  a  sub-Thermal  period 
between  ;  the  age  commencing  about  240,000  years 
ago,  continuing  160,000  years  and  ending  80,000  years 
ago. 

Great  Destruction  by  Cold. — During  this  Glacial 
age  the  plants  were  driven  slowly,  generation  after 
generation,  a  few  feet  at  a  time,  down  across  the 
north  temperate  zone,  by  the  world-wide  sheet  of 
ice,  to  be  as  slowly  driven  back  by  waves  of  tropic 
heat. 

In  this  double  migration,  owing  to  the  configura- 
tion of  continents  and  mountain  ranges,  most  of 
the  plants  were  destroyed,  only  a  few  vestiges  of 
the  post-Glacial  families  being  extant  to-day,  gath- 
ered here  and  there  upon  the  plains  or  stranded  upon 
the  mountains. 

The  means  and  manner  of  this  destruction  are 
most  interesting.  The  continents  of  both  the  old 
and  new  world  are  greatly  expanded  at  the  north, 
while  the  southern  portions  are  attenuated  to  nar- 
row peninsulas. 

These  configurations  give  to  the  north  temperate 
zone  its  greatly  dominant  character,  having  most 
of  the  existing  families,  while  the  peninsulas  are 
sparsely  furnished. 

The  Eurasian  mountain  ranges  are  mostly  trans- 
verse, like  the  Alps,  Himalayas  and  Thian-Chan 
mountains,  forming  barriers  to  the  progress  of 
plants ;  while  North  American  ranges  are  nearly 
longitudinal,  permitting  the  plants  to  escape  south- 
ward during  a  Glacial  age  and  return  during  a  Ther- 
mal one. 

There  is  much  evidence  found  as  fossils  in  the  rock 
strata  that  an  abundant  flora  of  monster  trees  once 
occupied  the  Arctic  regions,  similar  on  the  two  con- 
tinents, owing  to  connections  then  existing  or  to  near- 
ness of  extremities. 

Manner  of  This  Destruction. — The  formation  of 
an  ice  cap  at  the  pole  and  of  snow  and  ice  deposits  on 
the  summits  of  mountains  lower  down  in  latitude, 
drove  the  plants  down  from  the  northern  plains  and 
down  from  the  mountain  sides  to  form  vast  hordes  of 
fugitives  hastening  to  southern  plains. 

This  hegira  continuing  as  the  sheet  of  ice  grew  and 
plowed  its  glacier  beds  slowly  down  to  median  lati- 
tudes of  Europe  and  Asia,  the  entire  members  of 


many  families  were  overtaken  on  the  northern  side 
of  the  mountain  ranges  and  frozen  out;  others,  pass- 
ing between  the  ends  of  the  ranges,  reached  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  sea  and  the  Indian 
ocean,  and  were  then  and  there  destroyed,  a  few  only 
escaping  by  the  narrow,  devious  Isthmus  of  Suez  into 
Africa,  while  others  huddled  upon  the  three  peninsu- 
las of  Arabia,  Hindustan  and  Malacca. 

On  the  western  continent  a  great  portion  of  the 
plants  in  their  flight  came  down  unobstructed  to  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico,  to  be  caught  and  frozen  there;  a  few 
eastern  families  escaped  on  the  peninsula  of  Florida, 
while  the  greater  part  of  the  western  plants  ran 
down  along  the  plateau  of  Mexico  into  Central  Amer- 
ica and  perhaps  finally  crossed  on  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  into  South  America. 

Greater  Destruction  by  Heat. — Following  the 
Glacial  came  a  Thermal  age,  with  contrary  effects, 
yet  with  more  destructive  results.  The  ice  melts  on 
the  southern  verge  of  the  ponderous  ice  cover,  allow- 
ing the  plants  to  return,  timidly  seeking  the  newly- 
emptied  glacier  beds.  Soon  after,  the  flood  water 
sinking  into  the  mountain  sides,  the  brown  earth, 
becoming  vivified,  invites  the  grasses  and  flowers  to 
new-made  homes,  while  sunny  parterres  beckon  to 
the  spying  trees,  promising  centuries  of  occupation — 
if  they  can  stand  the  climate. 

The  rising  heat  rolling  in  waves  from  the  south, 
nearer  and  nearer,  urges  on  the  lagging  columns, 
adding  the  necessity  of  avoiding  death  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  better  homes. 

But  the  universal  return  of  plants  from  the  south 
was  prosecuted  under  vastly  different,  more  destruc- 
tive conditions  than  those  of  the  northern  flight.  The 
plants  on  the  return  trip  were  attracted  northward 
along  the  cool  plains,  and,  also,  some  of  them  upward 
on  the  mountain  sides — for  it  is  the  same  thing  in  effect 
to  ascend  a  mountain  for  cooler  weather  as  to  jour- 
ney northward. 

Now,  the  first  elevations  beside  a  valley  are  usu- 
ally low  ones,  foothills,  outlying  ridges  or  higher 
spurs.  The  plants  that  ascended  these  elevations,  as 
the  heat  came  on  and  proved  too  severe  for  their  con- 
stitutions, were  shriveled  and  burned  then  and  there 
— the  last  battle  ground  and  altar  places  where  were 
immolated  the  greater  part  of  the  vegetable  cre- 
ation of  the  period. 

The  Lone  Survivors. — Here  and  there  straggling 
members  of  a  family,  reaching  a  locality  on  the  plain 
or  part  way  up  a  mountain  when  the  present  equi- 
librium of  seasons  was  established,  found  themselves 
suited  to  the  environment — and  it  is  the  descendants 
of  those  plants  that  are  the  inhabitants  of  our  plains 
and  mountains  to-day. 

These  terminals  of  broken  lines  of  development — 
these  remnants  of  a  past  multitudinous  vegetation — 
ever  since  they  were  allowed  to  exist  and  perpetuate 
their  kind,  have  been  obliged  to  wage  war  upon 
neighbors  from  generation  to  generation,  in  order  to 
gain  or  retain  a  foothold,  resorting  to  changes  of 
ground,  of  character,  of  weapons,  in  order  to  win  in 
the  incessant  battle  of  life. 

Process  of  Double  Migration. — That  the  plants 
have  made  the  double  journey  described  is  plainly 
proved  by  the  characters  of  alpine  plants  on  high 
peaks  of  the  North  Temperate  zone.  They  are  found 
to  be  identical  with  Arctic  plants.  Now,  they  could 
not  have  passed  from  northern  regions  directly  to 
those  summits  during  the  southern  flight,  for  the  rea- 
son that  both  Arctic  regions  and  these  mountain  tops 
were  being  slowly  covered  simultaneously  with  snow, 
soon  becoming  permanent  ice.  Manifestly  cold-loving 
plants — our  alpine  plants — could  ascend  mountains 
only  when  fleeing  from  torrid  heat,  and  exactly  that 
condition  was  experienced  on  the  return  journey  ;  so 
here  on  all  the  peaks  of  the  north  temperate  zone 
are  stranded  Arctic  species  of  plants,  with  less 
northern  families  established  on  the  slopes  of  the 
mountains. 

Great  Forest  of  the  Northwest. — It  has  been 
stated  that  Europe  and  Asia  were  deprived  of  their 
quota  of  plants  by  the  many  long  transverse  ranges 
of  mountains  preventing  the  passing  of  plants  north 
or  south,  except  through  the  wide  gaps  between 
ranges;  while  North  America  was  favored  by  having 
nearly  longitudinal  ranges,  permitting  the  free 
passage  of  plants  to  and  fro  along  unobstructed 
plateaus. 

The  two  long  American  watersheds — the  Rocky 
mountains  and  the  Alleghanies — deliminate  three 
plateaus,  Atlantic  slope,  Mississippi  valley  and  Pa- 
cific slope.  We  have  seen  that  the  distribution  of 
plants  was  not  equal — the  Pacific  slope  having  the 
lion's  share  and  largest  growths.  This  is  due  princi- 
pally to  four  potential  agencies  : 

1.  Conducted  Northwest  by  High  Plateaus. — 
The  Rocky  mountains,  lying  near  the  western  side  of 
the  continent,  extend  southeasterly,  upon  the  east- 
ern side  of  the  high  plateau  of  Mexico,  to  Central 
America.  The  plants  returning  from  the  south  at 
the  beginning  of  the  Thermal  age,  80,000  years  ago, 
were  divided  at  the  outset  in  southern  Mexico,  and  a 
large  part  barred  out  of  the  Mississippi  valley  by  the 
Cordilleras,  that  k\"°d  off  unfortunate  individuals  or 
families  who  ascerded  their  foothills  and  spurs,  as 
described,  while  other  families  or  other  members  of 
the  same  families  were  attracted  to  the  broad,  free, 
and,  at  the  time.,  cool  and  inviting  pathway,  along 
the  high  plateau  of  Mexico  and  Arizona,  diminished 
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at  every  degree  by  the  many-spurred  Rocky  moun- 
tains, the  survivors  escaping  to  pass  into  the  valleys 
and  along  the  sides  of  the  mountain  ranges,  some  of 
them  particularly  directed  northwestward  again  by 
the  favoring  coast  plateau,  decimated  the  while  by 
the  high,  similarly  inclined  and  destructive  Sierra 
Nevada,  to  reach  final  destination  in  California  and 
the  region  northward. 

2.  Distributed  by  Warm  Japan  Current. — A 
very  important  agency  helping  on  the  capture  and 
directing  the  distribution  of  the  trees  all  along  the 
western  coast  from  California  to  Alaska,  is  the  pres- 
ence in  the  North  Pacific  ocean  of  the  warm  Kuro- 
Siwa,  or  Japan  current,  primarily  a  hot  tropical  cur- 
rent, striking  the  islands  along  the  southern  coast  of 
China  and  deflected  northward,  to  be  more  deflected 
by  the  Japan  islands  and  hurled  northeastward  across 
the  Pacific  ocean,  there  striking  the  southern  side  of 
the  long  chain  of  Aleutian  islands,  which  turn  a  part 
of  the  current  down  along  the  coast  of  America,  de- 
layed and  accumulated  during  its  long  sweep  by  the 
many  islands  and  capes  on  the  way,  while  its  heat 
rises  into  the  atmosphere,  carrying  with  it  enormous 
quantities  of  water. 

3.  Nourished  by  Moist  Landward  Breezes. — 
Another  factor  closely  connected  with  the  preceding 
is  found  in  the  cool,  broad,  overrunning  Pacific 
breezes  that  prevail  most  of  the  year  on  the  north- 
west coast.  Mingling  with  the  heated  and  moisture- 
filled  air  over  the  Japan  current,  the  volume  presses 
inland,  the  moisture  condensing  and  falling  most 
copiously  upon  the  nearest  cool  elevations — giving 
sustenance  and  stimulus  to  the  richest  and  most  re- 
markable forest  on  the  face  of  the  globe. 

4.  Developed  by  Semi-Tropic  Heat. — The  fourth 
factor  necessary,  it  is  found,  for  the  production  of 
largest  growths,  is  a  high  degree  of  heat,  of  which 
the  Puget  sound  region  lacks  sufficient  for  some 
plants,  although  many  of  her  trees,  such  as  the  Noble, 
Grand  and  Amabilis  firs,  and  the  very  valuable 
gigantic  cedar,  or  shingle  tree,  become  monsters, 
and  the  Douglas  spruce,  one  of  the  most  valuable 
timber  trees  on  the  earth,  becomes  in  Oregon  and 
Washington  the  tallest  trees  known — 450  to  probably 
480  feet  high  ! 

This  necessary  heat  is  found  under  the  semi-tropic 
sun  in  the  latitude  of  California.  This  heat,  added  to 
the  enclosed  condition  of  the  State — the  high  Sierra 
on  one  side,  the  lower  Coast  Range  on  the  other  ad- 
mitting the  ocean  breezes  through  its  passes,  and 
with  low,  interlocking  ranges  at  each  end — furnishes 
just  the  right  conditions,  it  seems,  for  strongest  al- 
lurement to  enter  and  for  highest  development  after- 
ward ;  for  here  only,  in  this  cul-de-sac  of  California, 
are  found  the  largest  cone-bearing  trees  on  earth,  of 
some  nine  different  genera;  and  here  only  are  found 
the  largest  and  heaviest  cones  of  sixteen  different 
species. 

Is  it  not  passing  strange  that  out  of  the  twenty 
pines  of  Europe  and  Asia,  and  the  twelve  pines  of  the 
Eastern  States,  not  one  should  develop  cones  as  large 
as  either  one  of  five  pines  in  California  ? 

Tribute  to  California  Climate. — The  great  truth 
is  forced  upon  the  attention  that  it  is  California  that 
was  set  apart  from  all  the  world  when,  as  the  geolo- 
gists tell  us,  the  Pacific  slope  was  raised  from  the 
ocean  bed,  in  recent  geologic  times,  by  a  mighty 
geotherm  or  earth  heat  wave,  with  the  Sierra  and 
Cascade  Range  as  its  axis  of  elevation,  followed  in  a 
later  age  by  another  uplift,  with  the  Coast  Range  as 
its  axis;  while  the  long,  narrow  valley  between  the 
ranges  was  cross-fenced  by  low  mountains  into  sev- 
eral magnificent  parks,  principal  of  which  are  the 
valley  of  California,  the  smaller  Willamette  valley  and 
the  extensive  Puget  sound  region. 

Of  these,  California  was  assigned  first  place  in  the 
pathway  of  the  southern  fugitives,  inviting  to  enter 
and  urging  to  tarry  and  form  a  natural,  unexampled 
arboretum  within  her  mountain  walls,  supremely 
aided  thereto  by  a  semi-tropic  sun  dispensing  benef- 
icient  heat — the  whole  array  of  factors  mentioned 
conferring  to  produce  the  most  generous  and  forcing 
climate  on  the  face  of  the  earth — as  magnificently 
evidenced  by  this  matchless  forest  endowment. 

A.  Prophecy.— There  is  a  collateral  thought,  preg- 
nant with  great  promise,  clearly  deducible  from  this 
forest  phenomenon.  Because  the  physical  conditions 
producing  largest  and  best  forms  in  one  of  the  two 
organic  kingdoms — the  vegetable — prevail  now  upon 
the  earth  in  one  sequestered  region,  we  may  believe 
that  the  other  kingdom— the  animal— and  especially 
the  human  family,  is  equally  susceptible  to  the  world- 
excelling  stimulus,  and  we  may  logically  expect  that 
this  favored  clime,  with  the  contiguous  country  de- 
scribed northward,  is  the  coming  empire  of  the  earth, 
with  a  people  pre-eminent  in  moral  as  well  as  intel- 
lectual development  and  architectural  achievement. 


THE  FIELD. 


Wild  Barley  or  Foxtail. 

California  readers  will  take  gloomy  satisfaction  in 
knowing  that  they  have  companions  in  foxtail  misery. 
Prof.  A.  J.  McClatchie  of  the  Arizona  Experiment 
Station  gives  an  interesting  account  of  it  in  that 
bailiwick : 

Foxtails. —  There  is  now  maturing  in  southern 


Arizona  the  seed  of  a  grass  that  should  be  destroyed 
as  promptly  and  thoroughly  as  practicable.  It  is 
known  in  this  region  most  commonly  as  foxtail.  There 
are  about  a  dozen  grasses  in  the  United  States 
known  as  foxtail,  but  the  one  so  called  by  this  name 
in  Arizona  is  not  so  called  in  many  other  parts  of  the 
world  to  which  it  has  spread  from  Europe,  the  place 
of  its  origin.  It  belongs  to  the  same  genus  as  our 
common  cultivated  barley,  and  is  simply  a  wild  bar- 
ley. Cultivated  barley  was  called  hordeum  by  the 
Romans,  and  is  now  known  among  botanists  as  Hor- 
deum hexastichon,  which  is  simply  the  Latin  for  six- 
rowed  barley.  The  botanical  name  of  the  trouble- 
some weed  is  Hordeum  murimum,  the  Latin  for  wall 
barley.  Since  we  call  the  corresponding  species  of 
oats  wild  oats,  this  weed  is  very  properly  called  wild 
barley. 

A  Recent  Arrival. — But,  whatever  its  correct 
common  name,  or  whatever  it  is  to  be  called,  it  is 
certainly  a  very  troublesome  pest.  It  is  by  far  the 
most  noxious  weed  of  the  Salt  River  valley,  the  writer 
receiving  more  inquiries  concerning  it  than  concern- 
ing all  other  weeds  combined.  The  inquiries  have 
been  especially  numerous  during  the  past  year,  indi- 
cating that  the  weed  is  becoming  more  common  and 
troublesome.  The  fact  also  that  Prof.  Tourney  in 
Bulletin  22,  "Something  About  Weeds,"  issued  only 
a  little  over  four  years  ago,  does  not  mention  this 
one  indicates  its  recent  introduction,  or  at  least  that 
it  has  only  recently  become  troublesome.  It  is  now 
the  most  widely  spread  and  most  common  winter  and 
spring  weed  of  at  least  the  Salt  River  valley.  It  is 
everywhere — along  roads,  fences  and  ditches  and  in 
fields. 

How  It  Grows. — Wild  barley  is  an  annual  that 
grows  from  seed  just  as  cultivated  barley  does.  It 
starts  to  grow  in  the  fall  or  early  winter,  at  about 
the  same  time  that  barley  is  commonly  sown,  and 
matures  in  the  spring  or  early  summer,  as  does  culti- 
vated barley.  Like  the  latter,  it  grows  readily  with 
alfalfa  during  winter,  making  the  most  of  its  growth 
while  the  weather  is  too  cool  for  alfalfa  to  grow  rap- 
idly. It  is  in  alfalfa  meadows  and  pastures  that  it  is 
the  most  troublesome.  When  young  it  is  eaten  quite 
freely  by  cattle,  but  as  it  approaches  maturity  it  is 
avoided  by  them,  and  thus  gets  an  opportunity  to 
produce  seed.  Even  when  grazed  quite  closely  it 
manages  to  produce  short-stemmed  heads  that  the 
cattle  avoid.  The  reason  it  is  allowed  to  mature 
seed  in  pastures,  as  cultivated  barley  would  not  be, 
is  that  the  grain  is  very  small  and  the  beards  very 
rigid  and  very  irritating  to  the  mouths  of  stock. 
Consequently  the  wild  barley  succeeds  in  producing 
a  good  crop  of  seed  with  which  to  sow  the  ground  for 
the  coming  season. 

The  Business  End  of  It. — Not  only  does  the  wild 
barley  have  the  objectionable  beards  of  common  cul- 
tivated barley,  but  its  heads  break  up  into  short  sec- 
tions, with  sharp,  piercing  points,  that  work  into  the 
lining  of  the  mouth  and  other  parts  of  the  digestive 
tract  of  animals.  This  causes  this  pest  to  be  very 
objectionable  in  alfalfa  meadows,  where  it  approaches 
maturity  just  in  time  to  be  cut  with  the  first  crop  of 
hay.  Its  presence  in  alfalfa  hay  causes  an  annual 
loss  of  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  farmers  of  the  Salt 
River  valley.  A  combined  effort  that  would  destroy 
the  pest,  or  so  reduce  its  numbers  that  it  would  no 
longer  infest  meadows  and  pastures,  would  be  worth 
a  large  sum  to  Arizona. 

What  to  Do  With  It. — To  eradicate  this  weed  will 
be  no  easy  task,  but  much  can  be  done  to  check  its 
spread  and  to  decrease  its  prevalence.  If  all  the 
wild  barley  seed  that  is  maturing  this  month  were 
destroyed,  there  would  be  much  less  of  it  next  season. 
It  would  be  impracticable  to  destroy  it  all,  but  much 
of  that  growing  along  roads,  fences  and  ditches  can 
be  cut  and  burned.  This  is  what  every  farmer  in 
Arizona  should  do.  It  will  be  useless  to  attempt  to 
eradicate  it  from  fields,  if  that  which  grows  else- 
where is  permitted  to  mature  and  seed  the  fields. 
The  heads,  as  has  been  stated,  break  up  into  short 
sections  that  cling  to  animals,  to  clothing,  or  are  car- 
ried along  by  wind  or  irrigating  water.  To  prevent 
this  distribution  of  seed  it  would  pay  a  farmer  to  de- 
stroy the  wild  barley  growing  along  the  fences  and 
ditches  of  his  neighbors,  if  the  latter  failed  to  do  so. 
Every  farmer  should  at  least  see  that  the  public 
roads  adjacent  to  his  lands  are  cleared  at  once  of  the 
seed  now  maturing. 

While  seed  destruction  should  be  the  present  pro- 
cedure, the  prevention  of  seed  formation  should  be  the 
aim  during  the  coming  season.  Plants  are  more  eas- 
ily destroyed  when  small  than  at  any  time  later  in 
their  development.  As  this  grass  is  the  principal 
one  that  makes  its  appearance  along  fences  and  in 
other  waste  places  during  fall  and  winter,  all  young 
grass  should  be  destroyed  as  rapidly  as  it  appears, 
with  whatever  implement  will  best  accomplish  the 
desired  result.  In  alfalfa  fields  the  disc  harrow  is 
the  best  implement  for  the  destruction  of  the  grass 
when  young.  Running  this  implement  over  pastures 
and  meadows  one  to  three  times  during  the  winter 
does  much  to  destroy  the  wild  barley,  and  benefits 
rather  than  injures  the  alfalfa. 

The  railways  have  agreed  to  accept  twelve  tons  of 
fresh  fruit  as  a  minimum  carload,  instead  of  thirteen 
tons,  as  last  year.  They  do  not  promise  anything 
yet  as  to  quick  and  regular  time. 


SHEEP  AND  WOOL. 


Angoras  at  Home  and  How  to  Get  Them  Away. 

Dr.  W.  C.  Bailey,  son  of  Col.  C.  P.  Bailey  of  San 
Jose,  has  been  in  the  home  of  the  Angoras,  and  he 
writes  a  very  interesting  account  for  the  American 
Sheep  Breeder  of  what  he  saw  and  how  he  succeeded 
in  getting  some  new  blood  for  California  : 

At  Bradford. — After  leaving  New  York  I  went 
to  England  and  spent  some  time  looking  over  the 
Bradford  country.  The  mohair  manufacturers  and 
dealers  were  very  kind  and  showed  me  which  kinds 
of  mohair  they  want  for  making  the  different  classes 
of  goods.  I  saw  much  mohair,  both  from  the  Cape 
and  Turkey,  and  was  rather  surprised  to  see  how 
well  the  Cape  mohair  averaged.  Some  of  the  lots 
were  quite  equal  to  Turkish  firsts.  Our  American 
manufacturers  had  shown  me  that  our  best  clips  were 
equal  to  Turkish  firsts,  but  I  had  always  looked  upon 
Turkey  as  the  Mecca  and  I  was  looking  for  the  best. 

In  Turkey. — Now,  I  have  been  into  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor  and  personally  examined  the  choice  flocks 
of  the  best  districts,  viz.,  Angora,  Beibozar,  Kjutiah, 
Eski-Chehir,  Kartomonia,  and  others,  and  I  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  America  has  many  individual 
animals  which  are  superior  to  any  which  I  have  seen 
in  Turkey.  However,  I  have  secured  new  blood  for 
America. 

The  Turks  and  the  Americans. — The  general  aver- 
age of  Turkish  flocks  is  very  good,  but  when  one 
tries  to  select  an  individual  combining  many  good 
points  he  finds  it  a  difficult  matter.  The  Turk  does 
not  know  how  to,  or  at  least  he  does  not  care  to, 
make  good  points,  hence  his  flocks  are  just  as  they 
were  fifty  years  ago.  In  America  and  Africa  the 
start  was  made  with  Turkish  goats,  but  in  these 
countries  the  breeding  stock  has  been  carefully 
selected  and  improved,  until  to-day  Turkey  can  gain 
some  points  by  importing  foreign  stock.  Our  flocks 
have  been  largely  formed  by  crossing  on  common 
does,  and  many  of  our  grade  flocks  are  poor,  hence 
the  general  average  of  our  mohair  clip  is  much  infe- 
rior to  that  of  Turkey.  If,  however,  we  continue 
along  progressive  lines,  it  will  not  be  many  years  be- 
fore America  will  lead  in  the  quantity  as  well  as  the 
quality  of  the  mohair  produced.  We  have  the  cli- 
mate, range  and  start,  and  by  careful  selection  and 
grading  our  flocks  will  improve  rapidly.  It  only 
needs  a  glance  at  the  cuts  of  the  first  Angora  goats 
imported  by  Dr.  Davis  in  1849,  and  those  of  more  re- 
cent breeding,  to  see  what  has  been  done  in  recent 
years.  If  we  could  import  a  few  thousand  and  thus 
start  with  good  flocks  it  would  be  advisable,  as  it 
would  save  the  time  necessary  to  grade  up  from  the 
common  goat. 

Angora. — In  the  villayet  of  Angora,  about  50 
miles  northeast  of  the  town  of  Angora,  and  about  the 
same  distance  from  the  railway,  goatmen  were  graz- 
ing goats  over  low,  rolling  hills  covered  with  a  kind 
of  sage  brush  similar  to  that  of  our  inter-mountain 
States.  Some  400  head  were  in  one  flock,  and  there 
were  at  least  five  other  flocks  in  sight.  The  country 
was  alive  with  goats  and  bedbugs.  There  were  sev- 
eral black  or  colored  goats  in  each  flock.  In  fact, 
there  are  very  few  herds  in  Turkey  which  are  free 
from  colored  animals.  I  even  found  some  of  the 
Turks  breeding  bucks  with  colored  streaks  down 
their  backs.  I  persuaded  the  shepherd  and  owner  of 
one  flock  to  allow  me  to  examine  a  few  of  the  goats. 
The  first  animal  inspected  was  a  two-year-old  doe, 
which  looked  rather  above  the  average.  She  had  a 
fairly  heavy,  ringlety  fleece,  a  bare  face,  small,  spi- 
rally twisted  horns  and  drooping  ears.  On  parting 
the  hair  on  the  side  I  found  it  a  trifle  oily  near  the 
skin — about  a  10-inch  staple  and  quite  kempy.  The 
kemp  was  fine  and  short,  and  hence  would  not  have 
affected  the  value  of  the  hair  much.  The  hair  was 
fine-fibered  and  would  class  as  "good."  It  was  lus- 
trous and  would  not  have  been  refractory  in  spin- 
ning. Over  the  hips  and  down  the  thighs  was  con- 
siderable kemp  of  a  coarse  variety.  The  belly  was 
thinly  covered  with  a  much  shorter  fiber  than  on  the 
sides,  and  there  was  also  a  large  proportion  of  long 
kemp  here.  This  doe  would  have  shorn  three  or  four 
pounds  of  good  mohair,  and  she  was  a  fair  sample  of 
breed.  There  might  have  been  a  few  better,  and 
certainly  there  were  some  worse.,  I  could  not  find 
one  which  combined  many  good  points. 

Getting  the  Goats. — After  inspecting  many  goats 
and  seeing  thousands,  I  selected  four  animals  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  which  combined  the 
greatest  number  of  good  points.  The  Turkish  Gov- 
ernment had  said  "No,"  and  every  one  who  knew 
Constantinople  and  the  Turks  had  said,  "  You  cannot 
get  out.  It  can't  be  done.  I  have  lived  in  this  coun- 
try for  years,  and  if  any  one  can  do  it  I  can,  but  I 
advise  you  to  save  your  money."  And  after  having 
been  followed  for  three  days  while  in  the  interior,  and 
knowing  that  our  own  growers  might  think  my  opin- 
ion was  "sour  grapes,"  I  decided  that  money  and 
energy  might  teach  "an  old  dog  new  tricks." 

The  goats  are  a  sorry  looking  lot  now,  but  they 
are  the  genuine  and  will  grow  new  hair  for  the  shorn 
locks  in  the  sunny  California  climes.  A  ride  on  mule 
back,  then  on  camels,  a  trip  in  a  closed  carriage, 
then  to  be  tightly  packed  in  a  sack  and  carried  for 
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miles  on  a  man's  back  ;  next  to  be  given  a  hay  ride 
on  the  Bosphorus  (under  a  boatload  of  loose  hay) ;  to 
be  shorn  in  cold  weather  and  run  through  coal  dust, 
only  to  look  a  death  ax  in  the  face,  but  to  be  saved 
by  a  golden  wand  ;  again,  through  the  streets  of  the 
Oriental  capital  in  an  open  wagon,  but  looking  more 
like  dead  animals  than  live  ones,  even  now  to  be 
stopped  three  times  by  customs  officials  and  police, 
and  as  many  times  passed  by  that  wonderful  bak- 
schiesh  from  an  invisible  hand — they  are  out  of  the 
Ottoman  empire  now,  but  they  have  yet  a  long  and 
tiresome  trip.  I  hope  that  they  may  impart  some 
good  points  with  their  new  blood. 


Sheep  on  the  Forest  Reserves. 

J.  H.  Kirkpatrick,  the  well-known  sheep  breeder 
of  Stockton,  writes  a  reply  to  a  forestry  advocate 
who  impeached  the  sheep,  for  an  Eastern  journal. 
Much  of  his  letter  is  occupied  with  controversial  sal- 
lies at  writer  whom  he  criticises,  which  we  omit  be- 
cause we  cannot  supply  the  cause  of  the  controversy. 
The  following  are  the  clear  claims  on  the  side  of  the 
sheep  : 

The  sheepmen  have  been  taking  their  flocks  to  the 
mountains  since  the  dry  year  of  1864.  They  have  in 
many  instances  taken  up  land  and  improved  their 
ranges  under  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  de- 
cisions of  the  Supreme  Court  declaring  the  public 
lands  to  be  "  commons,"  and  had  built  up  an  indus- 
try that  was  utilizing  the  foothills  and  mountain 
ranges  in  a  way  that  was  bringing  considerable 
wealth  to  the  State,  giving  to  the  consumers  a  large 
supply  of  healthy  meat  at  very  low  cost. 

Every  laborer  on  the  farms  and  in  the  cities  was  a 
gainer  by  the  industry.  No  harm  resulted  to  the 
forests  or  the  water  supply  of  the  valleys. 

The  forests  were  increasing,  the  lands  suitable  for 
agriculture  were  being  taken  up  and  improved,  cheap 
meat  was  furnished  to  everybody,  and  the  wool  from 
our  flocks  clothed  the  multitude. 

Already  the  millions  of  sheep  formerly  kept  in  Cali- 
fornia are  reduced  to  less  than  one-third  the  number 
formerly  kept.  The  foothill  ranges  are  worthless, 
while  the  butcher  pays  twice  as  much  for  his  muttons 
as  he  did  before  the  forests  were  reserved,  and  the 
poor  man  goes  hungry. 

Nor  is  this  all.  By  preventing  the  sheepmen  from 
going  on  their  mountain  ranges  and  not  allowing 
them  to  kill  the  "varmint"  that  they  had  kept 
thinned  out  by  constant  vigilance,  the  bear,  California 
lion,  coyotes,  wildcats  and  other  beasts  of  prey  are 
rapidly  killing  off  their  deer  and  destroying  the  do- 
mestic animals  of  the  mountain  settlers  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  Who  is  benefited  ?  A  few  cattlemen,  per- 
haps, but  in  our  State  the  strife  between  the  two 
branches  of  the  grazing  industry,  as  old  as  history, 
had  well  nigh  died  out  until  revived  by  these  illegal 
exclusions  of  the  sheep  from  forest  reservations. 

The  sheepmen  are  prepared  to  prove  that  every 
allegation  made  against  them  by  the  forest  superin- 
tendent or  the  nameless  authorities  he  quotes  is  false, 
and  they  court  the  fullest  investigation.  The  recent 
Act  of  Congress  allowing  the  pasturing  of  live  stock 
on  the  forest  reserves  in  other  States  should  have  in- 
cluded California  and  Nevada  as  well,  and  believing 
they  have  the  right  already  the  sheepmen  are  gener- 
ally preparing  to  take  their  stock  to  the  mountains, 
and  if  the  forest  ranger  or  his  superiors  of  the  Inte- 
rior Department  undertake  to  dispossess  them  they 
may  expect  an  organized  resistance.  The  sheepmen 
have  been  staunch  supporters  of  the  party  in  power 
and  were  not  led  astray  by  the  cry  of  imperialism  in 
the  recent  campaign,  but  some  of  them  are  inquiring 
if  we  are  not,  after  all,  living  under  an  autocratic 
government  right  here  at  home.  The  Interior  De- 
partment as  represented  by  its  rules  and  regulations 
governing  forest  reserves  is  certainly  tending  in  that 
direction. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Good  Milk  and  How  to  Secure  It. 


By  W.  J.  Stkodd,  manager  of  the  Tule  River  Creamery,  at  the 
Farmers'  Institute  at  Poplar. 

All  writers  on  the  manufacture  of  dairy  products 
begin  by  saying,  first  of  all,  that  to  have  high  grade 
goods  the  maker  must  have  good  milk.  Every  suc- 
cessful dairyman  who  sells  milk  to  families  in  the 
cities  will  say  his  success  lies  in  the  care  he  gives  his 
milk.  The  degree  of  success  which  a  creamery  at- 
tains, or  which  it  may  attain,  depends  very  largely 
on  the  manner  the  milk  it  receives  has  been  hauled. 
The  progressive  and  successful  cheese  maker,  who 
makes  a  uniform  quality  of  high-grade  cheese  which 
always  brings  the  top  price,  makes  his  cheese  from 
milk  that  has  been  well  and  properly  cared  for. 

On  the  other  hand,  failure  in  any  branch  of  dairy- 
ing, or  in  the  manufacture  of  any  dairy  product  is 
sure  to  follow  improper,  careless,  slipshod  handling 
of  milk,  and  if  we  thoroughly  study  the  success  and 
failure  in  the  manufactures  of  dairy  products  we  can 
in  nearly  every  case  trace  the  principal  cause  to  the 
care,  or  lack  of  care,  of  milk.  The  success  of  a 
creamery  and  the  reputation  of  the  butter  maker  will 


be  very  uncertain  unless  the  milk  it  receives  is  well 
and  carefully  treated  every  day  in  the  year. 

In  June  of  last  year  the  city  of  Los  Angeles  passed 
an  ordinance  forbidding  the  use  of  any  kind  of  pre- 
servative in  milk  or  cream.  At  first  the  dairymen 
thought  a  great  hardship  had  been  imposed  upon 
them  and  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  furnish  their 
customers  with  milk  and  cream  that  would  be  satis- 
factory in  keeping  qualities,  but  by  right  methods  in 
the  handling,  their  milk  was  much  improved  in  every 
respect  and  they  were  able  to  give  much  better  sat- 
isfaction, both  to  their  trade  and  to  themselves,  than 
ever  before. 

Proper  Care  Essential. — If  what  I  have  said  be 
true— and  I  believe'  it  is — then  the  proper  care  of 
milk  from  the  time  it  is  milked  until  received  at  the 
creamery  is  the  most  essential  thing  in  the  manu- 
facture of  high-class  creamery  butter. 

Probably  one  reason  so  much  milk  is  delivered  at 
creameries  in  bad  condition  is  because  patrons  have 
never  been  shown  that  it  is  to  their  interest,  and 
that  it  will  pay  them  well  to  bring  their  milk  in  prime 
condition,  and  that  every  time  a  creamery  receives 
bad  milk  every  patron,  the  owner  and  butter  maker 
are  injured;  because  every  batch  of  poor  milk  re- 
ceived affects  the  flavor  of  the  butter,  lessens  its 
value,  decreases  the  brand  and  injures  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  man  who  made  it.  Not  alone  do  the 
patrons  of  that  particular  creamery  suffer,  but  the 
patrons  of  every  other  creamery  in  the  same  section 
of  the  country  are  damaged,  because  the  reputation 
of  the  butter  of  that  locality  is  injured.  No  butter 
maker  can  make  faultless  butter  where  tainted  and 
badly  cared  for  milk  is  received,  and  if  the  manage- 
ment does  not  know  enough  to  detect  it  and  refuse  it, 
or  manifest  no  anxiety  or  worry  about  it,  or  will  not 
speak  about  it  to  the  patron  for  fear  of  losing  his 
patronage,  and  continues  day  after  day  receiving  bad 
milk,  he  will  soon  find  there  is  something  decidedly 
wrong  with  his  business.  The  patron  will  be  getting 
smaller  checks  and  the  butter  maker  will  be  looking 
for  another  job.  We  may  also,  and  I  think  without 
any  doubt,  find  one  of  the  causes  of  some  of  our  sur- 
plus and  low  priced  butter  in  the  filthy  milk  we  re- 
ceive at  our  creameries. 

Poor  Milk  Should  be  Refused. — Another  reason 
we  receive  so  much  bad  milk  is  because  we  accept  it 
and  pay  as  much  for  it  as  for  good  milk,  which  is  evi- 
dently wrong,  because  in  so  doing  we  encourage  the 
bad  milk.  We  often  do  it  because  we  are  afraid  of 
offending  the  patron  and  losing  his  patronage  by  re- 
fusing it,  but  I  cannot  agree  with  the  creamerymen 
who  think  thus,  because  if  a  patron's  milk  is  not 
good  he  generally  knows  it,  and  he  also  knows  it  is 
bad  through  his  own  careless,  slipshod  methods  of 
handling,  and  if  you  insist  in  a  firm,  but  polite  man- 
ner, on  having  nothing  but  clean,  good  flavored  milk, 
he  will  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  take  no  offense  and 
bring  his  milk  in  good  condition. 

Ditty  of  the  Butter  Maker. — In  order  to  accom- 
plish this  improvement  the  butter  maker  must  lead 
patrons  to  take  an  interest  in  their  part  of  the  pro- 
cess. He  must  gain  their  respect,  show  them  that 
he  is  intensely  interested  in  his  work,  and  that  he  is 
working  for  their  good  and  watching  their  interests. 
He  must  appeal  to  their  consciences  and  show  them 
that  it  is  not  right  that  all  should  suffer  for  the  neg- 
lect and  carelessness  of  one.  He  must  be  vigilant 
and  watchful  at  the  weigh  can  and  must  be  firm  in 
his  refusal  to  take  milk  that  is  unfit.  He  must  make 
them  fully  and  thoroughly  understand  how  and  why 
bad  milk  delivered  by  one  patron  is  the  cause  of  a 
financial  loss  to  each.  His  milk  may  decrease  the 
value  of  the  entire  production  of  that  day  and  cause 
a  loss  to  every  patron.  The  patrons  expect  the  but- 
ter maker  to  make  a  first-class  article.  He,  there- 
fore, has  the  right  to  expect  them  to  furnish  first- 
class  milk,  clean  and  free  from  taints  and  foul  odors. 
He  must  teach  them  how  milk  generally  becomes 
contaminated,  the  causes  of  the  bad  changes,  and 
how  to  avoid  them  in  the  most  effective  manner. 

Ignorance  to  Blame.  —  Many  patrons  do  not 
thoroughly  understand  the  fundamental  principles 
which  should  be  observed  in  the  delivery  of  good 
milk.  Ignorance  of  these  principles,  probably,  is  as 
much  the  cause  of  bad  milk  as  intentional  neglect. 
Many  patrons  will  promptly  improve  conditions  when 
their  conditions  are  pointed  out  to  them.  The  time 
has  come  when  milk  need  not  be  hauled  according  to 
uncertain  theories.  Science  has  come  in  and  enlight- 
ened us  so  we  now  can  trace  many  effects  to  their 
causes  and  avoid  many  objectionable  conditions  in 
milk  by  removing  the  causes  that  made  them. 

Bacteria. — It  is  a  well-known  and  established  fact 
that  souring,  bad  flavors,  decomposition  and  purifi- 
cation in  milk  are  caused  by  minute,  microscopic 
vegetable  organisms  called  bacteria.  Their  study 
will  become  at  once  interesting,  instructing,  and 
profitable  to  any  one  interested  in  the  production  or 
handling  of  milk.  So  much  has  been  written  about 
them  and  their  action  upon  milk  that  any  one  desir- 
ing to  post  himself  can  easily  find  plenty  to  read 
about  them,  and  I  think  the  patrons  should  be  in- 
duced and  encouraged  to  read  upon  this  subject  so 
that  they  can  more  intelligently  care  for  their  milk. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  details  as  to  the  effects 
produced  by  numerous  forms  of  bacteria.  Some  are 
very  troublesome  whenever  they  find  their  way  into 


the  milk,  producing  disagreeable  flavors  whenever 
they  are  allowed  to  multiply  therein.  Patrons  should 
be  taught  how  to  keep  as  many  of  these  germs  as 
possible  out  of  the  milk,  and  also  how  to  retard  their 
action  and  thereby  deliver  their  milk  in  good  condi- 
tion. After  the  patron  has  learned  something  about 
bacteria  and  their  action  on  milk,  and  finds  they  can- 
not all  be  kept  out  he  naturally  asks  himself  how  the 
harmful  action  of  those  that  do  get  in  can  be  stopped. 
When  he  knows  their  source,  how  to  avoid  their  get- 
ting into  milk,  and  how  to  stop  their  action  after 
getting  in,  he  should  be  held  wholly  responsible,  and 
he  alone,  for  the  condition  of  his  milk.  But,  until  the 
patrons  have  made  some  study  and  have  obtained  a 
more  thorough  and  practicable  knowledge  of  bacteria, 
butter  makers  must  content  themselves  by  giving  in- 
structions and  laying  down  rules  for  the  care  of  milk. 
But  without  a  more  thorough  knowledge  of  milk,  the 
patron  cannot  see  the  use  of  all  the  extra  work  you 
put  upon  them  and  will  neglect  some  of  the  most  im- 
portant steps  in  the  care  of  his  milk,  thereby  render- 
ing almost  useless  the  other  things  he  does  that  he 
happens  to  think  of.  The  different  steps  in  the  care 
of  milk  may  be  compared  to  the  parts  of  an  engine,  if 
one  necessary  part  is  weak  the  strength  and  useful- 
ness of  the  whole  engine  is  impaired. 

Education. — If  in  giving  instructions  and  laying 
down  rules  the  butter  maker  can  show  the  patron 
the  whys  and  wherefores  of  each  and  every  step, 
very  much  will  have  been  done  to  secure  a  better 
quality  of  milk  for  our  creameries.  In  fact,  the  whole 
thing  resolves  itself  into  a  matter  of  training  and 
educating  the  patrons  on  this  too-much-neglected 
subject.  One  way  to  teach  them  would  be  to  outline 
a  talk  explaining  and  describing  in  detail  each  step 
in  the  care  of  milk  fully  and  clearly.  Another  good 
way  to  educate  the  patrons  is  to  put  reading  matter 
treating  on  this  subject  into  their  hands.  A  great 
deal  of  this  can  be  had  for  the  asking  from  the  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  63  treats  this  subject  very  exhaustively, 
and  should  be  in  the  hand  of  every  creamery  patron. 

United  Effort. — Creameries  near  each  other 
should  make  a  concerted  movement  in  this  matter  for 
the  mutual  benefit  of  themselves  and  their  patrons. 
They  should  meet  and  formulate  a  definite  plan  of 
action,  work  in  unison,  for  in  this,  as  in  other  things, 
"in  unison  there  is  strength."  They  should  secure 
and  distribute  literature,  publish  rules  and  instruc- 
tions, hold  meetings  to  instruct  patrons;  and  as 
aeration  and  cooling  is  the  very  best  thing  that  can 
be  done  for  milk,  they  should  adopt  some  good 
aerator  and  cooler  to  be  used  by  every  patron,  and 
make  its  use  obligatory;  but  to  do  this  each  cream- 
ery must  refuse  to  receive  milk  from  patrons  who 
quit  other  creameries  because  fault  was  found  with 
their  milk,  or  because  they  would  not  use  the  aerator 
and  observe  the  rules  and  instructions. 

The  creameries,  fifteen  in  number,  comprising  the 
Los  Angeles  Creamery  Board  of  Trade,  unanimously 
adopted  resolutions  favoring  aeration  and  adopted 
an  aerator,  after  having  made  thorough  investiga- 
tion, which  strains,  aerates  and  cools  the  milk. 
Each  patron  is  supplied  with  one  at  a  small  outlay 
and  is  obliged  to  use  it;  otherwise  his  milk  will  not  be 
received  by  any  of  the  Board  of  Trade  Creameries. 
So  far  no  one  has  refused  to  use  the  aerator  and  fol- 
low the  rules  and  instructions.  This  has  made  a  de- 
cided improvement  in  the  quality  of  the  butter. 
But  these  things  alone  will  not  be  sufficient.  The 
butter  maker  who  would  have  good  milk  must,  in- 
stead of  having  some  cheap  boy  at  the  weighing 
platform,  take  his  position  there  himself,  inspect 
every  patron's  milk  and  in  justice  refuse  to  accept 
any  and  all  milk  that  is  unfit.  This  must  be  done 
without  partiality,  no  matter  who  brings  the  faulty 
milk,  for  it  is  not  right  that  all  should  suffer  in 
pocket  and  reputation  for  the  neglect  and  careless- 
ness of  a  few.  Of  course,  it  requires  a  great  deal  of 
tact,  and  judgment  and  common  sense  to  do  this,  and 
there  should  be  no  doubt  about  its  justice  in  the 
mind  of  the  patron.  By  carrying  out  this  plan  the 
butter  maker  can  best  secure  the  interests  of  his 
patrons,  command  their  respect  and  win  a  high  repu- 
tation for  himself  and  his  goods. 


The  resort  to  onion  growing  in  the  Stockton  vicin- 
ity this  year  has  brought  large  supplies  in,  so  that 
the  demand  is  dulled  for  the  moment.  It  is  re- 
ported from  Stockton  that  those  who  went  about 
among  growers  a  short  time  ago  estimated  the 
season's  yield  at  from  80,000  to  100,000  sacks, 
or  about  20%  more  than  ever  before.  Most  of 
the  onions  are  grown  by  Italians,  who  have  small 
holdings  of  land.  They  produce  from  250  to  300  sacks 
on  an  acre,  and  secure  from  60  to  80  cents  per  sack 
as  an  average  price.  As  high  as  412  sacks  have  been 
obtained  from  an  acre,  but  this  was  an  exception.  It 
is  probable  that  the  drop  in  values  in  this  market 
may  help  in  the  disposition  of  the  crop  elsewhere.  As 
the  California  crop  is  available  a  month  or  so  before 
the  onions  grown  in  Texas  and  Louisiana,  the  Cali- 
fornia vegetable  goes  well  throughout  the  Middle 
States,  and  several  of  the  Stockton  commission  men 
have  for  some  time  had  orders  for  dozens  of  carloads 
to  go  as  far  east  as  the  Missouri  river,  but  the  grow- 
ers refused  to  sell  in  such  quantities  as  the  dealers 
would  like.  With  the  present  local  situation,  growers 
will  be  ready  to  furnish  material  for  this  movement. 
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ALAMEDA. 
The  Cherry  Crop  Failure.— San 
Leandro  Reporter  :  The  failure  of  the 
cherry  crop  in  Alameda  county,  about 
which  a  good  deal  was  said  at  the  time  the 
heavy  frosts  occurred,  is  now  a  conceded 
fact.  A  full  cherry  crop  in  Alameda 
county  means  $250,000  or  $300,000  in 
money,  and  perhaps  more.  It  is  estimated 
that  in  the  San  Leandro  section  there  are 
450  acres  of  cherry  land,  and  that  a  full 
crop  there  is  worth  $100,000.  In  the  re- 
gion of  Haywards  and  San  Leandro  and 
in  the  Niles  and  Centerville  sections  there 
is  a  much  larger  cherry  crop.  A  repre- 
sentative of  one  of  the  canneries  of  the 
county  made  a  tour  of  the  San  Leandro 
district  a  few  days  since  and  found  that 
there  were  almost  no  cherries  of  any  vari- 
ety to  be  had.  The  manager  of  a  local 
cannery  at  San  Leandro  stated,  as  further 
confirmation  of  this  report,  that  in  a  two 
days'  run  his  cannery  could  put  up  every 
cherry  in  Alameda  county. 

BUTTE. 

Fine  Hemp.— Chico  Record  :  John 
Heaney,  the  father  of  the  hemp  industry 
in  this  State,  planted  about  200  acres  of 
land  to  hemp  about  five  years  ago  on  the 
Kirk  ranch  near  Gridley,  and  the  average 
height  of  this  hemp  was  15  feet,  while  on 
many  of  the  fields  the  stalks  attained  a 
height  of  18  feet.  This  year  Mr.  Heaney 
has  300  acres  of  the  farm  of  Congressman 
Marion  Biggs,  near  Gridley,  planted  to 
hemp  and  this  has  now  attained  a  height 
of  4  feet  and  has  several  months  to  grow. 
His  last  year's  crop  brought  better  prices 
in  the  Eastern  market,  though  the  fiber 
was  in  tow,  than  the  famous  straight-fiber 
hemp  of  Kentucky,  which  is  supposed  to 
be  the  finest  grown. 

Wild  Mustard.— Biggs  Argus  :  Mus- 
tard is  becoming  a  menace  to  future 
crops,  and  unless  the  farmers  take  active 
steps  to  destroy  it  their  land  will  in  a  few 
years  be  so  seeded  to  it  that  it  will  be  al- 
most impossible  to  produce  a  crop  of 
grain. 

Suggestions  as  to  How  to  Treat 
Rain-Damaged  Hay. — Chico  Enter- 
prise: Walter  Ballard,  who  has  had,  per- 
haps, a  more  varied  experience  in  handling 
hay  under  all  kinds  of  conditions  than  any 
man  in  this  section,  gives  the  following 
opinion  as  to  the  proper  treatment  of  hay 
lying  in  the  shock  during  rain :  Hay 
should  not  be  scattered,  but  should  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  shock  until 
nearly  dry,  but  stacked  before  it  becomes 
thoroughly  dry  or  bleached.  In  stacking, 
salt  should  be  scattered  through  the  hay 
— about  three  or  four  pounds  to  the  ton — 
which  will  prevent  immediate  sweating 
and  will  absorb  the  moisture  before  the 
hay  is  thoroughly  dry.  It  will  also  cause 
an  even  color  and  its  ordinary  freshness 
will  be  retained.  The  sweating  process  is 
very  essential,  as  it  produces  the  sugar  in 
the  straw,  which  makes  its  feeding  and 
strengthening  qualities. 

CALAVERAS. 
A  Jack  With  White  and  Curly 
Wool.  —  Calaveras  Prospect:  Farmer 
Vance  of  Jenny  Lind  has  a  pair  of  young 
twin  jacks  that  he  is  prouder  of  than  is 
their  own  mother.  He  calls  them  Jack 
and  Gill,  and  they  are  truly  fine  animals. 
One  of  them  is  not  particularly  different 
from  any  juvenile  of  the  species  and  re- 
sembles its  mother  in  all  except  size;  but 
the  other  is  covered  with  a  fleece  of  wool, 
white  and  curly  as  a  sheep. 

COLUSA. 

Some  Good  and  Some  Harm.— Colusa 
Sun,  May  24 :  The  damage  by  the  late 
rain  will  be  confined  practically  to  the  hay 
crop.  The  feed,  owing  to  the  preceding 
rain,  had  not  dried  up  enough  to  be  badly 
damaged  now.  It  will  do  good  to  all  late- 
sown  grain,  and  will  make  some  of  the 
earlier  winter  sowing  heavier  and 
plumper.  At  this  writing  it  is  hard  to 
say  just  how  much  good  or  how  much 
damage  has  been  done.  If  the  hay 
makers  had  been  more  in  earnest  about 
getting  the  hay  under  cover,  the  damage 
would  not  have  been  great.  It  may  be 
said,  in  extenuation  of  the  seeming  lack  of 
proper  exertion  to  get  the  hay  housed, 
that  the  cool  weather  of  the  previous  ten 
days  did  not  by  any  means  promote  the 
rapid  curing  of  the  hay,  and  much  of  it 
was  not  dry  enough  to  put  up  in  bulk. 

MERCED. 

Will  Pay  a  Bounty  on  Coyotes.— 
Hanford  Sentinel:  The  'supervisors  of 
Merced  county  have  passed  an  ordinance 
placing  a  bounty  of  $1.50  each  on  coyote 
scalps.  The  ordinance  is  so  drawn  as  to 
leave  little  room  for  trickery  or  fraud. 
The  person  claiming  the  bounty  must  pro- 
duce the  body  of  the  coyote  before  the 
supervisors  or  justice  of  the  peace  of  the 
district,  and  the  animal  must  be  scalped 
in  Jijtie  presence  of  such  official.   For  this 


the  claimant  must  pay  the  official  25  cents 
for  each  coyote,  leaving  the  bounty  really 
only  $1.25. 

SACRAMENTO. 

New  Fruit  Picking  Baskets.— Fol- 
som  Telegraph :  R.  A.  Wakefield  of 
Orangevale  has  invented  a  basket  for 
fruit  pickers  which  promises  to  be  a  de- 
cided success.  It  is  made  to  hang  over 
the  shoulders  by  straps  and  is  so  arranged 
that  the  person  using  it  has  perfect  free- 
dom of  the  arms.  The  basket  is  also  con- 
trived so  that  it  can  be  emptied  without 
bruising  the  fruit,  as  is  often  done  with 
the  ordinary  basket. 

MADERA. 

Beats  an  Incubator.— Madera  Mer- 
cury: W.  H.  Rowe,  who  lives  in  the 
Hughes  addition,  has  two  turkey  hens 
which  are  better  than  incubators  for 
hatching  eggs.  These  two  birds  have 
hatched  out  140  chickens  each,  having  set 
seven  weeks  continuously.  At  the  end  of 
the  seventh  week  one  of  the  turkeys 
struck  and  refused  to  set  on  the  eighth 
batch  of  eggs.  The  other  bird  is  now  on 
the  eighth  setting,  and  will  be  finished  in 
a  week  and  a  half.  Twenty-five  hen  eggs 
were  put  under  each  turkey,  the  birds 
being  able  to  cover  that  number.  They 
averaged  twenty  birds  to  the  setting.  As 
fast  as  the  chickens  were  hatched  they 
were  placed  with  broody  hens.  Mr.  Rowe 
is  an  Englishman  who  learned  the  trick 
of  forcing  turkeys  to  work  overtime  in 
the  old  country.  He  arranged  his  nests 
so  that  he  could  keep  the  turkeys  locked 
in.  Every  day  he  took  the  hens  off  the 
nest  and  fed  them  in  a  little  yard,  closing 
the  door  leading  to  the  nest.  When  the 
bird  had  been  fed  the  door  to  the  nest 
was  opened  and  the  birds  were  allowed  to 
go  back.  In  cold  weather  the  birds  go 
back  at  once,  but  when  the  weather  is 
warm  they  remain  away  a  long  time 
feeding. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Creamery  Being  Run  on  the  Co- 
operative  Plan.  —  Lodi  Sentinel : 
Heretofore  the  patrons  of  the  Lodi  cream- 
ery have  been  paid  only  according  to  the 
amount  of  milk  each  brought  in,  and 
whatever  surplus  was  left  after  deducting 
running  expenses  was  devoted  to  wiping 
out  the  original  debt  contracted  by  the 
stockholders,  who  purchased  the  plant 
and  finally  had  to  double  its  capacity.  Up 
to  this  time  the  stockholders  have  not  re- 
ceived a  cent  on  their  outlay,  but  now 
that  the  debt  has  been  cleared  away  they 
will  come  in  for  a  fair  dividend,  after 
which  the  patrons  will  divide  the  balance 
of  the  profits  among  themselves  pro  rata. 
In  addition,  the  patrons  will  be  paid  at  the 
end  of  each  month,  as  usual,  for  their 
milk.  Only  those  of  the  patrons  who  en- 
ter into  the  agreement,  however,  will  get 
in  on  the  co-operative  movement. 

Exceedingly  Large  Eggs.  —  Lodi 
Sentinel:  Harrison  Brannack  enjoys  the 
distinction  of  having  a  big  Black  Minorca 
hen  which  lays  monster  eggs.  He  has 
quite  a  hennery  and  has  good  success  with 
his  fowls.  He  exhibited  two  eggs  laid  by 
this  famous  hen,  each  measuring  6£x8 
inches.  They  were  perfect  specimens. 
This  one  hen  in  particular  steadily  lays 
such  eggs,  though  these  were  larger  than 
the  usual  product.  Except  for  fancy  set- 
tings these  large  eggs  are  worth  no  more 
than  the  common  kind,  the  dealers  mak- 
ing no  discriminations.  For  hatching 
they  sell  at  $1  per  set. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

New  Device  for  Pulling  Up  Trees. 
— Santa  Barbara  Press :  Mr.  Higgins  of 
Carpinteria  has  found  it  necessary  to  pull 
up  100  barren  lemon  trees.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  has  devised  a  novel  arrangement 
which  lifts  the  tree  from  the  ground, 
roots  and  all.  The  contrivance  consists  of 
a  stout  triangular  wooden  frame  a  few 
feet  in  height.  This  is  placed  against  the 
trunk  with  its  base  a  few  feet  from  the 
butt  of  the  tree,  and  a  rope  is  passed  over 
its  top,  connecting  with  a  block  and  tackle 
on  its  outer  edge  with  a  chain  grip  on  the 
tree  at  the  other  end.  A  team  of  horses 
is  thus  easily  able  to  pull  the  tree  without 
cutting  the  roots. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Effects  of  the  Rain.— Gilroy  Ga- 
zette, May  25  :  The  rain  on  Monday  was 
general  throughout  this  and  other  coast 
counties.  In  this  city  the  precipitation 
was  .80  of  an  inch,  making  the  total  rain- 
fall 24.69  inches  for  the  season.  The  dam- 
age done  in  this  valley  was  principally  to 
standing  grain,  large  areas  of  which  were 
flattened.  As  to  hay,  we  are  informed 
that  the  loss  will  be  nominal,  becauso  the 
storm  was  followed  by  sunny  weather. 
Orchards  were  benefited,  as  cultivation  is 
now  possible. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 
Fruit  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaron- 
ian  :    The  rain  may  have  done  damage  to 
cherries,  but  the  crop  is  so  light  that  in 
but  few  places  will  it  pay  for  picking.  


This  seems  to  be  a  Gravenstein  year.  The 
trees  of  that  variety  are  unusually  full  of 
fruit.  There  may  be  a  better  apple  than 
a  perfect  Gravenstein,  but  not  in  its  sea- 
son. Foothill  orchards  northwest  of 

this  valley,  in  which  there  was  promise  of 
a  good  prune  crop  four  weeks  ago.  have 
been  well  thinned  by  the  "drop  "which 

has  been  going  on  this  month.  The 

Newtown  crop  this  year  is  something 
which  surprises  even  experienced  orchard 
buyers.  It  is  extremely  heavy,  and  the 
healthy  character  of  the  trees  gives  prom- 
ise that  all  of  the  crop  which  should  ma- 
ture will  remain.  Several  berry  grow- 
ers are  "trying  out  "  new  strawberries  in 
the  effort  to  find  a  variety  that  will  take 
the  place  of  the  Melinda,  which  is  claimed 
to  be  "wearing  out."  We  were  shown 
this  week  a  sample  of  a  new  berry  which 
M.  A.  Hudson  is  experimenting  with.  It 
is  a  handsome  berry  and  lopks  as  if  it 
would  stand  long  distance  shipment.  If 
it  will  bear  up  to  the  Melinda  it  will  be  a 
winner  for  Mr.  Hudson.  A  firm  berry — 
one  that  will  stand  shipment  to  Arizona 
and  southern  California  points,  is  called 
for  by  the  trade. 

SOLANO. 

Fairly  Good  Crop  Outlook.— Dixon 
Tribune:  There  will  be  a  full  crop  of 
peaches  after  all.  Some  orchard  men  are 
thinning  while  others  are  saved  that 
trouble.  Prunes  are  a  failure  while 
almonds  are  rather  short.  From  the  pres- 
ent outlook,  the  almond  grower  would  be 
justified  in  demanding  15  cents  for  his 
high-grade  almonds,  and  it  looks  as  if  he 
would  get  it.  The  recent  rain  will  have 
the  effect  of  increasing  the  grain  crop  in 
some  places  at  least  50%. 

SONOMA. 

To  Have  a  Cannery.  —  Sebastopol 
Times  :  The  Rose  cannery  will  be  located 
at  Sonoma.  W.  A.  Rose  and  Mr.  Suy- 
dam,  constituting  the  Rose  Cannery  Co., 
have  accepted  the  offer  of  the  Sonoma 
Valley  Bank  and  the  Sonoma  Board  of 
Trade,  giving  them  an  acre  of  land  front- 
ing on  the  California  Northwestern  Rail- 
way depot  and  a  large  wine  cellar  build- 
ing. All  that  now  remains  is  for  the 
requisite  sum  to  the  raised  for  the  re- 
moval of  the  cellar  to  the  proper  place. 
This  the  board  has  proposed  to  raise. 
The  cannery  is  expected  to  operate  this 
season. 

Prospect  of  Good  Crop.— Santa 
Rosa  Press-Democrat :  A  correspondent 
writes  from  Summit  Joint  that  the 
weather  there  is  most  favorable  for  all 
growing  crops.  Foggy  mornings  and  cool 
atmosphere  have  been  in  evidence  since 
the  late  rains.  Early  sown  grain  will  pro- 
duce a  heavy  crop  of  hay  and  late  sown 
has  been  greatly  benefited  by  the  late 
rains  and  will  make  a  good  crop.  Most 
kinds  of  fruit  will  make  a  fair  crop  if  the 
weather  continues  favorable.  It  is  hoped 
that  the  open  season  for  frosts  has  closed. 
The  grass  on  the  ranges  is  most  abundant 
and  stock  is  doing  well. 

SUTTER. 

Bees  a  Benefit  to  Orchards. — Sut- 
ter County  Farmer:  In  several  of  the 
cherry  orchards  near  this  place  the  crop 
has  been  larger  than  usual  and  well  dis- 
tributed over  the  trees.  In  conversation 
with  a  local  grower  recently,  he  attributed 
the  good  crop  largely  to  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  bees  which  he  had  in- 
stalled in  one  of  the  centrally  located  or- 
chard. Shortly  before  the  blooming  season 
he  had  a  bee  man  bring  a  lot  of  hives  of 
these  busy  workers  to  the  orchard  and 
kept  them  there  until  the  fruit  set.  The 
bees  evidently  had  much  to  do  with  the 
thorough  pollenization  of  the  blossoms,  as 
the  excellent  fruit  crop  showed. 

TEHAMA. 

Bad  for  the  Sheep.  —  Red  Bluff 
Cause:  Some  of  the  sheep  men  who 
started  to  the  mountains  early  this  spring 
with  their  sheep  were  caught  in  severe 
storms  and  many  of  them  have  suffered 
heavy  loss.  Mandus  Johnson,  who  had 
his  sheep  near  Yolo  Bolo  when  the  storm 
set  in,  reports  that  he  lost  150  head.  He 
was  not  so  far  in  the  mountains  but  what 
he  could  return  to  the  valley.  He  says 
there  were  several  ahead  of  him  who 
could  not  return  and  they  ran  the  risk  of 
losing  all  their  sheep.  At  Deer  creek 
meadows  it  is  reported  the  sheep  are  run- 
ning wild  and  find  feed  scarce  owing  to 
the  snow,  and  the  ownors  of  them  may 
never  be  able  to  gather  them  up. 

Seriously  Injured  by  a  Stallion. 
— Red  Bluff  Sentinel:  Frank  Cassin  lies 
on  a  sofa  in  the  office  of  the  Luna  Stable, 
with  his  head  bandaged  and  a  piece  bitten 
from  his  scalp,  his  right  thumb  broken, 
from  which  the  bono  protruded,  his  side 
badly  bruised  and  his  other  hand  bitten. 
The  injuries  were  inflicted  by  Henry 
Weltfeldt's  stallion  "  Escort, "  which  has 
been  raced  over  the  norths:  n  circuit,  and 
has  aiways  had  the  reputation  of  being 
kind  and  easily  managed.    Mr.  Cassin  has 


taken  care  of  him  for  two  seasons  and 
never  had  any  trouble  before.  To-day 
"Escort"  was  tied  by  guy  straps  from 
each  side  of  his  head,  and  he  was  being 
curried  on  the  neck  by  Mr.  Cassin,  who 
was  facing  him,  when  the  horse  broke  the 
straps  and  reached  around  and  caught 
Mr.  Cassin  under  the  right  arm  with  his 
teeth.  Frank  was  lifted  from  his  feet  and 
shaken  as  a  terrier  would  a  rat.  He  tried 
to  beat  the  horse  off,  but  was  held  down 
and  he  then  crawled  under  the  manger. 
The  horse  got  down  on  his  knees  to  reach 
under  the  manger  and  caught  Mr.  Cas- 
sin's  hand  in  his  mouth  and  pulled  him 
out.  The  maddened  animal  then  began 
to  bite  Mr.  Cassin 's  head,  taking  a  piece 
out  of  his  scalp.  The  injured  man  cried 
for  help  and  again  crawled  under  the 
manger,  when  the  horse  again  got  down 
on  his  knees  and  got  Mr.  Cassin's  other 
hand  and  arm  in  his  mouth.  The  animal 
was  dragging  his  helpless  victim  out  when 
help  arrived,  and  as  the  men  shouted  to 
the  horse,  he  turned  to  the  front  of  the 
stall,  and  they  caught  the  end  of  the 
broken  strap,  allowing  Mr.  Cassin  to 
escape. 

TULARE. 

Farmers  Running  Hogs  on  Grain 
Fields.— Tulare  Times:  More  than  the 
usual  number  of  Tulare  county  farmers 
will  harvest  their  grain  crops  by  turning 
hogs  into  the  fields,  thus  getting  away 
from  high-priced  bags  and  the  whole 
problem  of  harvesting. 

Coyotes  Caught  by  Poisoned  Eggs. 
— Porterville  Enterprise:  Something  had 
been  disturbing  the  sitting  hens  of  A.  Rat- 
liff  near  Terrabella,  and  he  thought  he 
would  try  to  capture  the  intruder.  He 
poisoned  two  eggs  and  placed  them  in  a 
nest.  As  a  result  he  found  two  dead  coy- 
otes the  next  morning  lying  some  distance 
from  the  barn. 

Experimenting  With  the  Pistache 
Nut.— Visalia  Delta  :  I.  H.  Thomas  has 
received  from  the  United  States  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  some  roots  of  Pista- 
cia  vera,  which  he  has  set  out  and  will 
cultivate.  The  pistache  is  a  valuable  nut 
tree,  well  suited  for  culture  in  regions  hav- 
ing a  hot,  dry  climate.  The  nut  sells  in 
this  country  at  from  40  cents  to  $1.25  per 
pound,  wholesale.  They  are  already  ex- 
tensively used  in  America  for  flavoring 
confectionery  and  ice  creams,  and  it  is 
confidently  expected  that  they  will  be 
widely  used  as  a  table  nut,  to  be  served 
like  the  almond,  as  soon  as  they  become 
better  known.  In  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
nean countries,  where  the  pistache  is  the 
best  known  and  choicest  nut,  it  is  much 
more  used  for  eating  from  the  hand  than 
for  flavoring.  They  are  among  the  most 
delicious  nuts  known,  rather  smaller  than 
the  almond,  but  more  delicate  in  flavor 
and  a  little  oilier,  somewhat  resembling  in 
texture  and  taste  the  pinon  of  the  Rocky 
mountains.  Unlike  the  pinon  and  the 
almond,  the  pistache  nut  has  a  shell  eas- 
ily opened  with  the  fingers,  since  it  con- 
sists of  two  thin  valves,  which  split  open 
and  become  nearly  separated  as  the  fruit 
dries. 

YOLO. 

The  First  Car  of  Fresh  Fruit. — 
Winters  Express,  May  24:  The  first  full 
carload  of  green  fruit  for  the  season  left 
Winters  Monday,  May  20.  It  was  made 
up  by  the  various  companies.  A  car  a  day 
is  going  now  and  the  quantity  will  rapidly 
increase,  as  fruit  is  ripening  fast,  despite 
the  cool  weather.  Plums  and  peaches  are 
beginning  to  come  forward,  in  addition  to 
apricots,  and  next  week  will  witness  a  good 
deal  of  activity  in  fruit  shipping.  Pros- 
pects for  prices  on  all  shipping  fruit  are 
good  for  this  season.  The  recent  rain  did 
little  harm  to  fruit  here,  but  no  more  is 
wanted  just  now.  Trees  are  in  fine  condi- 
tion and  it  will  take  a  great  deal  of  hot 
weather  to  hurt  apricots. 

The  Army  Worm. — Woodland  Demo- 
crat: The  Army  worm  appears  to  be 
traveling  west  and  has  reached  the  ceme- 
tery. So  far  as  we  have  been  able  to  learn, 
its  devastations  have  been  confined  to 
Woodland  lawns. 

Planting  Beans  Instead  of 
Wheat.  —  Woodland  Democrat:  Sam 
Montgomery  has  engaged  in  the  bean 
business.  He  has  leased  200  acres  of  what 
is  known  as  the  Merkeley  farm,  about  4 
miles  east  of  the  Nelson  bridge,  on  Cache 
creek.  He  is  planting  190  acres  to  beans 
and  10  acres  to  popcorn.  The  seed  beans 
cost  6  cents  a  pound.  He  says  he  can  sell 
the  beans  at  2  cents  and  make  more  money 
than  if  he  put  the  land  in  wheat. 

YUBA. 

The  Giblin  Cherry  Crop. — Marys- 
ville  Democrat :  The  Giblin  Bros,  of  Yuba 
City  state  that  their  large  cherry  crop 
was  purchased  by  the  Sacramento  can- 
nery at  4  cents  per  pound  for  the  black 
and  5  cents  for  the  white  fruit,  nearly  all 
of  the  crop  being  of  tho  white  vat  ii  ty. 
These  prices  were  for  delivery  on  the 
platform  at  the  Yuba  City  depot. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


The  Old  Home  on  the  Hill. 

There  are  voices  ever  singing  of  the  loved 

and  long  ago, 
And  the  sweetness  of  the  music  makes  us 

glad  to  have  it  so. 
But  when  memory  holds  me  captive  and 

my  thoughts  run  as  they  will, 
They  revert  with  childish  fondness  to  tho 

old  home  on  the  hill. 

I  can  soe  the  tree  tops  waver,  as  the 

breezes  linger  low, 
While  the  sunshine  pales  in  glory  to  the 

mystic  afterglow, 
And  the  shadows  hang  so  deeply  in  the 

streamlet  by  tho  mill, 
As  the  moon  spreads  forth  her  grandeur 

o'er  the  old  home  on  the  hill. 

I  can  recollect  emotions,  thrills  of  joy  and 

pulse  of  pain, 
That  my  heart  was  keen  in  knowing,  as 

they  flooded  through  my  brain. 
But  the  love  lights  shimmer  richly,  like 

the  tide  that's  never  still, 
Shedding  beams  of  endless  halo  'round 

the  old  home  on  the  hill. 

I  am  sailing  o'er  life's  ocean  with  my 

Leader  in  command, 
And  he'll  guide  me  when  he  pleases  to  my 

own,  my  native  land. 
But  my  frail  heart  often  longoth,  while 

mine  eyes  with  rainbows  fill, 
For  another  happy  meeting  in  the  old 

home  on  the  hill. 


Romance  of  an  Amateur  Milkmaid. 

The  young  man  with  the  milk  pail  in 
his  hand  went  out  of  the  room  and  as 
the  door  closed  behind  him  Judith 
turned  towards  her  mother  and  sister 
with  fierce  indignation  in  her  brown 
eyes. 

"I  wish  you  wouldn't  do  that, 
mother,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice.  "It 
is  perfectly  horrid  to  ask  a  visitor  to 
milk  the  cow.  You  know  father  will  be 
home  in  half  an  hour  and  he  can  do  it 
then  just  as  well  as  not.  Ever  since 
John  Harwood  has  been  coming  here 
you  and  Sylvia  have  seemed  to  want 
to  make  a  hired  man  of  him,  getting 
him  to  bring  in  wood  and  do  er- 
rands and  milk.  Father,  too,  always 
keeps  out  of  the  way  Wednesday  after- 
noon so  as  to  get  out  of  doing  all  the 
work  he  can.  I  feel  ashamed  to  look 
people  in  the  face." 

"There,  that  will  do,"  said  Mrs. 
Simmons,  sternly.  "I  guess  John  isn't 
too  good  to  help  us  a  little. 

"  But  he  has  his  own  work  to  do  be- 
fore he  comes  here." 

"Well,"  said  Sylvia,  with  a  simper, 
he  seems  to  like  to  come  just  the  same. 
How  many  times  has  he  been  here  to 
supper  in  the  last  two  months  ?  " 

"And  to-day,"  Judith  said  hotly, 
"  of  all  times,  when  he  is  going  to  take 
Sylvia  to  that  dance,  and  has  come 
with  his  best  clothes  on." 

"Well,  we  gave  him  your  father's 
overalls  and  frock  to  wear,  didn't 
we?" 

"You  are  altogether  too  particu- 
lar," said  Sylvia,  contemptuously. 
"  Don't  you  know  that  if  you  get  folks 
to  do  things  for  you  it  makes  them  like 
you  all  the  better  ?  And,  besides,  it 
isn't  any  of  your  affair,  so  you  needn't 
get  so  excited  about  it.  He  doesn't 
do  these  things  for  you,  so  you  can  for- 
get all  about  it,"  then  Sylvia  laughed 
rather  unpleasantly. 

When  a  little  latter  John  Harwood 
came  in  with  the  milk,  Sylvia,  with  a 
sweet  smile,  went  forward  and  took 
the  pail  from  his  hand.  "So  good  of 
you,"  she  murmured. 

She  carried  the  pail  into  the  pantry. 
"Here,  Judith,"  she  said,  "can't  you 
strain  the  milk  ?  Don't  make  me 
stand  here  holding  it  all  night."  She 
did  not  know  it,  but  the  young  man 
heard  what  she  said. 

At  supper  time  Mrs.  Simmons 
passed  the  cake  to  the  guest.  "  Sylvia 
made  it,"  she  said,  with  a  fond  glance 
at  her  eldest  daughter. 

"Indeed,"  responded  John,  "and 
did  she  make  that  delicious  bread  ?  " 

"  No,"  answered  his  hostess,  a  little 
shortly,  "Judith  made  that." 

"Now  if  you  will  go  in  the  sitting 
room  and  wait  a  little  while,  I  will  be 
all  ready,"   said  Sylvia,    when  they 


arose  from  the  table.  "If  you  can 
help  me,  mamma,  it  won't  take  so 
long." 

Thus  Judith  was  left  alone  with  the 
dishes.  When  she  was  alone  it  was 
her  habit  to  sing  to  herself.  So  for- 
getting all  about  John  Harwood,  she 
was  soon  singing  happily  about  her 
work. 

Suddenly  a  strong  bass  voice  joined 
in.  She  looked  quickly  toward  the 
sitting  room,  but  no  one  was  in  sight, 
so,  with  only  a  slight  hesitation,  she 
resumed  her  singing,  feeling  a  thrill 
of  delight  as  her  clear  soprano 
was  supported  by  that  vigorous  bass. 

When  the  song  was  ended  John  ap- 
peared at  the  door.  He  looked  at  Judith 
with  interest. 

I  did  not  know  you  could  sing,"  he 
said. 

"I  don't  think  you  know  it  now," 
she  said,  depreciatingly.  "I  just  hum 
a  little  to  myself  once  in  awhile,  but 
the  others  don't  like  to  hear  it." 

"  You  should  not  disparage  your 
ability.  I  took  a  few  lessons  once,  but 
if  I'd  had  as  good  a  voice  as  you  I 
would  not  have  given  it  up." 

"I  wish  I  could  take  lessons,  but  I 
never  had  time,  I  know  I  don't  do 
it  right,  and  that  is  why  I  never  want 
any  one  to  hear  me.  I  forgot  you 
were  listening." 

Just  then  Sylvia  appeared. 

Judith  was  left  with  her  dish-wash- 
ing. Once  she  passed  the  back  of  her 
hand  across  her  eyes  and  the  hand 
was  quite  wet. 

It  was  the  next  Wednesday  but  one, 
and  Sylvia,  her  mother  and  John  Har- 
wood were  in  the  sitting  room.  Judith 
was  getting  supper  in  the  kitchen. 
When  it  was  half-past  five  she  went 
out  into  the  back  room  and  put  on  an 
old  black  calico  skirt,  a  jacket  of  an- 
tiquated fashion  and  upon  her  head  a 
huge  sweeping  cap. 

Then  taking  the  milk  pail  and  lan- 
tern, went  out  to  the  barn.  "  There'll 
be  time  for  me  to  get  through  before 
he  starts  out,  and  I  can  get  these 
things  off.  I  should  hate  to  be  seen 
in  such  regimentals." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  John  Harwood 
went  to  the  barn.  Sylvia  and  her 
mother  failed  to  find  the  milk  pail,  so 
he  had  taken  the  next  best  thing,  a 
large  tin  pail,  with  straight  sides  and 
no  strainer.  The  lantern  was  missing, 
also,  but  he  said  he  could  manage  with- 
out it. 

When  he  got  to  the  barn  he  saw,  in 
the  light  cast  by  the  lantern,  a  gro- 
tesque figure  seated  beside  the  cow. 

"What  are  you  doing?"  he  asked 
as  soon  as  he  had  recovered  from  his 
first  surprise. 

"  Milking,"  was  the  brief  answer. 

He  listened  for  a  moment.  "I — I 
beg  your  pardon,"  he  then  said,  "but 
you  are  not  milking,  you  know — and 
you  are  crying." 

She  sprang  to  her  feet  and  faced 
him.  The  pail  fell  with  a  clatter  and 
the  cow  kicked  spasmodically. 

"Of  course  I'm  crying,"  she 
sobbed.  "Who  wouldn't  cry  to  find 
they  hadn't  wit  enough  to  milk  a  hor- 
rid old  cow  ?  And — and  she  kicked  me 
over  three  times.  Why,  Mr.  Harwood, 
what  are  you  doing  ?  " 

"I  am  just  putting  my  arm  about 
you,  and  as  it  is  going  to  stay  there 
for  awhile,  you  needn't  look  so  hor- 
rified. First  let  me  get  my  handker- 
chief and  wipe  away  those  tears — that 
is  better.  Now,  I  want  to  know  why 
you  were  trying  to  milk  that  cow?" 

"Because  I  hated  having  you  to  do 
it,  and  I  couldn't  stand  it  any  longer." 

"  But  I  don't  mind  doing  it." 

"Well,  I  do  mind  having  you.  Now, 
please  let  me  go,  or  you  will  be  late 
for  that  party." 

"What  party?" 

"Why  over  at  Upham  Center. 
Aren't  you  going  to  take  Sylvia  ?  " 

"No,  I  am  not.  I  did  think  of  it, 
but  as  long  as  I  did  not  say  anything 
to  her  about  it  I  am  not  going.  Not 
that  I  should  feel  obliged  to  go,  even 
if  I  had  said  anything — now.  Do  you 
want  to  know  what  I  am  going  to  do 
this  evening  ?  " 

"Yes." 

"I  am  going  to  stay  and  visit  you. 
And  before  I  go  home  you  are  going 
to  promise  to  marry  me. 

"Why— why,   John!     I   thought— I 


have  been  trying  all  the  time  to  think 
of  you  as  a  brother-in-law." 

"Trying,  Judith  ?  " 

"Yes,  because — oh,  John,  don't 
make  me  say  it." 

"  And  Judith,"  said  John,  "  I  believe 
I  have  loved  you  all  the  time,  only  you 
have  been  so  shy  and  reserved  that  I 
didn't  know  it." 

The  cow  stirred  uneasily.  Judith 
gave  a  happy  little  laugh.  "  Oh,  John," 
she  said,  "aren't  you  ever  going  to 
milk  that  cow  ?  " 

"Yes  I  am.  And,  what  is  more,  I 
am  going  to  milk  her  every  time  I 
come  here,  and  I  am  coming  oftener 
now.  So  if  you  feel  very  badly  about 
it,  you  can  set  the  day  just  as  soon  as 
you  like." 

"Perhaps  I  shall  learn  to  milk, 
yet,"  she  called  back  as  she  went 
hurrying  to  the  house.  She  took  off 
her  skirt  and  jacket  and  went  to  look- 
after  the  neglected  supper. 

"You  are  getting  awfully  careless," 
her  mother  complained.  "A  little 
more  and  that  water  would  have  gone 
on  my  foot." 

"I  should  think  you  were  crazy," 
said  Sylvia,  a  little  later.  "You  go 
flying  around,  singing  some  idiotic 
song,  and  what  under  the  sun  you  have 
that  hideous  sweeping  cap  on  your 
head  for  is  more  than  I  can  see." 

Judith  put  up  her  hand  and  snatched 
it  off,  coloring  guiltily. 

"Seems  to  me  it  takes  John  forever 
to  milk  to-night.  We'll  be  late  for  the 
party  if  we  don't  look  out,"  Sylvia 
said,  crossly. 

"And  Judith  is  late  about  supper, 
too,  said  Mrs.  Simmons.  "I  think  you 
had  better  put  on  your  dress  before 
supper.  It  will  take  longer  being  a 
new  one,  but  I  will  help  you." 

When  they  were  seated  at  the  table 
Sylvia  looked  very  pretty  in  her  smart 
new  gown  but,  somehow,  she  could  not 
get  a  glance  from  John.  When  his  eyes 
were  not  on  Judith  they  were  on  his 
plate. 

Supper  being  soon  finished,  John 
stepped  to  Judith's  side. 

"Sylvia,"  he  said.  Sylvia  colored 
slightly  ;  he  did  not  often  call  her  by 
her  first  name.  "Sylvia,  can't  you 
do  the  dishes  to-night  ?  Judith  and  I 
are  going  into  the  parlor.  You  see 
we  have  rather  a  good  deal  to  say 
to  each  other,  being  just  engaged.'  — 
Susan  Brown  Robbins  in  Chicago  Her- 
ald. 


Queer  Facts. 

The  only  town  in  a  civilized  country 
which  is  ruled  and  managed  entirely  by 
colored  men  is  Eatonville,  in  Orange 
county,  Florida. 

The  distinction  among  animals  of  re- 
quiring least  sleep  belongs  to  the  ele- 
phant. In  spite  of  its  capacity  for 
hard  work,  the  elephant  seldom  if  ever 
sleeps  more  than  four  or  occasionally 
five  hours. 

England's  Australasian  colonies  (New 
South  Wales,  Victoria,  Queensland, 
South  Australia,  Western  Australia, 
Tasmania  and  New  Zealand)  increased 
in  population  266%  between  1861  and 
1898. 

The  blood  is  a  colorless  liquid,  in 
which  little  red  globules  are  floating. 
Every  drop  of  it  contains  about  1,000,- 
000  of  the  globules,  and  they  are  sus- 
ceptible of  division  into  smaller  globules 
still. 

The  Danube  flows  through  countries 
in  which  fifty-two  languages  and  dia- 
lects are  spoken.  It  is  2000  miles  in 
length,  and  bears  on  its  current  four- 
fifths  of  the  commerce  of  eastern 
Europe. 

Among  its  many  curious  products, 
South  Africa  includes  the  sneezewood 
tree,  which  takes  its  name  from  the 
fact  that  one  cannot  cut  it  with  a  saw 
without  sneezing,  as  the  fine  dust  has 
exactly  the  effect  of  snuff. 


Teacher — "Now,  Tommy,  suppose 
you  had  two  apples,  and  you  gave  an- 
other boy  his  choice  of  them,  you  would 
tell  him  to  take  the  bigger  one,  wouldn't 
you?"  Tommy — "No,  mum."  Teacher 
—"Why?"  Tommy— "Cos  'twouldn't 
be  necessary." 


It  Isn't  the  Thing  You  Do. 

It  isn't  the  thing  you  do,  dear; 

It's  the  thing  you  leave  undone 
That  gives  you  a  bit  of  heartache 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 
The  tender  word  forgotten, 

The  letter  you  did  not  write, 
The  flowers  you  did  not  send,  dear, 

Are  your  haunting  ghosts  to-night. 
The  stone  you  might  have  lifted 

Out  of  a  brother's  way, 
The  bit  of  heartsome  counsel 

You  were  hurried  too  much  to  say. 
The  loving  touch  of  the  hand,  dear, 

The  gentle,  winning  tone 
Which  you  had  no  time  or  thought  for 

With  trouble  enough  of  your  own. 
These  little  acts  of  kindness 

So  easily  out  of  mind  ; 
These  chances  to  be  angels 

Which  we  poor  mortals  find. 
It  isn't  the  thing  you  do,  dear, 

It's  the  thing  you  leave  undone 
Which  gives  you  a  bit  of  a  heartache 

At  the  setting  of  the  sun. 

— Margaret  E.  Sangster. 


From  the  Enemy's  Line. 

"Teddy"  Wilkins,  Sergeant,  was 
lying  on  his  breast  behind  a  heap  of 
earth  listening  to  the  zip  of  Mauser  bul- 
lets over  his  head.  The  Spanish  picket 
line  was  sheltered  by  a  group  of  trees 
not  far  away,  and  occasionally  a  guerilla 
sharpshooter  sent  a  message  of  de- 
fiance from  the  high  branches. 

The  sergeant  belonged  to  a  New 
York  regiment  which  had  hurried  to 
the  front  almost  before  Congress  had 
officially  declared  that  the  United 
States  was  at  war  with  the  proud  old 
land  which  bad  taken  the  trouble  to  dis- 
cover her. 

Three  or  four  of  the  guerillas  had 
dropped  from  the  trees  and  the  Spanish 
stragglers  had  been  driven  back  to- 
ward Santiago  by  a  rattling  fire  from 
the  Springfield  rifles  of  the  volunteers. 
The  weather  was  entirely  too  hot  to 
follow  up  an  advantage  gained  over  a 
few  rice  fed  conscrips,  and  Company  K 
was  resting  a  bit  and  wondering  if  the 
commissary  department  would  call  upon 
them  that  day. 

"Teddy"  Wilkins  was  smoking  the 
artistically  colored  meerschaum  which 
he  had  brought  from  home.  There  had 
been  no  tobacco  in  the  rich  brown  bowl 
for  days,  and  the  sergeant  was  con- 
tentedly puffing  at  some  of  the  dried 
grass  of  the  country. 

"Hello!"  exclaimed  De  Jones. 
"Here  they  come  to  our  pink  tea  !  I 
wonder  how  they  found  out  we  were  re- 
ceiving this  afternoon.  Get  out  the 
Boston  wafers,  Sarg.,  and  I'll  hunt  up 
the  souvenir  spoons." 

"They  "  proved  to  be  a  slender  young 


FOR  CHILDREN 

Nothing,  that  comes  in  a 
bottle,  is  more  important  for 
children  than  Scott's  emulsion 
of  cod-liver  oil.  And  "impor- 
tant" means  that  it  keeps  them 
in  even  health,  on  the  highest 
plane  of  physical  life. 

"Do  they  live  on  it  then?" 

No ;  they  don't  touch  it,  ex- 
cept when  they  need  it. 

"When  do  they  need  it?" 

Whenever  they  show,  in 
whatever  way,  the  least  disturb- 
ance of  even  balance  of  health. 
It  is  not  for  acute  diseases, 
with  some  exceptions;  it  is  for 
a  slight  falling  off  from  first- 
rate  condition. 

It  is  to  be  used  as  a  food, 
whenever  their  usual  food  does 
not  quite  answer  the  purpose 
of  food. 

We'll  send  you  a  Utile  to  try,  if  you  like. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 
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hind  than  she  would  tell  even  the  sym- 
pathetic sergeant. 

Sergeant  Wilkins  as  he  walked  along- 
felt  a  violent  attack  of  jealousy. 

"Your  sweetheart,  perhaps,"  he 
suggested.    The  girl  shook  her  head. 

"Alas,  Senor,"  she  said,  "  not  so.  If 
it  were  a  few  years  ago  I  could  truth- 
fully answer  yes." 

The  sergeant  was  sorry,  but  at  last 
they  reached  the  rear.  The  young 
woman  and  her  mother  were  taken  un- 
der the  protection  of  a  branch  of  the 
Red  Cross.  The  sergeant  remained  near 
them  as  long  as  he  could,  and  then  re- 
luctantly started  back  to  the  front. 

"Perhaps  we  shall  meet  again,"  said 
the  girl,  just  before  he  went  away. 

"  You  give  me  great  hope,"  replied 
Teddy  Wilkins.  "If  I  can  ever  be  of 
service  to  you,  no  matter  where  you 
may  be,  you  must  let  me  know." 

The  girl  smiled  and  said  that  she 
would  never  forget  him.  The  young 
sergeant  touched  his  cap  and  with  one 
last,  lingering  glance  he  went  his  way. 
He  was  so  preoccupied  on  the  way 
back  that  the  soldiers  with  him  ex- 
changed sly  winks  and  assumed  ex- 
pressions intended  to  be  exceedingly 
lovelorn. 

Sergeant  Theodore  Wilkins  found 
little  time  that  night  to  think  of  the 
fair  senorita.  The  Spaniards  advanced 
and  it  took  all  the  vigor  of  the  ex- 
hausted volunteers  to  hold  them  in 
check.  Yet  even  when  the  Mausers 
filled  the  air  with  weird  songs  there 
came  to  Teddy  Wilkins  the  vision  of  a 
face  framed  in  dark  hair  and  the  sound 
of  a  voice  which  was  musical  and  low. 

Days  of  hard  fighting  followed  and 
when  it  was  all  over  Sergeant  Theodore 
Wilkins  went  in  search  of  her  who  had 
called  him  a  Sir  Galahad.  He  found 
her,  too,  within  the  protection  of  the 
American  lines,  sheltered  by  the  Red 
Cross,  and  happy  because  she  had  been 
reunited  with  her  own — her  husband 
and  her  four  children.- —  New  York 
Herald. 

Fashion  Notes. 


gowns  is  the  general  adoption  of  a 
sensible  length — not  really  short,  but 
just  short  enough  to  swing  clear  of  the 
ground  in  walking.  The  length  is  uni- 
form all  around.  This  applies,  of 
course,  to  skirts  for  morning  and 
street,  not  dressy  wear.  It  certainly 
is  a  long  step  toward  economy,  as  the 
longer  the  skirt  the  longer  the  laun- 
dress's and  cleaner's  bills. 

Tucking  continues  to  hold  its  con- 
spicuous position  in  the  fashionable 
wardrobe,  and  is  seen  in  linen,  chiffon, 
mousseline,  mull  and  other  transparent 
and  delicate  fabrics,  as  well  as  in 
taffeta. 

A  black  taffeta  jacket  which  is  most 
attractive  has  more  of  these  broad 
hand  tucks  tapering  in  at  the  waist  as 
the  jacket,  which  is  fitted,  tapers  in. 
The  tucks  on  this  turn  away  from  the 
front,  on  either  side,  and  on  the  sleeves 
run  diagonally  across.  There  are  little 
plaited  coat  tails  in  the  back  trimmed 
with  cord  effects  on  either  side  with 
two  little  crocheted  buttons  in  each 
one.  There  is  a  belt  of  the  taffeta 
stitched  and  pointed  up  and  down  in 
the  back  coming  around  and  fastening 
in  the  front.  The  jacket  is  lined  with 
white  satin. 

For  the  summer  wide-brimmed  hats 
will  be  worn  extensively,  the  "Maud 
Muller "  holding  a  prominent  place. 
These  hats  are  trimmed  low  generally 
with  a  wreath  of  flowers  falling  care- 
lessly on  the  brim  and  carried  around  a 
low  crown.  A  pretty  one  is  of  fancy 
white  straw,  encircled  by  a  wreath  of 
white  poppies  shot  with  gray  and 
green;  another,  in  Manila  straw,  has  a 
garland  of  cherries,  and  a  third,  of 
white  straw,  has  a  quilling  of  black 
tulle,  relieved  by  a  windmill  bow  of 
cerise  velvet  at  the  left  side.  Toques 
entirely  composed  of  flowers  continue 
to  find  favor.  A  pretty  example  is 
carried  out  in  cerise  geraniums  and 
their  foliage. — N.  Y.  Tribune. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


woman,  who  walked  with  a  springy 
step,  and  an  elderly  woman  who  was 
anything  but  sylphlike,  who  seemed  to 
roll  along  the  brown  earth.  There  was 
a  look  of  terror  in  the  eyes  of  both  of 
them.  They  advanced  toward  the 
American  soldiers  and  held  their  hands 
above  their  heads. 

"Mercy,  mercy,  Senor  !"  cried  the 
girl,  in  broken  English. 

"Tell  them  to  sit  down  on  the  sofa 
and  make  themselves  at  home,"  sug- 
gested De  Jones.  "The  young  one  is 
rather  good  looking,  at  that." 

Sergeant  Theodore  Wilkins  of  Com- 
pany K  bent  his  stiffened  limbs,  adjusted 
his  cartridge  belt,  and  went  to  meet  the 
newcomers. 

"We  beg  protection,"  said  the 
younger  woman.  "  We  have  come  from 
the  city,  and  we  beg  to  be  spared  by 
the  chivalry  of  los  Americanos." 

Wilkins,  who  remembered  somewhat 
of  his  Ollendorf,  attempted  to  say  some- 
thing in  Spanish  which  he  meant  to  be 
reassuring.  The  girl  shook  her  head 
and  a  puzzled  expression  came  into  her 
eyes. 

' '  Do  not  spik  a  Spanish  more,  Senor, ' ' 
she  said.  "I  have  the  English  very 
well.    I  went  to  school  in  Connecticut." 

Whereupon  the  men  who  had  been  en- 
gaged in  the  gentle  occupation  of  ex- 
changing compliments  with  Spanish  foe- 
men  burst  into  an  uproarious  guffaw, 
to  the  great  annoyance  of  Sergeant 
Theodore  Wilkins. 

"That  Spanish  of  yours  is  great," 
suggested  the  corporal. 

A  lieutenant  came  up  just  then.  The 
two  women  said  that  they  had  just  come 
from  beleaguered  Santiago  in  order 
that  they  might  escape  death  in  the 
bombardment  which  was  sure  to  come. 
The  lieutenant  told  them  that  they  need 
fear  no  danger,  for  "  los  Americanos  " 
did  not  make  war  upon  women  and  chil- 
dren. He  order  Sergeant  Wilkins  and 
a  guard  of  two  men  to  escort  the  visit- 
ors out  of  harm's  way. 

Teddy  Wilkins  was  young.  He  was 
so  youthful  that  he  had  had  hard  work 
in  getting  into  the  regiment  when  he 
enlisted  about  a  year  before.  He  had 
been  educated  in  a  military  school,  and 
the  mechanism  of  drill  seemed  a  second 
nature  to  him. 

He  remembered  as  he  escorted  the 
refugees  through  the  chaparral  that 
there  was  a  situation  in  a  grand  opera 
which  was  not  so  very  different  from 
the  one  in  which  he  found  himself.  He 
wondered  if  Carmen  were  as  beautiful 
as  the  Cuban  girl  who  picked  her  way 
among  the  fallen  branches  and  the 
stones  which  lay  in  their  pathway. 
Then  he  tried  to  convince  himself  that 
he  knew  a  girl  in' Harlem  who  was  far 
more  so.  The  more  he  advanced  this 
proposition,  to  himself,  the  more  was 
he  convinced  that  it  was  utterly  unten- 
able. 

"Senor,"  said  the  girl,  "you  are 
kind.    You  are — our  valiant  knight." 

Teddy  Wilkins'  youth  often  caused 
him  to  speak  hastily.  He  glanced  at 
the  young  woman's  mother,  and  being 
convinced  by  her  look  of  entire  stolid- 
ity that  the  duenna  did  not  understand 
English,  he  remarked,  in  a  low  and  sup- 
posedly tender  voice,  "I  wish  that  you 
would  say  '  my '  instead  of  '  our '  senor- 
ita.   I  should  be  happy  if  you  did." 

The  young  woman  laughed  and  then 
checked  herself. 

"Ah,  senor,"  she  said,  I  have  left 
those  behind  who  were  dear  to  me.  I 
think  only  of  being  reunited  to  them." 

"Let  me  go  in  search  of  them,"  ex- 
claimed the  young  sergeant.  "  I  will  go 
everywhere  to  find  them  in  order  to 
win  even  a  smile  from  you." 

"Senor,"  responded  the  young  wo- 
man, "  there  is  nothing  in  our  Spanish 
tongue  to  describe  one  so  noble.  You 
are  indeed  a  Sir  Galahad.  They  came 
with  us  and  were  frightened  from  us. 
I  have  no  doubt  that  they  have  suc- 
ceeded in  also  placing  themselves  in 
the  protection  of  los  Americanos.  Such 
is  my  earnest  hope." 

The  girl  stepped  back  in  a  coquettish 
way  so  that  the  young  sergeant  might 
walk  beside  her.  The  more  he  talked 
with  her  the  more  he  was  convinced 
that  she  was  hiding  a  great  sorrow. 
There  were  lines  in  the  classical  fore- 
head .which  showed  that  the  young 
woman  was  more  worried  about  the 
safety  of  those  whom  she  had  left  be- 


lt is  strongly  hinted  that  low-necked 
effects  will  be  popular  later  in  the  sea- 
son, in  conjunction  with  elbow  sleeves. 
Plain  Japanese  silks  are  in  high  favor 
for  shirt  waists,  and  are  usually 
trimmed  with  groups  of  tucks.  Inser- 
tions are  occasionally  used,  but  the 
simpler  trimming  is  preferred,  as  a 
rule. 

A  feature  of  dress  this  season  which 
the  woman  with  a  pretty  throat  cannot 
afford  to  ignore  is  the  chokerless 
bodice,  cut  out  just  below  the  collar 
band,  either  round  or  square. 

The  sweetest  wedding  gown  imagin- 
able is  being  made  for  an  early  June 
wedding.  It  is  white  Liberty  satin, 
made  with  a  deep  shaped  flounce  of 
deep  duchess  lace  in  a  festooned  design. 
At  the  upper  part  of  each  wreathlike 
section  is  a  rosette  of  white  chiffon,  and 
a  ruching  of  white  chiffon  finishes  the 
hem.  The  bodice  is  arranged  in  tiny 
tucks,  slanting  upward  to  form  a  bolero 
effect,  the  plain  part  blousing  a  little 
to  suggest  a  vest.  Beneath  the  elbow 
sleeves  are  undersleeves  of  white 
chiffon,  with  bands  of  lace  insertion. 

A  satin  foulard,  a  brown  figure  on 
white,  the  brown  outlined  with  black, 
makes  up  into  an  effective  frock  and 
lends  itself  well  to  decorative  effects. 
There  is  a  pretty  combination  of  cream 
and  white  and  black,  with  little  French 
knots  of  blue  to  brighten  the  whole. 
The  collar  of  the  gown  is  of  white 
tucked  silk  mousseline,  upon  which  is  a 
pattern  of  heavy  cream  lace,  and  at 
the  upper  edge  a  soft  fold  of  the  muslin 
knotted  with  French  knots  of  pale  blue. 
This  is  the  stock  from  which  a  narrow 
plaited  vest  of  cream  batiste  is  carried 
down  to  the  waist,  outlined  on  either 
side  by  bands  of  black  taffeta. 

A  pretty  model  for  dimity  shows  lace- 
edged  ruffles,  a  tucked  bodice,  with 
valenciennes  lace  insertion  set  in  be- 
tween the  groups  of  tucks  to  form  a 
yoke.  A  blouse  model  for  wool  ma- 
terial is  tucked  crosswise  and  com- 
pleted with  a  vest  of  white  cloth,  em- 
broidered with  black  and  silver.  Twine- 
colored  lace  over  white  chiffon  forms 
the  vest. 

A  noticeable  feature  of  •  the  summer 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

To  make  cheese  balls,  fold  into  the 
stiffly  beaten  whites  of  two  eggs  a  half 
cupful  of  grated  American  cheese. 
Season  with  paprika  and  salt,  mould 
into  small  balls,  and  fry  in  deep  fat  for 
five  minutes.  Serve  in  a  napkin  on  a 
hot  dish. 

To  clean  duchesse,  point  or  any  real 
lace,  wash  it  carefully  in  tepid  water 
with  a  fine  soap,  rinse  it  and  pin  it 
while  wet  on  a  board  covered  with 
flannel.  Never  touch  it  with  an  iron. 
Very  small  pins,  and  plenty  of  them, 
should  be  employed,  and  great  care 
should  be  used  to  keep  the  pattern  true 
and  even,  fastening  the  various  parts 
in  place  with  the  pins.  If  the  lace  be- 
comes dry  before  it  is  pinned,  moisten 
it  with  a  damp  sponge.  Let  the  lace 
dry  thoroughly  before  removing  it.  To 
dry  a  length  of  lace,  a  wooden  cylinder 
is  best.  By  careful  handling  and  keep- 
ing the  damp  portion  in  a  wet  napkin 
while  the  rest  is  drying  around  the 
wood,  it  may  be  made  to  look  as  good 
as  new. 

Lobster  salad  arranged  in  a  ring  of 
pale  green  jelly  makes  a  pretty  dish  for 
the  luncheon  or  dinner  table.  To  make 
the  jelly,  boil  six  or  seven  stalks  of 
green  celery  in  three  cupfuls  of  water, 
and  add  two  green  onions,  one-half  of  a 
bayleaf,  a  whole  clove,  a  small  blade  of 
mace,  a  tablespoonful  each  of  chopped 
chervil  and  parsley,  a  level  teaspoonful 
of  salt  and  a  dash  of  paprika.  Boil 
slowly  half  an  hour  and  then  add  half 
an  ounce  of  gelatine  which  has  been 
soaked  until  soft  in  two  tablespoonfuls 
of  cold  water.  Strain  it  through  a 
jelly  bag,  and,  when  partly  cool,  color 
a  faint  green  with  any  of  the  standard 
colorings  to  be  found  in  the  stores. 
Place  a  small  fluted  bowl  exactly  in  the 
middle  of  a  larger  one,  and  turn  the 
liquid  into  the  space  between  the  two, 
to  a  depth  of  about  two  inches.  Stand 
away  until  it  is  firm.  When  it  is  want- 
ed, pour  a  little  hot  water  in  the  small 
bowl,  give  it  a  turn  and  remove  it. 
Wrap  a  cloth  dipped  in  hot  water 
arcund  the  large  bowl,  and  turn  it  bot- 
tom side,  up  on  a  round,  flat  dish. 


Then  remove  the  bowl.  Line  the  inside 
of  the  ring  with  white  lettuce  leaves, 
and  fill  it  with  a  mixture  of  diced 
lobster,  celery,  chopped  olives  and 
mayonnaise.  Dot  stoned  olives  about 
the  top  of  the  ring  and  decorate  the 
salad  with  white  celery  tops. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Grouse. — Remove  head,  wings  and 
entrails;  wipe,  tie  feet  to  tail,  dredge 
with  flour,  cover  breast  and  legs  with 
thin,  fat  pork,  and  bake  twenty  minutes 
in  hot  oven.  Serve  in  a  bed  of  bread 
sauce,  and  sprinkle  fried  crumbs  over 
the  whole. 

Blackberry  Jam.  —  Allow  equal 
weight  of  sugar  and  berries.  Mash 
half  of  the  berries,  and  sift  all  but  the 
seeds  through  a  fine  sieve.  Add  the  re- 
mainder of  the  berries,  mashed  but  not 
sifted,  and  simmer  half  an  hour,  stirring 
frequently.  Add  sugar  and  boil  five 
minutes.  Turn  into  small  jars  and  seal 
when  cold. 

Sauce  Piquante  for  Shad. — Have 
six  tablespoonfuls  of  melted  butter,  add 
to  it  three  tablespoonfuls  of  lemon  juice, 
and  then  thicken  as  it  heats,  not  boils, 
with  two  egg  yolks.  Add  a  teaspoonful 
or  so  of  chopped  sweet  Spanish  pep- 
pers or  pimentos,  and  just  half  a  dozen 
small  pieces  of  fresh  green  pepper. 
Strain  the  sauce  before  serving. 

Bread  Pudding. — To  make  "bread 
pudding"  with  oranges,  take  a  pint  of 
grated  bread  crumbs  and  soak  them  in 
one  and  one-half  pints  of  milk;  add  one 
well-beaten  egg,  one-quarter  of  a  cup 
of  sugar,  and  butter  the  size  of  a  wal- 
nut. Pour  about  two-thirds  of  the  mix- 
ture into  a  buttered  pudding  dish,  and 
on  top  lay  a  cupful  of  sliced  oranges. 
Add  the  rest  of  the  pudding  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

Frozen  Fruits. — Boil  two  cups  sugar 
and  one  quart  water  twenty  minutes, 
skim  and  cool.  Add  two  to  three  pints 
mashed  and  sifted  pulp  and  juice  of  any 
fruit  or  mixture  of  fruits  you  prefer, 
like  peaches,  plums  and  apricots. 
Freeze  as  usual,  and,  if  you  prefer,  add 
when  partly  frozen  one  pint  cream, 
whipped.  Some  fruits  will  need  more 
sugar,  others  will  be  improved  with 
lemon  juice. 

Fruit  Custard. — A  delicious  "  fruit 
custard"  may  be  made  by  boiling  one 
quart  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Beat 
two  eggs  very  light  and  stir  into  them 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour.  Add  to  this  a 
little  cold  milk,  then  stir  it  gradually 
into  the  boiling  milk,  stirring  until  it 
thickens;  set  it  away  to  cool.  When 
cool,  flavor  with  vanilla.  Have  ready 
in  sauce  dishes  strawberries  or  sliced 
oranges,  or  any  fruit  in  season,  and 
pour  the  custard  over  it.  This  is  a  very 
simple  and  palatable  dessert. 

Salmon  Loaf. — One  can  of  salmon  ; 
drain,  pick  out  bones  and  chop  fine  ; 
one-half  cupful  of  bread  crumbs,  yolks 
of  four  eggs,  well  beaten  ;  season  with 
salt,  cayenne  pepper  and  parsley.  Mix 
thoroughly  together  and  add  the  well- 
beaten  whites  of  the  eggs  last.  Put  in 
a  mould  and  steam  one  hour.  Garnish 
with  lemon  and  parsley.  Sauce — cook 
together  one  cupful  of  cream,  one  table- 
spoonful of  cornstarch,  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  butter,  one  egg,  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  anchovy  and  one  of  tomatoes,  a 
pinch  of  mace,  cayenne  and  a  little 
parsley.   


Humorous. 

Johnny — "Why  do  they  say  that  the 
pen  is  mightier  than  the  sword  ?"  His 
Father  —  "Because  you  can't  sign 
checks  with  a  sword." 

"  You  say  you  shook  him  because  he 
was  a  bad  egg.  How  did  you  find  it 
out?"  "Oh!  why  he  showed  it  the 
moment  he  was  broke." 

Youngchap — "How  does  it  happen 
that  your  hair  is  so  much  grayer  than 
your  whiskers  ?"  Oldboy — "  My  hair 
is  so  much  older,  you  know." 

Tommy — "  Father,  didn't  you  say  we 
had  a  new  baby  !"  Father — "  Yes,  my 
son,  why  ?"  Tommy  (in  a  tone  of  con- 
viction)— "Well,  you've  been  regularly 
taken  in.  It's  as  old  as  anything — 
quite  bald,  and  not  a  tooth  in  its  head." 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  May  29,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 

bushel: 

May.  July. 

Wednesday   73Si@74X  723@733< 

Thursday   72%®1i 

Friday   74*@73*  73«@72* 

Saturday   73*@73X  72*@73* 

Monday   73X@74  72X@73^ 

Tuesday   — — @   73X@74 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 

Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
por  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   5s  ll&d      5s  10«d 

Thursday   5s  HHd      5s  W%& 

Friday   5s  11   d      5s  10*d 

Saturday  *-a  d      -s   d 

Monday  *-a   d      -s   d 

Tuesday   -a   d     -s   d 

♦Holiday. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

May. 

Thursday    @  

Friday    @  

Saturday    @  

Monday    @  

Tuesday   98  @  

Wednesday    @  

WHEAT. 

Much  the  same  inactive  condition  has 
prevailed  in  the  local  wheat  market  the 
past  week  as  for  some  time  preceding. 
The  outward  movement  continues  light, 
but  it  is  about  all  that  could  be  expected, 
considering  the  very  limited  supply  of 
ships  in  port  available  or  suitable  for 
grain  loading.  There  are  in  harbor  at 
this  writing  only  thirteen  deep  sea  ships, 
and  but  one  of  these  disengaged,  the 
others  being  chartered  for  grain.  The 
quantity  of  ocean  tonnage  hoaded  this 
way  is  about  20  per  cent  lighter  than  last 
year,  and  now  represents  of  steamers  and 
sailing  ships  a  carrying  capacity  of  about 
250,000  tons,  but  this  will  likely  be  consid- 
erably increased  through  tramp  steamers 
turning  up  from  unexpected  quarters. 
More  of  these  steamships  can  be  reason- 
ably looked  for  the  coming  season  than 
put  in  an  appearance  the  past  year,  as 
there  will  be,  according  to  immediate  in- 
dications, much  less  outsido  and  extraor- 
dinary demand  for  steam  tonnage,  such 
as  Government  requirements  of  this  and 
European  countries.  Only  through  lower 
ocean  freight  rates  can  any  special  relief 
to  wheat  be  looked  for  in  this  markot. 
There  was  a  further  decided  decrease  the 
past  week  in  the  United  States  visible 
supply  east  of  the  Rockies,  the  quantity 
being  now  given  at  40,064,000  bushels, 
being  2,424,000  bushels  less  than  a  week 
ago. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1901,  delivery,  98@— c. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.02J@1.03J. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  May,  1901,  wheat  sold  at 
98c;  December,  1901,  $1.031@1.03$. 

California  Milling  11  00  @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   ;.;*.>  .->4 

Oregon  Valley   1  00  @1  02* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  @1  05 

Washington  Club   98X@1  02* 

OH  qualities  wheat   95  @  97* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

Llv.  quotations   6sldr<t8s2d  6sl*d@6s2d 

Freight  rates   88K@40s  36H@37*s 

Local  market   10  90@93*  |0  97*@1  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Trade  is  of  light  proportions,  and  the 
market  is  lacking  in  firmness.  Quotable 
values  remain  as  before,  but  transfers  at 
full  figures  are  the  exception.  Although 
the  quantity  on  hand  is  not  especially 
heavy,  there  is  much  more  flour  being 
offered  for  sale  than  can  be  immediately 
placed  at  the  prevailing  rates. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  $2  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  oholce   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25(3)3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  25 

BARLEY. 
Further  shading  in  values  has  been  ex- 
perienced in  the  market  for  feed  descrip- 
tions  since   last  review,    the  quotable 
decline  being  about  25c.  per  ton.    This  is 


more  due  to  the  timidity  and  exceedingly 
light  operations  of  buyers  than  to  any  un- 
due pressure  to  realize.  No  great  quanti- 
ties are  coming  forward  from  interior 
points,  but  despite  the  comparatively  lim- 
ited offerings,  the  supply  is  in  excess  of 
immediate  requirements.  With  a  new 
crop  near  at  hand  which  gives  promise  of 
being  of  fair  proportions,  dealers  are  as  a 
rule  buying  only  as  compelled  by  present 
necessities.  In  brewing  grades  there  is 
scarcely  anything  doing  at  this  date, 
values  remaining  nominally  as  for  some 
weeks  past,  with  quite  limited  spot  stocks 
of  this  sort. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   78*®  77* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   75  ®  76X 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   82*®  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  @  

Chevalier,  poor    @  

OATS. 

Asking  rates  for  this  cereal  remain  at 
practically  the  same  high  range  as  pre- 
viously noted,  supplies  being  light  and  in 
few  hands.  The  demand  is  also  decidedly 
limited  at  prevailing  values.  That  there 
will  be  a  pronounced  decline  in  prices 
when  new  crop  begins  to  come  forward, 
or  in  about  sixty  days,  is  altogether  prob- 
able. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  45  @1  50 

White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  42* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  ®1  Si* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  30  @1  42* 

Milling   1  42*@1  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  52* 

Black  Russian   1  12*@1  30 

Red   1  30  ®1  45 

CORN. 

Seldom  has  the  market  been  so  poorly 
supplied  as  at  present.  Outside  of  a  few  very 
small  lots  of  Yellow,  there  is  no  domestic 
offering.  Eastern  is  in  scanty  stock,  and 
there  are  no  indications  that  there  will  be 
very  soon  any  marked  changes  in  quota- 
tions, although  tendency  is  to  more  ease. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  40  ®  

Large  Yellow   1  40  @  

Small  Yellow   1  55  @1  60 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  25  @  

RYE. 

Market  is  exceedingly  quiet  and  with- 
out quotable  improvement.  In  a  whole- 
sale way  there  is  virtually  nothing  doing. 

Good  to  choice,  new   80  ®  82* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Values  are  nominally  as  last  quoted. 
There  is  none  arriving  from  any  quarter 
and  no  special  inquiry. 

Good  to  choice   1  85  @2  00 

BEANS. 

Very  few  of  any  sort  arriving,  and 
stocks  in  store  are  of  most  kinds  of  quite 
small  proportions.  Especially  are  Small 
White  and  Pea  beans,  Reds  and  Limas,  in 
very  scanty  supply,  and  must  continue  so 
until  next  season  opens.  Prices  for  all 
white  varieties  and  Limas,  as  also  most 
kinds  of  colored,  remain  firm.  Pinks  are 
the  easiest  on  the  list,  being  in  largest 
stock,  with  Bayos  next.  There  are  few 
Horse  beans  on  market,  neither  is  there 
any  noteworthy  inquiry  for  them  at  this 
date. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs   4  76   @5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  76  ®4  90 

Lady  Washington   4  00  @4  15 

Butter   5  00   ®6  00 

Pinks   1  40  ®1  85 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  25  @2  60 

Reds   3  00   ®3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  25  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  choice   6  25  ®6  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans   1  00  @1  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  26  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Nothing  new  to  record.    Spot  supplies 
are  almost  wholly  in  the  hands  of  millers 
and  small  jobbers  and  are  being  steadily 
held. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  @2  80 

Niles  Peas   1  60  @1  75 

WOOL. 

Market  cannot  bo  termed  active,  but 
offerings  are  not  by  any  means  neglected. 
There  are  not  many  bright  and  free  wools, 
suitable  for  shipment  in  the  grease,  now 
being  offered  in  this  center.  Such  readily 
command  full  current  rates.  Heavy  and 
defective  wools,  which  have  to  depend  on 
scourers  for  an  outlet,  are  being  taken 
about  as  fast  as  they  can  be  advantage- 
ously handled.  Values  are  ruling  steady, 
and  that  there  will  be  any  noteworthy 
changes  during  the  balance  of  the  season 
is  not  probable. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @16 

Northern,  free  12  ®13 

Northern,  defeotive  10  ®11 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  @U 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @10 

Southern,  !2  mos   8  ®9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  ®  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  ®15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  ..12  ®14 


Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  ®12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Middle  County   8  @9 

San  Joaquin   7  @8 

HOPS. 

There  is  nothing  doing,  the  wholesale 
market  being  bare  of  offerings  and  quota- 
tions for  the  time  being  are  wholly  nom- 
inal. On  new  to  arrive  buyers  and 
growers  are  apart  in  their  views,  with 
10@12c  bid  for  choice,  but  these  figures 
are  not  accopted. 

Goodtochoice  1900  crop     13*@16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Values  for  old  hay  are  ruling  tolerably 
steady,  under  moderate  arrivals.  Not 
much  new  has  yet  come  forward.  Some 
new  volunteer  Wheat  and  Oat  mixed,  of 
good  avorage  quality,  went  at  $8.  Stained 
volunteer  hay  is  selling  at  $(5@7.  Straw 
is  in  light  receipt  and  quotably  un- 
changed. 

Wheat   8  00®  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00@12  00 

Oat   7  00@10  50 

Barley  ,   6  00®  8  00 

Volunteer   5  00®  8  00 

Alfalfa   7  00®  9  00 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  12  00 

Straw,  »  bale   40®  47* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Markot  is  a  little  better  supplied  with 
Bran  than  for  some  weeks  past,  but  is  not 
any  lower.  Middlings  and  Shorts  are 
without  appreciable  change,  offerings  and 
demand  being  both  of  light  proportions. 
Market  for  Rolled  Barley  is  weak.  Millod 
Corn  is  in  light  stock  and  very  firmly 
held. 

Bran,  *  ton   17  00®  18  00 

Middlings   17  50@20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    17  00@18  00 

Barley,  Rolled    17  50®  18  00 

Cornmeal    28  00®  

Cracked  Corn   29  00®  

SEEDS. 

An  inactive  market  at  nominally  un- 
changed values.  There  is  no  Mustard  on 
market,  and  very  little  seed  of  any  kind 
herewith  quoted.  Indications,  according 
to  latest  advices,  are  for  a  very  fair  crop 
of  Mustard  this  season. 

Per  M. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    <§>  

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9   ®  9* 

Alfalfa,  California   8  @  8* 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3J<@  3% 

Rape   2  @  2* 

Hemp   3  ®  3* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Prices  for  Grain  Bags  have  been  fur- 
ther ad  vancod,  with  stocks  in  the  main 
in  comparatively  very  few  hands.  As 
to  the  future,  thero  is  nothing  definite. 
Deliveries  will  soon  be  made  on  June-July 
contracts,  and  much  will  depend  on  how 
rapidly  bags  move  into  the  interior.  For 
the  past  week  or  two  there  has  been  a 
very  good  demand  from  grain  growing 
sections. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. ..  7*@— 

Calcutta  Orain  Bags,  spot   7*@— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot...  7X@  7* 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  V  100. . . .  — ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fbs  32*@35 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  fbs  30  @32* 

Fleece  Twine   7*@— 

Gunnies   — @12* 

Bean  Bags   4X@  5X 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Business  doing  in  this  department  is  at 
generally  unchanged  values.  Hides  and 
Pelts  are  in  fair  request  at  current  rates. 
Tallow  moves  into  second  hands  about  as 
rapidly  as  it  arrives. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Oulle. 

Heavy  Steers,  over  56  fbs   9*'dil0      8  @8* 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  58  lbs   8*2  9      7  ®7* 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   8   @  8*  6*@7 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  SO  lbs  8*(<>  9  7  @7* 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs  .    8  ®  8*  6*ft>7 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @  9*   7  ®7* 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9*®t0  7*®8 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  @—    9  @— 

Dry  Hides   15*®  18  13*®- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  15   @—   12  <a— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  lbs   16  @—    14  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  50  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         100  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @1  25 

Dry  Colts' Hides   80  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  »  skin   80  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  TH  skin   60  <a  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  f  skin   30  ®  55 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin   10  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4^         ®  4* 


Tallow,  No. 2   3  «t  3>i 

Goat  Skins,  perfeot   30  ®  87* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

While  offerings  are  not  heavy,  they  are 
on  the  increase.  The  market  lacks  firm- 
ness, as  is  to  be  expected  at  the  beginning 
of  a  new  season,  with  the  yield  much  bet- 
ter than  for  several  years  past.  In  a 
wholesale  way,  bids  over  inside  quotations 
are  difficult  to  obtain. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  ®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  ®  4* 

Extracted,  Amber  3*®  4 

White  Comb,  lfb  frames  11*@12* 

Amber  Comb   9  @10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®8 

BEESWAX. 
Market  continues  to  be  lightly  stocked, 
but  there  is  likelihood  of  increased  sup- 
plies and  easier  prices  in  the  near  future. 
Fol  Nuts 

Good  to  choice,  light,  V  b  26  @28 

Dark  94  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  in  fair  supply  and  in  moderate 
request  at  prevailing  rates,  which  are 
quotably  the  same  as  at  date  of  last  issue. 
Mutton  is  in  ample  stock  for  the  current 
demand,  with  values  fairly  steady.  Veal 
was  not  in  heavy  receipt,  but  brought  no 
better  prices  than  have  been  ruling  for 
several  weeks  past.  Lamb  sold  at  about 
same  figures  as  preceding  week,  with  very 
fair  inquiry  but  market  was  easy  in  tone. 
Hogs  were  in  more  than  sufficient  supply 
for  most  pressing  needs,  and  market  lacked 
firmness,  quotations  being  slightly  lower. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  V  ft   7*®— 

Beef,  second  quality   7  @— 

Beef,  third  quality   6*®  7 

Mutton— ewes,  6*@7*o;  wethers   7  @  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6*@— 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6*@— 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5H®  5* 

Hogs,  feeders   — ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*®  :\ 

Veal,  small,  V  lb   8  @  9* 

Veal,  large,*  lb   7*@  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  V  lb   8*@— 

POULTRY. 

Market  was  lightly  stocked  with  choice 
young  chickens,  medium  size  to  full  grown, 
and  such  brought  good  prices,  averaging 
better  than  preceding  week.  Old  chick- 
ens which  were  large  and  fat  sold  to  fair 
advantage,  but  small  and  poor  went  at 
low  figures.  Turkeys  continued  to  meet 
with  a  dragging  and  unsatisfactory  mar- 
ket. Demand  for  Ducks  and  Geese  was 
only  moderate,  and  prices  were  without 
special  change.  Pigeon  market  was 
quiet  and  lacked  firmness. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  lb                       10  ®  12 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ¥  fb                   9  ®  10 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen                 4  00  @5  50 

Roosters,  old                                  4  00  @4  51 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)               6  50  @7  60 

Fryers                                              5  00  @5  50 

Broilers,  large                                4  00  ®5  00 

Broilers,  small                                  2  25  @2  75 

Ducks,  old,  f«  dozen                         4  00  @4  50 

Ducks,  young,  ¥  dozen                     4  60  ® 5  50 

Geese,  V  pair  \            1  25  @l  80 

Goslings,  »  pair                                1  50  ®2  CO 

Pigeons,  old,  »  dozen                      1  25  ®1  50 

Pigeons,  young                                 1  26  0]  50 

BUTTER. 
For  high  grade  fresh  the  market  was 
moderately  firm  at  the  quotations,  with 
no  heavy  offerings  of  thi9  description,  and 
prospects  favorable  for  stiffer  prices  pre- 
vailing at  an  early  day.  Medium  and 
lower  grades  are  in  ample  supply  and 
market  for  these  descriptions  favors 
buyers. 

Creamery,  extras,  *  tb   17*@18 

Creamery,  flists   16*®17 

Creamery,  seconds   —  ®— 

Dairy,  select   16*®  17 

Dairy,  firsts   16  @16* 

Dairy,  seconds   —  @ — 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   12*@13* 

Creamery  In  tubs   17  @19 

Pickled  Roll   -  @- 

Firkln,  California,  choice  to  select          16  ®17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   14  ®15 

CHEESE. 
Market  is  without  noteworthy  change 
since  last  review.  Stocks  of  flats  are 
fairly  liberal  and  considerably  ahead  of 
immediate  demand.  Young  Americas  are 
in  moderate  supply,  sufficient  for  the  in- 
quiry at  full  current  rates. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8*@— 

California,  good  to  choice   8  @  8* 

California,  fair  to  good   7*®  8 

California  Cheddar   —  ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9*®10 

EGGS. 

Tendency  is  to  a  wider  range  of  prices, 
the  proportion  of  offerings  of  choice  to  se- 
lect beginning  to  show  decrease.  A  wider 
range  of  values  is  among  the  probabilities 
of  the  near  future.  The  outlook  for  com- 
mon qualities,  however,  is  not  encourag- 
ing. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  15*®16 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  14  ®16 
California,  good  to  oholce  store   U*®13* 
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VEGETABLES. 

While  the  market  was  somewhat  ir- 
regular, taken  as  a  whole,  it  was  in  better 
shape  for  the  producing'  interest  than 
during  preceding  week.  Asparagus  sold 
at  a  wider  range,  choice  to  select  com- 
manding improved  figures.  Peas  of  choice 
to  select  quality  were  in  reduced  receipt 
and  brought  good  average  prices.  For 
String  and  Wax  Beans  of  desirable  qual- 
ity, values  ruled  decidedly  steady.  To- 
matoes were  in  rather  heavy  receipt  from 
southern  section  and  inclined  in  favor  of 
buyers.  Onion  market  was  steady  for 
good  to  choice  Old  Yellow,  but  weak  and 
lower  for  New  Red,  latter  arriving  more 
freely. 

Asparagus,  f,  box   50   @1  50 

Beans,  String,  <p  ft   3%@  4% 

Beans,  Wax,  $  ft   4y,®  5H 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  ^  100  fts. . .     60  @  70 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,      doz   30  @  50 

Cucumbers,  $  box   125  @1  50 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   10  <g>  15 

Garlic,  ft  ft   4  @  6 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  ft  cental        3  60  @4  CO 

Onions,  Australian,  ft  cental   4  00  @4  50 

Onions,  New  Cal.  Red,  ft  cental   35  @  60 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  ft   2  @  2H 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ft  sack   1  25  @1  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  ft  ft   7  ®  10 

Rhubarb,  ft  box   50   @  75 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  ft  box   85  @1  00 

Squash  Summer,  ft  box   75  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  ft  box   50  @  75 

POTATOES. 

There  were  no  heavy  offerings  of  either 
old  or  new,  and  especially  were  good  to 
choice  new  in  limited  receipt  as  compared 
with  the  demand.  That  there  will  be  ex- 
cessive supplies  very  soon  is  not  probable. 
Old  potatoes  now  offering  are  in  the  main 
of  quite  ordinary  quality,  and  on  this  ac- 
count move  slowly.  There  is  a  limited 
inquiry  for  Old  Burbanks  for  seed,  but 
very  small  ones  are  not  wanted,  either  for 
seed  or  cooking. 

Burbanks,  River,  ft  cental   85  @1  25 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  ft  ctl.  1  00  @1  30 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   1  30  @1  65 

New  Potatoes,  ft  cental   1  50  @2  10 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Receipts  of  Summer  fruits  showed  in- 
crease, but  were  not  heavy  in  the  aggre- 
gate for  this  time  of  year,  and  it  was  the 
exception  where  choice  to  select  qualities 
met  with  other  than  a  firm  market. 
Cherries  desirable  for  shipping  or  canning 
were  in  good  request  at  full  current  rates. 
Some  were  forwarded  in  unripe  condition 
and  were  salable  only  at  low  figures.  Al- 
though the  crop  is  light,  poor  stock  is 
not  sought  after.  Apples  of  last  crop  are 
hardly  quotable,  although  still  on  market. 
Green  Apples,  as  is  to  be  expected  at  this 
early  date,  are  not  averaging  well  as  to 
quality.  Apricots  were  in  fair  receipt 
and  offerings  included  less  green  and  un- 
ripe fruit  than  preceding  week.  Peaches 
made  a  fair  display  as  to  quantity,  but  it 
was  the  exception  where  the  quality  was 
desirable.  Strawberries  were  in  reduced 
supply  and  market  was  firmer.  Rasp- 
berries were  more  plentiful  and  market 
was  easier.  Blackberries  ruled  fairly 
steady.  Loganberries  are  now  arriving 
in  quotable  quantity,  and  are  in  very  fair 
request. 

Apples,  green,  ft  box   40(a>  65 

Apricots,  Pringle,  ft  box    75®  1  00 

Apricots,  seedlings,  ft  box   1  00®  1  25 

Blackberries,  ft  crate   150®  

Cherries,  Black,  ft  box   50®  75 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  ft  box   85®  1  00 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  *  lb   8®  9 

Cherries,  Black,  *  lb   4®  7 

Cherries,  White,  ft  box   30®  60 

Cherries,  common  White  and  Red, 

*  lb   2H@  3% 

Currants,  ft  chest   3  00®  5  00 

Gooseberries,  common,  ft  ft   2H@  3V4 

Logan  Berries,  ft  drawer   35®  50 

Peaches,  ft  box   1  00@  1  50 

Raspberries,  ft  crate   75®  1  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  ft  chest. .    7  00@10  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ft  chest   4  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Lorin,  ft  crate   1  00®  1  50 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

Aside  from  a  moderate  jobbing  trade, 
mainly  on  local  and  Pacific  coast  account, 
there  is  very  little  business  reported  in 
cured  and  evaporated  fruits.  Evaporated 
apples  are  firm  and  higher,  with  stocks 
very  light.  There  are  few  apricots  now 
on  market,  and  these  are  mostly  under 
choice  There  is  some  speculative  talk  on 
new  Apricots  to  arrive,  at  8£@9£c.  for 
choice  Royals,  but  nothing  beyond  talk. 
Choice-to  select  Pears  are  practically  out 
of  stock,  and  are  likely  to  rule  high  the 
coming  season.  High-grade  Peaches  are 
not  plentiful,  but  of  fair  to  medium  quali- 
ties there  are  more  than  there  is  immediate 
demand  for.  The  Prune  market  shows  no 
quotable  improvement,  being  exceedingly 
quiet.  Large  holdings  of  2c.  Prunes  are 
being  offered  at  a  moderate  advance  with- 
out eliciting  wholesale  custom.  As  the 
coming  crop  will  be  light,  better  prices 


for  this  fruit  should  prevail,  both  for 
carry  over  and  new  stock. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Aprioots,  Royal,  prime   6  @  6V4 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ft  ft..   7  @  V/, 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   — @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @10 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   by,®  6/s 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3  @4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  ®7 

Nectarines,  ft  ft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy  f>%®  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  4% 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   3%®  4% 

Plums,  White  and  Red   4K@  6H 

Prunes,  Silver   414®  g 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   4   @  5 

Apples,  sliced   2  ®  ny, 

Apples,  quartered   2  @3 

Figs,  Black   2  @3 

Figs,  White   2y,®  3V4 

Peaches,  unpeeled   2  ®  3 

Pears,  prime  halves   W,®  2H 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  45£c;  50-60s,  4Ho\ 
60-70S,  35£c;  70-80S,  3*c;  80-90S,  2^c;  90-lOOs 
2Mc;  100-120s,  l%c;  120  up,  l^c  The  sell- 
ing price  of  Prunes  for  District  No.  1  is  y»o.  per 
pound  less,  and  for  District  No.  2  140.  per  pound 
less  than  for  District  No.  3. 

RAISINS. 

The  market  is  without  special  change. 
The  movement  is  light,  and  is  mostly  in 
1-lb.  carton  seeded  raisins  at  5Jc.  Some 
sugary  loose  Muscatel  are  going  to  mince- 
meat manufacturers  at  3§c.  Quotable 
values  as  fixed  by  the  Growers'  Associa- 
tion remain  unaltered. 

F.  O.  B.,  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  ft  20-ft 

box   3  00  a — 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  ft  box   160  @ — 

do        do      2-crown,  ¥  box          150  @— 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

ft  ft   — ®  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  6yt 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  6H 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  ft  ft-  5M@— 
Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  5Hc,  5^c.  and  5c.  for  4, 

3  and  2  crown  respectively. 
Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  ft  ft.,  12c; 

choice,  11c;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 

7H@9o. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  ft  lb.,  10^o;  choice, 
9Hc ;  standard,  8%c ;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7@8o. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Orange  market  is  tolerably  firm  for  best 
qualities,  such  being  in  fair  request,  with 
offerings  not  particularly  heavy.  Lemon 
market  continued  favorable  to  buyers, 
supplies  being  liberal  and  inquiry  net  very 
brisk,  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  cheap 
rates  current  on  Limes. 

Oranges— Navel,  ft  box   1  00@2  60 

Seedlings,  ft  box   50@1  25 

Valencias,  ft  box   1  50®2  35 

Grape  Fruit,  ft  box   75@1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  ft  box   2  00@2  25 

California,  good  to  choice   1  50@1  75 

California,  common  to  fair   75@1  25 

Limes— Mexican,  ft  box   4  00@4  50 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  being  firmly  held,  but  there 
is  not  much  doing  in  them  at  present. 
Market  is  practically  bare  of  Walnuts, 
and  is  in  good  shape  to  receive  coming 
crop.  There  is  a  moderate  business  doing 
in  Peanuts  at  generally  unchanged  values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  ft  ft  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  ®  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  414®  5X 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  wholesale  market  is  lifeless,  for  the 
substantial  reason  that  there  are  practi- 
cally no  wines  offering  from  or  remaining 
in  first  hands.  There  is  a  decidedly  firm 
tone,  which  bids  fair  to  continue  through- 
out the  coming  season.  Values  for  dry 
wines  of  last  season's  vintage  are  quotable 
nominally  at  22@25c.  per  gallon.  There 
is  a  very  fair  outward  movement,  both  by 
sea  and  rail,  of  stocks  in  second  hands. 
The  ship  Iroquois,  sailing  the  past  week 
for  New  York,  took  as  part  cargo  4500 
barrels  wine. 


Order  Them  Now! 

Thompson  Seedless,  Muscat,  and  Muscatel  Grapes. 
The  Zante  Currant  and  the  Sultana,  Rooted  Vines. 

The  undersigned  offers  to  close  contracts  with 
persons  desiring  any  of  these  varieties  for  next 
year  at  $10  per  1000,  to  be  delivered  in  good  order. 

This  is  an  opportunity  worthy  of  attention  of  all 
who  intend  to  plant  either  or  all  of  these  varieties. 
HATE  A  HALF  MILLION  FOR  SALE. 

Refer  to  James  Llttlejohn,  Mark  Pease  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Wilbur  of  Yuba  City,  who  have  grown  these 
varieties.  Address 

O.  A.  \A711t>(ir,  Box  81,  TUBA  CITT,  CAL. 


Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  M  saoks.  105,759 

Wheat,  centals  92,179 

Barley,  centals   45,335 

Oats,  centals   5,830 

Potatoes,  sacks   15,434 

Wool,  bales   1,014 

6,012,686 
7,536,474 
3,526,797 
602,600 
104,570 
113,780 
541,214 
1,450,869 

5,876,802 
6,410,873 
4,932,528 
758,029 
137,526 
99,047 
361,122 
1,168,3  6 
156,454 
144,715 
53,038 
10,452 

171,593 
151,449 
51,689 
8,234 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  sacks  

Wheat,  oentals  

Barley,  centals  

Oats,  centals  

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks  

Hay,  bales  

Wool,  pounds  

Hops,  pounds  

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pack's.. . 


90,360 
118,977 
252 


151 

200 

39  i 
10 

253 


Same  time 
last  year 

3,965,474 
5,630,132 
3,794,993 
45,123 
19,476 
26,012 
134,174 
4,324,433 
1,063,777 
3,581 
71,210 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  May  29.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  3@4c;  prime  wire  tray,  4H@5c;  choice, 
5@5*c;  fancy,  6@6Hc. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Market  quiet  at  nom- 
inally unchanged  values;  offerings  are  principally 
prunes  and  raisins. 

Prunes,  3J<@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  7'/4@12c:  Moorpark,  8H@14o. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  5!4@10c;  peeled,  12i4@20o. 

Elgin  Watches  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Co..  Elgin.  111. 


"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal." 


THE  WEBSTER 

..  1/2&2/2 

ACTUAL  HORSEPOWER 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 

GUARANTEED 

CftTAJLOGUE  MAILED  FREE 

W00DIN  &  LITTLE 

312  MARKET  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 

—  CAL.— 


alifornia  .*. 
/.Vegetables 


t*  IN  .  . . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Published  by  "Pacific  Sural  Prut"  of  San 
Francitco. 

A  Practical  Guide  to  Sncceia  in  California. 
Larre  8vo.,  tolly  illustrated, 

PRICE  «2.  Orders  received  at  this  office 


MONEY™  HONEY! 


THE  WKKKI.V 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 
SamplfCopy  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Chicago, 111. 


Lining 
rough  interiors, 
cabins,  etc. 

Use  P  &  B  Building  Pa- 
per. Cheapest,  easiest  to 
apply,  and  will  last  as  long 
as  the  house.  It 's  tough; 
won't  tear;  water,  germ  and 
acid  proof;  keeps  out  cold 
in  winter  and  heat  in  sum- 
mer. The  coated  side  gives 
protection  by  its  insulation, 
while  the  uncoated  side  is  of 
good  color  for  inside  room 
finish. 

P  &  B  Paper  has  no  odor; 
is  obnoxious  to  rats,  mice 
and  vermin.  It's  water- 
proof, so  it  cannot  absorb 
moisture. 

Send  for  booklet. 

Paraffinc  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 

-  ■»- 


jDEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO'S 

Patent  Agency. 


Our  D.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  Inventions 
In  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports,  with  full  ooples  of  U.  S.  Patents  slnoe 
1873.  All  worthy  Inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Oo.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have 
the  benefit  of  a  description  In  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Frets.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  and  obtain  patents  in  all  coun- 
tries which  grant  protection  to  inventors.  The 
large  majority  of  TJ.  S.  and  foreign  patents  issued 
to  Inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast  have  been  ob- 
tained through  our  agency.  We  can  give  the  best 
and  most  reliable  advice  as  to  the  patentability 
of  new  inventions.  Our  prloes  are  as  low  as  any 
first-class  agenoles  In  the  Eastern  States,  while 
our  advantages  for  Pacific  Coast  Inventors  are  far 
superior.   Advice  and  circulars  free. 

330  MARKET  ST.,   SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

And  918  F  Street,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Improved  Fresno  Scraper. 

5-FOOT.      WEIGHT,  300  LBS. 

NEW  STOCK.     NEW  PRICES. 


HOOK.  E  R    dfc  CO., 
10  and  18  Drumm  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 


r 


on  a  F»EERLESS  machine  command  the 
top  price  on  the  market.  Maximum  quality  and 
quantity  at  minimum  cost.  Simple,  cheap  and 
durable  Machines  to  suit  any  size  orchard. 
Burns  wood  or  coal.  Evaporates  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties. No  experiment;  proven  in  actual  test  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  methods. 

Catalogues,  testimonials  and  full  Information 
on  application  to 

B.  CUNNINGHAM, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  LIBERTY.  ORE. 
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Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.  4-yr.,  8-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  nerd,  except  2nd  for  J-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  1*.  H.  Burke, 
826  Market  St.,  S.  T. 

JKKSEVS,  HO  OSTEINS  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Miles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
Bult  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  8AXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  Bale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
Is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

TRACY  POULTRY  YARDS,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  roosters  for  sale.  Eggs  J 150  per 
setting  of  15.   Incubator  lots  15.00  per  100. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  THOROUGHBRED  FOWLS  In  Brnall  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


Lowest  price.  A. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart.  ClementB,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


S.  P.  LIN'DGREN  &  80NS,  Klngsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  Breeder  and 
Importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


BREEDERS*  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  " HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  508 

Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


C0TSW0LD  RAMS. 

Eighty  head  of  imported  Cotswold 
Rams  for  sale. 

May  be  seen  at  Crows  Landing  on  San  Joaquin 
river.   For  mutton  lambs  they  are  unexcelled. 
Inquire  of  KIRKPATRICK  &  WHITTAKER, 
Stockton,  Cal. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blaks,   Moffltt   «fe     I  ouune 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  SS-S7-S9-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  Portland.  Or 


Publishers 
of  the 

"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers' 
Hand-Book 
and  Guide." 
Price  40c. 


Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

1217  Castro  St.  Oakland.  Cal. 


LIVE  OAK  STOCK  FARM, 

Six  Miles  H.  W.  from  PETALUMA,  on  the 
Petalnma  and  Sebastopol  Road. 

FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Prop. 

Importer  and  Breeder  of 

Red  Polled  Cattle. 

Color  Deep  Red.    Both  Sexea  for  Sale. 

Address  all  communications  PETALUMA,  SO- 
NOMA CO.,  CAL. 


FRANK    f\.    /V\ECH  f\/V\, 

Importer  and  Breeder  of  Shropshire  Sheep 

They  were  all  imported  from  England,  or  bred 
direct  from  imported  stock. 


We  have  also  bred  American  Merinos— Hornless 
Sheep— for  30  years.  They  are  a  large  sheep.wlth- 
out  wrinkles.  Rams  will  produce  20  to  as  pounds 
of  long,  white  wool  yearly.  Sheep  of  both  sexes 
for  sale 


FRANK  A.  MECHAM,  Importer  and  Breeder, 


Shipping  Points:    PETALUMA  AND  SANTA 
EOSA,  SONOMA  CO.,  CAL. 


IF  YOU  NEED 

a  Portable  Fence,  try  the  PAGE.   It  can  be  taken 
down  and  re-strt'tclied  any  number  of  time*. 
PAUE  WOVEN  \HI11.  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  SWINE 

the  past  year  has  been  very  great  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  decline  to  quote  prices  to  a  good  many 
inquirers  as  we  had  nothing  to  ship.  We  have  one  Berkshire  boar  farrowed  Dec.  9,  1900,  and  also  two  I 
Poland-China  sows  farrowed  June  25,  1900,  that  we  can  sell  and  will  describe  them  to  anyone  wishing  I 

such  animals. 

We  have  a  number  of  young  litters  coming  on  and  are  already  booking  orders  for  choice  pigs. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

SESSIONS    <fc    CO.,    117    E.    23rd    St..    Loa    Angelas,  Cal. 

EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


FOR  POULTRY, 


We  have  put  in  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  in  Ave  hours  It  is  sacked  and  ready  for  shipment.  Ours 
is  the  only  genuine  odorless  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  market.   Sample  free.   Try  it  for  your  poultry. 

N.  OHLANDT  <fc  CO.,  Indiana  and  Yolo  8tg„  San  Francisco.    (Successors  to  Emery  fertilizer  Co.) 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 

Need  of  Organization  in  Farm  Industry. 

By  W.  P.  Lyon  at  the  University  Farmers' 
Institute  at  San  J^se. 

The  tendency  of  the  age  is  toward 
consolidation.  In  all  lines  of  business 
large  aggregations  of  capital  are  being 
organized  into  corporate  combinations 
known  as  trusts.  This  tendency  has 
of  late  culminated  in  the  billion  dollar 
steel  trust,  an  enormous  concern,  made 
up  by  the  consolidation  of  a  dozen 
already  enormous  manufacturing  cor- 
porations. Such  a  combination  of  capi- 
tal as  this  would  have  frightened  our 
forefathers  out  of  their  wits.  Twenty 
years  ago,  even,  it  would  have  been 
considered  impossible  of  accomplish- 
ment. To-day  the  business  world  ac- 
cepts it — with  great  interest,  it  is  true 
— and  passes  it  along  with  expectation 
of  seeing  a  greater  trust  in  the  near 
future.  Even  the  Silurian  farmers  take 
it  as  a  matter  of  course,  with  scarcely 
a  comment,  and  not  a  thought  that  the 
same  self-interest  which  prompted  the 
very  large  number  of  stockholders  of 
the  corporation  to  make  up  the  big 
trust  would  be  best  subserved  in  their 
own  case  by  organization  and  co-oper- 
ation among  themselves. 

The  reasons  for  the  formation  of 
these  large  corporations  are  many. 
The  consolidation  of  individual,  small 
and  private  concerns  into  one  corpora- 
tion saves  time  and  much  expense  by 
placing  the  responsibility  and  care  of 
operating  the  many  small  business 
houses  upon  one  set  of  officers,  thus  re- 
lieving the  many.  One  manager  can 
settle  the  policy  of  all  better  than  a 
manager  for  each  concern,  much  more 
harmoniously  and  at  a  fraction  of  the 
cost.  One  secretary  can  keep  the  rec- 
ords of  a  big  concern  at  the  same  cost 
as  each  of  the  secretaries  of  the  small 
concerns.  The  large  trusts  are  formed 
upon  the  basis  that  the  interests  of  all 
who  are  employed  in  one  line  of  busi- 
ness are  identical ;  that  the  policy 
which  is  good  for  one  is  good  for  all, 
and  can  most  readily  be  adhered  to  by 
organizing  all  who  are  engaged  in  that 
line  of  business  into  one  central  organi- 
zation, which  shall  settle  the  policy  for 
all  its  members. 

To  Prevent  Competition. — This  cen- 
tralization of  power  prevents  ruinous 
competition  among  those  in  the  same 
line  of  business  by  harmonizing  them, 
and  at  the  same  time  lower  prices  are 
made  possible  by  reason  of  the  de- 
creased cost  of  production.  The  selfish- 
ness of  the  individual  has  less  opportu- 
nity to  act  because  his  self-interest  is 
lost  in  the  interest  of  all,  thus  broaden- 
ing and  liberalizing  the  individual,  mak- 
ing less  of  personal  strife  and  conten- 
tion and  drawing  competitors  closer 
together.  In  consequence  there  is  a 
much  steadier  element  imparted  to 
business  and  much  of  the  danger  of 
financial  panics  is  done  away  with. 

In  England  the  co-operative  system 
among  farmers  has  reached  a  degree 
of  completeness  which  is  not  likely  to 
be  seen  in  a  younger  country.  While 
a  country  is  new  and  sparsely  settled 
it  is  much  more  difficult  to  organize  its 
inhabitants  into  any  kind  of  an  associa- 
tion than  where  the  same  old  families 
and  their  descendants  have  been  neigh- 
bors for  centuries  and  live  within  a 
stone's  throw  of  each  other.  There 
they  have  become  used  to  each  other's 
ways,  and  while  neighborhood  differ- 
ences and  jealousies  exist,  they  are  not 
so  many  nor  so  strong  as  among  newly 
neighbored  people  where  each  seems  to 
glory  in  outdoing  the  neighbor  at  his 
expense,  and  strife,  jealousy  and  sel- 
fishness are  exhibited  constantly  where 
only  unity  and  care  for  each  other's 
welfare  should  exist.  The  good  Book 
recognizes  and  advises  the  principle  of 
co-operation  in  the  text,  "  Where  two 
or  three  are  gathered  together  in  My 
name  there  will  I  be  in  the  midst  of 
them."  And  it  is  our  daily  experience 
that  half  a  dozen  of  us  can  accomplish 
much  more  working  harmoniously  to- 
gether than  as  if  our  efforts  are  put 
forth  separately.  Our  principle  of 
government  is  founded  upon  the  system 


of  co-operation,  and  has  proved  itself  a 
marked  success. 

French  Progress. — Following  is  an 
extract  from  the  San  Jose  Herald  of 
late  date  :  "Although  agricultural  in- 
terests in  this  country  have  accom- 
plished something  in  the  way  of  organ- 
ization for  actual  benefit,  it  cannot  fail 
to  be  of  interest  to  them  to  observe  the 
success  which  efforts  in  the  same  direc- 
tion have  attained  abroad.  The  idea  of 
organization  is  very  highly  developed  in 
France,  as  shown  in  a  recent  report 
from  Consul  Covert  at  Lyons.  Nearly 
everybody  in  France,  from  the  actual 
tiller  of  the  soil  to  the  agent  who  sells 
the  product  of  the  farm,  is  a  member 
of  some  of  these  agricultural  organiza- 
tions. As  the  subsidiary  societies  are 
controlled  through  one  central  body,  it 
is  possible  to  crystallize  all  recom- 
mendations into  such  a  concrete  form 
that  very  effective  pressure  can  be 
brought  to  bear  to  secure  any  desired 
legislation.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  the  French  societies  have  thus  far 
succeeded  in  keeping  themselves  en- 
tirely out  of  the  politician's  clutches, 
and  have  been  able  to  devote  them- 
selves consistently  and  solely  to  the 
betterment  of  agricultural  interests. 
In  the  objects  sought,  the  methods 
pursued  and  the  results  achieved  the 
French  organizations  are  worthy  of  the 
most  careful  study  of  broad-minded 
agriculturists  in  the  United  States." 

In  our  own  country  the  class  of  peo- 
ple who  need  organizing  the  most  are 
doing  the  least  of  it.  The  farmer  as  a 
consumer  is  the  legitimate  mark  for 
the  manufacturer  ;  as  a  producer  he  is 
the  prey  of  the  manipulator  of  mar- 
kets, the  agent  and  the  middleman  ;  in 
politics,  holding  the  balance  of  power 
in  his  vote  as  he  does,  his  innocence  is 
beguiled  by  the  wits  of  the  wily  poli- 
tician, and  his  vote  is  given  to  those 
who  never  had  and  never  will  have  his 
interests  at  heart  ;  from  all  of  them  he 
needs  the  advice,  friendship  and  pro- 
tection of  his  fellows,  which  can  best  be 
afforded  him  by  means  of  an  organized 
association.  His  pursuits  are  rather  of 
a  narrowing  nature,  tending  to  make 
his  vision  limited  to  the  confines  of  the 
line  fence,  and  his  experiences  with  his 
neighbors  and  others  with  whom  he  has 
had  to  deal  are  apt  to  be  such  as  to 
make  him  suspicious  of  all. 

Needs  Broadening.  —  The  farmer 
needs  broadening;  he  needs  to  be  waked 
up;  he  needs  to  associate  in  business 
with  his  fellows  on  the  basis  of  equality; 
he  needs  to  shake  off  his  selfishness  and 
suspicion  and  to  acquire  confidence  in 
the  honesty  and  fair  dealing  of  his 
fellow  men;  and  in  turn  he  needs  to  be 
so  placed  that  he  must  treat  his  fellow 
men  fairly.  The  Grange  is  doing  its 
part,  wherever  it  is  established,  to  ac- 
complish the  broadening  of  the  char- 
acter of  its  members,  but  it  does  not 
reach  the  majority  of  farmers.  The 
Rochdale  system  of  co-operative  stores 
could  be  made  in  many  communities  the 
means  of  drawing  the  farmers  together 
in  unity  of  interest,  besides  being  a 
means  of  saving  much  to  them,  giving 
better  prices  for  their  produce  and  in- 
ducing them  to  do  business  in  a  much 
more  business-like  manner  than  the 
average  farmer  now  employs.  The 
Farmers'  Club  is  a  source  of  consider- 
able benefit  to  the  class,  and  it  would 
be  well  if  the  membership  and  attend- 
ance could  both  be  increased  and  more 
of  the  tillers  of  the  soil  would  get  to- 
gether occasionally  for  the  discussion 
of  public  questions.  Systems  of  farm- 
ing may  be  improved  upon  through 
open  discussion,  and  the  political  trick- 
ster would  find  a  harder  proposition  in 
the  farmer,  whom  he  now  considers 
"  dead  easy  game  "  for  him. 

It  Has  Done  Good. — Locally,  in  our 
orchardists-farmers,  we  have  the  most 
broad-minded,  liberal  and  yet  conserva- 
tive set  of  men  to  be  found.  Many  of 
them  are  professional  men  and  many 
are  in  active  business  life.  Most  of 
them  have  been  engaged  in  other  lines 
of  business,  either  here  or  elsewhere. 
The  co-operative  fruit  driers  and  ex- 
changes scattered  through  our  valley, 
in  some  one  of  which  nearly  every 
grower  has  an  interest,  are  fruitful 
sources  of  good  to  them,  and  tend  to 
keep  them  in  touch  with  the  market 
and  the  business  world  generally.  Yet 
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I  believe  that  the  activity  consequent 
upon  the  organization  and  operation  of 
the  California  Cured  Fruit  Association 
has  done  more  good  for  the  farmers 
here  than  anything  that  has  ever  hap- 
pened to  them.  They  are  interested  in 
it.  It  has  waked  them  up.  I  thor- 
oughly believe  that,  if  they  never  re- 
ceive more  than  a  cent  a  pound  for  last 
year's  crop  and  get  no  other  apparent 
benefit  from  it,  they  will  make  up  the 
difference  in  a  few  years  of  increased 
activity. 

However,  simply  because  the  fullest 
success  may  not  have  crowned  their 
efforts  in  the  first  year  of  the  organiza- 
tion, it  seems  incredible,  impossible  to 
me  that  the  growers  should  contem- 
plate abandoning  the  association  as  a 
failure.  It  would  have  been  almost  a 
miracle  if  it  had  made  any  great  suc- 
cess the  first  year  considering  the  ele- 
ments and  forces  lined  up  against  it, 
and  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say 
that  the  mistakes,  if  any  have  been 
made,  are  not  those  of  the  body  of  the 
growers  themselves,  rather  than  of  the 
officers;  but,  whichever  they  were,  let 
us  renew  the  officers  if  necessary,  and 
at  all  events  renew  our  courage  and 
our  better  judgment  and  continue  the 
organization  to  its  highest  success. 

We  can  see  the  benefits  of  organiza- 
tion in  the  case  of  the  Raisin  Growers' 
Association.  Even  though  they  have 
not  yet  accomplished  all  that  they 
hoped  to,  they  have  succeeded  in  re- 
lieving the  unbearable  condition  which 
they  were  under  when  they  were  incor- 
porated. While  I  cannot  fully  agree 
with  their  policy  and  their  pyrotechnic 
management,  they  have  accomplished 
by  organization  that  which  never  had 
been  and  would  never  have  been  done 
single-handed.  The  Orange  Growers' 
Association  has  not  succeeded  this  year 
in  doing  all  that  was  hoped  for  by  its 
president,  but  the  same  difficulties  in 
transportation  it  is  meeting  with  would 
have  had  to  be  met  by  the  growers  if 
there  had  been  no  association,  and  they 
have  succeeded  in  breaking  away  from 
the  system  of  marketing  which  has 
sapped  the  vitality  of  the  industry  for 
years.  It  is  organization  which  has 
accomplished  this  desired  result. 

Prune  Association  Essential. — I 
still  maintain,  as  I  have  for  years,  that 
a  prune  association  is  absolutely  essen- 
tial to  protect  the  growers  in  a  fair 
price  for  their  product.  If  it  takes  the 
profit  on  a  few  crops  to  establish  it  on 
right  lines  it  will  be  money  well  spent, 
and  all  the  agitation  in  regard  to  it 
now  is  serving  to  advertise  the  associa- 
tion to  the  public,  so  that  when  we  get 
started  right  we  shall  command  the 
business  respect  of  all  concerned  and 
shall  reap  success  because  we  are  a 
success.  But  I  do  not  say  nor  believe 
that  it  need  take  the  profits  of  even 
one  year  to  establish  the  association  on 
the  road  to  success. 

Even  in  the  face  of  the  past  year's 
apparent  failure  to  accomplish  all  that 
was  intended,  can  we  ever  be  content 
to  go  back  again  to  the  old  system, 
where  each  grower's  crop  was  brought 
into  active  competition  with  all  the  rest 
— where  we  permitted  the  men  whose 
interests  were  frequently  hostile  to  our 
own  to  name  the  price  that  we  would 
take  for  our  products  ?  Our  organiza- 
tion has  enabled  us  in  part  to  break 
away  from  the  suicidal  methods  of  busi- 
ness adopted  in  the  past.  The  coming 
year  should  see  the  separation  com- 
pleted and  the  sale  of  our  product 
established  upon  right  lines. 

I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  policy 
that  the  association  should  pack,  ad- 
vertise and  market  its  own  product 
through  its  own  houses,  brokers  and 
agents.  If  necessary  to  use  the  estab- 
lished packing  houses,  they  can  easily 
be  rented  and  operated  by  the  associa- 
tion ;  and  the  same  men  who  are  now 
hired  by  others  to  operate  them  will  be 
glad  to  work  for  the  association  instead 
of  their  present  employers  for  the  same 
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consideration.  The  product  should  be 
packed  in  consumers'  packages,  in  two 
or  three  grades,  to  be  sold  at  a  uniform 
price.  I  know  that  I  will  be  met  by 
the  plea  that  this  method  has  been 
tried  and  is  not  liked  by  the  trade. 
Well,  who  expected  it  would  be  liked 
by  the  trade  ?  Has  the  producer  got 
to  consult  the  trade  every  time  he 
wants  to  adopt  an  improved  method  of 
business  ?  Of  course,  it  is  not  liked  by 
the  trade.  No  method  will  be  approved 
by  them  which  will  take  away  from 
them  the  100%  to  300%  profit  they 
have  heretofore  been  making  on  our 
product.  The  very  purpose  of  the  asso- 
ciation is  to  subserve  the  interests  of 
the  growers,  and  not  the  trade.  Let 
us  hire  them  hereafter,  instead  of  per- 
mitting them  to  dictate  our  policy.  I 
believe  that  we  have  already  wasted  a 
year  truckling  to  the  trade. 

Change  the  Method.  —  One  says: 
"We  cannot  get  along  without  those 
already  in  the  established  lines  of  busi- 
ness, and  we  must  not  antagonize 
them."  That  is  debatable.  There  is 
no  need  of  antagonizing  any  one  that 
can  be  of  any  possible  use  to  us,  but 
the  fruit  growers  of  California  are  big 
enough  to  get  along  without  any  one 
special  set  of  men.  There  are  others. 
It  need  not  be  necessary  to  get  along 
without  the  trade.  Simply  change  our 
method  of  packing  our  fruit  in  bulk  to 
smaller  packages  in  which  they  shall 
reach  the  consumer,  and  decree  that  it 
shall  go  onto  the  market  in  that  form. 
It  is  our  fruit  and  they  are  supposed  to 
be  our  agents. 

We  cannot,  single  handed,  nor  as  in- 
dividuals, throw  off  the  shackles  of  bad 
business  methods,  as  long  as  all  the 
rest  cling  to  them.  It  is  only  by  united 
effort  that  we  can  succeed;  and  it 
would  be  much  easier  of  accomplish- 
ment if  all  the  growers  were  with  us; 
but  if  that  cannot  be,  then  let  all  of  us 
who  are  in  sympathy  establish  our 
business  on  these  or  similar  lines,  and 
make  it  such  a  success  that  the  out- 
siders will  all  want  to  come  in. 

There  is  considerable  objection  to 
the  association  holding  up  a  price  "like 
an  umbrella  over  the  heads  of  the  out- 
siders," and  also  to  spending  any  large 
amount  of  money  in  advertising,  lest  it 
will  have  the  effect  only  of  selling  the 
outsider's  fruit.  The  proprietors  of  a 
certain  soap  would  look  a  little  silly  if 
they  should  refuse  to  advertise  their 
product  for  fear  that  they  might  en- 
courage more  cleanliness  in  the  public 
and  the  consequent  use  of  more  soap, 
and  that  some  other  soap  man  might 
profit  thereby.  The  output  of  the 
Cured  Fruit  Association  should  be  sold 
upon  its  merits  at  a  price  to  be  stated 
upon  the  package,  and  the  public 
should  be  educated  through  the  many 
means  of  advertising,  as  to  the  superior 
quality  of  the  association  pack,  until 
they  create  a  consuming  demand  for  it. 
In  other  words,  the  output  should  be 
treated  as  any  other  proprietary  arti- 
cle and  compete,  if  necessary,  with 
every  other  pack  of  prunes.  The 
trademark  and  package  are  suscepti- 
ble of  protection  from  imitation  and 
can  be  made  to  sell  every  pound  that 
we  can  pack.  But  in  case  there  should 
be  a  larger  quantity  at  first  than  we 
could  profitably  pack  in  this  special 
manner,  the  open  market  is  still  left 
open  to  us  for  the  surplus. 

The  Matter  op  Price. — The  matter 
of  price,  which  has  been  worrying  us 
all  the  year,  is  really  a  matter  of  sec- 
ondary consideration.  By  a  system  of 
discounts  we  can  make  the  retailer  our 
friend,  as  we  will  have  made  the  con- 
sumer our  friend  through  our  package 
and  reduced  price  to  him;  and  the  elas- 
tic discount  can  be  made  to  meet  the 
competition  of  others,  if  necessary,  in 
a  way  that  will  make  them  want  to  be 
our  friends  also.  By  making  the  busi- 
ness a  success  it  will  only  be  a  year  or 
two  when  competition  will  cease  and  all 
producers  of  good  fruit  will  be  with  us, 
all  the  packers,  agents,  brokers,  whole- 
salers and  retailers  will  commend  our 
methods  and  will  be  ready  to  push  the 
sale  of  our  products. 

Organization  is  an  absolute  necessity 
to  success,  but  organization  alone  can- 
not accomplish  it.  The  organization  is 
no  stronger  than  the  individuals  that 
make  it  up.    The  purpose  of  organiza- 


tion is  by  unity  and  association  together 
to  make  the  individuals  stronger.  The 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association 
cannot  succeed  without  the  united  sup- 
port of  its  members,  without  an  estab- 
lished and  aggressive  policy,  and 
officers  with  the  strength  of  character 
and  backbone  to  carry  that  policy 
through  to  success.  With  these  requi- 
sites it  can  accomplish  anything  it  sets 
out  to  do  and  no  force  can  successfully 
hinder  it. 

I  fondly  hope  to  see  the  time  in  the 
not  too  far  distant  future,  when  all  the 
fruit  interests  in  the  State  will  be 
amalgamated  into  one  great  organiza- 
tion of  fruit  growers,  owning  and  oper- 
ating packing  and  shipping  houses, 
driers  and  canneries  and  managing 
their  own  business  on  business  princi- 
ples. I  believe  such  an  organization  to 
be  inevitable. 


Rotary  Disc  Plows. 


All  the  plow  manufacturers  have  been 
making  experiments  of  this  style  of  plow, 
and  this  is  evidence  that  they  see  suf- 
ficient merit  in  the  principle  of  the  disc 
plow  to  try  to  determine  if  they  can  make 
the  plow  so  that  it  will  do  good  work  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  Benicia  Agricul- 
tural Works  of  Benicia,  Cal.,  evidently 
have  struck  upon  the  right  model,  for 
they  have  placed  orders  to  put  up  over 
1000  of  these  plows  for  next  season.  Prom 
all  accounts,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  other 
disc  plow  manufacturers,  and  many  appli- 
cations for  agencies  are  already  being 
made  to  the  selling  agents,  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton, San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles. 

Farm  Wagon  only  S3 1.95. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-incb 
tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


RULL- STRONG! 

....PIG-TIGHT.... 

An  Illinois  farmer  said  that  aft- 
Br  harvest  he  had  fully  200  bush- 
els of  loose  oats  on  the  ground 
that  he  could  not  secure  any  ben- 
efit from,  because  the  fence 
around  the  field  would  not  turn, 
hogs.  Figure  the  loss  foryourself, 
He  also  said,  all  this  would  have 
been  saved  if  he  had  used  the 
Kitnelinan  Woven  Wire  Coiled 
Spring  Fence*  and  tiio  value 
would  have  gone  a  long  waya 
towards  paying  cost  of  the  fence. 

With  the  Duplex  Machine 
any  farmer  can  make  It  himself 
at  the  "  t  u  a  I  cost  of  the  wire. 
Catalogue  free  for  the  asking. 

KITSELM AN  BROS. 
Box  D*l.         Muncie,  IncJ. 


May 
Need 

"BafoKltttt 

For 
Cuts 
Burns 
Bruises 

Cramps 
Diarrhoea 
All  Bowel 
Complaints 

It  is  a  sure,  safe  and  quick  remedy. 
There's  ONLY  ONE 

Perry  Davis'. 

UTwo  sizes,  25c.  and  50c. 

s^Fresno  Scraper. 

4--S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


Just  Like  You. 

If  you  wanted  a  never  failing  well  of 
good,  pure  water,  wouldn't  you  have  one 
drilled  large  enough  and  deep  enough  to 
tap  a  strong  stream  of  living  water?  Well, 
other  people  think  as  you  do.  They  are 
just  like  you  in  this  respect.  This  fact 
affords  a  fine  business  opportunity.  Buy 
one  of  i 


STAR 


Drilling  Machines 


and  make  such  wells  for 
yourself  and  others.  There 
i  is  more  money  in  it  than  any 
business  you  can  get  into  for 
the  capital  invested.  We  make  the  most  complete  line 
of  well  drilling  machinery  an<1  supplies  in  the  country. 
Send  at  once  for  large  illustrated  catalogue— free. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 


This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

Prune  J3ip>. 

"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \JU.   JACKSON    <fc  CO.. 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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ERICSSON  SWEDISH 
TELEPHONES 

«5eem  1o  possess  almost  human  Intelligence. 
The/  respond  io  every  requirement  in  a  smooth, 
positive  fashion  that  shows  what  a  perfect  telephone* 
can  do.  Besides  this  they  have  unequalled  strength 
and  durability.  Their  reputation  as 

"JTANDAffD  OF  WE  WOffLD" 
is  built  on  merit.  Is  the  best  loo  ^ood  for  you? 


Ericsson  Telephone  ca^^ssr 


That  It's  a 

SHARPLES 

Cream  Separator 

guarantees  superiority, to  those 
who  know,  and  others  should 
write  forcataloprue  No.  1S1 

Very  valuable  treatise  on  "Butineu 
liairyin/'  free  far  the  aeking. 

Sharpies  Co.      P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  Ills,    Westchester,  Pa. 


Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Grange  Memorial  Day  and  Children's  Day. 

To  the  Editor:— Attention  of  Pat- 
rons is  called  to  the  coming  Grange 
Memorial  Day,  concerning  which  the 
following  has  been  written  by  Bro. 
Aaron  Jones,  W.  M.  of  National 
Grange: 

"The  thirty-fourth  annual  session 
of  the  National  Grange  established 
Grange  Memorial  Day  on  the  third  Sun- 
day of  June  in  each  year.  These  me- 
morial exercises  may  be  held  in  private 
or  public  session.  I  fraternally  recom- 
mend open  session  and  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  all  good  people  to  attend.  I 
would  also  recommend  that  at  a  pre- 
vious meeting  a  suitable  memorial  com- 
mittee be  appointed  to  arrange  the 
order  of  exercises,  select  appropriate 
music  and  scripture  lesson  to  be  read, 
and  to  appoint  at  least  two  members 
on  each  departed  member  to  pronounce 
short  eulogies  on  their  lives.  All  other 
members  who  desire  to  speak  will  have 
opportunity  to  do  so.  It  is  earnestly 
urged  and  hoped  that  every  subordinate 
Grange  in  the  United  States  will  faith- 
fully observe  from  year  to  year  this 
beautiful  and  impressive  service.  May 
it  tend  to  cement  more  closely  the  fra- 
ternal ties  that  bind  the  living,  by  the 
common  sorrow,  and  attest  the  fra- 
ternal regard  of  our  members!  The 
review  of  noble  qualities  of  head  and 
heart  and  true  and  worthy  lives  of  de- 
parted members  will  tend  to  make  us 
faithful  to  each  obligation  and  mindful 
of  all  the  duties  we  owe  to  each  other, 
our  neighbors,  our  country  and  man- 
kind." 

The  attention  of  Masters  and  Lec- 
turers of  subordinate  Granges  is  di- 
rected to  Circular  B,  dated  May  25, 
1901,  copies  of  which  will  be  sent  to  the 
Secretaries.  G.  W.  Worthen, 
Master  Cal.  State  Grange. 

The  following  is  the  circular  to  which 
Bro.  Worthen  alludes: 

The  Summer  is  upon  us.  The  schools 
are  closing,  and  the  season  is  approaching 
when  the  children  in  the  cities  look  for- 
ward to  the  country  with  longing  and 
hopeful  anticipations.  Dear  Sisters,  open 
your  hearts  and  homes  with  all  the  pleas- 
ures which  that  includes  to  a  child. 

The  Master  of  the  State  Grange  of  Cali- 
fornia has  set  apart  June  7th,  if  suitable, 
as  Children's  Day.  It  only  requires  this 
announcement  and  a  hint  from  your  Com- 
mittee, to  call  out  the  hearty  co-operation 
of  every  Grange  in  the  State  to  make 
Children's  Day  one  of  the  most  delightful 
meetings  of  the  year.  Arrange  for  your 
meeting,  and  if  you  have  not  enough 
children  belonging  to  your  members, 
make  it  an  open  meeting,  and  call  to  your 
assistance  the  children  of  your  neighbors, 
and  with  their  singing,  recitations  and 
readings,  you  will  be  furnished  with  a 
program  of  interest  and  merit,  and  not 
alone  have  a  day  of  pleasure  for  yourselves, 
but  also  one  of  real  enjoyment  for  the 
children,  and  a  day  to  which  you  will  all 
look  forward  with  pleasure. — Mrs.  N.  A. 
Sanders,  Chairman  W.  W.  C,  Cupertino, 
Cal. 


The  Duplex  Bali-Bearing  Woven  Wire  Fence 
Machine  manufactured  by  Kitselman  Bros,  or 
Muncie,  Ind.,  is  capable  of  weaving  over  100  styles 
ana  kinds  of  farm  lawn,  poultry  and  ornamental 
fencing.  The  machine  handles  any  and  all  sizes 
of  wire,  using  large  wires  for  laterals  and  weav- 
ing on  any  number  of  small  sizes  of  wire.  It  also 
weaves  a  fence  with  desirable  barb  wire  at  top 
and  bottom,  which  is  much  appreciated  in  certain 
localities.  Full  description  and  information  re- 
garding this  machine  can  be  obtained  by  address- 
ing the  manufacturers. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
Incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.   Price,  $1  postpaid. 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

NOT  THE  STIFLE. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  bull  that 
put  his  stifle  out  of  joint  about  a  month 
ago,  and  desire  advice  as  to  how  to  reduce 
the  dislocation.  The  bull  is  about  four 
years  old,  weight  1400  pounds;  he  has  not 
fallen  off  in  flesh  very  much.  The  leg  is 
shorter  than  its  mate;  the  joints  are 
slightly  blackened.  He  does  not  bend  the 
leg  when  walking,  but  pushes  it  forward. 
He  eats  well,  but  lies  down  most  of  the 
time.  He  bears  some  weight  on  the  leg 
when  walking.  I  would  like  your  advice 
in  the  matter. — Robt.  N.  Atmore. 

The  bull  is  not  stifled.  A  dislocated 
patella  would  permit  him  to  stand  firm 
at  repose,  but  the  leg  would  drag  along 
as  if  it  were  not  a  part  of  him.  Look 
elsewhere  for  the  trouble. 


FOR  AN  UDDER  SORE. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Will  Dr.  Creely 
please  advise  treatment  for  the  following 
case:  I  have  a  four-year-old  cow  which 
has  developed  a  sore  on  the  central  crease 
of  the  udder  about  4  inches  in  front  of  the 
teats.  It  is  about  3  inches  in  diameter 
and  seems  to  start  from  a  spot  about  as 
large  as  a  dollar  which  oozes  a  substance 
like  blood  and  water  and  forms  a  nasty 
scab  which  spreads  out  to  the  larger  size. 
She  came  in  fresh  about  a  month  ago  and 
gives  five  gallons  of  rich  milk  daily,  which 
does  not  seem  to  be  affected  in  the  least 
by  the  sore.  There  are  no  symptoms  of 
"caked"  udder  and  the  cow  is  in  fine 
healthy  condition  otherwise.  Have  been 
washing  with  diluted  carbolic  acid  and 
while  it  seems  to  help  some  does  not  cure. 
— H.  J.  Smith,  Corning. 

Wash  once  daily  with  warm  carbolic 
water  and  castile  soap,  after  which  ap- 
ply over  the  raw  surface  the  following 
solution:  nitrate  silver,  16  grains;  dis- 
tilled water,  2  ounces. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have  been 
UBed  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  in  the  worst 
infested  districts  of  Callfo  nla  and  with  the  best  of 
results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and  proving  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  investment  to  the  Btock  owner. 

Every  lot  Is  tested  and  found  reliable  before 
a  single  dose  is  put  on  the  market. 

Write  for  literature  and  testimonials. 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

Bacteriological  Dept.,  FRESNO.  CAL. 


Scbool  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  YAK  DEE  HATLLXH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  or  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatton 
Assay,  (25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular 


i$25  TO  S50  A  WEEK! 

I  That's  .»!.»«  m  -m-    .r.  niakr  telling  I  wans'  Patent  lm- 
'  proved  Post  Hole  and  Well  Augers.   A  man  eta 
lo  thrice  the  work  with  an 
■IWAIf"  than  with  other!. 


,  W5 

Hifhejt  award  World's  Fur,  ^kJm^^HiL^F'  25 

ISM.  Price,  euh,  i.  6,6,  7, 8.  "•!> 
rSineh,  12.60;  10  inch,  »3  OO.    Vtm  rtlue  them  it 
I  $35.   Conso.lt  hardware  dValon.  or  write  u»  for  particular*  of 
|  our  full  lie*,  t  WAN  BROS. .  Dept.    ,Str eator,  111 


Feeds-Feeding. 


By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts. 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  reference. 

657  PAGES,  B0UHD  Iff  CLOTH. 
Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  "Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  'III,  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Electric,  Railway  and  Manufacturers'  Supply  Co., 

548    MISSION    STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  AND  ELECTRICAL  SPECIALTIES. 


IA/E 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  ERICSSON  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 
CARRY    FULL    LINE    OF"    /\BO\/E  GOODS. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

BEGINS   ITS   THIRD   SESSION   JUNE  10. 

Catalogues  by  applying  to  M.  L.  PANCOAST,  Secretary, 
510  Qolden  Gate  Avenue. 


OPERATING  ROOm. 


OWING  to  some  parties  not  being  able  to  take 
trees  they  had  contracted   for   early   in  the 

season, 

I  STILL  HAVE  A  FEW  THOUSAND  CH0ICB 

CITRUS  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

The  market  price  takes  them. 

Every  horticulturist  should  have  my  28-page  illus- 
trated catalogue  which  tells  all  about  citrus  trees,  the 
old  sorts  and  the  tested  new  sorts;  also  table  for  plant- 
ing trees,  sowing  seed,  etc.  Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  will  bring  you  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop.  San  Dimas  Nurseries, 

6AN    DlftlAB,  CAL. 


The  "£ocomo£>i/e"  Company 

OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


STATIONS 


'{ 


INo.  S. 


1355  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
103  South  Broadway,  Los  Angeles. 
106   Telegraph    Avenue,  Oakland. 

Your  choice  in  nine  different  styles.  Ladies 
can  operate  them.  Sold  in  guaranteed  condition 
at  reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  catalogues 
and  information  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Wall    Paper  Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 


FOR  UNFINISHED  ROOMS. 

Ingrain  effect.  In  blue,  terra  cotta,  green  and 
red.  Put  on  with  tacks  or  mouldings;  no  paste. 
Covers  any  rough  surface  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 

BONESTELL  CO., 
401-403  Sangome  St.,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL,  AM)  VERTICAL., 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-40  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 
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"Fruit 


To  raise  good  fruit 
you  must  have  Potash. 
Fertilizers  containing 
at  least  8  to  io%  of 
Potash  will  give  best 
results  on  fruits  of  all 
kinds. 

Write  for  our  pamphlets,  which  should 
be  in  every  farmer's  library. 
They  are  sent  free. 

GERMAN  KALI  WORKS, 
93  Nassau  St.,  New  York. 

METER,  WILSON  &  CO.,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 
are  Sole  Agents  for  the  Pacific  Coast. 

THE  POULTRY  YARD. 

Poultry  Notes. 

C.  E.  R.  gives  the  Corning  New  Era 
the  following  advice  :  In  supplying  food 
for  hens  one  should  seek  variety,  and 
yet  there  should  be  a  uniformity  in  va- 
riety. A  good  alfalfa  patch  will  supply 
all  the  green  feed  they  need.  Prepare 
the  soil  with  great  care  ;  plow  deep, 
crush  and  roil  until  it  is  fine  enough  for 
vegetables,  then  sow  thickly.  Root  up 
any  weeds,  irrigate  when  necessary, 
and  you  will  have  a  stand  that  will  be 
good  for  ten  years.  Drumhead  cab- 
bages make  excellent  food  when  hens 
are  confined ;  hang  the  heads  high 
enough  so  that  the  hens  will  have  to 
jump  to  reach  it.  This  gives  them  the 
desired  exercise.  Feed  wheat  at  night; 
it  need  not  be  No.  1  milling  wheat,  but 
should  be  clean  wheat.  Do  not  buy  so- 
called  chicken  feed  because  it  is  cheap. 
It  is  more  expensive  than  merchant- 
able wheat,  for  you  are  paying  for  dirt 
and  sweepings  of  all  sorts.  A  hen  will 
eat  a  bushel  of  wheat  in  a  season,  or  its 
equivalent.  Corn  is  too  fattening,  es- 
pecially for  Plymouth  Rocks.  A  good 
morning  feed  is  a  warm  ration  of  bran 
and  shorts  and  ground  oats.  Feed  the 
table  scraps  at  noon. 

For  new  chicks  a  bread  made  of  corn 
and  bran  and  ground  oats  is  excellent. 
At  night,  ground  wheat  sifted  ;  use  the 
flour  in  the  bread  and  the  coarse  por- 
tion for  the  night  food.  Keep  ground 
charcoal  and  fine  gravel  and  sand  with 
plenty  of  water  before  them.  Take  a 
common  fruit  can,  cut  a  wee  triangle 
on  the  edge  of  the  open  end,  make  a 
small  nail  hole  in  the  top  and  you  have 
a  portable  fountain.  Wash  the  dishes 
for  food  and  water  every  day.  Keep 
the  brooders  very  clean,  give  plenty  of 
pure  air — little  chicks  are  like  babies, 
they  want  constant  nursing. 


Waking  Up  on  Egg  Production, 

Several  California  regions  are  waking 
up  to  the  opportunity  to  increase  the 
local  egg  supply.  Until  recently,  says 
the  Star,  few  hens  were  kept  in  the 
vicinity  of  St.  Helena  and  hence  there 
were  few  eggs,  hardly  enough  to  sup- 
ply the  home  market.  It  was  no  un- 
common thing  to  ask  for  eggs  in  the 
stores  and  be  told  there  were  none  on 
hand  and  only  an  occasional  box  was 
shipped  to  San  Francisco.  Now  it  is 
entirely  different.  Eggs  are  being 
shipped  by  the  stores  and  by  private 
parties.  Greater  care  is  being  paid  to 
the  kind  of  chickens  raised,  and  this  is 
important.  It  is  just  as  essential  to 
have  the  right  kind  of  hens  as  it  is  to 
have  fine  cows  for  dairy  purposes. 
Good  chickens  not  only  bring  more 
when  sold,  but  choice  eggs  are  always 
in  demand.  During  March  there  were 
shipped  from  St.  Helena  to  San  Fran- 
cisco 8790  dozen  eggs.  The  average 
price  received  was  11  cents  per  dozen, 
thus  bringing  the  shippers  $966.90. 


The  principal  shippers  were  Bell^Bros. 
While  the  amount  is  small  compared 
with  that  received  at  Petaluma  and 
other  egg  centers,  yet  it  shows  a  de- 
cided increase  over  former  years.  That 
there  is  no  danger  in  overdoing  the 
business  can  be  seen  from  the  follow- 
ing item  clipped  from  the  New  York 
Tribune  of  recent  date  : 

"On  Friday  morning  a  train  com- 
posed of  twelve  refrigerator  cars  rolled 
out  of  Newton,  Kan.,  for  California, 
and  each  car  was  laden  with  eggs 
gathered  in  the  vicinity  of  that  town 
by  one  firm,"  says  the  Kansas  City 
Journal.  "  The  twelve  cars  contained 
144,000  dozen,  or  nearly  2,000,000  eggs. 
The  train  goes  as  a  special,  and  it  is 
the  first  instance  of  a  train  carrying 
nothing  but  eggs  which  has  been  re- 
ported by  any  road  running  into  Cali- 
fornia." 

Another  interesting  item  in  connec- 
tion with  the  shipment  of  eggs  to  Cali- 
fornia is  taken  from  the  El  Dorado 
(Kansas)  Republican.    It  says  : 

"Armour  &  Co.  are  sending  a  car  of 
eggs  to  California,  and  in  talking  of 
their  big  business  out  here,  Harry 
Miller  gave  us  a  fact  which  was  sur- 
prising. In  shipping  a  car  of  chickens 
to  California  at  this  time  of  year  the 
eggs  laid  during  the  eight  days  of 
transit  about  pay  the  freight.  The  car 
will  hold  3000  chickens  and  each  day  the 
eggs  are  gathered,  and  at  the  end  of 
the  journey  100  cases  will  have  been 
filled,  which  when  sold  in  California  at 
15  cents  a  dozen  will  realize  $450,  which 
about  pays  for  the  charges  on  the  car. 
Cases  are  taken  along  and  all  calcula- 
tions made  to  care  for  the  daily  supply 
of  eggs."  

Fine  Fowls  for  the  Philippines. 

We  have  often  indulged  in  anticipa- 
tions that  California  would  have  a 
growing  opportunity  for  sales  of  fine 
stock  of  all  kinds  in  the  awakening 
countries  around  the  Pacific.  Constant 
indications  appear  that  these  anticipa- 
tions are  being  realized  and  that  such 
desirable  trade  is  beginning.  We  have 
in  mind  at  this  moment  the  demand  for 
pure  bred  fowls.  Mr.  George  H.  Croley 
of  this  city  has  made  a  number  of  ship- 
ments during  the  last  few  months  to 
the  east  coast  of  Asia  from  Corea 
southward  and  has  had  much  valuable 
experience  in  selecting  and  fitting  out 
fowls  for  such  long  journeys.  Last 
week  Mr.  Croley  made  a  shipment  of 
Barred  Plymouth  Rocks  to  an  army 
officer  at  Manila  who  has  been  assigned 
to  forestry  work  and  desires  also  to 
undertake  some  private  experiment 
station  work  in  connection  therewith. 
Mr.  Croley  sent  him  two  trios  of  Rocks, 
carefully  selected,  which  will  produce 
youngsters  that  will  be  a  credit  to 
American  thoroughbred  stock,  and  so 
nicely  housed  and  provisioned  for  the 
trip  that  the  risk  of  shipment  is  re- 
duced to  a  minimum.  We  expect  this 
pioneer  shipment  may  lead  to  consider- 
able trade  when  it  is  seen  in  Manila 
what  fine  stocks  can  be  had  from  Cali- 
fornia. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
biood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Jflt  ijibllEyhY, 

4  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  HI  <torj,  Culture  and  Coring. 


BY  GUSTAV  HISHN. 


This  la  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hll- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  the  Diwit  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  Han  FraneUoo,  Cal. 


-DE  LAVAL— 
CREAMJEPARATORS. 

Great  as  has  been  the  previous  superiority  of  the 
De  Laval  machines  to  other  separators,  the  latest  20TH 
CENTURY  "Alpha"  developments  place  them  still 
further  beyond  the  possibility  of  attempted  competition 
from  anything  else  in  the  shape  of  a  cream  separator. 

MAY,   1901,   STYLES,  CAPACITIES   AND  PRICES. 

Old  Style  '  Strap"  Humminf-Blrd. 
Improved  "Crank"  Humming-Bird, 
Improved  "Dairy  Special,"   -  - 
Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  l, 
Improved  Iron-Stool  Baby  No.  2, 
Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  2, 
Improved  High-Frame  Baby  No.  3, 
Improved  Dairy  Steam-Turbine, 

Send  for  •«  20th  Century  "  catalogue. 

The  De  Laval  Separator  Co. 


175  lbs ,  - 

■   $50  00 

250  lbs ,  ■ 

65.00 

325  lbs.,  - 

85  00 

450  lbs ,  ■ 

■    100  00 

600  lbs ,  ■ 

■   125  CO 

600  lbs ,  - 

125.00 

1,000  lbs.,  - 

■  200.00 

1,000  lbs.,  ■ 

■  225.00 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts., 
Chicago. 

103  &  105  Mission  Sr  ., 

San  Francisco 


General  Offices: 

74  CORTLANDT  STREET, 

NEW  YORK. 


1102  Arch  Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

327  Commissioners  St., 
MONTREAL. 


BOTH  THEORY  AND  PRACTICE  PROVE 

The  Superiority  of  the  United  States  Separator 


In  Theory    Its  One-Piece  Frame,  Enclosed  Gears 

  Running  in  Oil,  Few   Parts,  Three- 

Separators-in-One  Bowl,  and  Superior  Construc- 
tion in  general  make  it  the 

CLEANEST  SKIMMING,  MOST  SUBSTANTIAL, 
SAFEST,  EASIEST  OPERATED,  and  MOST 
DURABLE  Separator  made. 

In  Practice    It  is  daily  proving  the  correctness  of 

  our  theory,  as  testified  to  by  pleased 

users  all  over  the  country. 

If  interested  write  for  illustrated  catalogues 
>ntainin<r  hundreds  of  letters  to  this  effect. 


VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO., 

jig 


BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


,  WARNING  TO  ALL  WHO  DESIRE  PERFECT  FOLIAGE  AND  J 
FRUIT  ON  PLANT  AND  TREE. 

If  you  want  to  double  your  nrops,  have  large  healthy  trees  and  sound  fruit,  spray  them  with  a 

solution  made  from 


THE  GREATEST  SUCCESS  OF  THE  CENTURY 

It  destroys  all  insects  which  infest  plants  or  trees,  Immediately,  Including  the  dreaded  2 
San  Jose  Scale,  the  Downy  Mildew  of  Grape  (Peronospora  vlticola),  the  Black  Rot  of  Grape  ? 
(LEBStadla  Bidwellli),  the  Grape  Root  Worm  (Fidla  vlticida),  etc.  Recognized  by  all  to  be  the  X 
only  efficient,  economical  and  powerful  Insecticide  ever  produced. 

Awarded  Grand  Prize  at  the  Paris  Exhibition  and  Gold  Medals  at  the  International  Exhi- 
bitions of  Rome,  Dijon,  Turin,  also  a  Diploma  of  Honor  at  Marseilles. 

Pamphlets,  prices  and  other  information  promptly  furnished  on  application.    FOR  SALE 
BY  ALL  RELIABLE  SEEDSMEN. 


V.  CASAZZA  &  BRO., 

|^90=192  Prince  St., 


GENERAL  AGENTS  FOR 
U.  S.  AND  CANADA. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  • 


California  &  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrate^  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAlTPRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca.. 
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THE  GEAR  THAT  MADE  THE     | DUNN  BROS/  SIMPLEX  FRUIT  CAR. 

FULTON  PUMP 


F*f\T.    SEF»T.    19,  I8Q9. 


RENOWNED. 


MINIMUM  POWER 

REQUIRED. 


If  your  LIFT  PUMP  is  not  a 

FULTON  PUMP 

you  haven't  a  continuous  flow  Pump. 

BEND    FOR    ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Manufactured  by  A.  T.  AMES,  GALT,  CAL. 


Feeding  Compound  u 


For 
ive  Stock 


It  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  all  animals  that  they 
receive  a  suitable  addition  to  the  ration,  not  only  to  re- 
store them  if  out  of  condition,  but  to  keep  them  in  the 
most  profitable  state  of  health.  This  is  obtained  by 
^  Lincoln  Feeding  Compound  which  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  and  desirable  substitute  for  so-called  "Stock 
^nfZSST.  Foods."  Write  for  literature  regarding  this  cheap  and 
economical  preparation. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

BRANCH  OFFICE  :     3  7  Sheldon  Bids;..  San  Francisco. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

Is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 


Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  in  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 


54  Fifth  Ave. 
CHICAGO. 


Branch   Office,   37    Sheldon   Building,   San    Francisco  Cal. 


rj—  rfCM  -  *  ~  «f  Sa/i  ftvincfsco,  Cal. 
•iiw^iQASOLiNE  Engines  i'/i-77i-5d"°\z  Horse  Power 

CENTRIFUGAL  , TRIPLEX- IRRIGATING"' POWER  PUMPS 
HAND"' WIND  MILL  PUMPS, WIND  MILLS TANKS 
IRON  PIPE-FITTINGS-TOOLS -HORSE  POWERS  ETC. 


Does  the  work  for  fifteen  Sulphur  Houses.    Saves  half  the  expense  of  handling  your 
fruit.    Our  1901  pattern  is  made  EXTRA  STRONG. 

EASY.  *  SIMPLE.  j»  QUICK.  PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

■m  PRICE    $25. OO    F~.    O.    B  aaawa 

DUNN   BROS.,  DINUBA,  TULARE  COUNTY,  CAL. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 


FOR 


IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Nitrate  of 
Soda  as  a 
Fertilizer. 


INSURE  YOUR  CROPS 

of  WHEAT  and  OATS. 

ioo lbs.  of  NITRATE  OF  SOD/A 

per  acre  applied  early  in  the  spring  does  it.  Promotes  stool 
lng,  stimulates  growth,  increases  yield.    Of  great  value  on  all 

crops,  vegetables,  grass,  fruits,  etc. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    dfc  CO., 
316  California  Street,     ...     gan  FraneUco,  Oal. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


O-  H-  EVANS  cfe  CO., 

Machine  Works, 

183-185-18T  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
FMrs*t  -  Class    machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pomps,  Power  Pnmps,  Etc., 
AIbo  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting.  General  Jobbing  and  Repairing. 

FRANCIS,  SMITH   8c  CO., 

 MANUFACTURERS  OK  


$50.°°  R /Y INGE  ROR         5. 00 

TO  LHTRODUCE  THE 

Wll  I  ARD  STPP1    RANOF  Into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
KAl^UC  we  wU1  f £r  a  gnort  t,me  aeUver  at  you; 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  %\%  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  819  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louis,  Bio.   Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


FOR    TO\A/N    W  ATEK  WORKS, 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.   Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


P 


ATENTS. 

We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc.  DEWEY.  8TKO«U  £  CO. 
(KHtabllshed  1860),  330  Market  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal.,  and  918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O, 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  23. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY,  JUNE  8,  1901. 


THIRTIETH  TEAK. 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


Experiments  with  Wheat  Growing  on  Alkali  Soils. 

As  our  readers  have  heard  from  time  to  time,  the  sub-station  of  the  University  of 
California  at  Tulare  has  been  largely  occupied  with  field  tests  of  alkali  soil  to  discover  what 
could  be  grown  upon  such  soils  by  various  methods  of  cultivation,  the  use  of  chemical  anti- 
dotes for  the  subjugation  of  black  alkali  and  recourse  to  drainage  to  carry  away  the  excess 
of  soluble  salts  which  render  some  parts  of  the  land  sterile.  These  tests,  accompanied  by 
patient  and  prolonged  laboratory  investigation  and  deep  thinking,  have  yielded  results  which 
are  in  request  all  over  the  world,  as  we  recently  noted  by  reference  to  Prof.  Hilgard's  fame 
in  foreign  parts.  The  University  reports  are  strongly  alkaline  as  a  consequence,  and  stu- 
dents are  referred  to  them  for  the  details  of  the  whole  proposition.  It  seems  interesting, 
however,  as  this  is  a  pressing  topic  in  the  agriculture  of  the  arid  region,  to  note  thus  promi- 
nently a  few  of  the  results  secured  by  the  University  investigators,  and  illustrated  by  their 
photographs,  and  notes  from  the  last  published  report. 

It  is  shown  that  since  the  sub-station  at  Tulare  was  established,  about  three  and  one- 
quarter  tons  of  gypsum,  costing  $5  or  $6  per  ton,  have  been  applied  per  acre.  The  gypsum 
was  not  applied  evenly  to  the  soil.  Had  it  been  so  applied,  the  cost  of  gypsum  per  acre 
would  have  been  nearer  $75  than  $18.  It  has  been  carefully  used  on  all  the  "spots"  or 
centers  of  carbonate  of  soda  (black  alkali). 

During  the  summer  the  foreman  first  marked  off  on  the  surface  of  the  soil  the  spots 
showing  strong  alkali;  then  he  spread  gypsum  on  the  surface  and  plowed  it  in  as  deeply  as 
possible,  following  the  plow  with  a  second  dressing  in  the  furrows.  The  plots  were  then 
checked  in  the  usual  manner  with  the  plow  and  flooded  from  two  to  four  inches  deep.  When 
dry  enough  to  permit  plowing,  it  was  treated  a  second  time  with  gypsum,  applied  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  before. 

The  various  plots  into  which  the  station  tract  is  divided  for  the  purpose  of  reclamation 
differ  very  greatly  in  the  character  of  the  soil.  The  sandy  portions  need  only  the  gypsum 
treatment,  as  outlined  above;  the  heavier  soil,  which  includes  most  of  the  stronger  alkali 
land  of  the  tract,  and  all  the  so-called  alkali  hardpan,  is  greatly  benefited  by  receiving  liberal 
dressings  of  straw,  which  acts  mechanically  when  plowed  in  and  keeps  the  soil  from  becom- 
ing too  hard.  On  all  such  plots  the  foreman,  after  the  second  treatment  with  gypsum, 
spreads  short  straw  from  the  field — the  shorter  the  better,  applying  as  much  as  he  can  plow 
under.  This  straw  decays  very  rapidly  with  the  first  rains,  and  it  need  not  be  plowed  under 
until  then.  It  greatly  helps  the  sprouting  of  seeds  when  this  process  of  decay  is  sufficiently 
advanced.  Long  experience  has  shown  that  it  is  very  difficult  to  get  wheat  to  start  on  these 
plots  of  heavy  alkali  soil  even  after  the  greater  part  of  the  carbonate  has  been  transformed, 

unless  straw  is  used 


Wheat  Grown  on  Alkali  Plots,  Showing  Degrees  of  Reclamation. 


Wheat  in  Alkali  Land  After  Reclamation. 


White  Alkali  Crust,  Showing  Failure  of  Small  Cultures. 


fcr  a  year  or  two, 
after  which  there  is 
much  less  trouble. 
It  seems  evident 
that  the  carbonates 
which  have  not  been 

reached,  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  mixing  the  gypsum  evenly  through  the  soil,  are  usu- 
ally present  at  some  points  in  sufficient  quantities  to  endanger  the  life  of  most  seeds, 
at  least  in  heavier  soils,  which  are  colder;  seed  therein  germinating  about  two  weeks 
later  than  seeds  sown  at  the  same  time  in  sandy  plots.  The  use  of  straw  in  the  winter 
on  these  heavier  soils  tends  to  keep  the  surface  warm  and  loose  and  to  hasten  germina- 
tion. Late  spring  sowing  of  seeds  of  any  kinds  on  such  heavy  soils,  even  when  nearly 
or  quite  reclaimed,  is  unsatisfactory,  even  when  the  land  can  be  irrigated.  When  ir- 
rigated, the  surface  soon  becomes  very  hard,  preventing  germination.  The  best 
crops,  therefore,  for  such  lands,  when  reclaimed,  seem  to  be  those  that  will  stand 
heavy  frosts  and  can  be  well  established  early  in  the  season,  such  as  the  hardy 
perennials. 

Alkali  soil  should  never  be  plowed  when  wet,  nor  should  it  be  finely  pulverized  be- 
fore the  rainy  season,  because  it  would  form  a  hard  and  smooth  crust.  In  sowing  wheat, 

barley,  rye  or 
other  cereals, 
it  is  better  to 
drill  the  seed  in 
than  to  broad- 
cast. The  drill 
leaves  small 
ridges  and  fur- 
rows, which 
better  carry 
off  the  water, 
preventing  the 
remaining  car- 
bonates from 
settling  in  one 
spot,  and  some- 
what protecting 
the  young  grain 
from  wind  and 
Adjoining  Plot  of  White  Alkali  with  Good  Wheat.  sun. 
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The  Week. 

It  has  been  a  week  of  an  acceptable  California 
summer  type,  with  heat  enough  to  promote  haying 
and  fruit  ripening,  and  yet  free  from  scorching  winds 
which  too  precipitously  hasten  harvesting.  The 
moderate  weather  is  giving  the  growing  plant  every 
possible  chance  to  make  the  most  of  itself, '  and  the 
season  seems  to  be  doing  all  in  its  power  to  atone  for 
the  freakiness  which  it  manifested  a  while  back. 
There  is  much  late  pasturage,  and  the  dry  feed  sup- 
ply will  be  great.  There  is  not  nearly  enough  stock 
in  sight  to  use  up  the  forage.  This  year  is  a  striking 
instance  of  the  efficacy  of  late  rains  and  how  bad  a 
season  may  be  and  still  reform  and  be  good  in  its 
later  fractions. 

Speaking  of  what  rains  may  do,  even  in  California, 
suggests  the  report  this  week  from  Chicago  that 
rains  in  the  Northwest  have  interfered  with  a  strong 
bull  movement  in  wheat.  It  is  said  that  "  attempts 
to  corner  July  wheat  were  frustrated  by  an  ava- 
lanche of  the  product  from  the  Northwest.  July 
wheat  opened  all  the  way  from  78  cents  to  79}  cents, 
but  before  long  there  was  a  sharp  break  and  it 
dropped  to  75i  cents.  The  break  was  caused  by  the 
wheat  from  Minneapolis  and  Duluth.  The  heavy  rains 
in  that  territory  June  3  caused  an  oversupply  of  the 
grain  and  resulted  in  the  failure  of  the  planned  cor- 
ner." At  first  sight  this  statement  would  lead  one 
to  think  that  rain  must  be  a  pretty  active  agency  if 
it  would  rush  in  so  much  grain  the  same  day  that  the 
storm  fell.  But  there  is  so  much  that  is  figurative 
about  the  transactions  and  those  who  write  about 
them  that  one  has  to  be  careful  Dot  to  take  the 
things  literally.  The  rain  probably  loosened  the 
hands  of  holders,  which  were  closed  tightly  because 
of  the  drouth,  and  all  the  other  things  followed  in  the 
mind's  eye,  which  is  where  most  of  the  wheat  in 
these  transactions  usually  is. 

Wheat  here  has  been  somewhat  unsettled  by  the 
upset  in  Chicago.  Spot  wheat  is  practically  un- 
changed though  it  has  wavered  a  little,  but  futures 
have  followed  the  Eastern  fluctuations  and  even  sur- 
passed them.  Ocean  freights  are  higher  again  and 
this  hurts  somewhat.  Barley  is  slow;  buyers  are 
reducing  their  views  a  little,  but  the  quotation  runs 
pretty  evenly  and  not  much  interest  is  manifested. 
Oats  are  nearly  out;  a  few  are  held  high  as  for  some 


time  back.  Corn  is  easier;  more  domestic  and  more 
Eastern  are  offering.  Beans  are  unchanged;  there 
is  little  stock  and  light  trade.  The  Government  is 
playing  here  and  at  the  East  to  see  which  is  the  bet- 
ter place  to  buy.  Bran  is  still  held  high.  Hay  is 
steady  for  the  best  and  the  promise  is  still  good 
for  this  grade.  Offerings  of  damaged  early-cut 
hay  are  large  and  buyers  are  slow.  Beef  and 
hogs  are  a  little  easier  though  Eastern  hogs 
are  not  threatening,  for  Eastern  markets  are 
up  to  ours.  Mutton  is  steady.  Butter  is  firm 
for  the  best  and  the  worst,  but  medium  grades  are 
in  large  volume  and  less  demand.  Cheese  is  weak 
particularly  for  flats,  which  are  in  large  supply  and 
buyers  negligent;  Eastern  cheese  is  firm.  The  best 
eggs  are  looking  up;  of  common  there  are  too  many 
both  local  and  Eastern.  The  poultry  market  is  soft 
for  all  except  large  young  chicks;  six  or  seven  cars 
of  Eastern  come  weekly.  Old  and  new  potatoes  are 
strong  because  of  light  arrivals.  New  onions  are  do- 
ing a  little  better  than  last  week;  some  new  yellow 
onions  are  now  arriving.  Choice  oranges  and  lemons 
are  firm,  medium  kinds  plentiful.  Canners  are  tak- 
ing choice  cherries  freely,  both  white  and  black,  and 
Cincinnati  picklers  are  again  taking  Royal  Anns  in 
quantity.  Prices  are  high.  Apricots  are  still  the 
early  kinds  and  many  of  them  scrubby.  A  sale  of 
July  dried  apricots  is  reported  at  9c,  but  this  does 
not  suit  growers'  views  at  all,  which  buyers  say  are 
out  of  sight.  Figs  and  watermelons  are  now  in. 
Strawberries  hold  up  well.  Dried  fruits  are  at  a 
standstill.  Wool  is  dragging  again.  Eastern  buyers 
are  bidding  low  on  what  is  now  available  here.  The 
hop  outlook  is  unchauged.  Little  honey  is  coming 
here;  it  is  said  to  be  going  East  from  the  south  in 
some  amount. 

Governor  Gage  has  filled  the  vacancies  in  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture  and  the  Board  will  soon  be  in 
shape  for  active  work  during  the  next  two  years. 
The  Governor  has  done  very  wisely  in  appointing  Mr. 
Ellwood  Cooper  of  Santa  Barbara  and  Mr.  R.  D. 
Stephens  of  Sacramento.  Mr.  Cooper  has  held  the 
presidency  of  the  Board  ever  since  its  organization 
and  has  given  his  best  efforts  unstintingly  to  its  in- 
terests and  affairs.  He  has  shown  himself  well  fitted 
by  talent,  experience  and  dignified  bearing  to  war- 
rant the  leadership  of  the  fruit  interests  of  California 
which  is  so  freely  accorded  him.  Mr.  R.  D.  Stephens 
has  served  a  shorter  term,  but  before  his  call  to  the 
Board  he  had  a  wide  reputation  for  success  in  his 
own  fruit  enterprises  and  untiring  zeal  in  promoting 
undertakings  which  he  believed  to  be  for  the  advan- 
tage of  the  industry.  His  service  on  the  Board  has 
been  particularly  valuable  and  his  relation  to  the 
effective  work  of  the  recent  fruit  growers'  conven- 
tions is  well  known  to  our  readers.  We  are  sad  to 
lose  officially  Mr.  A.  Block  of  Santa  Clara,  who  so 
long  and  faithfully  attended  to  the  business  of  the 
Board  and  whose  wise  counsels  have  been  so  highly 
esteemed.  The  new  members,  Mr.  A.  C.  Eisen  of 
Fresno  and  Mr.  A.  V.  Cash  of  Santa  Clara  county 
are  prominent  in  fruit  circles  and  are  valuable  acqui- 
sitions because  of  their  individual  worth  and  their 
lines  of  experience  which  will  somewhat  broaden  the 
range  of  the  Board.  It  is  expected  that  a  meeting 
will  be  held  during  the  next  few  weeks  to  lay  out  the 
work  for  the  next  two  years. 

The  new  association  of  fresh  fruit  shippers  is  push- 
ing its  propaganda  amontr  the  growers.  On  Monday 
a  meeting  was  held  at  Yuba  City  of  fruit  growers 
from  Sutter,  Yuba  and  Butte  counties.  E.  I.  Gal- 
vin,  president,  and  A.  R.  Sprague,  manager  of  the 
California  Fresh  Fruit  Exchange,  addressed  the 
meeting.  The  growers  heartily  endorsed  the  meth- 
ods of  the  exchange  and  another  meeting  was  called 
to  take  definite  action.  It  is  believed  that  consider- 
able fresh  fruit  will  be  shipped  through  the  exchange 
from  the  Yuba  City  region  this  season. 

As  we  go  to  press  on  Wednesday  the  election  which 
will  shape  the  future  of  the  Prune  Association  is  in 
progress.  Mail  votes  in  advance  have  been  arriving 
in  considerable  numbers.  It  is  reported  from  San 
Jose  that  there  has  been  deep  apprehension  among 
the  friends  of  the  association  that  there  would  not  be 
a  quorum  present  at  the  meeting  and  nothing  could 
be  done  but  mail  ballots  relieved  this  anxiety  largely. 


Should  a  majority  of  the  members  not  be  represented 
by  ballot  or  in  person,  the  meeting  and  all  its  pro- 
ceedings would  be  invalidated  and  there  would  be 
nothing  for  the  managers  to  do  but  close  up  the 
affairs  of  the  association  and  disband. 

Those  who  have  participated  in  the  free  discussion 
at  our  institutes  and  farmers'  club  meetings  during 
the  past  year  concerning  the  horticultural  standing 
of  various  birds  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  an  expert 
inquiry  is  to  be  made  at  once  into  the  behavior  of 
California  birds.  Dr.  C.  Hart  Merriam,  Chief  of  the 
Biological  Survey  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
at  Washington,  has  sent  to  this  coast  Prof.  F.  E.  L. 
Beal,  who  has  done  such  excellent  work  in  determin- 
ing the  character  of  several  Eastern  birds,  whose 
work  was  in  question,  and  he  will  spend  a  good  part 
of  the  summer  in  our  orchards  pursuing  his  investi- 
gations. Many  reports  have  been  made  of  late  of 
damage  done  to  fruit  by  birds  on  this  coast  and  it 
will  be  of  great  advantage  to  have  these  matters 
scientifically  settled.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Prof.  Beal  the  other  day  and  talking  with  him 
about  his  undertaking.  He  wishes  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity for  the  broad  pursuit  of  his  work  and  would 
like  to  hear  from  all  our  fruit  growers  who  think 
they  have  grievances  against  the  feathered  tribes 
and  to  have  also  the  acquaintance  and  co-operation 
of  all  local  ornithologists.  All  such  matters  may  be 
transmitted  in  our  care  and  we  will  see  that  they  in- 
tercept during  the  flights  he  will  make  to  various 
parts  of  the  State. 

Eastern  meat  prices  are  booming.  It  is  reported 
from  Chicago  that  dressed  beef  rose  3  cents  per 
pound  on  Monday.  The  packers  say  the  demand  is 
exceeding  the  supply  and  further  sensational  rises 
may  ensue.  The  scarcity  of  beeves,  heavy  exports 
and  the  fact  that  the  farmers  have  sold  their  corn 
and  are  bringing  in  fine  cattle  were  given  as  reasons 
for  the  present  rise  in  the  price.  Regarding  the 
cattle  market,  Price  of  the  Armour  beef  department 
said:  "Cattle  are  very  high  in  the  yards.  The  de- 
mand is  good — stronger  than  the  supply.  These  are 
natural  causes  to  make  the  price  go  up.  Exports 
are  very  heavy,  and  with  the  general  demand  for 
beef  cattle  all  over  the  country  the  price  must  go  up 
naturally."  In  New  York  the  butchers  have  an- 
nounced an  increase  in  the  price  of  meats.  The 
wholesalers  have  increased  the  price  of  carcasses  to 
8|  and  9  cents  a  pound — an  increase  of  about  1  cent 
over  ruling  prices. 

Everything  still  looks  like  large  pries  for  wine 
grapes.  It  seems  reasonable  that  conditions  gener- 
ally may  resemble  those  in  the  Santa  Clara  valley, 
whence  something  of  a  careful  inquiry  has  been  made 
and  published.  The  statement  is  that  conservative 
estimates  made  by  local  wineries  give  the  yield  of 
wine  for  the  valley  this  season  at  1,500,000  gallons. 
The  yield  last  year  was  given  at  about  3,000,000  gal- 
lons. Last  season  the  price  of  grapes  varied  from 
$17  to  $19,  and  in  few  cases  were  tests  for  sugar 
made,  so  anxious  were  the  wineries  to  get  stock. 
The  test  this  year  is  going  to  be  of  still  less  import- 
ance, owing  to  the  abnormal  shortage.  Wineries 
bought  grapes  last  year  with  19%  of  sugar,  as 
against  the  required  22%,  at  market  prices.  They 
are  going  to  pay  $25  a  ton  this  year,  it  is  said,  and 
ask  no  questions.  The  past  year  the  growers  fared 
almost  as  well  as  when  they  had  four  times 
the  yield.  Instances  are  on  record  where 
vineyard  men  realized  within  10%  of  the 
gross  receipts  of  the  amount  yielded  when  grapes 
went  almost  begging,  owing  to  their  abundance. 
This  season  the  conditions  are  not  so  promising. 
The  high  prices  will  not  balance  the  shortage  in  yield. 
There  is  evidently  to  be  a  very  short  crop  in  many 
districts. 

The  Dairymen's  Association  of  southern  California 
will  hold  its  annual  meeting  at  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce, Los  Angeles,  July  13,  1901,  for  the  election  of 
officers  and  to  transact  any  other  business  that  may 
be  brought  before  it  at  that  time.  President  Ses- 
sions publishes  the  statement  that  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  important  work  that  the  association  should 
do  and  all  dairymen  and  farmers  should  attend  and 
assist  in  the  work.  The  officers  are  working  on  a 
programme  and  hope  to  make  this  a  very  interesting 
and  important  meeting. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Summer  Treatment  for  Peach  Moth. 

To  the  Editor: — I  was  unable  to  spray  for  the 
peach  moth  last  winter,  so  I  sprayed  my  Hale's  trees 
about  May  15th  with  some  carbolic  wash  which  had 
been  standing  a  year  or  more,  and  the  leaves  have 
fallen  and  the  fruit  may  fall  also.  I  shall  prune  back 
the  trees.  Is  there  anything  better  to  do  ?  Seeing 
the  injury  to  the  Hale's  I  did  not  spray  the  Salways. 
What  can  I  use  now  to  save  them  from  the  moth  ? 
They  seem  to  have  more  worms  than  other  peaches. 
What  is  the  peach  moth  like  ?  I  find  a  sort  of  blue 
transparent- winged  insect,  also  some  millers  about 
the  trees. — Grower,  Placer  county. 

Evidently  the  injury  to  the  Hale's  trees  was  done 
by  using  a  wash  of  excessive  strength.  The  pruning- 
back,  of  which  you  speak,  is  the  best  thing  to  be 
done  under  the  circumstances.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
treat  the  peach  moth  satisfactorily  at  this  time  of 
the  year.  All  that  we  know  of  summer  treatment 
consists  in  using  one  pound  of  Paris  green,  one  pound 
of  slaked  lime  stirred  together  with  a  little  water 
into  a  sort  of  paint  and  then  thoroughly  mixed  with 
400  gallons  of  water  and  kept  agitated  while  apply- 
ing to  the  trees.  This  is  about  twice  the  strength 
which  is  advised  for  use  on  apple  and  pear  trees  in 
connection  for  the  codlin  moth.  This  difference  is 
essential  because  the  leaves  of  the  peach  are  very 
susceptible  to  injury  by  Paris  green.  In  spraying  the 
Salways  with  this  mixture  care  should  be  taken  to 
reach  the  point  where  the  stem  is  attached  to  the 
fruit,  because  it  is  there  that  the  worm  usually 
makes  its  entrance.  The  most  satisfactory  treat- 
ment for  the  peach  moth  is  the  use  of  strong  kero- 
sene emulsion,  or  the  lime,  salt  and  sulphur  wash 
during  the  winter  time,  for  then  worms  are  hiber- 
nating in  the  rough  bark,  usually  in  the  crotches  of 
the  trunk  and  of  the  main  branches,  and  there  easily 
killed  by  this  treatment.  At  the  present  time  they 
are  moving  upon  the  bark  or  in  the  small  twigs  and 
are  ready  to  attack  the  fruit  whenever  it  pleases 
them  during  the  summer.  The  peach  moth,  the 
parent  of  the  worm  which  you  find  in  the  fruit,  is  a 
very  small  insect  somewhat  larger  than  a  clothes 
moth,  but  neither  the  "transparent-winged  insect" 
nor  the  one  which  you  call  a  "  miller  "  is  the  culprit 
in  this  case.  The  true  peach  moth  is  so  obscure  as 
seldom  to  be  noticed. 

Another  Case  of  Dying  Grain. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  few  stalks  of  dead  wheat. 
About  10%  of  my  wheat  is  dying  before  it  matures; 
some  dies  before  it  heads  out;  in  places  the  wheat  all 
dies  for  a  space  of  a  square  rod  or  more.  There  are 
also  dead  bunches  or  stools  of  wheat  all  over  the 
field.  I  can  see  no  cause  for  it  dying.  Please  ascer 
tain  the  cause  and  suggest  any  remedy. — Cereal, 
Sutter  County. 

The  stalks  of  dead  wheat  show  nothing  which  would 
explain  the  cause  of  their  failure.  They  have  simply 
prematurely  ripened  caused  by  some  injury  to  the 
roots.  This  might  be  caused  from  lack  of  moisture 
in  the  soil,  or  by  injury  to  the  roots  through  some 
ground  insect,  and  the  latter  seems  more  reasonable 
because  the  trouble  is  so  scattered.  There  is  occasion- 
ally reported  from  your  part  of  the  State  the  larva 
of  the  crane-fly,  a  very  dark  colored,  almost  black, 
cylindrical  worm,  about  an  inch  or  a  little  more  in 
length  and  the  thickness  of  a  wheat  straw,  which 
feeds  upon  the  roots  of  grain  and  destroys  it  by  cut- 
ting off  its  connection  with  the  soil.  This  usually 
occurs  during  wet  winters,  as  the  worms  are  forced 
to  work  very  near  the  surface  when  the  soil  becomes 
full  of  water.  We  should  hardly  expect  to  find  them 
under  the  conditions  which  have  prevailed  the  last 
year.  However,  it  seems  clear  that  the  cause  of  the 
trouble  lies  in  the  soil,  as  stated,  and  the  plant  itself 
which  you  sent  does  not  give  any  indications  of  the 
cause.  It  would  be  interesting  to  do  a  little  digging 
in  the  soil  where  you  find  plants  dying  and  send  us 
any  form  of  life  which  you  may  discover. 

Hollyhock  Disease. 

To  the  Editor:— Inclosed  find  a  leaf  from  a  holly- 
hock that  has  some  kind  of  fungus  or  rust  which  has 
been  on  the  plant  all  the  spring.  All  the  remedies 
that  I  have  tried  have  been  failures.  Please  state 
what  it  is  and  remedy. — H.  D.  Strother,  Grimes. 

The  leaf  has  a  fungus  which  causes  what  is  com- 
monly called  "hollyhock  disease,"  because  it  is  so 
abundant  on  that  plant.  It  also  widely  affects  the 
common  malva,  and  the  scientific  name  of  the  fungus 


is  Puccinia  malvacearum.  It  belongs  to  the  same 
class  as  the  rust  of  grain.  The  treatment  for  it  is 
spraying  the  leaves  early  in  the  season  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture.  It  has  also  been  observed  that  if  all 
the  dying  leaves  affected  with  the  disease  are  re- 
moved and  burned,  and  none  of  them  allowed  to  lie 
and  decay  upon  the  ground,  there  is  much  less  of  the 
trouble  the  second  year,  showing  that  the  spores  of 
this  fungus  pass  through  the  winter  in  the  ground 
and  are  then  ready  to  attack  the  stem  and  leaves  of 
the  new  growth  as  it  appears  the  following  spring. 
The  appearance  of  the  disease  is  well  shown  by  your 
specimens,  the  fungus  causing  small,  roundish  swell- 
ings or  pustules,  thickly  crowded  on  the  leaf,  and 
they  break  as  they  mature,  expelling  quantities  of 
reddish  dust,  which,  being  carried  to  new  leaves, 
spreads  the  infection.  The  application  of  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  kills  these  spores  and  therefore  pre- 
vents the  spread  of  the  trouble  to  the  newer  leaves. 

Leaf  Fungus  of  the  Apple. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  leaves  from  young  apple 
trees  which  are  diseased.  I  find  a  few  small  insects 
of  the  grasshopper  pattern,  but  none  longer  than  a 
grain  of  wheat,  and  it  does  not  seem  as  though  they 
could  do  the  injury.  The  Spitzenberg  is  most  injured. 
The  King  is  not  affected.  The  trees  not  affected  are 
making  a  fine  growth,  while  the  others  seem  to  be  at 
a  standstill.  I  have  thirty  acres,  planted  last  Janu- 
ary. Please  tell  me  what  to  do. — Grower,  Sonoma 
county. 

The  apple  leaves  which  you  send  are  badly  infested 
with  a  fungus  which  appears  to  be  Entomosporium 
maculatum,  causing  reddish  brown  spots  upon  the 
leaf  and  sometimes  causing  irregular  injuries  by  the 
running  together  of  these  spots,  so  that  a  good  part 
of  the  leaf  is  involved.  The  specimens  do  not  show 
any  form  for  complete  identification,  because  of  the 
absence  of  the  spores  which  will  be  formed  later. 
Still,  the  appearance  is  sufficiently  definite,  we  think, 
to  indicate  this  disease.  The  treatment  for  it  is  a 
thorough  spraying  with  Bordeaux  mixture.  The  dis- 
ease is  quite  common  in  the  East  on  young  trees  and 
in  nursery  rows,  and  is  capable  of  doing  much  injury 
in  checking  the  growth,  unless  it  is  arrested  by  the 
Bordeaux  treatment.  The  insects  you  mention  are 
leaf  hoppers,  which  are  also  capable  of  doing  some 
harm,  but  do  not  usually  occur  in  sufficient  numbers 
to  accomplish  it.  We  have  no  doubt  that  if  you  pro- 
ceed at  once  with  a  thorough  treatment  of  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture  the  trouble  will  be  arrested  and  new 
growth  will  be  made.  We  would  like  you  to  send  a 
few  more  leaves  before  the  Bordeaux  mixture  is  ap- 
plied, in  order  that  we  may  make  further  search  for 
the  spores.  The  checking  of  the  trouble  depends 
directly  upon  quick  and  good  work  with  the  Bor- 
deaux mixture. 

More  Vegetable  Hair. 

To  the  Editor:  —  Referring  to  the  article  on 
"  Vegetable  Hair  "  in  y  our  issue  of  May  18th  :  A 
possible  cue  to  its  identity  may  be  had  in  the  fibrous 
envelope— the  rough,  hairlike  coat  of  the  soap  root 
plant  (Chlorogalum  pomeridianum),  common  through- 
out California.  This  "hair"  has  been  largely  used 
as  a  substitute  for  real  hair  as  a  filling  for  mat- 
tresses. The  writer  remembers  that  during  the 
early  '70s  there  was  a  factory  utilizing  this  sub- 
stance near  the  old  Mission  Dolores,  in  San  Francisco. 
Whether  this  is  the  vegetable  hair  meant  in  the  in- 
quiry is  of  course  unknown  to  your  correspondent.  I 
merely  suggest  that  it  may  be.  I  offer  it  for  what  it 
is  worth. — L.  A.  Winchell,  Primavera. 

This  is  getting  more  and  more  interesting.  The 
factory  mentioned  is  remembered  by  us  as  working 
cocoanut  husks. 

Not  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  some  vine  leaves.  Will 
you  please  tell  me  if  it  is  mildew  that  has  started  on 
them.  I  have  never  seen  mildew  start  in  that  way, 
but  as  we  are  having  damp  weather  here  in  Fresno 
for  this  time  of  the  year,  I  have  been  watching  my 
vines  and  find  that  a  good  many  are  affected  the 
same  way  as  leaves  inclosed.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to 
know  that  it  is  mildew  that  I  may  apply  sulphur. — 
Chris  Joroenson,  Fresno. 

It  is  not  mildew.  It  is  a  peculiar  whitish  deposit 
which  has  been  noticed  from  time  to  time  for  many 
years  in  your  district  and  has  been  carefully  studied 
but  its  exact  nature  has  not  been  made  out.  It  looks 
like  an  exudation  which  on  evaporation  of  moisture 
takes  a  whitish  powdery  form  especially  around  the 
outer  edges  and  surfaces  of  the  leaf.  It  does  not 
look  like  mildew  nor  does  it  produce  the  effect  of  mil- 


dew on  the  leaf  tissue.  So  far  as  we  know  it  does  no 
appreciable  damage  to  the  vine. 

A  Free-Martin. 

To  the  Editor:— Some  years  ago  I  bought  a  regis- 
tered Holstein  cow  ;  in  due  time  she  gave  birth  to 
twins,  one  a  male  the  other  a  female.  The  female  is 
now  eighteen  months  old.  Although  given  every  op- 
portunity, she  has  never  showed  any  signs  of  breed- 
ing. Her  bag  is  no  larger  than  a  six  months'  old 
calf.  Do  you  think  she  will  ever  have  a  calf  ?  They 
all  say  she  never  will. — A.  Rodgers,  Fresno. 

Your  heifer  is  what  is  commonly  known  as  a  free- 
martin.  Though  isolated  cases  of  a  free-martin's 
breeding  are  on  record,  the  chance  is  too  small  to 
count  on,  and  in  your  case  even  that  chance  has  been 
practically  negatived.  The  animal  is  only  of  value 
for  beef. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 


Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
June  3,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
Cool,  cloudy  weather  prevailed  during-  the  first  half  of 
the  week,  but  was  followed  by  higher  temperature  and 
northerly  winds.  Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  all 
crops  and  grain  has  matured  rapidly.  In  some  sections 
it  is  reported  that  grain  has  never  been  in  better  condi- 
tion at  this  date  than  now.  Haying  is  in  progress,  and 
is  nearly  completed  in  some  places;  the  yield  is  said  to  be 
excellent,  and  the  damage  by  rain  during  May  is  much 
less  than  anticipated.  Green  feed  is  becoming  somewhat 
scarce  in  places,  and  cattle  are  being  driven  to  the 
mountain  ranges.  Citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition. 
Deciduous  fruits  have  ripened  rapidly  and  in  many  sec- 
tions will  yield  good  crops.  Pears  were  slightly  dam- 
aged by  north  winds. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Conditions  have  been  very  favorable  for  all  crops 
during  the  week.  Warmer  weather  has  caused  a  rapid 
growth  of  grain,  and  enabled  farmers  to  continue  hay 
making.  Later  reports  show  that  hay  was  not  so 
seriously  damaged  as  estimated,  and  there  will  probably 
be  an  average  crop  in  all  sections.  Wheat  and  barley 
are  in  excellent  condition  and  large  crops  are  expected. 
Cherries  and  other  fruits  have  ripened  rapidly.  The 
yield  of  deciduous  fruits  will  probably  be  less  than  aver- 
age, though  in  some  places  good  crops  will  be  gathered. 
Sugar  beets  and  hops  are  thrifty.  The  yield  of  apples 
in  the  northern  part  of  the  State  will  probably  be  below 
the  average. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  first  part  of  the  week  was  cloudy  and  cool  with 
showers  in  all  sections,  while  the  latter  portion  was  clear 
and  warm.  The  weather  has  been  very  favorable  for  all 
growing  crops  and  grain  has  filled  nicely.  The  damage 
to  hay  by  the  rains  was  much  less  than  was  at  first 
anticipated.  Haying  continues  in  many  sections  and  the 
crop  will  be  large  and  of  good  quality.  The  wheat  and 
barley  crops  will  be  fully  up  to  the  average.  Grain  har- 
vesting has  commenced  in  a  few  localities,  but  will  not 
be  general  for  about  a  week.  The  warm  days  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  week  ripened  the  grain  very  rapidly. 
Deciduous  fruits  are  making  good'  growth.  Vines  are  in 
splendid  condition  and  making  fine  progress.  Green 
feed  is  abundant,  and  stock  of  all  kinds  are  in  excellent 
condition.    Water  is  plentiful. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

The  weather  has  been  generally  cool  and  cloudy  or 
foggy  during  most  of  the  week.  Cut  hay  has  cured  very 
slowly,  and  orange  trees  are  showing  the  lack  of  sun- 
shine. Other  crops  have  been  benefited  by  prevailing 
conditions.  Sugar  beets  are  thrifty,  and  will  probably 
yield  a  large  crop.  Alfalfa  has  made .  rapid  growth. 
Grain  is  in  fair  condition  and  a  good  crop  will  be  har- 
vested in  some  sections.  The  damage  to  hay  by  the  re- 
cent rains  was  not  as  great  as  estimated.  Deciduous 
fruits  are  looking  well.    Beans  are  up  and  growing  nicely. 


Eureka  Summary.— Cool  weather  and  deficiency  of 
sunshine  have  retarded  the  growth  of  vegetation.  Small 
fruit  and  berries  will  be  plentiful  but  late.  Green  feed 
is  abundant. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 

The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,'  June  5,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 


CALIFORNIA 
STATIONS. 

Total  Rainfall  Tor  the 

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall to  Date  

Total  Seasonal  Rain- 
fall Last  Year  to 
Same  Date  

Average  Seasonal 
Rainfall  to  Date  

Maximum    Tempera- ~ 
ture-  for  the  Week. . . 

Minimum  Tempera- 
ture for  the  Week. . . 

.00 

47.40 

50.03 

43.77 

60 

44 

Red  Blufl  

.00 

34  63 

22  94 

26.17 

94 

58 

Sacramento  

.00 

20  21 

20.24 

20.19 

94 

60 

T 

21.17 

18.42 

22.34 

81 

48 

Fresno   

.00 

11  31 

10  27 

8.76 

98 

50 

.00 

5.87 

3.65 

4  59 

86 

48 

San  Luis  Obispo... . 

.10 

31  13 

17  20 

16  79 

76 

44 

.00 

16.28 

7  91 

17.18 

72 

ra 

.00 

11  41 

5.89 

9.88 

64 

68 

.00 

3.80 

1.29 

2,89 

100 

60 

356 
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HORTICULTURE. 


Exclusion  for  Pests— Entry  for  Their  Foes. 

Report  of  Alexander  Craw,  Quarantine  Officer  of  the  State 
Board  of  Horticulture,  for  the  months  of  December,  1900,  to 
April,  1901. 

During  this  time  we  have  found  trees,  plants  or 
fruit  on  ninety-five  steamships  and  sailing  vessels 
from  foreign  countries,  and  also  from  the  Hawaiian 
and  Philippine  islands.  The  receipts  consisted  of  369 
cases,  boxes  and  bales  of  trees  and  plants;  97  loose 
lots  of  plants,  numbering  from  one  to  a  dozen  in  each 
lot ;  10,386  boxes  of  citrus  fruits,  principally  limes 
and  Japanese  oranges;  2848  boxes  of  miscellaneous 
fruits ;  7373  boxes  of  tomatoes  from  Mexico  and 
Honolulu;  5598  crates  and  sacks  of  onions  from  Aus- 
tralia. The  above  were  carefully  examined,  and, 
when  found  infested  with  insects  or  diseases  not  al- 
ready in  the  State,  were  destroyed,  and,  when  neces- 
sary, all  other  stock  has  been  fumigated  with  hydro- 
cyanic acid  gas.  Four  new  steamship  lines  are  now 
running  between  San  Francisco  and  Central  and 
South  America,  calling  at  the  principal  ports  en 
route. 

Thk  Orange  Maggot. — On  April  5th  the  steam- 
ship Arequipa  arrived  from  Valparaiso  via  Mexican 
ports  and  had  two  baskets  of  oranges  as  ship's 
stores.  These  I  found  infested  with  the  Mexican  or- 
ange maggot  (Trypets  ludens)  and  burned  them  in 
the  ship's  furnace.  The  Pacific  Steam  Nav.  Co.'s 
steamer  Peru  arrived  on  April  29th  from  Chili,  via 
Acapulco,  Mexico,  and  had  a  bin  of  oranges  from  the 
latter  port  for  use  on  board  ship.  Upon  inspection, 
I  found  that  they  were  also  infested  with  orange  mag- 
gots. The  tables  were  set  for  breakfast  and  the  fruit 
on  them  was  Mexican  oranges.  These  I  removed  and 
burned  with  the  others.  From  the  size  of  the  mag- 
gots in  this  and  former  lots  destroyed,  I  am  con- 
vinced that  there  are  at  least  three  broods  of  the 
pest  during  the  time  that  the  crop  of  oranges  re- 
mains upon  the  trees. 

During  the  summer  of  1897  Alfred  Koebele  visited 
Mexico  in  search  of  beneficial  insects  for  the 
Hawaiian  Government.  Before  his  departure  I  re- 
quested him  to  procure  for  me  preserved  specimens 
of  orange  maggots  and  flies.  He  visited  the  State 
of  Morelos  five  different  times,  and  it  was  only  upon 
his  last  visit,  about  the  middle  of  October,  that  he 
found  any  infested  oranges.  Since  then  I  have  been 
informed  that  the  flies  only  deposit  their  eggs  upon 
ripe  fruit.  We  have  found  oranges  containing  mag- 
gots in  the  months  of  November,  December,  Febru- 
ary and  April.  Each  time  we  found  them  in  various 
stages,  indicating  several  broods.  This  would  be  a 
serious  pest  in  California,  for  our  Valencia  Late  or- 
anges are  sometimes  allowed  to  remain  upon  the 
trees  for  early  fall  shipments.  We  are  in  receipt  of 
a  communication  from  the  Hon.  A.  L.  Herrera,  Chief 
of  the  Commission  De  Parasitolgia  Division  of  the 
Mexican  Government,  requesting  literature  and  in- 
formation upon  this  orange  pest,  as  his  Government 
intends  commencing  an  energetic  warfare  against  it. 
Maggots  are  now  found  in  oranges  as  far  north  as 
the  city  of  Chihuahua,  in  the  border  State  of  the  same 
name. 

Japanese  Trees  Burned. — In  former  reports  I 
have  referred  to  the  small,  white,  destructive  scale 
Diaspis  amygdali.  On  April  25th  the  steamer  Nip- 
pon Maru  arrived  from  Japan  and  had  one  bundle  of 
100  two-year-old  flowering  cherry  trees  for  planting 
in  Golden  Gate  Park,  San  Francisco.  The  trees 
were  infested  with  the  above  scale  and  they  were 
burned. 

Peach  Aphis. — The  scarcity  of  peach  stock  for 
the  past  three  years  in  this  State  has  caused  plant- 
ers and  others  to  purchase  such  trees  in  the  States 
immediately  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains.  The  trees 
were  supposed  to  be  grown  in  those  States,  but  sub- 
sequent reports  show  that  they  had  been  grown 
farther  East.  This  stock  all  arrived  by  rail  and  has 
been  dipped  by  the  county  officials.  Thousands  of 
peach  trees  have  been  burned  by  the  commissioners 
when  found  infested  with  black  aphis  (Aphis  persica 
niger),  but,  unfortunately,  some  lots  have  escaped, 
and  this  pest  has  obtained  a  foothold  in  several 
counties.  Nearly  all  shipments  arriving  from  the 
Eastern  and  Southern  States  are  accompanied  by 
certificates  of  inspection,  signed  by  an  official  of  the 
agricultural  college  or  experiment  station  in  the  re- 
spective States,  stating  that  the  trees  have  been 
examined  and  found  to  be  apparently  free  from  in- 
jurious insects,  etc.  The  inspectors  have  heretofore 
been  instructed  not  to  rely  upon  such  certificates, 
because  of  the  fact  that  nearly  all  inspection  work  in 
the  Eastern  and  Southern  States  is  done  during  the 
summer,  when  the  condition  of  the  roots  cannot  be 
ascertained.  The  above  aphis  also  infests  the  roots 
of  peach  trees. 

Other  Citrus  Pests. — The  danger  of  introducing 
the  white  fly  (Aleyrodes  citri),  that  has  caused  so 
much  damage  to  citrus  fruits  in  Florida,  really  de- 
mands that  some  effective  way  of  preventing  its  in- 
troduction into  California  be  considered.  Probably 
the  most  effective  check  for  the  present  would  be  for 
the  supervisors  of  the  various  citrus  fruit  growing 


counties  to  adopt  Riverside  county's  plan  of  passing 
an  ordinance  prohibiting  the  bringing  of  citrus 
fruits  from  Florida.  The  danger  of  introducing  this 
pest  is  greater  than  it  is  with  the  scale  insects.  In 
the  early  stages  of  their  existence  the  aleyrodes  re-  j 
semble  scales  ;  but  they  differ  in  the  fact  that  the 
females  are  winged  as  well  as  the  males.  In  a  letter 
from  a  correspondent  in  Chili  he  states  that  this  pest 
has  lately  appeared  in  some  of  the  orange  trees  of 
that  country  and  is  causing  alarm.  In  writing  about 
the  purple  scale  (Mytilaspis  citricola),  he  says:  "This 
parasite  has  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  or- 
ange trees  in  the  coast  valleys  of  Chili,"  and  adds  : 
"  The  pecuniary  loss  to  this  country  through  the  de- 
struction of  the  orange  trees  is  very  great.  To  ex- 
tirpate this  pest  every  class  of  remedy  has  been  tried, 
but  with  no  effect  so  far." 

For  the  Black  Scale. — On  Feb.  27th  Prof.  Chas. 
P.  Lounsbury,  Government  Entomologist  of  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  South  Africa,  sent  me  a  box  of  twigs 
and  branches  of  myoporum  and  oleander  slightly  in- 
fested with  black  scale  (Lecanium  oho),  the  box  com- 
ing by  way  of  England.  From  Cape  Town  it  was 
sent  in  the  cool  chamber  of  the  steamer  to  London, 
and  from  there  to  San  Francisco  by  express.  All 
charges  were  generously  paid  by  the  Cape  Govern- 
ment. There  was  a  most  unfortunate  delay  when  the 
box  reached  New  York,  as  it  was  detained  by  the 
customs  officials  for  invoice.  On  April  9th  I  received 
notice  of  the  detention  and  immediately  telegraphed 
the  facts  to  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  at  Washington.  He 
telegraphed  the  Government  dispatch  agent  at  New 
York,  who  had  them  promptly  released  and  for- 
warded. Unfortunately,  however,  the  box  must  have 
gone  astray,  for  it  did  not  reach  me  until  the  23rd. 
In  consequence  all  the  myoporum  was  dried  up  and 
the  scales  dead.  The  oleander  material  was  in  a 
slightly  better  condition,  and  at  this  writing  three  of 
the  chalcid  parasites  (Aphycus  lounsburyi)  have 
issued.  This  parasite  appears  to  attack  the  half- 
grown  black  scale. 

Help  for  Others. — On  April  15th,  at  the  request 
of  Dr.  Howard,  a  colony  of  Vedalia  cardinalis  was 
forwarded  to  Dr.  Antonio  Berlese,  Scuola  Superiore 
di  Agricoltura,  Portici,  Italy,  to  check  an  outbreak 
of  cottony  cushion  scale  (Icerya  purchasi)  in  that 
country. 

In  my  report  to  you,  dated  Nov.  11,  1897,  and  pub- 
lished in  Sixth  Biennial  Preliminary  Report,  I  refer 
to  the  sending  of  two  colonies  of  ladybugs  (Vedalia 
cardinalis)  from  this  office  that  checked  the  scale  in 
Portugal.  This  was  also  done  at  the  request  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C.  We 
now  have  great  difficulty  in  securing  cottony  cushion 
scale  to  feed  the  four  species  of  ladybugs  that  prey 
upon  that  scale.  Numerous  applications  have  been 
received  and  the  insects  supplied,  but  in  nearly  every 
case  very  few  scales  were  found.  A  year  ago  sev- 
eral serious  outbreaks  of  this  scale  occurred  in  differ- 
ent counties,  but  were  soon  checked  by  colonies  of 
ladybugs  sent  from  our  breeding  jars. 

The  Apricot  Scale  Destroyer. — I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  the  internal  parasite,  Comys  fusca,  has 
been  successfully  established  in  Tulare  county  upon 
the  brown  apricot  scale  (Lecanicum  armeniacum). 
This  scale  has  caused  alarm,  especially  among  the 
prune  growers,  owing  to  the  great  amount  of  honey- 
dew  thrown  off  by  the  scales,  and  the  subsequent 
growth  of  black  smut,  injuring  the  growth  of  the 
trees  and  the  quality  of  the  fruit.  Two  years  ago,  and 
last  year,  also,  colonies  were  sent  to  prune  growers 
in  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Among  others,  George  A. 
Fleming  of  Visalia  received  a  colony.  I  am  just  now 
in  receipt  of  a  box  of  scale-infested  twigs  from  his  ! 
orchard.  The  comys  are  now  issuing  from  the  scales,  j 
A  careful  examination  shows  that  fully  90%  contain 
parasites.  This  is  at  least  fifteen  days  earlier  than 
they  hatch  in  Santa  Clara  or  Alameda  counties. 
George  H.  Cutter,  County  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner of  Sacramento,  has  the  comys  well  established 
in  his  orchard,  and  is  now  placing  them  in  other  or- 
chards in  his  county.  The  flies  are  now  hatching 
from  the  scales  he  sent  me.  The  scales  that  are 
parasitized  produce  no  eggs  and  are  slightly  smaller 
and  of  a  darker  color  than  the  healthy  scales  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  female  deposits  a  single  egg 
in  each  scale  about  the  time  that  the  scales  are 
three-fourths  grown.  The  egg  hatches  into  a  small, 
blind,  footless  grub,  destroying  the  scale  and  chang- 
ing into  the  chrysalis  under  the  scale.  The  winged 
parasite  then  cuts  a  hole  through  the  top  of  the  scale 
and  makes  its  escape. 

If  orchardists  who  have  received  colonies  of  Comys 
fusea  within  the  past  two  years  will  make  an  exam-  ' 
ination  of  the  scales  with  a  good  pocket  lens,  they 
will  notice  the  exit  holes  in  the  scales  if  the  parasites 
have  established  themselves. 

Red  Spider  Eaters. — Per  steamer  Sierra,  that 
arrived  Feb.  10th,  and  the  steamer  Sonoma,  March 
18th,  we  received  two  fine  consignments  of 1  'red  spider 
ladybugs"  (Scymnus  vagans)  from  George  Compere, 
which  he  had  collected  in  Australia.  Mr.  Compere 
writes  in  the  highest  terms  regarding  this  minute 
ladybug.  Strong  colonies  have  been  sent  to  Ala-  1 
meda,  Colusa,  Fresno,  Merced,  Los  Angeles,  Santa 
Barbara,  San  Diego,  Santa  Clara,  Contra  Costa, 
Sacramento  and  Yolo  counties. 

Another  Foe  of  the  Black  Scale. — We  have  re- 
ceived no  more  internal  parasites  of  the  half-grown 


black  scale  (Myiocnema  comperei,  Ashmead),  as  Mr. 
Compere  was  unable  to  again  visit  Brisbane,  Queens- 
land. In  a  letter  from  Mr.  Compere,  dated  Sydney, 
Feb.  26,  1901,  he  writes  :  "Since  writing  you  last  I 
made  a  trip  to  West  Maitland,  and  on  the  way  I  re- 
mained over  two  days  at  Newcastle,  there  being 
plenty  of  oleander  trees  there  and  plenty  of  olive 
trees  at  Maitland.  I  expected  to  have  no  difficulty 
in  finding  black  scale,  but  was  mistaken,  for  at  both 
places  the  same  condition  prevailed  as  at  Merick- 
ville,  with  the  same  parasites  present,  and  hand 
picking  of  the  scales  was  the  best  that  I  could  do." 

In  another  letter,  dated  March  26, 1901,  he  writes : 
"  The  parasites  on  the  eggs  of  the  black  scale  are  in 
many  respects  the  same  as  our  dilophogaster,  but,  I 
think,  are  going  to  be  more  effective.  I  found  a  plant 
from  which  I  picked  thirty-eight  scales — every  one 
that  was  on  it — and  each  contained  a  maggot." 

Those  parasites  reached  us  in  good  condition,  and 
have  been  developed  from  that  and  subsequent  send- 
ings,  so  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  send  colonies 
into  districts  where  the  conditions  are  suitable  for 
their  successful  colonization.  Specimens  were  sent 
to  Dr.  L.  O.  Howard  and  it  was  found  to  be  a  new 
species.  On  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Howard,  Mr.  Ash- 
mead named  it  Hemencyotus  crawii,  Ashm.  Ten 
colonies  were  sent  to  Santa  Clara  county  and  liber- 
ated upon  black  scale;  seven  colonies  to  Los  Angeles 
county;  two  colonies  to  Santa  Barbara,  two  to  Ala- 
meda, two  to  Ventura,  one  each  to  San  Diego  and 
Monterey  counties.  Mr.  Compere  has  also  forwarded 
two  new  species  of  internal  parasites  of  aphis  that 
arrived  in  good  condition  and  were  liberated  in  Ala- 
meda and  Santa  Clara  counties,  as  these  counties 
are  convenient,  and  delay  would  have  proved  fatal  to 
such  small  insects. 

Grasshopper  Parasites. — On  Sunday,  Feb.  10th, 
the  steamer  Sierra  arrived  from  Australia  and  had 
in  the  cold-storage  room  a  box  of  dead  grasshoppers, 
containing  chrysalis  of  the  internal  dipterous  parasite, 
Homolomyia  canicularis,  collected  in  Australia  by 
Mr.  Compere.  The  box  was  again  placed  in  cold 
storage  in  this  city  in  a  room  where  the  temperature 
is  kept  at  from  35°  to  40°,  and  will  remain  there  until 
June,  when  our  grasshoppers  will  be  plentiful.  We  will 
then  place  the  dead  hoppers  in  a  slightly  warmer 
temperature,  so  that  the  flies  will  develop,  when  we 
will  liberate  them  in  various  districts  of  the  State 
where  grasshoppers  are  destructive.  Two  more 
boxes  arrived  Sunday,  Feb.  24th.  per  steamer  Ala- 
meda, and  were  placed  on  cold  storage  with  the 
others. 

It  was  impossible  for  me  to  again  visit  Livermore 
valley  after  liberating  fifty-nine  healthy  parasites  on 
June  14th,  and  referred  to  in  your  Seventh  Biennial 
Report.  The  conditions  were  very  favorable  at  that 
time,  so  I  hope  the  parasites  got  a  start. 

Branch  Office  State  Board  of  Horticulture. 
Clay  Street  Dock. 


Aphis  Proof  Roots  in  New  South  Wales. 

To  the  Editor: — In  several  issues  of  your  paper 
recently  I  have  noticed  inquiries  about  blight-resist- 
ant apple  stocks.  I  was  rather  surprised  to  see 
that  in  Australia  we  were  so  much  ahead  of  the 
States  on  this  subject. 

In  these  Colonies  apple  trees  are  unsalable  unless 
they  are  worked  on  blight-proof  stocks,  in  fact  the 
more  advanced  growers  on  this  side  are  turning 
their  attention  to  blight-resistant  varieties  only,  and 
there  are  now  a  large  number  of  excellent  varieties 
available,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  your  growers 
will  require  to  turn  their  attention  in  that  direction 
also,  in  fact  I  believe  there  is  already  a  move  being 
made  on  that  subject,  as  the  firm  of  Hunter  &  Sons, 
nurserymen  of  Gospora,  New  South  Wales,  have 
within  this  last  few  days  dispatched  a  consignment 
of  apple  trees  of  blight-resistant  varieties  to  the 
order  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  at 
Washington,  D.  C. 

In  the  various  replies  which  1  have  noticed  in  your 
paper  I  have  only  noticed  one  stock  mentioned,  the 
Northern  Spy.  I  have  not  noticed  any  mention 
made  of  the  Winter  Majetin  stock,  which  is  a  stock 
that  many  growers  prefer,  as  it  has  many  advan- 
tages over  the  Northern  Spy. 

It  is  a  more  vigorous  rooter  and  does  not  form 
such  mats  of  fiber  close  to  the  stem,  consequently 
Majetin  gets  a  far  better  grip  of  the  ground,  which 
is  a  great  advantage  in  exposed  situations.  Majetin 
is  also  better  suited  to  moist  localities. 

Northern  Spy  also  forms  numerous  rough  root 
nodules  on  its  stem  above  the  ground,  which  forms  a 
harbor  for  vermin.  Majetin,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
clean  stemmed,  and  consequently  is  easier  kept  clean. 

I  obtain  my  stocks  for  working  from  Hunter  & 
Sons,  the  firm  I  mentioned  previously,  who  generally 
have  a  good  stock  on  hand.  I  will  be  most  happy  to 
supply  any  more  information  I  can  for  the  benefit  of 
growers,  either  privately  or  through  the  columns  of 
your  paper.  John  Swan. 

Somersby  via  Gosford,  New  South  Wales. 

Our  nurserymen  are  getting  upon  this  aphis-proof 
stock  and  we  believe  that  two  of  them  at  least  have 
such  trees  under  propagation.    No  doubt  their  ad- 
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vertisements  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  before  the 
next  planting  season  will  offer  this  desirable  stock. 
It  seems  strange  that  we  have  lagged  so  far  behind 
in  this  matter.  Both  the  Northern  Spy  and  Winter 
Majetin  were  commended  in  these  columns  as  resist- 
ant more  than  twenty  years  ago. 


Cyclopedia  of  American  Horticulture. 

The  third  volume  of  Bailey's  "  Cyclopedia  of  Amer- 
ican Horticulture  "  is  now  ready  for  delivery  and  the 
fourth  is  expected  during  the  present  summer.  We 
must  congratulate  both  the  distinguished  editor, 
Prof.  L.  H.  Bailey  of  Cornell  University,  and  the 
publishers,  The  McMillan  Co.  of  New  York,  on  the 
approaching  completion  of  this  monumental  work, 
which  will  be  a  lasting  credit  to  them  and  to  the 
splendid  art  and  industry  which  it  represents.  The 
work  presents  the  latest  information  along  the  broad 
lines  of  its  plan  in  form  available  for  reference,  and 
the  presentation  is  made  clearly  and  handsomely  as 
well  as  expertly  in  the  quality  of  its  contents.  The 
close  of  the  third  volume  brings  the  aggregate  of  the 
work  to  1486  large  quarto  pages,  so  that  the  last 
volume  will  be  probably  near  the  2000-page  mark. 
There  will  also  be  over  2000  original  engravings,  and 
the  breadth  of  the  expert  knowledge  conveyed  is 
shown  by  the  fact  that  the  full  work  will  contain 
about  5000  signed  contributions,  bearing  names  which 
commend  themselves  because  widely  recognized  as 
eminent  in  the  special  subjects  to  which  they 
are  appended.  The  cyclopedia  is  plainly,  from  all 
points  of  view,  a  great  work.  The  cost  is  $5  per  vol- 
ume, and  the  work  can  be  ordered  through  the 
Pacific  Rural  Press. 
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Mixed  Farming  in  California. 

By  E.  A.  May,  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  held  at  Poplar. 

In  this  age  of  specialties  it  may  appear  like  a  back- 
ward move  to  advocate  diversified,  or  mixed,  farm- 
ing; however,  I  will  take  my  chances  of  being  consid- 
ered a  "moss-back"  and  present  my  views  of  some 
of  its  advantages  in  this  locality. 

There  are  many  things  to  be  considered  in  deciding 
the  most  desirable  industry  for  a  given  locality.  The 
first  of  all,  we  believe,  are  its  natural  resources  and 
adaptability.  Then  comes  its  available  markets,  with 
possible  results,  financial  and  social.  In  our  locality 
the  pre-eminent  industries  are  and  have  been  stock 
raising,  wheat  growing  and  fruit  culture. 

Specialties  Discussed. — We  can  only  measure  by 
comparison,  so  we  will  first  consider  the  specialties. 
It  was  considered  the  palmy  days  of  stockmen  when 
thousands  of  heads  of  mustang  cattle  roamed  at 
large,  guarded  only  by  their  owner's  brand,  over 
space  practically  without  limit  and  owned  by  a  com- 
paratively few  persons,  whose  hired  men  (or  vaqueros) 
led  as  wild  a  life  as  the  Arab  in  his  native  home. 
The  owners  had  plenty  of  money,  but  dwelling  houses 
were  no  more  plentiful  than  school  houses  are  now. 
From  our  standpoint,  there  was  no  desirable  success 
in  this,  as  happy  homes,  and,  in  fact,  all  civilization 
were  left  out.  With  the  advent  of  people  who  culti- 
vated the  soil,  and  the  civil  law  they  brought  with 
them,  this  form  of  stock  raising  disappeared. 

The  next  specialist  was  the  big  wheat  grower,  the 
man  who  bought  every  product  he  used,  except 
wheat  and  barley.  The  amount  of  land  each  pro- 
prietor cultivated  was  told  by  the  hundred,  and  often 
by  the  thousand,  acres.  The  wheat  kings  were  but 
little  better  than  the  cattle  kings  as  community 
builders. 

Our  next  specialist  is  the  large  orchardist. 
Orchards  mean  high  cultivation,  which  goes  hand  in 
hand  with  high  civilization.  The  orchardist  has  to 
depend  on  transient  help  to  save  his  crop  and  profit. 
As  he  can  furnish  them  with  employment  but  a  few 
months  in  the  year,  and  then  requires  a  large  num- 
ber, it  is  often  a  serious  problem  with  him.  If  frost 
destroys  his  young  fruit,  as  it  sometimes  does,  he  has 
no  revenue  for  the  entire  year,  while  all  his  expenses 
for  cultivation  and  family  support  are  as  usual,  which 
is,  to  say  the  least,  a  very  risky  business. 

What  Can  Be  Done  in  Mixed  Farming. — Now, 
what  have  we  in  the  line  of  mixed  farming  ?  Our  re- 
sources are  good  soil,  a  very  mild  climate,  and  (with 
many)  irrigation  water,  we  will  say,  from  December 
to  the  first  of  June,  as  an  average.  What  can  and 
shall  we  produce  ?  As  water  is  not  sufficiently 
abundant  to  wet  all  our  land  let  us  sow  our  dry  land 
to  wheat,  but  our  irrigated  land  we  will  use  largely 
for  alfalfa  pasture,  for  we  want  to  keep  a  good  team 
of  horses;  a  bucch  of  cattle,  with  what  good  milch 
cows  we  can  handle  conveniently;  hogs  that  are  good 
grazers  and  who  will  eat  up  all  the  hog  melons, 
Egyptian  corn  and  some  of  the  wheat  that  we  pro- 
duce, and  a  few  sheep  to  clean  up  the  weed  patches 
and  a  part  of  our  wheat  straw.  But  we  must  culti- 
vate a  part  of  our  wet  land  to  summer  crops,  includ- 
ing pumpkins,  hog  melons  and  Egyptian  corn. 

Our  orchard,  for  we  must  have  one,  should  have  a 
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variety  of  fruits  for  family  use  and  a  small  surplus 
that  can  be  dried  for  market  by  the  family.  A  good 
well  and  windmill  will  furnish  sufficient  water  for  a 
garden  large  enough  to  supply  the  family  with  vege- 
tables nearly  the  year  round.  Poultry  should  re- 
ceive a  fair  amount  of  attention,  for  if  properly  con- 
ducted it  alone  can  provide  all  the  groceries  needed 
and  contribute  largely  to  the  family's  bill  of  fare. 

Had  we  government  railroads  run  for  the  welfare 
of  the  public,  instead  of  corporation  roads  run  on  the 
principle  of  "all  the  traffic  can  bear"  for  a  few 
millionaires,  we  might  double  the  list  of  available 
products,  much  to  our  own  benefit  as  well  as  the  con- 
sumers in  the  cities. 

Computations. — Let  us  sum  up  a  little.  Our  wheat 
is  sown  in  the  winter,  when  we  and  our  team  have 
little  else  to  do.  For  $1  an  acre  we  can  hire  it  har- 
vested ready  for  the  market  or  granary,  without  in- 
terrupting our  work  in  the  least.  We  store  on  the 
ranch  the  amount  we  want  to  use  for  seed  and  feed, 
and  sell  for  cash  the  balance.  The  straw  is  nutri- 
tious and  valuable  for  stock  food  every  month  in  the 
year.  Even  the  stubble  affords  valuable  pasture; 
hogs  and  sheep  fatten  on  the  fallen  heads,  and  horses 
and  cattle  on  the  stubble  itself.  Our  cows  furnish 
butter  for  the  table,  and,  if  their  number  is  large 
enough,  a  little  ready  money  all  the  time  to  meet 
every  day  expenses.  The  skimmed  milk  is  valuable 
for  young  calves,  pigs  and  poultry.  The  increase  in 
young  stock  always  commands  a  ready  sale  at  any 
time  of  the  year.  Hogs,  with  good  management,  in- 
crease rapidly,  graze  the  year  around,  and  fatten 
readily  on  much  that  they  glean  for  themselves,  if  a 
little  grain  of  some  kind  is  added.  They  furnish  the 
necessary  bacon  and  the  quickest  money  of  any  stock, 
except  it  be  spring  lambs,  bringing  good,  sure,  easy 
money.  A  few  sheep  eat  up  much  that  other  stock 
refuse,  and  if  your  farm  is  well  fenced,  which  it  should 
be,  they  require  but  little  attention.  Their  fall  and 
spring  clips  of  wool,  as  well  as  the  lambs,  are  so 
much  cash,  while  a  well-dressed  mutton  never  goes  a 
begging  on  a  ranch. 

The  orchard,  with  its  immense  varieties  of  fruit,  is 
one  of  the  crowning  glories  of  our  glorious  California, 
and  the  farmer  in  our  locality  who  has  no  orchard  is 
sleeping  on  his  rights. 

The  garden,  while  not  a  revenue  producer,  saves 
many  a  dollar  that  would  otherwise  go  to  China,  adds 
to  the  health  and  comfort  of  the  family  and  helps  to 
solve  the  Chinese  emigration  question. 

Poultry. — I  think  that  no  other  one  product  has 
done  so  much  as  poultry  to  make  it  possible  for  the 
early  settlers  to  stay  in  their  homes  during  the  dry 
years.  Poultry  pays  every  day  in  proportion  to  the 
intelligent  care  you  give  it. 

There  are  many  minor  things  that  might  be  men- 
tioned, but  these  are  the  leaders. 

Advantages. — There  is  this  difference  in  favor  of 
diversified  farming:  It  brings  the  farmer  an  income 
at  various  times  of  the  year,  from  a  variety  of  sources. 
If  any  of  them  fail  he  still  has  others  left.  It  enables 
him  to  produce  more  on  his  farm  and  to  utilize  every- 
thing produced.  His  work  is  distributed  more  evenly 
through  the  year,  so  if  his  farm  is  small  he  has  to 
hire  but  little,  if  any  help;  if  his  farm  is  larger  he  can 
give  his  help  continual  employment.  He  does  not 
have  to  have  large  and  expensive  machinery,  to  be 
idle  three-fourths  of  the  time.  It  does  not  tend  to 
large  expenditures  and  debt.  It  means  better  houses, 
more  out  buildings,  fenced  farms,  more  thickly  settled 
communities  and  more  of  the  advantages  of  civiliza- 
tion. 


Winter  Growth  of  the  Beet  for  Stock  or  for  Sugar. 

It  has  been  well  known  for  many  years  that  the 
beet  makes  good  winter  growth  in  parts  of  California 
where  freezing  is  slight,  but  not  enough  has  been 
made  of  this  knowledge  either  for  kitchen,  stock 
yard  or  sugar  factory.  It  is  unquestionably  true 
that  we  have  often  struggled  to  grow  beets  in  the 
summer  with  short  moisture  and  other  trying  condi- 
tions when  we  should  have  grown  them  during  the 
rainy  season.  Mr.  L.  Hache  of  Oxnard  calls  atten- 
tion anew  to  the  above  facts  in  a  letter  to  the  Ana- 
heim Gazette,  from  which  we  take  the  following: 

Advantages  of  Winter  Growth. — I  enclose  trans- 
lation of  part  of  a  letter  published  in  the  Journal  Des 
Fabricants  De  Sucre,  the  principal  technical  paper 
of  the  sugar  industry  in  France.  I  thought  that  it 
might  be  interesting  to  your  readers,  now  that  we 
are  ourselves  noting  so  plainly  in  the  fields  the  im- 
mense advantages  of  early  planting. 

Just  at  the  time  when  our  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment, after  careful  experiments,  has  reached  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  possible  in  the  mild  climate  of 
Ventura  county  to  make  a  winter  crop  of  the  sugar 
beet,  it  is  gratifying  to  find  that  similar  experiments 
have  led  to  similar  conclusions  in  a  foreign  country, 
where  the  conditions  of  climate  and  rainfall  are 
almost  identical  with  our  own. 

It  would  seem  that  by  following  European  prece- 
dents, as  regards  the  time  of  planting,  we  are  throw- 
ing away  one  of  our  greatest  advantages.  In  order, 
however,  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  warm  fall  months 
to  germinate  the  seed,  the  land  must  be  prepared  in 
advance.    The'  fields  that  are  to  go  into  beets  must 
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be  plowed  deeply  just  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  off  and 
before  the  teams  are  required  for  the  beet  harvest. 
To  do  otherwise  will  be  to  run  the  risk  of  failure,  and 
I  trust  that  in  this  respect  all  our  farmers  who  in- 
tend to  try  early  planting  will  follow  the  advice  of 
our  Agricultural  Department. 

Not  the  least  advantage  of  fall  planting  is  the  fact 
that  the  beet  will  utilize  all  the  rain  that  falls 
throughout  the  winter,  and,  under  these  circum- 
stances, the  amount  of  rain  required  to  make  a  crop 
is  materially  diminished.  Another  great  advan- 
tage that  has  been  demonstrated  fully  is  that 
early  planting  will  give  a  perfect  stand  on  strong 
alkali  land.  This  makes  available  for  beet  culture  a 
large  class  of  lands  that  heretofore  have  only  been 
considered  fit  for  barley. 

The  Trials  in  Algeria. — In  the  French  journal  to 
which  Mr.  Hache  alludes  above  there  is  a  letter  from 
G.  Cureyras  of  Algeria,  from  which  we  take  leading 
parts  as  follows:  The  growing  during  the  winter 
season  of  forage  and  sugar  beets  has  been  under- 
taken here  with  entire  success.  This  winter  culture 
is  a  great  novelty.  Most  of  our  fellow  colonists  are 
not  aware  of  its  possibility.  Even  I,  who  have  grown 
beets  for  so  many  years  in  Algeria,  was  unaware  of 
it  six  months  ago. 

But  I  have  been  unable  to  convince  myself  that  it 
is  possible,  that  it  is  easy,  simple  and  exceedingly 
productive.  Before  these  recent  experiments  my 
crop,  as  in  Europe,  grew  during  the  summer.  I 
could  only  get  a  crop  through  irrigation,  for  it  never 
rains  in  Algeria  during  the  summer,  but,  thanks  to 
irrigation,  I  always  obtained  good  crops — sometimes 
very  good  ones.  But  water  is  abundant  only  in  a 
few  localities.  I  had  always  thought,  until  lately, 
that  beet  culture  would  be  limited  to  these  irrigated 
areas.  But  I  was  wrong,  and  the  contrary  has  been 
completely  demonstrated. 

These  experiments  have  been  made  in  several  lo- 
calities, in  different  years,  with  seeds  of  different 
kinds,  and  they  show  that  winter  culture  can  give 
excellent  results. 

Advantages  of  Winter  Culture. — It  seems  need- 
less to  point  out  the  importance  of  this  fact.  Winter 
culture,  as  its  name  implies,  begins  in  the  fall  like 
that  of  cereals.  The  winter  rains  are  amply  suf- 
ficient for  it. 

The  restricted  area,  therefore,  which  heretofore 
was  considered  suitable  for  the  beet,  is  now  indefi- 
nitely extended.  Needless  to  add  that  the  lands 
where,  thanks  to  irrigation  water,  it  is  possible  to 
correct  the  vagaries  of  the  seasons  and  to  supple- 
ment the  rain  if  it  should  be  short,  will  still  have  a 
great  advantage  over  others  not  so  favorably  situ- 
ated. 

The  Demonstration.  —  Among  the  experiments 
that  have  come  under  my  notice  I  will  only  cite  two. 
They  both  have  the  advantage  of  being  carried  out 
by  two  professors  of  agriculture.  The  names  of 
these  professors,  who  worked  far  from  each  other 
and  in  different  conditions  of  climate,  are  an  absolute 
guarantee  of  accuracy.  The  first  series  of  experi- 
ments bore  entirely  on  forage  beets.  The  second 
series  of  experiments  were  made  at  Didi-Vel-Abbes, 
also  during  the  winter  season.  They  were  made  by 
Mr.  Isman,  professor  of  agriculture,  whose  previous 
experience  qualified  him  particularly  for  the  culture 
of  the  beet. 

Mr.  Isman  chose  the  richest  sugar  beets.  He 
planted  on  the  same  day,  December  13th,  seven  vari- 
eties of  these  beets  on  land  that  could  not  be  irri- 
gated. The  following  June  the  leaves  of  all  the  vari- 
eties were  wilted,  and  he  proceeded  to  sample  for 
analysis.  The  following  result  shows  the  great 
superiority  of  these  beets  over  those  obtained  in 
Europe : 


Average 

Weight, 

Sugar, 

Variety — 

Lbs. 

Per  cent. 

  681 

21.2 

  864 

18.75 

  882 

19 

  871 

19.5 

  937 

18 

  974 

17  6 

  937 

19.2 

The  purity  was  very  high  in  all  cases. 

The  Beets. — The  weight  of  the  individual  roots  is 
small,  but  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  lacked 
water  as  soon  as  the  warm  weather  came  on  at  the 
time  when  it  was  most  needed  for  development. 

A  few  irrigations  at  the  proper  time  would  have 
certainly  doubled  the  weight,  and  it  is  probable  that 
in  spite  of  this  increase  in  weight,  the  richness  would 
have  been  still  higher  had  the  experiment  been  car- 
ried further  instead  of  stopping  in  June.  The  beets 
had  only,  during  a  small  part  of  their  growth,  the 
sunlight  and  heat,  which  are  admitted  to  be  the 
factors  which  produce  sugar  in  the  root. 


What  to  Do  With  Southern  Coast  Uplands. 

By  L.  B.  Cadwell,  Carpentaria,  at  Santa  Barbara 
Farmers'  Institute. 

Having  long  been  living  on  the  foothills,  I  will  try 
and  give  some  of  my  observations  as  to  the  particu- 
lar uses  for  which  these  lands  are  fitted.  The  first 
important  use,  then,  is  as  a  spot  for  a  home.  Here, 
on  these  little  elevations,  no  fros,t  comes  in  winter, 
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and  the  gentle  breeze  of  the  summer  sweeps  up  to  us 
from  the  sea,  unobstructed  by  surrounding  orchards 
and  buildings.  The  lovely  views  of  the  ocean,  islands 
and  valley,  with  mountains  as  a  background,  never 
grow  old,  but  lend  new  delight  to  the  heart  every 
day.  For  these  reasons  the  foothills  form  an  ideal 
site  for  a  home,  and  will  ultimately  be  occupied  ex- 
tensively by  such  homes. 

As  an  agricultural  proposition  these  lands  have,  in 
most  cases,  not  proven  profitable,  but  there  are  cer- 
tain uses  to  which  they  can  be  profitably  put.  Corn 
and  beans  do  not  average  paying  crops,  and  such 
land  as  is  not  necessary  for  the  growing  of  hay  for 
home  use  (as  the  amount  grown  does  not  justify  rais- 
ing hay  for  market)  must  be  put  to  some  other  use. 

Improving  Clay  Soils. — The  first  thing  to  do  with 
thin,  clayey  soils  is  to  put  on  plenty  of  barnyard 
manure,  applying  it  early  in  the  winter  so  as  to  thor- 
oughly work  it  into  the  soil,  while  the  rains  will 
decompose  and  incorporate  it  into  the  land.  This 
will  render  the  soil  loose  and  friable  and  keep  it  from 
running  together,  packing  and  baking,  as  these 
clayey  soils  are  prone  to  do.  Now,  with  the  land 
thus  enriched  and  aerated,  fine-flavored  vegetables 
and  fruits  can  be  grown  much  superior  in  quality, 
but  less  in  quantity,  to  those  grown  on  bottom  lands. 

Frostless  Places. — The  absence  of  frost  renders 
it  almost  useless  to  try  growing  such  fruits  as  apri- 
cots, peaches,  prunes  and  fruits  of  like  character,  as 
the  flow  of  sap  not  being  checked  or  kept  back  at 
the  proper  time  these  fruits  bloom  at  irregular  times 
and  often  neglect  blooming  at  all  at  the  proper  time. 
But  such  fruits  as  the  lemon,  orange,  olive  and  loquat 
are  in  their  element  here,  and  grow  better  flavored 
fruit  than  can  be  grown  on  the  lowlands,  and  they 
bear  plentifully  on  these  soils.  By  the  use  of  barn- 
yard manure,  as  a  fertilizer  and  as  a  mulch,  these 
fruits  can  be  grown  with  a  much  smaller  supply  of 
water  than  is  commonly  supposed  ;  and  I  know  of  the 
successful  raising  of  good  crops  of  these  fruits  on  this 
soil  with  only  one  or  two  irrigations  during  the  sum- 
mer, in  the  dry  season  of  the  last  three  years.  Care- 
ful cultivation  is  a  saver  of  irrigation. 

Eucalyptus  Growing. — Beets  can  be  successfully 
grown  without  irrigation,  but  they  seem  to  exhaust 
the  vitality  of  the  soil  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
other  crop.  The  greater  value,  however,  to  which 
waste  land  and  land  that  is  so  poor  as  to  be  almost 
waste  land,  and  inaccessible  to  water,  can  be  put  is 
to  be  planted  to  some  kind  of  timber  for  wood  and 
lumber.  I  will  refer  you  to  the  experience  of  my 
father,  O.  N.  Cadwell,  who  in  May,  1897,  after  all 
rain  had  ceased  for  the  season,  successfully  planted 
out  with  hand  trowels,  and  using  no  water,  about  ten 
acres  of  Australian  blue  gums.  These  trees  were 
small  seed  bed  plants,  only  a  few  inches  in  height, 
and  were  put  in  the  very  poorest,  rockiest  and  seem- 
ingly most  worn  out  land  on  the  place.  This  land 
had  been  carefully  worked — that  is,  plowed  and  cul- 
tivated— and  was  consequently  in  nice  shape  for  set- 
ting. No  manure,  or  fertilizer  had  been  used,  and  the 
trees  were  put  in  rows  12  feet  wide  and  5  feet  apart 
in  the  rows.  After  planting,  a  weed  knife  was  run 
through  the  rows  once  or  twice  the  first  summer,  since 
which  nothing  has  been  done  with  them,  and,  although 
the  three  winters  following  the  planting  were  very 
dry — not  even  25  inches  of  rain  having  fallen  in  all 
that  time— these  trees  now  range  from  8  to  40  feet 
in  height  and  from  6  to  22  inches  in  circumference. 
A  large- amount  of  good  wood  and  kindling  could  now 
be  cut  from  these  trees  and  the  trees  be  benefited 
thereby.  Now,  in  the  four  seasons  in  which  this  land 
could  have  been  sown  to  hay  the  whole  four  seasons 
combined  would  not  have  produced  more  than  one 
profitable  crop  of  hay,  whicb  would  have  taken  four 
plantings  of  seed  and  the  same  number  of  workings 
of  the  soil,  instead  of  one  planting  and  one  season  of 
work,  as  was  the  case  in  the  setting  of  the  blue  gums. 
For  the  past  two  seasons  some  good  calf  pasture  has 
also  been  had  in  the  trees,  almost  as  much  feed  as  if 
the  field  had  been  sown  to  hay,  in  fact. 

Acacias. — Another  point  in  tree  culture  has  come 
under  my  observation.  Mr.  Whitford  of  this  valley 
cut  a  black  wattle  tree  about  ten  years  old,  which  he 
raised  from  the  seed,  and  took  the  trunk  to  a  plan- 
ing mill  at  Santa  Barbara  and  had  some  boards 
sawed  from  it.  These  boards  were  several  feet  long 
and  8  to  10  inches  wide.  This  little  circumstance 
brings  up  the  query,  Can  we  not  get  some  kind  of 
timber  to  grow  on  these  hitherto  unprofitable  soils 
which  will  at  least  furnish  box  timber  for  the  lemons 
and  other  fruits  that  are  growing  on  the  more 
favored  sections  ? 


THE  DAIRY. 


Color  Points  in  Jerseys. 

To  the  Editor:— Will  you  please  tell  me  if  it  is  nec- 
essary for  a  thoroughbred  Jersey  to  have  a  black 
tongue?  Also  if  there  is  a  standard  for  Jersey?  If  so, 
where  can  I  obtain  oae? — Subscriber,  Santa  Cruz. 

To  the  Editor:— In  answer  to  your  subscriber's 
inquiry  concerning  Jersey  cattle,  I  will  state  that  it 
is  not  at  all  necessary  that  a  thoroughbred  Jersey 
should  have  a  black  tongue,  or  even  black  marks  of 
any  sort.    "The  Jerseys  are  of  all  shades  of  color, 


from  a  pale  yellow  fawn  running  through  all  the  in- 
termediate hues,  even  occasionally  to  a  black  or  gray 
known  as  French  gray,  and  that  merging  into  black 
with  an  amber-colored  band  along  the  back,  the 
muzzle  invariably  shaded  with  a  lighter  color,  and 
individuals  are  often  seen  black  and  white,  or  pure 
black,  unrelieved  by  any  other  color." — Herd  Regis- 
ter, A.  J.  C.  C,  Vol.  I. 

This  authority  is  a  little  ambiguous,  but  the  idea 
intended  to  be  conveyed  is  that  the  Jerseys,  with  the 
exception  of  black  and  white,  and  the  intermixture 
of  grays,  are  invariably  of  some  shade  of  fawn,  from 
almost  white,  through  reddish,  yellowish,  brownish, 
up  to  blackish  fawn,  often  spotted  with  white,  or 
shading  into  white  in  light-colored  and  into  black  in 
dark-colored  animals.  Rules  for  entry  into  the  cattle 
clubs  concern  only  the  markings  by  which  an  animal 
may  be  identified,  and  not  the  color  itself.  The  prin- 
cipal characteristic  of  this  breed,  as  regards  appear- 
ance, is  the  typical  Jersey  shape,  which  is  more  deer- 
like than  in  any  other  breed  of  cows,  accompanied  by 
the  lighter  colored  muzzle  and  the  buff  ring  around 
the  eyes.  There  is  a  standard  scale  of  points  used  in 
judging  animals,  but,  not  being  of  a  descriptive 
nature,  this  would  not  enable  a  person  to  identify  a 
Jersey  by  its  use  alone.  Joseph  Mailliard, 
Secretary  Pacific  Coast  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 


Pacific  Coast  Jersey  Cattle  Club. 

To  the  Editor: — Owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  a 
renewed  and  increasing  interest  in  Jersey  cattle  on 
this  coast,  and  because  so  many  persons  (not  mem- 
bers of  the  Pacific  Coast  Jersey  Cattle  Club)  who 
may  wish  to  register  or  transfer  animals  would  like 
to  know  of  the  change  of  office  and  officers  of  this 
club,  I  take  the  liberty  of  sending  you  an  item  con- 
cerning the  meeting  held  on  the  16th  inst. 

Members,  of  course,  will  be  notified  of  these 
changes,  but  it  is  hard  to  get  such  matters  before 
the  general  public,  especially  when  they  concern  a 
non-money  making  and  non-advertising  organization. 
This  club  has  been  in  existence  for  eighteen  years, 
having  been  founded  by  the  leading  Jersey  cattle 
breeders  of  this  coast  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
there  was  a  number  of  pedigreed  animals  here  which 
could  not  be  registered  in  the  American  Jersey 
Cattle  Club,  by  reason  of  neglect  of  the  owner  of 
some  ancestor  to  register  his  animal,  or,  in  some 
cases,  where  the  markings  or  perhaps  date  of  service 
had  been  lost.  Yet  many  people  are  unaware  of  its 
existence.  For  various  reasons  the  interest  sbown 
in  the  different  breeds  of  cattle  is  constantly  ebbing 
and  flowing,  as  it  were,  and  was  on  the  ebb  for  a 
number  of  years,  yet  numbers  of  animals  were  con- 
stantly being  recorded,  and  of  late  the  increase  in 
registrations  and  transfers  shows  that  the  flood-tide 
has  set  in  strongly,  proving  that  people  are  com- 
mencing to  appreciate  the  Jersey  as  an  economical 
butter  producer. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Pacific  Coast  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  held  on  May  16,  1901,  the  following  officers  were 
elected:  President,  Col.  C.  L.  Taylor  of  San  Fran- 
cisco; secretary  and  treasurer,  Joseph  Mailliard  of 
San  Geronimo,  Cal.;  executive  committee,  R.  G. 
Sneath,  W.  W.  Camron  and  E.  C.  Sessions. 

The  office  of  the  club  was  removed  from  14  San- 
some  St.  to  307  Sansome  St.,  Room  1,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  All  applications  for  registration,  transfers, 
membership,  etc.,  as  well  as  changes  of  address  of 
members,  should  be  sent  to  this  office. 

Joseph  Mailliard,  Secretary. 

The  Care  of  Milch  Cows. 

By  H.  S.  Bachman  at  the  Farmers'  Institute,  Poplar. 

The  care  of  a  milch  cow  should  begin  with  the 
heifer  before  she  has  her  first  calf.  If  she  is  gently 
handled  and  well  fed  before  calving,  as  a  usual  rule 
she  will  not  be  any  trouble  to  break  to  milk  and  will 
make  a  kind  and  gentle  cow. 

The  calf  should  be  taken  away  within  twelve  hours 
after  it  is  born  and  not  allowed  to  suck  the  cow  after- 
ward, but  should  be  fed  on  the  new  milk  for  two 
weeks  and  later  it  may  be  fed  on  skim  milk. 

It  is,  as  a  general  rule,  very  hard  to  have  a  good 
milch  cow  and  let  the  calf  suck  it,  and  it  is  far  easier 
to  feed  the  calf  than  to  have  a  big  calf  pulling  on  a 
rope  to  get  to  the  cow  and  the  cow  refusing  to  give 
down  her  milk  until  her  calf  comes.  It  is  also  the 
tendency  of  all  cows  that  the  calves  suck  to  go  dry 
as  soon  as  the  calf  is  weaned,  and  a  cow  of  that  kind 
is  not  a  good  milch  cow  even  though  she  may  give  a 
good  mess  of  milk  for  five  or  six  months.  The  good 
milch  cow  should  give  milk  at  least  ten  months  out  of 
each  year,  and  should  not  be  dry  over  six  weeks  to 
two  months  before  calving. 

A  heifer  with  her  first  calf  should  be  milked  as  long 
as  possible,  even  though  the  milk  does  not  hardly  pay 
for  the  milking — if  possible,  to  within  six  weeks  of 
calving,  in  order  to  have  a  cow  that  will  give  milk 
the  greater  portion  of  the  year,  for,  as  a  usual 
thing,  a  cow  will  go  dry  at  about  the  same  length  of 
time  after  calving;  and  if  she  forms  the  habit  of  go- 
ing dry  in  six  months  after  calving,  she  is  not  as 
valuable  as  she  would  be  did  she  give  milk  ten 
months,  as  it  is  the  milk  that  we  are  after. 

In  feeding  milch  cows  on  alfalfa  or  other  pasture  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  feed  a  little  hay  with  the  pasture 


or  to  have  straw  for  the  cows  to  eat,  as  it  keeps  the 
milk  from  tasting  so  much  of  the  green  feed  and  also 
is  a  great  help  to  keep  them  from  bloating  on  alfalfa 
or  alfilaria. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  taking  care  of 
milch  cows  to  be  gentle  with  them  and  not  to  dog 
them  or  run  them  to  and  from  the  pasture.  Nothing 
will  show  the  effects  of  either  good  or  bad  treatment 
quicker  than  a  cow  giving  milk. 


Transfers  of  Jersey  Cattle,  May,  1901. 


pacific  coast  jersey  cattle  club. 


Name  of  animal  and  H. 
R.  number,  and  by 
whom  transferred. 


HULLS. 

Joe  Bowers,  685  \ 

J.  I.  Gilmore  J 

Duke  of  Shelburn,  687  ) 
Mark  Hulburt  / 

King  of  Hillsboro,  688  \ 
H.  West  / 

COWS. 

Daisy  D.,  1482  \ 

S.  W.  Church  J 

Gwen  R.,  1516  \ 

E.  D.  Roberts  J 

Scio  Bell,  1612  \ 

Mark  Hulburt  / 

Lockey  B,  1613  \ 

G.  L.  Burbank  / 

Gladiola  Belle,  1615. ..  \ 

H.  West  / 

Gasila  Rosa,  1616  1 

H.  West  / 

Gasila's  Dotty,  1617.. .  \ 
H.  West  / 


To  whom 
transferred. 


A.  R.  Cruikshank 
Osborn  &  Brown. 
Wm.  McQuillan . . 

Mrs.  J.  C.  Haverly 

M.  S.  Ratliff  

L.  C.  Stover  

L.  C.  Stover  

J.  J.  Wright  

J.  J.  Wright  

J.  J.  Wright  


Date  of 
Certificate. 


May  15,  1901 
May  29,  1901 
May  31,  1901 

May  3,  1901 
May  18,  1901 
May  18,  1901 
May  18,  1901 
May  31,  1901 
May  31,  1901 
May  31,  1901 


THE  VINEYARD. 

Prevention  of  Frost  by  Cannon  and  Smoke. 

The  last  number  of  the  Gironde,  a  Bordeaux  news- 
paper which  represents  the  wine  growers  of  that 
region,  contains  an  article  by  Mr.  Bellot  des  Min- 
ieres  on  the  subject  of  preventing  frosts  from  injur- 
ing early  fruits.  His  theory  is  that  it  is  not  the  frost 
which  blasts  the  budding  fruit,  but  the  sun's  rays 
following  a  night  of  frost  and  finding  in  the  grape, 
already  sensitive  from  the  cold,  an  object  unable  to 
withstand  their  heat.  After  many  experiments, 
which  he  says  have  always  succeeded,  Mr.  Bellot  des 
Minieres  recommends  the  accumulation  at  various 
points  in  the  vineyard  of  combustible  material,  capa- 
ble of  producing  a  thick,  black  smoke,  and  setting  fire 
to  these  heaps  of  fuel  at  sunrise,  so  that  a  veil  of 
smoke  may  cover  the  entire  ground,  protecting  the 
vine  by  its  opaqueness  against  the  sun's  rays  and 
maintaining  the  general  temperature  of  the  vineyard 
at  a  point  which  will  counteract  the  effects  of  the 
frost.  The  smoke,  which  acts  as  a  warm  blanket, 
lifts  gradually  enough  for  the  vine  to  adapt  itself  to 
the  changed  temperature. 

Since  I  reported  on  the  subject  of  firing  cannon  for 
the  prevention  of  hail  storms  the  use  of  cannon  for 
other  allied  purposes  has  been  discussed  in  agricul- 
tural circles.  Dr.  Marangoni,  professor  of  physics  at 
the  Royal  Lyceum  of  Florence,  Italy,  has  declared 
his  belief  in  the  efficacy  of  the  use  of  cannon  for  the 
prevention  of  frosts.    He  says  ; 

There  are  astonishing  resemblances  between  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere  which  produces  hail  and  frosts.  *  *  » 
An  absolute  calm  is  necessary  for  both.  *  *  *  In  the 
phenomena  of  the  white  frost  *  *  *  the  calm  creates  a 
very  cold  layer  of  air  near  the  surface  of  the  earth,  sat- 
urating the  otherwise  dry  air  and  at  the  coldest  moment 
the  frost  is  formed.  *  *  *  The  important  object  to  be 
achieved  in  the  case  of  both  hail  and  frost  is  to  break 
the  calm  before  either  is  formed. 

He  recommended  that  the  cannon  be  fired  horizon- 
tally over  the  ground  to  be  protected.  Under  his 
direction  cannon  were  fired  horizontally  over  the 
vineyards  of  Count  Balli,  at  Asti,  and  he  relates  that 
a  strip  of  vineyard  500  feet  wide  over  which  two  can- 
non were  fired  was  entirely  protected,  while  the 
vines  on  each  side  were  badly  injured  by  the  frosts. 

At  the  central  office  of  the  agricultural  societies  in 
this  part  of  France  I  was  told  that  extensive  prepa- 
rations are  being  made  to  test  the  efficacy  of  cannon 
against  frost  this  spring.  One  of  the  gentlemen  who 
is  working  on  this  question  said  to  me  ; 

The  firing  of  the  cannon  produces  perturbations  in  the 
atmosphere,  causing  a  slow  transition  between  the  cold- 
est hour  of  the  night  and  the  coming  of  the  heat  of 
the  sun. 

It  has  just  been  determined  to  hold  an  interna- 
tional cannon  congress  in  Lyons  next  November,  in 
which  this  subject  will  be  fully  discussed,  and  I  am 
requested  to  say  that  American  representatives  are 
invited  to  be  present  and  to  take  part  in  its  delibera- 
tions. As  an  invasion  of  grasshoppers  is  announced 
for  this  summer  in  southern  Algeria,  cannon  are  to 
be  tried  against  them  also. 

John  C.  Covert,  Consul. 

Lyons,  France,  April  23. 
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ALaMEDA. 

RidDing  FOR  FruIt.  —  Niles  Rerald; 
May  31:  A  Dumber  of  fruit  buyers  were 
in  the  township  this  week  seeking-  to  get 
control  of  the  apricot  crop  at  $25  per  ton. 
Some  people  sold,  but  the  greater  portion 
will  hold  for  better  prices.  Buyers  are 
also  seeking  the  grapes  grown  about  the 
Mission  and  offer  $25  per  ton.  Some  have 
sold  at  $30  already,  so  there  is  no  rush  to 
sell  at  the  smaller  price.  Hunt  Bros,  of 
the  Hay  wards  cannery  have  been  seeking 
cherries  for  canning  at  4  and  5  cents.  The 
market  price  is  from  5  to  7  this  week. 
Cherries  shipped  to  New  Orleans  do  not 
carry  well  and  are  only  netting  75  cents 
per  box;  $1  is  obtainable  in  Arizona  and 
New  Mexico. 

BUTTE. 

Growing  Cotton  Looking  Well.— 
Gridley  Herald:  Some  of  the  cotton 
planted  in  this  vicinity  is  growing  nicely, 
and  if  it  will  mature  this  season  it  can  be 
made  a  profitable  crop  any  season.  The 
seed  planted  was  put  in  late  and  had  but 
one  rain,  still  it  is  growing  nicely. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Canning  Asparagus.  —  Antioch 
Ledger,  June  l!  The  Black  Diamond  Can* 
nery  will  can  1000  cases  of  asparagus  this 
year.  The  grass  will  be  put  up  in  round 
cans  instead  of  square  cans,  as  is  the  gen- 
eral custom.  A  representative  of  the  Can- 
nery has  been  around  trying  to  contract 
for  the  grass  at  3\  cents  per  pound. 

Strawberries  and  Onions  on  TULE 
Land. — Antioch  Ledger:  On  the  Joe  Jo- 
seph place,  east  of  Antioch,  an  acre  and  a 
quarter  of  tule  land  is  planted  to  straw- 
berries. Last  year  this  small  piece  of  land 
Betted  the  family  over  $600,  and  this  year 
already  it  has  netted  over  $600  worth  of 
berries  from  the  same  acre  and  a  quarter. 
The  whole  income  from  the  land  is  con- 
sidered as  profit,  as  all  the  labor  on  the 
patch  was  performed  by  members  of  the 
Joseph  family.  They  say  that  even  had 
they  had  to  hire  all  the  work  done  it 
would  not  have  cost  more  than  $200,  leav- 
ing a  handsome  profit  of  over  $400  on  an 
acre  and  a  quarter  of  tule  land.  James 
McAravey  assures  us  that  from  three 
acres,  which  he  had  planted  to  onions  on 
Jersey  island,  if  the  land  had  not  flooded, 
he  would  have  realized  at  least  $1000  for 
the  crop.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  fortune 
tempts  people  to  engage  in  farming  in  the 
tules  when  these  figures  are  considered  ? 
If  they  only  get  a  crop  off  the  land  throe 
years  in  ten  the  profits  are  very  satis- 
factory. 

FRESNO. 

A  Fine  Lot  of  Dairy  Cows.— Han- 
ford  Journal :  G.  S.  Hewitt,  formerly  a 
resident  of  Hanford,  but  who  is  now  in 
the  dairy  business  near  Selma,  arrived 
here  Wednesday  with  five  carloads  of  fine 
dairy  cows  and  calves.  The  cattle  are  of 
the  Holstein,  Guernsey  and  Ayrshire 
stock,  and  were  purchased  in  New  York, 
Wisconsin  and  Ohio.  Mr.  Hewitt  pur- 
chased the  cattle  for  himself  and  a  num- 
ber of  other  farmers  in  this  neighborhood, 
and  also  for  parties  in  Conejo  and  Fresno. 
One  carload  of  the  cattle  was  left  here, 
two  carloads  at  Conejo  and  two  at  Fresno. 
Mr.  Hewitt  says  he  has  had  excellent  luck 
with  the  stock  during  the  trip,  only  two 
of  them  dying,  and  these  being  young 
calves  that  were  trampled  to  death. 

Starving  Horses.— Fresno  Republi- 
can :  William  Harvey,  secretary  of  the 
Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty  to 
Animals,  recently  preferred  a  complaint 
against  two  men — whose  names  were  un- 
known to  the  complainant  —  charging 
them  with  mistreating  a  band  of  horses. 
Sixty-one  head  of  horses,  shipped  from 
Arizona,  had  been  turned  by  them  into 
the  corral  at  the  Santa  Fe  depot,  and  had 
been  left  by  them  without  sufficient  food 
for  thirty-six  hours.  Two  tons  of  loose 
hay  had  been  put  in  the  corral,  but  what 
was  not  eaten  the  first  night  was  tram- 
pled. One  of  the  horses  fell  from  exhaus- 
tion, and  one  of  his  legs  was  broken  by 
other  horses  trampling  him.  He  was 
ordered  killed.  All  the  horses  were  in  a 
starved  condition  when  they  arrived  here. 
The  railroad  company  agreed  to  feed 
them  while  they  remained  in  the  corral. 
The  men  who  shipped  them  here  started 
for  Visalia.  The  warrant  for  their  arrest 
was  given  to  Constable  Dumas. 

KERN. 

Bdgs  Have  Ruined  West  Side 
Grain.  —  Delano  Record:  About  three 
weeks  ago  green  bugs  attacked  the  irri- 
gated grain  of  J.  C.  Heitzeg  and  G.  Pa- 
nero  in  the  artesian  belt  northwest  of  De- 
lano and  has  damaged  it  to  such  an  ex- 
tent that  it  will  have  to  be  cut  for  hay. 
Their'  grain  looked  very  promising  until 
the  appearance  of  the  bugs  and  would 
have  made  fully  six  sacks.    Mr.  Heitzeg 


says  all  of  the  grain  west  of  Alila  will  suf- 
fer from  the  ravages  of  the  insect.  The 
bug  is  of  a  peculiar  species  that  he  has 
never  seen  before.  It  has  a  large  head 
afid  When  it  gets  its  stinger  into  a  kernel 
of  wheat  It  makes  short  work  of  it,  suck- 
ihg  Out  all  of  the  vitality. 

KINGS'. 

Light  Raisin  Crop.— Hanford  Jour- 
nal: The  concensus  of  opinion  among  the 
leading  raisin  growers  of  Kings  county  is 
that  the  crop  of  raisins  for  19C1  is  going 
to  be  short.  The  fruit  has  not  set  well, 
the  bunches  being  scarce  on  the  vines, 
while  the  vines  themselves  never  looked 
healthier  or  were  growing  thriftier.  This 
fact  is  thought  to  be  due  to  the  frost, 
which  nipped  the  fruit  just  as  It  was  be- 
ginning to  appear.  Some  healthy  tines 
have  not  a  grape  on  them.  While  the 
grapes  are  still  very  small,  enough  can  be 
seen  to  tell  whether  the  first  Crop  will  be 
heavy  or  light,  and  there  seems  to  be  lit- 
tle doubt  but  that  it  will  be  very  light. 
There  will  probably  be  a  heavy  second 
crop,  as  the  vines  are  healthy  and  the 
first  crop  will  be  light,  but  this  second 
crop  cannot  be  depended  upon  to  make 
raisins,  and  it  will  probably  all.  or  nearly 
all,  go  to  the  wineries,  as  it  is  seldom  a 
season  comes  when  the  conditions  are 
favorable  to  drying  the  second  crop. 

An  Enterprising  Bantam.  —  Han- 
ford Journal:  County  Treasurer  Slavin 
has  a  bantam  hen  among  the  fowls  in  his 
yard  in  this  city.  The  little  hen  is  less 
than  five  months  old,  yet  she  has  laid,  set 
and  hatched  chickens.  She  will  certainly 
be  a  greater  curiosity  than  ever  when 
those  chicks  get  grown,  or  even  half 
grownj  as  Mr.  Slavin  took  the  eggs  she 
laid  in  a  stolen  nest  and  substituted  nine 
eggs  of  the  common-sized  fowl,  which  Was 
all  the  little  hen  could  cover  in  setting. 
Doubtless  the  little  mother  hen  will  be 
surprised  at  her  family  of  young  giants 
when  they  are  full  grown. 

LAKE. 

Apparently  Dead  Turkeys  Re- 
stored.—Clear  Lake  Press!  Seventy- 
five  young  turkeys  were  chilled  by  the 
rain  the  other  day  till  they  apparently 
died.  Their  oWher  Wrapped  them  up 
warmly  and  coddled  them  snugly,  hoping 
thereby  to  revive  perhaps  a  few  of  them. 
The  whole  seventy-five  came  to  Under  the 
ministrations,  and  now  six  dozen  happy 
young  turks  are  gamboling  about  that 
ranch  in  happy  unconsciousness  that 
Thanksgiving  day  will  come,  when  the 
gobbler  must  be  gobbled. 

SACRAMENTO. 

Suits  on  Coyote  Scalps.— Suits  have 
been  commenced  in  the  Sacramento 
County  Superior  Court  by  the  San  Fran- 
cisco Law  and  Collection  Co.  through  T. 
Carl  Spelling,  an  attorney,  against  the 
State  for  the  recovery  of  $11,770  alleged 
to  be  due  claimants  in  various  counties  on 
account  of  coyote  scalps.  At  the  session 
of  the  last  Legislature  an  act  was  passed 
permitting  the  holders  of  all  unpaid  claims 
to  bring  suit  against  the  State.  As  these 
outstanding  claims  aggregate  $575,000,  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  plaintiff  in  the  suit 
has  had  only  a  small  portion  of  them  as- 
signed to  it. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Highland  Oranges.— San  Bernardino 
Sun:  The  orange  shipping  season  is  prac- 
tically ended  in  Highland.  There  have 
been  636  cars  of  citrus  fruits  shipped  from 
that  station  for  the  season  of  1900-01. 
There  are  perhaps  two  or  three  cars  of 
late  varieties  of  oranges  and  a  number  of 
cars  of  lemons  to  go  forward  yet.  The 
orange  groves  of  the  section  are  generally 
in  fine  condition  and  are  heavily  set  with 
young  fruit.  With  abundance  of  water, 
which  can  now  be  had  for  10  cents  an 
inch  for  twenty-four  hours'  run,  the  pros- 
pect for  the  coming  orange  and  lemon 
crop  is  very  promising. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

Fine  Sample  of  Grain  Growing.— 
Lodi  Sentinel :  A  bunch  of  wheat  stalks 
from  the  lower  Kettleman  ranch  is  on  ex- 
hibition. The  growing  wheat  stands  over 
6  feet  high  and  the  heads  measure  5 
inches  in  length.  They  are  filling  rapidly 
and  give  evidence  of  a  large  yield. 

Large  Strawberries.— Lodi  Senti- 
nel :  S.  Van  Vlear,  who  has  a  few  acres 
of  ground  on  Cherokee  Lane,  near  Lodi, 
exhibits  some  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
strawberries  ever  seen  here.  The  berries 
were  as  large  as  new  potatoes,  and  it  took 
but  nine  of  them  to  fill  a  basket.  They 
are  from  vines  set  out  on  flat  ground  last 
fall,  and  there  is  a  plentiful  crop  of  them. 

Watermelons  Will  be  Late.— 
Lodi  Sentinel :  The  peculiar  freaks  played 
by  the  weather  this  spring  has  been  any- 
thing but  pleasing  to  the  watermelon 
growers.  When  the  time  came  for  plant- 
ing the  ground  was  too  dry  for  the  seeds 
to  germinate,   andj,as  a  result  there  was 


much  more  replanting  than  usual.  Then 
the  cold  weather  set  in  and  has  been  giv- 
ing the  yOUflg  vines  a  hard  race  of  it  ever 
since.  The  vines  are  not  nearly  so  ad- 
vanced as  they  should  be  and  the  crop 
will  be  very  late.  This,  in  the  face  of  the 
fact  that  a  larger  acreage  is  planted  than 
in  five  years,  gives  melon  men  a  rather 
dismal  feeling  just  now.  They  will  not  be 
able  to  get  in  on  the  first  market,  but  will 
come  in  later,  when  the  Fresno  crop  is 
about  off  the  fields1. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Lompoc  Crops.— Record  :  Beau  plant- 
ing is  at  its  height  just  now.  Corn  afld 
squashes  will  come  later.  Labor  has  ad- 
vanced to  $2  per  day  on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  men.  The  cherry  crop,  which 
promised  so  well  when  blooming,  was  cut 
Very  short  by  the  tinge  of  frosts  just  at  a 
time  when  most  susceptible  to  cold.  So 
also  were  the  apricots  badly  injured. 
Peaches  Will  be  up  to  the  average  in  good 
years,  while  apples  and  pears  never  fail. 
A  hundred  thousand  boxes  will  be  the 
probable  output  the  coming  fall.  There 
are  some  most  excellent  crops  Of  barley 
and  mustard  on  lands  in  the  valley  that 
have  hitherto  been  considered  of  little 
value.  These  lands,  with  water  sufficient 
to  force  alfalfa,  will  prove  equal  to  our 
best  for  profitable  production.  Since  the 
rain  red  oats  have  improved  immensely, 
and  promise  in  places  quite  a  crop.  The 
greater  part  will  be  cut  for  hay,  which  is 
conceded  to  be  far  superior  to  barley  or 
wheat  hay  for  both  horses  and  cows. 
While  barley  is  ready  to  cut  for  hay, 
these  oats  will  require  from  one  to  two 
weeks  more  to  mature  properly  for  hay. 

Lompoc's  Big  Mustard  Crop. — Los 
Angeles  Times:  The  mustard  growers  of 
Lompoc  have  organized,  with  H.  H.  Hall 
as  president  and  W.  E.  Collis  as  secre- 
tary. A  canvass  has  been  made  to  secure 
signers  to  a  pledge  to  hold  their  crops  for 
3 J  cents.  The  pledge  was  to  be  given  on 
condition  that  four-fifths  of  the  acreage  in 
the  valley  be  secured  by  the  Association. 
It  is  estimated  that  6000  acres  of  mustard 
will  be  harvested,  and  it  will  consequently 
be  necessary  for  the  Association  to  secure 
at  least  4000  acres.  About  two-thirds  of 
that  amount  is  reported  pledged.  Rumors 
are  afloat  that  the  mustard  growers  have 
been  offered  by  outside  parties  3  J  cents  per 
pound  for  the  whole  crop.  A  conservative 
estimate  this  year  is  ten  sacks  per  acre,  a 
sack  weighing  about  ninety  pounds;  50,- 
000  sacks,  or  4,500,000  pounds,  at  3J  cents 
per  pound,  will  give  some  idea  of  the  colos- 
sal size  of  the  deal. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Lemon  Trees  Make  a  Big  Show- 
ing.— San  Jose  Herald:  J.  P.  Bubb,  who 
has  a  fine  ranch  in  Cupertino  district,  has 
one  lemon  tree  that  for  fruitage  probably 
leads  all  competitors.  On  April  2d  he  be- 
gan picking  and  picked  500  merchantable 
lemons  on  that  day.  Since  then  he  has 
gathered  from  the  same  tree  until  on  Fri- 
day of  last  week  he  had  picked  from  the 
one  tree  1918  lemons,  and  there  were  on 
that  day  between  200  and  300  more  ready 
to  pick.  These  were  all  merchantable, 
and  that  number  does  not  include  the 
green  ones.  Mr.  Bubb  has  eight  such 
trees,  each  of  which  will  yield  nearly  as 
much.  Besides  these  Mr.  Bubb  has  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  young  lemon  trees, 
which  are  yielding  nearly  as  well,  accord- 
ing to  age,  and  as  he  is  roalizing  8  cents 
per  dozen  for  each  one  marketable,  it 
would  seem  lemon  raising  was  profitable. 
Mr.  Bubb's  ranch  is  located  in  the  foot- 
hills and  is  protected  from  frosts. 

Angora  Goats  from  Turkey.  —  A 
San  Jose  dispatch  says:  "  Several  Angora 
goats  smuggled  out  of  Turkey  by  Dr.  W. 
C.  Bailey  for  his  father,  C.  P.  Bailey  of 
this  city,  have  arrived  here  safely.  [See 
Dr.  Bailey's  letter  in  last  week's  Pa- 
cific Rural  Press]  This  is  the  first 
importation  of  this  kind  made  into  the 
United  States  from  Turkey  in  twenty- 
seven  years.  The  goats  are  of  the  regular 
Angora  type.  They  are  completely  and 
thickly  covered  with  fine,  lustrous  mo- 
hair, entirely  free  from  kemp,  have  long, 
drooping  ears,  light  horns  and  sharp, 
handsome  noses. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Ladybugs  Destroy  Woolly  Aphis. 
— Watson ville  Pajaronian:  The  colonies 
of  ladybugs  which  were  brought  here 
from  Chualar  last  year  by  C.  H.  Rodgers 
did  effective  work  in  cleaning  out  woolly 
aphis,  and  Mr.  Rodgers  proposes  to  have 
more  of  them  brought  in  to  fight  that 
pest.  These  ladybugs  do  not  appear  to 
take  to  the  Pajaro  valley  as  a  home. 
They  are  very  plentiful  at  times  at  differ- 
ent points  in  the  Salinas  valley  and  along 
its  foothills  and  they  can  be  easily  trapped 
in  large  quantities.  They  will  fight  and 
clean  out  the  woolly  aphis,  and  it  will  pay 
orchardists  to  follow  tho  example  of  Mr. 
Rodgers  and  others  and  import  colonies  of 
these  friends  of  fruit  growers. 


SOLANO. 

Good  Prices  for  Early  Fruit.— 
Vacaville  Reporter:  The  first  box  of 
Royal  Ann  cherries  shipped  by  Pinkham 
&  McKevitt  sold  for  $8,  and,  in  a  car  sold 
on  the  20th,  twenty  boxes  of  the  same  va- 
riety brought  $4.15  per  box.  A  small  lot 
was  also  sold  the  same  day  which  brought 
$5.10  a  box.  The  box  of  peaches  shipped 
by  Jas.  Burton  on  May  14th  arrived  in 
Chicago  on  the  23rd,  and  sold  at  $5. 
These  were  the  first  peaches  sent  from 
California  this  year,  and  they  were  in 
splendid  condition.  They  were  consigned 
to  Porter  Bros.  &  Co.  and  went  by  re- 
frigerator car. 

SUTTER. 

Increasing  Size  of  Fruit  by  Irri- 
gating. —  Sutter  Independent:  A  D. 
Cutts,  proprietor  of  the  Riverh  Orchard 
near  Live  Oak,  has  commenced  to  irrigate 
his  trees.  He  has  an  extensive  irrigating 
plant  and  has  made  irrigation  profitable. 
An  abundance  of  water  gives  size  to  the 
fruit,  a  feature  the  canneries  so  much  de- 
sire. Many  other  large  peach  orchards 
near  Yuba  City  have  taken  up  this  mode 
of  increasing  the  size  of  their  fruit  and 
find  it  a  practical  scheme. 

Value  of  Bees  to  Fruit  Growers. 
— Sutter  Farmer:  In  several  of  the 
cherry  orchards  near  this  place  the  crop 
has  been  larger  than  usual  and  well  dis- 
tributed over  the  trees.  In  conversation 
with  a  local  grower  recently  he  attributed 
the  good  crop  largely  to  the  presence  of  a 
large  number  of  bees  which  he  had  in- 
stalled in  one  of  the  centrally  located  or- 
chards. Shortly  before  the  blooming 
season  he  had  a  bee  man  bring  a  lot  of 
hives  of  the  busy  workers  to  the  orchard 
and  kept  there  until  the  fruit  set.  The 
bees  evidently  had  much  to  do  with  the 
thorough  pollinization  of  the  blossoms  as 
the  excellent  fruit  crop  showed. 

TEHAMA. 

Beets  Doing  Well.  —  Red  Bluff 
News:  The  weeding  force  on  the  Finnell 
beet  lands  near  Tehama  has  been  gradu- 
ally increased  until  at  the  present  time 
about  400  people  are  employed.  The 
beets  are  in  excellent  condition  and  it  is 
expected  that  a  large  crop  will  be  realized. 

Trees  Loaded  with  Fruit.— Red 
Bluff  News:  F.  A.  Weast  took  a  trip 
among  the  Antelope  valley  orchards  and 
at  the  Diug  Sang  Co.'s  orchard  and  gar- 
den on  Antelope  creek.  On  the  Cone 
ranch  he  found  that  the  Muir  and  Craw- 
ford peach  trees  were  hanging  so  heavy 
with  fruit  that  the  orchard  men  are  al- 
ready beginning  to  prop  up  the  branches 
to  keep  them  from  breaking  down.  He 
says  there  will  be  a  medium  crop  of 
apricots  on  the  place  and  that  some  of  the 
trees  will  bear  pretty  good  crops.  He 
brought  with  him  a  branch  from  a  prune 
tree  that  was  covered  with  healthy,  fair- 
sized  prunes.  They  were  so  thick  on  the 
little  branch  that  they  look  almost  like  a 
cluster  of  grapes.  The  branch  was  not 
more  than  2J  feet  long  and  on  it  there 
were  fully  125  prunes. 

Sale  of  a  Large  Acreage. — Red 
Bluff  News:  The  Herbert  Kraft  Co.  have 
made  a  sale  of  9500  acres  of  range  land  to 
Cone  &  Ward.  The  land  lies  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river,  between  Mill  creek  and 
Deer  creek,  and  is  considered  as  fine  graz- 
ing land  as  may  be  found  in  the  county. 
The  same  land  has  been  rented  by  Cone 
&  Ward  for  the  past  ten  years  and  used 
by  them  for  sheep  range. 

The  Season's  Planting.— New  Era: 
There  has  been  planted  in  the  several 
Maywood  colonies  this  season  about  120,- 
000  deciduous  fruit  trees,  100,000  olive 
trees  and  8500  orange  and  lemon  trees, 
making  a  total  planting  of  about  228,500 
trees.  Included  in  this  amount  is  the  re- 
placing of  last  season's  planting  that 
died. 

TULARE. 

Hay  Destroyed  by  Spontaneous 
Combustion.— T  u  1  a  re  Register:  L. 
Weaver  lost  a  stack  of  hay  by  spontane- 
ous combustion.  There  were  eighty  tons 
or  more,  being  eighty  big  loads.  The 
bottom  was  put  in  of  alfilaria  and  foxtail 
before  it  headed.  This  became  hot  and 
was  opened  out  and  left  for  a  month  or 
so.  Later  on  this  was  thought  to  have 
cooled  off  and  grain  hay  was  stacked 
on  top. 

YOLO. 

Three-Headed  Barley.— Woodland 
Democrat:  Gordon  Marshall  exhibits  a 
sample  of  three-headed  barley  which  he 
declares  is  far  and  away  ahead  of  "  Uncle 
Billy  "  Sim's  six-rowed  barley.  It  is  of  the 
variety  used  for  brewing  bock  beer.  Mr. 
Marshall  has  twenty-five  acres  of  it.  The 
field  was  originally  set  to  alfalfa.  The 
stalk  is  so  rank  that  it  has  fallen  down. 
In  many  instances  there  are  three  heads 
growing  on  one  stalk,  and  a  second  crop 
has  started  from  the  roots  and  first  joint 
and  is  heading  out. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Memorial  Day. 

Once  more  we  gather  under  skies  of  May, 
When  lilac  blossoms,  and  when  violet 
blows, 

And  on  those  grassy  graves  we  weave  a 
spray 

Of  Northern  lily  and  of  Southern  rose. 

Once  more  we  hear  the  blue-bird's  song 
afloat, 

The  thrush's  piping  in  the  dewy  dell; 
We  thrill  to  hear  the  Northern  robin's 
note, 

And  stand  ensnared  by  Southern  mock- 
bird's  spell. 

Once  more  the  winds  through  odorous  or- 
chards blow, 
The  creamy  hawthorns  through  the 
fences  twine; 
Lo  !  all  the  sunrise  splendors  are  aglow, 
Like  cataracts  of  red  and  golden  wine. 

We  bring  a  wreath,  O  martyrs  number- 
less, 

Who  perished  that  your  country  still 
might  live; 
Who  fought  and  bled,  the  unborn  babe  to 

bless, 

That  we  should  still  be  brothers,  and 
forgive. 

But  now  we  come,  not  as  in  bygone  years, 
When  anger  poisoned  sorrow  through 

and  through; 
When  no  one  cried,  through  blended  love 

and  tears, 

"  Forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what 
they  do ! " 

Thank  God,  those  days  have  now  forever 


With  all  their  strife  of  party,  clique, 
and  clan; 

The  Northerner,  the  Southerner,  at  last 
Is  simply,  solely,  an  American. 

On  Santiago  summits  we  unite 

The  grizzled  foes  of  Chickamauga's  day; 
The  hatreds  of  a  Shiloh  sink  from  sight 

Beneath  the  waters  of  Manila  Bay. 

Above  your  graves,   exultant  anthems 
swell, 

When  Peace  and  Love  have  healed  the 
battle's  blows; 
We  flush  with  pride  to  think  those  fought 
so  well 

With  these,  so  brave  to  overcome  such 
foes. 

Peace  be  to  Loo,  whose  honor  shall  not 
cease; 

To  Stonewall,   of   the  valor  -  vibrant 
name; 

Peace  be  to  Grant,  who  longed  so  much 
for  Peace, 
To  Lincoln,  of  the  everlasting  fame  ! 

—Harper's  Weekly. 


How  Lctitia  Kept  Decoration  Day. 

Letitia  came  down  the  path  and 
into  the  room  with  a  joyful  little  hop, 
skip  and  jump.  The  room  was  small 
and  dark,  and  a  pile  of  black  cloth 
on  the  table  seemed  to  make  it 
darker.  Letitia  stood  still  for  a  mo- 
ment until  her  eyes  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  gloom,  but  her  tongue  did 
not  have  to  wait. 

"Cousin  'Liza  ?  "  she  began. 

The  woman,  who  was  standing 
beside  the  table  cutting  a  boy's 
jacket  out  of  an  old  coat,  looked 
up  for  a  moment  and  then  bent  over 
her  work.  "  It's  you,  is  it,  Letitia?" 
she  said. 

"Yes'm,"  answered  Letitia.  She 
made  her  way  around  the  table  and 
stood  beside  her  cousin,  waiting  until 
she  could  speak.  She  knew  by  long  ex- 
perience when  it  was  wise  to  do  so. 
At  last  she  drew  a  long  sigh  of  relief ; 
there  was  very  little  margin  left,  but 
Cousin  'Liza  had  "got  it  all  out"  with- 
out piecing. 

"  Now,  Cousin 'Liza,"  she  said,  hap- 
pily- 

"Well,  what  is  it,  child?"  answered 
Cousin  'Liza,  carrying  her  work  to 
the  window  and  beginning  to  baste  up 
the  seams. 

Letitia  drew  a  small  stool  to  the  win- 
dow opposite  her  cousin.  The  light  fell 
upon  her  happy  face  and  shining  eyes. 

"  It's  just  the  loveliest  thing,  Cousin 
'Liza  !  "  she  said.  "  You  see  it's  this 
way :  Next  week  is  Decoration  Day. 
There's  always  been  Decoration  Day, 
I  guess,  but  I  never  knew  about  it  be- 
fore. So  Miss  Carrie's  going  to  give  us 
a  holiday,  and  in  the  afternoon  we're 
going  to  put  flowers  on  the  soldiers'  ; 


graves.  We're  to  form  a  procession, 
and  the  girls  will  wear  white,  some  with 
red  ribbons  and  some  with  blue,  so's 
to  make  red,  white  and  blue,  you  see, 
and  the  boys  will  wear  tiny  flags  in 
their  buttonholes ;  and  the  minister's 
going  to  the  cemetery  ;  and  there'll  be 
singing — we  practiced  some  to-day — 
and  isn't  it  lovely  ?  I  am  so  glad  we 
have  Miss  Carrie  this  year  ;  she  thinks 
of  the  nicest  things  !  " 

Cousin  'Liza  shut  her  lips  tightly. 
She  dared  not  look  at  the  radiant 
little  face  opposite  her. 

"I  don't  approve  of  it  at  all,"  she 
said,  stiffly.  I  think  Carrie  Adams  has 
too  many  new-fangled  notions.  'Taint 
proper  to  my  mind." 

All  the  happy  light  faded  out  of 
Letitia's  face,  but  she  did  not  say  one 
word.  Cousin  'Liza  looked  at  the 
child,  battling  so  silently  and  so 
bravely  with  her  disappointment,  and 
her  voice  grew  sharp  with  the  pain 
of  it. 

"I  never  did  see  why  men  should 
get  all  the  honor,"  she  said.  "I 
guess  the  women  had  just  as  hard 
fights  at  home  and  nobody  ever 
thought  of  honoring  them." 

Letitia  looked  up  wonderingly. 
"Why,  Cousin  'Liza,  did  they?"  she 
exclaimed. 

"You  jest  ask  Bathsheha  Briggs 
and  Nancy  Anderson  ;  I  guess  they'll 
tell  you." 

Letitia  sat  on  her  stool  thinking 
very  seriously.  Just  outside  the  win- 
dow was  a  lilac  bush  covered  with 
cones  of  purplish  buds  ;  as  it  swayed  in 
the  wind  its  leaves  make  a  flickering 
tangle  of  sunlight  and  shadow  at  Leti- 
tia's feet.  Suddenly  her  face  bright- 
ened ;  she  went  over  to  Cousin  'Liza 
and  leaned  coaxingly  against  her. 

"Cousin  'Liza,"  she  said,  "if  I  can't 
go  with  the  others  to  decoration,  can 
I  go  over  and  see  Miss  Page  and  old 
Mrs.  Price  to  ask  them  about  war 
times?  They  ain't  men,  you  know," 
she  added,  seriously. 

Cousin  'Liza  looked  uncomprehend- 
ingly  at  her  for  a  second — she  had  al- 
ready forgotten  her  own  excuse ; 
then  a  grim  smile  touched  her  lips. 
"Well,  yes,  I  guess  you  can,"  she 
said. 

"Oh,  thank  you  so  much,  you  dear 
Cousin  'Liza  ! "  cried  Letitia,  kissing 
her,  enthusiastically.  "I'm  going  up 
stairs  now ;  I'll  be  sure  to  be 
back  time  enough  to  pick  up  the 
pieces  and  set  the  table." 

After  she  had  gone  Cousin  'Liza's 
work  dropped  into  her  lap  and  her 
forehead  roughened  as  if  with  pain. 

"There's  no  use  fussing,"  she  said. 
"I  dunno  how  we're  going  to  get 
through,  anyway ;  and  I  can't  get  the 
child  a  white  dress.  And  she  shan't 
go  without  it !  I  ain't  going  to  have 
people  say  I  can't  support  her  !  She's 
got  to  give  it  up,  that's  all."  She 
bent  over  the  coat  again,  but  there 
was  some  trouble  with  her  eyes.  Once 
or  twice  she  rubbed  them  impa- 
tiently ;  nobody  guessed  what  she 
suffered  in  refusing  Letitia  "things 
like  other  girls." 

When  Letitia  came  back  she  was  as 
bright  as  if  she  did  not  know  what  dis- 
appointment was.  She  knelt  down  on 
the  floor  and  carefully  picked  up  all  the 
ravelings  and  pieces,  her  tongue  go- 
ing merrily  all  the  while.  At  supper 
she  glanced  out  of  the  window  to  the 
lilac  bush. 

"When  do  you  suppose  it  will 
bloom  ?  "  she  asked. 

"I  guess,  likely,  by  next  week," 
answered  Cousin  'Liza. 

Letitia  smiled  contentedly,  but  said 
no  more. 

The  next  morning  she  started  for 
school  as  usual,  stopping  at  the  gate 
to  wave  good-by  to  Cousin  'Liza.  As 
Letitia  turned  from  the  gate,  this 
morning,  her  face  grew  sober ;  but 
she  walked  steadily  on.  A  group  of 
girls  were  standing  in  the  school  yard, 
and  they  called  her  eagerly. 

"Letitia,  what  color  ribbons  are 
you  going  to  wear  ?  " 

"  Oh,  Letitia,  my  mother  says  I  can 
have  a  new  dress  !  " 

"Letitia,  let  me  march  with  you?" 

"No,  I  want  to.    I  said  so  first!" 

Letitia  looked  soberly  around  the 
group  and  a  little  quiver  choked  her 
voice. 


"  I  guess  it  won't  make  any  differ- 
ence— about  the  marching,  I  mean.  I 
can't  go." 

The  girls  looked  at  her  in  amaze- 
ment. 

"Letitia  Banks,  what  do  you 
mean  ?  " 

"Why,  Letitia,  you've  got  to!  We 
can't  get  along  without  you ;  you're 
our  best  singer  !  " 

"Won't  your  cousin  let  you?  Well, 
I  think  she's  just  the  stingiest — " 

Letitia  turned  quickly.  Her  usually 
gentle  face  was  flushed  with  anger. 

"I  don't  know  what  you  mean,  Lu- 
cilla  Andrews  !  I  guess  my  cousin's 
just  the  nicest  cousin  in  the  world  !  I 
thought  you  were  my  friend."  She 
broke  off  and  walked  away  to  the  end 
of  the  play-ground.  Just  then  Lucilla 
ran  after  her  penitently. 

"Don't  get  mad,  Letitia!  I'm  real 
sorry — I  truly  am.  It  was  just  be- 
cause I  was  so  dreadfully  disap- 
pointed." 

"So  was  I,"  answered  Letitia,  still 
soberly.  "I  didn't  mean  to  get  mad. 
I  guess  I  feel  crooked  some  way  to- 
day," she  added,  slowly. 

The  bell  rang  then,  and  they  had  to 
go  in.  Letitia  took  her  seat,  still  with  a 
serious  face,  for  Miss  Carrie  was  to 
tell  more  about  the  Decoration  Day 
plans  ;  she  wished  that  she  could  study 
during  the  talk,  and  she  began  think- 
ing over  the  products  of  South  Amer- 
ica, yet  drifting  between  them  came 
the  teacher's  words.  Miss  Carrie  was 
telling  about  a  committee  to  investi- 
gate records,  and  see  that  all  the 
graves  and  all  the  old  soldiers  were 
honored.  Suddenly  a  thought  came 
to  Letitia,  and  she  forgot  all  about 
the  products  of  South  America,  and 
almost  spoke  out  loud.  "Why,  how 
funny.  I'll  have  to  be  a  committee 
all  by  myself,"  she  said. 

For  the  next  week  Letitia  was  very 
busy.  Cousin  'Liza  let  her  have  nearly 
all  her  afternoons  for  play,  and  Letitia 
spent  them  in  making  visits  or  in 
working  up  in  her  room.  Cousin  'Liza 
asked  no  questions  ;  she  was  contented 
to  see  the  child  happy. 

One  night  at  supper  Letitia  looked 
up  suddenly.  She  was  just  lifting  her 
glass  of  water,  when  she  put  it  down 
and  stared  at  Cousin  'Liza  with  eyes 
shining  with  a  new  thought. 

"Why,  Cousin  'Liza!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"Well,  what?" 

"Were  you  alive  in  the  war  ?  " 

"  Of  course,  child  !  What  put  that 
in  your  head  ?  " 

"  Oh  nothing,"  ans wed  Letitia,  with 
a  happy  little  laugh;  "only — it's  so 
queer  I  never  thought  of  it  before  !  I 
guess  those  lilacs  will  be  lovely  next 
week.  You  don't  care  if  I  carry  some 
to  old  Mrs.  Price  when  I  go  next 
Thursday,  do  you  ?  " 

"Land  no,  child.  You  can  have  the 
whole  bush  if  you  want  it ;  I  don't 
care." 

Letitia  opened  her  mouth  to  say 
something ;  then  she  changed  her  mind 
and  only  smiled  happily  across  the 
purple  top  of  the  lilac  bush. 

Decoration  Day  was  warm  and 
bright,  and  as  soon  as  the  dishes  were 
washed  Letitia  went  out  in  the  yard 
to  get  her  lilacs.  She  cut  very  carefully, 
leaving  some  still  on  the  bush.  Cousin 
'Liza  was  busy  in  the  kitchen.  Letitia 
ran  hurriedly  up  stairs  and  came  down 
with  something  that  she  put  on  the 
sitting-room  table  ;  then  she  picked 
up  her  lilacs  and  appeared  once  more 
at  the  kitchen  door,  her  bright  face 
shining  over  her  fragrant  burden. 

"I'm  going  now,  Cousin  'Liza,"  she 
said.  "I'll  be  sure  to  be  back  in  time 
for  dinner." 

"You  needn't  hurry.  It's  going  to 
be  pretty  warm  to-day.  It  won't  hurt 
if  dinner  is  a  little  late  for  once." 

"Oh,  I'm  so  glad!"  said  Letitia; 
"not  about  the  hurrying  ;  but  because 
I'll  have  more  time  for  calls.  I  guess 
it's  going  to  be  a  nice  Decoration  Day, 
Cousin  'Liza." 

She  nodded  brightly,  and  then  went 
happily  down  the  road.  Cousin  'Liza 
finished  her  work,  and  then  went  into 
the  sitting-room,  but  stopped  short  at 
the  table.  There  lay  a  piece  of  paper 
on  which  were  fastened  two  tiny  flags 
tied  together  with  a  bit  of  red  ribbon 
and  surrounded  by  a   wreath  of  ivy 


leaves ;  under  it  was  a  note  in  careful 
childish  writing : 

"  Dear,  Dear  Cousin  'Li/ a  : — I  give 
you  this  because  it's  Decoration  Day, 
and  because  you  lived  in  war  time  and 
know  all  about  it,  and  because  you've 
been  so  good — so  good  to  me.  I  hope 
you'll  like  the  flags  and  the  wreath. 
I  thought  maybe  they  would  last  bet- 
ter than  just  flowers.  I  wish  I  could 
have  made  it  look  better,  but  some- 
how the  leaves  would  twist  a  little 
crooked,  but  you  won't  mind  it  so 
very  much,  will  you  ?  Good-by,  dear 
Cousin  'Liza,  from  Letitia." 

The  woman  stood  looking  at  the 
awkward  little  wreath.  Then  she  cov- 
ered her  face  with  her  hard,  worn 
hands  that  had  labored  so  faithfully, 
but  so  proudly  and  resentfully,  through 
the  hard  years  since  the  "war  time." 
Because  she  could  not  give  Letitia  the 
best  and  finest,  she  was  trying  to  keep 
her  from  eveything — to  make  her 
proud  and  cold  and  bitter  like  herself ; 
but  now — she  lifted  the  paper  gently, 
almost  reverently,  and  laid  it  in  the 
upper  drawer  of  the  secretary ;  then 
she  took  it  out  again  and  pinned  it 
to  the  wall. 

"  Letitia  '11  like  it  better  so,"  she  said. 
"She  wouldn't  understand  the  other. 
And  I  guess  I'll  make  some  raisin 
cake,  she  alius  did  like  that  best  of 
everything." 

Letitia  went  down  the  road  with  her 
load  of  nodding  lilac  plumes.  Once  or 
twice  she  met  some  of  the  school  girls 
who  called  out  to  her  ;  but  she  did  not 
mind — or  at  least  not  much.  Was  she 
not  keeping  her  Decoration  Day  ? 

She  went  first  to  old  Mrs.  Price's. 

Mrs.  Price  was  over  seventy  and 
was  growing  very  feeble ;  but  her 
eyes  were  still  bright  and  her  senses 
still  sharp.  She  welcomed  Letitia 
warmly.  Letitia  sat  down  and  looked 
at  her  shyly  ;  she  had  thought  it  would 
be  easy,  but  found  it  hard  to  begin. 
Presently  Mrs.  Price  helped  her. 

"Those  are  real  pretty  laylocks," 
she  said. 

"  Yes'm,"  answered  Letitia  ;  "  would 
you  like  some  ?  I  brought  some  for 
you  if  you  would.  You  see  it's  Decora- 
tion Day,  and  they're  going  to  deco- 
rate the  graves  of  the  soldiers ;  but 
Cousin  Liza  said  she  didn't  think  it 
was  fair  only  to  decorate  the  men 
when  the  women  did  so  much  too ;  so 
I  bought  you  these,  and  then  I'm  go- 
ing to  four  others." 

Mrs.  Price  took  the  flowers  in  her 
old  knotted  hand.  "If  that  isn't  for 
all  the  world  like  you,  Letitia  Banks  ! 
You  alius  did  have  such  queer  notions. 


RED  IN  THE  BLOOD 
is  the  sign  of  life,  of  vital  force, 
of  the  force  that  life  has,  of  the 
force  that  life  is. 

When  the  red  is  lacking,  life 
is  weak,  the  spirits  are  weak, 
the  bod)-  is  weak. 

Scott's  emulsion  of  cod-liver 
oil  puts  red  in  the  blood  and 
life  in  the  body. 

It's  the  food  you  can  turn  into 
muscle  and  bone  and  nerve. 
It  gives  you  the  mastery  over 
your  usual  food — you  want 
that.  What  is  life  worth  if 
you've  got  to  keep  dosing  your- 
self as  an  invalid  ? 

Red  in  the  blood !  get  red  in 
the  blood ! 

We'll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  lite. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  Pearl  street,  New  York. 
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But  I'm  real  obleeged  for  the  laylocks, 
I'm  sure.'" 

Her  eyes  grew  dim  and  seemed  to 
be  looking  far  away.  Letitia  stood 
still  and  waited.  Finally  she  put  her 
soft,  warm  hand  over  the  old  wrinkled 
one.  "I  guess  I've  got  to  go  now," 
she  said.  "  I'm  going  way  up  to  Miss 
Anderson's,  you  know.  Thank  you 
so  much  for  all  the  stories  you've  told 
me.  I  guess  you're  glad  you  were  so 
brave,  ain't  you  ?  " 

The  old  woman  caught  the  child's 
hand  and  held  her  back. 

"Look  here,  Letitia  Banks,"  she 
said.  "I  jest  want  to  tell  you  one 
thing.  People  can  be  jest  as  brave 
right  along  every  day  as  they  were  in 
war  time.  Now  be  sure  you  don't 
ever  forget  that." 

"  No'm,  I  won't,"  answered  Letitia, 
seriously.  "I  guess  that's  the  way 
my  cousin  'Liza  is,  isn't  she  ?  " 

The  old  woman  dropped  her  hand 
and  gave  her  a  little  push.  "You'd 
better  be  going,  child — it's  getting 
hot,"  she  said.  She  could  not  tell  her 
that  she  and  'Liza  Perkins  had 
quarreled  in  those  war  times  and  never 
spoken  since. 

Letitia  went  on  to  Miss  Nancy  An- 
derson's and  made  a  call  there  ;  but  at 
the  other  places  she  left  little  notes 
with  her  flowers.  It  would  have 
taken  too  long  to  stop  at  each  place. 
As  it  was  it  was  noon  when  she  re- 
turned, warm  and  tired  from  her  long 
walk.  Cousin  'Liza  was  watching  for 
her,  and  bathed  her  face  and  smoothed 
her  hair  before  dinner. 

"The  wreath  is  real  pretty," 'she 
said,  awkwardly.  "I  pinned  it  on 
the  wall." 

"Did  you  like  it?"  asked  Letitia, 
her  weary  little  face  all  smiles.  "Oh, 
Cousin  'Liza,  I'm  so  glad  !  " 

After  dinner  she  began  wiping  the 
dishes,  but  Cousin  'Liza  made  her  lie 
down  ;  she  had  not  thought  that  she 
was  tired,  but  in  a  very  few  minutes 
she  was  fast  asleep. 

Several  hours  later  she  was 
awakened  by  the  sound  of  voices.  The 
room  was  cool  and  shady  and  full  of  fra- 
grance from  the  lilacs  outside  the  win- 
dows ;  and  in  the  dim,  sweet  gloom 
Letitia  saw  Cousin  'Liza  and  old  Mrs. 
Price,  both  with  faces  strangely 
moved. 

"Why,  Mrs.  Price  !"  she  exclaimed, 
sitting  up  in  surprise. 

The  old  woman  turned.  "I  thought 
I'd  come  over — seein'  it's  Decoration 
Day,  and  I  don't  get  out  very  often," 
she  said.  "Sam  didn't  happen  to  be 
using  the  horses.  I  brought  you 
some  preserved  ginger,  Letitia." 

"Oh,  thank  you,  Mrs.  Price!" 
said  Letitia.  "I  think  your  ginger 
just  the  nicest  I  ever  tasted." 

Mrs.  Price  peered  through  the  lilac 
bushes.  "Who's  that  coming  up  the 
road  ?  "  she  asked. 

Letitia  left  the  lounge  and  ran  and 
looked  over  her  shoulder.  "Why,  it's 
Miss  Nancy  Anderson  and  Mrs. 
Briggs,"  she  said,  delightedly;  and 
I  do  believe  they're  coming  here  !  And 
— why,  there  are  Miss  Rice  and  Miss 
Phoebe  Rice  behind  them  !  " 

Cousin  'Liza  rose  in  a  flurry  ;  it  had 
been  years  since  she  had  so  many 
visitors,  but  Letitia  was  already  at 
the  gate  welcoming  them.  She  came 
back  radiant  with  four  old  ladies  be- 
hind her.  "It's  a  real  surprise 
party,"  she  cried;  "and  I  always 
wanted  a  surprise  party  !  " 

"Well,  I  guess  you've  got  one  now," 
said  Cousin  'Liza.  She  was  shaking 
hands  with  her  guests  ;  the  unwonted- 
ness  of  company  made  her  nervous, 
but  the  welcome  in  her  face  supple- 
mented her  awkward  words.  In 
a  moment  she  beckoned  Letitia  aside. 

"  We  might  get  supper  while 
they're  here,"  she  said.  "I  guess 
there'll  be  enough.  I  baked  a  raisin 
cake  this  morning." 

Letitia,"  called  Miss  Nancy,  "wait 
a  moment.  I  bought  you  some  of  my 
doughnuts.  I  had  real  good  luck  with 
them  to-day." 

"  And  I  made  some  sugar  cookies," 
said  Mrs.  Briggs.  "I  thought  mebbe 
you'd  like  a  few,  Letitia." 

"  And  we  brought  you  some  of  our 
blackberry  jell,"  chimed  in  the  Misses 
Rice. 

Then  they  all  looked  at  each  other 


and  began  to  laugh,  while  Letitia, 
with  a  plate  of  cookies  in  one  hand 
and  a  bag  of  doughnuts  in  the  other, 
gazed  in  happy  bewilderment  at  the 
jar  of  blackberry  jelly. 

"It  don't  just  look  like  war  times, 
does  it  ?  "  said  Mrs.  Briggs.  "  I  mind 
when  we  thougt  cookies  was  a  won- 
derful treat." 

"And  when  we  sent  all  our  jell  to 
the  soldiers,"  added  Miss  Rice. 

"  Oh  !  "  breathed  Letitia,  softly. 

She  ran  in  and  out,  helping  Cousin 
'Liza  get  the  supper.  The  old  ladies 
talked  eagerly  together  ;  it  was  years 
since  they  had  all  met  before. 

Presently  Letitia  called  them  to 
supper.  They  tiled  out  to  the  dining- 
room  and  seated  themselves  with  little, 
fine  company  airs,  as  befitting  the  rare 
delight  of  the  occasion.  Letitia,  at 
the  head  of  the  table,  could  scarcely 
eat  at  all.  Once,  through  the  open 
window,  the  sound  of  fresh,  girlish 
voices  floated  in  to  her  and  she  caught 
the  flutter  of  white  dresses  ;  they  were 
coming  back  from  the  "Decoration." 
Letitia  looked  around  at  her  sur- 
prise party  with  shining  eyes.  "Oh, 
I'm  so  glad  they  weren't  left  out ! " 
she  thought. 

Down  by  the  river  the  quiet  graves 
of  the  dead  heroes  were  drifted  deep 
with  flowers.  Outside  Cousin  'Liza's 
window  the  lilacs  nodded  and  swayed 
their  shadows,  like  faint  memories 
touching  lightly  the  old  faces  of  these 
unnoted  patriots,  who  had  given  of 
their  best  and  dearest  in  war  time 
so  long  ago. — Mabel  N.  Thurston  in 
the  Independent. 

Early  Spring  Cleaning  Helps. 

We  hear  less  and  less  as  the  years  go 
on  of  formidable  house  cleaning  ;  but  in 
the  old  times  no  one  was  thought  to  be 
an  excellent  manager  who  did  not  turn 
her  whole  establishment  (family  in- 
cluded) out  of  house  at  least  once  a 
year. 

I  am  happy  to  live  in  the  age  when  it 
is  considered  better  to  clean  by  degrees, 
and  leave  the  family  comfortable.  There 
are  really  so'many  good  housekeepers, 
and  they  keep  their  homes  so  sweet  and 
tidy  daily  and  weekly,  that  it  does  away 
with  the  necessity  of  a  great  upheaval 
in  the  spring  and  fall. 

I  wish  to  tell  the  housewives  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  hard-wood  floors.  It  is  a 
charming  substitute  for  carpets  or  mat- 
ting in  the  summer,  because  it  is  so 
cool-looking  and  so  easily  kept.  It  is  a 
stain  used  on  the  floor.  You  can  do  all 
the  work  at  home.  It  is  very  inexpen- 
sive, and  so  nice  for  a  dining-room  or 
sitting-room  or  bedroom,  in  fact,  for 
any  room,  because  you  can  use  rugs  or 
strips  of  carpet  with  it,  if  you  so  de- 
sire. The  first  thing  to  do  if  there  are 
any  cracks  between  the  boards  is  to  go 
to  "work  and  fill  them  up  with  putty 
before  the  stain  is  applied.  The  stain 
is  made  of  boiled  linseed  oil  and  burnt- 
umber  ;  a  tablespoonful  of  burnt-umber 
to  a  pint  of  oil ;  or  a  little  less  oil  if 
you  wish  a  lighter  shade  of  brown. 
Apply  with  a  paint  brush,  rubbing  it  in 
well.  I  sometimes  put  a  second  coat, 
and  I  have  used  the  raw  linseed  oil  with 
good  results.  One  coat  does  very 
nicely.  The  preparation  for  the  floor, 
which  is  very  necessary,  is  to  get  it  per- 
fectly clean,  so  that  the  stain  will  ad- 
here firmly  and  not  peel  off,  and  you  do 
not  wish  a  clouded  appearance  under- 
neath. I  wiped  up  my  floors  (or  had 
them  done)  with  soft,  warm  suds  of 
rain  water  and  pearline,  and  then 
rinsed  with  clear,  warm  water,  and 
wiped  it  perfectly  dry,  after  which  I 
applied  the  stain.  It  dries  very  fast. 
Try  a  little  stain  first,  on  a  piece  of 
wood,  to  get  the  right  color. 

An  oak  stain  is  made  of  one  pint  of 
boiled  linseed  oil,  one  gill  and  a  half  of 
turpentine  and  three  tablespoonfuls  of 
whiting.  Some  prefer  the  oak  stain  if 
their  woodwork  is  oak.  You  can  wipe 
it  up  with  an  oiled  piece  of  goods.  This 
is  a  lovely  floor. — Kentuckienne. 

Stranger — What  place  is  that  over 
there  ?  Native — That's  the  new  man- 
sion of  one  of  our  sugar  refiners. 
Stranger — Ah,  another  "house  built 
upon  the  sand."  Native — Say,  rather, 
I  on  the  rocks  that  he  made  out  of  sand. 


Forgotten. 

A  little  year  or  so  ago 

She  sparkled  everywhere, 
With  shoulders  bare  and  face  aglow — 

The  fairest  of  the  fair; 
We  read  about  her  every  day 

As  having  been  at  this  or  that — 
At  club  or  tea  or  ball  or  play, 

Attraction  centered  where  she  sat. 

A  little  year  or  so  ago 

She  swayed  a  certain  set — 
Without  her  function  failed,  but  oh, 

How  quickly  we  forget. 
The  men  who  flocked  around  her  then 

Now  flatter  other  girls,  and  they 
That  read  her  name  with  envy  when 

She  swayed  ne'er  think  of  her  to-day. 

A  preacher  said  some  words,  and  lo, 

A  maiden  ceased  to  be  ! 
The  fair  one  people  used  to  know, 

Oh,  where,  oh,  where  is  she  ? 
There's  one  who  bends  with  loving  gaze 

O'er  something  small  and   frail  and 
sweet — 

I  wonder  if  she  mourns  the  days 
When  all  the  world  was  at  her  feet  ? 

— Chicago  Times -Herald. 


On  the  Care  of  the  Eyes. 

On  the  treatment  of  the  eyes,  as  on 
most  topics,  doctors  often  disagree. 
An  oculist  said  yesterday  to  a  patient: 
"Wear  these  glasses  when  reading  for 
about  a  month,  but  no  longer.  If  you 
find  your  eyes  still  troubling  you,  come 
back  to  me,  but  the  chances  are  that 
they  will  be  all  right.  People  often  in- 
jure their  eyes  by  wearing  spectacles 
long  after  they  have  performed  their 
task.  In  such  cases  as  yours,  the  only 
difficulty  is  a  slight  straining  of  the 
muscles  by  overwork,  and  a  rest  such 
as  is  afforded  by  the  glasses,  for  a 
month  generally,  is  sufficient  to  restore 
them  to  their  normal  condition. 

"  People  who  have  no  defect  of  vision 
seem  to  think  that  they  never  can 
have,  and  give  their  eyes  all  kinds  of 
abuse.  When  reading,  sewing  or  doing 
anything  that  requires  continuous  use 
of  the  eyes,  one  should  close  them  at 
intervals,  for  a  moment  or  two,  then 
look  off  at  a  distance.  This  rests  the 
muscles. 

"  The  work  or  book  should  be  held  no 
nearer  than  is  necessary  for  clear 
vision,  and  one  should  never  attempt  to 
read  or  work  by  twilight  or  dim  light 
of  any  kind. 

"The  common  practice  of  reading  in 
cars  is  responsible  for  many  visual 
troubles,  as  there  is  a  constant  strain 
on  the  directing  muscles.  The  same  is 
true  of  reading  when  lying  down.  It  is 
a  mistake  also  to  read  when  sleepy,  as 
the  muscles  of  accommodation  and  con- 
vergence are  relaxed  and  the  effort  to 
work  causes  congestion  of  the  blood 
vessels  of  the  eyeball. 

"The  cheapeditions  of  popular  books 
are  extremely  hurtful  to  the  sight,  as  a 
rule.  One  should  not  read  a  type  too 
small  to  be  seen  readily  at  eighteen 
inches  distance." 

It  is  said  that  blue  eyes  are  structur- 
ally the  weakest  and  brown  the 
strongest,  and  students  of  lunacy  state 
that  in  insane  asylums  there  are  more 
black  and  brown  eyes  than  any  other 
color. 

Mental  and  temperamental  traits 
also  are  said  to  be  indicated  by  certain 
characteristics  of  the  eyes.  Clear  blue 
color  accompanies  a  cheerful  disposi- 
tion, and  blue  gray  denotes  a  good  deal 
of  self-control,  while  green-gray  eyes 
generally  are  indicative  of  a  hasty  tem- 
per. Small  eyes  are  thought  to  be  sig- 
nificant of  cunning  and  deceit,  and 
large  eyes  to  indicate  frankness  and 
honesty.  Large  eyes  that  open 
widely  signify  a  tendency  to  rashness, 
but  when  the  upper  lid  covers  half  or 
more  of  the  pupil,  cool  deliberation  may 
be  expected. 

Eyes  too  close  together  are  likely  to 
mean  deceit  and  poor  judgment.  The 
proper  distance  between  them  is  the 
length  of  one  eye.  When  the  white  of 
the  eye  shows  beneath  the  pupil  nobility 
of  character  may  be  assumed,  and  a 
tendency  to  insanity  is  probable  when 
the  whole  of  the  iris  is  visible. — N.  Y. 
Tribune. 

Wigg — What  about  your  scheme  to 
organize  an  airship  company  ?  Wagg — 
It  went  up. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

If  there  are  paint  spots  on  the  glass 
of  the  windows  moisten  them  with  tur- 
pentine before  trying  to  remove,  other- 
wise the  glass  will  be  scratched. 

The  white  linen  or  pique  skirt  is  a 
necessary  article  in  the  summer  ward- 
robe, and  the  pure  white  shirtwaist  is 
the  correct  thing  to  wear  with  it.  It 
may  be  plain,  tucked  or  embroidered, 
but  it  should  be  white  and  worn  with  a 
white  belt  and  a  white  stock.  White 
waists  are  also  worn  with  the  beige- 
colored  linen  skirts,  and  some  of  them 
have  the  embroidered  ecru  batiste 
collar. 

In  making  pies  which  are  to  be  filled 
after  the  crust  is  baked,  line  the  tins 
with  the  paste,  fill  them  with  dry  flour 
and  cover  with  a  paper.  When  they 
are  done,  turn  out  the  flour.  This  will 
prevent  the  crust  from  shrinking  and 
puffing  up.  The  flour  can  be  kept  and 
used  again  for  the  same  purpose.  Some 
people  use  dried  beans,  rice,  etc.,  for 
the  purpose,  but  they  are  likely  to  sink 
into  the  crust. 

For  a  cleaning  fluid  nothing  is  better 
than  gasoline  or  naphtha.  Either  can 
be  obtained  in  any  village,  and  will  be 
less  trouble  than  a  mixture  that  has  to 
be  packed.  In  using  gasoline  or  naph- 
tha apply  it  with  a  soft  woolen  cloth  to 
the  soiled  spot,  and  rub  lightly  until  it 
is  dry.  It  is  a  good  idea  to  follow  up 
the  application  with  a  general  light 
rubbing  over  the  surrounding  part  of 
the  garment.  Then  let  it  hang  in  the 
air  until  the  odor  has  gone. 

Rice  blanc  mange  is  a  real  delicacy. 
Boil  half  a  pint  of  rice  so  that  it  is  very 
soft,  and  press  it  through  a  sieve. 
Sweeten  to  taste  and  add  half  a  cupful 
of  chopped  almonds  which  have  been 
blanched.  Stir  in  about  half  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  vanilla  and  two  tablespoon- 
fuls of  milk.  Mix  well  together  and 
pour  into  molds  while  hot.  Serve  with 
a  custard  to  pour  over  it,  or  better  yet, 
some  cream  slightly  sweetened  and 
flavored  with  a  few  drops  of  vanilla. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Bread  Pudding. — To  make  bread 
pudding  with  oranges,  take  a  pint  of 
grated  bread  crumbs  and  soak  them 
in  one  and  one-half  pints  of  milk;  add 
one  well  beaten  egg,  one-quarter  of  a 
cup  of  sugar,  and  butter  size  of  a  wal- 
nut; pour  about  two-thirds  of  the  mix- 
ture into  a  buttered  pudding  dish,  and 
on  top  lay  a  cupful  of  sliced  oranges. 
Add  the  rest  of  the  pudding  and  bake 
in  a  moderate  oven. 

Curried  Fish  (Chafing  Dish). — Cook 
one  tablespoonful  of  onion,  cut  very  fine, 
in  one  tablespoonful  of  butter  five  min- 
utes. Be  careful  not  to  burn.  Mix  one 
tablespoonful  of  curry  powder  with  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour  and  stir  into  the 
melted  butter.  Add  gradually,  half  a 
pint  of  milk  or  cream,  stirring  con- 
stantly. Then  add  a  large  cupful  of 
any  kind  of  cold  boiled  fish;  let  it  sim- 
mer a  few  minutes  and  serve  very  hot. 

Fricasseed  Eggs. — Put  two  table- 
spoonfuls  of  butter  in  the  chafing  dish; 
when  melted,  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
flour,  stirring  constantly,  a  sprig  of 
parsley  cut  fine,  five  or  six  minced 
mushrooms,  half  a  pint  of  white  stock, 
veal  or  chicken,  or  the  same  quantity 
of  cream,  in  which  a  dessert-spoonful  of 
fluid  beef  has  been  dissolved.  Simmer 
about  five  minutes,  and  add  six  hard- 
boiled  eggs  cut  in  thick  slices;  boil  up 
once,  and  serve  hot. 

Fruit  Custard. — A  delicious  fruit 
custard  may  be  made  by  boiling  one 
quart  of  milk  in  a  double  boiler.  Beat 
two  eggs  very  light  and  stir  into  them 
four  tablespoonfuls  of  sugar  and  one 
tablespoonful  of  flour.  Add  to  this  a 
little  cold  milk,  then  stir  it  gradually 
into  the  boiling  milk,  stirring  until  it 
thickens,  set  it  away  to  cool.  When 
cool,  flavor  with  vanilla.  Have  ready 
in  sauce  dishes  strawberries  or  sliced 
oranges  or  any  fruit  in  season,  and 
pour  the  custard  over  it.  This  is  a 
very  simple  and  palatable  dessert. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  June  5,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 

Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   74V4@73*   @  

Thursday  *  @    @  

Friday   74  ®H% 

Saturday   74«i@75* 

Monday   743i@78« 

Tuesday   T»U9KH 


72?ira.73* 
72X®74% 
74K@71* 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   6s  ll*d      5s  10=Kd 

Thursday   6s  5s  lOfcd 

Friday   5s  llfcd      5s  10«d 

Saturday   6s  119*d      53  ll*d 

Monday   5s  UXd     5s  ll!<d 

Tuesday   «»  OMd      5s  HHd 

•Holiday. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 

The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday  *  @    @  

Friday   1  04«@1   @  

Saturday   1  05S<@1  04%   @  

Monday   1  04X@1  05  @  

Tuesday   1  03&®    @  

Wednesday   1  03«@1  03*   @  

•Holiday. 

WHEAT. 

There  has  been  some  firmness  developed 
in  the  wheat  market  the  past  week  in 
Eastern  and  foreign  centers,  based  on  con- 
tinued unfavorable  crop  weather  in  a  large 
area  of  the  wheat  growing  sections  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  mountains  and 
to  reported  damage  in  same  quarter  by 
Hessian  fly.  In  the  local  market,  beyond 
a  moderate  advance  in  Call  Board  prices 
for  December  wheat,  there  was  no  appre- 
ciable improvement.  Trading  in  actual 
wheat  in  this  center  continues  of  light 
proportions,  either  for  shipment  or  on 
local  account.  Exporters  have  few  ships 
and  most  of  them  have  all  the  wheat  they 
require  for  the  time  being.  New  crop 
will  be  arriving  in  wholesale  quantity  in  a 
few  weeks,  and  as  is  almost  invariably  the 
case  at  the  beginning  of  the  season,  there 
will  be  considerable  pressure  to  realize  on 
the  part  of  growers  in  need  of  money. 
Under  existing  conditions,  the  prospects 
for  the  development  of  any  special  firm- 
ness in  the  near  future  are  not  encourag- 
ing. Prices  are  now  so  low  that  there  is 
little  or  no  inducement  for  those  who  are 
carrying  grain  to  make  efforts  to  realize. 
The  United  States  visible  supply  east  of 
the  Rocky  mountains  is  stated  to  be  36,- 
394,000  bushels,  indicating  a  decrease  the 
past  week  of  3,670,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

May,  1901,  delivery,  98@— c. 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.02 J@1.03|. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.03|@1.03}  ;  May,  1902,  $— @— . 

California  Milling  jl  00  @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   97*@1  00 

Oregon  Valley   1  00  @1  02* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  @1  05 

Washington  Club   98Ji@l  02* 

Off  qualities  wheat   95  @  97* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

Liv.  quotations          6s0*d@6sld  6s2d@6s2*d 

Freight  rates               S8X®40s  37@38s 

Local  market              10  90@93X  *>  97*@1  00 


The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

LOCAL  STOCKS  OF  GRAIN. 

Stocks  of  grain  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  June  1st  and  May  1st : 

Tons —  June  1st.   Mav  1st. 

Wheat   *88,213  104,697 

Barley   tl3,546  18,999 

Oats   1,458  2,668 

Corn   58  114 

*  Including  67,939  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
19,463  tons  at  Stockton. 

t  Including  8739  tons  at  Port  Costa, 
3042  tons  at  Stockton. 

Stocks  of  wheat  in  Call  Board  ware- 
houses on  1st  inst.  show  a  decrease  of 
16,483  tons  for  the  month  of  May.  A 
year  ago  there  were  139,933  tons  wheat  in 
Call  Board  warehouses. 

FLOUR. 

The  market  is  without  special  change, 
quotable  values  remaining  as  last  stated. 
There  is  a  fair  export  movement,  mainly 
special    brands    contracted  for  ahead. 


Trade  on  local  account  is  lighter  than  or- 
dinarily, largely  the  result  of  pending 
labor  strikes.  Supplies  are  of  fair  propor- 
tions. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  S2  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  ohoioe   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@3  60 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  85 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  25 

BARLEY. 

There  is  no  improvement  to  note  in  the 
general  condition  of  the  market,  values 
continuing  on  a  low  plane,  with  the  de- 
mand slow,  buyers  holding  off  as  much  as 
possible,  in  anticipation  of  increased  offer- 
ings in  the  near  future.  Small  quantities 
of  new  crop  barley  have  already  arrived, 
but  it  is  not  probable  that  new  will  come 
forward  very  freely  for  at  least  several 
weeks  to  come.  Prices  obtainable  are  cer- 
tainly not  of  the  sort  to  prove  tempting 
to  producers  or  to  cause  them  to  be  in  a 
hurry  to  realize.  There  will,  however, 
likely  be  more  than  enough  crowded  on 
the  market  during  the  next  month  or  two 
to  keep  the  situation  unfavorable  to  the 
selling-  and  producing  interests.  Stocks 
in  Call  Board  warehouse  are  given  at  13,- 
456  tons,  as  against  40,868  tons  a  year  ago. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   75  @  76* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   733i@  76 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   82*®  85 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   — ®  

Chevalier,  poor    @  

OATS. 

Market  is  very  lightly  stocked  and  will 
continue  so  until  new  crop  begins  to  ar- 
rive. Business  is  necessarily  restricted  to 
small  jobbing  operations,  leaving  whole- 
sale values  for  the  time  being  largely  nom- 
inal. Current  quotations  are  based  mainly 
on  asking  rates.  Under  selling  pressure 
these  figures  could  not  be  realized. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  45  @1  50 

White,  good  to  choioe   1  35  @1  42* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  @1  32* 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  30  @1  r:-t 

Milling   1  42*@1  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  52* 

Black  Russian   1  12*®  1  30 

Red   1  30  ft]  45 

CORN. 

Offerings  are  of  light  volume  and  are 
principally  Eastern  product.  Values  for 
large  corn  are  inclining  slightly  in  favor  of 
buyers,  but  are  still  at  a  high  range.  Do- 
mestic small  yellow  continues  to  be  very 
firmly  held. 

Large  White,  good  to  choioe   1  32!i@I  37% 

Large  Yellow   1  32*@1  37* 

Small  Yellow   1  55  @1  80 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  22*®  

RYE. 

Demand  is  insignificant.  Market  is 
weak,  with  wholesale  values  poorly  de- 
fined. 

Good  to  choice,  new   80  @  82* 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Nothing  of  consequence  doing.  Quot- 
able values  remain  nominally  as  previously 
noted. 

Good  to  choice   1  85  @2  00 

BEANS. 

The  market  is  necessarily  quiet,  owing 
to  very  limited  stocks  of  most  varieties. 
Such  as  are  scarcest,  the  white  descrip- 
tions, are  most  inquired  for.  Purchasing 
on  Government  account  has  had  much  to 
do  with  sustaining  prices  on  white  beans, 
stocks  of  which  have  been  at  no  time 
heavy  during  the  past  season,  and  have 
been  lately  exceedingly  light.  It  will  be 
several  months  before  new  beans  will  be 
on  market,  giving  ample  opportunity  to 
clean  up  oxisting  supplies,  oven  at  such 
comparatively  stiff  figures  a3  have  been 
lately  current.  Pinks  and  Bayos  are  in 
fair  supply  and  market  for  these  is  rather 
easy  in  tone,  with  very  limited  movement. 
Horse  beans  are  receiving  very  little  at- 
tention, and  market  for  this  description  is 
weak. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   4  75   @5  0U 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  75  ®4  90 

Lady  Washington   4  00  @4  15 

Butter   5  00   @6  00 

Pinks   1  40   @1  65 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  25   @2  50 

Reds   3  00   @3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  25   @4  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   6  25  @8  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans   1  00  @l  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  28  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 

Scarcely  anything  doing  in  a  wholesale 
way  in  Dried  Peas  of  either  variety.  Quo- 
tations are  unchanged,  but  values  are 
largely  nominal. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  @2  80 

Niles  Peas   1  60  @1  75 

WOOL. 

Most  of  the  wool  now  offering  in  this 
center  has  to  depend  upon  scourers  for  an 


outlet,  being  unfit  for  shipment  in  the 
grease.  Taking  this  into  consideration, 
there  is  about  as  much  doing  as  could  be 
reasonably  expected,  with  values  fairly 
steady  at  previously  quoted  range.  The 
bright  and  free  spring  wools  of  this  sea- 
son's clip,  other  than  Humboldt  and  Men- 
docino fleeces  which  are  yet  to  come  for- 
ward, are  practically  closed  out. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  15  @16 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  @11 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  (311 

Middle  Counties,  defective                      9  @10 

Southern,  12  mos                                      8  @  9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos                              7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  @  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  15  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  14  @15 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  12  @11 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good                    9  @11 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

FALL. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  11  @12 

Middle  County   8  ®  9 

San  Joaquin   7  @  8 

HOPS. 

Market  remains  lifeless,  with  no  old 
worth  mentioning  now  in  stock.  In  the 
way  of  contracting  for  new  to  arrive, 
there  is  very  little  doing,  so  far  as  re- 
ported. Dealers  name  10@,12c.  for  choice 
now,  but  are  not  securing  any  noteworthy 
quantities  on  contracts. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   13*®  16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

Not  much  new  hay  arriving,  and  most 
of  that  coming  forward  shows  damage 
from  rain.  Damaged  hay  is  selling  mainly 
within  range  of  $5(«7.50  per  ton.  Some 
fairly  good  new  Wheat  hay  has  sold  at  $9 
per  ton.  Values  for  good  to  choice  new 
are  likoly  to  rulo  closely  to  figures  now 
current  on  old  hay. 

NEW  CROP. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   8  50®  10  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  9  50 

Oat   7  00®  8  00 

Oat,  stained   4  508  7  00 

Barley  and  Oat   6  50®  8  00 

OLD  CROP. 

Wheat   8  00®  13  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  12  00 

Oat   7  00@10  60 

Barley  ,   6  00®  8  00 

Volunteer   5  00®  8  00 

Airalfa   7  03®  9  00 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  12  00 

Straw,  V  bale   40®  47* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Stocks  of  Bran  are  of  much  tho  same 
light  proportions  as  for  several  weeks 
past  and  are  mostly  Northern  product. 
Supplies  of  Bran  in  city  warehouses  on  1st 
inst.  were  reported  at  132  tons.  Middlings 
and  Shorts  were  not  offered  in  heavy 
quantity,  neither  was  there  any  active  de- 
mand for  them.  Rolled  Barley  market 
presented  an  easy  tone.  Tendency  on 
Milled  Corn  was  to  lower  figures. 

Bran,  f\  ton   17  00@18  00 

Middlings   17  50@20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    17  00@18  00 

Barley,  Rolled    17  50®  18  00 

Cornmeal   28  00®  

Cracked  Corn   29  00®  

SEEDS. 

Stocks  of  all  descriptions  q noted  here- 
with are  of  too  light  volume  to  admit  of 
any  noteworthy  trading,  and  that  there 
will  be  much  change  in  this  regard  for  a 
month  or  more  is  not  probable.  Values 
for  the  prosent  are  largely  nominal,  quo- 
tations remaining  without  change. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  @  9* 

Alfalfa,  California   8   ®  8* 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3X@  3* 

Rape   2  @  2* 

Hemp   3  @  8* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
The  Grain  Bag  market  has  continued 
on  much  the  same  lines  as  last  noted,  with 
very  fair  demand  and  holders  as  a  rule  in- 
sisting on  full  current  figures.  It  does 
not  now  look  as  though  prices  would  go 
materially  higher,  although  there  is  no 
certainty  on  this  score.  Should  there  be 
a  temporary  scarcity,  values  would  be 
likely  pushed  further  upward.  That 
there  will  not  be  enough  bags  to  go 
around  is  wholly  improbable,  but  it  may 
not  be  possible  to  promptly  fill  all  orders. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July...  7*@  7% 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   7*@  7% 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  7*@— 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  »  100. . . .  —  @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  82*@35 

Wool  Sacks,  3*  lbs  30  @32* 

Fleece  Twine   7*@— 

Gunnies   — ®12* 

Bean  Bags   4X@  6M 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Current  values  on  Hides  and  Pelts  are 
being  fairly  well  maintained.    Tallow  con- 


tinues in  fair  request  at  unchanged  rates. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Cuiu. 

HeavyJSteers,  over  56  lbs   10  ®—  8*@— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  68  lbs   9   ®—  7*®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   8  @  8*  7  ®— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  80  lbs. .  8*®  9  7  ..,  ?>, 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  fbs. .   8  (a,  8*  7  ® — 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @—     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @—     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  @—    9  @— 

Dry  Hides   1S*®16  18*®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  IS  @—   12  ®— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  tt>s   16  @—   14  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  60  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium..  2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         100  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   178  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  ®1  28 

Dry  Colts'  Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  *  skin   75  @1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ft  skin   50  @  78 

Pelts,  short  wool,     skin   SO  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ¥  skin   10  @  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   38  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4>x         ®  4% 

Tallow,  No.  2   3*         ®  3fc 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   8  @  10 

HONEY. 

Dealers  are  very  bearish  in  their  ideas, 
but  are  not  securing  much  honey  at  the 
prices  they  name.  In  a  small  way  to 
spocial  trade  an  advance  on  quotations  is 
being  realized. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   8  ®  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  ®  4% 

Extracted,  Amber  3*®  4 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  U*@12* 

Amber  Comb   9  @I0 

Dark  Comb   6  ©8 

BEESWAX. 

Spot  supplies  are  of  much  the  same  very 
limited  volume  as  they  have  been  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  season.  The  little 
business  doing  is  at  generally  unchanged 
values. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  H  tt>  26  (328 

Dark  24  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

Market  for  beef  shows  a  little  more  ease 
the  past  week,  with  no  noteworthy  excess 
of  offerings,  but  the  demand  could 
not  be  termed  brisk.  Mutton  was  in  fair 
request,  with  supplies  sufficient  for  imme- 
diate needs  and  prices  practically  un- 
changed. Veal  arrived  in  light  quantity 
and  values  were  well  sustained.  Lamb 
brought  much  the  same  figures  as  pre- 
ceding week.  Hog  market  was  not  note- 
worthy for  firmness,  but  in  quotable  rates 
there  were  no  special  changes  to  record. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  f)  lb          7  ®  7* 

Beef,  second  quality   6*@  7 

Beef,  third  quality   «•■»•<*- 

Mutton— ewes,  6*@7*c;  wethers   7  @  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6  ®  6h< 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ®  6!n 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5H®  5Ji 

Hogs,  feeders   — @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*@  7fc 

Veal,  small,  K»  ft   8  @  6% 

Veal,  large,*  ft   7*@  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  ¥  lb   8*@— 

POULTRY. 

Considerable  stock  was  carried  over 
from  previous  week  and  about  six  car- 
loads of  Eastern  arrived,  causing  the  mar- 
ket for  most  descriptions  to  incline  against 
sellers.  Prices  throughout  averaged 
lower  than  preceding  week,  and  it  was 
especially  difficult  to  dispose  of  ordinary 
old  stock  to  advantage.  Large  and  fat 
young  chickens  and  small  broilers  in  fine 
condition  sold  to  best  advantage. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  ft                       12  @  13 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  ft                  9  @  10 

Hens,  California,  $  dozen                 3  60  ®4  00 

Roosters,  old                                3  50  @4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              7  00  @8  00 

Fryers                                              4  50  00  00 

Broilers,  large                                3  50  ®4  00 

Broilers,  small                                2  28  ®2  50 

Ducks,  old,  *  dozen                        3  50  @4  00 

Ducks,  young,  V  dozen                     4  00  05  00 

Geese,  »  pair                                1  00  @1  25 

Goslings,  Vpalr                              1  28  @1  50 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   150  @  

Pigeons,  young    1  50  0  

BUTTER. 

Market  is  firmer  for  choice  to  select 
fresh,  both  creamery  and  dairy  product, 
with  latest  sales  at  an  advance  of  about  half 
a  cent  per  lb.  over  previous  rates.  Medium 
and  defective  qualities  continue  to  be  of- 
fered at  much  the  same  easy  figures  as 
had  been  ruling. 

Creamery,  extras,  9ft   18  @18* 

Creamery,  flists   17  @17* 

Creamery,  seconds   —  @ — 

Dairy,  seleot   17  @17* 

Dairy,  firsts   16*017 

Dairy,  seconds   14  ®15 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   1«*®13* 

Creamery  In  tubs   17  @19 
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Pickled  Roll   —  @— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select   16  @17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   14  @15 

CHEESE. 

Domestic  flats  are  in  more  than  ample 
supply  for  immediate  needs  and  market 
lacks  firmness.  Stocks  of  small  cheese 
are  rather  light,  as  is  also  the  demand  at 
existing  values.  Eastern  cheese  is  in  light 
stock.  Some  new  Eastern  is  on  the  way 
here  and  about  due. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8  @— 

California,  good  to  choice   Sy%@— 

California,  fair  to  good   —  @  V/t 

California  Cheddar   — @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9H@10 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  are  on  the  decrease,  and  the 
proportion  of  choice  to  select  is  lighter 
than  it  has  been  for  some  time  past.  A 
still  greater  falling  off  in  receipts  and  in 
the  average  quality  of  offerings  is  looked 
for  in  the  near  future.  Better  prices  are 
being  realized  for  best  qualities,  with  mar- 
ket firm  at  the  improved  figures.  Values 
for  the  more  ordinary  grades  are  without 
appreciable  improvement. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  16  @— 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  14  @\bVt 
California,  good  to  choice  store   \W*@\ZlA 

VEGETABLES. 

While  most  kinds  were  in  fair  supply, 
it  was  the  exception  where  best  qualities 
were  in  excessive  stock  or  failed  to  meet 
with  prompt  custom  at  full  current  rates. 
Peas  and  String  Beans  were  favored  with 
a  moderately  firm  market.  Asparagus  of 
high  grade  brought  as  a  rule  good  prices. 
Summer  Squash  and  Tomatoes  were  in  in- 
creased receipt  and  lower.  Onion  market 
was  liberally  stocked  with  new  Red,  which 
were  in  the  main  of  good  quality.  New 
Yellow  Onions  are  beginning  to  arrive, 
but  hardly  in  sufficient  quantity  to  quote 
and  are  not  ripe  enough  to  be  desirable. 

Asparagus,  ^  box   1  00  @2  00 

Beans,  String,  W  ft     4  @  414 

Beans,  Wax,  *  ft   Wt@  5 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  fts. . .     60  @  70 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  *  doz   10  @  25 

Cucumbers,  %>  box   1  00  @1  50 

Egg  Plant,  f,  lb   714®  1214 

Garlic,  <»ft   4  @  6 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  #  cental. ...  3  60  @4  CO 

Onions,  Australian,  $  cental   4  00  @4  50 

Onions,  New  Cal.  Red,  $  cental   40   @  65 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  *  ft   2  @  214 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  $  sack   75  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   10  @  12'/, 

Rhubarb,  *  box   35  @  50 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  $  box   60  @  75 

Squash  Summer,     small  box   50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  ^  box   65  @1  00 

POTATOES. 

New  potatoes  have  not  been  arriving  in 
heavy  quantity,  and  market  most  of  the 
week  has  inclined  in  favor  of  sellers.  New 
from  Sacramento  river  section  are  coming 
in  boxes.  Some  new  Garnet  Chile  are 
being  received  in  sacks  from  Mission  San 
Jose.  Market  for  old  potatoes  is  quite 
steady  for  desirable  qualities,  with  offer- 
ings light  and  mostly  under  choice. 

Burbanks,  River,  f*  cental    @  

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  <p  ctl.  1  00  @1  30 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental   1  00  @1  65 

New  Potatoes,  f(  cental   1  50  @2  00 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Considering  the  time  of  year,  and  in 
comparison  with  former  seasons,  arrivals 
of  fresh  fruit  are  by  no  means  heavy.  Red 
Astrachan  Apples  are  beginning  to  arrive 
and  are  selling  to  fair  advantage.  Of 
common  Green  Apples  there  are  more 
than  enough  for  the  demand.  Apricots 
of  the  Pringle  variety  are  mostly  out  and 
Royal  are  taking  their  place.  Peaches 
are  arriving  more  freely,  but  are  still  in 
the  main  unripe.  Early  Pears  and  Plums 
are  in  moderate  receipt  and  are  showing 
very  fair  average  quality.  Cherries  sold 
at  a  wide  range,  with  market  decidedly 
firm  for  choice  to  select,  but  weak  for  de- 
fective stock.  Strawberries  brought  as  a 
rule  very  good  figures.  Most  other  ber- 
ries in  season  averaged  somewhat  lower 
than  preceding  week.  Black  Figs  from 
Yuma  were  offered  at  $2.50  per  box,  and 
Watermelons  from  Indio  at  75c.  apiece. 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan,  $  50-lb.  box.  75®  1  00 

Apples,  green,    small  box   35<n  50 

Apricots,  Royal,  V  box   65®  1  00 

Blackberries,  f,  small  crate   1  00®  1  15 

Cherries,  Black,     box   60®  85 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  V  box   75®  1  00 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $  lb   6®  8 

Cherries,  Black,  *  lb   5®  8 

Cherries,  White,  *  box...:   30®  60 

Cherries,  common  White  and  Red, 

» lb   314®  5 

Currants,  *  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Gooseberries,  common,  #  ft   214®  314 

Logan  Berries,  *  chest   6  00®  9  00 

Peaches,  ^  box   50®  75 

Pears,  Madeline,  $  small  box   30®  60 

Plums,  Cherry,  V  drawer   25®  40 

Plums,  Clyman,  *  box   30®  60 

Raspberries,  *  chest   8  CO®  9  00 


Strawberries,  Longworth,  ¥  chest. .    7  00@10  00 

Strawberries,  Large,     chest   4  00®  6  00 

Strawberries,  Lorin,  ^  crate   1  00®  1  25 

DRIED  FRUITS. 

There  is  very  little  doing  in  the  dried 
fruit  trade.  Holders  are  anxious  to  effect 
a  clean-up,  now  that  the  new  season  is 
near  at  hand,  and  on  most  offerings  would 
not  hesitate  to  grant  concessions  to  buy- 
ers, if  by  so  doing  transfers  of  conse- 
quence could  be  effected.  Quotations  show 
little  change,  but  are  largely  nominal, 
owing  to  the  prevailing  inactivity.  Evap- 
orated Apples  are  a  shade  easier,  on  ac- 
count of  lighter  inquiry.  There  are  no 
heavy  holdings  of  this  fruit,  but  there  is 
no  desire  to  carry,  coin  being  at  present 
preferable  to  the  goods,  even  if  moderate 
sacrifices  have  to  be  made  to  obtain  the 
coin.  Where  buyers  are  found,  not  alone 
for  Apples,  but  for  last  year's  dried  fruit 
of  any  description,  they  purchase,  as  a 
rule,  only  to  cover  most  immediate  needs, 
naturally  having  no  desire  to  stock  up  at 
the  tail  end  of  the  season.  There  are  fair 
quantities  of  Peaches  and  Plums  still  in 
store,  mostly  of  the  more  common  grades. 
Pears  are  tolerably  well  cleaned  up,  as 
are  also  Figs.  The  Prune  market  is 
quiet,  the  same  low  prices  lately  prevail- 
ing continuing  current.  In  the  way  of 
contracting  for  new  Apricots  very  little 
has  been  done,  growers  and  buyers  being 
decidedly  apart  in  their  views.  For  new 
Royals  in  sacks,  Northern,  the  market 
may  be  said  to  be  quotable  at  8@9c.  for 
early  deliveries  of  good  to  choice  in  car- 
load lots. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   6  @  614 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  In  sacks,  V  ft..   7  @  714 

Apricots,  Royal,  fancy   — @— 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @10 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   514®  6 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3  ®  4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  ®7 

Nectarines,  $*ft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   514®  6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   4  @  414 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @14 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   314®  4H 

Plums,  White  and  Red   414®  614 

Prunes,  Silver   414®  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   4   @  5 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  214 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   2  @3 

Figs,  White   214®  314 

Peaches,  unpeeled   2  ®  3 

Pears,  prime  halves   114®  214 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  4%c;  50-60s,  4^c; 
60-70S,  32£c;  70-80S,  3Mc;  80-90S,  2%c;  90-lOOs 
2*0 ;  100-120s,  l&c;  120  up,  lHe.  The  sell- 
ing price  of  Prunes  for  District  No.  1  is  %c.  per 
pound  less,  and  for  District  No.  2  yev  pound 
less  than  for  District  No.  3. 

RAISINS. 

As  is  to  be  expected  at  this  season  of 
the  year,  the  raisin  market  is  showing 
very  little  life.  The  business  doing  is 
principally  in  seeded  goods  at  the  special 
rates  lately  current  on  the  same,  or  in 
sugared  raisins  at  cut  figures.  Stocks 
offering  under  conditions  above  specified 
are  understood  to  be  now  down  to  small 
proportions.  Official  card  rates  of  Grow- 
ers' Association  continue  as  before  noted. 

F.  O.  B.,  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  $  20-ft 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   1  60  @ — 

do        do      2-crown,     box          150  @ — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 


-@  7 
-@  614 


Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown  

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  814 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  60-lb 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  f,  ft..  5H@— 

Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  5V4c.,  5>^c.  and  5c.  for  4, 
3  and  2  crown  respectively. 

Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fanoy,  $  ft.,  12c; 
choice,  lie;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 
714@9c. 

Sultanas.—  Bleached  fancy,  $  lb.,  10><c;  choice, 
914o ;  standard,  85io;  prime,  8c.  Unbleached,  7®8c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  are  in  reduced  stock,  but  of 
common  there  are  too  many.  Choice  to 
select  are  commanding,  in  a  jobbing  way, 
a  small  advance  on  recent  rates.  Lemons 
are  in  fair  request  and  market  for  best 
qualities  is  moderately  firm,  jobbing  rates 
averaging  a  little  higher  than  for  some 
time  past.    Limes  are  steady. 

Oranges— Navel,  #  box   1  25@2  75 

Seedlings,  $  box   75@1  50 

Valencias,  $  box   1  50@3  75 

St.  Michaels   1  25@2  00 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box    ®  

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Limes— Mexican,     box  •   4  00®4  50 


NUTS. 

Almonds  are  quiet  at  quotably  un- 
changed values.  Walnuts  are  out  of 
stock.  Peanuts  are  in  fair  supply  and  are 
offering  at  unchanged  figures. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  $  ft  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  414®  514 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5H@  6 

Pine  Nuts  :  5  @  6 

WINE. 

In  the  way  of  transfers  from  first  hands 
there  is  practically  nothing  doing,  owing 
to  absence  of  offerings.  The  market  pre- 
sents the  same  firmness  as  previously 
noted,  and  nothing  to  warrant  antici- 
pating the  development  of  any  weakness 
later  on,  especially  with  the  prospective 
price  of  grapes  next  Fall  $25@30  per  ton. 
Quotable  values  for  dry  wines  of  the 
vintage  of  1900  are  nominally  22@25c.  per 
gallon.  The  steamship  Leelanaw,  sailing 
Monday  for  New  York,  carried  134,075 
gallons  and  9  cases  wine. 

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1, 1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  sacks.  . 

146,217 

6,158,903 

5,999,476 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.135,740 

7  672,214 

6,502,538 

Barley,  centals. . 

.104,893 

3,631  690 

4,960,283 

680 

603,280 

769,019 

105,230 

139,931 

850 

114,630 

99,522 

,  3,537 

544,751 

362,290 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  13,768 

1,464,637 

1,187,156 

Onions,  sacks  . . . 

.  3,969 

175,562 

162,258 

1,981 

153,430 

147,1  2 

1,433 

53,122 

54,207 

8,234 

10,432 

Rotary  Disc  Plows. 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July 1,1900. 

Same  time 
last  year 

119,492 

3,646,236 

4.051,066 

Wheat,  centals... 

.123.321 

7,296,151 

5.685,605 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.  55,888 

2,010,829 

3,868,128 

Oats,  centals  

49,101 

45,123 

3,538 

19,793 

Beans,  sacks  

117 

13,627 

26,148 

Hay,  bales  

86,169 

135,951 

Wool,  pounds   

1,044,291 

4.324,433 

561,796 

1,067,007 

314 

2,175 

3,581 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

133 

130,059 

72,155 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  June  5.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  3@4c;  prime  wire  tray,  4K@5c;  choice, 
5@5*c;  fancy,  6@614c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Inactive  but  fairly 
steady.  Quotable  values  remain  nominally  as 
last  noted. 

Prunes,  31i@7c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  7(4@12c;  Moorpark,  814@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  5@10c;  peeled,  1214@20c. 


m 


LUMP  JAW 

Easily  and  thoroughly  cared* 
New,  commoa-sense  method, 
not  expensive.  No  cure,  do 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical,  ill- 
ostrated  treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute cure  of  Lamp  Jaw,  free  to 
readersof  thtspaper. 

Fleming  Bro».,  chemists, 
Union  Stock  Tarda,     Chicago,  111. 


PATENTS 


Our  TJ.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  In  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  rtGEMTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


All  the  plow  manufacturers  have  been 
making  experiments  of  this  style  of  plow, 
and  this  is  evidence  that  they  see  suf- 
ficient merit  in  the  principle  of  the  disc 
plow  to  try  to  determine  if  they  can  make 
the  plow  so  that  it  will  do  good  work  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  Benicia  Agricul- 
tural Works  of  Benicia,  Cal.,  evidently 
have  struck  upon  the  right  model,  for 
they  have  placed  orders  to  put  up  over 
1000  of  these  plows  for  next  season.  From 
all  accounts,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  other 
disc  plow  manufacturers,  and  many  appli- 
cations for  agrencies  are  already  being 
made  to  the  selling  agents,  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton, San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles. 


Building 
paper  for 
fruit  trees 


P  &.  D  Building  Paper,  in  connec- 
tion with  printer's  ink,  offers  the 
cheapest  and  best  means  for  pro- 
tecting young  trees  from  insect  and 
animal  attack  and  sunburn. 

This  paper  has  a  heavy  rope 
manilla  base,  and  is  thoroughly 
saturated  with  P  &  B  Compound, 
which  makes  it  fire,  water,  germ, 
acid  and  fume  proof.  It  is  splen- 
did for  use  in  building  houses  and 
boxes  for  sulphuring  fruits.  To 
construct  a  portable  house,  simplv 
nail  the  paper  on  a  wooden  frame- 
work and  cement  laps  with  P  &  B 
Paint.  This  makes  an  air-tight, 
sulphur-proof  box,  easily  portable. 

Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco. 


Ti  The  Eric5s?n  Swedish 
ELEPH9NE5 
W£  BEEN  m  USE  OlEfi  20 YEARS. 
THEV ALWAYsTMK .  C/KTmMCmitrfntilKnM 
Catai?«ue5  Free. 

Ericssm  Telephone  C9 

20  Warreiv  Jr.  flEtvYexK./VY. 


Electric,  Railway  and 
Manufacturers'  Supply  Co. 

548  MISSION  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  AND 
ELECTRICAL  SPECIALTIES. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  i  t  i  t  t  i  t  i  i 
ERICSSON  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 


WE  CARRY  FULL  LINE  OF  ABOVE  GOODS. 

Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  In  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  cal. 
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For  All  Lame  Horses 

whether  they  hare 

vji.iTi  n>,  r!nifh<pn,-H 
•pllnU,  rnrbs,  or 
other  f ormi  of  boay 
enlargement,  use 

KENDALLS 

SPAVIN 

CURE 

Oam  without  a 
MemiHh  as  it 
does  not  blister. 
As  a  liniment 
for  family  use, 
it  has  no  equal. 
M«  $1,  Six  for 
$5.  Ask  your 
druggist  for 

Kendall's  Spavin  Cure*  also  «*A  Treatise  on  lh« 
Horse,**  the  book  free,  or  address 

DR.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  ENOSBLBQ  FALLS,  VT- 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  paBt  two  yearB  our  vaccines  have  been 
used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  In  the  worst 
lnfestei  districts  of  Callfo  nla  and  with  the  best  of 
results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and  proving  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  investment  to  the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  Is  tested  and  found  reliable  before 
a  single  dose  Is  put  on  the  market. 

ir>if«  /or  literature  and  tettimnnials. 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

Bacteriological  Dept.,  FRESNO.  CAL. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


HOW  MANY  MEN 

in  your  neighborhood  need  wells  for  home 
supply  or  live  stock  purposesf  Just  take  the 
time  to  count  them,  then  figure  upthe  money 
you  could  make  in  drilling  those  wells. 

Star  Drilling  Machines 

will  do  the  work  better,  more  of  it  and 
la»t  longer  than  any  other  machines 
of  the  kind  made.  Send  for  our  t"r*e 
fSiHf  Illustrated  catalog,  prio»ltet,  et<\  Here 
iSSflfl  b  »  chance  to  gtt  into  business  for  yourself. 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0. 

Elgin  Watches  sold  by  Jewelern  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.   Elgin  National  Watch  Go.,  Elgin,  111. 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Remedy  for  Lung  Worms. 

To  the  Editor: — The  discussion  of 
lung  worms  in  the  Pacific  Rural 
Press  of  May  25  reminds  me  that  some 
years  ago  I  had  a  fine  lot  of  lambs  at- 
tacked by  a  mysterious  malady.  They 
were  of  Shropshire  and  Shropshire- 
Merino  crossbred  stock,  and  were  run- 
ning on  rather  low  land  in  Sonoma 
county,  Cal.  The  animals  attacked 
coughed  severely,  and  there  was  a 
frothy  discharge  from  the  nostrils, 
which  was  sometimes  streaked  with 
blood.  They  began  to  die  at  an  alarm- 
ing rate.  On  examining  the  lungs  of 
one  that  had  just  died  they  were 
found  to  be  badly  inflamed  and  in  the 
air  passages  were  many  hair-like  white 
worms,  evidently  a  species  of  strong- 
ylus. 

Knowing  that  a  bit  of  gum  camphor 
the  size  of  a  pea  would  cure  a  chicken 
of  "  the  gapes,"  which  is  also  caused  by 
a  strongylus,  it  was  surmised  that  a 
suitable  dose  of  the  same  medicine 
might  benefit  the  lambs. 

A  supply  of  gum  camphor  was  pro- 
cured, coarsely  pulverized,  and  mixed 
with  an  equal  amount  of  salt.  The 
lambs  were  driven  into  the  barn  and 
hustled  about  until  the  afflicted  ones 
began  to  cough.  These  were  caught 
and  each  one  given  a  spoonful  of  the 
camphor  and  salt  mixture,  the  mouth 
being  held  open  and  the  medicine  put 
on  the  back  part  of  the  tongue.  Each 
lamb  so  treated  was  marked  on  the  top 
of  the  head  with  tar.  Two  or  three 
days  later  the  flock  was  put  through 
the  same  treatment,  but  very  few,  if 
any,  of  the  tarred  lambs  coughed  that 
time,  showing  a  quick  action  of  the 
remedy.  Then  orders  were  given  to 
dose  the  whole  flock,  as  it  was  not 
much  more  trouble  than  to  pick  out  the 
afflicted  ones,  and  prevention  is  cer- 
tainly worth  as  much  as  cure  in  such  a 
case. 

After  adopting  this  remedy  but  one 
lamb  died  of  the  lung  worms,  and  that 
was  a  weakling  to  begin  with.  Three 
or  four  doses  at  intervals  of  two  or 
three  days  seemed  to  be  all  that  was 
needed. 

The  quick  action  and  efficiency  of  the 
remedy  was  surprising,  and  led  to  the 
conclusion  that  camphor  is  a  specific 
for  lung  worms  in  domestic  animals.  If 
this  were  generally  known,  and  the 
symptoms  of  the  parasites  generally 
understood,  there  need  be  no  serious 
losses  from  lung  worms. 

Moderate  doses  of  turpentine,  mixed 
with  salt,  might  be  quite  as  good  as 
the  camphor,  as  it  also  cures  "gapes  " 
in  chickens.  The  easy  and  efficient  way 
to  apply  either  remedy  seems  to  be 
through  the  digestive  system,  and  not 
by  inhalation.  As  the  lung  worm  did 
not  again  make  itself  troublesome  on 
that  farm  while  it  was  used  by  the 
writer  during  a  period  of  several  years, 
it  appears  that  the  recurrence  of  the 
pest  in  a  given  place  is  very  uncertain, 
and  depends  upon  conditions  which  are 
not  yet  fully  recognized.  Will  the  cattle 
growers  try  the  above  treatment  on 
their  calves  and  report  results  for  the 
common  good  ?        C.  H.  Dwineli.e. 

Fulton,  Cal.,  May  29,  1901. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

HOG  CHOLERA. 

To  THE  Editor: — Hogs  are  dying  in 
this  neighborhood  with  a  disease  that  no 
one  seems  able  to  name.  The  hair  stands 
on  end,  they  matter  at  the  eyes,  do  not 
go  out  to  feed,  lie  around  a  few  days,  get 
poor  and  die.  Those  are  the  general 
symptoms.  Some  say  they  get  stiff  in  the 
legs  or  feet  and  can't,  or  at  least  won't, 
stand  or  walk  around  at  all.  Others  say 
they  swell  up  under  the  belly,  pretty  well 
back.  Can  you  name  the  disease  and  give 
a  remedy  or  preventive  ?  I  mix  wood 
ashes  with  salt  and  keep  it  where  my  hogs 
can  get  at  it  at  all  times.  Siuce  this  dis- 
ease has  got  into  the  neighborhood  I  have 
been  mixing  a  little  copperas  and  charcoal 
with  the  feed.  Some  say  feed  sulphur, 
too.  How  much  sulphur  and  how  much 
copperas  should  be  given  at  a  dose  to  pigs 
two  months  old,  and  how  much  to  shoats 
of  100  pounds  ?  Can  you  give  me  a  pre- 
ventive for  mange  on  small  pigs? — Sub- 
scriber, Cottonwood,  Cal. 

For  hog  cholera  or  swine  plague,  the 
proper  treatment  would  be  to  inoculate 


against  it.  I  would  advise  the  Twining 
hog  cholera  serum.  Copperas  and  char- 
coal are  good  where  the  intestinal 
symptoms  are  the  most  severe.  Sul- 
phur has  no  great  therapeutic  value. 
One-half  drachm  of  copperas  is  a  fair 
dose  for  100-pound  shoats.  The  mange 
treatment  is  to  give  a  good  purgative, 
avoid  heating  foods,  and  give  Fowler's 
solution  of  arsenic  internally  each  day. 
External  treatment  would  be  the  fol- 
lowing :  Creoline,  4  ounces ;  olive  oil, 
12  ounces  ;  oil  eucalyptus,  1  drachm. 
Mix  and  apply  daily  after  washing  with 
hot  water  and  tar  soap. 

TREATMENT   FOR  WARTS. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  yearling 
heifer  that  has  a  large  wart — or  a  series 
of  warts— on  the  top  of  her  neck,  just  in 
front  of  the  shoulder  blades.  They  have 
been  growing  for  three  or  four  months. 
The  main  one  is  6  or  8  inches  across  and  2 
inches  thick  in  the  middle,  with  a  crack 
through  it  that  bleeds  some.  Then,  there 
are  other  small  warts  scattered  around 
it  by  the  dozen.  I  have  applied  kerosene 
oil  to  it  several  times,  but  it  does  no  grood, 
and  the  wart  grows  right  along.  What 
shall  I  do  for  it  ? — J.  W.  Steele,  Merced 
county. 

Cut  them  entirely  off  and  once  daily 
thereafter  apply  silver  caustic. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 
510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  F. 


Sore  Shoulders 

sore  neck,  sore  back.&c,  result- 
ing from  collar.saddlc  or  harness 
gall  and  chafing,  and  all  forms 
of  canker,  callous,  <Sc.  are  in- 
stantly relived  and  cured  with 

Tuttle's  Elixir. 

-  Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams 
Express  Company. 

Dr.  S.  A.  Tattle.  Wolcott,  Vt.,  July  15, 1««9. 

Dear  Sir: — I  had  a  hone  that  haii  two  bunche.  on  hi.  shoulder, 
cauned  by  wearing  a  Dew  collar.  LeM  than oue  bottle  of  your  ElUlr 
cured  It  after  alx  months*  .landing.  L.  w.  USHER. 

Cures  also  curb,  apllnt,  contracted  cord.all  form,  jf 
lameness  and  colic,  distemper,  f  ounder, pneumonia, Ac 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
hnnses.  etc.  Kills  pain  Instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
"Veterinary  Experience,"  FREE. 

Tuttlc'a  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St..  Boaton,  Maaa. 
487  O'Farrcll  St.,  Nan  Franclaco.  fall 
Rewar*  of  .recalled  Elliire— none  penala.  hat  Tattle'.. 

Avoid  all  blisters:  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  I  f  any. 


Do  You 

Vse 

THE  STUDEBAKER.? 

If  so,  cut  this  out.  and  enclose  it  with 
your  letter,  Mating  from  whom  you 
purchased  the  wagon,  date  of  pur- 
chase, and  its  condition  to-day,  and 
we  will  send  you  free  of  charge 
The  Studebaker  Almanac, 
The  Studebaker  Grand  March, 
The  Studebaker  Twentieth  Century 
circular  which  tells  you  all  about  this 
great  wagon. 
BTCBEBAKER  BROS.  MFO.  CO 
South  Bend,  lad.,  U.  8.  A. 


SAN  FRANCISCO  VETERINARY  COLLEGE 

BE0IN3   ITS   THIRD   SESSION   JUNE  10. 

Catalogues  by  applying  to  M.  L.  PANCOAST,  Secretary, 
510  Golden  Qate  Avenue. 


OPERATING  ROOm. 


Trade-Marks 


"Pasteur  Vaccine" 


SAVES  CATTLE  FROM 

BLACK  LEG 

Nearly  2,000,000  successfully  treated  in  U.  S.  and  Canada  during  tho  last  5  years. 
Cheap,  safe  and  easy  to  use.  Pamphlet  with  full  particulars,  official  endorsements 
and  testimonials  sent  FREE  on  application. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  Chicago. 

Branch   Office.   37    Sheldon    Building;,   San    Francisco,  Cat. 


•BLACKLEGINE." 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


SUGAR  BEETS. 

The  largest  yield  per  acre  of  the  best  and  smoothest  form, 
and  very  rich  in  sugar,  are  grown  by  using 

NITRATE    OF  SODA 

as  a  fertilizer.  Apply  just  when  the  beets  are  getting  well 
started  In  the  row.   The  results  will  surprise  you. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    <fc  CO.. 
310  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  0*1. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


P 


N 


We  attend  to  all  business  connected  with  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patents,  Caveats,  Designs, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights  and  Labels;  prepare  Assignments,  Licenses  and  Agreements, 
and  furnish  opinions  as  to  Patentability,  Infringement,  etc  DEWEY.  BTKONU  aft  CO. 
(established  1860),  330  Market  8t  ,  S.  K  ,  Vml.,  and  91  8  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  O. 
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THE  APIARY. 


De  Laval 

Cream  Separators 

A  boon  to 
The  Farmer's  Wife 
250,000  now  in  use 
Earn  $10.-  extra 
per  cow  each  year 

Highest  Award  at  Paris 

Write  for  catalogue 


THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


CHICAGO  74  Cortlandi  Sire 

SAN   FRANCISCO  NEW  YORK 


2!!  Fresno  Scraper. 


3V4— 4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


constant  FLOW  OF  WATER 

to  the  house,  the  barn,  the  garden  or 
lawn  is  assured  by  the 

HYDRAULIC 
ENGINE. 

Pumps  water  automat- 
ically. Better  than  any 
ram,  engine  or  wind- 
Bill.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial. Fully  fruaranteed. 
Catalogue  Free. 

RIFE  ENGINE  CO.,  126  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


on  a  PEFRLESS  machine  command  the 
top  price  on  the  market.  Maximum  quality  and 
quantity  at  minimum  cost  Simple,  cheap  and 
durable  Machines  to  suit  any  size  orchard. 
Burns  wood  or  coal.  Evaporates  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties. No  experiment;  proven  in  actual  test  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  methods. 

Catalogues,  testimonials  and  full  information 
on  application  to 

B.  CUNNINGHAM, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  LIBERTY,  ORE. 


Order  Them  Now! 

Thompson  Seedless,  Muscat,  and  Muscatel  Grapes. 
The  Zante  Currant  and  the  Sultana,  Rooted  Vines. 

The  undersigned  offers  to  close  contracts  with 
persons  desiring  any  of  these  varieties  for  next 
year  at  $10  per  1030,  to  be  delivered  in  good  order. 

This  is  an  opportunity  worthy  of  attention  of  all 
who  intend  to  plant  either  or  all  of  these  varieties. 
HAVE  A  HALF  MILLION  FOR  SALE. 

Refer  to  James  Uttlejohn,  Mark  Pease  and  Mrs. 
A.  H.  Wilbur  of  Vuba  City,  who  have  grown  these 
varieties.  Address 

O.  A.  Wilbur,  Box  81,  YUBA  CITY,  CAL. 


HEALD5 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  YEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Sliver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
*£•  Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 
Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.Callfornla  and  Pine,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


Bleaching  Comb  Honey  in  California. 

D.  A.  Higgins  of  Bonsall  writes  to 
Gleanings  in  Bee  Culture  as  follows  : 
I  make  a  house  expressly  for  bleach- 
ing the  honey.  I  first  build  a  floor  upon 
legs,  each  leg  having  a  tin  can  at  the 
bottom  and  a  tin  plate  at  the  top. 
These  legs  are  placed  between  two 
plates  of  redwood,  2x4  inches  and  14 
feet  long.  At  every  2  feet  I  have  a 
sleeper  so  as  to  make  the  floor  strong. 
These  sleepers  are  placed  on  these 
plates  so  that  the  legs  are  under  their 
ends.  I  have  no  underpinning  under 
the  center  of  the  house.  This  is  to  keep 
out  all  mice  or  ants,  which  are  very 
troublesome  in  this  country,  and  they 
are  especially  troublesome  in  .  comb 
honey.  The  little  tins  at  the  bottom  of 
the  legs  are  fiUed  with  crude  oil  to 
keep  out  the  ants,  and  the  tin  plate  at 
the  top  keeps  out  the  mice. 

This  house  is  covered  with  cloth,  the 
top  being  heavy  goods.  Now  we  have 
the  bleaching  house  complete.  On  a 
platform  in  front  of  this  house  I  build 
my  sulphur  box,  2  feet  wide  and  6  feet 
long.  I  next  take  one  joint  of  stove- 
pipe and  cut  a  hole  in  one  end  of  a 
square  sixty-pound  tin  can  large  enough 
for  the  pipe.  One  end  of  this  pipe  I  in- 
sert in  the  can  and  an  elbow  on  the 
other  end,  communicating  with  the  sul- 
phur box.  I  now  cover  the  pipe  with 
earth  about  6  inches  deep.  I  next  cut 
a  hole  in  the  side  of  the  can,  to  put  in 
sulphur.  Take  a  large  teacup  of  sul- 
phur and  place  it  in  the  can,  and  we 
then  are  ready  to  sulphur  the  honey. 

The  Method  of  Bleaching. — I  take 
my  supers  from  the  hive,  place  them  on 
a  wheelbarrow  and  wheel  them  to  the 
sulphur  box  ;  place  them  in  the  box 
until  I  have  thirty  supers,  then  I  light 
the  sulphur  and  let  it  stand  for  about 
three  hours.  I  next  wheel  them  to  the 
bleaching  house  and  place  on  the  work 
tables,  which  I  have  on  both  sides  of  my 
house  and  reaching  its  full  length.  I 
now  remove  the  honey  from  the  supers 
and  place  it  on  shelves,  which  run 
around  the  house.  I  leave  them  there 
about  twenty-four  hours,  and  then  re- 
verse the  section  and  leave  about 
twenty-four  hours  longer.  I  find  that 
where  the  honey  is  badly  stained  it  will 
now  be  very  white. 

It  is  necessary  to  have  a  good  quality 
of  sulphur,  as  it  does  not  injure  the 
honey,  and  the  honey  will  bleach  much 
nicer.  It  is  the  light  which  bleaches, 
so  the  cloth  must  be  thin.  The  sulphur 
box  should  be  outside  of  the  house,  for 
it  would  be  impossible  to  work  in  the 
house  while  sulphuring  if  the  box  were 
inside.  This  bleaching  house  is  very 
convenient  if  one  does  not  sulphur  his 
honey,  for  the  reason  that  one  can 
store  on  shelves  of  a  house  12x14  feet 
about  100  cases  of  comb  honey,  giving 
plenty  of  time  to  clean  and  pack  it. 

Comments. — The  editor  of  Gleanings 
adds :  There  are  some  who  are  in- 
clined to  believe  that  there  is  not  much 
in  this  bleaching  business.  Very  re- 
cently we  received  a  letter  from  one  of 
the  extensive  and  prominent  bee  keep- 
ers in  the  East,  stating  that  he  was 
making  bleaching  a  success.  Comb 
honey  producers  had  better  wake  up 
to  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  of  their 
off-colored  comb  honey  can  be  made  a 
No.  1  by  the  proper  use  of  sulphur  and 
sunlight. 


Text  Book  on  Plant  Diseases. 

The  above  is  the  title  of  a  work  by 
George  Massee  of  the  Royal  Herbarium, 
Kew,  which  will  be  found  very  valuable 
for  reference  by  those  directly  occupied  in 
the  cultivation  of  plants,  in  the  determi- 
nation of  the  nature  of  diseases  caused  by 
parasites  of  vegetable  origin  and  in  the 
use  of  remedies  therefor.  It  gives  de- 
scriptions of  the  various  kinds  of  fungi 
chiefly  encountered  by  the  horticulturist, 
and  if  the  observer  is  used  to  careful  read- 
ing and  close  looking  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
derive  information  which  will  enable  him 
to  determine  the  nature  of  his  trouble  and 
to  proceed  at  once  to  the  best  known 
treatment.  The  book  is  a  handsomely 
printed  and  illustrated  work  of  458  pages, 
published  by  McMillan  &  Co.,  and  sold  at 
$1.60— at  which  price  it  can  be  ordered 
through  the  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


Sharpies  Tubular 

Dairy  Separators 

the  latest  product  of  the 
world's  leading  Cream 
Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST   PRIZE  (KNIGHTS 
DECORATION)  AWARDED 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
and  wash.  Are  very  easy 
turners. 

Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best  compet- 
ing separator  to  pay  6%  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year. 
Five  sizes— $50  to  $200  each. 

Valuable  book  on  "Business  Dairying" 
and  Catatoguo  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III.    West  Chester,  Pa. 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  RE  ID  is  guaranteed  in 
every  respect.  Send  for  catalogue 
^  No.  14.   Trial  free. 

A.U.  RE1D,  8OII1  &  Market  SU.,  Phllada.,  Pa. 

THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  Its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  illustrations, 
cloth.   Price,  $1  postpaid. 
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THERE  IS  NO  BETTER  INVESTMENT 


FOR 

THE 

DAIRY 

THAN 

THE 


Its  substantial  one-piece  frame  and  encli  sed 
gears  running  in  oil  insures  the  user  of  a  long 
lived  machine  and  few  repair  bills. 

Its  three-separators-in-one  bowl  makes  it  the 
greatest  cream  producer  on  the  market,  as  has 
been  proved  many  times  in  competition  with 
other  makes. 

If  interested,  write  for  illustrated  catalogues. 

VERMONT  FARM  MACHINE  CO. 

BELLOWS  FALLS,  VT. 


IMPROVED  UNITED  STATES  SEPARATOR 


OWING  to  some  parties  not  being  able  to  take 
trees  they  had  contracted   for    early    in  the 


season, 


I  STILL  HAVE  A  FEW  THOUSAND  CHOICE 

CITRUS  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

The  market  price  takes  them. 

Every  horticulturist  should  have  my  28-page  illus- 
trated catalogue  which  tells  all  about  citrus  trees,  the 
old  sorts  and  the  tested  new  sorts;  also  table  for  plant- 
ing trees,  sowing  seed,  etc.  Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  will  bring  you  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop.  San  Dimas  Nurseries, 

HAN    DIMA8,    Cf\  I— . 


DUNN  BROS/  SIMPLEX  FRUIT  CAR. 

 F»AT.    SEF»T.    19,  18Q9'   


Does  the  work  for  fifteen  Sulphur  Houses.    Saves  half  the  expense  of  handling  your 
fruit.    Our  1901  pattern  is  made  EXTRA  STRONG. 


PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 
$25. OO    F.    O.    B.  — 

DUNN   BROS.,  DINUBA,  TULARE  COUNTY,  CAL. 


EASY.  J«  SIMPLE.  J*  QUICK. 

in  PRICE 
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ENTOriOLOGICAL. 

Sulphur  Wash  for  Red  Spider. 

Interest  in  red  spider  killing,  or, 
more  properly,  mite  killing  (for  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  color),  is  rife  again,  and 
any  one  who  has  any  plant  infested 
with  these  minute  but  grievous  pests 
should  strike  at  them  early,  hard  and 
continuously.  It  is  not  hard  to  kill  the 
mite  if  you  succeed  in  hitting  him  with 
an  insecticide,  and  there  is  every  en- 
couragement for  earnest  work.  Sul- 
phur or  sulphur  preparations  lead  in 
effectiveness.  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Hall,  Hor- 
ticultural Commissioner  of  San  Diego, 
tells  of  a  mite  medicine  which  is  found 
very  good  in  his  district.  F.  A.  B. 
asked  him  to  give  precise  instructions 
regarding  the  making  of  the  sulphur 
and  caustic  soda  wash  to  kill  the  mites 
and  spider,  saying  that  he  boils  2  gal- 
lons of  water  and  adds  2*  pounds  of 
lye,  then  mixes  3  pounds  of  sulphur 
to  a  paste  and  adds  it  to  the  above. 
Mr.  Hall  replies: 

The  usual  way  is  to  complete  the  en- 
tire process  without  any  fire.  First 
mix  the  sulphur  to  a  paste  with  cold 
water,  then  add  the  lye  dry;  chemical 
action  immediately  takes  place  and  the 
heat  so  generated  completely  cooks  the 
sulphur  without  the  aid  of  any  fire. 
You,  of  course,  add  the  water  slowly  to 
prevent  concentration  of  the  sulphur. 
The  proportions  are  10  pounds  of  caus- 
tic soda  or  lye,  15  pounds  of  sulphur 
and  20  gallons  of  water.  This  forms 
your  stock  solution,  of  which  you  use 
1  gallon — or  more  if  you  wish  to  make 
it  stronger — in  40  gallons  of  water, 
which  is  the  spray  now  ready  to  use  on 
the  trees.  The  object  of  the  heat  is  to 
produce  the  sulphur  so  that  it  will 
emulsify  with  the  water.  If  you  use 
fire  to  reduce  the  sulphur,  only  take 
enough  water  to  boil  the  sulphur  to  a 
liquid  state,  then  add  the  lye  and  the 
rest  of  the  water  without  further  boil- 
ing; but  the  whole  process  can  just  as 
well  be  done  without  fire.  The  destruc- 
tion of  the  mite  is  complete  with  this 
preparation,  for  while  the  insect  works 
swiftly,  there  are  none  that  are  more 
easily  disposed  of  with  sulphur  prepa- 
rations. ^ 

Insect  Enemies  of  Growing  Wheat. 

There  are  many  insects  which  feed  on 
and  injure  growing  wheat,  but  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  losses  to 
wheat  fields  chargeable  to  insects  is 
due  to  the  attacks  of  less  than  half  a 
dozen  species.  The  most  destructive 
of  these  pests  is  the  chinch  bug.  The 
great  damage  to  farm  crops  by  this  in- 
sect is  due  to  its  wide  distribution,  its 
prevalence  more  or  less  every  year,  the 
enormous  multiplication  in  favorable 
seasons  and  to  the  fact  that  it  attacks 
all  the  cereals  and  most  forage  plants. 

The  next  in  importance  is  the  Hes- 
sian fly.  It  is  estimated  that  the  dam- 
age to  the  wheat  crop  by  this  pest  is 
about  10%  of  the  product  in  the  chief 
wheat-growing  sections  of  this  country, 
which  indicates  an  annual  loss  of 
40,000,000  bushels  and  over.  Next  of 
importance  are  the  wheat  midge  and 
grain  plant  lice.  Insects  of  second- 
rate  importance  are  the  wheat  straw 
worms,  the  wheat  bulb  worms,  army 
worms,  cutworms  and  various  sawflies. 

With  the  view  of  limiting  the  losses 
from  insect  pests,  and  notably  the  Hes- 
sian fly,  the  ravages  of  which  in  1899- 
1900  so  reduced  the  normal  yield  of 
wheat  as  to  seriously  interfere  with  the 
winter  milling  interests,  the  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture  has  had  pre- 
pared and  will  soon  issue  Farmers' 
Bulletin  No.  132,  entitled  "The  Prin- 
cipal Insect  Enemies  of  Growing 
Wheat." 

The  bulletin  was  prepared  by  C.  L. 
Marlatt,  M.  S.,  First  Assistant  Ento- 
mologist, and  is  a  "condensed  account  of 
the  principal  insect  depredators  on 
growing  wheat,  discussed  chiefly  from 
the  standpoint  of  means  of  control.  A 
brief  presentation  of  the  life  histories 
of  the  several  species  is  given,  with 
special  reference  to  the  bearing  of  re- 
medial and  preventive  measures. 

The  reasons  given  for  the  excessive 
damage  by  the  various  grain  pests 
noted  in  this  country  are  the  system  of 


growing  the  same  grain  crops  over 
vast  areas  year  after  year,  which  fur- 
nishes the  very  best  conditions  for  the 
multiplication  of  the  insect  enemies  of 
such  crops  and  the  long,  hot  summers 
which  also  present  the  most  favorable 
conditions  for  the  increase  of  most  in- 
sects. These  two  reasons  are  respon- 
sible for  the  much  greater  losses  ex- 
perienced in  this  country  as  compared 
with  Europe,  where  the  summers  are 
cool  and  short. 

The  losses  occasioned  by  these  insects 
exhibit  a  wide  range  in  different  years, 
due  as  a  rule  to  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able climatic  conditions  and  also  to  the 
abundance  from  time  to  time  of  the 
parasitic  and  other  enemies,  which  is  a 
natural  sequence  of  the  multiplication 
of  the  host  insects.  Preventives  and 
remedies  for  the  control  of  each  of 
these  insects  is  given.  The  bulletin  is 
for  free  distribution  and  can  be  ob- 
tained by  application  to  Senators  and 
Representatives  in  Congress  or  to  the 
Secretary  of  Agriculture. 

Moth  Trap  Destroying  Beneficial  Insects. 

To  the  Editor: — I  think  it  would  be 
wise  to  discourage  the  use  of  the  Hazel- 
tine  moth  catcher  in  our  orchards; 
a  large  number  of  them  are  being  used 
in  this  county  by  people  who  think  they 
arejeatching  codlin  moths.  I  do  not 
think  any  of  them  have  succeeded  in 
catching  one  yet;  but  they  are  catching 
large  numbers  of  ladybugs;  I  counted 
eighteen  caught  in  one  night  by  one 
light.  If  people  would  realize  that  they 
are  catching  as  many,  or  more,  bene- 
ficial insects  as  injurious  ones,  they 
would  not  use  them. 

H.  W.  Wru-.htson. 

Oleander,  Fresno  county. 

This  is  a  very  important  matter.  If 
ladybugs  are  destroyed,  our  plants  and 
trees  will  be  ruined  by  plant  lice.  Are 
the  diabroticas  caught?  These  are 
sometimes  called  green  ladybugs,  but 
they  are  not  ladybugs  at  all.  If  the 
trap  catches  them,  we  would  be  glad  to 
know  it.  The  specimen  ladybug  which 
our  correspondent  sends  is  a  true  lady- 
bug,  not  a  diabrotica. 


JOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOO  ooooc 

The  Whole  Story 
in  one  letter  about 

(perry  Davis'.) 

Prom  ('apt.  F.  Loye,  Police  Station  No. 
6,  Montreal :— "We  frequently  use  Perry  j 
Davis'  Pain-Killer  tor  pains  in  the  atom-  ' 
ach,  rJhfilHflfflBli  stijfness,  frost  bites,  chil- 
blains, crav  , ...  and  all  afflictions  which  , 
befall  men  In  our  position.  I  have  no  hesi-  J 
tation  In  saying  that  Pain-Killer  is  the  i 
beat  reme<l;i  to  have  near  at  hand." 

Used  Internally  and  Externally. 

Two  Sizes,  OTc.  and6./c.  bottles. 

5ooc  CXXXXXXXXXXXXXXXAXXX^ 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
113  FULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
Sax  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  All  Tear.   :  A.  VAfl  DER  HATXLEH,  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125:  Bullion  and  Cblorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 

Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL,  AND  VKKTIOAI., 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-48  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

San  Jose  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

 Manufacturers  of  

DIPPING  BASKETS,  GRADING  SCREENS, 
FIELD  CARS,  CANNERY  TRAYS, 

Anl  a  General  Lln»  of  Frnlt  Growers*.  Canners' 
and  Packers'  Wire  and  Ir.  n  Work. 

Write  for  Catalogue.     324-326  W.  Santa  Clara  St. 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Our  Bad  Work  in  Germany. 

Consul  Mason  of  Berlin  writes  to  the 
State  Department  on  the  subject  of 
"American  Manufactured  Products  in 
Germany,''  in  the  course  of  which  he 
says:  "Against  the  honor  and  good 
faith  of  most  American  exporters  noth- 
ing can  fairly  be  said,  but  there  are  in 
several  lines  of  business  firms  of  easier 
conscience  and  sharper  methods  who 
do  not  hesitate  to  conduct  their  export 
trade  on  the  ethical  basis  of  a  horse 
trade  and  who  stoop  to  practices  which 
are  complained  of  by  the  victims  to  their 
local  chambers  of  commerce,  are  re- 
ported and  discussed  in  newspapers, 
and  furnish  the  enemies  of  American 
imports  with  just  the  ammunition  that 
they  crave. 

"Among  cases  of  this  kind  which  have 
been  complained  of  at  this  Consulate 
during  the  past  few  months  have  been 
one  of  imperfect  packing,  and  scores  of 
cases  in  which  California  prunes  and 
other  dried  fruits  are  not  graded  at 
all,  except  that  one  layer  of  selected 
pieces  representing  the  grade  sold  is 
laid  on  the  top,  while  the  remainder  of 
the  box  is  filled  with  small,  discolored, 
and  wholly  inferior  fruit  belonging  to  a 
different  grade  and  bearing  a  wholly 
inferior  price.  This  abuse  has  been  so 
flagrant  that  certain  associations  of 
fruit  growers  in  the  Pacific  States  have 
been  organized  to  grade,  pack,  and  con- 
trol the  quality  of  their  aggregate 
products;  but  the  reform  is  not  yet 
complete,  and  a  recent  shipment  of 
dried  peaches  from  San  Francisco  has 
been  one  of  the  worst  on  record. 

"In  no  market  of  Europe  will  any 
trickery  of  this  kind — any  lapse  what- 
ever from  absolute  honesty  and  good 
faith  in  the  fulfillment  of  a  contract — 
entail  such  fatal  consequences  as  in 
Germany,  where  every  detail  of  com- 
mercial practice  is  still  regulated  by 
law,  and  where  the  purity  and  excel- 
lence of  food  products  are  guarded  and 
enforced  with  a  rigor  which  is  all  but 
fanatical."  

Reports  on  Fruit  by  Foreign  Consuls. 

To  the  Editor: — Through  the  per- 
sistent efforts  of  Mr.  E.  F.  Adams  of 
the  Chronicle,  seconded  by  those  of  Mr. 
E.  Goodwin  of  the  Pacific  Commercial 
Museum,  the  fruit  growers  of  America 
are  at  last  to  receive  the  benefit  of  our 
Consular  service. 

Mr.  Goodwin  writes  me,  under  date 
of  May  28th,  as  follows:  "  I  take  pleas- 
ure in  advising  you  that  the  Pacific 
Commercial  Museum  is  in  receipt  of 
advices  from  the  State  Department  at 
Washington  that  the  U.  S.  Consuls  at 
the  points  in  southern  Europe  specified 
by  the  museum,  were  instructed  on  the 
21st  inst.  to  report  regularly  in  the  for- 
eign markets  and  crops  of  prunes, 
raisins,  walnuts  and  lemons,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  request  from  this  institu- 
tion. As  soon  as  received  these  reports 
will  be  promptly  forwarded,"  etc. 

I  trust  that  the  reports  will  be  of 
such  scope  and  reliability  and  prompti- 
tude as  to  enure  greatly  to  the  benefit 
of  the  fruit  growers  of  the  coast.  I  be- 
speak for  Mr.  Adams  and  Mr.  Goodwin 
the  gratitude  of  our  orcbardists. 

Edward  Berwick. 

Monterey,  June  1,  1901. 


United  States  Preserves  in  Germany. 

Consul  Hughes  of  Coburg  writes  as 
follows:  It  seems  strange  that  our 
large  producers  of  fruit  preserves  have 
never  seriously  tried  to  capture  the 
German  market  for  this  line  of  goods. 
With  the  exception  of  the  seaboard 
cities — Hamburg,  Bremen,  etc. — and  a 
few  places  like  Berlin  and  Dresden, 
preserves  put  up  in  the  United  States 
are  not  to  be  found,  except,  perhaps, 
|  where  the  resident  consul  has  induced 
some  storekeeper  to  put  in  a  small 
stock. 

It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  every 
German  family,  be  it  ever  so  humble, 
must  have  its  "compot,"  or  sweet, 
served  with  the  meat  at  dinner.  Where 
I  our  dried  fruits  are  known,  they  have 


been  well  liked  and  much  used,  but  our 
jams  and  marmalades  ought  also  to  be 
pushed.  As  it  is  at  present,  either  the 
Metz  or  English  goods  are  used.  Our 
preserves  could  be  imported  as 
cheaply,  if  it  were  done  by  the  Amer- 
ican preserver  himself  and  not  through 
the  hands  of  German  middlemen. 
First-class  goods  must  be  sent,  care- 
fully put  up  in  one-fourth,  one-half  and 
one  kiloggram  (0.5509  pound,  1.1023 
pound  and  2.2046  pound)  packages, 
either  in  glass  or  stone  pots  for  the 
better-class  trade,  and  in  stone  or 
wood  vessels  of  five  and  ten  kilogram 
(11.023  and  22.046  pound)  sizes,  from 
which  the  retailers  may  supply  small 
customers. 

Best  of  all  would  be  for  the  American 
canning  companies  to  establish  depots 
in  the  interior  cities  of  Germany,  from 
which  to  sell  direct  to  the  small  grocery 
stores,  etc.  These  storekeepers,  as  a 
rule,  are  not  wealthy  enough  to  carry 
large  stocks,  and  prefer  to  buy  in 
small  quantities  and  often. 

Better  Boxes  for  Raisins. 

Consul  Fleming  at  Edinburgh  writes 
to  the  State  Department:  "It  is  sug- 
gested that  raisins  should  be  packed  in 
heavier  boxes  than  at  present,  as  there 
is  much  waste  through  weak  boxes." 


There  is  more  Catarrh  In  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  Is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  It  falls  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  k 
Wire  Co  .  San  Francisco,  Cal." 
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PACE. 

Every  Year's  Use 

adds  to  the  popularity  of  Page  Fences.  Tbigxeuson'e 

sales  surpass  all  previous  records. 

I'Attl  WOVEN  HI  UK  FENCE  CO.,  ADBI.4N,  MICH. 


PENCER'S 


ALLIGATOR  BOX  PRESS 


can  bale  22  tons  of  hay  In  10  hours  or 
NO  PAY. 

Circulars  Free. 

J.  A.  SPENCER,  25  Williams  Street,  Dwlftht.  Ills. 


Wall  Paper 

FOR  UNFINISHED  ROOMS. 

Ingrain  effect  In  blue,  terra  cotta,  green  and 
red.  Put  on  with  tacks  or  mouldings;  no  paste. 
Covers  any  rough  surface  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 

iiom:s  i  k:ll  CO.. 
401-403  Banaome  St.,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


i  $25  TO  S50  A  WEEK! 

I  That*.  what  »ff«DU  cm  mtkr  selling  Iwans'  Patent  Im- 
proved Post  Hole  and  Well  Aurora.   A  m&o  cu 

lo  thrice  the  work  with    in  ~ fc       _  Q 

'--•^  2t> 

ISM  Price,  wh,  4.  5. 6, 1,  8. 
l    r  V  n.ch   13.  SO:  10  inch.  13  00.    Ultra  teJoe  them  «t 
I  K?5.   Comoll  h.riiwmre  d»t'n.  nr  write  u.  for  p.rticnl.rjof 

I      r   .  '  ...  BROS. ,  Dept.    %Btreator,  111. 
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alifornia  .*. 
/.Vegetables 
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Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  WICKSON. 

Pvl.utud  by   PaiiJU  Rural  Pr*u"  of  Ban 
Francisco. 

A  Practical  e*S4«  to  Ji«r«  is  California. 
Larre  •to.,  rally  Illustrated. 

PRICE  S2.  Orders  received  at  this  office. 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 

Tulare  Grange. 

To  the  Editor:— Saturday,  the  1st 
inst.,  was  Children's  Day  in  Tulare 
Grange.  In  this  Grange  the  first 
Saturday  in  June,  for  a  number  of 
years,  has  been  kept  as  Children's  Day. 
This  year,  by  order  of  the  Worthy 
Master  of  the  State  Grange,  Friday, 
the  7th  of  June,  had  been  set  apart  for 
observance  as  Children's  Day;  but,  in- 
asmuch as  this  Grange  had  made  all 
arrangements  for  its  observance  on  the 
usual  day  before  the  Worthy  Master's 
order,  it  was  deemed  inadvisable  to 
change  the  day  this  year. 

In  the  forenoon  the  members  of  the 
Grange  and  their  families  assembled  at 
their  hall  and,  after  an  excellent  lunch, 
listened  to  a  programme  of  exercises, 
which  the  children  rendered  very  ac- 
ceptably. 

The  National  Grange  having  estab- 
lished the  third  Sunday  in  June  of  each 
year  as  Grange  Memorial  Day,  the  ex- 
ercises of  Tulare  Grange  will  have  spe- 
cial reference  to  the  following  who  died 
in  good  standing:  Sisters  Mrs.  A.  J. 
Woods  and  Mrs.  Adaler;  Brothers  An- 
drew Showers,  A.  W.  Mathewson,  Wm. 
Stewart,  S.  S.  Ingham,  B.  F.  Moore 
and  Thos.  Angelo. 

The  relatives  and  friends  of  these  de- 
ceased brothers  and  sisters  are  spe- 
cially invited  to  be  with  us  on  that  day, 
services  to  be  in  Goldman's  Hall  at 

2  P.  M. 

Many  complimentary  words  were 
spoken  of  Sister  Sara  Gill  for  her  taste- 
ful and  thoughtful  decoration  of  the 
hall. 

The  next  regular  meeting  of  the 
Grange  will  consider  several  subjects, 
the  special  subject,  designated  by  the 
National  Grange  Lecturer,  being 
"Why  is  our  Agricultural  College  en- 
titled to  the  support  and  patronage  of 
farmers,  and  in  what  way  does  a  train- 
ing at  an  agricultural  college  benefit  a 
farmer?"  There  is  also  a  supple- 
mentary subject  that,  in  all  probability, 
will  be  considered — "Are  our  public 
schools  as  useful  as  they  might  be,  and 
what  can  be  done  to  improve  them  ?  " 

These  subjects,  for  subordinate 
Grange  consideration,  are  selected  by 
the  National  Lecturer  after  much  care- 
ful and  deliberate  thought.  Their 
study  will  assist  the  progress  and 
standing  of  our  Order,  and  they  should 
have  ample  consideration  in  every 
Grange. 

There  being  a  vacancy  in  the  office 
of  Secretary  to  the  State  Board  of 
Horticulture,  the  Grange,  by  resolu- 
tion, recommended  Governor  Gage  to 
appoint  Prof.  C.  W.  Childs — a  member 
of  our  Order — to  the  position,  on  ac- 
count of  his  fitness  and  qualifications 
for  it.  J.  T. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  14,  1901. 

674,191  —Drive  Well  Device  — Allen  &  Grow, 

Hueneme,  Cal. 
873  995  —Preparation  op  Rye,  Etc.— A.  Bardet, 

S.  F. 

674.131.— Fruit  Pricker  —  H.    M.  Barngrover, 
S.  F. 

674,232  —  ,-eamless  Tooth  Crowns— B.  B.  Brewer, 
S.  F. 

674,232.— Seamless  Tooth  Crowns— B.  B.  Brewer, 
S.  F. 

674,181  —Nozzle  Holder— L.  N.  Brown,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

673.977.— Oil  Bdrner-J.  a.  Clark,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

674,258—  Rotary  Engine— T.  Croston,  Hoquiam, 
Wash 

674,082  —Bicycle  —  Eastman  &  Sayer,  Adams, 
Or. 

673,947.— Bedstead  Fastener— Gllham  &  Souder, 

Lagrande,  Or. 
613,983  —  Trombone  —  E.  Harrison,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

6  4,115.— Wheel  Nut  —  C.  Heilrath,  Sacramento, 
Cal. 

673  871.— Steam  Turbine-R  Hewson.  S.  F. 
674.008  —Lubricating  Device— M.  Kraker,  S.  F. 

674  119.— Sole  edge  Trimmer  —  E.  F.  Maxwell, 
S.  F 

674,275.— Cut  Off-A.  W.  Millen,  Overton,  Cal. 
674,ul5  — Dust  Protector— J  E.  Ragsdale,  Fres- 
no. Cal. 

674,318.— Vehicle— J.  Rey,  Maxwell,  Cal. 
674,281—  Firearm— G.  A.  Sachs,  Eugene,  Or. 
674,012  — Windmill— A.  M.  Sprtnger,  Portland,  Or. 
874,146.— Map— T.  B.  White,  Portland,  Or. 


Harduppe  —  Wigwag  likes  to  be 
thought  eccentric.  Borrowell  —  Yes; 
he  even  pays  his  bills. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOLSTEINS — Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  S.  T. 


JERSEYS,  HOLSTEINS  St  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  &  Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1876. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8 AXE  &  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Have  70  choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


PARTRIDGE     COCHINS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Rals  d  from  very  best  strains  in  the  East. 
Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  from  $1.00  a  head 
on  up  10  $7.00.  A  trio  according  to  size,  age 
and  quality.  Embden  geese  for  sale  after  Au- 
gust 1st.  L.  M.  Baylus,  importer  and  breeder, 
Tulare,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.   Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


TR4CY  PoULTRV  YARD-,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  Specialties:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  Single-Comb  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  ro  sters  for  sale.  Eggs  $1.50  per 
setting  of  15.   Incubator  lots  $5.00  per  100. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Eden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


FOR  THOROUGH BRB  D  FOWLS  in  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 


WILLIAM  N1LES  &  CO.,  Los  Angeles.Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.   Best  quality.   Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


8.  P.  LINDGKEN  &  SONS,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 


BEKKSBIKE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  62630.   S  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal, 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  St  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  St 
Co.,  Loa  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire.  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANE,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and 
importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Publishers 
of  the 


"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers' 
Hand-Book 
and  Guide." 
Price  40c. 


Manufacturers,  of 
Pacific  Incubator  ami  Brooder, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
OAKLAND  POUL1K*  YARD8, 

1317  Castro  St.  Oakland,  Cal. 


C0TSW0LD  RAMS. 

Eighty  head  of  imported  Cotswold 
Rams  for  sale. 

May  be  seen  at  Crows  Landing  on  San  Joaquin 
river.  For  mutton  lambs  they  are  unexcelled. 
Inquire  of  KIRK  PATRICK  St  WHITTAKER, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRV  and  other  purposes. 

LOW/  PRICES, 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Qraders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  A  Iron  Works, 

6  Fremo  jt  St., 'San  Francisco. 


COLT'S  NEW  NAVY, 
38  &  41  CALIBRES. 


Send  4  Cts.  for  Catalogue. 


H.  E.  SKINNER  CO., 

4J6  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Successors  to  E.  T.  Allen  Co.) 

PTTATG  AMMUNITION,  j* 
lTl     \\   FISHING  TACKLE, 

\J  1 1      9  ATHLETIC  GOODS. 

LARGEST  STOCK.    LOWEST  PRICES. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  SWINE 

the  past  year  has  been  very  great  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  decline  to  quote  prices  to  a  good  many 
inquirers  as  we  had  nothing  to  ship.  We  have  one  Berkshire  boar  farrowed  Dec.  9,  1900,  and  also  two 
Poland-China  sows  farrowed  June  25,  1900,  that  we  can  sell  and  will  describe  them  to  anyone  wishing 
such  animals. 

We  have  a  number  of  young  litters  coming  on  and  are  already  booking  orders  for  choice  pigs. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

SESSIONS    &.    CO.,    117     I   .    23rd    St.,    Loa    Angeles,  Cal. 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


F^OR  POULTRY,: 


We  have  put  in  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  in  live  hours  it  is  sacked  and  ready  for  shipment.  Ours 
is  the  only  genuine  odorless  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  market.   Sample  free.   Try  it  for  your  poultry. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  Yolo  Stg  ,  San  Francisco.    (Successors  to  Emery  Fertilizer  Co.) 


The  OLD  RELIABLE 


Lightning 
hay  presses 

HORSE AN1)STEAM  POWER  OWSfce 
KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO 

429  MILL  5T KANSAS   CITY  M0 


Dip  &  Wash  (for  Live  Stocks 

Dipping,  washing  or  spraying  live  stock  is  essential  for 
the  cure  of  Scab,  Mange,  Itch,  etc.,  and  for  killing  and 
removing  ticks,  fleas,  lice,  etc.    Lincoln  Dip  is  com- 
V»j  posed  of  nicotine,  sulphur  and  valuable  oils,  but  con- 
\*  tains  neither  lime  nor  arsenic.     It  is  effective  but  not 
poisonous  or  injurious.       Write  for  literature  upon 
ijiJHSUfi    treatment  of  stock  for  skin  parasites. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:    3  7  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


California  «j*  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  12  Full-Page  Plates. 

F»rioe>  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere, 
PACIFIC  RURALPRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca.. 


k  Practical  Treatise  on  Raisin  Grapes 

Their  HI  <tory.  Culture  and  Curing. 


BY  GDSTAV  BISBN. 


This  is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
in  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  Hil- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  iHB  Dbwbt  Publishing  Co..  or  Its 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  83.00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  Market  Street,  Ban  Francisco,  Cal. 


MONEY  m  HONEY! 


THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  about  It. 

Sample  Copt  Mailed  Free. 

Q.W.YORK&CO. 

118  Michigan  St.,  Ch  lcago,  1 11. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


Feeds-Ceding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  Is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done:  a  record  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  it  for  every-day  referenoe. 


657  PAGES,  BOUHD  III  CLOTH. 

Price,  Postpaid. 


PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Pdtasb 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VI/.   JACKSON    eft  CO.. 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  133  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   moffltt   dfc  Towne>, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  A  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles 
BLAKE  MoFALL  A  OO  Portland,  Or 
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WAGON 

For  Over  FMfty 
Years  Has  Been 
the  Best  Wagon 
on  Earth. 


Why  is  the  SCHUTTLER  WAGON  the  Best  for  the 
Farmer  to  Buy?  Because: 

BUILT  BY  SKILLED  WORKMEN. 
BUILT  ON  MECHANICAL  PRINCIPLES. 
ALL  MATERIAL  IS  CAREFULLY  INSPECTED. 
ALL  TIMBER  IS  AIR  DRIED. 

IT  WILL  LAST  LONGER  THAN  ANY  OTHER 
WAGON  MADE. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

SAN  FRANCISCO. 


This  out  sho\A/s  So  Hut  tier's  New 
Patent  Round  Solid  Steel  Axle, 
\A/ith  Stool  Collar.  Note  How/  the 
load  Is  carried  direct  to  the  hub  of 
the  wheel.  Compare  It  w/lth  other 
makes  and  see  the  advantage. 


SEND  EOR  OUR  LARGE  CATALOGUE.  MAILED  FREE. 


Webster  1H  Horse  Power  Handy  Man 
uasolint-  Engine. 


Horse  Power  Irrigating  Pomp. 


PUMPS 


For  Hand  Windmill,  Irrigating,  Spraying,  Road, 
Ship,  Wine,  Whitewashing,  Fire  Purposes,  Power 
Purposes,  Air  Purposes  — Pumps  for  every  con- 
ceivable use  and  for  all  depths  of  wells. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

312-314  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

 DEALERS  AND  JOBBERS  IN  

C  A  C/~iI  IlVTr:  CrVIPTlVrrC  Hone  Powers,  Road  Pnmpi,  Hoie,  Brass 
llAbULUNt  fcJMllIJ>h^.    Good..  PipeFlttloes. Too,..  l.w« Mowers. 

WINDMILLS,  TANKS.  IRON    PIPE,  ETC. 


l  .  .V        Home  Power 
Webster  Gasoline  Engines. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 


THE  above  represents  our  SAN  JOSE  GRADER,  of  which  there  are  more 
in  use  than  of  all  other  makes.  The  sales  of  the  former  to  date  double 
that  of  that  of  any  former  season.  It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  late  improved 
yrader  before  purchasing. 

EVERY  DRY  YARD  SHOULD  HAVE  OUR  SAN  JOSE  ROLLER  GRADER. 

We  carry  Cannery  Supplies,  Orchard  Trucks  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  full  line  of  Dipping  and  Processing  Apparatus. 

WRITE   FOR  CATALOGUE   AND   MENTION   THIS  PAPER. 

Barngrouer,  Hull  Sc  Co.,  San  joee,  c«i. 


KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


For  IRRIGATION  and  RECLAMATION. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute. 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct 
Connected  to  Steam  or  Electric  Power. 

IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 


KROGH    MFC.  CO., 


BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST. 


9-17  STEVENSON  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


$50.0°  RANGE  EOR  3^2 5. 00 

TO  IHTRODTJCE  THE 

WII  I  APD  STPFI  PANflF  Into  every  seotlon  of  the  United  States, 
WILLAKU5ICCL   K-rVrNUC  ^  wm  f  Jf  &  ghort  Ume  deHver  8t  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  Is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21tt  inohes  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  619  N.  Fourth 
8t.,  at.  Louis,  Mo.   Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LX1.    No.  24. 


SAN  FRANCISCO.  SATURDAY.  JUNE  15.  1901. 


THIKT1GTH  TEAK, 

Office.  330  Market  St. 


The  Wilmerding  School. 

Many  of  our  readers  manifest  much  interest  in  propositions  for  industrial 
education,  and  we  doubt  not  that  reference  to  it  in  concrete  form  in  the  Wil- 
merding School  in  this  city  will  be  widely  acceptable.  The  school  is  at  least  so 
far  a  part  of  the  University  of  California  as  to  be  administered  by  the  regents 
of  the  University.  It  is  also  affiliated  with  the  Lick  School,  as  both  institutions 
are  under  the  directorship  of  Mr.  George  A.  Merrill,  and  have  shaped  their 
courses  of  study  so  that  one  supplements  the  other.  The  administration  of  the 
Wilmerding  School  by  a  special  committee,  consisting  of  Regents  J.  F.  Hough- 
ton, W.  T.  Wallace,  S.  C.  Irving  and  President  Wheeler,  has  been  exceptionally 
wise  and  fortunate.  By  a  circular  which  has  just  been  issued,  we  learn  that 
the  regents  received  $400,000  from  the  estate  of  J.  C.  Wilmerding  and  that  they 
have,  from  the  accumulations  of  interest,  bought  the  block  of  land,  built  the 
building,  equipped  it  for  the  modern  trades  and  have  on  hand  in  mortgages  and 
cash  $40,901.76  more  than  the  original  bequest.  The  annual  income  from  invest- 
ments is  about  $27,000;  the  annual  expense,  including  salaries  and  incidentals, 
is  about  $20,400.  Thus  it  is  seen  that  expenditures  are  being  kept  well  within 
the  income,  leaving  ample  funds  for  contemplated  and  necessary  expansion. 
Nearly  all  the  modern  trades,  in  addition  to  a  continuation  of  the  grammar 
school  requirements  for  entering,  are  taught  by  competent  teachers,  so  that 
upon  graduation  the  pupils  go  out  with  a  good  education  in  addition  to  full 
equipment  for  the  special  trade  in  which  they  have  served  their  time. 

One  matter  in  connection  with  the  school  which  seems  to  us  of  special  sig- 
nificance as  demonstrating  the  direct  and  practical  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion is  the  announcement  that  the  pupils  will  build  a  new  building  for  their  own 
use,  of  which  the  outline  drawings  on  this  page  give  a  general  idea.  It  will  be 
a  permanent,  nearly  fire-proof  structure  of  brick  and  terra  cotta,  and  work  will 
be  begun  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  school  year — July  24th.  It  will  be  built 
mainly  by  student  labor,  and  will  afford  excellent  instruction  for  several  years. 
Its  principal  dimensions  will  be  160x70  feet.  The  two  elevations  shown  are  final 
only  as  regards  the  general  mass  and  proportions  of  the  building.  If  built  by 
contract  the  cost  would  be  about  $60,000.  The  cost  of  materials  alone  will  be 
about  $40,000. 

As  to  the  arrangements  for  pupils,  it  is  stated  that  any  boy  who  has  com- 
pleted the  grammar  school  is  eligible  for  admission.  Boys  who  have  finished 
only  the  seventh  grade  will  also  be  admitted,  provided  they  are  over  sixteen 
years  of  age.  Upon  entering  the  school  each  boy  begins  an  apprenticeship  in 
one  of  the  following  trades:  Carpentry,  bricklaying,  plumbing,  blacksmithing, 
cabinet  making,  wood  carving  or  clay  modeling.  The  first  year  is  probationary; 
at  the  end  of  that  time  any  student  who  has  failed  to  give  promise  of  a  success- 
ful career  in  the  trade  he  has  chosen  will  be  required  to  change  to  another  de- 
partment. 

Tuition  is  free  and  expenses  for  incidental  things  exceedingly  small.  The 
successful  completion  of  a  full  apprenticeship  of  four  years  entitles  the  student 
to  graduation  as  a  journeyman.  Any  apprentice  who  leaves  the  school  in  good 
standing  after  two  years'  attendance  will  be  granted  a  certificate  showing  the 
degree  of  proficiency  he  has  attained  in  his  vocation.  The  school  will  not  guar- 
antee positions  to  its  graduates,  nor  will  it  promise  equal  ratings  to  all  as 
journeymen.    The  first  class  will  not  be  graduated  until  December,  1903,  and  it 


FRONT  ELEVATION. 


SIDE  ELEVATION. 
Building  Which  the  Pupils  of  the  Wilmerding  School  Will  Erect  for  Their  Own  Use. 

is  hoped  they  will  establish  among  employers  a  reputation  that  will  ensure  ready 
and  remunerative  employment  for  future  graduates. 


Shasta  Daisies. 

An  adjacent  engraving  shows  a  snapshot  at  a  few  square  feet  of  Shasta 
daisies — Mr.  Burbank's  improved  marguerite — of  which  a  description  and  full- 
sized  bloom  was  given  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  February  23,  1901.  It 
shows  the  profusion  of  the  bloom;  and  when  it  is  known  that  under  good  culture 
each  individual  bloom  may  attain  a  diameter  of  over  four  inches,  some  idea  can 
be  had  of  the  dazzling  whiteness  and  glowing  gold  of  the  display  they  make. 


Grain  field  fires  have  multiplied  during  the  hot  spell.  Henry  W.  Co  well 
of  Stockton  had  500  acres  of  very  fine  wheat  and  150  tons  of  hay  in  stack  de- 
stroyed on  the  west  side  and  an  adjoining  field  was  partially  burned,  but  saved 
by  back-firing.  There  have  been  numerous  fires  in  that  vicinity  along  the  rail- 
road, and  it  is  estimated  that  over  3000  acres  were  burned  last  week.  The  fires 
originate  from  sparks  falling  from  the  engines  of  the  Southern  Pacific.  The 
wheat  and  barley  are  very  heavy  there  this  season,  and 
the  loss  will  run  into  thousands  of  dollars.  The  oil- 
burning  locomotives  do  not  cause  any  trouble,  but  the 
ones  using  coal  set  all  of  the  fires. 


C.  T.  Allen,  a  large  sheep  and  cattle  raiser  of  Og- 
den,  Utah,  declares  that  the  number  of  sheep  now  de- 
pendent on  the  grazing  lands  of  Western  States  is 
nearly  1,000,000  more  than  the  ranges  will  properly 
support.  As  a  result,  tens  of  thousands  of  sheep  must 
be  marketed  this  year  or  allowed  to  starve.  The  in- 
crease in  flocks  has  been  greater  this  year  than  for 
many  years,  while  grazing  lands  have  been  reduced  in 
area  throughout  Washington,  Oregon,  Idaho,  Montana, 
Wyoming  and  Utah  by  the  influx  of  home-seekers  and 
by  the  limiting  of  the  number  of  sheep  permitted  on 
forest  reserves. 


The  Shasta  Daisy— A  New  Marguerite  by  Luther  Burbank. 


The  Cahuenga  valley,  near  Los  Angeles,  is  getting 
in  a  good  season's  work  with  tomatoes.  Twenty-two 
tons  were  shipped  from  Hollywood  to  San  Francisco  last 
Saturday,  and  during  the  last  three  preceding  steamer 
days  sixty  tons  were  shipped  to  the  same  place.  Holly- 
wood is  situated  in  the  famous  frostless  foothill  belt  in 
the  Cahuenga  valley.  Tomato  growing  has  become  a 
great  industry  in  that  section. 
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The  Week. 

The  week  has  been  fair  and  free  from  extremes 
and  crops  of  all  kinds  have  proceeded  favorably,  as 
the  report  of  the  Weather  Bureau  on  the  following 
page  will  show.  The  behavior  of  people  gives  more 
concern  now  than  that  of  the  clouds.  The  strike  of 
the  labor  unions  is  not  alarming  in  its  results  thus 
far  but  the  spirit  is  rife  and  has  broken  /mt  this 
week  in  the  form  of  a  rumpus  among  the  butchers. 
This  may  affect  the  stock  markets  considerably  be- 
fore it  is  over — in  fact  it  has  already  unsettled  things 
somewhat.  It  is  a  bad  time  of  the  year  for  the 
farmer  to  have  the  city  out  of  sorts,  for  his  whole 
year's  success  depends  upon  a  summer's  work  under 
favorable  conditions  for  trade  and  transportation 
without  which  buyers  are  loth  to  proceed.  The  pres- 
ent outlook  is  a  little  squally  but  it  may  clear  all 
right. 

We  have  little  that  is  interesting  in  the  markets 
this  week.  Wheat  futures  are  lower,  and  though 
spot  is  unchanged,  it  is  not  strong.  Three  cargoes 
have  gone  out  for  Europe  and  one  cargo  of  rye  has 
started  for  Belgium.  We  have  more  rye  to  spare. 
It  is  not  often  that  it  goes  by  shipload.  Barley  is 
weak  and  lower;  new  is  coming  forward  and  buyers 
retiring;  but  old  barley  stocks  are  light  for  all  that. 
Oats  are  scarce  and  high  and  new  crop  not  yet  in. 
Corn  is  unsettled  with  more  Eastern  offering.  Beans 
are  steadily  held,  but  quiet.  A  corner  in  Bayo  beans 
is  talked  about.  Millstuffs  are  unchanged,  except  as 
barley  and  corn  come  at  lower  prices  for  grinding. 
Hay  is  a  little  easier  for  new.  Meats  are  unsettled 
by  the  strike;  hogs  would  otherwise  be  firmer,  as  our 
prices  are  below  Eastern  equivalents.  Potatoes  are 
lower  and  in  lighter  demand.  Onions  are  unchanged 
and  steady;  new  yellow  onions  are  arriving  in  fair 
shape.  There  are  large  supplies  of  common  early 
fruits,  except  cherries,  which  are  scarce.  Berries 
are  weak  and  lower.  Choice  oranges  are  firm ; 
lemons  are  slow,  owing  to  cool  weather.  There 
is  some  movement  in  prunes  at  a  2£  to  2*c  basis. 
Some  inquiry  is  heard  for  new  dried  apricots,  but 
bids  are  still  too  low  to  suit  growers.  Bleached  Sul- 
tanas are  firm  and  said  to  be  in  short  supply.  The 
demand  for  fine  free  wool  continues,  while  other  kinds 
are  neglected. 

The  hay  business  just  at  the  moment  is  in  rather 
queer  shape.    Interested  holders  in  the  city  are  talk- 


ing up  values  and  the  outlook  so  diligently  that  [one 
is  prompted  to  wonder  why  they  should  be  so  elo- 
quent on  the  growers'  side.  Perhaps  some  part  of 
the  disposition  may  be  due  to  their  desire  to  do  all 
they  can  with  municipal  sunshine..  At  all  events,  the 
report  comes  from  San  Jose  that  E.  M.  Percy,  a 
large  hay  grower  of  Santa  Clara  county,  has  offered 
to  break  the  combination  formed  by  hay  firms  who 
deal  with  the  San  Francisco  Supervisors  and  Fire 
Commissioners,  who  purchase  upward  of  1000  tons 
each  year.  Mr.  Percy  has  mailed  to  the  Fire  Com- 
missioners and  Supervisors  of  San  Francisco  a  letter 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  if  those  bodies  dealt 
directly  with  the  farmers  they  could  save  from  $3  to 
$5  per  ton.  In  the  bids  submitted  last  week  the  hay 
combine's  lowest  price  was  $13.06  for  No.  1  wheat, 
and  $12.60  for  oats.  Percy  offers  to  furnish  No.  1 
wheat,  delivered  in  San  Francisco,  at  $10.50  and  oats 
at  $8.50.  It  is  stated  that  a  meeting  of  hay  men  will 
be  held  to  see  if  they  cannot  deal  directly  with  the 
Supervisors  and  Commissioners. 

Early  reports  from  Frank  E.  Emery,  whose  de- 
parture to  exploit  the  dairy  markets  of  the  Orient 
we  noted  a  couple  of  months  ago,  show  that  he  is 
pushing  his  errand  vigorously  under  the  auspices  of 
the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture.  One  report 
in  the  Chronicle  is  that  one  day  in  Yokohama  he  ex- 
amined nine  varieties  of  foreign  butter,  and,  while 
they  were  nicely  prepared  and  packed,  all  were 
hopelessly  rancid,  and  in  no  way  could  compare  with 
the  product  packed  in  America.  He  secured  an  or- 
der for  a  shipment  of  California  cheese  to  be  sent  to 
a  prominent  Yokohama  dealer,  which  is  to  be  the 
first  of  a  series  of  monthly  shipments.  Mr.  Emery 
has  with  him  two  tons  of  dairy  samples,  packed  in 
export  cases,  which  are  mainly  from  twelve  leading 
San  Francisco  business  houses,  with  a  few  selected 
from  Eastern  dealers,  and,  with  these,  he  will  en- 
deavor to  show  plainly  the  superiority  of  the  Ameri- 
can products  and  secure  a  share  of  the  growing  trade 
which  is  sure  to  follow  the  development  of  civilization 
throughout  the  Orient. 

As  can  be  seen  by  a  sketch  on  another  page  of 
their  meeting,  just  after  last  week's  Pacific  Rural 
Press  went  to  press,  the  prune  people  will  continue 
their  effort  for  successful  transaction  of  their  own 
business,  and  the  leadership  of  the  effort  will  be  in 
the  same  hands  as  last  year.  The  vote  was  so  strong 
that  way  that  the  conclusion  is  irresistible  that  the 
voters  either  loved  the  incumbents  or  hated  the  pro- 
cumbents  very  heartily.  It  seems  to  us  very  clear 
that  the  result  of  the  election  is  favorable  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Association.  The  year's  training  has  cer- 
tainly been  of  much  value  to  the  directors  ;  they 
acknowledge  the  errors  they  committed;  they  can 
not  be  misled  again  the  same  way,  and  the  chances 
are  less  that  they  will  be  misled  at  all  than  it  would 
be  with  new  men.  Then  it  is  going  to  be  an  easier 
year  to  succeed  this  year,  apparently.  We  trust 
all  that  is  anticipated  by  the  stockholders  of  the  As- 
sociation will  be  realized. 

San  Francisco  is  to  have  a  busy  midsummer  this 
year  because  of  the  many  thousand  Eastern  visitors 
who  will  assemble  in  the  interests  of  the  Epworth 
League  and  other  associations.  It  is  a  good  idea  to 
have  a  grand  industrial  display  for  their  entertain- 
ment and  edification.  It  is  reported  that  good  prog- 
ress is  being  made  in  preparations  for  the  county  ex- 
hibits at  the  Mechanics'  Pavilion  during  the  League 
Convention.  An  adequate  and  attractive  display  of 
the  resources  and  products  of  the  State  is  assured. 
For  the  most  part  the  expenses  of  the  exhibits  will 
be  borne  by  the  Boards  of  Trade  of  the  various  coun- 
ties. In  a  few  instances  Boards  of  Supervisors  have 
made  appropriations  to  meet  the  expenses.  The 
Eureka  Board  of  Trade  has  secured  a  choice  central 
position  and  will  install  an  especially  attractive  ex- 
hibit of  Humboldt  county  products.  A  section  of 
a  redwood  tree  25  feet  in  diameter  will  be 
hollowed  out  and  put  up  as  a  circular 
room  to  house  the  exhibit.  The  furniture 
of  the  room  will  all  be  of  polished  redwood  burl.  The 
southern  California  counties  will  group  their  exhibits 
in  one  large  circular  area.  In  short,  we  will  take  a 
whack  at  the  stay-at-home  Eastern  people  by  the 
display  at  the  Pan-American  show,  and  those  who 
fly  from  that  will  get  caught  in  San  Francisco. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Alfalfa,  Cheese  and  Goats. 

To  the  Editor: — Where  can  seed  of  Persian  alfalfa 
be  had,  and  how  does  it  compare  as  a  fodder  crop 
with  alfalfa  ?  What  is  an  average  daily  yield  of 
cheese  per  cow  in  a  cheese  herd  ?  What  is  the  value 
of  Angora  bucks — not  the  extra  fancy  goat,  but  such 
as  a  farmer  can  afford  to  breed  from  ? — Hacienda, 
Los  Angeles. 

We  presume  you  refer  to  Turkestan  alfalfa,  of 
which  a  full  account  in  its  native  country  was  pub- 
lished in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  January  20, 
1900.  It  has  not  been  sufficiently  tried  in  California 
to  make  its  value  clear,  nor  does  such  wide  trial  seem 
likely  to  be  immediately  attained,  because  of  lack  of 
seed.  To  follow  up  the  matter  in  this  country,  you 
should  send  to  the  Division  of  Agrostology,  U.  S.  De- 
partment of  Agriculture,  Washingington,  for  their 
Circular  68  on  Turkestan  alfalfa.  This  quotes  four 
parties  in  southern  California  who  speak  well  of  the 
plant  in  a  preliminary  way;  also,  a  report  from  the 
University  Experiment  Station  mentioning  it  favor- 
ably at  Pomona  and  Paso  Robles.  All  this  is  evi- 
dence favoring  wider  trial  of  the  plant  whenever  seed 
becomes  available. 

Until  we  have  some  standard  for  the  annual  milk 
yield  of  a  cow,  we  can  have  no  standard  of  the  cheese 
yield.  According  to  reports  made  to  us  by  dairymen 
in  all  parts  of  the  State,  the  average  milk  yield  of 
dairy  herds  runs  from  2500  to  6000  pounds  per  cow 
per  year,  and  counting  ten  pounds  of  milk  to  one  of 
cheese  (which  is  a  little  more  than  it  ought  to  take), 
the  cheese  yield  would  range  from  250  to  600  pounds 
per  year.  Though  6000  pounds  of  milk  per  cow  is 
attained  in  a  number  of  instances  of  rather  small,  se- 
lected and  particularly  well  kept  herds,  it  is  hard  to 
bring  a  large  herd  to  any  such  figure — in  fact,  4500 
pounds  is  rather  high.  As  ordinary  cows  go,  we 
doubt  if  a  herd  average  would  usually  go  above  350 
pounds  of  cheese.  This  is  a  very  important  matter 
and  we  would  like  to  hear  from  all  who  are  doing  bet- 
ter with  any  considerable  number  of  cows. 

No  Angora  buck  is  worth  having  unless  he  is  the 
best  that  can  be  had.  Almost  the  whole  value  of  the 
hair  turns  upon  getting  exceedingly  high-grade  goats 
and  nothing  short  of  a  pure-bred  buck  should  be  used 
in  grading.  Fortunately,  these  pure-breds  are  now 
quite  abundant  and  can  be  had  at  prices  which  are 
only  a  fraction  of  what  their  imported  progenitors 
cost.  Write  for  information  and  prices  to  those  who 
advertise  Angoras  in  our  columns. 


Leaf  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — A  small,  green  insect,  very  much 
resembling  the  rose  louse,  but  slightly  smaller,  feeds 
on  the  young  and  tender  leaves  and  shoots,  stopping 
the  growth  and  finally  destroying  the  tree.  Last 
season  they  appeared  in  a  young  orchard  of  mine, 
and,  as  I  knew  of  nothing  better,  I  used  the  kerosene 
emulsion,  which  was  effective,  only  that  it  had  to  be 
used  every  few  days.  They  have  already  appeared 
on  a  nursery  of  young  trees  I  am  raising,  and  I  would 
like  very  much  to  know  if  there  is  any  effective  prep- 
aration for  their  destruction.  —  Reader,  Trinity 
county. 

A  good,  thorough  application  of  well  made  kero- 
sene emulsion  should  check  all  such  invaders.  Several 
applications  may  be  necessary,  as  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  reach  all  the  pests,  and  the  survivors  multi- 
ply like  lightning.  As  some  readers  may  have  lost 
the  recipes  we  have  previously  given  for  kerosene 
emulsion,  we  repeat  as  follows :  Dissolve  three- 
fourths  of  a  pound  of  common  laundry  soap  in  one 
gallon  of  boiling  water  and  add  this  hot  to  two  gallons 
of  kerosene.  Churn  this  mixture  by  means  of  a  force 
pump  and  nozzle — pumping  it  back  into  itself  for 
five  or  ten  minutes,  or  until  the  emulsion  appears  in 
a  creamy  form.  Take  one  part  of  this  emulsion  to 
nine  parts  of  water  and  you  are  ready  for  spraying. 

Liquid  Manure  Cistern. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  putting  a  cement  floor  in 
my  dairy  barn  and  do  not  know  how  large  a  cesspool 
to  make  for  the  liquid  manure.  The  barn  will  hold 
forty  cows  and  will  be  drained  into  one  pool.  If  the 
liquid  manure  be  removed  every  two  or  three  days, 
how  many  gallons'  capacity  should  be  provided  r — 
F.  B.  Marks,  Dos  Palos. 

You  can  count  about  two  gallons  per  day  per  cow 
as  the  voidance  of  liquid  ;  but  there  will  be  some  re- 
duction of  bulk  by  evaporation  and  some  by  absorb- 
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ence  by  litter,  etc.,  before  it  can  reach  the  cistern. 
On  the  other  hand,  you  will  use  some  water  in  flush- 
ing the  flow,  and  this  will  go  to  the  cistern.  You  can 
guess  at  the  desired  capacity  with  the  above  data, 
coupled  with  frequency  of  emptying,  as  nearly  as  we 
can.  ^ 

Apparently  Lack  of  Moisture. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  please  find  twigs  from 
Salway  peach  trees.  You  will  note  the  end  of  each 
is  dead  and  leaves  appear  to  have  been  stung  by  in- 
sects. I  wish  you  would  inform  me  through  your 
paper  or  otherwise  what  is  the  cause  of  their  being 
so  and  also  the  remedy.  The  trees  are  large  and 
have  always  been  healthy  till  this  season.  There  are 
300,  and  but  two  that  are  not  affected.  I  plowed 
under  a  heavy  crop  of  rye  just  before  the  heads  be- 
gan to  fill.  The  rye  did  not  heat,  but  the  ground 
was  somewhat  dry.  I  did  not  fertilize. — L.  W.  Leak, 
Auburn. 

There  is  no  disease  discernible  nor  evidence  of  in- 
sect injury.  The  specimens  have  all  the  indications 
of  coming  from  trees  which  have  been  suffering  for 
lack  of  moisture  for  some  time.  Last  year's  growth 
was  only  two  or  three  inches  in  length  and  hardly 
thicker  than  a  coarse  knitting  needle.  This  shows 
that  the  trees  were  not  in  good  shape  last  year. 
This  year  there  is  no  offer  of  new  wood,  but  merely  a 
growth  of  leaves  only  about  a  quarter  of  the  proper 
size,  and  these  are  now  dying.  The  trees  are  evi- 
dently famishing.  The  growth  of  the  rye  robbed 
them  of  much  moisture  which  they  should  have  en- 
joyed, and  the  plowing  in  of  the  coarse  rye  crop  oc- 
casioned a  still  further  loss  of  moisture  by  evapora- 
tion. Unless  the  trees  are  well  irrigated,  they  are 
likely  to  die  outright  before  the  end  of  the  present 
summer.  We  should  cut  back,  saving  young  wood  if 
there  are  any  stronger  shoots  below  and  give  the 
trees  good  irrigation  during  the  balance  of  the  sea- 
son. It  is  evidently  impossible  for  the  trees  to  be 
satisfactory  unless  they  have  more  generous  treat- 
ment in  the  future. 

Gophers  and  Moles. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  you  inform  me  through  your 
columns  how  to  get  rid  of  gophers  and  moles,  as  I 
have  tried  two  kinds  of  poisoned  wheat  and  raisins 
with  strychnine  in  them,  but  without  success  ?  The 
pests  are  ruining  my  lawn. — C.  S.,  Santa  Rosa. 

If  you  have  placed  these  poisons  in  the  runways 
without  results,  it  is  probable  that  you  have  to  deal 
with  moles,  rather  than  gophers.  You  can  determine 
this  by  watching.  Gophers  at  times  leave  their  bur- 
rows open  and  you  can  see  them  reaching  out  and 
eating  the  surrounding  vegetation.  A  shotgun  at 
such  times  is  a  very  satisfactory  tool,  and  you  can 
kill  wise  old  gophers  who  may  not  take  your  poison. 
If  you  find  large  mounds  of  dirt  thrown  out  freely, 
but  never  see  an  open  hole  or  a  prospecting  varmint, 
you  may  conclude  that  you  have  to  deal  with  moles 
and  not  gophers.  The  best  thing  then  is  to  get  a 
mole  trap,  which  is  placed  near  where  the  mole  is 
working  in  such  a  way  that  his  pushing  out  dirt  sets 
off  the  trap,  which,  by  means  of  a  strong  spring, 
shoots  sharp  spikes  through  the  dirt  into  the  mole 
below.  It  takes  a  little  practice  to  place  the  trap 
just  right,  but  it  works  well  when  you  learn  this. 
We  have  driven  away  moles  by  using  a  squirrel 
smoker,  which  forces  into  the  runway  smoke  from 
damp  straw  and  sulphur  burning  in  the  machine;  but 
the  mole  trap,  after  you  have  learned  to  use  it,  is  the 
best  device.  It  is  also  possible  to  catch  moles  with 
gopher  traps  if  they  are  well  placed  in  the  runways. 

Dieback  of  Cherries. 

To  the  Editor: — I  notice  some  of  my  cherry  trees 
seem  to  be  dying  at  the  top;  the  leaves  look  yellow 
and  are  gradually  dropping  off.  Is  there  any  remedy 
for  it  ?  I  send  you  a  sample  of  leaves.  I  have  been 
watching  the  columns  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press 
for  some  item  in  regard  to  it,  but  failed  to  notice,  so 
I  thought  I  would  write  you  direct. — Grower,  San 
Jose. 

The  cherry  leaves  which  you  send  show  a  little  of 
the  fungus  causing  leaf  spot,  but  not  enough  to  ac- 
count for  such  manifestations  which  you  describe.  It 
is  almost  always  possible  to  find  on  thoroughly 
healthy  and  vigorous  trees  as  much  leaf  spot  as  your 
trees  show.  The  chief  injury  to  the  leaf  seems  to  be 
a  dying-back,  which  is  in  all  probability  due  to  some 
trouble  in  the  soil.  It  might  be  caused  by  drying  out 
of  the  subsoil,  or  it  might  be  caused  by  too  much  wa- 
ter in  the  subsoil,  if  irrigation  is  used.  The  only  way 
in  which  you  can  demonstrate  the  matter  would  be  to 


dig  holes  to  the  depth  of  four  or  five  feet  and  see  the 
condition  of  the  subsoil.  Remedies  would  be  drain- 
age in  case  of  excess  of  water,  or  irrigation  if  there 
is  not  enough  natural  moisture.  For  special  treat- 
ment we  should  cut  back  below  the  injured  portions, 
in  the  hope  that  the  trees  would  have  strength 
enough  to  carry  the  foliage  and  wood  which  is  now  in 
good  condition. 

Grape  Bloom  Beetle. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  an  arbor  with  American 
grapes  growing  over  it,  about  four  years  of  age.  Last 
year  the  vines  bore  a  few  bunches  of  grapes,  but  these 
small  beetles  fed  on  the  grapes  and  left  nothing  but 
the  stems.  The  grapes  are  just  blooming  and  I  am 
catching  from  fifty  to  sixty  of  the  beetles  a  day  by 
jarring  them  in  a  can  with  a  little  coal  oil  in  the  bot- 
tom. I  suppose  I  could  keep  on  catching  them  in 
this  way  every  day  and  still  never  get  rid  of  them. 
Would  it  do  to  spray  the  grapes  with  Paris  green, 
say  one  pound  to  180  gallons  of  water  ?  I  am  afraid 
to  try  it  till  I  hear  from  you.  The  little  grapes  now 
are  about  the  size  of  pin  heads. — Grower,  San  Lo- 
renzo. 

We  are  unable  at  this  moment  to  definitely  classify 
the  beetle  which  you  sent,  nor  have  we  any  reference 
to  a  beetle  doing  just  the  sort  of  work  which  you  de- 
scribe. So  far  as  treatment  goes,  however,  this 
does  not  particularly  matter.  You  have  a  choice  be- 
tween shaking  off  the  beetles  and  an  effort  to  poison 
them.  There  would  be  no  danger  whatever  in  using 
Paris  green  spray  while  the  grape  bunches  are  in 
their  present  condition.  This  view  is  based  upon  the 
fact  that  Paris  green  has  long  been  used  for  the  kill- 
ing of  flea  beetles  and  other  insects  which  injure  the 
foliage  of  the  vine,  and  in  this  practice,  of  course, 
the  young  bunches  must  have  received  part  of  the 
spray.  We  would  not  hesitate  to  use  Paris  green 
spray,  about  one  pound  to  200  gallons  of  water,  so 
far  as  any  fear  of  poisoning  the  fruit  might  go. 
Probably  nothing  short  of  an  arsenite  poison  would 
stop  the  work  of  these  insects. 

Red  Spider  on  Nectarines. 

To  the  Editor:  —  I  see  in  this  week's  Pacific 
Rural  Press  a  wash  for  red  spider.  I  have  about 
250  nectarine  trees  which  are  loaded  with  fruit,  but 
the  red  spider  is  beginning  its  work  so  that  some  of 
the  trees  are  nearly  bare.  Could  I  apply  this  sul- 
phur wash  now  without  damage  to  fruit  ?  We  have 
been  spraying  with  water  but  do  not  see  any  change 
in  trees.  Last  year  I  had  all  the  trees  sulphured 
with  dry  sulphur,  put  in  a  sack,  and  tied  to  a  long 
stick  and  shaken  over  the  tree  when  they  first  came 
came  out  in  leaf,  so  the  trees  had  no  red  spider  at  all 
last  year,  and  we  had  a  good  crop  of  nectarines. — 
Grower,  Clovis,  Fresno  county. 

The  wash  described  on  page  366  of  last  week's 
issue  is  so  highly  diluted  that  we  should  apprehend 
no  stain  from  it.  In  a  case  like  yours  it  is  very 
necessary  that  the  work  should  be  done,  and  speedily 
and  thoroughly,  because  from  what  you  say  the 
spider  has  already  secured  a  good  start  and  it  will 
be  something  of  a  question  whether  you  can  save 
enough  foliage  to  insure  the  satisfactory  progress  of 
the  fruit.  In  places  where  red  spider  is  to  be  ex- 
pected, treatment  should  begin  much  earlier  in  the 
season  before  the  insects  have  time  to  multiply  to 
such  an  extent. 

Grape  Vine  Mildew. 

To  the  Editor: — Is  not  mildew  caused  by  damp, 
sultry  weather  ?  Every  grape  grower  that  I  have 
talked  with  on  the  subject  of  mildew  claims  that  it  is 
caused  by  cold  north  wind.  I  cannot  believe  it  unless 
you  decide  in  their  favor.  They  also  sulphur  Zinfan- 
del  vines  before  mildew  makes  its  appearance.  That 
looks  like  giving  a  healthy  child  medicine  to  keep  it 
healthy. — Grape  Grower,  Cloverdale. 

Mildew  is  certainly  promoted  by  a  draft  of  cold 
air,  especially  if  it  carries  a  considerable  amount  of 
moisture.  A  straight  north  wind  is  usually  too  dry, 
but  a  northwest  wind  will  cause  a  rapid  increase  of 
the  trouble.  Sulphur  applied  in  advance  supplies 
the  vapor  to  kill  the  fungus  at  its  first  appearance. 
It  is  a  very  wise  thing  to  do  where  experience  shows 
that  vines  are  quite  liable  to  mildew.  It  is  hardly 
like  medicating  babies  ;  it  is,  perhaps,  more  like  vac- 
cinating them.  No  matter  how  strongly  the  vine 
may  be  growing,  it  will  mildew  if  the  germs  arrive 
and  conditions  are  favorable  for  their  growth. 

Apple  Scab. 

To  the  Editor: — Can  I  trouble  you  to  give  me  in- 
formation regarding  the  spots  on  the  apple  enclosed  ? 


Many  of  the  orchards  in  this  neighborhood  seem  to  be 
similarly  troubled. — Orchardist,  Eccles,  Santa  Cruz 
county. 

The  disease  is  apple  or  pear  scab — the  ruin  being 
wrought  by  a  fungus  (Fusicladium  dentriticum).  The 
proper  treatment  is  spraying  with  a  lime,  salt  and 
sulphur  wash,  or  the  winter  strength  of  Bordeaux 
mixture,  while  the  trees  are  dormant,  followed  by 
the  summer  strength  of  Bordeaux  as  soon  as  the 
leaves  are  well  out;  or  add  one  pound  of  Paris  green 
to  each  200  gallons  of  Bordeaux  if  you  wish  to  strike 
both  the  scab  and  the  codlin  moth  at  one  spraying. 
Constant  attention  to  these  treatments  is  necessary 
in  regions  where  this  scab  fungus  thrives. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
June  10,  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 
The  temperature  has  continued  slightly  below  normal 
during  most  of  the  week,  and  conditions  have  been  gen- 
erally favorable  for  grain  and  hay.  Dry  northerly  winds 
caused  slight  damage  to  wheat  and  barley  in  some  sec- 
tions. Prospects  are  still  good  for  large  grain  crops  in 
all  parts  of  tbe  valley.  A  heavy  crop  of  hay  is  being 
harvested;  the  quality  is  excellent.  Hops  are  making 
vigorous  growth  and  will  probably  yield  a  large  crop. 
New  potatoes  of  excellent  quality  are  in  market,  and 
garden  products  are  plentiful.  Green  feed  needs  rain, 
but  is  still  abundant  in  some  sections.  Deciduous  fruits 
and  grapes  are  in  good  condition,  but  are  not  maturing 
rapidly,  owing  to  cool  weather.  Citrus  fruits  are  thrifty. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 
Warm  days  and  cool  nights  during  the  week  have 
been  favorable  for  crops,  though  somewhat  retarding 
the  ripening  of  deciduous  fruits.  Grain  has  ripened  rap- 
idly, and  harvest  has  commenced  in  some  sections.  At 
Nipomo,  San  Luis  Obispo  county,  where  heading  is  now 
in  progress,  the  grain  is  reported  heavy  and  plump. 
Reports  from  all  grain  districts  indicate  that  unusually 
large  crops  of  wheat,  barley  and  oats  will  be  harvested. 
Haying  is  nearly  completed;  the  largest  crop  ever  raised 
in  San  Benito  county  is  being  harvested.  In  Alameda 
county  the  hay  crop  is  heavy  and  free  from  rust. 
Grapes  and  deciduous  fruits  are  in  good  condition,  but 
will  probably  yield  less  than  the  average  in  many  places. 
Apricots,  pears  and  prunes  are  reported  full  crops  in  the 
vicinity  of  Niles.  Corn,  sugar  beets,  hops  and  beans  are 
thrifty. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  clear,  with  warm  days  and  cool 
nights,  which  were  very  favorable  for  the  developing 
and  maturing  of  the  grain  crop.  High  north  winds  oc- 
curred in  some  localities,  but  did  no  damage.  Haying  is 
nearly  completed,  and  a  large  crop  of  good  quality  has 
been  stacked.  Grain  harvest  has  commenced  in  some 
localities,  and  the  yield  has  been  very  satisfactory.  The 
cutting  will  be  general  in  about  a  week.  Some  grain 
fields  near  Corcoran  which  were  flooded  by  the  levees 
breaking  will  probably  be  a  total  loss.  Deciduous  fruits 
and  vines  are  making  fine  progress.  Some  peaches, 
apricots  and  berries  are  being  marketed,  and  canneries 
will  commence  work  next  week.  Water  is  plentiful. 
Green  feed  is  abundant,  and  all  kinds  of  stock  are  look- 
ing well. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  continued  cool  and  cloudy  or  foggy 
nights  and  mornings,  with  moderately  high  temperature 
during  the  days.  Conditions  have  been  favorable  for 
citrus  fruits,  grain  and  sugar  beets,  but  somewhat  detri- 
mental to  deciduous  fruits  and  hay.  The  Hessian  fly 
pest  has  quite  seriously  damaged  wheat  in  portions  of 
the  San  Gabriel  valley.  In  other  sections  grain  con- 
tinues in  good  condition  and  will  yield  a  fair  crop  in 
many  places.  Haying  is  progressing  slowly,  and  the 
yield  is  not  as  expected,  much  of  the  crop  having  been 
damaged  by  late  rains.  Beets  aDd  beans  are  doing  well. 
Walnuts  are  thrifty  and  will  be  equal  to  the  average. 
Grapes  are  in  good  condition. 

Eureka  Summary.— Unseasonably  cool,  with  fresh 
northerly  wind  nearly  all  week.  Warm  weather  is  much 
needed  to  promote  the  growth  of  grain,  vegetables  and 
fruit.    Haying  is  progressing  slowly;  yield  good. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  June  12,  1901,  are.  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  VINEYARD. 

The  Phylloxera  of  the  Vine. 

By  Frederic  T.  Bioletti,  in  Bulletin  131  of  the  University 
of  California  Experiment  Station. 

The  late  discovery  of  the  phylloxera  of  the  vine  in 
several  important  grape-growing  districts  which 
have  hitherto  been  regarded  as  exempt,  has  awak- 
ened widespread  interest,  and  even  alarm,  among 
both  wine  and  raisin  producers.  In  order  to  satisfy 
the  demand  for  information  regarding  this  serious 
enemy  of  the  vine,  to  allay  the  alarm  of  those  who 
exaggerate  its  menace  to  the  industry,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  to  rouse  up  to  prompt  and  intelligent  ac- 
tion those  who  are  inclined  to  minimize  the  danger, 
the  following  brief  account  is  issued  : 

Historical. — The  phylloxera  is  a  native  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Rocky  mountains,  where  it 
is  found  living  upon  the  wild  vines.  It  is  a  minute 
insect  related  to  the  scale  insects  and  plant  lice.  It 
was  introduced  into  the  south  of  France  before  1863, 
upon  rooted  vines  sent  from  America,  though  the  in- 
sect itself  was  not  found  and  described  there  until 
1868.  The  infection  commenced  at  two  points — one 
in  the  southeast,  in  Gard,  the  other  in  the  southwest, 
near  Bordeaux.  In  1868,  when  the  nature  of  the 
pest  was  understood,  it  had  already  invaded  consid- 
erable areas.  The  two  areas  first  attacked  gradu- 
ally enlarged  until  they  touched,  about  the  year  lNHO, 
and  the  insect  began  to  spread  northward.  By  1884 
about  2,500,000  acres — more  than  one- third  of  all  the 
vineyards  of  France — had  been  destroyed,  and  nearly 
all  the  rest  were  more  or  less  affected.  The  progress 
of  the  disease  in  parts  of  southern  France  was  so 
rapid  that  in  some  towns  vine  stumps  became  the 
principal  fuel.  Since  1884  the  pest  has  continued  to 
spread  with  somewhat  less  rapidity  in  France,  partly 
because  the  most  densely  planted  vineyard  districts 
had  already  been  devastated,  but  also  because  else- 
where its  progress  was  retarded  by  quarantine  and 
other  restrictive  measures.  No  remedies  yet  dis- 
covered, however,  are  capable  of  exterminating  the 
pest;  and  to-day  there  is  no  vine-growing  region  of 
any  importance  in  France,  or  elsewhere,  exempt 
from  phylloxera. 

The  insect  was  probably  introduced  into  California 
upon  vines — cuttings  or  roots — imported  from  France, 
though  it  was  possibly  introduced  from  several 
sources  and  at  several  points.  It  was  first  noticed 
in  the  southern  part  of  Sonoma  county,  in  the  valley 
surrounding  the  old  town  of  Sonoma,  about  1874.  By 
1880  vines  killed  by  the  insect  had  been  found  in  Napa, 
Solano  and  Placer  counties,  and  hundreds  of  acres 
had  been  pulled  up  in  Sonoma  valley.  Since  then  the 
insect  has  spread  to  all  the  important  grape-growing 
regions  of  California  north  of  Tehachapi,*  and  prob- 
ably not  less  than  30,000  acres  have  been  de- 
stroyed. 

The  Insect. — The  phylloxera  occurs  normally  in 
four  forms,  which  have  been  called  by  Victor  Mayet : 

1.  The  gall  insect,  or  form  of  multiplication. 

2.  The  root  insect,  or  form  of  devastation. 

3.  The  winged  insect,  or  form  of  colonization. 

4.  The  sexual  insect,  or  form  of  regeneration. 
The  gall  insect  lives  upon  the  leaves,  and  is  the 

commonest  form  on  the  wild  vines  in  the  native  hab- 
itat of  the  insect.  It  rarely  occurs  in  California.  In 
Europe  it  is  often  found  upon  American  and  rarely 
upon  European  varieties.  It  causes  little  swellings 
or  galls  upon  the  leaves  and  younger  parts  of  the 
vine,  which,  though  sometimes  very  numerous,  do  lit- 
tle permanent  injury.  The  chief  danger  from  the 
gall  form  is  that  it  multiplies  with  astonishing  rapid- 
ity and  migrates  from  the  leaves  to  the  soil.  Here 
it  attacks  the  roots  and  gives  rise  to  the  root  form, 
which  is  the  "  form  of  devastation,"  the  one  which 
finally  destroys  all  the  vines  it  attacks  which  are 
"non-resistant."  Every  insect  of  the  root  form 
which  reaches  maturity  lays  about  twenty-five  or 
thirty  eggs,  each  of  which  is  capable  of  developing 
into  a  new  egg  layer,  needing  no  fertilization.  As 
there  are  from  five  to  seven  such  generations  during 
the  year,  the  increase  in  numbers  is  extremely 
rapid. 

Sometimes  during  the  summer,  usually  in  July  or 
August,  some  of  the  eggs  laid  by  the  root  insects  de- 
velop into  insects  of  slightly  different  form,  called 
nymphs.  They  are  somewhat  larger  than  the  normal 
root  form  and  show  slight  protuberances  on  the  sides, 
which  finally  develop  into  wings.  These  are  winged 
or  colonizing  insects,  which  emerge  from  the  soil, 
and,  though  possessing  very  weak  powers  of  flight, 
are  capable  of  sailing  a  short  distance,  and,  if  a  wind 
is  blowing,  may  be  taken  many  rods  or  even  miles. 
Those  which  reach  a  vine  crawl  to  the  under  side  of 
a  leaf  and  deposit  from  three  to  six  eggs.  These  eggs 
are  of  two  sizes,  the  smaller  of  which  produce  males 
and  the  larger  females.  The  female,  after  fertiliza- 
tion, migrates  to  the  rough  bark  of  the  two-year-old 
wood,  where  she  deposits  a  single  egg,  called  the 
winter  egg,  which  remains  upon  the  vine  until  the 
following  spring.    The  insect  which  hatches  from  this 

*Th«  phylloxera  is  said  to  have  been  found  once  In  southern  Cali- 
fornia; but,  as  tne  vineyard  was  upr  oted  and  destroyed,  the  insec 
was  probably  extirpated. 


egg  in  the  spring  goes  either  to  the  young  leaves  and 
becomes  a  gall  maker,  or  descends  to  the  roots  and 
gives  rise  to  a  new  generation  of  egg-laying  root 
feeders.  The  normal  and  complete  life  cycle  of  the 
phylloxera  appears  to  be  as  follows  :  Male  and  fe- 
male insects,  one  generation  in  autumn;  gall  insects, 
one  to  five  generations  while  the  vines  are  in  leaf;  root 
insects,  an  unknown  number  of  generations  through- 
out the  year;  nymphs,  which  become  winged  insects, 
one  generation  in  midsummer.  The  gall  stage  may 
be  omitted,  as  it  generally  is  in  California,  and  the 
insects  which  hatch  from  the  fertilized  eggs  laid  by 
the  female  go  directly  to  the  root  and  produce  off- 
spring, which  are  indistinguishable  from  the  root 
form  produced  in  the  normal  cycle.  For  how  many 
generations  the  root  form  can  exist  and  reproduce 
and  exist  without  the  invigoration  supposed  to  come 
from  the  sexual  form  is  not  known,  but  certainly  for 
four  years  and  probably  for  more.  The  gall  form  on 
American  vines  can  be  prevented  by  spraying  the 
vines  in  winter  with  liquids  to  kill  the  winter  eggs  ; 
but  this  treatment  has  no  effect  on  the  root  forms, 
which  in  California  hibernate  abundantly  in  the 
soil. 

All  forms  of  the  phylloxera  are  extremely  minute, 
the  root  form  being  about  one-twenty-fifth  of  an  inch 
long  when  it  reaches  the  adult  egg-laying  stage,  and 
little  more  than  half  this  length  when  young  and  ac- 
tive. It  is  just  large  enough  to  be  seen  by  the  un- 
aided eye  in  a  good  light  when  its  appearance  is 
known,  and,  by  the  help  of  a  glass  magnifying  five 
diameters,  its  legs  and  antennae  are  plainly  visible. 
Its  color  is  light  greenish-yellow  in  summer,  and 
somewhat  darker  in  winter;  so  that  when  numerous 
the  attacked  roots  appear  as  though  dusted  in  spots 
with  powdered  mustard  or  cinnamon.  The  newly- 
hatched  insect  is  fairly  active,  and  at  first  moves 
about  from  place  to  place  on  the  roots;  but  finally, 
when  it  reaches  the  egg-laying  stage,  inserts  its  suck- 
ing tube  into  the  root  and  remains  fixed. 

Nature  of  Injury.— The  amount  of  nutriment 
taken  from  the  vine  by  such  minute  insects,  even 
when  present  in  the  immense  numbers  in  which  they 
sometimes  occur,  is  not  sufficient  to  account  for  the 
disastrous  effect  upon  the  plant.  The  death  of  the 
vine  is  due  to  the  decay  which  sets  in  wherever  the 
phylloxera  has  attacked  the  roots.  Wherever  a 
phylloxera  inserts  its  sucking  tube  a  swelling  is  pro- 
duced, composed  of  soft  tissue,  which  soon  decays. 
When  this  swelling  occurs  at  the  end  of  a  young 
rootlet,  growth  in  length  is  stopped;  when  it  occurs 
on  the  larger  roots,  a  kind  of  "cancer"  or  decay 
spot  is  finally  formed,  which  soon  extends  around  the 
root,  and  all  below  the  point  of  attack  dies. 

During  the  first  year  or  two  after  a  vine  is  at- 
tacked there  is  little  apparent  damage.  In  fact,  the 
effect  of  the  phylloxera  is  equivalent  to  root  pruning, 
and  in  some  cases  results  in  an  unusually  large  crop 
of  grapes.  The  year  after  this  crop,  however,  the 
vine  having  endured  the  double  strain  of  heavy  bear- 
ing and  root  injury,  is  unable  to  recuperate  and  gen- 
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Fig.  1.   Young  roots  of  vine  attacked  by  phylloxera. 

»  —  Nodosities  or  >  welllnga  caused  by  the  Insect 
B—  One  of  these  nodosltti  s  enlarged,  showing  position  of 
the  Insect  (PI  a  jd  oue-slded  chancier  of  the  swe. ling. 
Fio  I,   Galls  or  swellings  caused  by  nematode  worms,  which  oc- 
cur on  vioe  roots  In  wet  s  >ils.   Note  their  symmetrical 
axial  character,  which  distinguishes  them  from  phyllox- 
era nodoBltles 
M-Eggs  of  tee  nematodes  found  In  these  galls. 

erally  dies.  In  rich,  moist  soil  the  death  of  the  vine 
is  not  so  sudden,  and  two,  or  even  three,  small  crops 
may  bo  obtained  after  symptoms  of  the  disease  are 

evident. 

Methods  of  Dispersal. — The  ways  in  which  new 
vines  and  vineyards  become  infested  may  be  classed 
as  natural  and  artificial.  The  natural  ways  may  be 
inferred  from  what  has  been  said  of  the  life  history  of 
the  insect.  From  a  vine  first  attacked  the  root  form 
spreads  through  the  soil  to  neighboring  vines  slowly 
but  continuously,  thus  forming  the  so-called  "oil 
spots."  A  typical  oil  spot  of  several  years'  standing 
will  show  several  dead  vines  in  the  center,  then  a 
ring  of  vines  with  very  short  growth  and  no  grapes, 
i  next  another  ring  where  the  growth  is  not  of  normal 
vigor,  but  where  the  crop  may  be  equal  to  or  larger 
than  that  of  the  healthy  vines.  Such  a  spot  enlarges 
its  area  year  after  year  at  a  gradually  accelerating 
rate  as  the  front  of  the  invading  army  becomes 
longer.    The  rate  of  advance  will  vary  with  the  soil 


and  climate,  but  will  probably  never  exceed  40  feet 
or  50  feet  annually.  If  this  were  its  only  method  of 
spreading,  the  insect  could  be  controlled  or  even  ex- 
terminated with  comparative  ease.  Unfortunately, 
it  is  able  to  spread  much  more  rapidly  by  means  of 
the  winged  form,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  extension 
over  the  south  of  France  was  due  principally  to  this 
agency.  In  California,  though  the  winged  form  has 
been  found,  it  seems  to  be  rare,  which  probably  ac- 
counts to  some  extent  for  the  comparative  slowness 
with  which  new  districts  have  become  infested.  The 
artificial  methods  of  dispersal  are  here  probably  more 
effectual  in  spreading  the  insect  than  the  natural. 
The  insects  are  taken  from  one  part  of  the  vineyard 
to  another  on  pieces  of  the  roots  of  infested  vines, 
adhering  to  the  plows  or  other  implements  used  in 
cultivation,  while  they  are  introduced  into  new  local- 
ities on  rooted  vines  or  cuttings  brought  from  in- 
fested districts. 

Methods  of  Combating  the  Pest.— The  methods 
to  be  used  in  resisting  this  foe  of  the  vineyardist  may 
be  divided  into  groups  corresponding  "to  different 
stages  of  infection  and  to  varying  local  conditions. 
There  are  three  cases  to  be  distinguished,  viz.  : 

1.  The  district  is  uninfested. 

2.  A  few  small  infested  spots  are  known  in  the  dis- 
trict. 

3.  The  district  is  badly  infested,  i.  e.,  shows  many 
and  widely  distributed  infested  spots,  even  though 
none  of  the  spots  is  large. 

Keeping  Out  the  Insect.— In  the  first  case  all 
efforts  should  be  directed  to  keeping  out  the  pest, 
and  the  only  effective  means  is  a  rigidly  enforced  em- 
bargo on  all  material  capable  of  introducing  it. 
Wherever  the  vineyard  interest  is  of  sufficient  im- 
portance this  should  extend  to  the  exclusion  from 
infested  districts  not  only  of  all  vine  roots  and  cut- 
tings, but  also  of  all  other  plants,  such  as  nursery 
stock,  potatoes,  etc.,  which  are  taken  from  below 
i  the  ground.  Although  the  phylloxera,  so  far  as 
known,  feeds  on  nothing  but  the  vine,  there  is  always 
danger  of  eggs  or  insects  being  contained  in  the 
earth  attached  to  any  kind  of  root.  This  measure, 
consistently  carried  out,  has  kept  the  province  of 
Algiers  free  from  infection,  though  the  neighboring 
province  of  Constantine  has  been  a  prey  to  the  pest 
for  many  years. 

Eradication. — In  the  second  case,  where  the  in- 
sect has  already  obtained  a  foothold,  the  first  step 
to  take  is  to  determine  as  nearly  as  possible  the  ex- 
act extent  of  the  infested  area.  If  it  is  found  to  be 
confined  to  a  small,  isolated  vineyard,  an  effort  should 
be  made  to  completely  eradicate  the  pest.  This  can 
be  done  only  by  destroying  the  vineyard,  subjecting 
it  to  what  is  called  the  "  death  treatment."  This  is 
best  done  (after  grubbing  up  all  the  vines  and  burn- 
ing them  on  the  ground)  by  making  an  embankment 
around  the  whole  vineyard  and  then  running  water 
onto  it  until  it  is  converted  into  a  lake.  The  water 
should  be  kept  continuously  at  a  depth  of  at  least  6 
inches  until  all  the  insects  are  destroyed.  The  best 
time  to  do  this  is  in  May  or  June,  as  at  that  time  four 
weeks'  continuous  flooding  is  sufficient  to  kill  both  in- 
sects and  roots.  It  is  important  that  every  root 
should  be  killed  in  order  that,  if  any  insect  survives 
the  flooding,  it  will  die  for  lack  of  food.  Where  flood- 
ing is  impracticable,  the  vines  should  be  grubbed  out 
and  burned  in  the  same  way,  and  the  ground  kept 
clean  of  all  growth  for  at  least  one  year.  This  is  in 
order  that  any  suckers  which  may  come  up  from  the 
roots  may  be  destroyed  immediately.  If  crops,  or 
even  weeds,  are  allowed  to  grow,  some  of  these  suck- 
ers may  escape  observation  and  serve  to  keep  the 
insects  alive  to  spread  the  pest  the  next  year.  If  the 
affected  spot  is  not  too  large,  it  is  well  to  disinfect 
the  soil  with  bisulphide  of  carbon.  This  is  applied  by 
pouring  one  ounce  each  into  holes  placed  2  feet  apart 
all  over  the  land  to  be  treated.  These  holes  should 
be  about  1  foot  deep  and  can  be  made  with  a  small 
crowbar  or  dibble.  After  pouring  in  the  liquid,  the 
hole  should  be  closed  by  pressing  earth  into  it  with 
the  foot. 

In  a  Badly  Infested  District. — If,  however,  the 
pest  has  obtained  a  foothold  in  several  vineyards  of 
the  district,  or  in  a  large  vineyard,  it  is  practically 
hopeless  to  attempt  to  eradicate  it.  In  this  case  all 
we  can  reasonably  hope  to  do  is  to  delay  the  spread 
of  the  pest  as  much  as  possible  and  in  the  meantime 
to  place  all  new  vineyards  on  a  permanently  phyllox- 
era-resistant basis.  Every  infested  spot  in  the  dis- 
trict should  be  diligently  sought  out  and  treated. 
The  treatment  consists  in  digging  up  and  burning 
every  vine  in  each  spot  which  shows  symptoms  of 
attack,  together  with  at  least  three  rows  of  appa- 
rently healthy  vines  surrounding  them.  Disinfection 
of  the  soil  of  these  spots  by  flooding  or  with  bisul- 
phide of  carbon  is  then  advisable  wherever  practi- 
cable, but  in  any  case  these  spots  should  be  strictly 
isolated  in  all  farming  operations.  In  cultivating  the 
healthy  parts  of  the  vineyard,  to  pass  through  the 
infested  spots  with  plows  or  hoes  is  a  most  effective 
method  of  accelerating  the  spread  of  the  insect.  The 
search  for  infested  spot9  is  most  easily  and  thoroughly 
done  in  July  or  August,  as  at  that  time  the  shortness 
of  growth  in  the  "  oil  spots  "  is  more  readily  detected 
and  the  insects  are  easily  found,  as  they  are  in  large 
numbers  on  the  surface  roots  and  generally  also  on 
the  trunk  of  the  vine  just  below  the  surface  of  the 
soil.    The  search  for  and  destruction  of  infested  spots 
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should  be  repeated  every  year,  and  if  commenced  in 
the  early  stages  of  infection  and  prosecuted  thor- 
oughly in  every  vineyard  throughout  a  district  will 
effectually  prolong  the  life  of  the  bulk  of  the  vines  for 
many  years.  As  soon  as  the  actual  presence  of  the 
phylloxera  is  a  district  is  known,  and  all  hopes  of  per- 
manently eradicating  it  are  abandoned,  the  embargo 
should  be  modified  to  the  extent  of  admitting  vine 
cuttings.  These  should  be  introduced,  however, 
under  strict  quarantine  regulations,  including  disin- 
fection by  responsible  and  properly  instructed  per- 
sons. Rooted  vines,  or  cuttings  with  pieces  of  old 
wood  attached,  should  still  be  kept  out,  as  they  can- 
not be  disinfected  with  any  certainty. 

However  conscientiously  and  completely  these 
measures  are  enforced,  a  time  will  arrive  sooner  or 
later  when  the  cost  of  inspection  and  eradication  will 
be  greater  than  any  benefit  to  be  derived  from  them. 
We  are,  then,  face  to  face  with  the  third  set  of  con- 
ditions. We  must  accept  the  phylloxera  as  a  perma- 
nent inhabitant  of  the  district  and  consider  the  best 
method  of  growing  our  vines  in  spite  of  its  presence. 
By  this  time  all  embargo  or  quarantine  regulations 
are  useless  and  should  be  repealed. 

Of  the  many  thousands  of  methods  proposed  and 
tested  for  maintaining  a  vineyard  in  spite  of  the  phyl- 
loxera, but  very  few  have  been  of  the  slightest  prac- 
tical value,  and  only  four  are  at  present  used  to  any 
important  extent.    These  methods  are  : 

1.  Injection  of  carbon  bisulphide. 

2.  Flooding  or  submersion. 

3.  Planting  in  sand. 

4.  Planting  resistant  vines. 

The  first  two  methods  aim  at  destroying  the  insect, 
the  last  two  at  rendering  the  vines  immune  to  their 
attack.  As  neither  of  the  insecticidal  methods  can 
be  applied  with  sufficient  thoroughness  to  completely 
eradicate  the  pest  without  also  killing  the  vines,  the 
treatments  have  to  be  repeated  every  year  in  order 
to  destroy  the  offspring  of  the  few  insects  which 
escape  the  treatment  of  the  previous  year.  For  this 
reason  these  methods  are  being  abandoned  every- 
where, especially  in  all  new  plantings,  in  favor  of  the 
others,  which  after  the  vineyard  is  properly  started 
involve  no  further  expense  ;  and  as  planting  in  sand 
is  of  very  limited  and  local  applicability,  it  may  be 
said  that  at  present  the  only  method  that  need  c  on- 
cern  grape  growers  in  California  very  seriously  is  the 
use  of  resistant  vines.  This  tendency  to  resort  to 
resistant  vines  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  methods 
is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  statistics  of  the 
vineyards  of  Herault,  one  of  the  chief  grape  growing 
districts  of  France,  and  that  in  which  the  conditions 
most  resemble  those  of  California  : 

i — ACRES  OF  VINES-^ 

1880.  1890.  1899. 

1.  Carbon  bisulphide                    6,600  6,200  800 

2.  Submerged                              3,900  15,000  11,000 

3.  Planted  in  sand   9,900  1,200 

4.  Resistant  vines                        6,600  311,000  440,000 

Bisulphide  op  Carbon. — This  is  a  liquid  which  vol- 
atilizes very  rapidly  at  ordinary  temperatures  and 
gives  off  a  poisonous  and  highly  inflammable  carbon. 
This  vapor  is  heavier  than  air  and  therefore  gradu- 
ally replaces  and  saturates  the  air  in  the  interstices 
of  the  soil  when  the  liquid  is  injected.  It  is  used  at 
the  rate  of  from  125  to  250  pounds  per  acre,  and  may 
be  applied  at  any  time  except  during  blossoming  and 
the  ripening  of  the  fruit.  Two  treatments,  one 
directly  after  the  vintage  and  the  other  a  week  or  so 
before  blossoming,  give  the  best  results.  The  liquid 
is  applied  by  pouring  from  one-quarter  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  ounce  into  holes  made  from  18  inches 
to  2  feet  apart  all  over  the  vineyard,  care  being 
taken  not  to  put  any  nearer  than  1  foot  from  a  vine. 
The  holes  are  made  from  12  to  15  inches  deep,  and 
are  closed  immediately  after  pouring  in  the  liquid  by 
pressing  the  soil  with  the  foot.  The  holes  may  be 
made  with  an  iron  rod  or  dibble ;  but  where  the 
method  is  employed  on  a  large  scale  special  injectors 
are  used,  which  may  facilitate  the  work.  The  injec- 
tions are  best  made  when  the  soil  is  fairly  firm,  and 
it  is  neither  very  wet  nor  very  dry.  This  method 
succeeds  only  in  rich,  deep,  loose  soils,  and  cannot  be 
used  successfully  in  soil  containing  much  clay,  or  on 
dry,  rocky  hillsides.  It  is  most  effective  in  sandy 
soils,  where  the  nature  of  the  soil  is  itself  unfavor- 
able to  the  insect.  It  is  least  successful  in  warmer 
locations,  where  the  insect  is  prolific  and  most  harm- 
ful, and  is  used  chiefly  in  the  cooler  locations,  where 
the  phylloxera  does  least  damage.  Vines  which  are 
much  weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  insects  cannot 
be  successfully  treated,  and  all  treated  vines  require 
fertilization  and  most  thorough  cultivation.  The  an- 
nual cost  of  material  alone  would  be  from  $15  to  $25 
per  acre,  at  the  present  market  price  of  carbon 
bisulphide. 

Submersion. — This  is  a  cheaper  and  more  effective 
method  of  controlling  phylloxera,  but  is  necessarily 
applicable  to  but  few  locations,  and  even  where  most 
successful  is  gradually  giving  way  to  the  more  satis- 
factory use  of  resistant  vines.  Its  chief  use  is  to 
preserve  vineyards  which  are  already  in  bearing, 
and  it  may  be  of  use  temporarily  in  some  locations  in 
California.  During  submersion  the  vineyard  must  be 
covered  continuously  with  at  least  6  inches  of  water, 
as  the  object  is  to  drown  the  insects — that  is,  to  kill 
them  by  depriving  them  of  air.  If  the  surface  be- 
comes exposed  even  for  a  brief  interval,  air  will  be 


absorbed  and  the  insects  given  a  new  lease  of  life.  In 
very  porous  soils  submersion  is  impracticable  on 
account  of  the  large  amount  of  water  required,  and 
ineffective  for  the  reason  that  the  rapid  passage  of 
the  water  carries  sufficient  air  into  the  soil  to  keep 
the  insects  alive.  Submersion  is  most  effective  in 
destroying  the  insects  when  they  are  in  their  most 
active  condition — that  is,  in  summer.  At  this  time, 
unfortunately,  the  vine  is  most  sensitive  to  injury. 
The  most  favorable  time,  then,  for  submersion  is  as 
soon  as  the  vines  have  ceased  active  growth  and  be- 
fore the  phylloxera  have  entered  their  hibernating 
or  dormant  condition.  This  in  most  parts  of  Califor- 
nia will  be  some  time  in  October.  At  this  period  the 
flooding  need  last  but  a  week  or  ten  days  ;  a  month 
later,  two  or  three  weeks,  while  during  the  remain- 
der of  the  winter  little  good  results  unless  the  sub- 
mersion is  prolonged  for  thirty-five  or  forty  days, 
and,  indeed,  in  some  soils  of  the  extreme  south  of 
France  two  months  has  been  found  necessary.  As 
the  insect  is  most  susceptible  in  midsummer,  it  was 
at  one  time  thought  that  a  copious  irrigation  at  that 
time  sufficient  to  destroy  most  of  the  insects  with- 
out injuring  the  vines  could  be  effected.  At  present 
a  flooding  in  July  for  not  exceeding  forty-eight  hours 
is  practiced  in  a  few  places,  but  only  to  supplement 
winter  flooding  or  the  injection  of  carbon  bisulphide. 
The  insecticidal  value  of  the  short  submersion  which 
the  vines  will  withstand  at  this  time  seems  to  be  very 
slight.  Its  main  value  seems  to  be  in  promoting  a 
vigorous  growth  of  new  rootlets  to  replace  those  that 
have  been  injured. 

Planting  in  Sand. — Though  no  thoroughly  satis- 
factory explanation  has  been  given,  the  fact  is  estab- 
lished that  in  certain  very  sandy  soils  vines  are  unin- 
jured by  phylloxera.  All  sandy  soils  are  unfavorable 
to  the  increase  of  the  insect,  and  vines  planted  in 
them  die  more  slowly  than  in  others  ;  but  for  com- 
plete immunity  the  soil  must  contain  at  least  60%  of 
siliceous  sand.  The  looser  and  more  fine-grained  the 
sand,  the  more  resistance  it  offers  to  the  insect.  Cal- 
careous sands,  those  containing  notable  quantities  of 
clay — all  those,  in  fact,  which  have  a  tendency  to 
forms  in  lumps  or  "cake" — offer  less  resistance. 


Grape  Leaf  Beetles. 

Alexander  Craw,  quarantine  officer  and  entomolo- 
gist of  the  California  State  Board  of  Horticulture, 
has  published  the  following  : 

I  received  specimens  of  this  destructive  beetle  in 
May  last  from  Horticultural  Commissioner  William 
H.  Robinson  of  Stockton  ;  also  grape  leaves  showing 
the  result  of  their  work,  an  illustration  of  which  is 
herewith  appended.  I  afterwards  received  speci- 
mens from  other  grape  growing  districts,  which 
prove  it  to  be  widely  distributed. 

They  are  nearly  \  inch  in  length.  Some  specimens 
are  black,  others  reddish  brown.  The  base  of  the 
antennfe  and  the  tibia  are  reddish.  They  attack 
the  leaf,  cutting  long,  narrow  slits,  and  where  very 
numerous  will  kill  young  vines,  unless  checked  in 
their  depredations.  As  soon  as  they  make  their  ap- 
pearance in  the  spring  the  vines,  if  not  in  bearing, 
should  be  thoroughly  sprayed  with  Paris  green,  one 
pound  to  200  gallons  of  water.  Moisten  the  Paris 
green  with  a  little  water,  and  when  placed  in  the 
tank  keep  it  constantly  stirred  while  spraying. 
They  drop  as  soon  as  disturbed,  and  can  be  captured 
upon  bearing  vines  by  spreading  a  sheet  under  them 
and  shaking  them  off,  when  they  can  be  destroyed  by 
burning  in  a  portable  fire.  This  work  should  be  done 
in  the  morning,  when  they  are  sluggish. 
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Patrons  Charge  for  Creamery  Butter. 

To  the  Editor: — I  submit  for  your  kind  considera- 
tion my  creamery  statement  for  a  few  days  in  March, 
and  ask  you  if  you  will  tell  the  actual  cost  of  the  but- 
ter purchased  by  me  of  the  creamery  for  home  use  ? 

Number  of  pounds  milk  for  the  month  of  March. . .  1,692 

Average  oil  test   2.2 

Number  of  pounds  butter  to  the  100  pounds  milk . .  3.55 

Total  pounds  butter  60.06 

Price  per  pound,  @  16c  $9  71 

Making,  @3Jc   2  10   $7  61 

Butter  for  home  use,  7  lbs.,  @16c.  1  12 

Check  to  balance  $6  49 

It  seems  to  me  I  paid  194  cents,  but  the  creamery 
gentlemen  say  it  was  16  cents.  If  so,  who  paid  for 
its  manufacture?  My  milk  made  60.06  pounds  of 
butter;  they  charged  3§  cents  for  making  the  entire 
product  into  butter;  then  I  purchased  seven  pounds 
at  16  cents,  and  I  think  3J  cents  should  be  added  to 
it  in  order  to  ascertain  the  exact  cost.  It  is  the  in- 
tention of  the  creamery  to  charge  us  16  cents — the 
same  as  we  receive  in  the  open  market,  which  nets 
us  12J  cents — and,  in  order  to  do  so,  I  think  12£  cents 
should  be  the  price,  which,  with  the  cost  of  manufac- 
ture (3£  cents)  would  make  16  cents.  The  creamery 
people  desire  to  correct  the  error,  if  there  be  one, 
and  they,  as  well  as  myself,  desire  your  opinion. 

SACRAiMENTO  Counit. 

The  creamery  manager  is  right.    The  16  cents  per 


pound  is  the  total  cost  of  the  butter  to  you.  It  is  not 
butter  at  all  until  that  3j  cents  expenditure  is  made 
upon  it.  If  you  wish  to  save  that  cost,  you  must 
spread  the  cream  on  your  bread  and  not  buy  any 
butter.  If  the  creamery  man  should  sell  you  fat  in 
butter  form  at  the  value  of  butter  fat  still  in  the 
cream,  he  would  give  you  butter,  not  at  cost,  but  just 
as  much  below  cost  as  the  outlay  has  been  to  give  it 
the  form  you  desire.  The  net  butter  fat  to  you  and 
the  actual  cost  of  raw  material  to  him  is  12 J  cents. 
The  cost  of  making  must  be  added,  so  the  16  cents  is 
the  total  cost  to  you. 


Exportation  of  Siberian  Butter. 

Russian  papers  state  that  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  of  Russia  has  entered  into  a  contract  with 
a  commercial  house  at  Riga  to  establish  a  direct  line 
of  steamers  between  that  city  and  London,  for  the 
purpose  of  exporting  those  agricultural  products  of 
Russia  which  are  easily  spoiled  en  route.  The  Riga 
firm  has  had  refrigerator  steamers  built,  and  weekly 
trips  will  be  inaugurated  in  the  near  future. 

Fast  freight  trains  will  leave  the  station  at  Ob,  on 
the  Siberian  Railroad,  for  the  shipment  of  butter. 
Each  train  will  consist  of  twenty-five  special  cars 
with  refrigerating  equipments,  containing  about 
eight  tons  of  butter  per  car.  The  route  is  by  way  of 
Kainsk,  Tatarskaja,  Omsk,  Petropaulowsk,  Kurgan, 
Chelyabinsk,  Batraki,  Rusajewka,  Moscow  and  Bo- 
logoge  to  Riga,  where  the  train  will  arrive  every 
third  Thursday.  As  soon  as  the  line  between  Mos- 
cow and  Kreuzburg  is  completed,  this  route  will  be 
taken,  the  distance  being  shorter. 

For  these  special  trains  the  railroads  have  had  138 
refrigerator  cars  built.  Ice  will  be  supplied  at  the 
various  stations  of  the  Siberian  and  other  railroads. 

After  arriving  at  Riga  the  butter  will  be  inspected, 
and,  if  necessary,  repacked  for  steamer  transporta- 
tion. This  fast  freight  train  will  also  transport 
other  articles,  provided  they  do  not  interfere  with 
the  shipments  of  butter.  In  this  manner  35,000 
barrels  of  butter  will  be  exported  during  the  sum- 
mer, each  barrel  containing  from  130  to  150  pounds. 

Richard  Guenther, 

Frankfort,  April  27,  1901.  Consul-General. 

Here  is  a  factor  which  may  have  to  be  counted  in 
in  our  ambition  to  do  the  dairy  business  for  the  new 
Orient.  If  the  Russians  can  send  so  much  butter 
westward  to  London,  why  can  they  not  send  much 
also  eastward  to  her  new  railway  terminals  in  the 
north  of  China  ? 


Household  Tests  for  Detection  of  Oleomargarine. 

The  U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture  has  in  press 
and  will  soon  issue  Farmers'  Bulletin  No.  131,  en- 
titled "  Household  Tests  for  the  Detection  of  Oleo- 
margarine and  Renovated  Butter."  It  was  pre- 
pared by  G.  E.  Patrick,  Assistant  in  the  Division 
of  Chemistry.  The  bulletin  describes  the  method  of 
making  renovated,  or  "  process"  butter,  and  refers 
to  the  usual  methods  for  distinguishing  genuine  but- 
ter from  renovated,  and  both  from  oleomargarine. 

Two  household  tests  are  given — the  boiling  test 
and  the  Waterhouse  test.  The  former  has  been  in 
use  for  about  ten  years,  and  was  originally  used  only 
for  the  detection  of  oleomargarine,  but  after  the  ad- 
vent of  renovated  butter  the  test  was  found  to  serve 
almost  equally  well  in  distinguishing  this  product 
from  genuine  butter,  although  not  from  oleomar- 
garine. 

It  may  be  conducted  in  the  kitchen  as  follows: 
Take  a  piece  of  the  sample  about  the  size  of  a  chest- 
nut, put  it  in  an  ordinary  tablespoon  and  hold  it  over 
the  flame  of  a  kerosene  lamp,  turned  low,  with  chim- 
ney off.  Hasten  the  process  of  melting  by  stirring 
with  a  splinter  of  wood;  then  increase  the  heat  and 
bring  it  to  as  brisk  a  boil  as  possible.  After  the 
boiling  has  begun,  stir  the  contents  of  the  spoon 
thoroughly,  not  neglecting  the  outer  edges,  two  or 
three  times  at  intervals  during  the  boiling — always 
shortly  before  the  boiling  ceases.  A  gas  flame,  if 
available,  can  be  more  conveniently  used. 

Oleomargarine  and  renovated  butter  boil  noisily, 
sputtering  (more  or  less)  like  a  mixture  of  grease 
and  water  when  boiled,  and  produce  no  foam,  or  but 
very  little.  Renovated  butter  usually  produces  a 
very  small  amount.  Genuine  butter  boils  usually 
with  less  noise  and  produces  an  abundance  of  foam. 
The  difference  in  regard  to  foam  is  very  marked  as  a 
rule. 

The  Waterhouse  test,  designed  a  year  or  so  ago  by 
C.  H.  Waterhouse,  at  that  time  dairy  instructor 
at  the  New  Hampshire  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts,  is  as  follows:  Half  fill  a  100  cc. 
beaker  with  sweet  milk;  heat  nearly  to  boiling  and 
add  from  five  to  ten  grams  of  butter  or  oleomar- 
garine. Stir  with  a  small  rod,  which  is  preferably  of 
wood  and  about  the  size  of  a  match,  until  the  fat  is 
melted.  The  beaker  is  then  placed  in  cold  water  and 
the  milk  stirred  until  the  temperature  falls  suf- 
ficiently for  the  fat  to  congeal.    At  this  point  the 
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fat,  if  oleomargarine,  can  easily  be  collected  to- 
gether in  one  lump  by  means  of  the  rod,  while  if  but- 
ter, it  will  granulate  and  not  be  so  collected.  The 
distinction  is  very  marked.  The  stirring  is  not,  of 
necessity,  continuous  during  the  cooling,  but  it  should 
be  stirred  as  the  fat  is  solidifying  and  for  a  short 
time  before.  The  milk  should  be  well  mixed  before 
being  turned  into  the  beaker,  as  otherwise  cream 
may  be  turned  from  the  top  and  contain  so  much 
butter  fat  that  the  test  is  vitiated  for  oleomargarine. 

The  test,  in  a  slightly  modified  form  adapted  to 
household  conditions,  has  been  quite  carefully  studied 
in  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  where,  under  certain  specified  condi- 
tions, it  has  given  satisfactory  results  in  a  large 
number  of  trials  in  distinguishing  oleomargarine  from 
both  renovated  and  genuine  butter.  These  condi- 
tions are  essential,  since  under  other  conditions  reno- 
vated butter  might  be  mistaken  for  oleomargarine. 
The  bulletin  contains  detailed  directions  for  conduct- 
ing the  test. 

When  to  Cut  Alfalfa. 

H.  M.  Cottrell  of  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station 
concludes  that  alfalfa  should  be  cut  when  not  more 
than  one-tenth  of  the  plants  have  come  in  bloom. 
Cut  at  this  early  stage,  the  yield  of  hay  for  the  sea- 
son will  be  much  greater  than  if  the  alfalfa  is  cut 
near  maturity,  and  every  pound  of  hay  secured  will 
be  worth  more  for  feed. 

At  the  Kansas  Experiment  Station  a  strip  through 
a  field  of  alfalfa  was  cut  when  one-tenth  was  in  bloom 
and  another  strip  was  cut  after  full  bloom  had  past. 
The  strip  cut  early  was  nearly  ready  to  cut  the 
second  time  when  that  cut  after  full  bloom  was  being 
harvested  the  first  time.  The  strip  cut  early  grew 
vigorously  through  the  season  and  made  three  cut- 
tings and  a  good  aftermath.  The  strip  cut  after  full 
bloom  gave  a  low  yield  the  first  cutting  and  did  not 
grow  sufficiently  to  yield  a  good  second  cutting. 
Early  cuttings  seem  to  invigorate  the  plant. 

The  late  cutting  of  the  first  crop  seems  to  injure 
the  plant  more  than  at  any  other  time,  and  we  have 
found  it  profitable  to  cut  alfalfa  the  first  time  as  soon 
as  one-tenth  was  in  bloom,  even  though  the  weather 
was  bad  and  we  knew  that  the  crop  would  spoil  in 
curing.  The  increased  yield  from  succeeding  cut- 
tings over  that  cut  late  much  more  than  makes  up 
for  the  loss  of  the  first  crop. 

Successful  clover  growers,  the  first  time  they  try 
alfalfa,  often  ruin  the  stand,  so  that  it  has  to  be 
plowed  up,  by  waiting  to  cut  until  it  reaches  the 
stage  at  which  clover  is  usually  cut. 

The  great  value  of  alfalfa  is  the  large  amount  of 
protein  it  contains — that  material  in  feed  that  is  ab- 
solutely necessary  for  the  formation  of  blood,  lean 
meat  and  milk.  The  higher  the  protein  in  alfalfa, 
the  more  valuable  the  crop.  The  Chemical  Depart- 
ment of  this  station  found  the  effect  of  cutting  alfalfa 
at  different  stages  as  follows: 

Protein. 

One- tenth  in  bloom  18.5% 

One-half  in  bloom  17.2% 

In  full  bloom  14.4% 

The  Colorado  Experiment  Station  found  the  effect 
of  cutting  alfalfa  as  follows: 

Protein. 

Coming  in  bloom  18. 5% 

Half  in  bloom  14.6% 

In  full  bloom  12.9% 

The  Utah  Experiment  Station  for  five  years  cut 
alfalfa  at  different  stages  of  maturity  and  fed  the 
crop  in  producing  beef.  The  average  production  per 
year  per  acre  was  as  follows: 

Hay,  tons.    Beef,  lbs. 

In  fir9t  bloom  5.35  706 

In  full  bloom  4.90  562 

Half  blooms  fallen  4.55  490 

These  experiments  made  in  three  States— Kansas, 
Colorado  and  Utah— prove  that  alfalfa  cut  in  the 
first  bloom  will  give  the  greatest  yield  and  feeding 
value.  The  leaves  of  alfalfa  contain  more  than  three 
times  as  much  protein  as  the  stems,  a  ton  of  alfalfa 
leaves  containing  as  much  protein  as  2800  pounds  of 
bran.  Every  care  should  be  taken  in  curing  alfalfa 
to  save  the  leaves. 

Special  Dairy  Course. 

The  University  of  California  proposes  to  offer  a 
special  dairy  course  during  the  fall  of  1901,  beginning 
early  in  October  and  continuing  for  eight  or  ten 
weeks.  The  course  will  be  especially  designed  for 
persons  who  wish  to  prepare  themselves  to  manage 
and  operate  creameries,  skimming  stations,  cheese 
factories,  and  such  ranch  dairies  as  use  modern  dairy 
machinery.  The  instruction  given  will  consist  of 
practical  work  in  operating  dairy  machinery,  in  but- 
ter and  cheese  making  and  in  testing  milk  for  fat 
and  adulterations.  Lectures  and  recitations  will 
also  be  given  on  milk  and  its  various  products, 
breeds  of  dairy  cattle  and  principles  of  breeding  ani- 
mals, feeding  animals,  dairy  chemistry,  dairy  bacteri- 
ology, and  veterinary  science.  An  announcement 
giving  detailed  information  in  regard  to  the  Dairy 
School  will  be  issued  about  August  1st.  This  an- 
nouncement will  be  mailed  free  to  all  requesting  it 
upon  addressing  the  College  of  Agriculture,  Berke- 
ley, California. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Continuance  of  the  Prune  Association. 


At  their  meeting  in  San  Jose,  on  June  8th,  the 
stockholders  of  the  California  Cured  Fruit  Associ- 
ation decided  to  continue  business  at  the  old  stand 
and  with  the  old  force  of  employes. 

The  election  resulted  in  the  choice  of  the  following: 
Directors— H.  G.  Bond,  Santa  Clara,  1229  votes; 
H.  W.  Meek,  San  Lorenzo,  1330  votes;  L.  F.  Graham, 
San  Jose,  1170;  W.  P.  Cragin,  Campbell,  8(18;  F.  N. 
Woods,  Cupertino,  1244;  A.  B.  Fletcher,  Campbell, 
1083;  J.  O.  Hayes,  San  Jose,  1263  ;  J.  B.  De  Jarnett, 
Colusa,  1297;  Charles  Foreman,  Los  Angeles,  1246; 
Thomas  Jacob,  Visalia,  1295;  W.  E.  Woolsey,  Fulton, 
1223. 

The  Board  re-elected  the  old  officers  :  President 
Bond,  Vice-President  Meek,  Treasurer  Woods  and 
Secretary  Barstow. 

There  was  a  conference  on  the  plans  and  policy  for 
the  year,  and  President  Bond  was  appointed  a  com- 
mittee of  one  to  meet  the  packers  and  take  up  and 
settle  the  matter  of  the  modification  of  the  con- 
tract. 

The  Executive  Committee  adopted  a  resolution  re- 
nouncing their  salary  of  $300  a  month  and  making 
their  pay  $10  a  day  for  each  day  of  actual  session. 
This  is  the  same  pay  drawn  by  the  other  members  of 
the  Board  and  is  in  accordance  with  the  wish  of  the 
majority  of  members  who  voted  in  favor  of  such 
an  amendment  to  the  by-laws.  This  action  was  rati- 
fied by  the  entire  Board.  While  the  by-law  was  de- 
feated for  lack  of  the  necessary  two-thirds  vote,  it 
thus  becomes  effective.  The  members  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee  are  H.  W.  Meek,  L.  F.  Graham  and 
F.  N.  Woods.    All  were  re-appointed. 

Inspector  Gilman  resigned  his  position  and  will  en- 
ter the  service  of  a  private  firm  for  the  coming  year 
because  of  an  increase  in  salary.  President  Bond  has 
not  named  a  successor. 

The  President's  Report. — President  Bond  sub- 
mitted a  long  report  of  the  operations  of  the  year,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  outline: 

It  showed  that  there  are  under  contract  with  the 
Association  54,472  acres,  32,256  acres  being  in  Santa 
Clara  valley,  or  87%  of  the  total  acreage  of  the  State. 
There  are  3737  members  of  the  Association,  eighty- 
five  packing-houses  and  five  receiving  stations.  The 
inspector's  department  has  cost  $23,324.41,  or  37 J 
cents  per  ton  to  date,  and  the  total  cost  of  insurance 
has  been  $13,621.40. 

The  president  says  a  mistake  was  made  in  placing 
the  basic  price  at  3  cents  in  view  of  the  large  crops 
of  fruit  that  were  harvested  last  year  in  this  country 
and  Europe.  The  receipts  of  fruit  for  the  year  in 
the  various  warehouses  amounted  to  124,924,102 
pounds;  total  sales,  59,417,491  pounds,  leaving  on 
hand  65,506,611  pounds.  The  total  receipts  were 
$1,730,640.61. 

The  expenses  of  the  Association  were:  Packers' 
charges  as  per  contract,  $252,457;  insurance  on 
prunes,  $16,219;  advertising,  $41,196;  taxes,  $8640; 
transfer  charges,  $213;  organization,  $14,288;  can- 
vassed accounts,  unadjusted,  $2457;  operating  ex- 
penses, $79,653;  payment  for  account  of  members, 
$1,189,662;  members'  fees,  $1074;  cash  on  hand, 
$124,576. 

The  president  says  the  general  result  of  the  past 
year's  work  has  proved  that  it  is  entirely  practicable 
to  do  the  business  required  to  handle  the  entire  crop 
of  the  State  at  one  general  office;  that  the  system  of 
keeping  the  books  is  both  practical  and  economical; 
that  prices  have  been  better  by  one-half  than  they 
would  have  been  had  not  the  Association  existed  and 
that  the  amount  already  paid  in  dividends  is  equal  to 
what  the  members  would  have  received  for  their  en- 
tire crop  had  the  former  ruinous  system  of  general 
competition  prevailed. 

He  holds  that  prices  and  sales  have  not  been  satis- 
factory on  account  of  the  conditions.  He  admits 
that  mistakes  have  been  made,  but  they  were  to 
have  been  expected.  The  basic  price  should  have 
been  2i  or  2i  and  3  cents.  The  fact  that  there  was 
an  unusually  large  crop  at  home  and  abroad  and 
that  members  of  the  Association  were  helping  to 
keep  up  the  supply  of  the  outside  packers  form  some 
of  the  causes  why  the  great  bulk  of  the  fruit  has  not 
been  marketed. 

The  report  contained  an  explanation  of  many  things 
that  hitherto  had  been  hazy,  and  almost  from  the 
start  ho  had  almost  the  entire  body  of  growers  with 
him,  and  they  remained  so  to  the  end  of  the  day.  The 
report  was  valuable,  in  that  it  contained  information 
that  would  have  been  impossible  to  obtain  without 
organization,  and  which  will  be  almost  invaluable  for 
future  information. 

Some  surprise  was  evident  when  the  president  an- 
nounced that  if  continued  in  office  another  year  it 
would  be  his  policy  to  sustain  the  Association  by  com- 
petition and  thus  overcome  all  opposition,  forcing 
outsiders  to  join  the  Association  for  their  own 
protection ;  and  yet  there  was  almost  unanimous 
approval  of  it.  His  new  departure,  also,  of  abrogat- 
ing the  present  packers'  contract  was  endorsed. 

The  Packers'  Association. — The  annual  meeting 
of  the  California  Packers'  Company  (the  packers 


allied  with  the  Association)  met  on  June  8  with  Presi- 
dent Griffin  in  the  chair.  There  was  a  full  attend- 
ance. The  annual  reports  of  the  president  and  of 
Secretary  and  Manager  Hersey  were  presented  and 
accepted.  The  directors  of  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association  were  present,  as  has  been  stated, 
and  a  conference  was  had  on  matters  of  mutual  in- 
terest. 

The  following  were  elected  as  directors:  W.  M. 
Griffin,  R.  W.  Hersey,  A.  E.  Castle,  A.  G.  Freeman, 
C.  B.  Bills,  F.  S.  Johnson  and  F.  H.  Holmes.  The 
only  change  is  the  election  of  Mr.  Bills  in  place  of  A. 
J.  Haetman,  who  declined  a  re-election  on  account  of 
press  of  other  business. 

In  the  afternoon  the  Board  met  and  organized  by 
the  re-election  of  W.  M.  Griffith  president  and  R.  W. 
Hersey  secretary  and  manager. 

No  statement  could  be  secured  about  what  took 
place  at  the  annual  meeting,  though  it  was  conceded 
that  the  contract  with  the  Association  and  the  policy 
of  it  were  considered. 

ARBORICULTURE. 

Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs. 


By  Donald  Ccrrie  at  the  Cbino  Farmers'  InHtltute. 

Arboriculture  is  an  important  branch  of  agricul- 
ture and  in  our  age  receives  more  attention  than  in 
former  times.  The  increase  of  wealth,  the  growing 
refinement  of  progressive  civilization,  enhanced  by 
learning  and  inventive  science,  urge  the  masses  to 
surround  themselves  with  all  the  beauty  which  Na- 
ture so  abundantly  provides  for  the  edification  of  our 
senses,  as  well  as  the  exaltation  of  our  ideas  of  all 
that  is  becoming  and  beautiful  in  our  immediate  sur- 
roundings. It  is  not  our  intention  to  teach  the 
esthetic  doctrine  that  physical  phenomena  alone  can 
satisfy  the  spiritual  cravings  of  our  inner  natures ; 
but  whom  of  us  can  snatch  a  brief  holiday  from  the 
exigency  of  daily  toil  to  spend  a  few  hours,  maybe,  in 
the  forest  primeval  or  the  shady  canyons  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas  and  not  return  refreshed  in  body  and 
mind  by  the  soothing  influences  of  Mother  Nature. 

California  is  blessed  with  a  climate  in  which  the 
majority  of  cultivatable  plants  will  thrive.  Austra- 
lian, Japanese  and  South  African  trees  thrive  almost 
as  well  as  in  their  own  habitat,  and  some  of  them,  in- 
deed, if  the  ax  is  not  used  on  them  ere  they  come  to 
maturity,  just  as  well.  Many  varieties  of  the  acacias, 
prized  in  less  favored  countries  as  greenhouse  plants, 
grow  here  to  reach  their  natural  size. 

A.  Melonoxylon,  A.  Dealbata  or  silver  wattle,  is 
very  ornamental.  A.  Decurrens,  green  or  black 
wattle,  is  good  for  sidewalk  or  windbreak,  and  A. 
Mollissima  is  very  ornamental  and  free  flowering. 

Of  the  blue  gums,  Eucalyptus  robusta  or  swamp 
mahogany,  E.  Saligna  or  weeping  gum,  are  good 
lawn  trees.  Of  the  cedars,  the  Himalayan  cedrus 
deodara  is  a  beautiful  tree  with  bluish-green  foliage. 
The  atlas  cedar,  cedrus  Atlantica,  is  of  a  more  rigid 
habit.  Both  are  desirable  for  lawn  decoration.  Of 
the  Japan  cedars,  cryptomerias,  with  a  glaucous 
green  foliage,  are  extremely  beautiful  trees.  Of 
cupressus,  Govens  cypress  and  the  blue  cypress 
from  the  Guadalupe  islands  do  well  in  this  locality 
and  are  well  worthy  a  place  in  every  collection.  The 
empress  tree,  "  Paulonia  imperalis,"  if  properly 
grown  when  young  will  make  an  excellent  shade  tree 
and  is  a  very  rapid  grower,  with  flowers  of  violet 
shade  and  trumpet  shaped. 

For  a  sidewalk  tree  none  is  more  elegant  than  the 
camphor  tree.  It  should  be  grown  on  one  stem  and 
kept  trimmed  to  a  proper  height,  so  as  to  form  an 
unbrella-like  head.  In  a  few  years  it  will  develop 
into  a  soft-tinted,  graceful  specimen  that  will  greatly 
add  to  the  attractiveness  of  any  dwelling  place.  Of 
the  ornamental  pines,  Araucaria  Bidwellii  is  a  very 
majestic  tree  of  symmetrical  and  pyramidal  shape, 
with  spiny,  glossy  foliage  ;  and  the  Norfolk  island 
pine,  A.  Excelsa,  is  unsurpassed  in  beauty  and  grace- 
fulness. The  Chilian  pine,  A.  Imbricata,  is  very  de- 
sirable, both  for  its  symmetry  and  hardiness.  The 
Australian  flame  tree,  with  large  shining  palm-like 
leaves  and  coral-red  flowers,  stands  the  drouth  well 
and  makes  a  splendid  shade. 

Of  American  varieties,  Tillia  Americana  or  Amer- 
ican linden  is  a  handsome  tree,  and  Juniperus  Ber- 
mudina  is  easily  grown  and  has  a  very  striking  ap- 
pearance. The  Irish  juniper  is  a  tree  erect  in  habit 
and  of  moderate  size,  and  looks  extremely  well  as  a 
single  specimen  where  a  tree  of  compact  habit  is  re- 
quired. The  Japan  juniper  of  bluish  foliage  is  also  a 
compact  tree,  suited  for  similar  purposes.  The 
carob  tree,  or  Saint  John's  bread,  stands  the  drouth 
well  and  grows  to  a  fair  size  in  this  locality.  Of  the 
ficuses,  the  Moreton  bay  ficus  is  the  most  suitable 
for  this  locality  and  gives  good  satisfaction. 

Of  shrubs,  suitable  for  the  decoration  of  either 
parks  or  private  places,  there  are  a  large  number 
available:  forthesias,  deutzias,  hibiscuses,  hydrangea, 
fancy  privets,  magnolias,  pittosporums,  spireas, 
wigelias  and  many  others  of  hardier  nature,  such  as 
myrtles,  berberies,  unonymus  or  spindle  tree,  caly- 
canthus;  many  varieties  of  yuccas,  palms  and  dracae- 
nas  should  be  placed  in  suitable  situations  to  enhance 
and  diversify  the  attractiveness  of  the  arboretum. 
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BUTTE. 

Black  Gnats  Worry  Farmers.— 
Chico  Record:  During  the  past  few  days 
the  black  ^nats  have  made  life  miserable 
for  the  residents  of  eastern  Glenn  county. 
Minute  as  they  are,  they  are  a  most  per- 
sistent, annoying  little  pest  of  the  plains. 
In  the  hay  fields  the  men  adopt  various 
methods  of  battling  with  the  little  fellows, 
the  most  popular  method  being  that  of 
wearing  a  veil.  No  man  enters  a  hay 
field  without  having  first  prepared  him- 
self for  the  attack  of  the  gnats.  He  puts 
a  veil  over  his  hat  and  gloves  on  his 
hands,  providing  he  has  been  able  to  get 
these  equipments.  Otherwise  he  smears 
axle  grease,  lard  or  bacon  grease  over  his 
head,  neck  and  hands,  and  carries  with 
him  a  supply  for  renewing  the  coating. 
Under  such  treatment  he  manages  to  get 
through  the  day. 

Ran  Against  a  Swarm  op  Bees. — 
Red  Bluff  People's  Cause:  Richard  White 
and  his  wife,  who  live  on  Elder  creek  near 
George  Eaton's  place,  were  driving  along 
the  road  a  few  days  ago,  and  Mr.  White 
saw  a  ewarm  of  bees  coming  towards  him. 
In  an  instant  the  bees  had  settled  down 
on  the  head  of  one  of  his  horses.  He 
stopped  his  wagon  and  was  in  a  quandary 
what  to  do.  The  team,  however,  was 
gentle  and  the  horse  did  not  attempt  to 
run.  Finally  he  began  to  rake  the  bees 
off  the  horse,  using  a  piece  of  wood  for  the 
purpose.  The  animal  threw  his  nose  up 
into  the  air  and  they  were  easily  raked 
down,  but  many  of  them  stung  the  poor 
horse  before  he  got  rid  of  them. 

Cattle  Thieves  Kill  Stock  for 
Hides.  —  Willows  Promoter:  Superin- 
tendent J.  D.  Murphy  of  the  Phelan 
ranch,  near  Chico,  while  showing  some  of 
the  stock  to  a  cattle  buyer  from  San  Fran- 
cisco, discovered  in  the  brush  near  the 
river  the  remains  of  a  fine  fat  steer.  The 
parties  had  taken  what  they  wanted  for 
use,  also  the  hide.  This  made  Mr.  Mur- 
phy continue  his  search  and  he  succeeded 
in  finding  evidence  to  convince  him  that 
quite  a  number  of  his  fine  fat  cattle  had 
been  killed,  and  in  each  instance  the  hides 
had  been  carried  away. 

COLUSA. 

First  Load  of  Barley.  —  Colusa 
Herald:  Frank  Yates  last  Wednesday 
brought  into  Colusa  the  first  load  of  new 
barley  of  the  season.  The  grain  ran  103 
pounds  to  the  sack,  and  the  sacks  were 
not  well  filled.  It  will  run  108  pounds  to 
the  sack.  Mr.  Yates  has  ninety  acres  of 
this  class. 

Growing  Rye.  —  Colusa  Sun:  Fred 
Farnsworth  has  a  patch  of  rye  growing 
and  he  has  fed  it  down — tramped  it  down; 
when  the  April  rains  came  it  looked  past 
all  chances  for  growing  again,  but  he  gave 
it  a  little  chance  and  now  he  has  a  good, 
big  crop — he  thinks  as  much  as  fifteen 
sacks  to  the  acre.  It  has  been  a  very 
profitable  crop  to  him.  He  tells  us  he  is 
going  to  plant  it  on  a  little  low  and  thin 
land  he  has,  and  see  what  it  will  do  there. 
We  know  what  it  will  do.  It  will  grow 
better  on  our  alkali  land  than  any  other 
grain,  and,  if  it  is  fed  down,  any  land  can 
soon  be  reclaimed  from  alkali,  and  the 
reclamation  be  made  one  of  the  most 
profitable  acts  of  farming. 

GLENN. 

Glenn  Ranch  Being  Cut  Up.-  Co- 
lusa Sun :  Andrew  Hopkins  of  Grand 
Island  has  purchased  120  acres  of  the 
Glenn  ranch,  paying  for  it  $4800.  Mr. 
Hopkins  is  one  of  the  most  conservative 
of  the  farmers  of  Colusa  county,  and  his 
judgment  on  the  value  of  land  is  second  to 
that  of  no  man  in  the  Sacramento  valley. 
There  have  been  other  sales,  denoting 
that  the  whole  ranch  will  very  soon  find 
purchasers  in  small  subdivisions. 

KERN. 

First  Wheat  of  the  Season. — 
Bakersfield  Californian,  June  6:  For  sev- 
eral years  Kern  county  has  been  first  in 
the  market  with  early  wheat  and  this 
year  is  no  exception  to  the  rule.  The 
first  wheat  of  the  season  in  this  State,  two 
carloads,  has  just  been  purchased  by  the 
Kern  County  Land  Company  for  the 
Kern  River  mills  and  has  already  been  de- 
livered. One  car  came  from  A.  J.  Fowler 
and  was  shipped  from  Pampa,  and  the 
other  was  consigned  by  J.  M.  and  O.  B. 
Kimberlin  from  Fomosa.  The  Fowler 
wheat  was  grown  at  the  Rock  Pile,  about 
17  miles  from  Bakersfield,  up  against  the 
mountains,  and  is  of  fair  quality  consider- 
ing the  dry  season.  The  second  car  was 
grown  near  Kimberlina,  a  section  that  has 
become  famous  for  its  early  wheat, 
Messrs.  Kimberlin  having  for  several 
years  been  first  in  the  market  with  the 
season's  grain. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Beets  at  Hemet.— Hemet  News:  The 


sugar  beets  that  were  planted  in  October 
are  now  nearly  twelve  inches  in  circum- 
ference. One  was  taken  this  week, 
weighed  and  sent  to  the  factory  at  Chino. 
Its  weight  was  a  little  more  than  two 
pounds.  The  beets  show  signs  of  ripen- 
ing. Fruit,  grain  and  hay  ripen  earlier 
in  the  interior  than  they  do  on  the  coast. 
The  same  should  happen  with  sugar  beets. 
In  this  latter  event,  sugar  beet  culture 
has  another  advantage  at  Hemet.  If  the 
beets  planted  on  the  Hemet  tract  last 
October  were  dug  up  now,  the  yield  would 
be  at  the  rate  of  more  than  twenty  tons 
to  the  acre.  Evidence  continues  to  accu- 
mulate that  Hemet  will  become  a  fine 
sugar  beet  section.  Irrigation  is  a  neces- 
sary condition.  Another  important  con- 
sideration is  that  the  plant  does  not  seem 
to  be  injured  by  frost.  Early  in  April  the 
wheat  in  the  low  lands  of  the  San  Jacinto 
valley  was  injured  in  that  way,  while 
sugar  beets  sown  in  October  were  not 
affected,  and  those  planted  at  Ethanac  in 
February  were  uninjured  by  frost. 

Encouraging  Prospects.  —  River- 
side Press,  June  7  :  Crop  prospects  from 
all  over  Riverside  county,  on  the  whole, 
are  of  a  most  encouraging  character.  It 
is  too  early  to  make  an  accurate  forecast 
on  the  orange  crop,  but  the  present  out- 
look is  excellent.  The  only  real  failure  is 
on  the  apricot  crop.  Indio  and  Hemet 
are  the  only  two  points  where  a  good 
showing  is  made  on  that  fruit.  Peaches, 
pears  and  grapes  promise  a  heavy  crop. 
The  hay  and  grain  crop  is  uneven,  but 
is  certainly  the  best  in  many  years.  When 
two  and  two  and  a  half  tons  of  hay  are 
cut  to  the  acre,  as  some  localities  report, 
that  is  certainly  very  fair.  The  farmers 
of  Riverside  county  seem  to  have  in  sight 
one  of  the  most  prosperous  years  since  the 
county  was  formed. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Immense  Output  of  Cherries. — 
San  Bernardino  Sun:  A  thousand  pounds 
of  cherries  are  being  picked  daily  from 
the  orchards  at  Yucaipe,  and  this  output 
would  be  increased  could  more  boys,  men 
or  women  be  secured  to  do  the  picking 
There  was  a  time  when  people  living  near 
in  this  part  of  the  State  believed  that  the 
only  good  cherries  to  be  found  at  the  fruit 
markets  were  those  shipped  from  San 
Jose  or  Alameda  county.  This  idea  has 
now  undergone  a  change,  as  the  cherries 
grown  in  Yucaipe  valley,  20  miles  east  of 
this  city,  are  said  to  be  superior  to  the 
northern  fruit  in  size,  flavor  and  coloring. 
Protected  as  Yucaipe  is  by  the  surround- 
ing mountains  from  frosts  and  winds,  the 
orchardists  are  able  to  produce  a  fruit 
which  is  of  the  richest  coloring  and  ex- 
tremely palatable  to  the  taste.  A  trouble 
experienced  by  the  owners  of  southern 
California  cherry  orchards  is  the  birds 
that  come  in  great  flocks  with  the  picking 
season,  or  a  little  before,  and  which 
threaten  to  destroy  the  entire  crop.  In- 
deed, it  is  surprising  to  know  the  amount 
of  cherries  that  a  single  bird  can  mutilate 
in  one  day.  Especially  is  this  so  just  be- 
fore the  fruit  fully  ripens,  as  the  birds 
simply  peck  at  the  ripe  side  of  the  cherry, 
after  which  it  hops  to  another,  and  each 
peck,  however  small,  destroys  the  fruit 
for  commercial  use. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Mustard  Crop  Less  Promising.— 
Lompoc  Record,  June  8:  The  yellow 
mustard  has  taken  up  the  moisture  so 
fast  on  moist  soils  as  to  show  signs  of  not 
maturing  so  well  as  was  believed  possible 
three  weeks  ago.  Many  will  be  disap- 
pointed in  the  yield  anticipated.  Crops 
that  were  placed  at  fifteen  bags  per  acre 
will  fall  off  one-third  to  one-half,  while 
some  will  fall  below  these  figures.  There 
has  also  been  an  overestimate  in  the  yield 
of  red  mustard,  although  that  variety  is 
holding  up  better  than  the  yellow  by  far, 
because  it  was  further  advanced  when  the 
rain  came  the  last  of  April,  many  crops 
being  out  of  bloom,  while  most  of  the  yel- 
low had  its  principal  growth  of  stalk  yet 
to  make  before  blooming,  which  has  ab- 
sorbed most  of  the  moisture.  The  crop  of 
mustard  will  fall  many  thousand  bags 
short  of  the  most  conservative  estimates 
of  the  yield  of  both  varieties.  While  the 
red  variety  is  well  beyond  the  danger  line 
from  heat,  the  yellow,  much  of  it,  is  just 
where  two  or  three  days  of  wind  and  hot 
weather  would  do  it  a  great  damage  and 
cut  short  the  yield  perceptibly.  Those 
who  have  calculated  on  such  a  large  out- 
put will  find  their  estimates  falling  by 
more  than  one-third.  If  the  price  can  be 
kept  up  to  3J  cents  per  pound,  as  now 
seems  probable,  the  farmer  will  be  satis- 
fied; anything  below  this  price  will  yield 
less  than  cost  of  production  to  many. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Fine  Wheat  Crop.— Gilroy  Gazette, 
June  7:  Within  four  miles  of  Gilroy,  on 
the  beautifully  located  San  Martin  ranch, 
is  one  of  the  finest  lots  of  growing  wheat 
ever  seen  in  the  valley.  There  are  2000 
acres  of  this  grain,  and  the  sight  is  both 


impressive  and  cheering,  demonstrating 
the  productive  value  of  good  land  when 
favored  by  an  adequate  rainfall.  The 
average  height  of  the  grain  is  5  feet  6 
inches,  and  in  some  places  it  rises  to  a 
height  that  hides  from  view  a  person 
standing  in  its  midst.  The  stalks  have 
fully  headed  out,  and  it  is  estimated  that 
the  yield  will  average  seventeen  sacks  to 
the  acre. 

Suit  Over  Prune  Trees.— Mercury, 
June  6:  The  suit  of  L.  P.  Brackett 
against  S.  Martens  for  85000  was  given  a 
hearing  before  Judge  Rhodes  in  Depart- 
ment 3  of  the  Superior  Court  yesterday. 
Brackett  is  a  prominent  farmer  residing 
north  of  this  city  on  the  Alviso  road,  and 
Martens  is  a  nurseryman  in  the  same  vi- 
cinity. A  few  years  ago  Brackett  pur- 
chased 1000  young  French  prune  trees 
from  Martens  and  planted  them  on  his 
ranch.  When  about  four  years  old,  it  is 
alleged,  all  the  trees  died  and  Brackett 
was  out  labor  and  all  expenses.  Brackett 
then  filed  a  suit  against  Martens  for  $5000, 
alleging  as  a  cause  for  action  that  the 
trees  had  not  been  budded  as  represented 
by  the  defendant. 

Canneries  Slow  to  Open.  —  San 
Jose  Herald,  June  8 :  The  tardiness  of 
the  fruit  season  is  becoming  a  serious 
problem  to  the  canners.  A  year  ago  al- 
most every  cannery  in  the  county  was 
running  a  large  force  at  this  time.  This 
season  operations  have  not  begun,  except 
in  a  limited  way,  and  the  indications  are 
that  at  least  two  weeks  will  elapse  before 
any  work  of  any  extent  is  attempted.  In 
a  desultory  manner  all  the  canneries  have 
put  up  some  fruit  already.  The  Ainsley 
cannery  at  Campbell  is  working  with  a 
limited  force  and  expects  to  increase  it  the 
coming  week.  The  Flickinger  and  the 
Golden  Gate  Packing  Co.  institutions  are 
the  only  exceptions.  Neither  has  as  yet 
formally  "opened  the  season, "  although 
in  both  some  work  has  been  done.  The 
Golden  Gate  Packing  Co.  announced  last 
week  that  they  would  begin  operations  on 
Monday  and  nearly  200  women  put  in  an 
appearance.  The  fruit  on  hand  only  jus- 
tified the  turning  of  the  machinery  for 
two  hours.  There  will  be  no  dearth 
of  help.  All  the  canners  say  they  have 
had  more  applications  for  employment 
than  they  can  possibly  consider. 

Good  Outlook  for  Wine  Grape  In- 
dustry.—Gilroy  Gazette,  June  7:  Choice 
wine  grapes  are  said  to  be  worth  this  sea- 
son $25  a  ton,  and  we  understand  that  in 
San  Francisco  dealers  are  offering  to  make 
contracts,  covering  a  term  of  years,  to 
pay  $20  a  ton  for  all  wine  grapes  that  may 
be  produced.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  phylloxera  is  destroying  15,000  acres 
of  vines  each  year.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
check  its  ravages,  shrewd  growers  are 
planting  vineyards  of  resistant  vines,  and 
by  the  time  they  come  into  bearing  the 
production  throughout  the  State  will 
have  become  so  limited  that  the  output  of 
the  new  vineyards  will  likely  command 
prices  that  will  net  good  profits.  A  party 
of  San  Jose  bankers  and  business  men  have 
selected  a  portion  of  the  San  Martin 
ranch  with  the  intention  of  planting  the 
same  to  resistant  vines  this  coming  fall. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Big  Order  for  Ladybugs.— Wat- 
sonville  Pajaronian,  June  6:  The  Orchard- 
ists' Association  had  a  well-attended  meet- 
ing at  the  Board  of  Trade  rooms  last  Sat- 
urday afternoon.  Horticultural  Commis- 
sioner C.  H.  Rodgers  gave  an  instructive 
talk  on  the  habits  and  work  of  the  "lady- 
bug,"  and  showed  a  number  of  these  ben- 
eficial insects  in  different  stages  of  devel- 
opment and  also  at  work.  The  lady  bug 
loves  to  feed  on  the  woolly  aphis,  and 
Pajaro  valley  apple  orchards  have  quite  a 
supply  of  this  character  of  food  ready  for 
ravenous  ladybugs.  This  friend  of  the 
orchardist  does  not  take  kindly  to  the 
central  seotion  of  this  valley.  Probably  it 
prefers  a  "  warmer  clime."  It  is  at  home 
in  the  Pajaro  foothiils,  and  in  the  Green 
Valley  section  is  very  abundant  some 
years.  Mr.  Rodgers  suggested  that  these 
foes  of  the  woolly  aphis  be  brought  here 
during  the  summer  from  the  Chualar  dis- 
trict, where  they  are  usually  found  in 
large  swarms  and  where  they  can  be  gath- 
ered at  little  expense.  His  suggestion  was 
adopted,  and  orders  for  100,000  ladybugs 
were  placed.  The  woolly  aphis  is  going 
to  have  a  lively  year  in  Pajaro  valley. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Big  Grain  Crop.— San  Luis  Obispo 
Tribune,  June  7:  The  yield  of  grain  at 
Cayucos  promises  to  exceed  earlier  ex- 
pectations, and  some  individuals  predict 
a  yield  surpassing  the  phenomenal  crop 
of  1899,  when  100,000  sacks  were  shipped 
over  the  Cayucos  wharf.  The  quality  of 
the  grain  is  said  to  be  excellent,  and  the 
crop  of  hay  large  and  of  superior  quality. 
The  demand  for  ranch  and  dairy  hands  is 
so  great  that  it  is  feared  a  scarcity  of  har- 
vest help  will  be  experienced  when  the 
rush  of  grain  gathering  begins. 


STANISLAUS. 

Creamery  Receipts  of  Milk  Dou- 
bled.—Modesto  Herald,  June  6 :  The 
Modesto  creamery  business  for  May  was 
double  that  of  April,  the  opening  month. 
The  skimming  station  handled  97,484 
pounds  and  the  main  station  30,192  pounds 
of  milk,  the  latter  also  converting  3000 
pounds  of  cream  from  the  Bald  Eagle 
ranch.  From  225  pounds  to  250  pounds 
of  butter  were  made  daily.  The  butter 
finds  ready  sale  at  home  and  abroad.  San 
Francisco  commission  men  rate  it  Al. 

Much  Grain  Burned.— Modesto  Her- 
ald, June  6: — The  season's  grain  fires  en- 
tered with  a  rush  this  week,  entailing 
heavy  losses.  On  Sunday  a  blaze  charged 
to  a  Sierra  Railway  locomotive  destroyed 
160  acres  of  wheat  and  40  acres  of  barley, 
the  property  of  Mrs.  Fogarty,  near  Occi- 
dental station;  25  acres  of  wheat,  the 
property  of  Robert  Benson,  and  40  or  50 
acres  of  wheat  and  25  tons  of  hay  in  the 
stack,  belonging  to  D.  O'Meara.  A  large 
area  of  pasturage  was  also  consumed. 
Jonn  Clark,  near  Oakdale,  lost  60  acres  of 
wheat  by  fire  on  Monday;  insured  for  ten 
sacks  to  the  acre.  On  the  same  day,  in 
the  hills  8  miles  southwest  of  Los  Banos, 
a  fire  swept  over  a  section  of  grain  and 
twenty-five  sections  of  pasture.  A  blaze 
Tuesday  afternoon  cost  Fred  Bartch  of 
Westley  about  100  acres  of  summer-fallow 
wheat;  insured.  A.  L.  Yates  lost  40  acres 
of  wheat  on  Sunday.  A  fire  in  Wood  & 
Williams'  grain,  8  miles  northeast  of 
Waterford,  last  evening,  consumed  20 
acres  of  wheat,  and  60  acres  of  wheat  and 
a  stack  of  hay  on  adjoining  land  farmed 
by  H.  Palmer.  Both  lots  of  wheat  were 
insured. 

SONOMA. 

Great  Crop  of  Beets. — Santa  Rosa 
Press-Democrat:  T.  B.  Burkett,  superin- 
tendent of  the  big  sugar  beet  ranch  near 
Schellville,  known  as  the  Jones  ranch, 
says  he  has  230  acres  in  beets  and  esti- 
mates that  the  crop  will  be  from  ten  to 
twenty  tons  to  the  acre.  At  least,  the 
company  has  engaged  shipping  capacity 
for  a  crop  of  ten  tons  to  the  acre. 

SUTTER. 

First  Carload  of  Green  Fruit. — 
Sutter  County  Farmer,  June  17:  The 
first  carload  of  green  fruit  for  this  season 
was  shipped  from  here  this  week,  the 
fruit  being  gathered  from  the  orchards  in 
this  vicinity.  It  consisted  mostly  of 
plums,  apricots  and  peaches,  and  will  be 
sold  in  the  Eastern  markets.  If  the  mar- 
ket holds  good  and  f.  o.  b.  sales  prevail, 
considerable  green-fruit  shipping  will  be 
done  this  season. 

TULARE. 

Squirrel  Tails  Galore.  —  Visalia 
Delta,  June  6  :  A.  R.  Cutler,  clerk  of  the 
board  of  supervisors,  received  affidavits 
Saturday  from  the  justice  of  the  peace  at 
White  River  certifying  to  claims  for  32,000 
squirrel  tails.  The  White  River  country 
must  be  especially  adapted  to  the  squirrel 
family.  Possibly  each  squirrel  grows  two 
tails.  At  the  present  bounty  $960  will  be 
required  to  pay  for  that  batch. 

First  Packing  of  Fresh  Plums. — 
Visalia  Delta,  June  6 :  The  Earl  Fruit 
Co.  began  operations  at  its  packing  house 
in  this  city  Tuesday.  Quite  a  force  of 
young  ladies  were  set  at  work  packing 
Clyman  plums,  Tragedys  and  Prunus 
Simonis  for  the  first  carload.  This  force 
will  be  augmented  from  day  today,  and 
by  next  week  business  will  be  rushing. 

VENTURA. 

Ventura  County's  Crops.— Nord- 
hoff  Ojai:  There  will  be  about  200,000 
tons  of  sugar  beets  harvested  in  this  sec- 
tion this  year.  There  are  now  growing  in 
the  valley  14,000  acres  of  beets,  which  will, 
at  fourteen  tons  to  the  acre,  produce  a 
crop  of  196,000  tons.  This  is  considered 
to  be  a  very  conservative  estimate.  It  will 
be  the  largest  ever  raised  here.  It  is  esti- 
mated that  the  Lima  bean  yield  will  be 
over  500.000  sacks.  About  300,000  sacks 
of  this  amount  will  be  raised  in  the  valley 
surrounding  El  Rio,  Oxnard  and  Huene- 
me.  The  Los  'Posas,  Pleasant  valley, 
Simi  and  the  other  side  of  the  river  will 
produce  the  remaining  200,000  sacks. 
Buyers  are  now  contracting  at  $3  50  per 
cental.  The  grain  yield  is  estimated  at 
350,000  bags,  mostly  barley  and  wheat. 
The  yield  will  be  the  largest  since  1897. 
The  last  rains  were  of  great  benefit. 

YUBA. 

Condition  of  The  Hop  Crop. — 
Wheatland  Four  Corners,  June  8:  The 
past  week  has  not  favored  the  hop  yards. 
The  north  wind  of  the  forepart  of  the 
week  whipped  the  vines  badly  and  the 
following  hot  weather  is  forcing  the  vines 
into  the  beariqg  period.  If  extremely  hot 
weather  prevails  for  the  remainder  of 
June  we  may  look  for  a  light  hop  crop;  if 
warm  growing  weather  prevails  the  crop, 
will  be  large. 
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The  Heart  of  the  Tree. 

What  doe9  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree  ? 

He  plants  a  friend  of  sun  and  sky; 
He  plants  the  flag  of  breezes  free  ; 
The  shaft  of  beauty  towering  high  ; 
He  plants  a  home  to  heaven  anigh 
For  song  and  mother  croon  of  bird 
In  hushed  and  happy  twilight  heard — 
The  treble  of  heaven's  harmony — 
These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree  P 
He  plants  cool  shade  and  tender  rain, 
And  seed  and  bud  of  days  to  be, 
And  years  that  fade  and  flush  again  ; 
He  plants  the  glory  of  the  plain  ; 
He  plants  the  forest's  heritage  ; 
The  harvest  of  the  coming  age ; 
The  joy  that  unborn  eyes  shall  see — 
These  things  he  plants  who  plants  a  tree. 

What  does  he  plant  who  plants  a  tree  * 

He  plants,  in  sap  and  leaf  and  wood, 
In  love  of  home  and  loyalty 
And  far-cast  thought  of  civil  good — 
His  blessing  on  the  neighborhood 
Who  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand 
Holds  all  the  growth  of  all  our  land — 
A  nation's  growth  from  sea  to  sea 
Stirs  in  his  heart  who  plants  a  tree. 

—The  Century. 


Cupid,  M.  D. 

Scene — The  waiting  room  at  a  medical 
specialist's. 

Characters— The  Major-General ;  the 
Widow. 

(Enter  the  Major-General,  C.) 

General  (speaking  off) — Say  Major- 
General,  not  General  !  Major-General ! 
(Comes  down.)  Confound  these  fellows  ! 
I  have  to  pay  my  tradesmen  half  as  much 
again  for  being  a  major-general  as  I  had 
when  I  was  a  colonel.  There's  a  regular 
graduate  tax  in  London  for  old  soldiers. 
Colonel  so  much,  major-general  so 
much  more.  Confound  'em  !  And  half  of 
'em  don't  know  the  difference  between 
a  general  and  a  major-general,  and 
want  to  charge  me  as  if  I  were  a 
field  marshal.  Thank  the  Lord  I'm 
the  only  one  here,  except  the  victim 
in  the  torture  chamber,  so,  perhaps, 
I  shan't  be  kept  waiting  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours.  Humph !  Weekly 
papers !  Illustrated  papers !  I  used 
to  read  'em  when  I  was  in  India,  but 
since  I've  retired  and  this  confounded 
fellow  has  been  tinkering  at  my  liver 
I  hate  the  sight  of  'em.  How  can  a 
man  enjoy  the  papers  at  his  club  when 
they  remind  him  of  the  doctor's  wait- 
ing room  ?  I'll  enter  a  protest  against 
the  custom.  (Collects  the  illustrated 
papers  and  sits  on  them.)  Now,  then, 
where's  "The  Lancet"?  Something 
cheerful  about  sawing  off  other  fellows' 
legs  will  suit  me  ;  a  sort  of  a  sherry 
and  bitters  before  the  feast  that's  to 
come.  Here  we  are !  (Voices  heard 
without.)  Lord  love  us,  here's  a  wo- 
man !  They're  always  rushing  off  to 
the  doctor,  though  what  on  earth  they 
ever  have  the  matter  with  them  that 
couldn't  be  cured  with  a  bread  pill, 
beats  me.  But  I  suppose  the  doctors 
must  live. 

(The  Widow  is  shown  in,  C.) 

Widow  (sitting  L.;  what  a  nuisance. 
One  of  those  horrid  old  retired  gen- 
erals, I  suppose.  Now  I  shall  be  kept 
waiting  for  hours  while  he  dilates  on 
his  imaginary  ailments.  What  can  a 
rough,  strong  man  have  the  matter 
with  him  ?  Liver  of  course  !  That's 
overeating  and  too  many  whiskey  pegs. 
Men  are  so  greedy !  Well,  I  sup- 
pose I  must  resign  myself  to 
looking  at  the  illustrated  papers,  as 
usual.  Strange,  I  don't  see  any  of 
them  !  I'm  afraid  to  ring  and  ask  the 
pompous  butler ;  he  might  be  read- 
ing them  in  the  pantry.  I'll  ask 
the  liverish  old  gentleman ;  perhaps 
he's  seen  them.  (Coughs.)  Ahem !  I 
beg  your  pardon  ! 

General — I  beg  yours,  ma'am. 
(Aside.)  Now,  what  does  she  want 
with  me  ?  A  widow,  evidently.  No 
use  trying  it  on  an  old  dog-fox  like 
me.    Seen  too  much  of  'em  in  India. 

Widow — I'm  sorry  to  interrupt  you, 
but  have  you  seen  the  illustrated 
papers  ? 

General — No,  ma'am,  I  haven't 
and  I  don't  mean  to.     If   you  read 


'em  here,  how  can  you  enjoy  'em  at  the 
club? 

Widow — But  I  haven't  got  a  club, 
and  I  want  to  read  them  here,  as  I 
shall  have  hours  to  wait — (aside)  thanks 
to  you.  (Looks  about.)  Why,  he's  sit- 
ting on  them,  the  old  wretch  !  But  I'll 
have  them  out  if  I  die  for  it.  (Aloud.) 
I'm  sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  1  think 
the  papers  are  behind  your  chair. 

General— Behind  my  chair  ?  Con- 
found the  woman  !  Impossible,  ma'am  ! 
Why,  so  they  are  ! 

Widow — Perhaps  the  butler  put 
them  there. 

General — The  butler  !  No,  ma'am. 
No  butler  would  dare  to  take  such 
liberty.  (Rises.) 

Widow — Doctors'  butlers  are  ca- 
pable of  doing  anything.  Thank  you, 
if  you  will  let  me  have  them. 

General  (still  holding  them) — Madam, 
let  me  advise  you.  I  have  had  plenty  of 
experience.  Don't  look  at  these  papers. 
I  don't  know  what  is  the  matter  with 
you,  whether  you  are  going  to  be 
trepanned  like  a  poor  fellow  I  have 
been  reading  of  in  "The  Lancet,"  or 
have  a  leg  off  or  an  eye  out ;  but, 
whatever  it  is,  don't  read  'em.  They 
will  always  bring  back  the  remem- 
brance ;  you  will  always  feel  as  if  your 
leg  were  coming  off  again  ;  they  will 
always  taste  of  the  surgery.  I  can 
hardly  look  at  'em  now — they  remind 
me  of  my  liver.  Take  an  old — middle- 
aged  man's  advice,  and  don't  read 
'em.    Sit  on  'em. 

Widow  (aside) — Oh,  that's  how  they 
came  on  his  chair  !  (Aloud.)  But  I'm 
not  going  to  have  anything  out  or  off, 
and  I  need  soothing.  (Takes  papers.) 
Thank  you  very  much  ! 

General — Well,  if  you  will  read  'em, 
of  course  you  must.  But  I've  warned 
you.  (Sits.) 

Widow  (after  a  pause) — I'm  sorry 
to  interrupt  you  again,  but  your  voice 
and  manner  seem  strangely  familiar 
to  me. 

General — No,  ma'am,  they're  not ! 
Impossible — quite  impossible  !  I've 
been  in  India  and  the  Soudan  for 
thirty  years,  on  and  off.  Impossible  ! 
(Aside.)    Confound  the  woman  ! 

Widow— Why  impossible  ?  I  was 
born  in  India. 

General— God  bless  my  soul !  Ah  ! 
but  you  had  to  leave  it  at  a  very  early 
age.  Children  of  your  generation 
were  always  sent  home  to  school. 
(Aside.)    And  a  great  relief ! 

Widow  (aside)— My  generation  ? 
What  does  he  mean  by  my  generation  ? 

General — And  I  didn't  go  out  until 
I  joined  the  service. 

Widow — Ah !  then  we  must  have 
arrived  in  India  about  the  same  time. 

General — Yes,  but  not  by  the  same 
route,  ma'am. 

Widow — But  it  was  in  England  that 
I  knew  you.  Don't  you  remember 
Wilsford,  Captain — 

General  —  Major-General,  ma'am  — 
Major-General  retired  !  Yes,  I  do  re- 
member Wilsford,  but  ages  ago— ages 
ago. 

Widow — You  were  at  home  on  sick 
leave,  and  we  piayed  croquet. 

General  —  Croquet !  I  ?  Never  ! 
Croquet ! 

Widow — Indeed  you  did  !  And  when 
I  was  croqueted  into  the  bushes  you 
used  to  help  me  out. 

General — God  bless  my  soul !  Why, 
you're  never  little  Mary? 

Widow — Yes,  I  am — little  Mary. 

General — But  you've  grown. 

Widow — People  do  grow  in  thirty 
years,  General. 

General — Major-General !  So  you 
are  little  Mary  ?  Well,  well !  I've 
forgotten  what  your  other  name  was. 

Widow — It  does  not  matter.  I  have 
changed  it  since  those  days. 

General — You're  married  ? 

Widow — I  have  been. 

General  (aside) — I  was  right,  then. 
I  thought  so.    She  is  a  widow. 

Widow — And  you  are  much  older 
than  you  were  ? 

General — Not  a  bit !  All  our  fam- 
ily turn  gray  young.  Thirty  years 
ago,  thirty  years  ago !  Perhaps 
you're  right.  Why  I  must  be  getting 
a  battered  old  thing.  I've  had  fever 
and  ague,  sword  wounds  from  the 
Afghans  and  bullet  wounds  from  the 
Dervishes.  I've  got  a  slug  about  me 
now. 


Widow    (starting) — Good    heavens  !  I 
The  horrid  creature  !    How  can  you 
touch  the  horrid  slimy  thing?  Don't 
let  it  loose,  General ! 

General — Major-General !  Is  she 
mad  ?  I  wish  I  could  get  at  it.  A 
man  doesn't  carry  a  bullet  in  his  body 
if  he  can  get  rid  of  it. 

Widow — A  bullet  ?  I  thought  you 
said  a  slug ! 

General— So  I  did.  They're  the 
same  thing,  aren't  they  ?   She's  mad  ! 

Widow — I'm  so  glad  it's  only  a  bul- 
let !  I  thought  it  was  a  slug,  and  I 
never  could  bear  snakes  ;  they  get  on 
my  nerves  so. 

General  (aside)  Snakes  ?  Get  on 
her  nerves  ?  She's  not  mad.  She's 
a  dipsomaniac,  and  old  Thingamajig 
is  treating  her  for  it.  And  little 
Mary  has  come  to  this  !  A  dipsoma- 
niac ! 

Widow — My  nerves  are  so  shattered  ! 
General — They  call   it   nerves,  do 
they  ? 

Widow — And  the  doctor  is  so  clever 
with  nerves. 

General — I  dare  say.  He  tells  you 
what  to  avoid  ? 

Widow — Yes.     One  or  two  things. 

General— Of  course  !  (Aside.)  Nips 
between  meals.  Well,  she  doesn't 
mind  acknowledging  it.  But  fancy 
little  Mary  ending  as  a  dipsomaniac  ! 

Widow — And  you — are  you  also  a 
patient  ? 

General — Yes,  but  not  for  the  same 
complaint. 

Widow — No,  of  course  not !  Men 
never  suffer  from  nerves. 

General — Don't  they  ?  I've  known 
one  or  two.  But  then,  it's  called  by 
another  name  when  men  suffer  from 
it. 

Widow — Ah,  I  suppose  so  !  It  isn't 
your  complaint  ? 

General — Good  Lord,  no !  I  have 
a  touch  of  liver. 

Widow— Ah,  you  want  to  be  taken 
care  of !  You  ought  to  have  married, 
General. 

General — Major-General !  Not  1, 
ma'am.  Bad  thing  to  marry  too 
young.    Nothing  ages  a  man  so  much. 

Widow — But  a  lonely  old  man  is  a 
very  sad  thing,  don't  you  think  ? 

General — Perhaps,  perhaps  ;  but  not 
so  bad  as  a  henpecked  old  man.  A  man 
should  never  marry  until  he's  come 
to  years  of  discretion.  (Pause.)  Do 
you  know,  I've  a  sort  of  recollection — 
weren't  we — a— um — engaged  in  a  sort 
of  a  kind  of  a  way  ? 

Widow- — In  the  usual  way,  I  believe. 
You  surely  hadn't  forgotten  that? 

General — Of  course  not !  But  thirty 
years  is  a  long  time  ago. 

Widow — I  believe  you  had  forgotten 
little  Mary  ! 

General — But  you  married  some  one 
else.  I  couldn't  be  expected  to  re- 
member a  girl  who  married  some  one 
else.  There  are  so  many  girls  who 
do  that. 

Widow — But  I  didn't  want  to  marry 
anybody  else. 

General — Now,  if  little  Mary  had 
only  waited,  who  knows  ? 

Widow — Little  Marys  can't  wait  for- 
ever. 

General — They  say  patience  is  a  vir- 
tue. 

Widow — Yes,  and  virtue  is  it's  own 
reward.  A  nice  sort  of  a  reward  to 
be  an  old  maid  all  one's  days. 

General — Well,  well !  You  recom- 
mend marriage  for  my  liver.  What 
does  the  doctor  recommend  for  your 
nerves  ? 

Widow — Oh,  the  wretch  !  He  has 
cut  me  off  afternoon  tea,  which  I  love, 
and  ordered  me  whiskey  and  soda, 
which  I  hate.  He  says  tea  has  ruined 
my  nerves. 

General — Then  she  isn't  a  dipsoma- 
niac, after  all !  (Aloud.)  He  does  not 
recommend  marriage  to  you,  then  ? 

Widow — No,  not  in  so  many  words. 

General— That's  a  pity !  Well,  I 
shall  think  over  what  you've  said. 

Widow — Yes,  do  ! 

General — Thirty  years  ago  !  I 
thought  of  marriage  then,  when  I  was 
only  captain  and  could  not  afford  it ; 
and  now  that  I  am  a  major-general 
retired  on  half  pay,  I  suppose  mar- 
riage will  not  think  of  me.  I  had  for- 
gotten all  about  it  until  I  met  you. 

Widow — It's  never  too  late  to  mend, 
General. 


General — Major-General !  Well,  I 
might  mend  even  now,  but  only  on 
one  condition. 

Widow— Really  ?   What  is  that  ? 

That  you  find  me  another  little 
Mary. 

Widow — I  don't  know.    I'll  see. 
General — Instead  of   the  one  who 
could  not  wait. 
Widow — Perhaps. 

General — The  little  Mary  of  thirty 
years  ago  would  not  wait.  But  I  have 
waited.    Ask  her  if  she  will  come  back. 

Widow — Oh,  General ! 

General — Major-General ! 

Widow — She  will ;  I'm  sure  she  will — 
if  you  ask  her. 

General — Then  I  do  ask  her.  Come, 
Mary  !    (They  embrace.) 

Widow — And  what  about  the  doc- 
tor ? 

General — We'll  be  our  own  doctors 
for  the  future. 

Widow — And  the  butler ;  how  shall 
we  pass  him  ? 

General — I've  got  my  fee  here  in 
paper.  I'll  slip  it  into  his  hand  as  we 
pass.  That'll  choke  him  off.  Come, 
Mary,  let  us  go  before  the  patient  is 
released  and  I  am  summoned.  (Pick- 
ing up  hat  and  stick.) 

Widow — But  your  liver  1 

General— Oh,  I  haven't  time  to  think 
of  that !    And  your  nerves  ? 

Widow — I've  forgotten  all  about 
them. 

General — Ah,  Mary,  we  will  forget 
the  years  that  have  passed !  And 
that  will  be  one  of  the  greatest  mir- 
acles ever  wrought  in  Harley  street. — 
Sketch.   _ 

Is  Life  Worth  Living? 

Is  life  wurth  livin'  ?  I  dunno. 
Maybe  not,  an'  maybe  so, 
Haven't  time,  the  truth  to  state, 
Fur  sech  serious  debate. 
When  the  sun  is  kind  an'  warm 
An'  the  9k y  is  free  from  storm, 
When  the  buds  are  lookin'  out 
At  the  grasses  round  about, 
An'  the  wakenin'  through  the  wood 
Sort  o'  sets  you  feelin'  good, 
I  jes'  haven't  got  the  time 
For  the  solemn  an'  sublime. 
Life  wurth  livin'  '.J  I  dunno; 
Maybe  not,  an'  maybe  so. 
When  the  birds  begin  to  sing 
I  can't  stop  fur  figgering. 

— Washington  Star. 

After  the  abandonment  of  Britain  by 
the  Romans,  the  roads  fell  into  disuse, 
and  bridle  paths  formed  the  only  means 
of  communication.  Not  until  the  six- 
teenth year  of  Charles  II — that  is,  1676 
— was  any  systematic  effort  made  to 
improve  the  roads  of  England. 


COLDS 

The  quickest  relief,  for  a 
cold,  is  by  Scott's  emulsion  of 
cod -liver  oil. 

W e  all  have  colds  ,  you  can 
try  it  and  see.  You  will  find 
the  edge  taken  off  in  a  night; 
and,  in  three  or  four  days, 
you'll  be  wondering  whether 
that  cold  amounted  to  any- 
thing anyhow. 

That's  relief.  If  you  tackle 
it  quick,  the  relief  is  quick  and 
complete,  if  you  wait  till  the 
cold  is  in  full  possession  of 
head  and  lung,  why,  of  course, 
the  relief  is  quick  if  it  comes  in 
a  week. 

A  little  emulsion  won't  clear 
and  restore  your  whole  breath- 
ing-machine in  aminute;  don't 
be  looking  for  miracles. 

We'll  send  you  a  little  to  try,  if  you  like. 
SCOTT  &  BOWNE,  409  I'e»rl  street,  New  York. 
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To  Walk  Correctly. 

The  American  girl  is  learning  how  to 
walk.  For  many  years  she  has  been  a 
martyr  to  the  French  high-heeled  shoe, 
the  toothpick  toe  and  the  wafer  sole, 
but  now  common-sense  footwear  is  the 
vogue.  It  took  a  long  period  of  dis- 
comfort, if  not  actual  suffering,  to  con- 
vince woman  that  she  could  wear  a 
sensible  shoe  and  not  detract  from  her 
charms.  Now  that  she  has  been  con- 
vinced of  the  error  of  her  ways,  more 
interest  is  manifested  in  the  correct 
style  of  walking  and  the  proper  man- 
ner of  holdiDg  the  skirt. 

The  proper  style  of  walking  is  not 
only  the  most  graceful,  but  the  least 
fatiguing.  Walking  is  simply  the  art 
of  balancing.  Naturally  that  system  of 
balancing  which  will  most  evenly  dis- 
tribute the  weight  of  the  body  is  the 
correct  one. 

As  long  as  fashion  decreed  that 
woman  should  wear  a  shoe  that  cramped 
her  feet,  threw  all  the  weight  of  her 
body  upon  her  toes,  tipped  her  forward 
until  all  the  strain  was  upon  the  mus- 
cles of  the  instep  and  curtailed  func- 
tions of  the  tendons  which  nature  in- 
tended should  play  a  most  important 
part  in  walking,  woman  was  sure  to 
follow  fashion;  but  now  that  fashion  has 
joined  hands  with  nature  and  reason, 
femininity  is  finding  a  pleasure  and  a 
satisfaction  in  walking  that  were  im- 
possible under  the  former  style. 

No  machinery  made  by  man,  no  mat- 
ter how  delicate  or  accurate,  can  match 
in  regularity  or  uniformity  the  action 
of  the  foot.  Throughout  the  foot  and 
leg  the  bones  are  so  arranged  with  re- 
spect to  each  other  that  there  does  not 
exist  a  right  angle  at  their  joints.  Thus 
is  avoided  the  chance  of  violent  concus- 
sion in  sudden  movement,  as  of  jumping, 
striking  the  foot  against  a  heavy  ob- 
ject, and  the  like.  A  sinuous  and 
slightly  undulating  line  is  maintained, 
and  it  is  this  line  which  gives  the  grace 
and  elasticity  of  appearance  so  ob- 
servedly  beautiful  in  the  woman  who 
walks  correctly. 

In  correct  walking  there  is  the  poetry 
of  motion,  the  delicacy  of  poise  and  the 
scientific  adjustment  of  the  weight  of 
body  which  the  ancients  knew  so  well, 
but  which  the  moderns  slur,  if  they  do 
not  absolutely  ignore.  It  is  because  of 
this  laxity  on  the  part  of  the  latter-day 
people  that  artists  find  in  antique 
statues  the  best  models.  The  ancients 
considered  that  every  portion  of  the 
human  form  was  beautiful,  and  that  in 
the  proper  development  of  every  por- 
tion of  the  human  body  the  highest  type 
of  the  noblest  work  of  the  Great  Archi- 
tect was  obtained. 

To-day  there  should,  if  nature's 
teachings  had  been  observed,  be  but 
one  style  of  walking.  That  would  be 
the  correct  one.  Instead  there  are  hun- 
dreds. 

The  girl  who  walks  correctly  is  a  joy 
to  herself  and  to  all  who  behold  her. 
She  has  some  purpose  in  life.  She  is 
nine  times  out  of  ten  neatly  dressed, 
bright-eyed  and  healthy.  Watch  her 
and  you  will  see  that  the  ball  of  the  foot 
is  the  center  upon  which  the  weight  of 
the  body  swings,  and  that  upon  the  heel 
and  the  toes  there  is  an  even  balance  of 
the  strain— if  such  it  may  be  called— 
the  heel  not  being  called  upon  to  do 
more  than  the  toes  nor  the  toes  more 
than  the  heel,  while  the  sole  is  the  me- 
dium between  the  two  extremes. 

In  correct  walking  the  foot  is  placed 
evenly  upon  the  surface,  with  the  pres- 
sure first  upon  the  heel,  then  upon  the 
ball  of  the  foot,  and  then  upon  the  toes. 
From  the  ball  of  the  foot  and  the  toes 
the  impetus  and  elasticity  of  the  stride 
originate. 

Many  persons,  in  endeavoring  to 
walk  correctly,  make  the  mistake  of 
putting  too  much  weight  upon  the  heel. 
This  is  not  as  bad  as  putting  too  much 
weight  upon  the  toes.  The  easiest 
method  of  learning  how  to  walk  cor- 
rectly is  to  pattern  after  the  person 
who  knows  how  to  walk. 

No  girl  who  walks  properly  is  un- 
graceful. No  girl  who  walks  improp- 
erly can  be  graceful  for  any  long 
time.  The  charm  of  accurate  poise  of 
the  body,  of  graceful  movement  of  the 
limbs,  and  of  the  bringing  into  play  of 
all  the  portions  of  the  human  structure 


intended  by  nature  to  be  used  in  walk- 
ing, make  in  themselves  strong  attrac- 
tions, not  only  to  the  intelligent  ob- 
server, but  to  the  less  cultured,  for  no 
one  is  so  dull  of  comprehension  as  to  be 
unable  to  appreciate  what  is  beautiful 
and  a  delight  to  the  eye. 

To  walk  correctly  is  to  tell  the  world 
you  are  of  good  habits  and  refined.  The 
girl  who  walks  correctly  also  wears 
neat  shoes.  Usually  she  is  delightfully 
dressed.  Rich  garments  do  not  mean 
to  be  well  dressed.  Daintiness  in  dress 
is  as  delightful  and  often  more  delight- 
ful than  rich  materials. — Washington 
Post. 


The  Key  to  Beauty. 

Perfect  health  is  the  key  to  beauty. 
Many  a  girl  whose  complexion  might 
be  clear  and  tinted,  if  she  would  give  it 
a  chance,  goes  through  life  with  a  thick 
muddy  complexion  because  she  insists 
on  sleeping  with  her  windows  shut  and 
breathes  bad  air  for  at  least  half  the 
night.  There  should  never  be  a  light 
during  the  night,  unless  in  case  of  sick- 
ness. A  light  promotes  crow's  feet; 
and  if  it  is  a  gas  light,  it  takes  the 
freshness  out  of  the  air. 

The  majority  of  people  wear  too 
much  clothing.  The  thick  layers  of 
clothing  prevent  the  air  from  reaching 
the  body  and  prevent  the  body  from 
throwing  off  the  waste  matter. 

The  bath  is  a  valuable  aid  to  the 
necessary  purity;  but,  like  all  other 
things,  it  is  liable  to  abuse.  A  warm 
bath  is  seldom  injurious,  but  the  safest 
is  a  tepid  or  a  quite  cold  one.  Only  a 
short  time  should  be  allowed  for  the 
bath,  but  the  drying  should  be  vigorous 
and  thorough.  After  a  bath  in  cold 
water,  an  hour's  walk  is  very  beneficial 
if  the  clothing  is  good  and  warm. 

When  very  tired,  sponge  the  face 
with  warm  water,  making  a  lather  of 
some  good  soap  with  a  few  drops  of 
glycerine.  Rinse  the  lather  and  dry 
the  skin  with  oatmeal.  Wash  the  meal 
off  with  clean,  warm  water,  and  spray 
the  face  with  cold  water  until  the  skin 
is  firm. 

The  face  is  the  most  exposed  part  of 
the  body,  and  therefore  gets  more  soil 
and  dust  than  any  other  part  of  the 
body;  consequently  it  needs  more  wash- 
ing. In  winter  the  water  should  not  be 
cold,  and  soap  should  be  used  but  once 
a  day,  and  particular  attention  should 
be  devoted  to  the  corners. 

Great  care  should  be  taken  in  the 
drying,  and  the  stroke  should  be  made 
upward.  The  face  should  be  thor- 
oughly massaged  while  the  skin  is  soft 
and  moist. 

If  women  knew  how  fearfully  de- 
structive face  powder  is  to  the  skin 
they  would  let  perfect  cleanliness  and 
plenty  of  good  refreshing  sleep  do  the 
work.  Fatigue  makes  even  a  young 
woman  have  a  drawn  and  tired  look, 
which  ages  it,  and  rest  only  can  re- 
move this. 

Diet  has  a  great  effect  upon  the  com- 
plexion. Simple  food  is  the  best.  Most 
of  us  eat  too  much  meat  and  not 
enough  vegetables  and  fruit. 

Perfect  health  is  better  than  any  face 
wash  that  can  be  produced.  A  cos- 
metic may  whiten  the  face  for  a  time, 
but  it  cannot  clean  the  complexion  nor 
make  a  lasting  impression.— Cleveland 
Plain  Dealer. 


Well  Worth  Knowing. 

We  had  an  accident  happen  at  our 
house  a  short  time  ago  which  I  think 
well  worth  telling.  Our  little  boy, 
aged  two  and  one-half  years,  put  a 
Damson  plum  seed  up  his  nose,  and  in 
trying  to  get  it  out  had  pushed  it  so  far 
up  the  nostril  that  only  the  tip  of  the 
seed  could  be  seen.  After  trying  dif- 
ferent ways  to  extract  it,  and  only  suc- 
ceeding in  pushing  it  farther  up,  we 
took  him  to  the  doctor,  who  merely  put 
one  finger  on  the  opposite  nostril  to 
close  it  and  blew  in  his  mouth;  the  seed 
dropped  out  on  his  lip.  We  were  more 
than  willing  to  pay  the  fifty  cents 
charged  for  the  knowledge  of  this 
simple  remedy,  and  it  may  be  worth 
just  as  much  to  many  parents,  who, 
like  us,  live  many  miles  from  a  doctor. 
— Farmers'  Voice. 


Flowers. 

'Tis,  and  ever  was  my  wish  and  way 
To  let  all  flowers  live  freely,  and  all  die 
(Whene'er  their  Genius  bids  their  souls 

depart) 

Among  their  kindred  in  their  native  place. 
I  never  pluck  the  rose,  the  violet's  head 
Hath  shaken  with  my  breath  upon  its 
bank 

And  not  reproached  it,  the  ever-sacred  cup 
Of  the  pure  lily  hath  between  my  hands 
Felt  safe,  unsoil'd,  nor  lost  one  grain  of 
gold.      — Walter  Savage  Landor. 


To  Clean  a  Lamp  Chimney. 

Lamps  are  a  necessity  in  many  coun- 
try homes,  and  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
lamp  you  not  only  have  to  keep  the  oil 
well  properly  supplied,  the  wick  in 
prime  condition,  the  various  parts  of 
the  lamp  itself  perfectly  clean,  but  the 
chimney  must  be  clean,  too.  There  are 
for  sale  in  some  hardware  stores  regu- 
lar chimney  cleaners,  but  many  say 
that  they  cannot  obtain  them.  Well,  a 
good  substitute  for  these  chimney 
cleaners  is  a  narrow  stick  about  twelve 
inches  long,  with  a  small  sponge  care- 
fully and  securely  attached  to  one  end. 
Lamp  chimneys  should  be  washed  by 
themselves  in  good  hot  suds  made  with 
washing  powder.  Immerse  the  sponge 
and  stick  into  the  suds  and  clean  the 
chimney  by  turning  the  stick  repeat- 
edly until  it  is  perfectly  clean.  Rinse 
the  chimney  in  clear  warm  water,  and 
dry  it  with  a  soft,  clean  cloth;  polish  it 
brightly  with  tissue  paper.  It  is  not 
beneath  the  dignity  of  any  housewife 
personally  to  attend  to  her  lamps  each 
day.  Only  by  such  attention  can  the 
best  results  be  gotten  from  a  lamp. 
Fill  the  lamps  every  day  and  wipe  off 
with  a  small  cloth  the  top  of  each  wick. 
Keep  the  various  parts  of  the  lamp  ab- 
solutely clean  by  an  occasional  boiling, 
and  keep  the  chimneys  clean,  and  you 
will  have  a  clean,  brilliant  light  night 
after  night. 


Humorous. 

Blobbs — Do  you  believe  in  hero  wor- 
ship ?  Slobbs — I  would  if  I  were  a  hero. 

"  Do  you  think  women  dress  to  please 
the  men  ?  "  asked  the  bachelor.  "No; 
to  worry  them,"  snapped  the  married 
man. 

Nell — The  paper  says  she  swept  up 
the  aisle  on  her  father's  arm.  Belle — 
Well,  that's  the  first  time  in  her  life 
she  ever  swept  up  anything. 

Lawyer — "As  your  husband  died  in- 
testate you  will,  of  course,  get  a  third." 
Widow — "  Oh,  I  hope  to  get  my  fourth. 
He  was  my  third,  you  know." 

First  Office  Boy  —  I've  got  sixteen 
aunts,  two  grandmothers  an'  a  great- 
grandmother.  Second  Office  Boy  — 
Gee  !  Wot  a  lot  of  ball  games  you 
oughter  see  dis  summer. 

Mr.  Frend — I  suppose  you've  already 
picked  out  a  profession  for  your 
precious  baby.  Mr.  Newpop — O  !  he 
has  proved  himself  fit  for  a  calling 
already,  sure  enough. 

"  What  are  your  views  on  the  finan- 
cial question?"  asked  the  old  man, 
genially.  "Oh,  the  money  of  the  fath- 
ers is  good  enough  for  me,"  incautiously 
answered  the  prospective  son-in-law. 

Hoax  —  Carben  is  getting  pretty 
stout,  isn't  he  ?  Joax — Yes;  and  he's 
worried  sick  because  he  says  he  doesn't 
know  of  any  way  to  reduce  his  weight. 
Hoax — Why  doesn't  he  use  his  own 
scales  ?  He's  still  in  the  coal  business, 
isn't  he ? 

"What's  the  matter,  old  man  ?  "  in- 
quired Peck;  "you  look  blue."  "I 
guess  I  do,"  replied  Speck;  "I  sold 
short,  waiting  for  a  fall."  "And  the 
fall  didn't  come?"  "Oh!  I  got  the 
fall,  good  and  hard." 

Mr.  Newcome — So  you're  glad  your 
sister's  got  me  for  her  steady  com- 
pany, eh  ?  Johnny  —  Yep.  Tommy 
Brown's  sister's  got  steady  company, 
an'  Tommy  works  him  for  candy  an' 
things  to  beat  the  band. 

She — You  say  girls  are  always  in 
a  hurry  to  get  married.  He — Yes  ; 
that's  precisely  what  I  say.  "  And  yet 
you  claim  they  are  always  late  when  it 
comes  to  the  wedding." 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Cream  Drops  — One  cupful  of  milk, 
two  cupfuls  of  flour,  two  heaping  tea- 
spoonfuls  of  baking  powder,  one  egg, 
one  tablespoonful  of  melted  butter,  and 
a  pinch  of  salt.  Beat  well  together, 
and  bake  in  buttered  patty  pans  in  a 
quick  oven. 

Sausages  and  Fried  Apples. — Prick 
the  sausages  if  in  links,  slice  one-half 
inch  thick  if  in  bags.  Bake  in  hot  oven 
till  brown  and  cooked  through.  Core 
tart  apples  and  cut  across  the  center 
in  half-inch  rings.  Cook  in  sausage  fat 
till  soft  and  slightly  brown. 

Tomato  Sauce.— Stew  half  a  can  of 
tomatoes  with  one  teaspoon  mixed 
whole  spice.  Cook  one  tablespoon  onion 
in  one  tablespoon  of  butter  till  yellow; 
add  one  level  tablespoon  of  cornstarch, 
and  stir  into  the  tomato.  Cook  until  it 
thickens,  and  strain  it  before  serving. 
Part  water,  milk  or  stock  may  be  used 
with  the  tomato.  Season  with  salt  and 
paprika. 

Almond  Blanc  Mange. — One  and 
one-quarter  ounces  of  gelatine,  one 
quart  of  new  milk,  a  little  rosewater, 
a  small  blade  of  mace,  twelve  blanched 
almonds  pounded  very  fine,  a  little 
lemon  peel  and  sugar  to  taste.  First 
soak  the  gelatine  in  the  milk  for  two 
hours,  then  simmer  altogether  till  dis- 
solved and  strain  into  a  mould.  Serve 
cold  with  a  nice  boiled  custard  or 
whipped  cream. 

Graham  Puffs. —  To  make  them, 
beat  the  yolk  of  one  large  egg,  add  to 
it  one  cupful  of  milk  and  two  saltspoon- 
fuls  of  salt,  mixing  them  thoroughly, 
and  then  beat  in  gradually  three-quar- 
ters of  a  cupful  of  graham  and  the  same 
amount  of  wheat  flour.  When  the  mix- 
ture is  smooth  and  foamy  fold  in  the 
stiffly  beaten  white  of  the  egg.  Fill 
hot  muffin  irons  about  one-third  full  of 
the  batter  and  bake  for  about  twenty- 
five  minutes. 


Hints  to  Housekeepers. 


Equal  quantities  of  blanched  almonds, 
English  walnuts  or  other  nuts,  and  of 
crisp  celery  cut  into  pieces  a  half-inch 
long,  served  on  lettuce  or  cress,  make 
an  excellent  salad. 

Use  freshly  boiling  water  in  making 
tea  and  coffee;  boiling,  because  if  below 
the  boiling  point  it  would  not  extract 
their  stimulating  principles;  freshly 
boiling,  because  long  cooking  renders  it 
flat  and  tasteless. 

The  time  is  at  hand  when  the  lemon- 
ade will  again  be  wanted.  The  best  is 
made  from  boiling  water.  Squeeze  the 
juice  from  three  large  or  four  small 
lemons  into  an  earthen  bowl.  Add  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  granulated  sugar  and 
the  grated  rind  of  one  lemon.  Turn  in 
four  cupfuls  of  boiling  water  and  cover 
closely.  When  it  is  cool,  stand  on  the 
ice  until  chilled. 

A  fresh  spongecake,  broken,  not  cut, 
is  the  best  accompaniment  for  fresh 
strawberries.  The  old  rule  for  this  is 
six  eggs,  their  weight  in  sugar,  half 
their  weight  of  flour  and  the  juice  and 
rind  of  half  a  large  lemon.  Separate 
the  yolks  and  whites  and  beat  both 
very  light,  mixing  the  sugar  in  the 
yolks.  Next  add  the  lemon  and  half 
the  flour  and  half  the  whites  and  con- 
tinue until  all  have  been  used,  being 
careful  to  fold  or  cut  the  ingredients 
together  rather  than  to  stir  them. 
Bake  in  a  greased  tin  with  an  opening 
in  the  center  in  a  quick  oven  forty-five 
minutes. 

To  develop  the  delightful  aroma  and 
flavor  of  coffee,  it  is  necessary  to  roast 
it.  After  roasting  it  quickly  deteri- 
orates. Therefore  buy  in  small  quanti- 
ties and  keep  perfectly  airtight.  Keep 
the  coffee-pot  well  aired  and  scrupu- 
lously clean,  as  coffee  readily  absorbs 
foreign  odors;  sweeten  occasionally  by 
boiling  in  it  a  solution  of  soda  or  borax. 
Close  the  spout  of  the  coffee-pot  while 
making  coffee  to  prevent  the  escape  of 
steam  and  aroma.  When  cream  is 
served  in  the  coffee,  the  flavor  will  be 
better  and  less  cream  required  if  the 
cream  is  put  in  the  cup  before  the  coffee 
is  added. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  June  12,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 

bushel: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   765<®74?<  725<@7154 

Thursday  75  @735<  7lX@70>i 

Friday   7454@72*  70*@70!i 

Saturday   72K®73%  70H@7054 

Monday   7354®7254  7054@6fl?» 

Tuesday   7254@7156  6994@6854 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   5s  U%<1      5s  10«d 

Thursday   5s  1154d      5s  lO^d 

Friday   5s  lOJfd      5s  9%d 

Saturday   5s  10j<d      5s  9%a 

Monday   5s  105»d      5s  9%i 

Tuesday   5s  954d      5s  954d 

♦Holiday. 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday   1  0354®!  02%   @  

Friday   1  02X@1  02%   @  

Saturday   1  Oi%@l  03   @  

Monday   1  03  @1  02%  @  

Tuesday   1  025»@1  01%  @  

Wednesday   1  02%@l  02%   @  

WHEAT. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  inclined 
against  the  selling  and  producing  inter- 
ests most  of  the  time  since  last  review, 
and  prospects  are  not  favorable  for  any 
radical  change  for  the  better  being  ex- 
perienced in  the  near  future.  A  fairly 
good  crop  is  now  being  harvested  in  this 
State.  New  wheat  will  in  a  few  weeks  be 
arriving  freely.  Deliveries  of  new  wheat 
grown  in  Kern  county  were  made  to  mills 
at  Bakersfield  fully  two  weeks  ago. 
Stocks  of  old  wheat  in  the  State  on  1st 
inst.  are  reported  at  about  190,000  tons,  as 
against  418,000  tons  a  year  ago.  The 
quantity  now  on  hand  is  a  little  larger 
than  at  the  close  of  the  seasons  in  either 
1899  or  1898,  and  more  than  double  the 
carry-over  stock  of  crop  of  1896-'97.  Last 
year's  wheat  crop  in  this  State,  according 
to  the  returns  above  named,  was  about 
630,000  tons.  This  year's  California  crop 
will  probably  not  be  far  from  1,000,000 
tons,  leaving  with  the  carry-over  stock  an 
exportable  surplus  of  over  800,000  tons. 
Shipments  from  this  port  outward  the 
past  season  of  wheat  and  its  equivalent  in 
flour  aggregate  about  525,000  tons.  The 
United  States  visible  supply  east  of  the 
Rocky  mountains  is  given  at  35,292,000 
bushels,  showing  a  decrease  of  1,642,000 
bushels  the  past  week. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.031@1.07j. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  — @— c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.02J@1.02J  ;  May,  1902,  $— @— . 

California  Milling  11  00  @105 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   9754®  98% 

Oregon  Valley   1  00  ®1  0254 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  @1  05 

Washington  Club   98X@1  0254 

Off  qualities  wheat   95  @  97!4 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  19O0-O1. 

Li  v.  quotations   6sld®8sl54d  6sl54d@6s2d 

Freight  rates   88*®— s  3754@385£s 

Local  market  10  9254@95        |o  9754@1  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

STOCKS  OF  GRAIN  IN  STATE  JUNE  L 

Stocks  of  cereals,  etc.,  in  the  State  on 
June  1st,  1901,  and  previous  dates,  are 
given  by  the  Produce  Exchange  as  follows: 


1901.  1900. 

1899. 

1898. 

Flour,  bbls.  . 

174,777  95,090 

70,906 

87,380 

Wheat,  ctls 

3,7-16,820  8,367,810 

3,394,160 

3,152,680 

Barley,  ctls.. 

746,220  2,108,520 

232,420 

943.060 

Outs,  ctls  

43,580  147,980 

23,460 

109,380 

80,260      54  240 

10.560 

51,300 

Corn,  ctls  

13,820  28,780 

25,560 

112,780 

Means,  sks. . . 

118,000  114,088 

308,973 

561,262 

FLOUR. 

Market  is  quiet  and  presents  an  easy 
tone,  without  any  quotable  changes  to 
note  in  values.  Stocks  of  flour  in  State 
on  1st  inst.  are  given  at  175,000  barrels, 
which  is  the  largest  quantity  reported  on 
hand  at  corresponding  date  since  1897. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  12  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  75 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00®3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@8  50 

Fanoy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75®8  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  25 


BARLEY. 
Prices  for  this  cereal  have  been  further 
shaded  in  favor  of  buyers  since  last  re- 
view, and  there  is  nothing  to  warrant  an- 
ticipating any  noteworthy  improvement 
for  some  time  to  come.  The  crop  now  be- 
ing harvested  promises  to  be  of  quite  fair 
proportions  and  larger  than  for  the  past 
two  seasons.  There  is  not  much  old 
barley  to  be  carried  over,  however,  only 
37,300  tons  being  reported  remaining  in 
the  State,  as  against  105,400  tons  a  year 
ago.  At  current  values  there  should  be 
an  active  shipping  demand  for  export 
grades,  and  probably  will  be  during  the 
next  four  or  five  months,  if  ships  can  be 
secured  without  having  to  pay  too  stiff 
freight  rates  to  carry  the  grain  outward. 
No.  1  feed,  new,  deliverable  at  seller's  op- 
tion any  time  within  the  current  calendar 
year,  was  sold  on  Call  Board  at  66j@67c. 
No.  1  feed,  December  delivery,  sold  down 
to  68}c. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   71 5*  @  73V 

Feed,  fair  to  good   88V@  7154 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   7754®  8254 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  

Chevalier,  poor    @  

OATS. 

There  is  not  much  now  on  market,  and 
with  trading  of  very  light  proportions, 
values  are  not  well  defined.  New  crop 
oats  are  expected  to  be  on  hand  in  quot- 
able quantity  in  about  a  fortnight,  and 
decidedly  lower  prices  than  are  now  nom- 
inally current  will  undoubtedly  be  estab- 
lished. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  45  @1  50 

White,  good  to  choice   1  35  @1  4254 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  25  @1  3254 

Qray.  common  to  choice   1  30  @1  4254 

Milling   1  4254@1  50 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  50  @1  55 

Black  Russian   l  1254@1  30 

Red   1  25  (81  40 

CORN. 

Stocks  are  not  heavy,  but  there  is  more 
on  market  than  for  some  time  past,  both 
of  imported  and  domestic,  the  increase  in 
offerings  being  mainly  in  Large  Yellow 
and  White.  Values  for  both  Large  Yel- 
low and  Largo  White  show  a  quotable 
reduction. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  2754@1  3254 

Large  Yellow   1  2754@1  3254 

Small  Yellow   1  55  @1  60 

Eastern,  In  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  20  @  

RYE. 

There  is  more  offering  than  immediate 
demand  can  be  found  for,  despite  low  ask- 
ing figures. 

Good  to  choice,  new   775-4©  8254 

BUCKWHEAT. 
Same  inactivity  as  for  some  time  past, 
the  market  being  bare  of  offerings. 

Good  to  choice   1  85  @2  00 

BEANS. 

The  main  feature  of  the  week  has  been 
the  improved  inquiry  for  Bayos  and 
Pinks,  and  the  firmer  tone  to  the  market 
for  these  varieties.  Prices  for  white  beans 
and  Limas  remain  steady,  under  very  lim- 
ited offerings,  with  no  prospect  of  any  in- 
crease in  supplies  for  several  months  to 
come.  Stocks  of  beans  in  the  State  on 
1st  inst.  are  reported  at  118,000  sacks, 
being  about  s<me  quantity  as  a  year  ago. 
Most  of  the  present  supplies,  or  90,000 
sacks,  are  credited  to  San  Francisco  ware- 
houses. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  fbs   4  76  ®5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  75  (34  90 

Lady  Washington   3  90  @4  15 

Butter    ®  

Pinks   1  40  @1  65 

Bayos,  good  to  choice   2  40  @2  65 

Reds   3  00  @3  25 

Red  Kidney   4  26  @4  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   6  25   @6  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  ®3  00 

Horse  Beans   1  00  @l  25 

Garbanzos,  large   2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
There  are  none  arriving  at  present  from 
any  quarter.     Quotations  are  based  on 
latest  reported  transactions,  and  remain 
nominally  as  last  noted. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  @2  80 

Niles  Peas   1  60  @1  75 

WOOL. 

Market  is  very  quiet,  no  noteworthy 
transfers  having  been  effected,  so  far  as 
reported,  for  a  week  or  more  past.  Most 
of  the  wools  now  in  stock  in  this  center 
are  such  as  have  to  go  through  scourers' 
hands  before  being  suitable  for  shipment. 
Humboldt  and  Mendocino  spring  clip  is 
yet  to  come  forward,  and  this  stock  will 
probably  meet  with  more  prompt  sale 
than  the  wools  now  offering.  Quotations 
are  without  special  change,  but  market 
is  weak  at  these  figures. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @15 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  @n 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  @ll 


Middle  Counties,  defective  9  @10 

Southern,  12  mos   8  (3  9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  @  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

HOPS. 

Practically  nothing  doing,  stocks  of  old 
being  nearly  exhausted,  and  new  to  arrive 
are  not  obtainable  on  contract  at  figures 
which  dealers,  as  a  rule,  now  name,  viz., 
10@12c.  for  desirable  marks. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   1854®  16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
There  are  no  large  quantities  of  hay 
arriving,  either  new  or  old,  and  for  best 
qualitios  the  market  is  firm  at  prevailing 
rates,  with  prospects  that  prices  will  not 
rule  materially  lower  the  current  year  for 
desirable  grades.  Seriously  damaged  hay 
is  dragging  at  a  low  range  of  values. 

NEW  CROP. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   8  50®  10  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  9  50 

Oat   7  00@  8  00 

Oat,  stained   4  50®  7  00 

Barley  and  Oat   6  50®  8  00 

OLD  CROP. 

Wheat   8  00®  13  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  12  00 

Oat   7  00@10  50 

Barley  ,   6  00®  8  00 

Volunteer   5  00®  8  00 

Alfalfa   7  00®  9  00 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  12  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   40®  4754 

MILLSTUFFS. 
The  local  mills  are  turning  out  very  lit- 
tle offal  and  market  continues  tolerably 
firm,  especially  for  Bran,  offerings  of 
which  are  mainly  from  Oregon.  Market 
for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  inclined 
in  favor  of  buyers,  being  weak  at  the  quo- 
tations. 

Bran,  ft  ton   17  00@18  00 

Middlings   17  50(3,20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    17  00®18  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal    28  00®  

Cracked  Corn   29  00®  

SEEDS. 

Little  doing  in  this  department,  offer- 
ings of  most  descriptions  being  exceed- 
ingly light.  Quotable  values  remain  nom- 
inally as  last  noted.  Latest  advices  from 
Lompoc  section  are  to  the  effect  that  the 
Mustard  crop  is  not  likely  to  come  up  to 
recent  optimistic  estimates. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  @  954 

Alfalfa,  California   8  ®  854 

Per  lb. 

Canary   35<®  3V 

Rape   2  @  254 

Hemp   3  @  354 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

No  changes  of  consequence  have  been 
developed  in  the  Grain  Bag  market  since 
last  review.  While  there  has  been  a  fair 
inquiry,  offerings  have  been  ample  to  sat- 
isfy the  demand  at  full  current  rates.  In 
other  bags  and  bagging  there  is  no  move- 
ment worth  noting  and  no  changes  in 
values. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July .. .  754®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   754®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot. . .  7%@  754 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  ft  100. . . .  — ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  lbs  3254@85 

Wool  Sacks,  354  lbs  80  @3254 

Fleece  Twine   754®— 

Gunnies   — @1254 

Bean  Bags   4X@  554 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   654®  7J< 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Market  for  Hides  is  showing  steadiness, 
most  offerings  meeting  with  ready  sale  at 
current  figures.  Pelts  are  not  in  active 
request.  Tallow  is  quotably  unchanged, 
but  movement  in  same  is  not  particularly 
brisk. 

Only  seloct  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Uullt. 

Heavy;Steers,  over  58  lbs   10  @—  854®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  fbs          9  @—  754®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8  ®  854   7  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  854®  9  7  @"54 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  tbs..    8   ®  854   7  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  @—      8  @- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @—     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  @—    9  @- 

Dry  Hides   1554®  U  1354®— 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  H)S..  15  @—   12  @— 

Dry  Calf,  under  4  tbs   16  @—   14  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large         2  50  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium    2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         100  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   175  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @1  25 

Dry  Colts' Hides   60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin   75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  ¥  skin   50  ®  76 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin   30  @  40 


Pelts,  shearling,  f\  skin   10  ®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   86  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  @  30 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality                     m  ®  454 

Tallow,  No.  2                               354  <s  8% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   80  ®  8754 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins                                  5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Not  much  arriving  here,  bids  being  in 
the  main  too  low  to  attract  consignments. 
Some  small  transfers  are  being  made  at 
an  advance  on  quotations.  There  is  con- 
siderable movement  reported  outward  to 
the  East  from  southern  points. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5  @  6 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  @  454 

Extracted,  Amber   354®  4 

White  Comb,  1  ft  frames  1154@1254 

Amber  Comb   9  ®10 

Dark  Comb.   6   ®  8 

BEESWAX. 
Market  is  lightly  stocked,  and  gives  no 
evidence  of  being  any  more  favorable  to 
buyers  than  for  some  time  past. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  fib  26  @28 

Dark  24  ®2S 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
There  has  been  a  somewhat  unsettled 
condition  to  the  market  the  current  week, 
owing  to  labor  troubles,  more  particularly 
the  differences  between  some  of  the 
journeymen  butchers  and  their  employers. 
Beef  and  Mutton  were  rather  slow  of  sale 
and  market  lacked  firmness.  Prices  for 
Hogs  were  in  the  main  well  sustained,  with 
arrivals  not  heavy  and  wholly  home 
product. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ft  lb          7  ®  754 

Beef,  second  quality   654®  7 

Beef,  third  quality   654®— 

Mutton— ewes,  654@754c;  wethers   7  ®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6  ®  654 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  ®  65» 

Hogs,  large,  hard   594®  5  V 

Hogs,  feeders   — ®— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   754®  1% 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   8  @  954 

Veal,  large,*  lb   754®  854 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   854®— 

POULTRY. 

Market  was  not  so  heavily  stocked  as 
during  preceding  week  with  either  do- 
mestic or  Eastern.  While  there  was  a 
slightly  improved  tone,  prices  for  most 
kinds  continued  at  a  decidedly  low  range. 
Large  and  fat  young  chickens  were  in  slim 
receipt  and  sold  to  good  advantage. 
Common  old  and  small  young  fowls  were 
in  more  than  ample  supply  for  the  demand. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  ft  lb   9  ®  11 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  lb   9  @  11 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen   3  50  @4  CO 

Roosters,  old   3  50  ®4  00 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  @7  00 

Fryers   4  OO  ®4  50 

Broilers,  large   2  50  ®3  50 

Broilers,  small   1  50  @2  60 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen   3  60  ®4  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen   4  00  (a  4  50 

Geese,  ft  pair   1  00  ®l  25 

Goslings,  ft  pair   1  00  @1  25 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen   1  55  ®l  50 

Pigeons,  young      1  25  (a  1  .t0 

BUTTER. 
No  special  changes  have  been  effected 
in  quotable  rates  or  the  general  tone  of 
the  market  since  last  review,  but  current 
values  were  in  the  main  well  sustained, 
especially  for  most  select  qualities  of  both 
creamery  and  dairy  product. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   18  @1854 

Creamery,  flists   17  @17J4 

Creamery,  seconds   —  @ — 

Dairy,  select   17  ®1754 

Dairy,  firsts   W54S17 

Dairy,  seconds   14  ®15 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @— 

Mixed  store   1354®1354 

Creamery  In  tubs   17  ®19 

Pickled  Roll   —  ®— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  seleot          16  ®17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   14  ®15 

CHEESE. 
Market  is  in  practically  same  shape  bb 
last  noted.  Domestic  plats  are  in  liberal 
supply,  and  prices  are  being  shaded  to 
buyere  where  free  sales  can  be  effected  by 
so  doing.  Young  Americas  are  not  in 
heavy  stock,  but  there  is  a  sufficiency  for 
immediate  needs. 

California,  fancy  flat,  new   8  ®  854 

California,  good  to  choice   7V@  8 

California,  fair  to  good   754®  7V 

California  Cheddar   — ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   954®10 

EGGS. 

Choice  to  select  ranch  are  commanding 
an  advance,  with  market  firm  for  this  de- 
scription at  the  improved  values.  Com- 
mon qualities  continue  plentiful  and  are 
offering  at  much  the  same  easy  figures  as 
previously  quoted. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  ®)9 
California,  select,  Irregular  color  &  size.  16  017 
California,  good  to  choice  store   14  ®15 

VEGETABLES. 
Changes  in  quotable  values  were  not 
numerous  or  very  pronounced  the  current 
week.    The  general  trend  of i,  prices  was 
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favorable  to  the  consuming  interest,  as  is 
to  be  expected  at  this  time  of  year,  but 
choice  to  select  qualities,  nevertheless, 
brought  in  the  majority  of  instances  very 
good  average  figures.  New  Onions,  both 
Red  and  Yellow,  met  with  sufficient  in- 
quiry to  keep  values  tolerably  steady.  Old 
Onions  from  Australia  are  still  offering  in 
moderate  quantity,  but  at  lower  values 
than  had  been  ruling. 

Asparagus,  $  box   50  @1  50 

Beans,  String,  ¥  B>   iyt@  zlA 

Beans,  Wax,  $  lb   2  @  3yt 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  $  100  Ids. . .     60  @  70 

Cauliflower,  y  dozen   50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  $  doz   10  @  25 

Cucumbers,    box   1  00  @1  25 

Egg  Plant,  ^  lb   5  ®  6 

Garlid,  Kfi)   3  @  4 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,  $  cental        1  00  @1  25 

Onions,  New  Cal.  Red,  %>  cental   40  @  60 

Peas.  Sweet  garden,  $  ft   2  @  2tf 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  ^  sack   1  00  @1  25 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  #  ft   12V4®  IS 

Rhubarb,  V  box   35  @  50 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  ^  box   60  @  75 

Squash  Summer,  $  small  box   50  @  65 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  $  large  box. .  1  25  @1  60 
Tomatoes,  $  box   65  @1  00 

POTATOES. 

Market  for  new  potatoes  has  not  fluctu- 
ated to  any  great  extent  since  last  review. 
The  market  as  a  whole  presented  a  fairly 
healthy  tone,  with  demand  for  choice  to 
select  about  equal  to  the  immediate  sup- 
ply. That  there  will  be  any  decided  weak- 
ness developed  in  the  near  future  is  not 
now  considered  probable.  Old  potatoes 
continue  to  arrive  from  the  North,  but 
only  in  very  limited  quantity,  and  the  de- 
mand for  them  is  also  light,  as  is  to  be 
expected  at  this  advanced  date. 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  K»  ctl.  1  00  @1  30 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  ft  cental              1  00  @1  50 

New  Potatoes,  in  boxes,  $  cental       1  00  @1  75 

New  Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks, 

¥  cental                                     1  25  @1  40 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

There  were  increased  receipts  of  decidu- 
ous fruits,  and  a  generally  easier  market 
for  Apricots,  Peaches  and  Plums.  The 
majority  of  offerings  continued  to  show 
rather  poor  average  quality,  and  for  com- 
mon stock  inside  or  lowest  quotations 
were  less  readily  realized  than  were  top 
figures  for  choice  fruit.  In  some  instances 
very  select  sold  slightly  above  quotable 
rates.  Cherries  arrived  in  limited  quan- 
tity and  such  as  were  of  fine  quality  were 
eagerly  sought  after  at  good  prices.  Cur- 
rants inclined  against  buyers.  Strawber- 
ries ruled  steady.  Blackberries  and  Rasp- 
berries sold  at  lower  prices  than  preceding 
week.  Gooseberries  brought  much  the 
same  figures  as  last  quoted.  Figs  and 
Watermelons  from  Arizona  were  in  light 
receipt  and  not  in  very  active  request  at 
the  prices  asked.  Nutmeg  Melons  are  also 
offering  from  Arizona. 

Apples.  Red  Astrachan,  $  50-lb.  box.  75®  1  00 

Apples,  green,  $  small  box   25®  40 

Apricots,  Royal,  ^  box   40®  75 

Blackberries,  f,  small  crate   50®  65 

Cherries,  Black,  $  box   65®  1  00 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $  box   75®  1  00 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  K>  lb   6@  8 

Cherries,  Black,  $  lb   4®  8 

Cherries,  White,  V  box   40®  60 

Cherries,  common  White  and  Red, 

*  lb   3«@  5 

Currants,     chest    3  00®  5  00 

Figs,  Arizona,  ^  box   2  CO®  8  50 

Gooseberries,  common,  $  ft   2®  3 

Logan  Berries,  f,  chest   4  00®  d  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,  Arizona,  $  box   1  00®  2  00 

Peaches,  $  box   25®  50 

Pears,  Madeline,  *  small  box   25®  40 

Plums,  Cherry,  $  drawer   25®  40 

Plums,  Clyman,  $  box   25®  50 

Raspberries,  *  chest   6  00®  9  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest. .  7  00@10  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  V  chest   4  00®  6  00 

Watermelons,  Arizona,  apiece   25®  50 


DRIED  FRUIT. 
The  market  for  cured  and  evaporated 
fruits  is  in  the  main  quiet,  as  is  natural  at 
the  end  of  the  season,  especially  as  there 
is  not  much  strictly  choice  stock  of  any 
variety  offering,  and  little  or  no  desire  to 
load  up  with  ordinary  qualities,  even  at 
low  prices.  The  dried  fruit  which  is 
offering  most  freely  and  which  is  being 
urged  to  sale  is  in  the  main  of  common 
quality.  It  is  the  exception  where  choice 
can  be  secured  without  paying  top  quota- 
tions or  more,  and  of  most  /arieties  no 
great  quantities  of  high  grade  are  obtain- 
able at  any  figure.  Especially  is  this  the 
case  with  Apples,  Apricots,  Pears  and 
Figs.  There  are  scarcely  any  Black  Figs 
offering  and  not  many  White.  Market  is 
practically  bare  of  choice  Apricots  and 
choice  Pears;  there  would  be  no  trouble 
in  finding  custom  for  either  of  these  kinds 
at  full  current  rates.  New  Apricots  are 
quotable  nominally  at  7J@8Jo  for  choice 
Royals,  with  no  sellers  at  inside  price, 
while  outside  figure  is  above  the  views  of 
most  operators  who  show  any  inclination 
to  buy  for  future  delivery.  There  has 
been  a  fair  movement  in  Prunes,  but  at 
much  the  same  low  figures  as  lately  cur- 
rent, transfers  of  other  than  large  Prunes 
being  mostly  on  a  2£@2£c  basis  for  the 
four  sizes.  Full  figures  are  demanded  for 
large  Prunes,  with  few  of  these  offering. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   6  @  6^4 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  H*  ft..    7  @  7V4 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @io 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   5  @  514 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3  @4 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   6  @7 

Nectarines,  f»ft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5  @  5^4 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   3V4@  4 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes   11  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5  @  6 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  @  4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3  ®  4 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   3i4@  4V4 

Plums,  White  and  Red   4y,®  5H 

Prunes,  Silver   4%®  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   4   @  5 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2Y, 

Apples,  quartered   2  @3 

Figs,  Black   2  @3 

Figs,  White   2y,@  3H 

Peaches,  unpeeled   2  ®  3 

Pears,  prime  halves   1%@  zyt 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No 
3,  four  sizes,  3o.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  43£c;  50-60s,  414c; 
60-70S,  3«c;  70-80S,  3Mc;  80-90s,  2&c;  90-lOOs 
2Mo;  100-120S,  13£c;  120  up,  l^c.  The  sell- 
ing price  of  Prunes  for  District  No.  1  is  %c.  per 
pound  less,  and  for  District  No.  2  Ho.  per  pound 
less  than  for  District  No.  3. 

RAISINS. 

No  changes  are  reported  in  quotable 
values  for  raisins  of  any  description. 
There  has  been  a  fairly  active  movement 
in  seeded  raisins,  but  no  special  movement 
in  other  kinds.  Market  for  bleached  Sul- 
tanas is  very  firm,  with  few  offering, 
either  domestic  or  foreign. 

T.  O.  B.,  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  ^  20-ft 

box   3  00  &— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-orown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-orown,  f,  box   160  @ — 

do        do      2-crown,  $  box          150  @— 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

ft  ft   — @  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  6V4 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .  — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  6V4 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  $  ft..  5^@— 
Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  hytc,  5Hc  and  5c.  for  4, 

3  and  2  orown  respectively. 
Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  K*  ft.,  12o; 

choice,  11c;  standard,  10c;  prime,  9c.  Unbleached 

7tf@9o. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  <p  lb.,  lO^c;  choice, 
9Hc;  standard,  85fc;  prime,  8c.  Unbleaohed,  7®8o. 


CITRUS  FRUITS. 
Orange  market  is  lightly  stocked  with 
choice,  and  is  firm  for  this  description, 
but  there  are  more  than  enough  of  com- 
mon qualities.  Lemons  have  ruled  fairly 
steady,  although  the  cooler  weather  has 
operated  against  any  active  movement. 
Limes  were  quiet  at  unchanged  prices. 

Oranges— Navel,  $  box   1  25@2  75 

Seedlings,  $  box   1  00@1  75 

Valencias,  V  box   2  00®3  00 

Grape  Fruit,  f,  box   75®1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Limes— Mexican,  $  box   4  00@5  00 

NUTS. 

Almonds  are  being  very  steadily  held, 
but  not  much  doing  in  them  at  this  date. 
Walnuts  are  too  scarce  to  quote.  In  Pea- 
nuts there  is  a  moderate  jobbing  trade, 
and  no  changes  to  record  in  quotable 
values. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,     ft  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4^4®  5V4 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5V4®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

The  market  continues  quiet  but  firm. 
There  is  little  chance  for  any  wholesale 
trading,  owing  to  absence  of  noteworthy 
offerings  from  first  hands.  Values  for 
dry  wines  of  last  crop  are  quotable  nomi- 
nally at  22@25c.  per  gallon.  There  is 
every  indication  that  the  coming  season 


Easiest 
Roofing 
to  Transport 

P  ®.  B  Ready  Roofing  is  the 
easiest  roofing  to  transport.  It  is 
put  up  in  rolls  of  about  10  inches 
in  diameter  and  3  2  inches  wide 
containing  enough  roofing  to  cover 
200  square  feet.  The  weight  per 
hundred  square  feet  is  about  60  lbs. 

The  shape  of  the  package  and 
it's  compactness  makes  it  easy  to 
handle,  carry  or  transport,  and  it's 
classification  by  steamship  and  rail- 
road companies  make  it  the  cheap- 
est roofing  to  transport. 

P  CD.  B  Ready  Roofing  is  a 
non-conductor  of  heat  and  renders 
the  house  cooler   in    summer  and 


warmer  in  winter. 

Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 

V    .  / 


will  be  a  favorable  one  for  the  producing 
interest.  A  good  demand  at  profitable 
figures  is  almost  certain  to  be  experienced. 
Stocks  in  the  hands  of  the  wholesale  and 
jobbing  trade  are  showing  steady  reduc- 
tion and  are  by  no  means  heavy  at  this 
date.   

Produce  Receipts. 

Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

143,000 

6,301,903 

6,167,683 

Wheat,  centals.. 

.188,425 

7.860,639 

6,092,1 11 

Barley,  centals.. 

.  44,445 

3,676  135 

4,989,728 

Oats,  centals 

2,120 

6U5.400 

777,359 

109,300 

146,196 

117,565 

101,142 

913 

545,664 

364,303 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  23,400 

1,488,037 

1,201,540 

Onions,  sacks 

4,376 

179,93$ 

166,663 

2,290 

155,720 

149,766 

Wool,  bales  

523 

53,828 

56,336 

8,234 

10,638 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOB  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,1900. 

Same  time 
last  year 

Flour,  H  sacks — 

49,540 

3,695,776 

4.122,442 

Wheat,  centals... 

.  69.785 

7,365,736 

5,984,363 

Barley,  centals. . . 

.  2,463 

2,013.292 

3,870,207 

Oats,  centals  

365 

49,466 

45,701 

3,538 

20,609 

Beans,  sacks  , 

156 

13,783 

26,421 

86,169 

137,786 

220,000 

1,264,291 

4,324,433 

620 

562,416 

1,077,706 

10 

2,185 

3,58i 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

338 

130,397 

72,562 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  June  12.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  3^@4c;  prime  wire  tray,  5K@5J£c; 
choice,  6@6V4c;  fancy,  6!4@7c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Market  slow  through- 
out at  nominally  unchanged  values. 

Prunes,  2%@6&c. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8@12^c;  Moorpark,  8H@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@10c;  peeled,  12@l8c. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  of  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  sincj  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  U.  S.  and  foreign  patents  is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

FOR    FULL    PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  St.,  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts.,  PORTLAND. 
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CEREAL  CROPS. 


Revolution  in  Wheat  Production  Promised. 

By  W.  S.  Harwood,  in  Modes'o  Herald. 

A  revolution  in  the  production  of  wheat  is  promised 
— the  beginnings  of  it  have  in  fact  been  achieved — by 
the  successful  experiments  made  during  the  last  ten 
years  at  the  Minneapolis  State  Experiment  Station, 
associated  with  the  agricultural  school  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota.  The  aim  was  to  make  new  breeds 
of  wheat.  Both  yield  and  quality  are  greatly  in- 
creased. 

The  new  wheats,  which  are  the  product  of  breed- 
ing and  selection  combined,  have  been  tested  for 
every  purpose.  They  are  not  only  larger  in  yield 
than  the  old  wheats,  and  better  able  to  withstand  un- 
favorable weather  and  disease,  but  they  are  as  rich 
in  essential  food  qualities.  During  the  summer  of 
1900  the  experimental  stage  was  passed  and  actual 
farm  trials  were  made,  for  a  farm  trial  is  the  ulti- 
mate test  of  a  new  wheat.  Whatever  favorable  re- 
sults may  be  shown  in  the  experimental  stages,  the 
wheat  must  still  stand  the  final  practical  test  in  the 
fields  of  the  farmer.  In  the  fields  it  has  now  proved 
its  right  to  supplant  the  old  standard  varieties.  The 
concrete  results  are  these:  a  toning  up  of  the  wheat 
harvest,  not  only  of  the  region  where  the  experi- 
ments are  carried  on,  but  of  the  entire  wheat  area  of 
the  world;  the  overthrowing  of  the  argument  of  Sir 
W.  Crooks,  president  of  the  British  Association, 
that  the  supply  of  the  wheat  of  the  world  would  soon 
become  inadequate  for  the  needs  of  the  world;  a 
marked  increase  in  the  world's  wealth,  millions  of 
dollars  being  added  in  a  single  season  in  only  one  sec- 
tion of  the  wheat-producing  area  of  the  world. 

Wheat  Breeding. — The  work  of  wheat  breeding 
began  many  years  ago  on  the  great  Vilmorin  estate, 
in  France.  M.  Henri  Vilmorin  carried  on  extensive 
experiments  in  the  creation  of  new  breeds,  more 
than  1000  new  wheats  having  been  tested  by  him.  I 
shall  not  forget  a  trip  of  his  farms  at  Verrieres-le- 
Buisson,  under  the  guidance  of  the  present  head  of 
the  house,  M.  Philippe  Vilmorin.  Ten  years  ago 
similar  work  was  begun  at  the  State  institution  in 
Minnesota,  not  only  to  create  new  breeds  of  wheat, 
but  to  carry  them  forward  through  a  series  of  years 
until  enough  wheat  of  a  superior  variety  should  be 
accumulated  to  enable  the  farmers  to  make  the  final 
test  themselves.  This  work  has  been  carried  on  at 
no  expense  to  the  farmer,  for  all  the  results  are  for 
the  benefit  of  the  public. 

To  create  a  new  wheat  the  pollen  from  the  flower 
of  one  wheat  must  be  artificially  transferred  to  the 
stigma  of  the  flower  of  another  wheat.  Wheat  is  a 
self-fertilizing  plant.  Left  to  itself,  it  will  reproduce 
itself  throughout  endless  centuries.  Great  care  is 
necessary  in  the  work,  and  trained  men  are  essen- 
tial. As  soon  as  the  pollen  is  transferred — which  is 
done  about  4  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  the  hour 
when  the  wheat  florets  open — the  head  of  wheat  is 
encased  in  a  tissue  sack,  so  that  the  work  may  not 
be  interfered  with  by  any  pilfering  insect  or  bird. 
Two  of  the  best  known  varieties  are  selected,  one  for 
the  father,  the  other  for  the  mother  of  the  new  race. 
When  the  harvest  comes  it  may  be  that  the  new 
wheat  has  some  of  the  poor,  and  few  of  the  good 
characteristics  of  the  parents;  or  the  reverse  may  be 
the  case.  It  is  impossible  to  say  in  advance  what 
the  new  wheat  will  be. 

First  or  a  New  Kind. — From  the  single  head 
which  results  as  the  first  harvest,  only  a  handful  of 
kernels  is  threshed  out.  This  handful  is  of  immense 
importance,  for  these  kernels  may  become  the  source 
of  a  mighty  race,  destined  not  only  to  supplant  the 
old  wheats,  but  to  add  enormously  to  the  wealth  of 
the  world.  But  the  last  results  are  slowly  won,  for 
the  first  harvest  is  very  meager  and  the  second  and 
even  the  third  are  small.  But  after  a  number  of 
years  enough  wheat  can  be  garnered  to  sow  the 
twentieth  of  an  acre,  and  then  come  tangible  results. 
To  breed  a  new  wheat  requires  infinite  pains  and 
patience.  It  has  taken  ten  years  to  bring  the  new 
wheat  varieties  at  the  Minnesota  Experiment  Station 
to  the  farm  test. 

In  the  meantime  hundreds  of  wheats  have  been 
proven  valueless.  Some  were  too  heavy  in  the  stalk, 
thus  "  lodging,"  as  it  is  called,  falling  over  in  seasons 
of  much  moisture  because  of  too  rank  growth;  some 
were  particularly  susceptible  to  the  diseases  of 
wheat;  some  were  poor  in  the  color  of  the  kernel, 
while  still  others  were  deficient  in  yield  or  lacking  in 
essential  food  elements.  A  successful  new  wheat 
must  not  only  yield  a  larger  number  of  bushels  per 
acre — the  first  and  all-important  requisite,  but  it 
must  be  hardy  and  it  must  be  rich  in  food  qualities. 

From  the  hour  of  the  creation  of  the  new  wheat  in 
the  gray  of  a  summer  morning,  throughout  its  life,  a 
careful  record  is  kept  of  every  event  in  its  history,  in 
a  book  which  is  the  record  of  the  wheat's  life. 

Selection  plays  an  important  part  as  well  as  breed- 
ing. At  every  step  only  the  best  wheat  kernels  and 
wheat  stalks  are  preserved;  defectives  are  rejected. 
No  effort  is  spared  to  give  the  new  wheat  the  best 
possible  start  in  life.  In  some  ways  the  selection  may 
be  considered  more  important  than  the  breeding  it- 
self. During  these  experiments  nearly  500  wheats 
were  thrown  away  as  deficients.  Out  of  the  entire 
number  bred,  less  than  a  dozen  were  retained.  A 


number  of  those  which  were  kept  for  future  trials 
were  especially  prolific,  registering  as  high  as  eight 
to  ten  bushels  per  acre  above  the  old  wheats  planted 
alongside  of  them  and  receiving  the  same  treat- 
ment. 

Field  Trials. — In  the  spring  of  1900,  enough  of 
one  variety  of  the  new  wheat  having  accumulated  to 
warrant  field  trials,  a  number  of  thrifty  and  intelli- 
gent farmers  from  various  parts  of  Minnesota  were 
selected,  and  to  them  enough  seed  was  sent  to  give 
it  a  fair  trial.  Every  farmer  was  supplied  with  an 
elaborate  record  blank.  If  for  any  reason  the  new 
wheat  should  be  given  a  better  chance  or  a  worse 
chance  than  the  old,  especial  attention  should  be 
called  to  the  fact.  Some  of  the  reports  indicated,  by 
the  abnormally  large  increase  of  the  new  wheat,  that 
the  farmer  had  given  it  a  better  opportunity  than 
the  old  wheat,  even  though  he  did  not  say  so,  and  all 
such  instances  were  thrown  out  as  being  unfair  to 
the  old  wheat.  Other  farmers  were  as  plainly  unfair 
to  the  new  wheat,  and  their  data  were  rejected.  Out 
of  all  the  instances,  about  forty  were  selected  as  hav- 
ing complied  with  all  the  conditions. 

What  Is  Gained. — The  new  wheat  averaged  al- 
most 4*  bushels  per  acre  more  than  the  Fife  wheat, 
one  of  the  old  standard  varieties,  and  almost  1J  bush- 
els more  than  the  average  of  all  the  wheats  with 
which  it  was  compared.  In  some  few  instances  the 
new  wheat  was  below  the  old,  and  there  may  be  some 
regions  where  a  new  wheat  will  have  to  be  bred  to 
meet  the  climatic  and  soil  conditions,  for  it  is  now 
possible  to  make  a  wheat  to  order. 

It  seems  fair  to  say  that  the  increase  of  the  new 
wheat  over  all  old  varieties  will  be  at  least  two 
bushels  per  acre.  In  the  three  States  of  Minnesota, 
North  Dakota  and  South  Dakota  there  are  on  an  av- 
erage about  15,000,000  acres  of  land  planted  to  wheat. 
When  the  new  wheat  is  in  use  over  all  this  region,  an 
increase  of  only  two  bushels  per  acre  will  make  a  crop 
at  least  30,000,000  bushels  larger  than  the  old  varie- 
ties would  have  yielded.  At  an  average  price  of  75 
cents  per  bushel,  the  increase  in  wealth  in  the  re- 
gion will  be  $22,500,000  a  year. 

The  new  wheat  which  has  been  grown  under  the 
direction  of  Prof.  Willet  M.  Hayes  of  the  Minnesota 
School  of  Agriculture  will  be  given  a  much  wider  field 
trial  among  the  farmers  this  summer.  Those  who 
planted  the  wheat  last  season  have,  in  addition  to 
their  seed  supply,  about  4000  bushels  to  sell  to  other 
farmers,  and  the  new  wheat,  it  is  expected,  will  have 
quite  an  appreciable  effect  upon  the  harvest  of 
1901. 

The  wheat  known  as  Minnesota  No.  163  has  yielded 
as  high  as  42.7  bushels  per  acre,  while  none  of  the 
eight  new  wheats  during  the  six  years'  trial  have  ever 
run  behind  19.5  bushels.  The  average  of  each  new 
wheat  for  a  period  of  six  consecutive  years,  from  1895 
to  1900,  inclusive,  is  in  no  case  less  than  27  bushels 
per  acre,  while  the  average  of  all  the  averages  of 
the  new  wheat  is  28. 1  bushels  per  acre.  The  general 
average  of  the  standard  varieties  in  the  regions  on 
the  farms  is  from  13  to  15  bushels  per  acre,  so  that, 
while  making  due  allowance  for  superior  farming  at 
the  station,  the  allowance  of  an  increase  of  two 
bushels  per  acre  when  the  new  wheat  passes  into 
complete  sway  in  the  Northwestern  wheat  fields, 
seems  far  too  low.  On  a  number  of  farms  of  the 
higher  type  it  showed  more  than  .two  bushels'  in- 
crease in  last  season's  harvest. 

The  tabular  statement  subjoined  shows  in  condensed 
form  what  the  eight  best  wheats  have  accomplished 
at  the  station.  Each  of  these  is  given  a  number 
rather  than  a  name,  prefaced  by  the  word  Minne- 
sota. Some  of  the  eight  give  promise  of  yielding 
better  results  than  have  been  achieved  by  Minnesota 
No.  163,  the  wheat  now  under  test  by  the  farmers. 
In  the  table  the  first  three  wheats  are  the  old, 
standard  varieties.  The  table  shows  results  for  a 
period  of  six  years  : 

yield  of  various  wheats  over  a  period  of 
six  years. 


Minn. 

Yield  - 

 ,  Aver- 

No. 

1895. 

1896. 

1897. 

1898. 

1899. 

1900. 

age. 

Haynes'  Blue 

51 

21.6 

24.6 

20.4 

23.3 

25.9 

30.5 

24.4 

Powers' Fife.  66 

26.3 

21.4 

17.4 

24.0 

30.4 

31.5 

25.2 

Bolton's  B.  S.146 

35.3 

25.1 

21.5 

22.5 

28.8 

32.3 

27.6 

Minnesota 

...149 

36.2 

23.3 

19.9 

26.5 

31.8 

29.9 

27.9 

Minnesota 

...155 

32.3 

23.3 

20.8 

26.8 

32.0 

29.0 

27.4 

Minnesota 

...157 

30.9 

22  0 

21.4 

26.6 

33.0 

30.0 

27.3 

Minnesota 

.  .163 

42.7 

23.0 

19  9 

25.0 

30.3 

34.3 

29.2 

Minnesota 

.167 

35.0 

24  9 

19.7 

27.0 

30.0 

30.6 

27.9 

Minnesota 

.169 

37.8 

25.0 

24.3 

26.3 

28.8 

39  9 

28.8 

Minnesota 

.171 

35.0 

21.7 

19.8 

26.3 

32.0 

36.3 

28.5 

Minnesota 

..181 

34.5 

22  2 

19.5 

26.5 

25.6 

39.6 

28.0 

It  does  not  seem  too  much  to  say  that  science  has 
here  achieved  a  notable  triumph;  for  it  has  not  only 
given  to  the  world  additional  safeguards  to  one  of 
the  most  important  industries  known  to  the  race,  but 
it  has  added  materially  to  the  world's  wealth. 


Good  Whitewashes. 


Slake  in  boiling  water  one-half  bushel  of  lime,  keep- 
ing it  just  fairly  covered  with  water  during  the  pro- 
cess. Strain  it  to  remove  the  sediment  that  will  fall 
to  the  bottom  and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  salt  dissolved 
in  warm  water,  three  pounds  of  ground  rice  boiled 
in  water  to  a  thin  paste,  one-half  pound  Spanish 
whiting,  and  a  pound  of  clear  glue  dissolved  in  warm 


water.  Mix  the  different  ingredients  thoroughly  and 
let  the  mixture  stand  for  several  days.  When  ready 
to  use  apply  hot.  If  a  less  quantity  is  desired  use  the 
same  proportions. 

A  good  whitewash  for  use  upon  outside  work  may 
be  prepared  as  follows:  Slake  in  boiling  water  one- 
half  bushel  of  lime  and  strain  as  before.  Add  to 
this  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  zinc  and  one  pound 
of  salt  dissolved  in  water.  If  any  color  but  white 
is  desired  add  about  three  pounds  of  the  desired 
coloring  matter,  such  as  painters  use  in  preparing 
their  paints.  Yellow  ochre  will  make  a  beautiful 
cream  color  and  brown.  Reds  and  various  shades 
of  green  are  equally  easily  obtained. 

Another  excellent  whitewash  lasting  almost  as 
long  as  ordinary  paint  may  be  made  as  follows: 
Slake  in  boiling  water  one-half  bushel  of  lime,  strain 
as  before,  add  two  pounds  of  sulphate  of  zinc,  one 
pound  of  common  salt  and  one-half  pound  whiting 
thoroughly  dissolved.  Mix  to  proper  consistency 
with  skimmed  milk  and  apply  hot.  If  white  is  not  de- 
sired add  enough  coloring  matter  to  produce  the 
desired  shade.  Those  who  have  tried  this  recipe  con- 
sider it  much  superior  both  in  appearance  and  dur- 
ability to  ordinary  washes,  and  I  would  not  hesitate 
to  declare  that  it  compares  very  favorably  with 
good  lead  paints.  It  is  much  cheaper  than  paint 
and  gives  the  houses  and  yards  to  which  it  is  applied 
a  very  attractive  appearance.— Exchange. 

THE  GOVERNMENT  WHITEWASH. 

The  enduring  whitewash  used  in  all  departments 
of  the  United  States  Government  where  such  a  pre- 
paration is  needed  is  thus  made: 

Take  a  half  bushel  of  unslaked  lime,  slake  it  with 
boiling  water,  cover  during  the  process  to  keep 
in  steam,  strain  the  liquid  through  a  fine  sieve  or 
strainer,  and  add  to  it  a  peck  of  salt,  previously  dis- 
solved in  warm  water;  three  pounds  of  ground  rice 
boiled  to  a  thin  paste  and  stirred  in  while  hot;  half  a 
pound  Spanish  whiting  and  one  pound  of  glue,  previ- 
ously dissolved  by  soaking  in  cold  water,  and  then 
hanging  over  in  a  small  pot  hung  in  a  larger  one  filled 
with  water.  Add  five  gallons  of  hot  water  to  the 
mixture,  stir  well  and  let  it  stand  a  few  days  covered 
from  dirt.  It  should  be  applied  hot,  for  which  pur- 
pose it  can  be  kept  in  a  portable  furnace.  The  east 
end  of  the  President's  house  in  Washington  is  em- 
bellished by  this  brilliant  whitewash,  and  it  is  used 
by  the  Government  to  whitewash  lighthouses.  A 
pint  of  this  mixture,  if  properly  applied,  will  cover 
a  square  yard,  and  will  be  almost  as  serviceable  as 
paint  for  wood,  brick  or  stone,  and  is  much  cheaper 
than  the  cheapest  paint. 

Population  of  the  United  States  by  States  and  Terri- 
tories, 1900. 

The  population  of  the  United  States,  including  that 
of  Alaska,  Hawaii  and  Indian  Territory,  and  Indian 
reservations,  taken  as  of  June  1,  1900,  is  76,303,387' 
distributed  by  States  and  Territories  as  follows  : 


States— 

Alabama   1,828,697 

Arkansas   1,311,564 

California   1,485,053 

Colorado   539,700 

Connecticut   908,420 

Delaware   184,735 

Florida   528,542 

Georgia   2,216,331 

Idaho   161,772 

Illinois   4,821,550 

Indiana   2,516,462 

Iowa   2,231,853 

Kansas   1,470,495 

Kentucky   2,137,174 

Louisiana   1,381,625 

Maine   694,466 

Maryland   1,188,044 

Massachusetts —  2,805,346 

Michigan   2,420,982 

Minnesota   1 , 751 , 394 

Mississippi   1,551,270 

Missouri   3,106,665 

Montana   243,329 

Nebraska   1,066,300 

Nevada   42,335 

New  Hampshire  . .  411,588 

New  Jersey   1,883,669 

New  York   7,268,894 

North  Carolina.  . .  1,893,810 

North  Dakota....  319,146 

Ohio   4,147,545 


States— 

Oregon   413,536 

Pennsylvania   6, 302, 1 1 5 

Rhode  Island   428,556 

South  Carolina.  . .  1,350,316 

South  Dakota.. . .  401,570 

Tennessee   2,020,616 

Texas   3,048,710 

Utah   276,759 

Vermont   243,641 

Virginia   1,854,184 

Washington   518,103 

West  Virginia. . . .  958,800 

Wisconsin   2,069,042 

Wyoming   92,531 


Total  States. . .  .74,607,225 

Territories— 

Alaska   63,592 

Arizona   122,931 

Dist.  of  Columbia.  278,718 

Hawaii   154,001 

Indian  Territory.  392,060 

Now  Mexico   195,310 

Oklahoma   398,331 


Total  Territo's.  1,604,933 
Army  and  navy . .  91,219 
Grand  total. ...  76,303,38" 


No  provision  was  made  by  the  census  Act  for  the 
enumeration  of  the  inhabitants  of  Porto  Rico,  but  a 
census  for  that  island,  taken  as  of  November  10,  1899, 
under  the  direction  of  the  War  Department,  showed 
a  population  of  953,243.  A  similar  enumeration,  un- 
der the  direction  of  the  War  Department,  was  made 
of  the  island  of  Cuba,  and  this  census,  taken  as  of 
October  15,  1890,  showed  a  population  of  1,572,797. 
No  census  of  the  Philippines,  or  of  the  islands  of 
Guam  and  Tutuila,  has  been  taken  since  they  have 
been  in  the  possession  of  the  United  States,  although 
an  attempt  is  now  being  made  to  take  a  partial  cen- 
sus of  the  Philippines. 

On  the  basis  of  the  above  figures,  the  aggregate 
population  of  the  entire  area  of  enumeration  in  1890 
is  76,303,387,  which,  compared  with  the  population  of 
equivalent  areas  in  1890,  namely,  63,069,756,  shows 
an  increase  during  the  decade  of  13,233.631,  or  21%. 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


The  Value  of  Irrigation. 

By  W.  H.  Mills,  in  Woodland  Democrat. 

Of  the  practical  value  of  irrigation  it 
is  not  necessary  to  speak.  Irrigation 
in  California  has  long  since  passed  its 
experimental  stage.  Its  value  has  been 
thoroughly  demonstrated,  and  the  facts 
which  place  this  value  beyond  all  con- 
troversy belong  to  the  realm  of  ascer- 
tained knowledge.  I  ±abe  the  liberty, 
however,  of  presenting  briefly,  concern- 
ing the  irrigation  of  the  Sacramento 
valley,  and  of  the  irrigable  lands  of  Yolo 
county  particularly,  some  obvious  con- 
siderations which  are  germain  to  the 
matters  under  consideration. 

It  is,  or  should  be,  apparent  that  the 
Sacramento  valley,  one  of  the  largest, 
and  actually  the  most  fertile,  valleys 
west  of  the  Eocky  mountains,  has 
made  but  little  progress  in  wealth  and 
population  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
The  inhabitants  of  that  valley  have 
regarded  every  declaration  of  the  neces- 
sity for  irrigation  as  disloyal  to  the  val- 
ley. They  appear  to  have  entertained 
the  erroneous  opinion  that  the  asser- 
tion of  all  necessity  for  irrigation  for 
the  development  of  profitable  agricul- 
ture was,  in  itself,  a  guarantee  of  high 
and  increasing  value. 

The  original  intrinsic  value  of  the 
lands  in  the  Sacramento  valley  has  pre- 
vented that  line  of  development  which 
would  have  conferred  upon  them  their 
greatest  value  and  upon  the  country 
its  greatest  prosperity.  While  it  is 
true  that  crops  of  cereals  can  be  grown 
in  the  Sacramento  valley  without  irri- 
gation, it  is  not  true  that  even  cereal 
crops  will  not  be  benefitted  by  irriga- 
tion. It  is  true  that  horticulture  may 
be  pursued  in  the  Sacramento  valley 
with  profit  unaided  by  irrigation  ;  but 
it  is  not  true  that  horticulture  is  as 
profitable  without  it  as  it  would  be  with 
it. 

But  a  more  important  consideration 
presents  itself,  and  that  is  that  indus- 
tries have  remained  undeveloped  which 
are  vastly  more  valuable  to  the  Sacra- 
mento valley  than  those  which  have 
come  into  being.  The  most  prolific 
months  of  the  year  are  those  which,  un- 
der the  climatic  conditions  of  California, 
constitute  the  winter  of  drouth  or  the 
suppression  of  vegetation.  These  are 
the  calendar  months  of  June,  July,  Au- 
gust and  September.  The  greatest 
suspension  of  natural  productiveness  is 
in  these  months,  while  the  greatest  ca- 
pacity for  production  belongs  to  them. 
There  are  from  150,000  to  200,000  acres 
of  land  lying  subject  to  irrigation  which 
could  be  made  subject  to  irrigation  from 
the  channel  of  Cache  creek.  If  these 
lands  had  been  economically  irrigated 
twenty  years  ago,  Yolo  county  would 
to-day  have  contained  50,000  inhab- 
itants, one-half  of  whom  would  have  re- 
sided in  the  city  of  Woodland.  There  is 
no  exaggeration  in  this. 

A  less  area  of  partially  irrigated  ter- 
ritory supports  the  city  of  San  Jose, 
with  a  population  of  20,000.  One  hun- 
dred thousand  acres  of  irrigated  land 
at  Fresno  supports  a  population  of  22,- 
000.  '  Thirteen  thousand  acres  of  irri- 
gated land  at  Riverside  supports  a 


population  of  10,000.  In  none  of  these 
localities  is  there  so  large  or  so  valuable 
a  body  of  land,  the  productiveness  of 
which  may  be  augmented  in  an  untold 
ratio  and  the  wealth-producing  capac- 
ity of  which  may  be  increased  to  a 
greater  extent  than  those  subject  to 
irrigation  from  the  channel  of  Cache 
creek. 

Lying  dormant  in  Yolo  county  is  a 
practically  inexhaustible  mine  of  wealth. 
If  it  was  a  deposit  of  gold,  no  one  would 
hesitate  for  a  moment  to  make  an  in- 
vestment in  its  extraction.  No  man 
pauses  before  the  necessity  of  spend- 
ing a  large  sum  of  money  to  work  a 
gold  mine  where  there  is  reasonable 
prospect  of  return;  but  the  working  of 
every  gold  mine  is  attended  by  hazards, 
which  are  wholly  absent  when  the 
wealth  conferred  by  irrigation  is  under 
contemplation. 

The  earth  is  the  only  source  of  wealth. 
Agriculture  is  the  great  basis  of  all  en- 
terprise, of  all  financial  undertaking. 
Railroad  bonds,  bank  stocks,  city  prop- 
erty, commercial  undertakings,  manu- 
facturing enterprises,  all  stand  upon  a 
foundation  of  agricultural  industry,  as 
the  mountains  stand  upon  the  earth. 

But  there  is  a  broad  and  important 
distinction  between  a  mortgage  incum- 
brance and  the  incumbrance  which  is 
incurred  for  the  purpose  of  adding  to 
the  fertility  and  productiveness  of  land 
by  irrigation.  That  distinction  should 
be  so  clearly  defined  as  to  leave  no  room 
for  doubt  or  error. 

The  ordinary  mortgage  upon  an  agri- 
cultural field  adds  nothing  whatever  to 
its  productive  capacity,  the  economy  of 
its  cultivation  or  its  wealth-producing 
power.  Irrigation,  on  the  other  hand, 
notwithstanding  it  has  come  into  being 
at  the  cost  of  an  expenditure  of  capital 
which  in  a  sense  does  constitute  a  claim, 
and,  therefore,  an  incumbrance  upon 
the  land,  does  augment  the  productive 
capacity  of  the  land  and  its  wealth-pro- 
ducing power.  If  ordinary  incum- 
brances, in  the  form  of  mortgages,  ad- 
ded a  productive  capacity  to  the  land, 
mortgages  would  be  sought  as  a  matter 
of  the  highest  economy.  If  the  field 
that  without  irrigation  produces  a  net 
of  $10  per  acre  per  annum  can  be  made 
to  produce  $20  per  acre  per  annum 
with  an  incumbrance  of  $2  per  acre,  the 
mortgage,  instead  of  being  an  incum- 
brance, becomes  an  investment,  instead 
of  taking  toll,  in  the  way  of  interest, 
from  the  product  of  the  land,  pays  for 
itself  and  pays  the  owner  of  the  prop- 
erty a  broad  margin  of  profit  upon  the 
investment.  In  short,  if  the  mortgage 
paid  interest  to  the  land  owner,  mort- 
gages would  be  very  popular,  and  this 
is  exactly  what  irrigation  does  for  irri- 
gable lands,  where  that  irrigation  is 
certain  of  enhancing  the  productiveness 
of  the  land  and  is  obtained  at  economic 
rates.  That  this  distinction  between 
the  ordinary  mortgage  incumbrance 
and  that  incumbrance  which  attends 
the  development  of  an  irrigation  system 
readily  seen  or  freely  accepted,  is 
scarcely  to  be  hoped  for;  and  yet  that 
distinction  exists,  with  all  the  economic 
difference  between  a  mortgage  which  is 
of  itself  productive  and  one  which  is  in 
a  measure  destructive  ;  between  a 
mortgage  which  aids  men  not  only  to 
retain  their  ownership,  but  to  extend 
the  area  of  such  ownership,  and  the 
ordinary  mortgage,  which  is  always  a 
menace  to  the  maintenance  of  title. 
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with  low  Bteel  wheels  with  wide 
tiree  at  low  price.  Our  catalogue 
jj    tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Address 
EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Qulncy,  III. 


ALMOND  HULLING  and 
SEPARATING  MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO., 

(New  Shops.)  DAVISVILLE.  CAL. 

Elgin  Watches  sold  by  Jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin,  111. 


Sharpies  Tubular 

Dairy  Separators. 

the  latest  product  of  the 
world's  leading  Cream 
.Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST   PRIZE  (KNIGHT'S 
DECORATION)  AWARDED 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
and  wash.  Are  very  easy 
'.urners. 

Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best  compet- 
ing separator  to  pay  6%  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year. 
Vive  sizes— $50  to  $200  each. 
Valuable  bo  »k  on  "Business  Dairying" 
and  Catalog  ue  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies. 
Chicago,  III.    West  Chester,  Pa. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Portasb 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    \AJ.   JACKSON    «fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


OWING   to  some  parties  not  being  able  to  tak 
trees  they  had  contracted   for    earl}'    in  the 


season, 


I  STILL  HAVE  A  FEW  THOUSAND  CHOICE 

CITRUS  TREES  FOR  SALE 

The  market  price  takes  them. 

Every  horticulturist  should  have  my  28-page  illus- 
trated catalogue"  which  tells  all  about  citrus  trees,  the 
old  sorts  and  the  tested  new  sorts;  also  table  for  plant- 
ing trees,  sowing  seed,  etc.  Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  will  bring  you  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEAGUE,  Prop.  San  Dimas  Nurseries, 

SPIN    DIMAB,  CflL. 


Feeding  Compound 


For 
Live  Stock 


It  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  all  animals  that  they 
receive  a  suitable  addition  to  the  ration,  not  only  to  re- 
store them  if  out  of  condition,  but  to  keep  them  in  the 
^>  most  profitable  state  of  health.  This  is  obtained  by 
^  Lincoln  Feeding  Compound  which  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  and  desirable  substitute  for  so-called  "Stock 
Foods."    Write  for  literature  regarding  this  cheap  and 


economical  preparation. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

BRANCH  OFFICE  :     37  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Nitrate  of 
as  a 
Fertilizer. 


Soda 


QUICK  FERTILIZER. 

There  Is  nothing  in  the  American  market  to  day  that  acts  so 
quickly  and  surely  as  a  fertilizer  as 

NITRATE    OF  SODA. 

Apply  to  the  surface  in  the  spring.  A  small  quantity  does 
the  work.  Watch  the  crops  closely  and  when  they  look  sick  or 
make  slow  growth  apply  the  remedy  promptly. 

 FOR  SALE  BY  

BALFOUR,    GUTHRIE    <ft  CO., 
31S  California  Street,     -  San  Francisco,  CI. 

Write  to  them  for  pamphlets. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDITION  (3rd) 

By  E.  J.  WICKSON. 

Professor  Agricultural  Practice  University  of  California;  Author  of  "California  Vegetables  in 
Garden  and  Field;"  President  California  State  Floral  Society;  Horticultural 
Editor  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  San  Francisco. 


Large  Octavo;  470  Pages;  Profusely  Illustrated,  J 2  Full-Page  Plates. 

Price  $2.50,  Postpaid  Anywhere. 
PACIFIC  RURAL~PRESS,  Publishers, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Ca.. 
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Everybody 
Knows 
About 

■Ruiirtfttttt 

A 

Household 
Medicine 

A  Safe  and  Sure  Cure  for 
Cramps      Coughs  Bruises 
Diarrhoea   Colds  Burns 
Sprains  and  Strains. 

Gives  instant  relief. 

Two  sizes,  25c.  and  50c. 
Only  one  Pain  Killer,  Perry  Davis'. 

K¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥¥W¥¥¥¥¥& 


FRUIT  MARKETING. 


Selling  the  Walnut  Crop. 

To  THE  Editor: — Considerable  com- 
ment has  been  made  on  some  resolutions 
passed  at  a  joint  meeting  of  Fullerton, 
Placentia  and  Anaheim  Farmers'  Clubs, 
as  reported  in  Anaheim  Gazette  of  May 
30th  and  Los  Angeles  Times  of  May  29th. 
There  were  but  three  membersof  thelocal 
Citrus  Association  and  four  members  of 
the  local  Walnut  Association  present.  The 
parties  offering  the  resolutions  were  not 
members  of  either. 

I  enclose  proof  slip  which  our  directors 
prepared  for  publication  and  which  you 
can  use  if  you  wish.  J.  B.  Neff. 

Anaheim,  June  4. 

HOW  SHALL  WALNUTS  BE  MARKETED. 

To  the  members  of  the  Deciduous 
Fruit  Association  of  Anaheim :  An 
article  was  printed  under  the  above 
title  in  the  Anaheim  Gazette  of  May 
30th,  together  with  an  editorial,  which 
contained  statements  entirely  foreign 
to  the  truth  and  altogether  misleading. 
In  view  of  this,  we  thought  it  well  to 
give  you  a  statement  of  the  matter  just 
as  it  stands. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  no  Walnut 
Growers'  Exchange,  as  was  so  fre- 
quently reiterated.  Each  Association 
makes  its  own  contract — either  sells 
outright  or  has  a  broker  sell  for  them. 

There  is  a  so-called  executive  com- 
mittee, which  has  no  authority  to  do 
business  legally,  and  which  cannot  bind 
its  members  to  any  concerted  action, 
nor  make  contracts  of  any  kind.  This 
committee  has  been  in  existence  for 
three  years,  and  when  it  was  formed 
the  representatives  from  this  Associa- 
tion ottered  to  join  it  if  an  incorporated 
exchange  was  formed. 

In  the  second  place,  no  walnuts  of  this 
Association  were  ever  consigned,  or 
ever  will  be,  as  long  as  the  present 
management  exists. 

Thirdly,  no  walnuts  of  this  Associa- 
tion were  ever  offered  in  the  East  at  a 
lower  price  than  the  ruling  price  of  the 
other  Associations.  On  the  contrary, 
two  years  ago  we  sold  nearly  all 
our  No.  1  softshells  at  much  higher  fig- 
ures. 

In  regard  to  the  offer  of  a  personal 
guarantee  to  bring  us  a  broker  to  buy 
our  walnuts,  we  will  say  that  the  same 
brokers  who  bought  a  few  cars  of  us 
last  year  and  then  rejected  260  sacks  of 
hardshell  walnuts,  which  we  afterwards 
sold  at  full  Association  rates,  now  want 
to  sell  walnuts  for  us  at  Association 
prices,  notwithstanding  that  they  have 
signed  a  contract  not  to  take  "  outside 
walnuts,"  as  they  call  them,  except  at 
1  cent  per  pound  less  than  Association 
price.  This  one  rejection  of  theirs 
would  have  cost  us  $400  if  we  had  been 
under  contract  to  them  and  had  no 
other  way  of  marketing. 

We  paid  last  year  i  cent  per  bag 
more  than  some  of  the  other  Associa- 
tions for  walnut  bags;  but  we  bought 
ours  on  "  positive  delivery,"  while  theirs 
was  bought  "to  arrive."  We  did  not 
think  the  difference  of  $5  which  we 
would  have  saved  on  our  first  purchase 
enough  to  warrant  us  in  taking  the 
chances  of  being  without  sacks  when 
we  needed  them  and  having  to  pay  any 
price  that  might  be  asked.  Our  saving 


on  the  single  car  of  walnuts  last  year 
would  pay  any  excess  in  price  of  bags 
we  are  likely  to  pay  for  the  next  twenty 
years. 

This  talk  of  the  Anaheim  Association 
consigning  and  offering  walnuts  at  cut 
prices  is  the  same  story  we  are  told  by 
the  brokers  who  did  not  make  a  profit 
off  our  walnuts,  and  it  is  clearly  seen 
where  it  comes  from. 

If  the  walnuts  of  the  other  Associa- 
tions are  all  sold  out  and  not  enough  to 
go  around,  as  they  tell  us,  we  are  sure 
to  get  full  prices  and  need  have  no  un- 
easiness. If  they  have  not  sold  all,  we 
will  sell  ours  and  get  the  money  before 
they  get  out  of  our  possession. 

We  think  it  wisest  to  have  our  own 
paid  agents  who  have  an  interest  in 
getting  the  best  possible  price  for  us, 
instead  of  contracting  with  a  broker 
whose  sole  aim  is  to  get  the  most  money 
for  himself  and  at  the  least  possible  ex- 
pense to  himself. 

J.  B.  Neff,  president. 

J.  A.  Eymann.  secretry. 

J.  B.  Rea,  vice-president. 

L.  W.  Kirbt. 

Geo.  A.  Hunter. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL9TEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
batter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged.  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  In  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  F.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  9.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOL8TEIN8  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs. 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  A  Co.,  Lob  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  18T6. 

BULLS— Devons  and  ShorthornB.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  Sc  SON,  Lick  House,  9.  F.,Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 


J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal. 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 


Have  70  choice 


JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce.  9.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


PARTRIDGE     COCHINS  EXCLUSIVELY. 

Rals  (1  from  very  best  strains  In  the  East. 
Breeding  stock  for  sale  at  from  fl.00  a  head 
on  up  10  17. UO.  A  trio  according  to  size,  age 
and  quality.  Embden  geese  for  sale  after  Au- 
gust 1st.  L.  M.  Baylus.  Importer  and  breeder, 
Tulare,  Cal. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 


TRACY  POCLTRV  YARD-,  Tracy,  Cal.  Wm.  M. 
Langdon,  Prop.  9peclaltles:  Barred  Plymouth 
Rocks  and  91ngle-Comb  White  Leghorns.  Write 
for  wants.  Fine  ro>BterB  for  sale.  Eggs  11.50  per 
setting  of  15.   Incubator  lots  $5.00  per  100. 


SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  THOROUGH BRFD  FOWLS  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  N I LES SCO.,  Los  Angeles,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


8.  P.  LINDGBEN  &  SONS,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale,  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.   9.  B.  Wright.  9anta  Rosa,  Cal. 


BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  Nlles  St 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.   Established  In  1876. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins.  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 


J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANK,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.   Breeder  and 
Importer  of  9outh  Down  Sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  9end  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  608 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


Publishers 
of  tbe 

"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers' 
Hand-Book 
and  Guide." 
Price  40c. 


Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Inruhator  and  Brooder, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
OAKLAND  POULTRY  YARDS, 

1317  Castro  9t.  Oakland.  Cal. 


YOU  CAN'T  GO  WRONG 

ff  you  take  the  advice  of  over  500,000  etockmen  and 

farmers  and  buy  PAGE  Fence.   Trv  It. 

PAGE  WOVEN  H  IKE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


COTSWOLD  RAMS. 

Eighty  head  of  imported  Cotswold 
Rams  for  sale. 

May  be  seen  at  Crows  Landing  on  San  Joaquin 
river.  For  mutton  lambs  they  are  unexcelled. 
Inquire  of  KIRKPATRICK  &  WHITTAKER, 
Stockton,  Cal. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW/  PRICES, 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  *  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


To  Build  a  Home, 


no  mutter  where  located,  the  first  ab* 
solutt  necessity  Is  an  ample  supply  of 
good,  pure  water.  Water  then  being 
a  necessity  to  both  men  and  animals; 
have  you  ever  stopped  to  consider  how 
much  money  there  is  in  that  Idea? 
Well,  just  stop  long  enough  to  figure 
on  It  for  a  moment,  then 
'send  for  a  catalogue  of  our 


SAN  FRANCISCO 

Artificial  Limb  Co. 

MENZO  SPRING,  Proprietor. 

[ESTABLISHED  IN  SAN  FRANCISCO  1871.1 

Feeds-^Feeding. 

By  W.  A.  HENRY. 

This  is  a  practical,  thorough  and  complete  work 
based  on  what  has  been  done :  •  record  of  solid 
facts . 

Every  Feeder,  Breeder  or  Farmer  should 
have  It  for  every-day  reference. 


657  PAGES,  BOUHD  IfT  CLOTH. 
Price,  «2  Postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 

330  MARKET  ST.,  SAM  FRANCISCO. 

Tflt  MSlfl  l|luurjhY. 


BY  GU8TAV  bisbn. 


This  Is  the  Standard  Work  on  the  Raisin  Industry 
In  California.  It  has  been  approved  by  Prof.  HU- 
gard,  Prof.  Wlckson,  Mr.  Chas.  A.  Wetmore  and  a 
multitude  of  Practical  Raisin  Growers. 

Sold  only  by  i  ei  Djtwcv  Publishing  Co..  or  lis 
agents  at  the  uniform  price  of  »3. 00,  postage  pre 
paid    Orders  should  be  addressed: 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS, 


330  Market  Htreet. 


San  Francisco,  Cal. 


STAR 


Drilling  Machines. 

The  Investment  In  one  of 
these  will  make  you  more  money  than  you  can  pos- 
sibly make  In  any  other  way  with  the  same  expen- 
diture.  Think  It  over  and  write  us. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


MONEY  u  H0NEY1 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Tells  all  abont  It. 

Sample  Copt  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St. .Chicago, 111. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  Itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  bow  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  Illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 

Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL  AMD  VERTICAL. 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


I  $25  TO  S50  A  WEEK! 

I  Th.t  s  wb.t  tgants  tu  m.kt  selling  Iwans'  Patent  Im- 
proved Post  Hole  and  Well  Augers.  An 


ch.  «2.  SO:  Winrh.  13  00.    U'rn  i.lur  them  U 
1  US    CoD.alt  h.rflw.re  df.lrr*.  or  writ,  us  for  particnl.rtaf 
tul!  lie*,  iw..:,  BKOS. .  Dept    ,6treator  111. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

Is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 


Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  in  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  6ch"11auo?' 

Branch  Office,  37   Sheldon   Building,  San    Francisco  Cal. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  SWINE 

the  past  year  has  been  very  great  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  decline  to  quote  prices  to  a  good  many 
inquirers  as  we  had  nothing  to  ship.  We  have  one  Berkshire  boar  farrowed  Dec.  9,  1900,  and  also  two 
Poland-China  sows  farrowed  June  25,  1900,  that  we  can  sell  and  will  describe  them  to  anyone  wishing 
such  animals.  . 

We  have  a  number  of  young  litters  coming  on  and  are  already  booking  orders  for  choice  pigs. 

Correspondence  solicited. 

SESSIONS    dfc    CO.,    117     E.    23rd    St.,    Loa    Angalas,  Cal. 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


FOR  POULTRY,: 


We  have  put  in  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  in  five  hours  it  is  sacked  and  ready  for  shipment.  Ours 
is  the  only  genuine  odorlets  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  market.  Sample  free.  Try  it  for  your  poultry. 
N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  Yolo  Sts„  San  Francisco.    {8ucce»»ort  to  Emery  FertUittr  Co.) 


June  15,  1901. 
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ERICSSON  SWEDISH 
TELEPHONES 

*3eem  1o  possess  almost  human  Inlell  igence. 
The/  respond  to  every,  requirement  in  a  smoolh, 
posilive  fashion  that  shows  what  a  perfect  telepnone 
can  do.  Besides  this  they  have  unequalled  strength 
and  durability.  Their  reputation  as 

"STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD  " 
is  built  on  merit.  Is  the  best  too  ^ood  for  you? 

Ericsson  Telephone  ca^/pnss? 


THE  VETERINARIAN. 

Answers  by  Dr.  Creely. 

MORE  HOG  TROUBLES. 

To  the  Editor:— We  have  some  dis- 
ease among  hogs  in  this  locality.  It  is 
mostly  pigs  that  are  attacked.  They  get 
stopped  up  in  the  head,  run  at  the  nose 
like  a  horse  with  the  glanders,  the  eyes 
glue  up,  and  the  animals  finally  die. — 
J.  H.  S.,  Orland. 

This  is  the  same  disease  which  was 
discussed  under  "  Hog  Cholera  "  in  last 
week's  Pacific  Rural  Press. 


PROBABLY  LUMPY  JAW. 

To  the  Editor:— I  have  a  calf  with  a 
lump  on  his  jawbone  and  around  the  right 
ear.  I  would  like  to  know  what  it  is,  and 
what  can  I  do  for  it  ?  I  thought  it  was 
caused  by  a  boil. — Subscriber,  Nevada 
City. 

If  this  enlargement  seems  a  part  of 
the  jawbone,  it  is  undoubtedly  acti- 
nomycosis or  lumpy  jaw.  The  treat- 
ment is  one-half  drachm  daily  of  iodide 
of  potash  to  a  good  sized  calf. 

Dr.  E.  J.  Creely. 

510  Golden  Gate  Ave.,  S.  P. 


Rotary  Disc  Plows. 


The  Schmidt  Treatment  for  Milk  Fever. 

This  recourse,  which  has  been  pre- 
viously discussed  in  our  columns,  seems 
to  be  accomplishing  wonders.  J.  E. 
Wing  writes  to  the  Breeders'  Gazette 
as  follows: 

"I  do  not  treat  my  own  cows,  but 
employ  a  veterinarian.  After  care- 
fully milking  her  out,  I  injected  two 
and  one-half  drachms  of  iodide  of  pot- 
ash dissolved  in  about  a  quart  of  water. 
The  water  is  better  if  boiled  and  cooled 
to  about  blood  heat.  The  boiling  dis- 
infects it.  Be  very  careful  not  to  inject 
anything  unclean  or  you  will  have  a 
case  of  garget  on  your  hands.  Inject 
an  equal  part  of  the  fluid  into  each  teat. 
Knead  the  udder  gently  to  work  it  in- 
to every  part.  Give  a  dose  of  a  drachm 
of  iodide  of  potash  through  the  mouth. 
This,  substantially,  has  been  the  manner 
of  treatment  of  our  cows.  It  has 
resurrected  two  or  three  of  them  after 
they  were  practically  dead.  One  after- 
ward had  garget;  the  other  two  were 
not  injured  in  the  least  and  soon  came 
into  a  full  flow  of  milk  again." 

The  veterinary  editor  of  the  Gazette 
comments  on  the  foregoing  as  follows: 
"It  should  be  added  that  the  quart  of 
freshly  boiled  water  used  for  the  infu- 
sion of  two  and  one-half  drachms  of 
iodide  of  potash  into  the  udder  should 
be  filtered  before  use  and  that  the 
udder  after  milking  should  be  thor- 
oughly washed  with  a  5%  solution  of 
creolin  or  other  similarly  effective  dis- 
infectant before  introduction  of  the 
sterilized  milking  tube,  through  which 
the  solution  is  introduced  in  equal  por- 
tions into  each  teat  successively  by 
means  of  a  5-foot  length  of  small  rubber 
hose  with  glass  funnel  attachment. 
Massage  of  the  udder  should  be  re- 
peated once  an  hour  until  the  solution 
is  found  to  have  been  absorbed.  The 
administration  of  iodide  of  potash  by 
the  mouth  is  unnecessary,  but  hypo- 
dermatic injections  of  sulphate  of 
strychnia  (half  to  one  grain)  should  al- 
ways be  given  and  will  greatly  assist  in 
resuscitating  the  patient.  Copious 
rectal  injections  of  soapy  warm  water, 
administered  by  means  of  a  3-foot 
length  of  1-inch  rubber  hose  and  large 
tin  funnel,  will  also  be  found  beneficial." 


There  is  more  Catarrh  In  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  ihe 
market.  It  is  taken  internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure.  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
dress F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists,  7oo. 

Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


It  is  said  that  muriatic  acid  should 
never  be  placed  near  tins,  even  when  it 
is  tightly  corked,  because  it  will  ruin 
them. 


All  the  plow  manufacturers  have  been 
making  experiments  of  this  style  of  plow, 
and  this  is  evidence  that  they  see  suf- 
ficient merit  in  the  principle  of  the  disc 
plow  to  try  to  determine  if  they  can  make 
the  plow  so  that  it  will  do  good  work  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  Benicia  Agricul- 
tural Works  of  Benicia,  Cal.,  evidently 
have  struck  upon  the  right  model,  for 
they  have  placed  orders  to  put  up  over 
1000  of  these  plows  for  next  season.  From 
all  accounts,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  other 
disc  plow  manufacturers,  and  many  appli- 
cations for  agencies  are  already  being 
made  to  the  selling  agents,  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton, San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles.  * 

New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK  ENDING  MAY  28,  1901. 

675,314. — DUM B-BELL — F.  B.  Abenheim,  S  F. 
67^312—  Wood  Graining— B.  W.  Augustine,  Ala- 
meda, Cal. 

675,123  — Extracting  Gold— G.  S.  Bartholomew, 
Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

675,319.— Rock  Drill— W.  S.  Boyd,  3rd,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

675  264.— Ore  Pulverizer  —  A.  C.  Calkins,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
675,265  —Gyratory  Mdller— A.  C.  Calkins,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
674,997.— Saw  Shifter— E.  Christensen,  Portland, 

Ogn. 

675,2)1.— Boat— W.  A.  Douglas,  Monroe,  Wash. 
675,365.— Railway  Signal-W.  D.  Farren,  New- 
man, Cal. 

675,093.— Wave  Motor— J.  J.  Graff,  S.  F. 
675,212  — Registering  Apparatus— L.  H.  Handy, 
S.  F. 

676,281. — Furnace. — A.W.  Johnson,  Tacoma,Wash 

675.045.  — Floating  Fish  Trap— D.  B.  Kittredge, 
S.  F. 

675,227  — Car  Stake — Lister  &  Bordeaux,  Olym- 
pia,  Wash. 

675.046.  — Excavator— H.  Lough,  S  F. 
674,925.— Wheel— G  W  Lovejoy,  Tahachapi,  Cal. 
675,358.— Bicycle  Support  —  A.  McCollum,  San 

Jose,  Cal. 

675,252.— Scabbard  —  G.  R.  Simmons,  French 
Gulch,  Cal. 

675,308.- Hose  Leak  Stop— J.  M.  Voss,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

675,075.— Windmill— E.  Warren,  San  Marcos,  Cal. 
675  256.— Dust  Pan— F.  F.  Weilenman,  Hollister, 
Cal 

674,892  —  File  Holder— O.  R.  Whitten,  Prescott, 
Ariz. 

BORE  NECKS   AND   GALLS  ON  H'JRSBS. 

At  the  opening  of  the  warm  season  it  would  not 
be  out  of  place  to  throw  out  a  few  hints  and  pre- 
cautions as  to  the  treatment  of  horses  suffering 
from  those  purely  warm  weather  troubles— sore 
necks,  shoulder  gall,  harness  and  saddle  galls, 
etc  The  most  careful  horseman  may  have  trouble 
of  this  kind,  as  such  things  develop  almost  before 
you  are  aware  of  it.  It  is  well  to  be  on  the  look- 
out always  when  the  weather  is  hot  and  when 
horses  are  likely  to  perspire  freely  from  their  exer- 
tions It  is  advisable  always  to  keep  the  collars 
and  harness  well  cleaned  and  freed  from  any  ex- 
cretion. The  top  of  the  neck,  the  shoulders  and 
back  of  the  horse  should  be  kept  clean  and  bathed 
at  least  every  evening  with  some  preparation  that 
will  tend  to  remove  any  possible  Inflamatlon  and 
soreness.  A  preparation  for  this  purpose  is  Tut- 
tle's  Elixir,  manufactured  by  Dr.  S.  A  Tuttle  of 
Boston,  Mass.  It  is  for  sale  at  all  drug  stores  or 
will  be  sent  direct  by  the  manufacturers. 


THEWEBSTER 

,  ;j#&2/2.. 

ACTUAL  HORSE  POWER 

GASOLINE  ENGINE 

GUARANTEED 

C ATA L0GUE  MAILED  FREE 


W00DIN&  LITTLE 

312  MARKET  ST. 
SAN  FRANCISCO, 
—  CAL.  — 


\A/eill  Paper 

FOR  UNFINISHED  ROOMS. 

Ingrain  effect.  In  blue,  terra  cotta,  green  and 
red.  Put  on  with  tacks  or  mouldings;  no  paste. 
Covers  any  rough  surface  Write  for  samples  and 
pric6S 

BONE8TELL  CO., 

401-403  Sangome  St.,       San  Francisco,  Gal. 


San  Jose  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

 Manufacturers  of  

DIPPING  BASKETS,  GRADING  SCREENS, 
FIELD  CARS,  CANNERY  TRAYS, 

And  a  General  Lin*  of  Fralt  Growers',  Canners' 
and  Packers'  Wire  and  Iron  Work. 

Write  for  Catalogue.     324-326  W.  Santa  Clara  St. 

"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal." 


Electric,  Railway  and  Manufacturers'  Supply  Co., 

548    MISSION    STREET,   SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  AND  ELECTRICAL  SPECIALTIES. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  ERICSSON  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 
\A7E    CARRY    FULL    LINE    OF"    ABOX/E  GOODS. 


WARNING  TO  ALL  WHO  DESIRE  PERFECT  FOLIAGE  AND 
FRUIT  ON  PLANT  AND  TREE. 


If  you  want  to  double  your  crops,  have  large,  healthy  trees  and  sound  fruit,  spray  them  with  a 

solution  made  from 

Matt  Silal  Insecticide  Soap. 

THE  GREATEST  SUCCESS  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

£       It  destroys  all  insects  which  infest  plant  or  tree  immediately,  including  the  dreaded 

X  San  Jose  Scale,  the  Downy  Mildew  of  Grape  (Peronospora  vltlcola),  the  Black  Rot  of  Grape 

Z  (La:stadla  Bldwellll),  the  Grape  Root  Worm  (Fidia  viticida),  etc.    Recognized  by  all  to  be  the 

X  only  efficient,  economical  and  powerful  Insecticide  ever  produced. 

Z       Awarded  on  its  merits  Grand  Prize  at  the  Parts  Exhibition,  and  Gold  Medals  at  the  Inter- 

x  national  Exhibitions  of  Rome,  Dijon  and  Turin;  also,  a  Diploma  of  Honor  at  Marseilles. 
Z       Pamphlets,  prices  and  other  information  furnished  promptly  on  application. 

I     V.  CASAZZA  &  BRO., 

5  190=192  Prince  St., 


Sole  Agents  for  United 
States  and  Canada. 


4S-FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  RELIABLE  SEEDSMEN. 


NEW  YORK  CITY. 


the  COLUMBIA 

A  time  and 
money  saver 
for  the 
farmer. 

Write  for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue  and 
Price  List— FREE 


THRESHER 


SWEEP 

AND 

TREAD 
POWERS 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO..  Racine.  Wis. 


Box  114 


BELLE  CITyN 

FEED  and 

ENSILAGE 

CUTTER 


with  blower  car- 
rier attachment. 
All  sizes.  Cata- 
logue  and  latest  | 
book  about 
ensi- 
lage 
sent 
free 
on  re- 
quest, i 
Write! 
for  it. 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying  ground  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  =  New  York  =  Omaha  =  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  =  San  Francisco. 


powers.  W00D1N  t  LITTLE  rpf&t.  V 

0(L  s|n     .         r<  r<i   San  Francisco,  Cal.  (mMl 

(&EEL»£|  Deai*p    Gasoline  Engines  \ k  *  z k  horse  power  .  Mm 

CENTRIFUGAL- TRIPLEX -IRRIGATING  «"°  POWER  PUMPS 
»     HAND*"WIND  MILL  PUMPS,  WIND  MILLS.  HOSE-IRON  PIPE,  ]|| 
/uiuonis  PIPE  FITTINGS, TOOLS,  BRASS  GOODS  ETC. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  ihe  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have  been 
used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  la  the  worst 
lnfestea  districts  of  Califo  nla  and  with  the  best  of 
results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and  proving  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  Investment  to  the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  \»  tested  and  round  reliable  before 
a  single  dose  is  put  on  the  market. 

Write  for  literature  and  testimonials. 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

Bacteriological  Dept.,  FRESNO,  CAL. 

PATENTS*  i 


£alif6rnia 

/.Vegetables 


f*  IN  .  .  . 

Garden  and  Field. 


By  PROP.  B.  J.  WICKSON. 
PublUhdd  by  "Pacific  Rural  Prut"  of  San  \ 
Franciteo.  J 
A  Practical  Guide  to  Sncc«M  la  California.  < 

Larco  avo.,  folly  Illustrated.  % 
PRICE  »2.  Orders  received  at  this  office.  S 


r330  MARKET  ST.  S.F. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blaks,    moffltt    <fc  Towno, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No*.  55-57-59-61  Pint  St.,  San  Francisco.  Col. 

Blake,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  ....Portland,  Or 
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Tie  FoltOQ  Pup. 

FOR  HAND  OR  WIND  MILL  USE. 

SO  EASY  TO  FIX. 

The  upper  and  lower  Valves  are  at- 
tached to  the  Pump  Rod  at  all  times 
and  can  be  removed  from  the  Pump  by 
simply  removing  the  rod,  leaving  the 
heavy  column  pipe  and  Cylinder  in  the 
well. 

The  FULTON  SINGLE  ACTING  CYLINDERS 

for  deep  wells  are  made  in  25  different 
sizes  and  lengths,  and  are  all  BRASS 
or  PHOSPHOR  BRONZE  except  the 
largest  sizes.  Standard  Single  Acting 
Cylinders  are  guaranteed  for  250-foot 
lift ;  Special  Single  Acting  Cylinders 
for  1000-foot  lift. 


DUNN  BROS/  SIMPLEX  FRUIT  CAR. 


F»rtT.    SEF»T.    1S>.  1899. 
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Does  the  work  for  fifteen  Sulphur  Houses.    Saves  half  the  expense  of  handling  your 
fruit.    Our  1901  pattern  is  made  EXTRA  STRONG. 

EASY.  J*  SIMPLE.  J*  QUICK.  PERFECT  SATISFACTION  GUARANTEED. 

aw  PRICE    $25.00    F*.    O.    B.  ^mm 

DUNN   BROS.,   DINUBA,  TULARE  COUNTY,  CAL. 
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The  FULTON   PUMP  for 
the  STOCKMAN. 

Bakeksfibi.d,  Cai..,  Aug.  29,  1900. 
A.  T.  AMES,  ESQ., 

Gait,  Cal. 
Dear  Sir: 

In  reply  to  your  favor  of  the  23rd 
will  say  tbat,  so  far  as  we  know,  the  Cylinders 
that  we  have  been  using  in  our  stock  Pumps,  and 
which  we  purchased  from  you.  have  given  us  the 
best  of  satisfaction.  We  never  have  had  a  Cylin- 
der that  would  give  us  the  wear  and  tear  and  gen- 
eral satisfaction  that  those  of  yours  are  giving, 
and  we  recommend  them  highly  to  anybody  that 
is  in  the  market  for  a  Cylinder  to  be  used  in  a 
stock  well.        Very  truly  yours, 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

FOR  + 

IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


O-  H-  EVANS  cfe  CO., 

Machine  Works, 

183-185-187  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
FMrast  -  Class    Machine  Work 

Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Fampi,  Power  Pnmpi,  Etc  , 

Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work. 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  ami  Hepalr'ng 


The " £ocomobile"  Company 

OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


STATIONS 


No. 


255  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
03  Sonth  Broadway,  Log  Angeles. 
06   Telegraph    Avenne,  Oakland. 

Your  choice  in  nine  different  stylos.  Ladies 
can  operate  thorn.  Sold  in  guaranteed  condition 
at  reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  catalogues 
and  information  will  be  sent  on  application. 


FRANCIS    SMITH    8c  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


KERN  COUNTY  LAND  CO. 


Dictated  by  F.  G.  M. 


SEHD  FOR  ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 

Manufactured  by  A.  T.  AMES, 

QALT,  CAL. 


F=-OR    TO  WIN    \A//\TER.  VUORK.S. 

Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.   All  kinds  of  Tools  sup- 
plied for  making  Pipe.    Estimates  given  when  required.   Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
with  Asphaltum. 


$50.°°  RANGE  F^OR  3^2 5. 00 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  Into  every  seotion  of  the  United  States, 

  we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  tree  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-lnoh  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30  *34  inches.  Oven 
12  Inches  high,  17  lnohes  wide  and  21 V4  Inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Beit  Range  made.  WM.  O.  WILLABD,  Manufacturer.  819  N.  Fourth 
St.,  St.  Louts,  Mo.    Will  ship  O.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  O.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 

JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY"  PRESSES. 


Standard  and  ;+  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WH.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 

s^Fresno  Scraper. 


3«-4-S  Foot. 


FRESNO   AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRKSNO,  CALIFORNIA 


onaPEFRLESS  machine  command  the 
top  price  on  tbe  market.  Maximum  quality  and 
quantity  at  minimum  cost  Simple,  cheap  aDd 
durable  Machines  to  suit  anv  size  orchard. 
Burns  wood  or  coal.  Evaporates  all  kinds  of 
fru  ts  ana  vegetables  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties No  experiment ;  proven  In  actual  test  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  methods. 

Catalogues,  testimonials  and  fu  1  Information 
on  application  to 

B.  CUNNINGHAM, 


R.  F.  D.  No.  3. 


LIBERTY.  ORE. 


School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 1 3  FULTON  ST. ,  one  block  welt  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Oven  All  Tear.   :   A.  YAH  DEB  If  AILLEH.  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  f..s.  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Pull  course  of 
assaying,  160.  Established  IBM.  Send  for  Circular. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN. 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  25. 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  SATURDAY,  JUNE  22,  1901. 


THIRTIETH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Elwood  Mead  and  His  Work. 

Many  readers  will  hear  with  regret  of  a  street-car 
accident  in  Washington  by  which  Prof.  Elwood  Mead, 
the  irrigation  expert,  lost  his  right  arm  and  is  now 
striving  for  recovery  with  the  aid  of  the  best  surgi- 
cal attention.  Prof.  Mead  has  won  wide  respect  on 
this  coast  by  his  accurate  knowledge  of  irrigation 
conditions  and  breadth  of  view  concerning  all  the  re- 
lations of  irrigation  to  public  affairs.  He  has  also 
made  warm  friends  of  all  with  whom  he  has  come  into 
personal  contact,  by  the  cordiality  of  his  manners  and 
the  sincerity  of  his  motives.  Most  earnest  desire  for 
his  full  and  quick  recovery  and  return  to  his  work  is 
everywhere  expressed.  We  recently  spoke  of  Prof. 
Mead's  work  at  Harvard.  After  closing  there  the 
last  of  May  he  returned  to  the  central  West,  attended 
several  important  meetings  and  went  again  to  Wash- 
ington, where  he  met  the  serious  accident  above  re- 
ferred to.  About  June  1,  according  to  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer,  there  was  a  meeting  of  Senators  and 
Representatives  of  Nebraska  and  Wyoming,  at 
Omaha,  for  the  discussion  of  semi-arid  land  problems. 
One  of  the  principal  phases  of  this  subject  was 
whether  or  not  the  Federal  Government  should  build 
and  control  storage  reservoirs  and  supervise  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  water.  This  has  been  suggested,  but 
there  is  vigorous  opposition.  Prof.  Mead  said  that 
he  would  prefer  no  irrigation  if  the  Government 
should  control  it.  His  plan  is  to  secure  Federal  legis- 
lation which  will  permit  the  sale  of  Government  lands 
under  certain  conditions  and  the  use  of  the  funds  se- 
cured thereby  in  building  reservoirs.  The  distribu- 
tion of  water,  however,  and  the  details  of  the  plan 
must  be  left  to  the  States.  One  serious  difficulty 
with  this  proposition  is  the  fact  that  irrigation 
ditches  frequently  originate  in  one  State  and  extend 
into  others,  consequently  it  is  necessary  to  secure 
uniform  legislation.  The  present  State  laws  are  so 
complex  and  conflicting  that  it  has  been  impossible 
for  the  different  States  to  unite  in  any  irrigation  en- 
terprise. There  was  a  meeting  called  for  Cheyenne 
this  week  to  further  discuss  the  matters  of  public 
lands  and  irrigation,  to  which  all  congressional  repre- 
sentatives west  of  the  Missouri  river  were  invited, 
but  the  time  would  seem  to  have  been  too  short  to 
secure  a  wide  representation.  It  is  very  important, 
however,  that  the  West  should  come  to  some  under- 


standing on  the  matter  before  De- 
cember next,  and  we  hope  this  may 
be  attained.  Prof.  Mead's  quick 
recovery  will  be  very  important 
toward  this  end. 


Field  Scenes  in  Kings  County. 

We  are  glad  to  show  our  readers 
on  this  page  three  scenes  which  are 
very  significant  of  the  resources  and 
progress  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
and  especially  of  Kings  county, 
where  the  particular  views  were 
taken.  Of  the  great  and  varied 
area  of  the  San  Joaquin,  there  is 
perhaps  no  greater  body  of  rich, 
deep  soil  with  ample  moisture  than 
forms  the  political  division  known 
as  Kings  county.  It  is  a  region  of 
great  diversity  of  products  and  was 
naturally  enabled  to  carry  itself 
through  the  late  dry  years  as  few 
counties  were  able  to  do.  Recently 
notable  progress  and  development 
have  been  secured,  and  all  the  plant 
and  animal  specialties  are  advanc- 
ing. The  pictures  on  this  page  give 
hints  of  the  latter  line  of  effort. 
The  sheep  at  the  watercourse  is  a 
reflection  of  abundance  in  water 
and  pasturage.  The  cattle  scene 
shows  that  Kings  county  stockmen 
have  an  eye  for  form  and  propose 
to  grow  the  best.  Hardly  less  sig- 
nificant of  the  resources  of  the  dis- 
trict is  the  haying  scene  in  an  alfalfa 
field.  Alfalfa  is  the  sheet  anchor  of 
the  valley  live  stock  enterprises 
and  nowhere  does  it  do  better  than 
in  Kings  county. 

Kings  county  is  just  now  com- 
manding very  wide  attention  in  eyes 
of  newcomers  and  investors.  To  en- 
joy this  advantage  it  is  not  only 
necessary  to  have  good  land  and  products,  but  to 
make  them  known.  We  have  before  us  a  copy  of  the 
Kings  County  Directory,  published  by  F.  V.  Dewey 
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Alfalfa  Haying  on  the  Farm  of  Mr.  J.  M.  Daggs,  Kings  County. 


Pastoral  Scenes  in  Kings  County. 

of  the  Hanford  Daily  Journal,  which  is  fitly  illustrated 
with  agricultural  scenes,  expressing  the  resources 
and  industries  of  the  county.  Mr.  Dewey  has  for 
years  promoted  the  industries  of  his  region  and  is 
entitled  to  a  share  of  the  credit  for  the  present 
prominence  of  the  county. 

The  Santa  Clara  county  hay  makers,  who  pro- 
pose direct  trade  with  the  San  Francisco  super- 
visors rather  than  allowing  their  product  to  go 
through  the  city  hay  dealers'  association,  had  a 
meeting  in  San  Jose  on  Saturday,  as  noted  in  last 
week's  Pacific  Rural  Press.  A  San  Jose  paper 
says  thus  far  five  extensive  farmers  have  com- 
bined and  are  heading  the  movement.  They  are: 
E.  M.  Piercy,  Dennis  Kelliher,  H.  W.  Edwards, 
Seely  Brothers  and  Pat  Martin.  E.  M.  Piercy, 
the  leader  in  the  movement,  declares  that  they 
can  control  over  50,000  tons.  A  few  days  ago  he 
wrote  to  the  supervisors  of  San  Francisco,  sug- 
gesting that  in  buying  direct  from  the  farmers 
the  city  could  save  from  $3  to  $5  per  ton.  An 
answer  is  awaited,  when  a  price  will  be  set.  It  is 
said  No.  1  wheat  hay  can  be  furnished  for  $11  and 
oat  hay  for  a  dollar  or  two  less. 

The  summer  trade  in  oranges  for  the  East  is 
showing  large  figures.  The  San  Bernardino  Sun 
says  there  were  1800  cars  of  oranges  shipped  from 
the  five  districts  of  the  Southern  California  rail- 
way last  month  and  there  will  be  about  that 
amount  handled  this  month. 
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The  Week. 

The  longest  week  of  daylight  in  the  year  comes 
with  rather  low  temperatures  and  fogs  almost  to  the 
point  of  showering  along  the  coast.  The  moderate 
heat  and  freedom  from  scorching  winds  are  still 
working  well  for  the  finishing  of  the  grain  crops. 
Hardly  ever  is  so  good  a  crop  made  upon  so  short  a 
rainfall  as  this  year,  and  the  distribution  and  ab- 
sence of  dry  winds  seem  to  be  the  secret  of  it.  The 
fog  will  be  the  making  of  many  beans  along  the  south- 
ern coast  and  prolonging  pasturage  upon  the  north- 
ern.   On  the  whole,  it  has  been  a  good  week. 

It  looks  as  though  Eastern  shipments  of  fresh 
fruits  would  be  less  than  usual  this  year,  unless  some 
late  fruits  should  help  out  the  total.  Cherry  ship- 
ments have  been  light  and  apricots  are  likely  to  be 
largely  needed  by  canners.  It  seems  as  though  can- 
ners  will  also  have  to  hunt  widely  for  other  fruits, 
and  our  readers  in  distant  parts  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if  they  have  to  listen  to  many  smooth  things 
from  cannery  buyers.  Fair  prices  ought  to  be  had 
by  everyone  who  has  good  fruit  this  year. 

Two  large  cargoes  of  wheat  have  gone  out,  but 
buyers  are  listless  and  do  not  seem  to  be  moved  to 
more  liberal  views  by  the  unfavorable  reports  of 
European  harvests.  Spot  wheat  is  therefore  dull 
and  unchanged,  except  strong  milling  wheat,  which 
is  scarce.  Barley  is  unchanged;  receipts  are  small, 
but  bidding  is  not  lively  but  fluctuating.  Corn  is  un- 
settled for  large  yellow;  white  corn  is  scarce  and,  at 
the  moment,  high,  with  some  export  demand.  Oats 
are  drooping;  new  oats  are  arriving.  There  is  noth- 
ing doing  in  beans  and  old  prices  are  retained.  Bran 
is  steady  with  light  stocks.  New  hay  is  making  the 
market  easier  and  rather  favoring  buyers,  but  prices 
are  unchanged.  Fresh  meats  are  in  little  better 
tone  as  the  butchers'  strike  has  fallen  to  pieces. 
Hogs  hold  up  in  sympathy  with  high  Eastern  prices; 
very  little  local  packing  is  now  being  done.  Fancy 
butter  is  firm;  other  grades  easier  at  the  old  range 
of  prices.  Flat  cheeses  are  firmer  while  small 
are  easier.  Eggs  are  quiet  at  the  advance  noted 
last  week.  Poultry  is  dragging,  with  much  East- 
ern arriving.  Potatoes  are  doing  very  well 
for  the  season,  as  a  northward  export  demand 
is  helping.  Onions  are  also  being  shipped  in  a  small 
way,  but  they  are  slow  and  easy  and  a  shade  lower 
owing  to  increasing  arrivals.  Early  fruits  are  in 
excess  and  going  low,  except  currants  and  cherries, 
which  are  selling  well.  Melons  are  also  selling  at 
high  rates,  with  few  receipts.    Oranges  are  in  bad 


shape,  in  competition  with  the  bulk  of  cheap  early 
deciduous  fruits.  Lemons  are  quiet  and  barely 
stead}'.  A  few  dried  apricots  are  reported  sold  at 
8(<#8Jc,  but  some  are  holding  out  for  10c,  and  others 
will  not  make  a  price  yet.  Prunes  are  mov- 
ing and  prices  show  an  improving  tendency. 
The  Cured  Fruit  Association  is  preparing  to 
ship  twelve  carloads  of  prunes  to  Hamburg,  Ger- 
many, where  they  have  been  sold  on  a  3-cent  basis. 
The  Raisin  Growers'  Association  is  considering  the 
disposal  of  750  carloads  which  remain  over  from  last 
year's  crop.  Packers  are  invited  to  submit  bids  for 
the  entire  surplus  for  seeding  purposes.  Wool  is 
quiet,  as  buyers  are  busy  in  the  country.  Honey  is 
rated  so  low  here  that  little  is  arriving. 

According  to  the  statistician  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  California  will  have  no  reason  to  be 
ashamed  of  her  grain  totals  after  this  harvest. 


Long  Distance  Farming. 

At  the  request  of  an  Alameda  county  subscriber 
we  find  room  in  this  issue  for  a  sketch  on  farming 
policy  in  which  agriculture  is  projected  along  the 
lines  which  are  leading  to  the  organization  of  trusts 
in  other  industrial  efforts.  The  article  is  certainly 
striking  and  interesting  and  likely  to  excite  much  in- 
teresting discussion.  We  count  the  proposition 
practicable,  but  conditioned  upon  things  which  do 
not  appear  in  the  writing  unless  one  is  careful  in 
reading  between  the  lines.  It  would  not  be  modest 
for  Mr.  Allerton  to  give  his  inmost  thoughts  as  to 
the  reason  of  his  success,  but  if  the  reader  does  not 
discern  them  the  suggestions  will  be  dangerous 
rather  than  edifying.  The  whole  success  of  the 
proposition  in  our  view  rests  upon  the  man  who  is 
architect  and  manager  of  the  enterprise.  It  does 
not  rest  upon  methods — methods  are  but  the  mani- 
festation of  the  man.  If  any  one  should  get  the  idea 
that  large  farming  can  be  profitably  done  merely  by 
the  organization  or  systematization  of  it  he  would 
soon  find  that  the  richest  lands,  the  most  desirable 
crops  and  the  most  admirable  arrangements  for  com- 
munication and  transportation  will  avail  nothing  for 
profit.  We  object  to  the  writing  because  it  may 
lead  the  careless  reader  to  conclude  that  these  are 
the  things  essential  to  success  while  they  are  merely 
means  to  a  successful  end  or  a  disastrous  failure  ac- 
cording to  the  use  made  of  them.  After  all  the 
means  and  agencies  are  collected  into  their  best  and 
most  available  form  it  will  rest  with  the  genius  pre- 
siding over  them  that  they  avail  anything.  It  will 
be  the  man  behind  the  agricultural  gun  who  is  the 
real  thing  in  the  success  of  the  affair.  All  trusts  or 
combines  are  thus  conditioned  and  collected  agri- 
cultural producing  force  and  agencies  must  come 
under  the  same  rule. 

Many  readers  may  read  the  sketch  of  Mr.  Allerton 
and  proclaim  it  all  stuff  and  nonsense.  They  have 
evidence  which  satisfies  them  that  farming  directed 
by  city  people  is  prone  to  fail  and  the  larger  the 
area  and  the  capital  at  the  command  of  the  manager 
the  greater  the  failure  will  be.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  these  failures  have  not  been  for  lack  of 
proper  system  of  communication  or  accounting  or 
sale  of  products.  They  have  failed  because  of  the 
agricultural  ignorance  of  those  who  have  lost  their 
own  or  other's  money  in  such  ventures.  Investments 
made  upon  visions  or  conjectures  and  management 
dictated  by  misconception  and  conceit,  have  brought 
the  city  farmer  to  grief  and  made  his  name  a  byword 
in  many  communities.  He  may  have  been  a  very 
acute  and  competent  man  in  certain  lines  of  effort 
which  brought  him  success  through  the  lessons  of  his 
training  and  experience,  but  he  is  likely  to  make  a 
fool  of  himself  in  his  agricultural  ventures  because  of 
his  ignorance.  For  this  reason  we  generally  advise 
people  against  absentee  farming.  The  proposition 
of  Mr.  Allerton  is  very  different.  It  proceeds  upon 
the  very  fullest  knowledge  of  soils  and  crops  and 
markets  and  it  will  succeed  on  that  basis  because  of 
the  perfect  system  and  timeliness  in  which  such 
knowledge  is  applied. 

Of  course  no  reader  will  think  of  taking  Mr.  Aller- 
ton's  choice  of  crops  as  suggesting  a  method  for  this 
side  of  the  country.  Rotation  and  diversification 
here  must  proceed  with  other  factors.  It  is  only  his 
conception  of  proper  policy  in  a  variety  of  products 
which  is  locally  applicable  and  valuable. 


The  Working  of  the  Paris  Green  Law. 

The  operation  of  the  Paris  green  law  passed  by 
the  last  Legislature,  and  of  which  the  full  text  was 
given  in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  of  April  6th  ult., 
is  a  matter  of  much  interest  and  importance  to  the 
fruit  growers.  So  far  as  our  observation  goes,  the 
manufacturers  and  dealers  have  generally  manifested 
a  commendable  spirit  to  conform  to  the  requirements 
of  the  law,  and  so  far  good  has  resulted.  There  are, 
however,  occasionally  cases  in  which  evasion,  either 
through  misapprehension  or  otherwise,  has  resulted, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  these  should  be  prevented. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  comes  to  our  knowledge  which 
it  is  timely  to  describe. 

The  new  law  requires  two  important  things  :  That 
Paris  green,  when  sold  as  an  insecticide,  "shall  con- 
tain at  least  50%  of  arsenious  oxide  and  shall  contain 
not  more  than  4%  of  the  same  in  the  uncombined 
state,"  which  means  that  there  shall  be  ample  pois- 
onous qualities,  and  that  the  same  shall  be  in  a  form 
innocent  of  injury  to  the  foliage.  If  the  latter  is  not 
assured,  the  grower  must  forsake  the  use  of  Paris 
green  and  adopt  a  safe  formula  for  the  use  of  white 
arsenic,  which  is  cheaper,  but  requires  more  time 
and  trouble  on  the  part  of  the  user.  There  are  evi- 
dent advantages  in  using  Paris  green  simply  sus- 
pended in  water,  and  this  can  be  safely  done  when  the 
amount  of  free  arsenic  is  within  the  limit  imposed  by 
the  law.  The  manufacturer  and  dealer  are  required 
to  make  the  user  safe  in  this  particular.  A  case  of 
transgression  in  this  matter  affords  the  occasion  for 
this  statement. 

A  horticultural  commissioner  in  one  of  our  leading 
apple  growing  counties  found  Paris  green  on  sale  in 
his  locality  which  contained  a  label  purporting  to 
give  an  analysis  by  the  University  Experiment  Sta- 
tion, in  which  the  percentage  of  total  arsenious  oxide 
was  given  as  above  50%  ;  but  the  label  did  not  give 
the  percentage  of  free  arsenic,  as  the  law  requires. 
He  secured  a  package  and  sent  it  to  the  University 
for  examination.  When  received  there,  it  appeared 
at  once  that  the  dealer  had  smartly  used  as  much  of 
the  analysis  as  he  thought  to  be  to  his  advantage  and 
omitted  the  item  of  uncombined  arsenic,  which  is  just 
as  much  required  by  the  law  as  the  other.  On  analy- 
sis of  the  contents  of  the  package  it  was  found  that 
there  was  present  lli.i)%of  uncombined  arsenious  ox- 
ide, which  is  more  than  four  times  the  amount  the 
law  allows.  Upon  the  ascertainment  of  this  fact, 
Prof.  Hilgard  wrote  to  the  dealer,  who  was  thus  plac- 
ing an  unsafe  article  upon  the  market,  as  follows : 

I  write  to  notify  you  that  we  have  received  from  a 
consumer  a  one-pound  package  of  Paris  green,  sold 
by  you,  bearing  a  paster  giving  our  analysis  of  a 
sample  of  Paris  green  sent  by  you,  stating  the  total 
arsenic  found  as  being  above  the  legal  requirement, 
but  omitting  the  statement  of  free  arsenic,  which  we 
reported  to  you  as  being  over  four  times  the  legal 
limit.  It  is  thus  clear  that  you  have  sold  this  pack- 
age in  violation  of  the  law,  and  in  addition  have  made 
use  of  our  analysis,  in  a  garbled  form,  to  further  the 
sale  of  the  unlawful  material. 

I  confess  to  considerable  surprise  at  this  lapse  on 
the  part  of  so  reputable  a  house  as  yours.  As  you 
know,  it  renders  you  liable  to  prosecution  and  fine, 
and  I  trust  you  will  render  unnecessary  a  public  dis- 
claimer of  the  analysis  as  stated  on  your  paster  by  a 
prompt  withdrawal  of  the  objectionable  material 
from  the  trade. — E.  W.  Hii.oard,  Director  California 
Experiment  Station. 

This  notification  had  the  desired  effect.  The  trans- 
gressing firm  replied 'that  they  thought  they  had  a 
right  to  give  the  total  arsenic  percentage  and  did 
not  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  item  of  the  un- 
combined portion.  Had  they  known  this  as  they 
now  understand  it,  they  would  have  withheld  the 
article  from  sale  in  the  first  place,  and  they  state 
that  it  will  not  be  offered  for  sale  hereafter.  The 
whole  affair  is  a  play  of  "all's  well  that  ends  well"  so 
far  as  this  firm  is  concerned,  but  there  are  import- 
ant lessons  in  it.  The  importance  of  a  horticultural 
i  commissioner  who  keeps  posted  upon  current  issues 
and  appeals  to  the  University  for  help  in  an  obscure 
matter  is  very  clear.  The  importance,  also,  of  the 
new  law  as  a  means  of  regulating  trade  in  a  sub- 
stance of  the  nature  of  which  the  user  can  have  no 
knowledge,  and  of  saving  the  producers  great  losses 
of  fruit  or  time,  in  addition  to  his  outlay  for  a  mate- 
rial which  injures  rather  than  benefits,  is  also  dem- 
onstrated by  the  experience  herein  described.  There 
has  been  much  interest  in  the  working  of  the  new 
law,  both  on  the  part  of  growers  and  of  the  trade. 
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QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 

Apricot  Stocks  and  Pruning. 

To  the  Editor: — Will  you  kindly  give  your  views 
on  several  points  in  apricot  growing,  as  per  enclosed 
slip  ? — City  Farmer,  Mountain  View. 

We  append  the  questions  with  adjacent  answers. 

Where  it  has  become  apparent  (not  positive)  that 
the  subsoil  is  sufficiently  retentive  of  moisture  to  kill 
young  apricot  trees  on  apricot  root,  is  it  probable 
that  apricots  on  myrobolan  roots  will  successfully 
withstand  water  where  the  ground  is  generally 
sloping  ? 

Yes. 

Can  the  union  of  apricot  on  myrobolan  root  be  re- 
lied on  for  strength  of  tree  and  size  and  quality  of 
fruit  ? 

The  union  is  satisfactory  ;  the  tree  is  smaller;  the 
fruit  is  all  right  in  size  and  quality. 

For  general  advantages  of  apricots  on  myrobolan 
root,  which  variety  would  be  preferable — Royal,  Blen- 
heim or  Hemskirk  ? 

All  these  do  well  on  myrobolan  ;  the  first  two  are 
the  most  abundant  bearers  ;  the  latter  is  a  finer, 
larger  apricot,  but  more  shy  in  bearing,  usually. 

Could  one  rely  on  securing  preferred  stock  of 
character  desirable  when  the  season  for  planting  ar- 
rives, or  would  it  be  necessary  to  give  the  order  in 
advance,  and,  if  so,  when  ? 

They  are  usually  carried  in  stock,  but  it  is  almost 
always  of  advantage  to  give  your  nurseryman  an  or- 
der in  advance. 

If  it  becomes  evident  that  the  subsoil  is  of  such 
character  as  to  make  the  cultivation  of  apricots  in 
any  shape  or  form  inadvisable,  what  fruit  that  can 
be  relied  on  for  a  comparatively  safe  future  market 
would  be  best  to  plant  ? 

If  your  soil  will  not  carry  apricots  on  myrobolan, 
it  will  not  carry  anything  on  that  root.  Your  only 
alternative  is  pears. 

What  is  the  best  time  to  winter-prune  two-year-old 
apricots  ? 

We  would  not  prune  them  until  the  foliage  had 
fallen. 

Would  pruning  of  two-year-old  apricots  in  Novem- 
ber, before  the  trees  have  actually  ceased  all  growth, 
rob  them  of  vitality  to  the  extent  that  would  inter- 
fere with  their  ability  to  withstand  excessive  winter 
moisture  ? 

It  would  probably  be  of  some  advantage  to  keep 
the  tree  active  and  to  have  the  advantage  of  evap- 
oration from  the  leaves  as  late  as  possible. 

Does  it  seem  reasonable  to  conclude  that  a  young 
tree  should  not  be  winter  pruned  until  the  sap  has 
fully  returned  to  the  trunk  and  roots  and  placed  it  in 
the  dormant  condition  imposed  by  nature  ? 

Yes.  Young  trees  retain  effective  foliage  later 
than  bearing  trees,  and  they  should  be  winter  pruned 
later.  With  bearing  trees  various  other  conditions 
intervene,  and  pruning  may  be  regulated  so  as  to 
profit  by  them.  ^ 

Injury  by  Applications  to  Bark  of  Fruit  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  am  seeking  some  information 
from  you,  and  if  you  will  answer  my  questions  I  will 
regard  it  a  great  favor  :  1.  Do  oils,  grease  or  tar 
do  injury  if  applied  on  the  trunks  of  trees  ?  2.  If  so, 
in  what  quantity,  or  does  very  little  of  either  effect 
to  a  certain  extent  ?  3.  If  true,  in  what  way  ?  4. 
Do  either  have  any  effect  if  applied  on  a  band  which 
is  placed  around  the  trunk  of  the  tree,  i.  e.,  in  case 
some  may  drip  off  the  band  and  fall  on  the  trunk 
below  ?  5.  If  by  using  a  band  having  a  sticky  appli- 
cation of  compound  we  can  keep  the  female  canker 
worm  moth  down,  can  she  do  any  damage  ? — Reader, 
Watsonville. 

There  are  certain  things  about  the  effect  of  various 
applications  to  the  bark  of  trees  which  are  not  fully 
understood.  Heavy  non  -  volatile  oils,  including 
various  forms  of  grease,  also  certain  slow-drying, 
sticky  materials,  are  more  or  less  dangerous  to  apply 
directly  to  the  bark.  Their  effect  seems  to  be  more 
dangerous  as  the  bark  of  the  tree  is  smooth.  Prob- 
ably on  rough  bark  they  might  in  some  cases  be  used 
without  injury.  Pine  tar  is  seriously  injurious.  It 
has  recently  been  demonstrated  that  coal  tar  can  be 
used  on  old  bark  without  injury.  The  injury  by  these 
substances  is  directly  proportional  to  the  amount 
applied.  The  more  complete  the  covering  and  the 
thicker  it  is  the  greater  will  be  the  injury.  It  is  not 
demonstrated,  so  far  as  we  know,  just  in  what  way 
these  materials  act.  In  some  cases,  as  in  the  case  of 
pine  tar,  there  may  be  a  penetration  of  oils  or 


essences,  but  in  the  case  of  other  dense  liquids  it  is 
believed  the  injury  is  done  by  excluding  the  air  from 
the  portions  of  bark  covering  them.  It  has  been 
fully  shown  that  the  applications  of  any  such  mate- 
rial to  a  band  surrounding  the  tree,  and  not  coming 
in  direct  contact  with  the  bark,  are  not  injurious, 
except  where  the  band  or  covering  substance  is 
black,  and  then  there  is  likely  to  be  bark  burning,  if 
the  sun  has  direct  access  to  the  black  band.  Small 
amounts  of  substances  which  might  drop  from  bands 
would  probably  not  do  much,  if  any,  injury.  The 
amount  of  injury  would  depend  upon  the  amount  of 
substance  which  flowed  down  upon  the  bark.  If  the 
wingless  female  moth  is  prevented  from  access  to  the 
twigs  of  the  tree  by  the  use  of  a  sticky  band,  we  do 
not  see  how  any  damage  could  be  done  by  her  off- 
spring, because  if  she  should  deposit  her  eggs  below 
the  band  the  small  worms  would  be  prevented  by  it 
from  reaching  the  foliage. 

For  Diabroticas  and  Prune  Aphis. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  you  know  of  anything  that 
will  kill  the  ladybug  of  which  I  enclose  a  sample. 
They  are  doing  a  great  deal  of  damage  to  my  apri- 
cots; they  eat  many  holes  in  the  fruit  when  green, 
which  causes  them  to  decay  before  they  ripen.  I  have 
a  large  crop  of  apricots  this  year,  and  would  be  very 
glad  if  you  could  give  me  any  information  as  to  how  I 
can  get  rid  of  the  bugs  without  injuring  the  fruit.  I 
also  enclose  a  prune  leaf,  which  is  badly  infected 
with  lice.  I  have  three  trees  with  those  on;  they 
have  just  come  this  year,  and  seem  to  be  spreading. 
— Orchardist,  Asti. 

What  you  call  the  ladybug,  which  is  eating  your 
apricots,  is  a  light  green  beetle  with  twelve  black 
spots  upon  its  wing  coverings.  This  is  not  a  lady- 
bug,  but  is  properly  called  a  diabrotica.  We  know 
no  way  in  which  ripening  fruit  can  be  poisoned  so  as 
to  be  dangerous  to  the  insect  and  safe  to  the  con- 
sumer. The  insect  can  be  driven  out  by  means  of 
smoke.  If  damp  straw  fires  are  started  on  the  wind- 
ward side  of  the  orchard  the  pests  will  fly  away  with 
the  wind  as  the  smoke  advances.  They  fly  very 
freely  and  will  probably  return,  when  the  smoking 
will  have  to  be  repeated.  This  is  not  a  very  satis- 
factory prescription,  but  it  is  the  only  one  we  know 
for  the  purpose. 

The  best  treatment  for  lice  on  prune  trees  is  a 
thorough  spraying  with  kerosene  emulsion.  This 
should  be  applied  without  delay,  for  the  lice  will  mul- 
tiply with  astonishing  rapidity,  and,  as  a  result,  the 
eaves  and  fruit  will  be  covered  with  smut,  the  tree 
will  be  seriously  injured  and  the  fruit  rendered  un- 
marketable. 

Grevillea  Rpbusta. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  a  flower  from  a  tree  grow- 
ing on  the  streets  of  Woodland.  I  saw  the  tree  first 
in  Los  Angeles,  but  this  is  the  first  one  I  have  seen 
in  bloom.  I  can  find  no  one  who  can  give  me  the 
name  of  the  tree.  You  will  confer  a  favor  upon  many 
if  you  will  give  the  common  and  botanical  names. — 
Reader,  Woodland. 

It  is  the  blossom  of  the  Grevillea  robusta,  or  "silky 
oak"  of  Australia.  In  its  native  forest  in  the  semi- 
tropical  part  of  Australia  it  attains  great  size,  being 
reported  as  high  as  one  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  It 
grows  very  thriftily  in  California  and  endures  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  frost  and  drouth,  making  a  very 
handsome  evergreen  tree.  The  only  objection  which 
we  know  to  it  is  that  the  smaller  branches  are  some- 
what brittle  and  apt  to  break  badly  in  high  winds. 
The  wood  is  strong  and  valuable  for  cooperage  in 
Australia  and  is  also  used  to  some  extent  for  furni- 
ture. ^ 

Rye  Grass. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wrote  you  about  two  months 
ago  that  I  had  just  sown  twenty-five  acres  to  rye 
grass  on  bottom  land  that  is  a  little  too  low  for 
alfalfa.  It  has  stood  the  overflows  remarkably  well, 
some  of  it  being  submerged  for  twenty  days.  On  the 
highest  ground,  where  the  water  has  not  interfered 
with  its  growth,  it  has  attained  the  height  of  2  feet 
and  is  very  thick.  How  shall  I  know  when  to  cut  it 
for  hay,  as  I  have  never  seen  it  grow  before  ?  Does 
it  bloat  cattle,  as  alfalfa  ?  Can  it  be  sown  with  suc- 
cess in  winter  ?  If  it  is  allowed  to  go  to  seed  will  it 
have  any  bad  effect  on  it  afterwards  ?  Would  it  in- 
jure it  to  pasture  it  this  year  ?  The  overflows  have 
packed  the  ground  and  there  is  a  good  stand. — Will 
Strother,  Salida. 

This  report  quite  accords  with  what  we  know  of 
this  grass  as  surviving  overflow.  It  will  endure 
much  longer  submergence  than  mentioned;  we  do  not 
know  just  how  long.    As  the  habit  of  the  plant  is  to 


make  very  tough  stems  it  should  be  mown  early, 
should  be  cut  early  in  its  bloom  and  not  allowed  to 
stand  for  the  milk  or  dough,  as  is  the  case  with  grain 
hay.  It  does  not  bloat  stock.  It  can  be  sown  any 
time  in  the  winter  except,  perhaps,  when  the  ground 
is  too  wet  to  work  well.  It  germinates  and  grows 
at  any  winter  temperature  of  the  California  valleys 
or  foothills.  If  you  have  the  perennial  rye  grass  it 
will  not  hurt  it  to  go  to  seed:  in  fact  the  seed  as  it 
falls  will  give  you  new  plants  and  thicken  the  stand, 
but  if  you  have  a  good  stand  already  the  grass 
should  be  pastured.  It  is  a  better  pasture  than  hay 
grass  because  of  the  toughness  of  the  seed  stems. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
June  17.  1901. 

Alexander  McAdie,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

The  weather  was  cool  the  first  part  of  the  week,  be- 
coming warmer  toward  the  close.  With  the  exception 
of  northerly  winds,  which  caused  slight  damage  to  grain 
in  some  sections,  conditions  have  been  favorable  for  all 
crops,  and  grain  and  fruit  have  matured  rapidly.  Hay- 
ing is  progressing  rapidly  and  a  large  crop,  excellent  in 
quality,  is  being  harvested.  Grain  harvest  has  com- 
menced in  some  localities.  The  yield  is  reported  better 
than  anticipated  and  wheat  and  barley  are  said  to  be  of 
superior  quality.  Corn,  hops  and  vegetables  are  in  good 
condition.  Deciduous  fruits  and  grapes  continue  thrifty 
and  citrus  fruits  are  looking  well.  Fruit  drying  has 
commenced.  Pasturage  is  becoming  dry  and  scarce  in 
some  places. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

Continued  cool  weather  has  been  unfavorable  for 
maturing  the  grain  and  fruit  crops.  Heavy  frosts  have 
occurred  in  some  of  the  southern  coast  counties,  causing 
slight  damage  to  corn,  potatoes  and  other  summer  crops, 
but  there  are  no  reports  of  injury  to  fruit.  Grain  har- 
vest and  haying  are  in  progress  and  good  crops  are 
being  gathered.  Grain  is  reported  plump  and  heavy. 
Prunes  are  said  to  be  dropping  badly  in  portions  of  San 
Benito  county.  Other  deciduous  fruits  are  doing  well, 
but  the  yield  will  be  light  in  most  places.  Grapes  are 
thrifty.  Sugar  beets,  hops  and  garden  vegetables  are  in 
good  condition.  Tomato  vines  are  making  good  growth. 
There  is  a  large  acreage  in  Sonoma  county. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 
The  weather  has  been  more  seasonable  during  the  past 
week  than  for  some  time  and  grain  and  fruit  are  ripen- 
ing rapidly.  The  grain  harvest  has  commenced  in  all 
sections  and  in  some  localities  much  progress  has  been 
made.  The  cool  weather  during  the  past  two  weeks  was 
very  beneficial  in  allowing  the  heads  to  fill  nicely,  and 
the  yield,  so  far  as  the  harvesting  has  progressed,  has 
been  very  satisfactory.  Some  shipments  of  grain  have 
been  made  and  the  quality  is  reported  good.  Peaches 
and  apricots  are  being  marketed  and  the  canneries  and 
driers  have  commenced  operations.  The  apricot  crop  is 
light,  but  the  peach  crop  will  be  heavy  in  some  districts, 
and  generally  good.  Grapes  are  making  excellent  prog- 
ress and  indications  are  that  the  crop  will  be  large. 
Olives  are  reported  to  be  dropping  in  some  sections. 
Melons  are  late,  but  are  now  making  rapid  growth. 
Green  feed  continues  good.  Water  is  plentiful  and  stock 
of  all  kinds  are  in  good  condition.  Summer-fallowing 
continues  in  some  localities. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 
The  weather  has  been  too  cool  in  most  sections  for  the 
development  of  grain  and  fruit,  but  favorable  for  hay 
making.  Beans,  sugar  beets  and  corn  are  looking  well. 
The  potato  crop  will  be  below  average.  Vineyards  are 
in  excellent  condition  and  prospects  are  good  for  a  large 
crop  of  raisins.  The  apricot  crop  will  be  the  lightest  for 
several  years.  Peaches  will  yield  a  fair  crop.  Oranges 
and  lemons  are  doing  well.  Walnuts  are  advancing 
favorably  and  promise  a  good  crop. 

Eureka  Summary. — Warm  weather  and  fog  the  lat- 
ter part  of  the  week  greatly  improved  the  condition  of 
corn,  potatoes  and  fruit.  Hay  harvest  continues.  Cher- 
ries are  ripening. 

Los  Angeles  Summary. — Beans  and  beets  are  look- 
ing well ;  also  crops  where  there  is  ample  water  supply. 
Bees  working  on  white  sage  in  the  mountain  sections. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  A.  M. 
Wednesday,  June  19,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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THE  VINEYARD. 


Resistant  Vines. 

By  Frederic  T.  Bioletti,  in  Bulletin  131  of  the  University 
of  California  Experiment  Station. 

The  most  satisfactory  method  of  combating  phyl- 
loxera is  the  use  of  resistant  vines,  because  it  is  ap- 
plicable to  all  conditions  and  is  the  most  economical 
in  the  end.  A  resistant  vine  is  one  which  is  capable 
of  keeping  alive  and  growing  even  when  phylloxera 
are  living  upon  its  roots.  Its  resistance  depends  on 
two  facts  :  First,  that  the  insects  do  not  increase  so 
rapidly  on  its  roots  ;  and,  second,  that  the  swellings 
of  diseased  tissue  caused  by  the  punctures  of  the  in- 
sects do  not  extend  deeper  than  the  back  of  the  root- 
lets and  are  sloughed  off  every  year,  leaving  the  roots 
as  healthy  as  before.  The  wild  vines  of  the  Missis- 
sippi States  have  evolved  in  company  with  the  phyl- 
loxera, and  it  is  naturally  among  these  that  we  find 
the  most  resistant  forms.  No  vine  is  thoroughly  re- 
sistant in  the  sense  that  phylloxera  will  not  attack  it 
at  all;  but  on  the  most  resistant  vines  the  damage  is 
so  slight  as  to  be  imperceptible.  The  European  vine 
(Vitis  vinifera,  L.)  is  the  most  susceptible  of  all,  and 
all  the  grapes  cultivated  in  California,  with  a  few  un- 
important exceptions,  belong  to  this  species.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  we  find  all  degrees  of 
resistance,  which  is  expressed  by  a  series  of  numbers 
ranging  from  20,  indicating  the  highest  possible  re- 
sistance, to  0,  indicating  the  utmost  susceptibility. 
The  following  table  shows  the  resistance  (according 
to  Viala  and  Ravaz  and  other  authorities)  of  some  of 
the  best  known  species  and  varieties  : 

COMPARATIVE  RESISTANCE  TO  PHYLLOXERA. 

Species  (Wild  Vines):  Resistance. 

Vitis  rotundifolia  19 

Vitis  vulpina  (riparia)  18 

Vitis  rupestris  18 

Vitis  Berlandieri  17 

Vitis  aestivalis  16 

Vitis  labrusca   5 

Vitis  Calif ornica   4 

Vitis  vinifera   0 

Cultivated  Varieties  and  Hybrids: 

Gloire  de  Montpellier  (riparia)  18 

Riparia  X  Rupestris  3309  18 

Rupestris  Martin  18 

Rupestris  St.  George  16 

Riparia  X  Solonis  1616  16 

Solonis  14 

Lenoir  12 

Isabella   5 

The  degree  of  resistance  necessary  for  the  produc- 
tion of  good  crtsps  varies  with  the  character  of  the 
soil.  The  resistance  expressed  by  the  numbers  16  to 
20  is  sufficient  for  all  soils.  A  resistance  of  14  or  15  is 
sufficient  in  sandy  and  moist,  rich  soils,  where  the 
vine  can  readily  replace  the  rootlets  as  fast  as  they 
are  destroyed.  Fairly  successful  vineyards  have 
been  established  exceptionally  with  vines  having  a 
resistance  of  less  than  14 ;  but,  as  the  vines  become 
old,  the  lack  of  resistance  is  generally  shown  by  a 
weakening  of  the  vine  and  a  falling  off  of  the  crop. 
Many  vineyards  in  the  south  of  France  grafted  on 
Lenoir  which  formerly  bore  well,  have  now  to  be  doc- 
tored with  injections  of  bisulphide.  For  this  reason 
it  is  advisable  to  reject  all  vines  with  a  resistance  of 
13  or  under,  especially  as  vines  with  greater  resist- 
ance can  now  be  obtained  for  practically  all  condi- 
tions. 

Resistant  vines  are  of  two  kinds  :  (a)  Those  which 
are  grown  for  the  grapes  they  produce,  (b)  Those 
which  are  useful  only  as  stocks  on  which  to  graft  the 
non-resistant  varieties.  The  former  are  called  "di- 
rect producers,"  the  latter  "  resistant  stocks." 

(a)  Direct  Producers. — When  the  phylloxera 
commenced  to  destroy  the  vineyards  of  Europe,  the 
natural  attempt  was  made  to  replace  them  with  the 
varieties  of  vines  which  had  proved  successful  in  the 
United  States,  where  the  insect  was  epidemic.  These 
varieties,  however,  all  proved  unsatisfactory.  Some, 
like  the  Concord  and  the  Catawaba,  were  insuf- 
ficiently resistant,  and  although  they  could  be  grown 
where  the  severe  cold  of  winter  impeded  the  prolific- 
ness  of  the  phylloxera,  they  quickly  succumbed  in  the 
milder  grape-growing  countries  of  Europe.*  Most 
of  them  were  poor  bearers,  compared  with  the  pro- 
lific European  vines,  and  finally  the  character  of 
their  fruit  differed  so  widely  from  what  Europeans 
were  accustomed  to  that  there  was  little  sale  for  the 
fruit,  and  the  wine  could  compete  with  only  the  very 
poorest  quality  of  Vinifera  wines  and  brought  a  very 
inferior  price.  A  few  of  the  varieties  introduced  dur- 
ing that  first  period  are  still  grown  to  a  limited  ex- 
tent in  France,  chiefly  the  Othello  and  the  Lenoir. 
They  are  being  gradually  abandoned,  however,  as 
their  crops  are  unsatisfactory,  and  in  many  cases  can 
be  maintained  only  by  the  aid  of  injections  of  bisul- 
phide. For  some  years  the  search  for  a  suitable 
direct  producer  was  almost  abandoned  by  practical 
men,  the  use  of  resistant  stocks  having  been  so  fully 
successful.  Lately,  however,  renewed  efforts  have 
been  made  and  several  new  direct  producers  are  be- 
ing advocated  and  planted  to  some  extent.  The 

*  In  California  these  and  other  Labrusca  varieties  and  hybrids 
resist  very  little  longer  than  Vinifera  vines. 


Vitis  Vulpina  (Riparia). 

Typical  wild  vine  from  North  America, 
i  Resistant.) 


Vitis  Vinifera. 

Wild  vine  from  the  Caucasus 
(Non-resistant.) 


merit  of  these  new  varieties,  however,  is  chiefly  their 
resistance  to  peronospora  and  black  rot.  Phylloxera 
resistance  is  considered  of  much  less  importance  by 
their  most  ardent  advocates,  and  indeed  the  advice  is 
given  to  graft  some  of  the  best  of  these  direct  pro- 
ducers upon  phylloxera-resistant  stock.  The  main 
importance  of  these  facts  to  California  grape  growers 
is  that  they  hold  out  hopes  of  permanent  prosperity 
for  the  wine  making  industry  here,  where,  owing  to 
the  dryness  of  the  climate,  there  is  no  likelihood  of 
trouble  from  these  serious  fungus  diseases  of  the 
grape,  which  threaten  to  make  the  growing  of  Vini- 
fera varieties  impossible  in  many  parts  of  Europe. 

(b)  Resistant  Stocks.  —  Though  resistance  to 
phylloxera  is  essential  in  a  grafting  stock,  there  are 
other  characteristics  equally  necessary.  The  Rotun- 
difolia (Scuppernong),  which  has  the  highest  resist- 
ance of  any  vine,  is  useless  as  a  stock  on  account  of 
the  impossibility  of  grafting  it  with  any  Vinifera  va- 
riety. This  is  due  to  a  lack  of  affinity,  which  means 
a  lack  of  similarity  in  structure  and  composition  be- 
tween the  tissues  of  the  stock  and  those  of  the  scion. 
This  lack,  in  extreme  cases,  results  in  an  imperfect 
and  temporary  union,  but,  when  not  excessive,  only 
in  a  slight  degree  of  vigor.  The  affinity  is  not  perfect 
between  Vinifera  varieties  and  any  resistant  stock, 
but  in  the  case  of  Riparia  and  Rupestris  is  generally 
sufficient  to  insure  permanence  to  the  union,  and  the 
slight  degree  of  vigor  consequent  often  results  in  an 
increase  of  fruitfulness.  It  is  for  this  reason  that 
certain  varieties  when  grafted  on  resistant  stocks, 
especially  on  Riparia,  often  bear  larger  crops  than 
when  grown  on  their  own  roots.  Not  all  varieties  of 
Vinifera  have  the  same  affinity  for  the  same  stock. 
For  this  reason  it  is  desirable  to  be  cautious  about 
making  new  or  untried  grafting  combinations  on  a 
large  scale.  Some  varieties,  such  as  Carignan,  Petite 
Sirah,  Clairette  and  Cabernet  Sauvignon,  do  excel- 
lently on  all  stocks;  while  others,  such  as  Mondeuse 
and  Gamay,  do  not  make  a  very  good  union  with  any 
of  the  thoroughly  resistant  stocks.  The  Petit  Bous- 
chet  and  Cinsaut  make  very  poor  unions  with  any 
variety  of  Riparia,  but  do  fairly  well  upon  Rupestris 
St.  George,  but  bears  much  more  prolifically  upon 
Riparia  Gloire;  while  the  Mataro  does  not  bear  upon 
Rupestris  St.  George  and  makes  poor  unions  with 
Riparia  Gloire. t 

Selection. — A  very  serious  defect  of  many  resist- 
ant stocks  is  a  slender  habit  of  growth.  This  is  true 
of  most  of  the  vines  found  growing  wild,  and  cuttings 
from  such  vines  make  poor  grafting  stock  for  the 
stout  Vinifera  varieties,  which  will  produce  a  trunk 
4  inches  in  diameter  while  the  stock  is  growing  only  2 
inches.  This  is  particularly  true  of  the  wild  Riparias. 
For  this  reason  great  care  has  been  exercised  in  se- 
lecting the  stronger-growing  forms,  and  at  present 
we  have  selected  Riparia  varieties  which  almost  equal 
Vinifera  in  the  stoutness  of  their  trunks.  The  best 
of  these  are  the  Riparia  Gloire  de  Montpellier  and 
the  Riparia  Grande  Glabre,  the  first  of  which  has 
given  the  best  results  in  California. 

Adaitation. — The  European  vine  is  remarkable 
among  cultivated  plants  for  the  wide  range  of  soils  in 
which  it  will  succeed.  We  find  vineyards  producing 
satisfactory  crops  on  the  lightest  sands  and  on  the 
heaviest  clays,  on  the  dry  hill  tops  and  in  the  low, 
moist  plains.  This  is  not  the  case  with  resistant 
stocks.  Some,  such  as  the  Rupestris  varieties,  are 
suited  to  the  driest  soils  ;  others,  like  the  Riparia 
varieties,  grow  well  only  on  rich,  moist  soils.  The 
question  of  the  adaptation,  then,  of  resistant  stocks 
to  various  soils  is  of  the  greatest  importance  if  we 
are  to  obtain  the  best  results. 

After  rejecting  all  unselected  and  unnamed  varie- 
ties, such  as  the  ordinary  Rupestris  and  Riparia, 
which  have  caused  so  much  disappointment  and  loss 

t"  Reconstitutlon  du  Vignoble,"  par  P.  Gervais,  1900. 


on  account  of  their  poor  growth,  and 
all  insufficiently  resistant  varieties, 
such  as  Lenoir,  which  have  suc- 
ceeded only  in  the  richest  soils,  our 
choice  of  a  resistant  for  a  particular 
soil,  climate  and  scion  must  depend 
on  its  qualifications  as  regards 
affinity  and  adaptation. 

After  testing  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  varieties  and  hybrids 
originated  in  Europe  and  America, 
a  few  have  been  selected  as  the  best 
for  practical  purposes.  In  France 
a  fairly  good  resistant  stock  has 
been  found  for  nearly  every  soil.  In 
California  little  systematic  work  has 
been  done  in  this  respect,  and  we 
still  have  the  intricate  problems  of 
adaptation  to  solve  for  most  locali- 
ties. We  can,  however,  profit  to 
some  extent  by  the  experience  of 
Europe,  and  some  of  the  best  varie- 
ties have  been  partially  tested  here 
and  give  great  promise. 

For  the  driest  soils,  on  hillsides 
with  a  southern  exposure,  the  Ru- 
pestris Martin  is  the  most  promising 
variety.  Though  not  quite  such  a 
vigorous  grower  as  the  St.  George, 
it  has  greater  resistance  to  phyl- 
loxera, and,  where  grafted,  has 
given  equal,  if  not  superior,  results. 
Where  the  soil  is  somewhat  compact,  the  Rupestris 
St.  George  is  to  be  preferred  ;  but  neither  of  them 
should  be  planted  where,  on  account  of  an  impervious 
subsoil  or  a  high  water  table,  deep  penetration  of  the 
roots  is  impossible. 

For  very  shallow  soils  no  resistant  has  been  found 
that  gives  perfectly  satisfactory  results;  but  in  such 
situations  Riparia  often  does  better  than  Rupestris. 
Where  ground  water  is  too  near  the  surface,  Rupes- 
tris is  liable  to  fungus  root  rot.  Near  Mission  San 
Jose  there  are  vineyards  on  rolling  hills  where  the 
soil  consists  of  a  layer,  from  2  to  4  feet  thick,  of  the 
heaviest  black  adobe,  underlaid  by  a  sandy  subsoil. 
Here  Riparia  has  grown  more  vigorously  and  pro- 
duced better  crops  than  Rupestris.  The  subsoil, 
though  easily  penetrated  by  vine  roots  and  favorable 
to  their  growth  in  normal  seasons,  loses  its  water, 
which  is  taken  up  by  the  more  hygroscopic  clay  in 
dry  years.  In  such  conditions  the  deep-rooted  Rupes- 
tris suffers,  while  the  Riparias,  with  all  the  roots  in 
the  adobe,  remain  vigorous. 

For  loose,  moist  soils  on  northern  slopes,  and  in 
those  situations  where  a  horizontal  root  development 
is  desirable  or  permissible,  the  Riparia  Gloire  de 
Montpellier  is  extremely  promising.  It  should  be 
planted  wherever  Riparias  of  any  kind  have  proved 
to  do  well,  as  in  certain  soils  and  locations  in  the  San 
Francisco  bay  region,  and  in  the  sub-irrigated  soils  of 
parts  of  the  San  Joaquin  valley.  Other  very  prom- 
ising resistants  are  certain  hybrids  of  Rupestris  and 
Riparia,  which  in  many  ways  combine  the  merits  of 
both  species.  Of  these,  Riparia  X  Rupestris  3309 
and  Riparia  X  Rupestris  101 1  *  have  given  the  most 
favorable  impression  in  California.  They  are  strong, 
vigorous  growers,  with  a  greater  range  of  adapta- 
tion than  the  pure  species,  and  a  resistance  to  phyl- 
loxera equal  to  that  of  Riparia  Gloire. 

Disinfection  of  Cuttings. — The  simplest  and  most 
effective  method  of  treating  cuttings  suspected  of 
being  infected  with  phylloxera  is  to  expose  them  to 
the  fumes  of  bisulphide  of  carbon.  The  treatment 
with  liquid  insecticides  is  not  nearly  so  reliabie,  as 
Prof.  Hilgard  pointed  out  many  years  ago,  on  ac- 
count of  the  difficulty  of  wetting  the  buds  of  many 
varieties,  owing  to  their  protective  covering  of  woolly 
hairs.  Some  fear  has  been  expressed  that  the  pois- 
onous fumes  would  injure  the  vitality  of  cuttings,  but 
Prof.  Hilgard  demonstrated  in  1881  that  Zinfandel 
cuttings,  kept  for  twelve  hours  in  an  atmosphere 
saturated  with  the  fumes,  showed  no  signs  of  injury, 
and  grew  as  well  as  untreated  cuttings.  Recent 
tests  with  resistant  cuttings,  Riparia  and  Rupestris, 
indicate  that  they  can  be  treated  with  equal  safety, 
for  even  after  twenty-five  hours'  treatment  they 
were  not  killed,  though  their  slowness  in  starting  and 
callusing  indicated  that  they  were  injured.  After 
five  hours'  treatment,  Rupestris  St.  George  cuttings 
were  uninjured  and  sent  out  roots  and  buds  vigor- 
ously and  rapidly.  A  large  lot  (about  4000  cuttings) 
of  Rupestris  St.  George,  Rupestris  X  Riparia  3309, 
Riparia  Gloire  and  Solonis  were  exposed  in  a  sat- 
urated atmosphere  of  carbon  bisulphide  for  seven 
hours,  and  at  the  present  time  they  are  rooting  and 
show  no  signs  of  injury.  As  Prof.  Hilgard's  experi- 
ments in  1871  showed  that  one-half  hour  exposure 
was  sufficient  to  destroy  the  summer  eggs  of  the  in- 
sect, the  time  latitude  is  quite  sufficient  for  safety, 
even  for  the  winter  egg. 

The  method  of  using  the  bisulphide  is  as  follows  : 
Place  the  cuttings  in  a  barrel,  vat  or  box,  made 
tight  by  means  of  a  thick  coat  of  paint,  or  of  paper 
pasted  on  the  inside.  On  top  of  the  cuttings  place  a 
saucer  or  other  shallow  dish,  into  which  pour  the  bi- 
sulphide of  carbon.  An  ordinary  saucer  will  hold 
enough  for  a  box  3  feet  cube  or  a  200-gallon  vat.  For 
larger  receptacles  it  is  better  to  use  two  or  more 
saucers.  Deeper  vessels  will  not  do,  as  the  saturation 
is  not  sufficiently  rapid.    After  pouring  the  bisul- 
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phide  into  the  saucer,  cover  the  box  with  an  oiled 
canvas  sheet  or  other  tight-fitting  cover,  and  allow 
to  stand  from  forty-five  to  ninety  minutes.  At  the 
end  of  this  time  there  should  be  a  little  of  the  bisul- 
phide left.  If  it  has  all  evaporated  this  is  proof  that 
insufficient  was  used.  No  flame  lights  should  be  used, 
as  the  liquid  burns  easily  and  the  fumes  form  an  ex- 
plosive mixture  with  the  air.  Care  should  be  taken 
not  to  spill  any  of  the  liquid  on  the  cuttings,  as  it  may 
kill  them.  It  is  advisable  to  cut  off  about  half  an 
inch  on  the  lower  end  of  the  treated  cuttings  before 
planting,  as  the  vapor  injures  the  open  pith. 

Besides  disinfecting  the  cuttings  in  this  way.  all 
the  packing  material  in  which  they  come  should  be 
burnt,  or,  if  valuable,  dipped  in  boiling  water.  Prac- 
tically, it  is  impossible  to  disinfect  rooted  cuttings 
satisfactorily,  on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  killing 
all  the  phylloxera  without  seriously  injuring  the  vine 
roots. 


THE  FIELD. 


Business  Methods  in  Farming. 

To  the  Editor:— I  wish  you  would  read  the  article 
on  "Business  Methods  in  Farming,"  in  the  Philadelphia 
Weekly  Saturday  Evening  Post  of  June  8,  and  publish  it 
in  the  Pacific  Rural  Press.  I  suggest  this  because  I 
think  it  a  good  thing  for  California  farmers  to  read. — 
Subscriber,  Fruitvale. 

No  man  is  entitled  to  a  serious  hearing  on  the  sub- 
ject of  farming  unless  he  proves  his  faith  by  his  works. 
"  Do  you  run  a  farm  yourself  ?  "  and  "  Do  you  make 
it  pay?  "  are  the  questions  to  be  put  to  every  man 
who  has  any  advice  to  offer  about  farming.  If  he 
can't  answer  yes  to  both  these  questions,  his  talk  is 
mere  theory  and  not  worth  listening  to.  If  theoriz- 
ing would  raise  crops,  we  should  have  to  go  to  col- 
lege class  rooms  instead  of  to  the  fields  for  grain  on 
which  to  feed  the  world.  But  it  won't,  and  there  is 
no  use  in  giving  serious  attention  to  any  talk  on  this 
subject  that  is  not  backed  up  by  sound  results,  of  a 
broad,  practical  sort,  which  have  been  personally 
obtained  by  the  man  making  the  suggestions. 

First,  then,  I  shall  give  a  reason  for  the  faith  that  is 
in  me,  and  shall  state  something  of  my  experience  as 
a  farmer  before  I  ask  any  reader  to  accept  my  state- 
ments and  give  them  any  weight  or  practical  consid- 
eration. My  system  of  farms  contains  something 
more  than  40,000  acres  under  careful  cultivation  and 
an  equal  amount  in  grass.  These,  it  should  be 
clearly  understood,  are  not  ranches,  but  farms.  The 
farm  houses  covered  by  insurance  number  about  sev- 
enty. While  these  farms  are,  in  one  sense,  managed 
at  long  range,  they  are  "personally  conducted,"  as 
the  tourists  say.  The  entire  system  centers  right 
here  in  my  Chicago  office,  and  every  crop  is  as  much 
under  my  personal  direction  as  if  I  followed  the  plow, 
seeded  the  land  and  went  into  the  harvest  field  my- 
self. 

So  much  for  the  question  of  practical  personal  ex- 
perience in  farming  on  a  large  scale. 

Farming  That  Pays  Large  Dividends. — Now 
about  the  results.  Does  my  farming  pay?  Yes  ;  and 
well,  too.  For  the  sake  of  definiteness  I  can  say  that 
in  one  year  from  a  farm  of  3600  acres  1  have  made  a 
net  profit  of  $37,000.  This  tract  of  land  cost  me  but 
$70,000.  It  was  bought  at  a  time  when  faith  in  farm 
values  was  low,  and  when  the  young  men  of  that 
region,  at  least,  were  in  a  hurry  to  get  away  from 
the  farms  into  the  big  cities,  where  they  would  have 
a  fair  chance  to  make  their  fortunes. 

Whether  there  is  a  good,  big  future  in  farming — 
enough  to  satisfy  any  young  man  with  a  healthy  am- 
bition to  get  to  the  front  and  have  a  fortune — is  well 
answered  by  the  fact  that  quite  recently  three  farm- 
ers in  central  Illinois  left,  at  their  death,  fortunes  of 
more  than  $3,000,000  each.  This  wealth  was  made  in 
farming. 

In  the  same  general  region  I  can  find  scores  of 
farmers  who  are  worth  from  $100,000  to  $500,000. 
These  are  the  straws  which  go  to  show  that  farming 
can  be  made  to  pay  on  a  big  as  well  as  a  small  scale, 
and  that  it  offers  a  satisfactory  field  of  operation  for 
the  millionaire  as  well  as  the  thrifty  immigrant. 

How  can  a  large  system  of  farms,  scattered  over 
three  States,  be  managed  from  an  office  in  a  big  city? 
By  system.  Lack  of  system  is  the  curse  of  the  aver- 
age farmer.  He  may,  and  generally  does,  practice 
all  manner  of  petty  and  exacting  economies,  but  he 
will  never  do  things  on  a  large  scale  until  he  sys- 
tematizes his  entire  scheme  of  operation.  This  means 
that  he  puts  his  economies  and  his  activities  on  an 
automatic  basis.  Once  established,  they  go  on  with 
their  work  in  a  mechanical  way,  leaving  the  man  at 
the  head  free  to  do  the  thinking  for  the  enterprise  in 
a  big  way — if  he  is  capable  of  it. 

One  .of  the  most  important  things  in  running  a 
string  of  farms  is  the  long-distance  telephone.  It 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  do  farming  on  the  syn- 
dicate plan  without  this  means  of  quick  communica- 
tion. Suppose  there  is  a  sudden  bulge  in  the  market 
for  corn,  wheat,  hogs,  sheep  or  cattle.  By  the  tele- 
phone I  can  instantly  discuss  shipments  with  the  fore- 
man of  every  one  of  the  farms.  This  ability  to  move 
produce  into  the  market  on  quick  notice  and  thus  get 
the  benefit  of  a  high  figure  means  thousands  of  dol- 


lars in  additional  profits  each  year  to  the  man  who 
has  a  large  number  of  farms  under  his  control. 

Chicago  is  the  center  of  the  grain  and  live  stock 
trade  of  this  country,  and  the  advantage  of  being  sit- 
uated right  here  where  the  world's  prices  are  made 
is  great.  Of  course,  we  have  a  man  who  is  at  the 
stock  yards  all  the  time,  keeping  a  close  eye  on  the 
prices  and  buying  or  selling  as  our  needs  and  advan- 
tages dictate. 

Another  end  served  by  this  quick  communication 
from  one  central  metropolitan  office  is  that  of  having 
a  means  of  meeting  crop  exigencies  due  to  sudden 
and  radical  changes  of  weather.  The  man  in  Chi- 
cago, only  a  block  or  two  distant  from  the  Audito- 
rium tower,  is  closer  to  the  source  of  the  weather 
supply  than  the  man  out  on  the  farm.  The  latter 
knows  only  whether  it  is  locally  foul  or  fair  for  the 
moment ;  but  here  there  is  a  chance  to  chat  with  Old 
Probabilities  and  thus  to  secure  a  better  guess  as  to 
future  conditions  of  drought  or  rain,  wind  or  calm. 
The  difference  of  a  day  in  putting  in  a  crop  some- 
times determines  the  success  or  failure  of  the  yield. 
So  as  to  the  time  for  harvesting. 

Then,  this  centralization  of  control  in  an  office  in  a 
big  market  city  gives  a  distinct  advantage  in  secur- 
ing quick  shipping  facilities.  When  it  becomes  nec- 
essary to  get  a  large  amount  of  produce  into  the 
market  on  short  notice,  in  order  to  secure  the  bene- 
fit of  temporary  high  prices,  things  can  be  accom- 
plished by  the  large  shipper  that  could  not  be  done 
by  the  small  farmer.  He  can  go,  without  the  loss  of 
a  moment's  time,  to  the  general  freight  agent  or 
other  railroad  official,  and  negotiate  directly  and  per- 
sonally for  special  facilities  out  of  reach  of  the  man 
on  the  farm.  All  these  things  count  when  the  bal- 
ance is  struck. 

Again,  the  system  I  have  outlined  makes  possible 
large  economies  in  buying.  It  stands  to  reason  that 
the  man  who  buys  binding  twine  for  the  harvesting 
machines  on  fifty  farms  can  secure  a  lower  figure 
than  one  purchasing  for  a  single  farm.  This  applies 
to  every  kind  of  supply  used  in  farm  operations. 

One  of  the  biggest  problems  of  farm  management 
is,  of  course,  the  distribution  of  crops.  Whenever 
this  question  comes  up  among  farmers  there  is  al- 
ways a  great  deal  of  wise  talk  about  "crop  rota- 
tion." Sift  this  down  to  the  bottom  and  it  will  be 
found,  in  most  cases,  that  farmers  understand  this 
term  to  mean  sowing  a  field  to  oats  one  year  and 
wheat  the  next — alternating  these  crops  indefinitely, 
year  after  year.  Here  is  where  the  chief  mistake  is 
made.  They  do  not  make  provision  for  giving  their 
ground  a  chance  for  rest  and  enrichment.  They  do 
not  plan  to  return  anything  to  the  soil.  Every  field 
used  for  wheat,  corn  and  oats  should  have  a  season's 
rest  once  every  three  or  four  years.  Give  each  field 
a  chance  to  serve  as  pasture  land  as  frequently  as 
this,  and  it  will  pay  big  returns  in  rich  and  heavy 
yields.  Managed  on  this  plan,  by  a  man  who  has  any 
knack  as  a  corn  raiser,  any  average  Illinois  or  Ne- 
braska field  should  yield  from  seventy-five  to  one 
hundred  bushels  of  corn  to  the  acre. 

About  thirty  years  ago  I  began  farming  on  a  tract 
of  100  acres  on  the  banks  of  Seneca  lake,  in  New 
York.  In  three  years  I  saved  $3200  from  the  farm 
and  had  a  good  living  besides.  It  was  there  that  I 
demonstrated  the  principle  of  the  rotation  plan 
which  I  have  since  followed  on  a  larger  scale.  From 
that  time  until  the  present  I  have  been  constantly 
buying  farms  and  operating  them,  and  have  yet  to 
make  the  first  unprofitable  investment.  This  is  why 
I  have  little  patience  with  the  man  who,  under  aver- 
age conditions,  declares  that  there  "is  nothing  in 
farming."  Men  who  talk  in  this  strain  are  those 
who  are  satisfied  to  get  a  yield  of  thirty-five  bushels 
of  corn  or  oats  to  the  acre,  when  they  should  know 
that  their  management  is  at  fault  if  they  fail  to  pro- 
duce an  average  of  less  than  seventy  bushels  of 
either  to  the  acre. 

Proper  Allotment  of  a  Farm. — Here  is  my  allot- 
ment for  a  farm  of  160  acres  :  Ten  acres  for  build- 
ings, garden  patch  and  a  field  for  mangel  wurzel 
beets  ;  sixty  acres  for  pasture  ;  sixty  acres  for  corn  ; 
thirty  acres  for  oats.  In  the  second  year  these  crops 
should  be  shifted,  pasture  and  grass  lands  being 
turned  over  for  cereals.  The  beets  should  be  fed  to 
sheep  and  hogs,  and  as  much  will  be  realized  from 
the  sale  of  wool,  lambs  and  hogs,  under  this  system, 
as  would  otherwise  be  secured  from  the  entire  prod- 
uct of  the  farm. 

The  showing  made  by  an  intelligent  following  of  this 
plan  should  be  fully  as  good  as  this  : 


From  sale  of  wool  $  100 

Lambs   500 

Hogs   500 

Corn   900 

Oats   200 


Total  $2,200 


This  allows  for  feeding  1500  bushels  of  corn  out  of  a 
crop  of  4500  bushels,  the  corn  being  figured  at  30 
cents  a  bushel  and  the  yield  at  seventy-five  bushels 
an  acre.  The  number  of  lambs  in  this  estimate  is 
100,  and  hogs  fifty.  Placing  the  farmer's  outlay  for 
expenses  at  $700,  this  leaves  him  $1500  clear.  I  be- 
lieve this  to  be  a  very  conservative  estimate  of  what 
any  good  farm  may  be  made  to  pay,  for  I  generally 
exceeded  this  figure  in  the  net  results  of  my  farming. 

On  the  3600-acre  farm  to  which  I  have  alluded  the 


allotment  followed  is  this  :  1800  acres  in  corn,  90l> 
in  rye  or  oats,  and  the  remainder  in  pasture.  We 
keep  350  cattle,  and  sell  from  $8000  to  $10,000  worth 
of  hogs. 

Each  farm  has  its  foreman,  whose  duty  consists  in 
seeing  that  the  central  office  is  always  intelligently 
informed  of  all  local  conditions  and  affairs  and  that 
orders  are  promptly  and  efficiently  carried  out.  All 
the  expenses  are  paid  by  draft  through  the  local 
bank.  This  transfers  the  detail  bookkeeping  to  the 
central  office  and  relieves  the  head  farmer  of  clerical 
burdens.  His  only  care  in  this  particular  is  to  see 
that  he  has  a  proper  voucher  for  every  item  of  ex- 
pense and  that  this  voucher  is  forwarded  in  the  regu- 
lar routine  of  business. 

How  to  Get  Good  Workers  and  Foremen. — There 
is  no  difficulty  in  getting  good  foremen  and  good 
hands  so  long  as  they  are  given  the  right  kind  of  a 
chance  to  make  something  for  themselves  and  to  live 
in  comfort.  The  foreman  of  my  largest  farm  is  worth 
$16,000,  and  lives  in  a  degree  of  comfort  that  some 
city  men  who  make  almost  that  amount  every  year 
can't  provide  from  their  incomes. 

First  of  all,  the  houses  are  kept  in  good  repair  and 
especial  attention  is  paid  to  the  kitchens.  Every- 
thing within  human  reason  than  can  be  done  to  make 
the  houses  convenient  for  the  wives  of  the  farmers  is 
done.  Then  each  family  is  furnished  with  a  certain 
number  of  cows.  If  these  yield  more  butter  than  is 
required  for  the  household,  the  farmer  is  free  to  sell 
the  surplus.  The  wives  and  children  of  the  men  who 
run  these  farms  are  given  all  the  poultry  they  can 
raise.  These  privileges  are  appreciated,  and  "go  to 
make  the  foreman,  the  hands  and  the  tenants, 
together  with  their  families,  contented  with  their  lot 
and  eager  to  keep  their  places. 

Orchards  are  planted  on  these  farms,  together 
with  small  fruits,  and  there  is  every  encouragement 
to  have  large  gardens  and  to  keep  them  in  good  con- 
dition. Men  who  are  well  fed,  having  a  tempting 
variety  of  the  delicacies  of  the  season,  will  thrive  and 
work  well  where  a  plain  and  monotonous  bill  of  fare 
would  produce  grumbling,  discontent  and  a  constant 
change  of  help. 

There  is  not  a  farm  in  the  whole  system  that  hasn't 
in  its  equipment  an  extension-top  buggy,  and  some 
have  more  than  one,  according  to  the  number  of 
young  men  employed.  The  horses  which  are  driven 
before  the  carriages  are  equal  to  the  ones  owned  by 
the  sons  of  neighboring  farmers  who  work  their 
places  instead  of  being  in  the  employ  of  a  "  Chicago 
capitalist."  Here  is  another  instance  in  which  small 
expense  and  a  little  thoughtfulness  work  large  re- 
sults in  loyalty  and  contentment. 

Quite  as  important  to  the  welfare  of  the  employes 
and  the  tenants  of  the  farms  as  orchards,  gardens, 
dairies,  poultry  and  top  buggies  are  good  district 
schools.  If  there  is  not  a  "little  red  school  house  " 
on  or  very  near  a  farm  that  comes  into  my  posses- 
sion, I  see  to  it  that  the  authorities  are  offered  a  gift 
of  ample  ground  on  which  to  build  one.  On  one  occa- 
sion, after  repeatedly  pressing  an  offer  of  this  kind, 
my  foreman  was  asked  : 

"Why  is  that  capitalist  boss  of  yours  so  anxious  to 
build  a  brick  school  house  ?  It  will  simply  increase 
his  own  taxes,  and  he  will  get  no  benefit  from  the 
improvement,  having  no  children  here  to  attend 
school." 

As  the  foreman  was  a  bright  Irishman,  he  had  a 
ready  answer  :  "Because  he  thinks  more  of  your 
children  and  their  chances  in  life  than  you  do  your- 
selves ! " 

The  school  house  was  put  up  on  the  strength  of 
that  argument,  and  is  now  well  filled  and  helping  to 
make  good,  intelligent  citizens  of  the  children  who 
live  in  that  region.  There  isn't  a  more  important 
building  on  any  farm  than  the  little  red  school  house. 
Better  get  along  with  one  less  barn  or  corn  crib  than 
leave  this  bit  of  architecture  out  of  the  landscape. 

The  district  school  is  the  salvation  of  this  country. 
It  gives  the  children  of  the  common  people  a  chance 
for  a  good  education,  and  that  country  which  takes 
care  of  this  class  will  keep  at  the  front  among  the 
nations. — S.  W.  Allerton. 


THE  GARDEN. 


Cantaloupe  Growing  with  Irrigation. 

Colorado  has  a  cantaloupe  industry  which  is 
famous  in  all  horticultural  circles.  The  melon  grown 
in  the  Arkansas  valley  has  peculiar  excellence,  and  is 
known  as  the  Rocky  Ford,  because  that  town  has 
led  in  the  business.  The  variety  is  the  Netted  Gem, 
locally  improved  by  selection  and  favoring  environ- 
ment. Last  year  780  carloads  were  shipped  and  the 
business  is  said  to  cover  about  2500  acres.  The 
Colorado  Experiment  Station  at  Fort  Collins  has  just 
published  an  interesting  bulletin  on  the  cantaloupe, 
describing  local  methods,  which  will  be  suggestive  to 
other  regions  in  which  the  crop  is  carried  by  irriga- 
tion.   It  is  written  by  Mr.  H.  H.  Griffin: 

Cultivation. — The  first  planting  is  done  from  the 
1st  to  the  10th  of  May;  seldom  any  advantage  is 
gained  by  putting  the  seed  in  earlier  than  May  1st. 
The  land  is  put  in  good  condition  by  rather  deep 
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plowing,  harrowing  and  leveling.  Furrows  are  then 
run  with  a  shovel  plow  from  six  to  seven  feet  apart 
and  the  seed  planted  by  the  side  of  the  furrow,  mak- 
ing the  hills  from  five  to  six  feet  apart  in  the  rows. 
Uniformity  of  planting  facilitates  cultivation,  as  for  a 
considerable  time  the  field  may  be  cultivated  in  both 
directions.  Care  must  be  exercised  not  to  plant  the 
seed  too  deep.  The  depth  should  not  exceed  one  inch. 
Some  growers  irrigate  the  furrows  and  plant  after- 
wards, while  others  plant  and  then  irrigate,  permit- 
ting the  water  to  reach  the  seed  by  percolation.  I 
prefer  sub-irrigation  to  germinate  the  seed,  as  the 
soil  is  apt  to  become  crusted  and  dry  if  it  is  handled 
and  pressed  after  irrigation. 

Plenty  of  seed  should  be  used — from  ten  to  fifteen 
seeds  to  each  hill — and  when  the  plants  have  put 
forth  four  leaves,  thin  to  three  plants  for  each  hill. 
Cultivate  and  hoe  sufficiently  to  secure  good  tilth 
until  the  vines  run  well,  or  are  from  two  to  three 
feet  across  the  hill.  Then  the  irrigating  furrows 
should  be  run  and  cultivation  cease,  giving  such  hoe- 
ing as  will  keep  down  weeds. 

Seed. — Good  seed  is  a  prime  requisite  for  success 
with  the  cantaloupe,  but  not  enough  attention  has 
been  paid  to  the  selection  of  it.  Few  have  made  any 
systematic  selection  of  seed,  looking  well  to  the 
shape,  size,  solidity,  depth  of  flesh,  seed  cavity,  color 
of  flesh  and  quality.  Many  have  bought  from  dealers 
who  knew  little  of  the  quality  of  seed  sold,  and  the 
result  is  that  many  melons  sold  as  Rocky  Ford  are 
not  up  to  the  standard.  The  effect  of  poor  seed  is 
more  apparent  in  those  districts  in  which  there  are 
many  amateur  growers  than  where  the  older  growers 
predominate. 

A  pure  Rocky  Ford  cantaloupe  when  ripe  should 
have  a  silver-colored  netting  which  is  lace-like  in  ap- 
pearance. The  skin  should  be  green,  turning  to  a 
peculiar  gray  color  when  the  melon  is  fit  for  ship- 
ping. The  flesh  should  be  green  in  color  and  so 
sweet  and  luscious  that  it  may  be  eaten  close  to  the 
rind.  The  melon  should  have  a  small  seed  cavity  and 
the  portion  of  the  flesh  immediately  surrounding  it 
be  slightly  tinged  with  yellow.  The  melon  should 
weigh  about  one  and  one-half  pounds  and  be  very 
solid  and  firm. 

The  cantaloupe  growers  should  save  seed  from  the 
very  best  melons,  for  in  this  way  only  can  the  quality 
be  maintained  or  improved.  No  grower  should  save 
seed  for  his  planting  without  testing  the  quality  of 
the  melon.  Occasionally  a  melon  may  be  perfect  in 
appearance,  but  not  of  first-rate  quality. 

Harvesting.— Much  seed  is  shipped  to  points  out- 
side the  State,  and  the  product  from  this  seed  is 
shipped  to  market  as  Rocky  Ford  melons.  Rocky 
Ford  melons,  so  called,  are  on  the  market  about  the 
time  the  melon  is  setting  on  the  vines  in  the  Arkan- 
sas valley.  A  few  melons  are  shipped  the  first  week 
in  August,  but  heavy  shipments  do  not  commence  be- 
fore the  middle  of  the  month.  The  melons  are  picked 
into  sacks,  carried  over  the  shoulders  of  the  pickers 
and  are  at  once  taken  to  the  shade — packing  sheds 
being  made  for  the  purpose — where  they  are  crated. 
The  standard  crate  holds  forty-five  perfect  melons, 
in  three  tiers  of  fifteen  melons  each,  and  weighs 
about  sixty-nine  pounds.  There  are  also  used,  to 
some  extent,  the  two-layer  crate,  which  is  two- 
thirds  the  size  of  the  standard,  and  the  "pony" 
crate,  holding  forty-five  melons,  but  smaller  than 
those  of  standard  size.  The  standard  crate  is  (inside 
measurement)  twenty-two  inches  long,  twelve  inches 
wide  and  thirteen  inches  deep. 

When  it  is  proper  time  to  pick  for  shipment,  the 
stem  slightly  parts  from  the  melon.  No  stem  tissue 
should  adhere  to  the  melon,  but  there  should  be  a 
smooth  surface  where  the  stem  was  attached.  The 
netting  and  skin  have  a  peculiar  grayish  appear- 
ance, which  is  easily  distinguished  when  one  becomes 
accustomed  to  picking. 

The  cantaloupe  is  very  perishable,  and  rapid  trans- 
portation in  refrigerator  cars  is  required.  By  this 
means  melons  of  good  quality  are  placed  in  all  of  the 
markets  of  the  Eastern  States.  The  shipping  period 
(from  the  same  vines)  should  extend  over  not  less 
than  thirty  days;  a  more  rapid  ripening  than  this  is 
generally  indicative  of  unhealthy  conditions.  As 
high  as  300  crates  per  acre  have  been  taken  from  al- 
falfa sod,  but  100  to  150  crates  of  marketable  melons 
per  acre  is  considered  a  good  yield. 

Irrigation. — The  essential  thing  in  irrigating  is  to 
keep  the  water  confined  to  the  furrow,  reaching  the 
roots  only  by  percolation.  This  keeps  the  soil  in 
good  condition,  does  not  cover  the  vines  with  mud, 
and  leaves  the  fruit  in  dry  condition.  If  the  water 
stands  on  the  fruit,  it  is  apt  to  induce  decay  or  cause 
uncolored  or  soft  spots,  which  make  the  product  un- 
salable. It  is  common  to  irrigate  every  ten  days, 
paying  little  attention  to  the  needs  of  the  plant. 
The  tendency  is  to  irrigate  too  often  early  in  the 
season. 

The  most  water  is  required  about  the  time  the 
blossoms  commence  to  set  well,  previous  to  this  giv- 
ing only  enough  to  keep  the  plant  growing  well. 
When  the  plant  commences  to  bloom  profusely,  irri- 
gate thoroughly  and  afterwards  give  only  so  much 
water  as  will  keep  the  plant  in  good,  thrifty  condi- 
tion. A  too  moist  condition  is  apt  to  increase  the 
spread  of  any  fungus  trouble. 

In  1899  three  plats  were  used  to  test  the  effect  of 
irrigation  on  quality  and  production.    One  plat  had 


seven  irrigations — June  19,  30,  July  10,  August  1,  17, 
26  and  September  4;  another  three  irrigations — June 
30,  August  1  and  September  4;  a  third  plat  had  one 
irrigation — July  10.  Heavy  rains  occurred  in  July, 
and  considerable  rain  fell  in  August. 

The  plat  irrigated  but  once  did  not  yield  so  heavily 
as  the  others;  the  vines  and  fruit  were  smaller,  but 
the  fruit  was  of  better  quality.  The  plats  numbered 
one  and  two  yielded  about  the  same,  and,  as  far  as 
could  be  judged,  the  quality  was  the  same.  Evi- 
dently, plat  No.  1  received  twice  as  much  water  as 
was  necessary. 

Fertilizers. — Virgin  soils  produce  good  melons 
both  in  quality  and  quantity,  but  fertilization  is  soon 
a  necessity.  Since  fungus  troubles  have  become  an- 
noying, it  is  not  advisable  to  apply  any  heating  ma- 
nure to  the  soil  just  previous  to  growing  cantaloupes, 
as  it  has  a  tendency  to  increase  the  trouble. 

A  comparative  trial  in  1899  with  melons  grown  on 
alfalfa  sod,  on  cropped  land  manured  with  well- 
rotted  barnyard  manure  in  the  hill  and  on  cropped 
land  fertilized  with  bone  dust  in  the  hill  showed  the 
best  results  from  the  alfalfa.  The  product  was 
nearly  doubled,  the  quality  was  better  and  the  ability 
to  resist  fungus  troubles  greater.  Alfalfa  sod  brings 
maximum  returns,  and  in  turn  the  melon  easily  sub- 
dues the  alfalfa  and  puts  the  land  in  splendid  condi- 
tion for  succeeding  crops. 

Transplanting. — A  test  was  made  in  1899  to  note 
to  what  extent  hot-bed  propagation  may  hasten  ma- 
turity and  how  successfully  it  may  be  performed. 
The  seed  was  put  in  the  hot  beds  April  3rd.  Some 
of  the  seed  was  put  in  cans,  so  arranged  that  the 
plants  could  be  taken  from  them  without  disturbing 
the  roots,  while  others  were  put  in  the  bed  without 
any  support.  It  was  found  quite  difficult  to  trans- 
plant them  when  the  roots  were  at  all  disturbed. 
Fully  95%  of  those  set  from  the  cans  grew,  while  only 
about  50%  of  those  taken  from  the  bed  without  sup- 
port survived.  The  first  plants  were  taken  from  the 
bed  May  8th  and  set  in  the  open  field.  The  first  seed 
planting  in  the  open  field  was  April  29th  and  the 
second  May  10th. 

The  first  ripe  melon  was  taken  from  the  trans- 
planted vines  August  17th — only  one  day  earlier 
than  melons  grown  on  ground  fertilized  with  alfalfa 
or  manure  and  only  four  days  earlier  than  those 
grown  without  any  fertilizer.  However,  they  rip- 
ened (in  quantity)  faster,  and  for  the  next  ten  days 
gave  more  ripe  melons  than  any  other  planting. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Germans  Puzzled  Over  Blood  Oranges. 

Consul  Hughes  reports  from  Coburg,  April  26, 
1901,  something  which  will  make  our  orange  growers 
smile : 

There  is  a  great  demand  in  Germany  for  the  so- 
called  "Italian  blood  orange."  The  popular  idea 
here  is  that  this  fruit  is  colored,  not  by  nature,  but 
by  injections  of  some  artificial  vegetable  dye.  To 
discover  the  truth  or  fallacy  of  this  belief,  several 
well-known  German  chemists  have  been  experiment- 
ing, first,  to  find  out  from  the  blood  orange  itself  if 
its  color  is  due  to  artificial  means,  and,  secondly,  to 
change  the  common  Italian  orange  into  a  blood 
orange  by  injections  of  different  kinds  of  coloring 
matter.  The  experiments,  however,  have  not  been 
attended  with  success.  It  was  found  that  no  single 
injection  of  any  solution  would  color  more  than  one 
part  of  the  orange,  and  that  if  several  injections 
were  made,  the  fruit  was  likely  to  decompose  very 
quickly.  The  theory  was  then  advanced  that  the 
coloring  was  produced  by  watering  the  roots  of  the 
trees  with  a  blood-red  vegetable  solution.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  that  this  experiment  was  as  barren  of  re- 
sults as  the  first. 


A  Yolo  County  Olive  Mill. 

Mr.  De  Hurst  makes  through  the  Woodland  Mail  an 
appeal  for  more  olives.  He  refers  to  the  olive-oil 
plant  of  Morris  &  Smith,  which  is  at  present  located 
6  or  7  miles  north  of  Woodland.  For  several  years 
they  have  been  experimenting,  but  have  reached  a 
point  where  success  is  assured.  They  placed  their 
first  olive  pulp  under  the  press  in  1899,  and  ex- 
pressed about  fifty  or  sixty  gallons  of  oil  of  a  supe- 
rior quality.  The  machinery  was  rude  in  construc- 
tion and  of  limited  capacity,  but  the  results  showed 
them  they  were  on  the  right  track.  During  the  year 
1900  they  secured  better  machinery  of  greater  capa- 
city, and  set  themselves  to  purchasing  olives.  They 
were  able  to  secure  only  about  seventy-five  tons,  in 
lots  of  from  two  boxes  up  to  nineteen  tons.  The  ripe 
olives  were  dried,  sacked  and  stored  away  in  the 
warehouse.  This  process  is  new,  the  usual  way  be- 
ing to  express  the  oil  from  the  ripe  but  undried  fruit. 
There  is  a  great  advantage  in  the  method  of  drying 
the  berries.  The  season  of  drying,  storing  and  mak- 
ing oil  may  extend  through  the  entire  year,  and  thus 
gives  a  steady  employment  to  those  engaged.  Dur- 
ing the  drying  and  storing  season  ten  men  were  con- 
stantly employed.  But  it  requires  no  great  stretch 
of  imagination  to  contemplate  in  operation  a  plant 


that  will  handle  1000  tons  annually,  instead  of  sev- 
enty-five tons,  for  the  capacity  of  the  plant  can  be 
made  to  meet  any  supply  of  olives  that  the  surround- 
ing country  may  furnish.  A  pickling  plant  would 
naturally  connect  itself  with  it,  and  the  industry  may 
become  a  great  thing  for  the  city  that  secures  it. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  proprietors,  Mr.  De  Hurst 
was  recently  permitted  to  examine  the  plant,  and 
gathered  the  following  data:  About  fourteen  tons  of 
the  olives  have  been  ground  by  a  process  that  does 
not  grind  up  the  seeds,  and  the  pulp  placed  in  the 
presses.  Forty-one  filtering  cans  are  running  day 
and  night,  and  about  3000  bottles  have  been  pre- 
pared for  market,  and  2000  of  them  sold.  The  oil  is 
of  a  superior  quality,  as  any  one  can  judge  by  tast- 
ing it.  Absolute  cleanliness  exists  everywhere,  and 
the  fragrance  of  the  filtering  room  is  as  sweet  as 
that  of  a  flower  garden.  The  capacity  of 
the  filters  is  about  fifty  or  sixty  gallons  per  day. 
One  ton  of  green  olives  will  make  about  thirty-five 
gallons  of  oil.  In  the  curing  process  the  olive  loses 
about  one-half  of  its  weight,  but  it  loses  no  oil,  so 
that  a  ton  of  the  dried  olives  will  furnish  about  sev- 
enty gallons  of  oil. 


Another  Bad  Process. 

U.  S.  Consul  Freeman  of  Copenhagen,  Denmark, 
under  date  of  April  22,  1901,  says:  "  I  am  in  receipt 
of  so  many  inquiries  from  the  United  States  in  regard 
to  the  reported  discovery  of  a  new  and  successful 
process  for  preserving  butter,  meat,  eggs,  etc.,  that 
I  am  led  to  suggest  that  notice  be  given  in  the  Con- 
sular Reports  that  the  so-called  discovery  is  a  fail- 
ure. The  alleged  inventor  applied  for  a  patent,  but 
his  application  was  rejected.  The  sealed  package  of 
butter  which  was  presented  as  a  test  of  the  process 
bore  a  notary's  certificate  as  having  been  sealed  up 
in  1900,  but  it  was  proved  that  the  butter  had  been 
preserved  only  a  few  weeks,  the  date — February, 
1901 — having  been  surreptitiously  changed  to  read 
February,  1900. 


Those  who  say  that  the  present  high  price  of  beef 
is  a  boom  proposition  may  read  the  following  from 
the  Breeders'  Gazette  :  "Why  is  beef  at  its  present 
high  price  ?  Why  do  men  bid  freely  for  high  types  of 
improved  animals  of  the  beef  breeds  ?  Why  are  the 
dairy  breeds  feeling  the  awakening  ?  In  1900  we  had 
in  this  country  10,000,000  less  cattle  than  in  1892.  In 
that  time  the  population  increased  over  10,000,000. 
In  1892  we  had  826  head  of  cattle  for  every  1000  of 
of  population.  In  1900  this  ratio  had  fallen  to  585 
cattle  to  every  1000  of  people.  During  the  eight 
years  intervening  between  the  years  named  we  lost 
on  an  average  over  1,000,000  of  cattle  per  year.  To 
maintain  even  our  present  ratio  of  cattle  to  popula- 
tion we  must  show  an  increase  of  about  1,000,000  cat- 
tle annually,  and  when  these  figures  are  added  to- 
gether some  understanding  of  the  present  situation 
should  be  easy  of  grasp  by  the  most  misinformed 
mind." 


It  is  telegraphed  from  Salt  Lake  City  that  "sev- 
eral hundred  cases  of  apricots,  part  of  a  carload  re- 
ceived from  Marysville,  Cal.,  were  found  by  fruit  in- 
spectors to  be  badly  infected  with  the  San  Jose  scale. 
The  fruit,  which  was  on  sale  at  several  stores,  was 
ordered  immediately  destroyed."  We  apprehend 
that  this  is  a  case  of  mistaken  identity.  The  San 
Jose  scale  does  not  take  to  the  apricot.  The  fruit 
perhaps  has  a  little  of  the  shot-hole  fungus,  which 
makes  a  reddish  spot  on  the  skin  which  resembles 
somewhat  the  spot  which  the  scale  makes  on  the  skin 
of  apples  and  pears — hence  the  inspectors  argue  that 
the  spot  is  the  scale.  This  is  an  unfortunate  mistake, 
for  some  one  will  lose  by  it;  and  the  Salt  Lake  people 
might  be  having  good  apricots  were  it  not  for  their 
over-zealous  inspectors. 


Our  northern  sister  seems  to  be  pushing  the  horse 
meat  business.  An  Oregon  correspondent  of  the 
Breeders'  Gazette  says  :  "  We  have  a  horse  pickling 
plant  at  Linnton,  Or.  They  are  killing  a  large  lot  of 
horses.  The  meat  goes  to  the  old  country.  The  de- 
mand is  growing  every  year.  It  takes  about  six 
horses  to  fill  a  barrel.  Everything  is  used  for  some- 
thing. Fertilizer  is  made  out  of  the  blood.  Every 
horse  has  to  pass  inspection  ;  every  piece  has  a  tag 
on  it  as  to  health.  All  horses  that  become  unfit  for 
service  go  to  the  pickle  if  healthy,  otherwise  into  the 
fertilizer  tanks." 


Fattening  steers  on  alfalfa  hay  alone  gives  Fred 
W.  Andrews  of  Oregon  larger  returns  than  feeding 
alfalfa  and  grain.  He  tells  the  Breeders'  Gazette 
that  he  has  been  feeding  for  several  years  and  finds 
the  average  gain  to  be  about  200  pounds  for  about 
five  months'  feeding.  He  began  feeding  fifty  head 
steers  Oct.  12th  last,  which  were  bought  by  weight, 
the  average  being  917  pounds.  He  sold  and  weighed 
the  fifty  steers  Feb.  28th,  their  average  weight  be- 
ing 1240  pounds,  making  a  net  gain  of  323  pounds, 
which  is  a  third  more  gain  than  in  previous  years. 


A  corps  of  officials  of  the  U.  S.  Geodetic  Survey 
are  measuring  the  streams  in  Monterey  county,  par- 
ticularly in  the  Salinas  valley,  to  ascertain  the  feasi- 
bility of  extensive  irrigation  enterprises. 
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BUTTE. 

One  Man  Who  Finds  Raising  Rab- 
bits Profitable.  —  Between  Honcut 
and  Palermo  a  grentleman  named  Shaffer 
is  engaged  in  raising  rabbits  for  market. 
They  seem  to  be  a  cross  between  the  Aus- 
tralian rabbit  and  the  Belgian  hare.  He 
has  a  large  number  and  says  they  are 
more  profitable  than  poultry.  He  ships 
them  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  meet 
a  ready  sale.  It  is  believed  they  are  used 
largely  in  making  tamales  in  the  city. 
The  meat  is  delicate  and  as  nice  as  that  of 
a  chicken. 

Glanders  Being  Checked.  —  Wil- 
lows Journal:  The  scare  among  the  farm- 
ers in  the  vicinity  of  Chico  that  some  of 
their  horses  were  affected  by  glanders  was 
well  founded.  Veterinary  surgeons  have 
discovered  unmistakable  evidence  of  the 
disease.  Several  horses  have  been  killed 
and  more  will  be.  The  disease  was  spread 
by  the  nag  of  a  Chinese  peddler.  His  horse 
was  the  first  to  get  the  ax. 

FRESNO. 

No  Wine-Grape  Pool  this  Season. 
— Fresno  Republican,  June  15:  There  will 
be  no  wine-grape  pool  formed  in  the  col- 
ony this  season.  The  California  Wine 
Association  will  name  its  price  and  the 
growers  have  no  alternative  but  to  accept 
that  price  or  dry  their  grapes.  The  Asso- 
ciation is  in  a  position  to  name  any  price 
it  sees  fit.  The  vineyards,  we  understand, 
are  all  mapped  out  among  the  different 
wineries  of  the  association.  It  is  likely 
that  the  colony  growers  will  meet  soon 
and  talk  over  the  situation.  They  are 
tired  of  these  yearly  conflicts  over  prices 
and  if  things  do  not  go  smoothly  this  year 
they  will  have  their  own  winery  next  sea- 
son. This  is  in  the  air,  we  hear  it  every- 
where. The  colonists  have  decided  to 
stop  kicking  and  get  down  to  business. 

GLENN. 

A  Serious  Grain  Fire.— Orland  Reg- 
ister, June  15:  A  fire  broke  out  Thursday 
afternoon  in  the  grain  field  of  J.  M.  Har- 
rison, north  of  Stony  cr:ek,  and  before  it 
could  be  controlled  about  250  acres  of 
wheat  went  up  in  smoke.  The  grain  was 
insured  in  companies  represented  by  the 
Bank  of  Orland.  The  fire  originated  from 
a  passing  railroad  engine. 

HUMBOLDT. 

Deer  Raiding  Grain  Fields.— Hum- 
boldt Times:  Deer  in  large  numbers  are 
making  night  raids  into  the  grain  fields, 
gardens  and  orchards  in  the  vicinity  of 
Upper  Mattole. 

KERN. 

Supervisors  Count  25,000  Squirrel 
Tails.  —  Bakersfield  Californian:  The 
chambers  of  the  Board  of  Supervisors 
Monday  morning  had  the  odor  of  a 
zoological  garden,  because  of  about  25,000 
squirrel  tails  brought  in  by  those  who 
have  demands  for  their  killing  against 
the  county.  When  the  doors  of  the 
chambers  were  thrown  open  men  seemed 
to  come  from  all  directions,  carrying 
sacks  filled  with  tails.  All  other  business 
was  laid  to  one  side  and  the  members  of 
the  board  sat  around  on  the  floor  and  on 
benches  counting  the  tails.  By  noon  15,- 
000  had  been  counted,  and  at  2  o'clock  the 
work  was  resumed.  In  the  history  of  the 
board  the  members  have  not  been  obliged 
to  handle  such  a  number.  A  good  living, 
it  is  said,  can  be  made  by  those  who  wish 
to  give  their  attention  to  killing  the  ani- 
mals. The  tails  bring  2  cents  apiece,  or 
$20  per  1000.  It  takes  about  $5  worth  of 
poison  to  kill  a  thousand,  and  this  work 
can  be  done  in  two  days.  Only  a  little 
over  a  third  of  those  poisoned  are  found, 
as  they  crawl  away  and  die  in  their  holes. 

LOS  ANGELES. 
Good  Apricot  and  Peach  Crop.— 
Pomona  Times,  June  13:  There  are  not 
many  apricots  this  year,  but  the  few 
there  are  are  exceptionally  fine  and  large, 
though  within  the  past  few  days  cracking 
has  appeared,  which  as  yet  is  not  exten- 
sive enough  for  serious  damage.  The  can- 
nery expects  to  start  on  apricots  about  the 
25th  of  this  month.  A  bigger  pack  than 
ever  is  expected  as  the  result  of  this 
year's  work.  This  means  that  over  100 
cars  of  canned  fruit  will  leave  Pomona.  As 
to  improved  machinery  and  facilities  for 
increased  pack,  the  cannery  never  was  in 
as  good  condition  as  now.  A  new  capping 
machine,  which  gives  a  possible  increase 
of  20,000  cans  per  day,  is  one  of  the  im- 
provements. But  the  biggest  factor  will 
be  the  increased  room  from  the  buildings 
erected  last  fall.  The  amount  of  apricots 
handled  at  the  cannery  will  be  probably 
not  far  from  300  tons,  while  in  peaches 
1000  tons  are  expected  to  go  through  the 
house. 

ORANGE. 
Bumper  Yield  of  Sugar  Beets.— 


Ventura  Independent :  The  three  sugar 
factories  in  southern  California  will  this 
year  have  the  most  prosperous  season  in 
their  history,  and  the  coming  summer 
campaign  promises  results  scarcely 
dreamed  of  a  few  years  ago.  Los  Alami- 
tos  will  harvest  nearly  60,000  tons  of  beets. 

Fruit  Notes.— Anaheim  Gazette,  June 
13 :  David  Bertsch,  who  owns  a  fine 
orchard  east  of  town,  reports  walnuts  a 
light  crop  on  account  of  the  November 
freeze.  He  notices  that  his  trees  which 
were  plentifully  irrigated  on  account  of 
alfalfa  growing  between  them,  and  which 
had  in  consequence  leafed  out  more  than 
the  others,  were  nipped  by  the  frost, while 
those  trees  which  were  not  irrigated,  hav- 
ing potatoes  growing  between  them,  and 
being  dormant,  have  produced  a  good 
crop  and  are  looking  beautiful.  The  trees 
which  were  nipped  had  to  be  cut  back. 
Some  varieties  of  peaches  have  produced 
a  good  crop,  while  other  varieties  are 
poor.  Apricots  are  light  all  over  the 
valley. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Scarcity  of  Farm  Laborers.— Riv- 
erside Enterprise:  A  representative  of  the 
Enterprise,  who  has  been  making  a  can- 
vas through  the  back  country,  reports 
that  at  every  cross-road  he  was  held  up  by 
excited  ranchers,  who  wanted  him  to  go 
to  work  helping  with  the  harvest.  From 
Box  Springs  to  San  Jacinto  the  farmers 
are  in  distress  for  men  to  assist  in  cutting 
the  hay,  and  everyone  who  can  be  hired 
or  coerced  into  swinging  a  pitchfork  is 
being  conscripted. 

SAN  BERNARDINO. 

Thousands  of  Acres  Involved. — 
San  Bernardino  Sun,  June  16  :  Attorney 
Henry  W.  Nisbet  filed  a  complaint  yester- 
day in  the  case  of  Metta  Huber  and  J.  H. 
Huber  against  the  Hesperia  Land  & 
Water  Co.,  and  though  the  present  suit 
only  involves  a  few  acres  of  land  it  is  of 
immense  importance,  as  it  is  in  the  nature 
of  a  test  case,  and  the  decision  will  ulti- 
mately affect  several  thousand  acres  of 
land  in  and  around  Hesperia.  In  the  year 
1887,  when  the  Hesperia  Land  &  Water 
Co.  was  incorporated,  it  acquired  practi- 
cally all  the  land  around  Hesperia,  and 
later  this  land  was  sold  in  small  lots  to 
settlers.  By  the  agreement  of  purchase 
it  was  stipulated  that  1  inch  of  water 
should  go  with  every  fifteen  acres  of  land. 
Now  it  is  alleged  that  the  Hesperia  Land 
&  Water  Co.  has  violated  its  agreement 
with  the  settlers  and  that  for  years  the 
required  amount  of  water  has  not  been 
furnished  the  settlers,  and  on  this  account 
the  orchards  and  vineyards  near  Hesperia 
have  suffered.  In  the  complaint  filed 
yesterday  plaintiffs  ask  for  $3000  as  per- 
manent damages  to  their  fruit  trees  and 
vineyards  and  $3000  damages  for  loss  of 
crops.  If  the  case  is  decided  in  favor  of 
the  plaintiffs,  three  similar  suits  will  be 
brought  by  the  other  settlers  at  Hesperia. 

Another  Big  Dairy  Farm.— Chino 
Valley  Champion,  June  7 :  Daniel  Dur- 
kee,  the  veteran  dairyman  of  Rincon, 
who  bought  the  Payne  ranch  of  143  acres 
last  summer,  has  now  added  to  his  hold- 
ings by  buying  the  Cavanaugh  ranch  of 
about  200  acres  for  $12,000  and  the  J.  M. 
Hathaway  ranch  of  300  acres  for  $7000.  A 
large  part  of  all  these  ranches  is  wonder- 
fully rich  bottom  land,  suitable  for  alfalfa, 
and  much  of  it  is  already  in  alfalfa  and 
stocked.  It  is  Mr.  Durkee's  intention  to 
make  of  this  property  the  largest,  most 
complete  and  most  modern  dairy  farm  in 
southern  California,  if  not  in  the  State. 
With  the  Cavanaugh  ranch  he  bought 
Mr.  Cavanaugh's  herd  of  dairy  cows,  and 
he  is  now  buying  cows  to  completely  stock 
all  the  land.  This  summer  he  will  build  a 
creamery  on  the  Payne  ranch,  with  com- 
plete equipment,  including  refrigerating 
machines,  and  will  probably  expend  $10,000 
in  buildings  and  equipment. 

SAN  JOAQUIN. 

A  Man  Contracts  a  Cattle  Dis- 
ease.— Lodi  Sentinel:  Mr.  McCullock, 
ex-deputy  sheriff,  who  is  well  known  here, 
is  suffering  from  anthrax,  a  disease  which 
attacks  horses  and  cattle,  and  he  says  he 
must  have  caught  it  from  handling  old 
harness.  A  swelling  appeared  on  the  back 
of  his  neck;  at  first  he  supposed  it  was  a 
carbuncle;  it  continued  to  grow  worse, 
and  he  finally  applied  to  Dr.  Dameron  of 
Stockton,  who  informed  him  that  he  was 
suffering  from  anthrax,  which  is  a  very 
dangerous  malady.  The  physician  re- 
moved the  affected  flesh,  cutting  away  a 
piece  as  large  as  the  palm  of  one's  hand 
and  about  as  thick. 

Fruit  Land  in  Demand. — Lodi  Senti- 
nel: A  careful  estimation  of  the  acreage 
planted  to  vines  last  spring  around  Lodi 
and  Woodbridge  is  2000.  Of  these,  the 
varieties  are  about  equally  divided  among 
Tokay,  Mission  and  Zinfandel,  with  a  few 
Burghers  and  Black  Prince.  A  deal  has 
just  been  made  between  a  joint  stock  com- 
pany and  the  owners  of  what  is  known  as 


the  William  Hart  ranch,  1J  miles  west  of 
Woodbridge,  by  which  the  latter,  con- 
taining 320  acres,  will  be  planted  to  vines 
next  spring.  This  company  is  composed, 
with  one  exception,  of  local  men,  the  or- 
iginators being  F.  B.  Mills,  Supervisor 
C.  L.  Newton,  E.  E.  Morse,  W.  R.  Ellis 
and  Mr.  McCoy.  It  is  their  intention  to 
put  about  two-thirds  of  the  tract  to  Tokay 
and  the  balance  to  wine  grapes.  The 
stock  company  has  estimated  that  the 
total  cost  of  its  vineyard  at  the  end  of 
four  years  will  be  $125  per  acre. 

SANTA  BARBARA. 

Green  Worms  Attack  Mustard.— 
Lompoc  Record,  June  14:  As  we  goto 
press  word  comes  in  from  the  mustard 
growers  that  the  green  worm  has  at- 
tacked the  yellow  variety.  If  so,  there  is 
another  element  of  danger  to  be  consid- 
ered and  met.  There  is  no  relief  from 
these  worms  except  the  blackbirds,  which 
seem  less  plentiful  than  in  former  yeai's. 
This  worm  from  the  time  of  its  beginning 
has  no  set  period  of  departing  until  the 
crop  is  destroyed,  as  it  works  on  the  mus- 
tard when  cut  and  dry  as  vigorously  as  on 
the  succulent  stalk.  In  former  years 
when  this  destroyer  came  most  promising 
crops  were  rendered  worthless  and  many 
did  not  pay  for  harvesting.  It  is  too  early 
in  the  season  to  say  or  know  how  damag- 
ing these  worms  may  prove  to  the  pres- 
ent crop,  but  there  is  time  for  them  to  do 
a  deal  of  mischief  before  the  seed  is  got- 
ten in  the  sack. 

Big  Lemons. — Santa  Barbara  Press, 
June  13 :  Lemons  weighing  over  two 
pounds  each  and  measuring  1 J  feet  around 
are  now  a  Santa  Barbara  product.  W.  F. 
Hunt  has  growing  at  his  home  a  tree  of 
the  American  Wonder  variety,  recently 
originated  by  a  nurseryman  in  Spring- 
field, O.  The  tree  was  set  out  two  years 
ago  and  Mr.  Hunt  is  harvesting  his  first 
crop.  There  are  a  few  lemons  on  the  tree 
and  two  of  them  have  been  picked  for  ex- 
hibition. They  weighed  over  two  pounds 
each.  One  measures  161  inches  in  circum- 
ference. It  is  said  that  the  lemons  have 
fine,  firm  pulp,  and  are  as  juicy  as  the 
smaller  varieties. 

Mustard  Growers  Refuse  3$c. — 
Los  Angeles  Herald  :  The  Lompoc  mus- 
tard men  met  Saturday,  pursuant  to 
arrangement.  W.  S.  McKay  stated  that 
his  backers  would  take  mustard  at  3J 
cents,  but  would  not  put  up  the  money 
until  the  mustard  was  in  the  sack.  The 
association  rejected  the  proposition.  The 
association  is  strong  in  its  intention  of 
holding  the  crop  for  3$  cents  or  better. 
None  doubt  that  this  will  be  obtained, 
especially  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the 
prospects  of  a  crop  are  not  nearly  so  good 
as  they  were  two  weeks  ago. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Good  Prices  for  Apricots  Ex- 
pected.—San  Jose  Mercury,  June  13: 
Growers  are  asking  $40  a  ton  for  apricots 
— that  is,  for  good  fruit.  No  offers  of 
first-class  fruit,  so  far  as  can  be  learned, 
have  been  made  so  far  for  less  than  that 
sum.  Canners  agree  in  saying  that  the 
crop  is  short  and  that  prices  will  rule 
high.  One  large  canner  said  he  thought 
it  safe  to  say  that  the  large,  smooth  apri- 
cots— that  is,  the  best  quality — would  com- 
mand from  $38  to  $40  a  ton.  He  thought 
that  any  reasonably  good  fruit  fit  for  can- 
ning would  bring  from  $32  to  $35  a  ton.  It 
is  now  clear  that  the  fruit  crop  of  the  val- 
ley will  be  fully  as  light  as  has  been  gen- 
erally stated.  The  packers  estimate  that 
the  apricot  crop  of  the  valley  will  not  be 
more  than  from  one-fourth  to  one-third 
of  a  full  crop.  In  many  parts  of  the  val- 
ley there  are  no  apricots  at  all.  In  some 
orchards  there  is  a  light  crop.  In  the 
warm  belt  of  the  foothills  the  trees  are 
loaded.  The  fruit  promises  to  be  of  an  un- 
usually fine  quality.  Peaches  are,  per- 
haps, a  little  heavier  than  apricots,  but 
far  from  a  full  crop.  The  early  fruit  is 
advancing  rapidly. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes. — Watsonville  Pajaro- 
nian,  June  13  :  The  Missouri  Pippins  are 
promising  another  large  crop.  The  trees 
which  bear  these  apples  are  not  much  for 
looks,  and  there  are  several  other  varie- 
ties of  apples  which  are  more  popular  with 
growers  and  consumers,  but  the  Missouri 
Pippin  has  been  the  best  money  maker — 
so  say  the  packers — among  Pajaro  val- 
ley's apple  trees  during  the  past  two  sea- 
sons. Following  a  custom  which  he 

established  several  years  ago,  G.  M.  Bock- 
ius  has  sold  his  fruit  crop  for  this  year  to 
the  highest  bidder.  All  bids  were  sealed 
and  were  opened  last  Friday  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  eight  bidders.  The  highest 
bidders  were  Pulisevich  Bros.  The  high- 
est and  lowest  bids  were  over  $800  apart, 
and  the  successful  bid  was  an  advance  of 

$500  over  the  price  paid  last  year  The 

"  June  drop  "  is  on  in  anple  orchards,  and 
packers  say  it  is  fully  as  heavy,  on  an 
average,  as  it  was  last  year.    As  most  of 


the  orchards  have  been  showing  a  hea 
crop  of  fruit,  the  "drop"  does  a  needeu 
thinning.  When  the  usual  period  for  the 
falling  of  partially  formed  apples  is  over 
it  will  be  found,  as  in  the  past,  that  the 
trees  are  sufficiently  loaded  for  develop- 
ment of  a  proper  size  for  the  remaining 
apples. 

SOLANO. 

Big  Returns  for  Cherries. — Vaca- 
ville  Reporter,  June  15 :  C.  M.  Chubb 
has  ninety  Royal  Anne  cherry  trees  near 
his  house  in  the  center  of  the  valley. 
Since  it  is  customary  to  plant  108  cherry 
trees  to  an  acre,  this  particular  cherry 
orchard  contains  a  trifle  less  than  nine- 
elevenths  of  an  acre.  Mr.  Chubb  has  sold 
from  these  ninety  trees  over  2000  boxes  in 
the  Eastern  market,  which  netted  him 
over  $1  a  box,  or  in  excess  of  $2000  for  the 
ninety  trees.  This  means  a  net  return 
from  Eastern  shipments  of  $22  per  tree, 
and  at  the  rate  of  $2376  per  acre. 

SONOMA. 

Good  Demand  for  Farm  Help.— 
Santa  Rosa  Republican :  Speaking  of 
wages  on  the  farm,  J.  W.  Curry,  who  con- 
ducts an  intelligence  office  in  this  city, 
says  they  are  about  the  same  as  a  year 
ago.  During  the  spring  months  farm 
hands  were  paid  on  an  average  of  $20  per 
month  and  board.  The  wages  for  the 
summer  months  are  $25  per  month  and 
by  the  day  $1  and  board.  A  large  num- 
ber of  new  men  are  coming  in  from  all 
parts  of  the  State.  There  are  said  to  be 
other  counties  in  the  State  where  wages 
are  higher,  but  the  conditions,  all  consid- 
ered, are  better  in  Sonoma  county.  The 
demand  for  labor  is  good  this  year.  At 
the  present  time  there  is  a  scarcity  of 
bark  peelers,  whose  wages  run  from  $35  to 
$40  per  month,  according  to  first,  second 
and  third  class  men. 

Wool  Sale  at  Cloverdale.— Re- 
veille, June  15  :  The  wool  sale  took  place 
Tuesday  and  Wednesday  and  many  of  the 
growers  were  here  to  displose  of  their 
clip.  There  were  no  sales  made  until 
Wednesday,  the  growers  feeling  around 
to  see  how  the  market  stood.  Prices 
ranged  from  13@15c,  the  latter  figure 
being  the  highest  price  paid.  Most  of  the 
wool,  however,  was  sold  for  an  average 
price  of  14Jc.  W.  T.  Brush  was  the  larg- 
est buyer,  securing  over  600  bales.  S. 
Pinschower  and  C.  C.  Farmer  were  also 
heavy  buyers. 

TULARE. 

Squirrel  Bounty  Likely  to  be 
Abolished. — Visalia  Delta:  The  mem- 
bers of  the  Board  of  Supervisors  have  in 
an  informal  way  discussed  the  advisability 
of  rescinding  the  squirrel  bounty  ordi- 
nance and  in  future  furnishing  farmers 
with  squirrel  poison  free  of  cost.  It  is  be- 
lieved that  the  farmers  generally  would  be 
as  zealous  in  their  efforts  to  destroy  the 
pests  as  they  are  now  if  they  were  not 
compelled  to  buy  the  means  of  extermina- 
tion. The  present  bounty  is  a  great  drain 
on  the  treasury,  the  amount  to  be  al- 
lowed at  this  session  being  about  $1500. 
Furthermore  there  is  always  the  tempta- 
tion to  ship  squirrels  in  from  adjoining 
counties.  The  matter  will  perhaps  come 
up  in  an  official  way  at  the  next  session  of 
the  Board,  and  if  a  plan  can  be  devised 
whereby  proper  use  of  the  poison  will  be 
assured,  some  action  will  be  taken  toward 
the  repeal  of  the  ordinance. 

Improving  Dairy  Stock.  —  Tulare 
Register,  June  7 :  The  dairy  stock  of  this 
valley  is  likely  to  undergo  very  important 
changes  in  the  near  future.  A  great 
many  thoroughbred  dairy  animals  have 
been  brought  into  the  valley  during  past 
months,  and  this  week  159  head  have  been 
brought  from  New  York  and  Wisconsin 
to  be  sold  in  this  valley.  Most  of  these 
animals  were  bought  on  order.  They  are 
all  registered  animals,  finely  bred,  and  are 
chiefly  Jerseys,  Guernseys  and  Ayrshires, 
with  twenty  or  more  Holstein  bulls  be- 
longing to  a  great  family  of  butter  mak- 
ers. We  are  in  the  dairying  business  to 
stay  and  it  will  not  be  many  years  before 
this  valley  will  be  as  noted  for  its  dairy 
products  as  for  its  fruits  and  raisins. 

Big  Orange  Orchard. — Visalia  Delta: 
Emmett  Barber  has  been  surveying  the 
Badger  tract  at  Bonnie  Brae,  layingr  it  out 
for  an  orange  orchard.  There  are  240 
acres  in  this  tract  which  will  all  be  planted 
to  citrus  fruits.  Mr.  Barber  says  that  this 
side  hill  land  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the 
production  of  oranges,  40  acres  of  it  last 
season  having  yielded  as  much  as  100  acres 
on  the  level  land  below.  The  Bonnie  Brae 
system  of  irrigation  is  a  complete  one  and 
specially  adapted  to  the  economic  use  of 
water.  Pipes  are  laid  throughout  the  or- 
chard, and  at  intervals  of  about  5  feet 
hydrants  are  placed,  giving  out  streams 
about  the  size  of  one's  finger,  keeping  the 
soil  moist.  The  water  is  husbanded  in  a 
reservoir  which  is  kept  supplied  by  means 
of  powerful  force  pumps  below,  run  by  a 
50  H.  P.  motor.  The  pumps  will  hereaf- 
ter be  run  night  and  day. 
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THE  HOME  CIRCLE. 


Purple-fringed  Orchid. 

Orchid,  my  orchid,  if  I  make  a  dell 

Of  mossy  words,  wood-mirrors  of  dark 

speech, 

And  with  a  purple  "  Love  !  "  alone  alight, 

A  poem  all  of  gloaming  monody 

That  leads  through  glimmering  leafage  of 

grave  thought 
Unto  one  rosy  blossom  in  the  dusk  ; 
My  orchid,  if  I  shut  you  in  my  heart, 
Nor  rob  the  hemlock  twilight  of  its  star 
Whom  none  but  lovers  find,  and  who  finds 

none 

But  loverB,  since  the  time  and  long  before 
The  Cherokee's  foot   upon  the  mossy 
marge 

Passed  you  contemptuous,  as  the  moun- 
taineer 

Now  passing  idly  notes  and  nothing  heeds; 
My  orchid,  if  I  give  your  scent  a  voice 
Strange  as  the  Sphinx's  riddle,  how  your 
flower 

Is  human  and  inhuman,  part  of  man 
And  infinitely  apart  from  man,  who  plucks 
But  can  not  tako  your  beauty  when  he 
goes, 

Who  brought  your  beauty  with  him  when 
he  came ; 

0  orchid,  purple  cloud  of  winged  stars, 
O  purple  crown  and  sweetness  of  the  dark, 
Spirit,  inhabit  this  dust  of  speech 
And  rise  up  living  at  its  somber  heart 
To  end  thy  monody  with  a  rosy  "Love"  ! 

It  is  all  made  of  grace  and  fantasy 
All  made  of  fragrance  and  purple  air 

It  is  all  made  of  death  for  life  to  be  ; 
Find  it  who  can,  and  he  finds  beware. 

— Josph  Russell  Taylor  in  Scribner's. 


Alicia  Gale's  Final  Choice. 

"There  was  a  long  time  that  I  did 
not  know  that  I  ought  to  ask  you, 
Alicia."  Mark  Washburn  looked  fondly 
at  his  sweetheart.  "Then  I  thought 
that  if  it  was  possible  that  you  loved 
me,  we  could  do  the  waiting  together, 
and  if  you  didn't — well,  I  could  begin 
to  get  used  to  it.  To  think  that  you 
really  do,  Alicia  !  You  don't  know  how 
hard  I'll  work.  I've  planned  it  all  out. 
You  see,"  he  hesitated — "  well,  there's 
no  use  in  our  beating  about  the  bush. 
There  needn't  be  any  keeping  things 
from  each  other  now.  You  know 
what  mother  is  like  just  as  well  as  I 
do.  I  wouldn't  ask  you  to  live  in  the 
same  house — it  wouldn't  be  right.  The 
other  boys  have  tried  it  and  it  hasn't 
worked,  and  no  wonder,  when  her  own 
daughter  can't  stand  it.  My  plan  is 
to  build  another  house  right  near,  with 
a  covered  passage  between,  and  maybe 
a  telephone.  Then  I  could  look  after 
her  almost  as  much  as  I  do  now  and  you 
wouldn't  have  to  be  bothered.  The 
shop  being  across  the  road  makes  it 
handy,  too.  Of  course  it  will  take 
some  time,  though  I  have  saved  up 
something  towards  it  already,  but  I 
am  afraid  we  will  have  to  wait  a  year 
or  two  at  least.  I'm  helping  Hugh 
and  he  will  be  through  college  by  that 
time.  Do  you  think  you  can  wait  as 
long  as  that  ?  " 

Yes,"  said  Alicia,  slowly.  "Un- 
less— oh,  don't  look  at  me  that  way, 
Mark  !  You  don't  know  how  horrid  I 
am,  but  I  will  tell  you.  I've  thought 
about  it  a  good  deal  since  I  began  to 
think  you  liked  me.  You  see,  living 
off  in  a  country  place  like  this  I  never 
have  had  a  chance  to  get  acquainted 
with  many  nice  men.  To  be  sure  there 
are  the  neighbors,  and  the  boys  I 
went  to  school  with.  Now  I  am  sure 
that  I  like  you  the  best  of  any  of 
them.  You  are  honest  and  steady  and 
intelligent ;  you  do  your  work  well, 
and  you  are  strong  and  manly.  I 
haven't  the  least  doubt  that  you  are 
the  best  man  I  know.  But  I  suppose 
there  are  lots  of  other  nice  men  that 
I  don't  know,  now,  and  one  of  them 
might  come  along  that  I  liked  better 
than  I  do  you,  and  then  what  should 
I  do  ?  Of  course  I  don't  mean  after 
we  are  married.  I'm  not  quite  so  bad 
as  that,  but  while  we  are  just  en- 
gaged." 

"  If  you  found  a  man  you  liked  bet- 
ter," Mark  spoke  with  an  effort,  "I 
think  I  care  enough  for  your  happi- 
ness to  be  able  to  give  you  up — but 


I  don't  know.  I  hope  I  won't  have  to 
be  tried  that  way." 

A  year  went  by,  and  it  was  July 
again. 

Mark  stood  in  the  doorway  of  the 
blacksmith  shop.  He  was  looking  over 
across  the  little  lake  to  Mrs.  Mayhew's 
large  house  on  the  rising  ground  be- 
yond. His  face  was  sad  but  anxious, 
and  the  cause  of  his  trouble  was 
over  at  that  house.  It  was  three 
weeks  since  Mrs.  Madison  Drake  and 
her  son  Theodore  had  come  there  to 
board.  Mrs.  Drake  had  been  a  school 
friend  of  Alicia's  mother,  and  almost 
at  once,  upon  her  arrival,  she  had 
sought  out  the  girl  and  made  much 
of  her.  Nearly  every  day  the  three 
were  together,  and  lately  Mark 
had,  several  times,  seen  the  young  man 
rowing  Alicia  across  the  lake,  that 
being  a  nearer  way  home  than  to  go 
around  by  the  road.  Over  and  over 
again,  the  last  few  weeks,  Mark  had 
recalled  every  word  of  what  Alicia 
had  said  the  day  they  became  engaged, 
and  as  he  saw  how  happy  she  seemed 
in  Drake's  company,  all  hope  left  him. 
What  chance  had  he,  a  country  black- 
smith with  a  cantankerous  mother, 
against  this  handsome,  well-bred  city 
man  ?  He  saw  that  the  time  would 
come  when  he  must  give  Alicia  up.  It 
took  all  of  his  strong  self-control  to 
keep  him  from  betraying  his  feelings  to 
her,  but  thus  far  he  had  acted  just  as  he 
always  had  done.  He  had  even  shown 
a  friendly  interest  in  the  Drakes,  and 
listened  attentively  to  all  Alicia  had 
to  say  about  them. 

Mark's  reverie  was  interrupted  by 
the  arrival  of  Mrs.  Mayhew  with  one 
of  her  horses.  While  it  was  being 
shod  she  went  in  and  visited  Mrs. 
Washburn.  As  he  worked,  Mark's 
thoughts  were  still  of  Alicia.  When  the 
shoes  were  set  on  he  led  the  horse  out 
and  harnessed  it  to  the  buggy  again. 
He  was  just  going  around  to  the  other 
side  of  the  animal  to  finish  the  har- 
nessing, when  Alicia  and  Drake  went 
by.  For  a  moment  he  looked  her  in 
the  face,  and  then  they  passed  on, 
and  a  little  later  Mrs.  Mayhew  came 
out  and  drove  away.  Alicia  parted 
from  Drake  at  her  own  gate,  and  stood 
looking  after  him.  When  he  had  turned 
into  the  path  leading  to  the  lake,  Al- 
icia, with  a  light,  quick  step,  went 
down  the  road  in  the  direction  from 
which  she  had  just  come.  She  reached 
the  blacksmith  shop  and  entered,  but 
the  place  was  deserted.  Picking  up 
Mark's  hammer,  she  rang  it  on  the 
anvil,  while  her  thoughful  face  smiled 
as  she  listened  to  the  sound.  She  was 
dressed  in  white  with  blue  ribbons  at 
the  neck  and  waist,  and  her  figure 
stood  out  strikingly  against  the  dark 
background.  Mark  coming  in,  paused 
and  looked  at  her  in  surprise.  She 
glanced  up,  and,  with  a  little  laugh, 
laid  aside  the  hammer. 

"I  wish  you  would  come  over  to- 
night, Mark,"  she  said,  without  look- 
ing at  him.  "There  is  something  I 
want  to  say  to  you." 

"I  will  come,"  he  answered,  as  he 
stood  aside  so  that  her  white  gown 
would  not  brush  against  him. 

There  was  an  awkward  constraint 
between  them  as  they  sat  in  the  sit- 
ting room  that  evening.  Alicia  did 
not  raise  her  eyes  from  the  floor,  and 
there  was  a  pause  before  she  began 
hesitatingly : 

"I  don't  know  how  to  say  what  I 
want  to  as  it  is  hard  to  make  you  un- 
derstand, but  I  wish  you  to  know  all 
about  it.  It  is  about  Theodore  Drake." 
She  waited  for  him  to  speak,  but  he 
said  nothing. 

"The  Drakes  have  been  awful  kind 
to  me,  and  I  have  seen  a  good  deal  of 
them.  I  got  to  know  Theodore  very 
well,  and  the  more  I  saw  of  him  the 
better  I  liked  him.  He  is  really  an 
unusually  fine  man,  kind,  thoughtful 
and  cultivated."  She  hesitated,  then 
went  on  again,  speaking  more  quickly. 
"  You  remember  what  I  told  you  a 
long  time  ago  about  what  T  should  do 
if  I  found  a  man  1  liked  better  than 
you.  Well,  the  more  I  saw  of  Theo- 
dore Drake  the  more  I  despised  my- 
self. I  wished  at  first  that  they  had 
never  come  here.  Then  I  thought  of 
you  and  it  did  not  seem  as  though  I 
could  stand  it.  I  really  tried  at  first 
not  to  like  him,  but  he  was  so  nice  I 


could  not  help  it,  and  after  a  time  I 
just  stopped  trying.  He  liked  me,  too, 
though  he  did  not  act  silly  or  anything 
of  the  kind,  and  his  mother  was  lovely 
to  me.  Well,  this  afternoon  I  decided 
1  must  see  you  and  have  a  talk  with 
you.  Theodore  rowed  me  across  the 
lake,  and  then  he  walked  up  here  with 
me.  Just  as  we  got  to  your  shop,  you 
stepped  out  from  behind  that  horse, 
and  I  looked  you  straight  in  the  face."  j 
At  the  last  words  Alicia  raised  her 
eyes  and  looked  at  Mark.  With  a 
little  cry  she  started  up.  "Oh, 
Mark!  What  have  I  done?"  She 
looked  at  him  in  a  kind  of  terror. 

He  turned  away  from  her.  "Go 
on,"  he  said,  in  a  strained  voice. 
"Don't  mind  me." 

She  went  to  him  quickly,  and  laid 
her  arm  about  his  neck.  "You  don't 
understand,  Mark,"  she  said,  trem- 
ulously. "  I  was  only  thinking  about 
my  own  confession  and  I  thought  you 
would  understand  from  the  first. 
Don't  you  see  ?  I  looked  right  at  you 
as  I  went  by,  and  for  the  first  time 
I  saw  you  two  men  together.  Then  I 
knew  in  a  flash  that  you  are  the  only 
man  in  the  world  for  me.  " 

He  turned  quickly  and  looked  in  her 
tear-filled  eyes,  then  he  understood. 

"When  are  the  Drakes  going 
away  ?  "  he  asked,  a  little  later. 

"  In  two  days." 

"I  shall  be  glad  when  they  are 
gone." 

"But,  Mark,  it  would  not  make  any 
difference  if  they  stayed  forever." 

"Nevertheless,  I  am  glad  they  are 
going.  You  don't  know — but  I  have 
been  horribly  jealous.  What  are  you 
going  to  do  about  him  ?  " 

Nothing,"  said  Alicia,  demurely.  "  I 
told  him  this  afternoon  that  I  am  en- 
gaged to  you." 

"You  did?" 

"Yes.  And  as  he  has  been  such  a 
good  friend,  1  told  him  when  we  are 
to  be  married." 

"Alicia!"  he  cried,  reproachfully. 

"I  know,  Mark,  that  it  was  very 
improper  to  tell  him  before  T  told  you, 
but  I  made  him  promise  that  he 
would  not  speak  of  it.  I  will  tell 
you  now  if  you  would  like  to  know.  " 

Mark  sighed.  "I  am  afraid  it  will 
be  a  year  yet.  Hugh  has  needed  more 
money  than  I  expected,  and  mother 
being  sick  last  winter.  I  suppose  T 
might  borrow  " 

"No,"  said  Alicia,  with  spirit.  "I'll 
do  a  good  deal  for  you,  Mark  Wash- 
burn, but  I  won't  live  in  a  mortgaged 
house  with  you." 

"That's  my  feeling,  too,  Alicia,  and 
so  I  don't  see  that  there  is  anything 
to  do  but  wait." 

"Yes,  till  the  fourteenth  of  next 
September,  my  birthday,  you  know." 

"But,  Alicia,  we  can't  do  it — on 
account  of  mother." 

Alicia  stood  looking  down  at  him. 
"  Mark,"  she  said,  earnestly,  "  I  have 
been  thinking  lately  about  a  man  who 
is  well-to-do  and  who  could  give  his 
wife  advantages,  and  whose  mother 
is  very  fond  of  me.  But,  Mark,  I 
would  rather  marry  you  and  help  you 
to  give  Hugh  his  education,  and  help 
take  care  of  your  mother,  even  if  she 
does  not  like  me.  What  is  more,  I 
cannot  wait  any  longer  than  I  said, 
and  if  you  are  not  ready  then,  I  never 
will  forgive  you." — Susan  Brown  Rob- 
bins.     

Mrs.  Parvenu  was  justly  indignant. 
"How  much  for  a  gold  chain  like 
that  ?  "  she  asked  of  the  clerk. 

"We  sell  that  by  the  link,"  he  re- 
plied. 

This  it  was  that  annoyed  her.  By 
the  link  !  Heavens  !  It  was  evident  he 
took  her  for  some  common  person  with 
a  limited  bank  account. 

"  Sir  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  I  ain't  here 
to  trifle  I  How  do  you  sell  them  chains 
by  the  yard  ?  " — Chicago  Post. 

The  Assessor — Now,  how  much  do 
you  think  your  piano  is  worth  ? 

Mr.  Dodger — Oh,  you  had  better  put 
that  in  at  $30. 

Mrs.  Dodger — Indeed,  you  will  not. 
That  piano  cost  $800,  and  you  will  put 
it  down  at  that.  I  am  not  going  to 
have  those  men  down  at  the  courthouse 
get  the  opinion  that  I  would  own  a  $30 
piano. — Indianapolis  News. 


Rather  too  Late. 

"If  folks  could  have  their  funerals 
when  they  are  alive  and  well  and  strug- 
gling along,  what  a  help  it  would  be  !  " 
sighed  Aunt  Jerusha,  folding  her  pais- 
ley shawl  with  great  care. 

"Now,  there  is  poor  Mis'  Brown," 
she  added,  as  she  pinned  her  Sunday 
bonnet  into  the  green  veil.  "How 
encouraged  she'd  have  been  if  she  could 
have  heard  what  the  minister  said  to- 
day !  I  wouldn't  wonder  one  mite  if 
she'd  have  got  well. 

"And  Deacon  Brown  a-wiping  his 
eyes  and  all  of  them  taking  on  so ! 
Poor  soul,  she  never  dreamed  they  set 
so  much  by  her  ! 

"Mis'  Brown  got  discouraged.  Yer 
see,  Deacon  Brown,  he'd  got  a  way  of 
blaming  everything  onto  her.  I  don't 
suppose  the  Deacon  meant  it — 'twas 
just  his  way — but  it's  awful  wearing. 
When  things  wore  out,  or  broke,  he 
acted  just  as  if  Mis'  Brown  did  it  her- 
self on  purpose.  And  they  all  caught 
it,  like  the  measles  or  the  whooping 
cough. 

"And  the  minister  a-telling  how  the 
Deacon  brought  his  young  wife  here 
when  'twan't  nothing  but  a  wilderness; 
and  how  patiently  she  bore  hardship, 
and  what  a  good  wife  she'd  been  !  Now 
the  minister  wouldn't  have  known  any- 
thing about  that  if  the  Deacon  hadn't 
told  him.  Dear,  dear  !  If  he'd  only 
told  Mis'  Brown  herself  what  he 
thought,  I  do  believe  he  might  have 
saved  the  funeral. 

"  And  when  the  minister  said  how 
the  children  would  miss  their  mother, 
seemed  as  though  they  couldn't  stand 
it,  poor  things !  Well,  I  guess  it  is 
true  enough;  Mis'  Brown  was  always 
doing  for  some  of  them.  When  they 
were  singing  about  '  sweet  rest  in 
heaven,'  I  couldn't  help  thinking  that 
that  was  something  Mis'  Brown  would 
have  to  get  used  to,  for  she  never  had 
none  of  it  here. 

"  She'd  have  been  awful  pleased  with 
the  flowers.  They  were  pretty,  and  no 
mistake.  You  see  the  Deacon  wa'n't 
never  willing  for  her  to  have  a  flower 
bed.  He  said  'twas  enough  prettier 
sight  to  see  good  cabbage  a-growin'; 
but  Mis'  Brown  always  kind  of  hank- 
ered after  sweet-smelling  things,  like 
sweet  peas  and  such. 

"What  did  you  say,  Levi?  Most 
time  for  supper  ?  Well,  land's  sake, 
so  it  is  !  I  must  have  got  to  meditat- 
ing. I've  been  a-thinking,  Levi,  you 
needn't  tell  the  minister  anything  about 
me.  If  the  pancakes  and  the  pumpkin 
pies  are  good  you  just  say  so  as  we  go 
along.  It  ain't  best  to  keep  everything 
laid  up  for  funerals." — Zion's  Herald. 

Home. 

Recently  a  London  magazine  sent  out 
1000  inquiries  on  the  question  "What 
is  Home  ?  "  In  selecting  the  classes  to 
respond  to  the  question,  it  was  par- 
ticular to  see  that  every  one  was  rep 
resented.  The  poorest  and  the  richest 
were  given  an  equal  opportunity  to  ex- 
press their  sentiments.  Out  of  800 
replies  received,  seven  gems  were  se- 
lected as  follows: 

1.  Home— A  world  of  strife  shut  out, 
a  world  of  love  shut  in. 

2.  Home — The  place  where  the  small 
are  great  and  the  great  small. 

3.  Home — The  father's  kingdom,  the 
mother's  world  and  the  child's  paradise. 

4.  Home  —  The  place  where  we 
grumble  most  and  are  treated  the  best. 

5.  Home — The  center  of  our  affec- 
tions, round  which  our  heart's  best 
wishes  twine. 

6.  Home — The  place  where  the 
stomachs  get  three  square  meals  daily 
and  our  hearts  a  thousand. 

7.  Home — The  only  place  on  earth 
where  the  faults  and  failings  of  hu- 
manity are  hidden  under  the  sweet 
mantle  of  charity. 


The  other  evening  at  dinner  two  boys, 
sitting  side  by  side,  began  slyly  tickling 
each  other,  until  one,  full  of  laugh 
ter,  dropped  a  cup  of  coffee,  which  he 
was  about  raising  to  his  lips.  "  What  s 
the  matter  with  you,  boys  ?  Have  you 
got  the  palsy?"  cried  his  mother. 
"No,"  said  he,  quickly;  "I've  got 
the  dropsy." — Baltimore  Sun. 
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Ups  and  Downs  of  the  Browns. 

Brown  has  a  cosy  office 

On  the  twenty-second  floor 
Of  a  modern  office  building, 

With  conveniences  galore, 
Electric  lights  and  mail  chutes 

And  everything  first  rate — 
And  even  an  elevator  starter 

Who  is  strictly  up  to  date. 

Now,  Mrs.  Brown  came  in  one  day, 

A  smile  upon  her  face  ; 
Took  elevator  No.  6 

And  launched  forth  into  space. 
'Tis  safe  to  say  she'd  hardly  gone 

Beyond  the  second  floor 
When  Mr.  Brown  came  sailing  down 

Serene  in  No.  4. 

"Hey,  Mr.  Brown  !  "  the  starter  cried, 

"  Your  wife  went  up  this  minute." 
A  car  was  just  about  to  start 

And  Mr.  Brown  jumped  in  it. 
"  You'd  better  wait  till  she  comes  back  !  " 

The  starter  tried  to  shout, 
And  up  went  Brown — a  car  came  down 

And  Mrs.  Brown  stepped  out ! 

The  starter  shook  with  hidden  mirth 

He  didn't  dare  display; 
"Your  husband,  mum,  went  back,"  he 
said, 

"But  crossed  you  on  the  way. 
Just  take  a  chair  and  rest  a  while, 

He'll  surely  come  right  down." 
She  wouldn't  listen  ;  up  she  went — 

While  down  came  Mr.  Brown. 

He  went  back  up — his  wife  came  down 

And  headed  for  the  door, 
While  Brown  ransacked  in  wild  despair 

The  twenty-second  floor. 
As  out  into  the  street  she  passed, 

With  proud,  uplifted  chin, 
"  I  hope  they'll  meet  in  heaven,"  said 

The  starter,  with  a  grin. 

— Smart  Set. 

Some  Reflections  on  the  Character  of  Cocks 
and  Hens. 

The  longer  I  study  the  cock,  whether 
Black  Spanish,  White  Leghorn,  Dork- 
ing or  the  common  barnyard  fowl,  the 
more  intimately  I  am  acquainted  with 
him,  the  less  I  am  impressed  with  his 
character.  He  has  more  pride  of  bear- 
ing, and  less  to  be  proud  of,  than  any 
bird  I  know.  He  is  indolent,  though  he 
struts  pompously  over  the  grass,  as  if 
the  day  were  all  too  short  for  his  oner- 
ous duties.  He  calls  the  hens  about  him 
when  I  throw  corn  from  the  basket,  but 
many  a  time  I  have  seen  him  swallow 
hurriedly,  and  in  private,  some  dainty 
tit-bit  he  has  found  unexpectedly.  He 
has  no  particular  chivalry.  He  gives 
no  special  encouragement  to  his  hen 
when  he  becomes  a  prospective  father, 
and  renders  little  assistance  when  the 
responsibilities  become  actualities.  His 
only  personal  message  or  contribution 
to  the  world  is  his  raucous  cock-a- 
doodle-do,  which,  being  uttered  most 
frequently  at  dawn,  is  the  most  ill-timed 
and  offensive  of  all  musical  notes.  It  is 
so  unnecessary,  too,  as  if  the  day  didn't 
come  soon  enough  without  his  warning  ; 
but  I  suppose  he  is  anxious  to  waken 
his  hens  and  get  them  at  their  daily 
task,  and  so  he  disturbs  the  entire  com- 
munity. In  short,  I  dislike  him  ;  his 
swagger,  his  autocratic  strut,  his 
greed,  his  irritating  self-consciousness, 
his  endless  parading  of  himself  up  and 
down  in  a  procession  of  one. 

Of  course,  his  character  is  largely 
the  result  of  polygamy.  His  weaknesses 
are  only  what  might  be  expected  ;  and 
as  for  the  hens,  I  have  considerable  re- 
spect for  the  patience,  sobriety  and 
dignity  with  which  they  endure  an  insti- 
tution particularly  offensive  to  all 
women.  In  their  case  they  do  not  even 
have  the  sustaining  thought  of  its  being 
an  article  of  religion,  so  they  are  to  be 
complimented  the  more. 

There  is  nothing  on  earth  so  feminine 
as  a  hen — not  womanly,  simply  fem- 
inine. Those  men  of  insight  who  write 
the  woman's  page  in  the  Sunday  news- 
papers study  hens  more  than  women,  I 
sometimes  think,  at  any  rate,  their 
favorite  types  are  all  present  on  this 
poultry  farm. — From  "  The  Diary  of  a 
Goose  Girl,"  by  Kate  Douglas  Wiggin, 
in  June  Scribner's. 

A  subscriber  writes:  "It  will  in- 
terest you  to  know  that  the  children  of 
Saratoga  have,  of  their  own  notion,  un- 
dertaken a  children's  patriotic  celebra- 
tion of  July  4th." 


Learning  to  be  a  Public  Speaker. 

In  managing  his  voice,  the  speaker, 
when  he  is  engaged  in  earnest  conver- 
sation, commonly  falls  into  the  best 
tone  and  manner  for  public  speaking. 
Suppose  you  are  sitting  about  a  table 
with  a  dozen  friends,  and  some  subject 
is  started  in  which  you  are  deeply  in- 
terested. You  engage  in  earnest  and 
serious  dialogue  with  one  of  them  at  the 
other  end  of  the  table.  You  are  per- 
fectly at  ease,  not  caring  in  the  least 
for  your  manner  or  tone  of  voice,  but 
only  for  your  thought.  The  tone  you 
adopt  then  will  ordinarily  be  the  best  | 
tone  for  you  in  public  speaking.  You 
can,  however,  learn  from  teachers  or 
friendly  critics  to  avoid  any  harsh  or 
disagreeable  fashion  of  speech  that  you 
may  have  fallen  into,  and  that  may  be 
habitual  to  you  in  private  conversa- 
tion. 

Next.  Never  strain  your  vocal  or- 
gans by  attempting  to  fill  spaces  which 
are  too  large  for  you.  Speak  as  loudly 
and  distinctly  as  you  can  do  easily,  and 
let  the  more  distant  portions  of  your 
audience  go.  You  will  find  in  that  way 
very  soon  that  your  voice  will  increase 
in  compass  and  power,  and  you  will  do 
better  than  by  a  habit  of  straining  the 
voice  beyond  its  natural  capacity.  Be 
careful  to  avoid  falsetto.  Shun  imitat- 
ing the  tricks  of  speech  of  other  orators, 
even  of  famous  and  successful  orators. 
These  may  do  for  them,  but  not  for  you. 
You  will  do  no  better  in  attempting  to 
imitate  the  tricks  of  other  men  in  pub- 
lic speaking  than  in  private  speak- 
ing. 

Never  make  a  gesture  for  the  sake  of 
making  one.  I  believe  that  most  of  the 
public  speakers  whom  I  knew  would 
find  it  hard  to  tell  you  whether  they 
themselves  make  gestures  or  not,  they 
are  so  absolutely  unconscious  in  the 
matter.  But  with  gestures,  as  with 
the  voice,  get  teachers  or  friendly  crit- 
ics to  point  out  to  you  any  bad  habit 
you  may  fall  into.  I  think  it  would  be 
well  for  our  young  public  speakers,  es- 
pecially preachers,  who  have  compe- 
tent instructors  and  critics  among  their 
auditors,  after  they  enter  their  pro- 
fession, to  give  them  the  benefit  of  such 
observations  and  counsel  as  may  be  sug- 
gested in  that  way. — From  "  Oratory," 
by  Senator  George  F.  Hoar,  in  June 
Scribner's. 

What  She  Learned. 

"  I  thought  it  was  a  pretty  fair  sort 
of  telescope  for  one  that  wasn't  very 
big,"  said  Uncle  Silas.  "  I'd  rigged  it 
up  in  the  attic  by  the  high  north 
window,  and  had  it  fixed  so  it  would 
swing  round  easy.  I  took  a  deal  of 
satisfaction  in  looking  through  it — the 
sky  seemed  so  wide  and  full  of  wonders; 
so  when  Hester  was  here  I  thought  I'd 
give  her  the  pleasure,  too.  She  stayed 
a  long  time  upstairs,  and  seemed  to  be 
enjoying  it.  When  she  came  down,  I 
asked  her  if  she'd  discovered  anything 
new. 

"'Yes,'  she  says.  'Why,  it  made 
everybody's  house  seem  so  near  that  I 
seemed  to  be  right  beside  'em,  and  I 
found  out  what  John  Pritchard's  folks 
are  doin'  in  their  out-kitchen.  I've 
wondered  what  they  had  a  light  there 
for  night  after  night  and  I  just  turned 
the  glass  on  their  window  and  found  out. 
They  are  cuttin'  apples  to  dry — folks  as 
rich  as  them  cuttin'  apples  ! "  . 

"And,  actually,  that's  all  the  woman 
had  seen  !  With  the  whole  heavens  be- 
fore her  to  study,  she  had  spent  her 
time  prying  into  the  affairs  of  her 
neighbors  !  And  there  are  lots  more 
like  her — with  and  without  telescopes." 
—  Wellspring. 

"  What  do  you  call  these  ?  "  he  asked 
at  the  breakfast  table. 

"  Flannel  cakes,"  replied  the  wife  of 
his  bosom. 

"  Flannel  ?  They  made  a  mistake  and 
sold  you  corduroy  this  time." — Balti- 
more American. 

And  now  it  is  claimed  that  a  dish  of 
cold  water  at  the  head  of  the  bed  will 
prevent  and  cure  restlessness  and 
sleeplessness.  Towels  wrung  from  cold 
water  and  hung  in  a  hot  room  will 
purify  the  air  and  lower  the  tempera- 
ture several  degrees. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Fricasee  of  Sweetbreads. — Blanch 
the  sweetbreads  and  parboil  in  a  little 
white  stock.  When  cool  cut  in  slices, 
roll  in  flour  and  fry  in  butter  till  quite 
brown.  Take  them  out  and  put  into 
the  frying  pan  enough  rich  stock  to 
make  a  sauce.  Flavor  this  with  a  glass 
of  white  wine.  Thicken  with  yolks  of 
eggs. 

Kidneys  with  Bacon. — Chop  a  small 
onion  very  fine;  add  to  it  double  its 
quantity  of  bread  crumbs,  a  pinch  of 
salt,  some  pepper,  a  few  drops  of  lemon 
juice,  and  some  chopped  parsley. 
Moisten  a  bit  with  a  beaten  egg.  In  it 
roll  some  thin  slices  of  kidneys  and  fry 
with  bacon  till  done.  That  is,  fry  the 
bacon  till  crisp  and  in  its  fat  fry  the 
kidneys. 

Corn  Muffins. — Mix  a  cup  of  corn 
meal  with  a  cup  of  white  flour  which 
has  been  sifted  with  two  teaspoonfuls 
of  baking  powder  and  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Stir  in  two  tablespoonfuls  of 
powdered  sugar,  three  beaten  eggs, 
and  enough  milk  to  make  a  good  batter. 
Beat  hard;  add  a  tablespoonful  of 
melted  butter;  beat  again,  and  pour 
into  greased  and  heated  muffin  tins. 
Bake  for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  hot  oven. 

Rice  Croquettes. — Nothing  is  nicer 
than  these  made  creamy  and  delicious. 
Take  two  cupfuls  of  cooked  rice  and 
add  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  well  beaten, 
some  chopped  parsley,  a  tablespoonful 
and  a  half  of  butter,  a  little  pepper  and 
nutmeg.  Stir  over  the  fire  till  the  mix- 
ture is  well  blended.  When  cold,  form 
into  croquettes,  roll  in  egg  and  then  in 
bread  crumbs,  and  fry  in  boiling  fat. 
The  inside  of  these  croquettes  should 
be  like  a  thick  custard. 

Fruit  Salad.  —  A  fruit  salad  that 
may  be  served  with  a  mayonnaise  is  de- 
licious. Peel  and  divide  one  Navel  or- 
ange and  two  Mandarin  oranges  into 
their  natural  parts;  shell  and  halve  a 
dozen  English  walnuts;  take  the  seeds 
from  two  dozen  Malaga  grapes;  shread 
one  medium-sized  pineapple  and  slice 
two  red  bananas.  Chill  the  fruit  thor- 
oughly before  preparing  them,  mix  to- 
gether, and  marinate  with  a  French 
dressing.  Arrange  on  lettuce  leaves 
and  garnish  with  mayonnaise.  Serve 
as  soon  as  made. 

Caramel  Custard. — Melt  and  stir 
one-half  cup  of  sugar  in  an  omelet  pan  ; 
when  light  brown,  add  two  tablespoons 
of  water  and  stir  into  one  quart  of 
scalded  milk.  Add  six  eggs,  beaten 
slightly,  one-half  teaspoon  of  salt  and 
one-half  teaspoon  of  vanilla.  Strain 
into  a  buttered  mould,  placed  in  a  pan 
of  warm  water,  and  bake  thirty  min- 
utes, or  until  firm.  When  cool,  turn 
out  and  pour  caramel  sauce  over  it. 
For  the  sauce,  melt  another  half  cup  of 
sugar,  and  when  brown  add  half  a  cup 
of  boiling  water  and  simmer  ten  min- 
utes. 

Mustard  Pickle. — One  quart  each 
of  small  whole  cucumbers,  large  cucum- 
bers sliced,  green  tomatoes  sliced,  and 
small  button  onions,  one  large  cauli- 
flower divided  into  flowerets,  and  four 
green  peppers  cut  fine.  Make  a  brine 
of  four  quarts  of  water  and  one  pint  of 
salt;  pour  it  over  the  mixture  of  vege- 
tables and  let  it  soak  twenty-four  hours. 
Heat  just  enough  to  scald  it,  and  turn 
into  a  colander  to  drain.  Mix  one  cup 
of  flour,  six  tablespoonfuls  of  ground 
mustard,  and  one  tablespoonful  of  tur- 
meric with  enough  of  cold  vinegar  to 
make  a  smooth  paste,  then  add  one  cup 
of  sugar,  and  sufficient  vinegar  to  make 
two  quarts  in  all.  Boil  this  mixture 
until  it  thickens  and  is  smooth,  stirring 
all  the  time,  then  add  the  vegetables, 
and  cook  until  well  heated  through. 

Cocoanut  Loaf  Cake. — Cream  half 
a  cupful  of  butter  with  two  cupfuls  of 
powdered  sugar,  and  when  very  light 
add  the  well-beaten  yolks  of  six  eggs 
and  a  cup  of  milk.  Gradually  stir  in 
two  cups  of  flour  with  which  have  been 
sifted  two  teaspoonfuls  of  baking  pow- 
der and  a  quarter  of  a  teaspoonful  of 
salt.  Flavor  the  batter  with  the  juice 
and  grated  rind  of  a  lemon  and  beat  in 
two  cupfuls  of  grated  cocoanut.  Last 
of  all  fold  in  quickly  and  lightly  the 


stiffened  whites  of  six  eggs.  Bake  in 
two  loaf  tins  in  a  steady  oven  until  a 
straw  run  through  the  thickest  part  of 
the  cake  comes  out  clean.  When  the 
cakes  are  cold  cover  them  with  an 
icing  flavored  with  a  few  drops  of 
essence  of  bitter  almond.  While  icing 
is  damp  strew  thickly  with  grated 
cocoanut. 

Hints  to  Housekeepers. 

The  rough  places  upon  your  table 
were  probably  caused  by  using  too  hot 
dishes.  The  sun's  heat,  if  it  falls  upon 
the  table  for  hours  at  a  time  daily,  will 
also  cause  such  an  appearance.  After 
each  meal  wipe  your  table  off  with  a 
damp  cloth  to  remove  all  suspicion  of 
foreign  matter  of  any  kind,  and  then 
with  a  clean  flannel  cloth  rub  briskly 
for  a  moment  with  olive  oil.  Such 
treatment  will  keep  the  table  intact, 
and  if  this  is  continued  for  years  the 
polish  will  increase  and  the  beauty  and 
worth  of  the  table  be  enhanced  rather 
than  detracted  from.  Of  course  this 
treatment  does  not  apply  to  varnished 
furniture,  but  to  that  which  is  finished 
with  what  is  called  "  hand-rubbed  " 
polish. 

Three  things  are  required  to  give  an 
enjoyable  dinner  party:  Good  taste, 
good  judgment  and  an  intuitive  sense  of 
harmony. 

Nervousness,  annoyance,  anxiety  on 
the  part  of  the  host  or  hostess  during 
the  serving  of  the  dinner  are  the  deadly 
foes  of  enjoyment. 

The  etiquette  of  dinners  involves  the 
necessity  of  a  prompt  reply  to  an  invi- 
tation, repeating  the  date  and  hour  of 
the  dinner  in  order  that  mistakes  may 
be  rectified,  the  obligation  of  both  hus- 
band and  wife  declining  if  one  is  pre- 
vented from  going,  and  the  impropriety 
of  any  guest  leaving  before  the  guest 
of  honor  leaves. 

To  make  spaghetti  a  la  Milanese 
plunge  the  ends  of  a  dozen  long  sticks 
of  spaghetti  into  rapidly  boiling  salted 
water,  and  as  they  soften,  bend  and 
coil  them  in  the  water  without  break- 
ing. Boil  until  tender,  pour  cold  water 
through  it,  to  keep  it  from  sticking 
together,  turn  back  into  the  kettle, 
and  reheat  in  one  cup  of  milk.  Fry 
one  tablespoonful  of  chopped  onion  in 
one  tablespoonful  of  butter,  add  one 
rounded  tablespoonful  of  flour,  one-half 
teaspoonful  of  salt  and  one  saltspoonful 
of  pepper.  When  well  mixed  add 
gradually  one  cup  of  strained  tomato. 
Sweeten  the  tomato  with  a  saltspoon- 
full  of  soda,  if  too  acid.  Pour  the 
sauce  on  the  spaghetti,  and  when  well 
mixed  turn  out  on  a  platter  and 
sprinkle  one-fourth  to  one-half  cup  of 
grated  cheese  over  the  top.  Or  serve 
the  cheese  on  a  separate  dish,  lest  all 
should  not  care  for  it. 

Early  in  the  spring  the  kitchen  sink 
and  all  cesspools  and  drains  on  the 
lower  floor  should  be  flushed  out  with  a 
strong  solution  of  copperas  and  boiling 
water.  Examine  the  plumbing  by  the 
peppermint  test.  Mix  an  ounce  of  oil 
of  peppermint  in  a  pail  of  water,  and 
go  to  the  top  floor  of  the  house,  where 
there  is  an  opening  into  the  waste  pipe. 
Pour  the  pail  of  peppermint  water 
down.  If  the  odor  of  peppermint 
escapes  in  any  part  of  the  plumbing, 
it  shows  that  sewer  gas  would  also 
escape.   


Man  Sandy,  is  that  you  ?  "  exclaimed 
in  surprise  an  old  man  in  the  street  the 
other  day.  "Man,  I  thought  ye  were 
deed.    I  heard  ye  were  drooned  !  " 

"Oh,  no;  it  wasn't  me,"  returned 
Sandy,  solemnly.  "It  was  ma 
britber." 

"Dear  me,  dear  me,"  murmured  the 
old  man.    "  Whit  a  terrible  pity  !  " 

There  was  a  somewhat  thoughtful 
look  on  Sandy's  face  as  he  wandered 
away. — Tit-Bits. 

Towne — He's  quite  a  linguist,  I  be- 
lieve. 

Brown — Yes,  he  can  converse  in  four- 
teen different  tongues. 

Towne — So  I  understand;  but  there's 
one  tongue  he  never  succeeds  in  mas- 
tering. 

Brown — What's  that  ?    Chinese  ? 
Towne — No,  his  wife's. — Philadelphia 
Press. 
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Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  June  19,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 
bushel: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   71?*@70!<  69>*@68* 

Thursday  69*@71*  68X0WK 

Friday   71   @70*  69*@68!i 

Saturday   69\@70%  dS'i@6S% 

Monday   69X@70*  68*@69^ 

Tuesday  69fc@70x  68X@68?i 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July.  Stpt. 

Wednesday   5s  9j£d     5S  9)<d 

Thursday   5s  99fd     5s  9  hid 

Friday   5s  9*d      5s  9*d 

Saturday   5s  8Xd      5s  8Xd 

Monday   5s  8*d      5s  8Xd 

Tuesday   5s  8*d     5s  %%& 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec.  May. 

Thursday   1  02*@1  02*.   @  

Friday   1  02*@1  01*   @  

Saturday   1  0I*@1  01*   @  

Monday   1  0l*®l  01*  @  

Tuesday   1  01?4@1  02*  @  

Wednesday   1  01X@1  01*   @  

WHEAT. 

The  market  for  this  cereal  has  displayed 
very  little  activity  since  last  review,  either 
here  or  abroad,  and  absence  of  firmness 
has  continued  the  prominent  feature.  The 
present  indications  are  that  there  will  be 
another  year  of  cheap  breadstuffs,  the 
world's  crop  promising  to  be  ample  for 
the  world's  requirements.  There  were  re- 
ports of  the  crop  in  England,  France  and 
Germany,  showing  poor  condition,  espe- 
cially in  latter  country,  and  some  efforts 
were  made  to  bull  values  in  the  speculative 
market  on  account  of  the  above,  but  fluc- 
tuations in  futures  were  mainly  to  lower 
levels.  Germany  is  ordinarily  a  very  light 
importer  of  grain,  and  there  is  no  assur- 
ance that  she  will  prove  otherwise  this 
season.  Developments  later  on  may  give 
a  better  outlook  for  wheat,  but  there  is 
certainly  nothing  at  the  moment  to  indi- 
cate that  there  will  be  any  very  great 
shortage  anywhere  or  that  high  prices 
will  prevail.  Deep  sea  ships  for  grain 
loading  continue  scarce,  and  ocean  freight 
rates  remain  on  a  high  plane.  It  is  prob- 
able that  some  relief  will  be  experienced 
on  this  score,  but  not  in  the  very  near 
future.  The  visible  supply  in  the  United 
States  east  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  is 
given  at  35,139,000  bushels,  indicating  a 
decrease  for  the  week  of  153,000  bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  contal  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  $1.02|@1.0H. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  — @— c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  $1.01i@1.01J  ;  May,  1902,  $— @— . 

California  Milling  Jl  00  @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   9?*@  

Oregon  Valley   1  00  @l  02* 

Washington  Blue  Stem   1  00  @1  05 

Washington  Club   98«@1  02* 

Off  qualities  wheat   95  @  97* 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

I899~19O0  1900'01. 

Liv.  quotations         6sl*d@6s2*d  6s0d@6so*d 

Freight  rates   40@— s  37*®38*s 

Looal  market   10  95@97*      »0  97*@1  00 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

Taking  into  account  the  amount  of 
wheat  and  Hour  on  hand  at  the  beginning 
of  the  season,  the  amount  on  hand  at  the 
ond  of  the  season,  and  the  amount  received 
from  points  outside  the  State,  the  ex- 
portable surplus  of  California  for  the  past 
twenty-two  years  appears  as  follows  in 
short  tons : 


1900    251,164 

1899    653,571 

1898    37,986 

1897    603,766 

1896    630,732 

1895    449,172 

1894    368,915 

1893    662,506 

1892    735,764 

1891    784,425 

1890    628,382 


1889    958,225 

1888   600,653 

1887   546,315 

1886   776,638 

1885   463,708 

1884  1,193,808 

1883   711,285 

1882   776,788 

1881   755,682 

1880  1,380,000 

1879  1,290,400 


FLOUR. 

Values  show  no  quotable  decline,  but 
market  is  lacking  in  firmness,  in  sympathy 
with  wheat.  There  is  a  fairly  liberal  out- 
ward movement,  both  to  South  America 
and  Asia,  but  supplies  continue  more  than 
ample  for  all  needs.    Business  on  local  ac- 


count has  been  lately  of  very  light  volume. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  82  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  60@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@3  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  25 

BARLEY. 
No  very  heavy  quantities  of  this  cereal 
are  arriving,  but  demand  is  slow  and  mar- 
ket displays  decided  weakness.  The  new 
barley  coming  forward  is  showing  in  the 
main  quite  uniform  and  good  average 
quality.  Prices  are  in  consequence  at  a 
narrow  range.  Nearly  all  the  barley 
changing  hands  at  present  is  being  taken 
for  feed.  Malsters  and  brewers  are  doing 
practically  nothing.  They  very  seldom 
make  any  noteworthy  purchases  at  the 
opening  of  the  season.  Shippers  are  not 
doing  any  buying  here,  and  there  are  no 
reports  of  their  operating  to  any  note- 
worthy extent  at  present  through  interior 
agents.  It  is  rather  early  for  export  buy- 
ing, and  with  very  few  ships  now  at  hand, 
there  is  not  much  inducement  for  imme- 
diate purchasing  on  foreign  account. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   71  u®  72* 

Feed,  fair  to  good   6H\@  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   77*®  82* 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    @  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  «a  

Chevalier,  poor    ®  

OATS. 

Old  are  in  light  stock  and  also  in  light 
request  at  the  comparatively  stiff  rates 
which  have  been  lately  current.  New  are 
beginning  to  bo  offered,  mainly  by  sample. 
A  carload  of  new  oats  from  Glenn  county, 
with  a  heavy  mixture  of  barley,  went  at 
81  per  cental.  For  choice  new  lied  to  ar- 
rive in  a  few  days  $1.15@1.17J  was  real- 
ized. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  40  @1  45 

White,  good  to  choice   1  32*@1  37* 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  ®l  30 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  40 

Milling   1  42*@1  47* 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  50 

Black  Russian   1  05  @1  15 

Red   1  10   ®1  20 

CORN. 

Market  for  Large  Yellow,  both  Eastern 
and  domestic,  is  lower  and  weak  at  the 
decline,  buyers  taking  hold  slowly  at  the 
reduced  figures.  Offerings  are  mainly 
Eastern  product.  Small  Yellow  continues 
in  light  supply.  Large  White  is  fairly 
steady. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  30  @l  35 

Large  Yellow   1  25  @l  30 

Small  Yellow   1  55   @1  60 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  20  @  

RYE. 

There  is  not  much  positive  inquiry  for 
this  cereal  and  no  improvement  in  prices. 

Good  to  choice,  new   77*®  82* 

BUCKWHEAT. 

Aside  from  some  inferior  Oregon,  for 
which  $1.65  would  be  a  full  figure,  the 
market  is  bare  of  offerings.  To  secure 
choice,  $2  or  more  would  have  to  be  paid. 

Good  to  choice   1  86  @2  00 

BEANS. 

Not  much  doing  in  the  immediate  bean 
market,  attention  being  now  directed 
mainly  to  coming  crop,  but  it  will  be 
about  three  months  before  new  crop  stock 
will  be  obtainable  in  quotable  quantity. 
New  Limas  have  been  offering  at  $3  65, 
San  Francisco  delivery,  Sept.  and  Oct., 
but  there  are  no  sales  reported  at  the  fig- 
ure named.  Whether  the  talked  of  corner 
in  Bayos  will  be  effected  remains  to  be 
determined.  Stocks  of  this  variety  are 
estimated  to  be  about  only  2500  sacks. 
Red  Kidneys  are  also  in  very  limited  sup- 
ply and  in  few  hands.  Supplies  of  Pinks 
remaining  in  warehouse  are  represented  as 
not  exceeding  22,000  sacks.  Accepting 
these  figures,  according  to  the  last 
Produce  Exchange  statement,  there  must 
be  close  to  80,000  sacks  of  different  varie- 
ties of  White  beans  still  on  hand. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs                     4  75  ®5  00 

Small  White,  good  to  choice                4  76  04  90 

Lady  Washington                              3  90  @4  10 

Butter    ®  

Pinks                                                1  40  @1  65 

Bayos,  good  to  choice                         2  40  @2  65 

Reds....                                            3  00  @8  25 

Red  Kidney                                       4  25  @4  50 

Limas,  good  to  cboioe                        6  25  @6  40 

Black-eye  Beans                              2  75  @3  00 

Horse  Beans                                 1  00  @1  25 

Garbanzos,  large                               2  00  @2  25 

Garbanzos,  small                            1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
There  are  very  few  offering  and  no 
special  inquiry  at  present.  In  the  absence 
of  any  trading,  values  are  wholly  nominal 
for  the  time  being. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  @2  80 

Niles  Peas   1  60  @1  75 

WOOL. 

There  is  no  activity  in  this  center,  offer- 
ings being  mostly  coarse  to  medium  wools, 
for  which  there  is  no  special  inquiry  on 


Eastorn;|or  local  account.  Demand  is  al- 
most wholly  for  fine  free  wools.  For  offer- 
ings of  this  description  no  trouble  is  expe- 
rienced in  securing  buyers  at  full  current 
rates.  Some  purchasing  is  reported  in 
Eastern  Oregon  and  the  northern  part  of 
this  State  at  as  good  figures  relatively  as 
are  current  here. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  ®15 

Northern,  free  12  ®13 

Northern,  defective  10  @11 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  ®11 

Middle  Counties,  defective  9  ®10 

Southern,  12  mos   8  @9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  @10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  ®8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  ®15 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  ®13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  ®10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 

HOPS. 

Old  are  almost  out  of  stock.  The  com- 
ing crop  on  this  coast  is  reported  in  the 
main  in  good  condition.  In  the  way  of 
contracting  for  new  crop  there  is  no  busi- 
ness reportod. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   13*@16 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 
Tendency  of  values  in  the  hay  market 
has  been  to  easier  figures,  but  weakness 
has  been  confined  mainly  to  common  and 
defective  qualities,  these  descriptions  be- 
ing offered  more  freely,  as  compared  with 
the  demand,  than  is  choice  to  select  hay. 

NEW  CROP. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   8  50@10  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  50®  9  60 

Oat   7  O0@  8  00 

Oat,  stained   4  50®  6  00 

Barley  and  Oat   6  50®  8  00 

OIJ>  CROP. 

Wheat   8  00®12  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00@12  00 

Oat   7  00®  9  50 

Barley  ,   6  00®  8  00 

Alfalfa    ®  

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00®  12  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   40®  47* 

MILLSTUFFS. 
No  special  changes  have  occurred  in 
values  for  mill  offal  since  last  review. 
Bran  continues  in  very  moderate  stock. 
Rolled  Barley  was  not  quotably  lower,  but 
was  offered  in  some  instances  at  conces- 
sions from  full  figures.  Values  for  all 
Milled  Corn  products  were  on  the  down- 
ward trend. 

Bran,  ft  ton   17  00@18  00 

Middlings   17  50@20  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    17  00@18  03 

Barley,  Rolled    16  50®  17  00 

Cornmeal     @28  00 

Cracked  Corn    @29  00 

SEEDS. 

The  market  is  exceedingly  quiet,  there 
being  no  chance  for  any  noteworthy  busi- 
ness at  present,  owing  to  the  very  limited 
spot  supplies.  Values  are  largely  nomi- 
nal, remaining  quotably  as  last  noted. 
The  market  for  now  crop  mustard  is  ex- 
pected to  open  at  about  3Jc. 

Per  ell. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    ®  

Flax   2  50@3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   9  @  9* 

Alfalfa,  California   8  @  8* 

Per  lb. 

Canary   3«@  3* 

Rape   2  @  2* 

Hemp   3  ®  3* 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 

Prices  for  Calcutta  Grain  Bags  were 
marked  up  at  close  of  last  week  to  7jjc, 
and  have  since  remained  in  that  position, 
with  fair  demand  and  market  moderately 
firm.  Asking  rates  for  local  makes  were 
close  to  the  figures  current  on  Calcuttas. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July. . .  73£@ — 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   — 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot .. .  7*®  7?b 
State  Prison  Bags  in  lots  of  2000,  ft  100 . . . .  — @— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  8>s  32*®35 

Woolsacks,  3*  lbs  80  @32* 

Fleece  Twine   7*@— 

Gunnies   — @12* 

BeanBags   4X@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   6*@  7Ji 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

There  is  a  fairly  healthy  tone  to  the 
hide  market,  demand  being  good  at  pre- 
vailing values.  Inquiry  for  Pelts  was 
rather  slow  at  full  current  rates.  Tallow 
was  quiet  but  steady. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

Sound.  Guilt. 

HeavyJSteers,  over  56  lbs   10  @—  8*®— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9   @—  7*@— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  lbs   8  <a  8*  7  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  8*(«  9  7  ®7* 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs. .    8  6u  8*   7  ®— 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®—     8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  @—      8  @— 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  @—     9  ®— 

Dry  Hides   15*®16  13*®- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  15  @—    12  (»— 


Dry  Calf,  under  4  tbs   16  @—    14  ®— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  60  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium. .  2  00  ®  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         1  00  9  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large              175  ®  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small             1  00  ®1  26 

Dry  Colts'  Hides                         60  ®  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  ft  skin                75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin                 60  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  ft  skin              80  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  ft  skin               10  ®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer              86  ®  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium             —  @  SO 

Deer  Skins,  thin  winter                —  ®  10 

Elk  Hides                                  10  @  12 

Tallow,  good  quality                     4;<  ®  4* 

Tallow,  No.  2                                 3*  ®  3* 

Goat  Skins,  perfect                     80  @  37* 

Goat  Skins,  damaged                 10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins                                  5  @  10 

HONEY. 

Market  shows  no  quotable  improve- 
ment, but  there  are  no  large  quantities 
obtainable  at  the  prices  generally  named 
by  dealers.  In  a  small  way,  for  especially 
desirable  qualities,  slightly  higher  prices 
than  are  qnoted  are  being  realized. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   5*®  6* 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4   @  4* 

Extracted,  Amber  3*®  4 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  11*®12* 

Amber  Comb   9  ®40 

Dark  Comb   6  @8 

BEESWAX. 
Not  much  arriving  or  in  stock.  The 
little  business  doing  is  at  generally  un- 
changed values. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  ft  tt>  26  ®28 

Dark  34  ®26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 

With  the  butchers'  strike  ended,  the 
market  for  live  stock  and  fresh  meats  is 
again  normal.  Demand  for  Beef  and  Mut- 
ton is  rather  light,  as  is  usual  for  the  mid- 
Summer  months.  Packers  are  not  secur- 
ing many  Hogs,  the  arrivals  being  little 
more  than  sufficient  for  immediate  fresh 
meat  requirements. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  ¥  lb          7  ®  7* 

Beef,  second  quality   6*@  7 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  6*®7*c;  wethers   7  @  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6  ®  (5L» 

Hogs,  small,  fat   6  @  6!, 

Hogs,  large,  hard   i%®  5X 

Hogs,  feeders   — @— 

Hogs,  country  dressed   7*®  t% 

Veal,  small,  ft  lb   8  ®  9* 

Veal,  large,*  tb   7*®  8* 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   8*®— 

POULTRY. 

Values  for  most  kinds  were  at  a  low 
range.  Eastern  poultry  was  in  large  re- 
ceipt for  this  time  of  year,  and  arrivals  of 
domestic  were  of  fair  average  proportions. 
With  many  people  absent  from  the  city 
on  their  summer  outings,  the  demand  is 
much  lighter  than  ordinarily.  Full  grown 
and  spurless  Young  Roosters  and  fine 
Broilers  were  about  the  only  kinds  which 
could  be  disposed  of  advantageously. 

Turkeys,  live  bens,  ft  fb                        8  ®  10 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  ft  0>                   8  ®  10 

Hens,  California,  ft  dozen                 3  50  ®4  CO 

Roosters,  old                                  3  00  ®3  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)              6  00  ®7  00 

Fryers                                              3  50  @4  50 

Broilers,  large                                3  00  (83  50 

Broilers,  small                                  1  75  @2  50 

Ducks,  old,  ft  dozen                           3  50  @4  00 

Ducks,  young,  ft  dozen                       4  00  (a  5  00 

Geese,  ft  pair                                1  00  ®1  25 

Goslings,  ft  pair                                100  @125 

Pigeons,  old,  ft  dozen                        1  S5  @1  50 

Pigeons,  young                                 t  25  ®1  BO 

BUTTER. 

Market  continued  on  much  the  same 
lines  as  preceding  week.  For  choice  to 
select  creamery  and  dairy,  market  was 
moderately  firm  at  prevailing  rates,  but 
for  the  more  common  grades  was  slow 
and  not  especially  favorable  to  sellers. 

Creamery,  extras,  ft  lb   18  @18* 

Creamery,  flists   17  @17* 

Creamery,  seconds   —  @ — 

Dairy,  select   17  ®17* 

Dairy,  firsts   16*@17 

Dairy,  seconds   14  @15 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   1«*@13* 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  ®19 

Pickled  Roll   —  ®— 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          16  @17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   14  @15 

CHEESE. 

While  stocks  of  domestic  flats  are  of 
fair  volume,  values  are  ruling  steady  and 
are  not  likely  to  be  lower  this  season.  On 
Young  Americas  the  tendency  has  been  to 
slightly  easier  rates  than  have  been  lately 
current  for  this  description,  supplies  show- 
ing moderate  increase. 

California,  fancy  fiat,  new   8  ®  8* 

California,  good  to  choice   7fc@  8 

California,  fair  to  good   7*@  7* 

California  Cheddar   — ®— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @  9* 

EGGS. 

Arrivals  were  not  especially  heavy,  but 
demand  was  not  particularly  brisk,  nor  is 
it  likely  to  be  for  the  next  four  or  five 
weeks.  Values  were  maintained  at  same 
range  last  quoted,  but  more  custom  than 
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existed  at  full  current  rates  could  have 
been  readily  accommodated. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  18  @19 

California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  16  @17 

California,  good  to  choice  store   14  @15 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   14  @16 

VEGETABLES. 

Fluctuations  in  values  since  last  review 
have  not  been  numerous  or  pronounced  in 
the  vegetable  market.  Onions  inclined  in 
favor  of  buyers,  with  offerings  somewhat 
in  excess  of  immediate  needs.  Green  Corn 
is  arriving  in  fair  quantity,  mainly  from 
Alameda  in  crates,  and  desirable  qualities 
are  selling  to  good  advantage.  Asparagus 
is  not  receiving  much  attention,  most  of 
that  now  comiDg  forward  being  of  very 
ordinary  quality.  Peas  and  String  Beans 
were  in  fair  supply,  with  prices  at  a  little 
higher  range  than  last  week. 

Asparagus,  1*  box   50  @1  50 

Beans,  String,  *  ft   2  @  4 

Beans,  Wax,  $  ft   —  @  — 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  lbs. ..  60  @  70 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  f,  sack   1  50  @2  00 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  f>  large  crate.  3  00  @  — 

Cucumbers,  K»  small  box   75  @1  00 

Egg  Plant,  V  lb   6  ®  7 

Garlic,  *ft   3  @  4 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     cental   85  <§>1  00 

Onions,  New  Cal.  Red,  $  cental   35  @  50 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  V  ft   2  @  2Yt 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  f,  sack   1  00  @1  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   20  @  25 

Rhubarb,  #  box   35  @  50 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  f»  box   60  @  75 

Squash  Summer,  V  small  box   25  @  40 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  $  large  box. .  85  @1  00 

Tomatoes,  f,  box   50  @  85 

POTATOES. 

Arrivals  of  new  potatoes  showed  little 
increase  and  were  not  sufficiently  heavy 
to  cause  any  special  accumulations  of 
stocks  or  any  weakening  in  values.  For 
other  than  most  select  qualities,  however, 
the  market  was  not  noteworthy  for  firm- 
ness. Old  potatoes  are  offered  rather 
sparingly,  and  are  commanding  tolerably 
steady  figures,  but  are  not  meeting  with 
active  inquiry. 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  #  ctl.  1  00  @1  30 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  *  cental   1  00  @1  60 

New  Potatoes,  in  boxes,  K»  cental... .  1  25  @1  90 
New  Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks.  1  35  @1  60 
New  Early  Rose,  K>  cental   1  15  @1  35 

The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 
Most  kinds  now  in  season  are  in  liberal 
supply,  but  only  a  small  proportion  of 
offerings  is  what  could  be  termed  choice 
to  select.  Common  Sacramento  river 
Peaches  and  Plums  are  heaviest  in  evi- 
dence, and  Apricots  of  ordinary  quality 
are  also  quite  plentiful.  Early  Apples  are 
in  very  liberal  stock  and  cheap,  but  are 
mostly  of  common  grades.  Cherries  were 
in  slim  receipt  and  choice  sold  to  fair  ad- 
vantage, Black  receiving  the  preference 
for  immediate  consumption,  Royal  Ann 
going  mainly  for  canning  and  preserving. 
Figs  are  now  in  market  from  the  northern 
part  of  this  State,  interfering  with  the 
profitable  sale  of  offerings  from  southern 
California  and  Arizona.  Seedless  Grapes 
from  Arizona  were  in  moderate  receipt. 
Berries  of  nearly  all  seasonable  descrip- 
tions were  in  sufficiently  heavy  supply  to 
cause  the  market  to  rule  easier  and  quota- 
bly  lower  than  last  noted.  Currants  sold 
at  a  rather  wide  range,  with  market  mod- 
erately firm  for  choice  of  the  cherry 
variety. 

Apples,  Red  Astrachan,  *  50-lb.  box.      50®  1  00 

Apples,  green,  V  small  box   20@  30 

Apricots,  Royal,     box   30®  60 

Blackberries,  3  chest   3  50®  5  00 

Cherries,  Black,  $  box   65®  1  00 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  ^  box   75®  1  00 

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $  lb   5®  8 

Cherries,  Black,  *  lb   5@  8 

Currants,  $  chest    4  00®  6  00 

Figs,  l-layer  box,  50@90c;  2-layer. ...    1  50®  2  00 

Gooseberries,  common,  f  ft   2®  3 

Grapes,  Arizona,  Seedless,  9  crate..    1  53®  2  00 

Logan  Berries,  *  chest   4  00®  8  00 

Nutmeg  Melons,  Arizona,  $  crate. . .   2  00®  2  50 

Peaches,  ¥  box   25®  50 

Pears,  Madeline,  ¥  small  box   20®  35 

Plums,  Simoni,  ¥  box   25®  65 

Plums,  Clyman,  f,  box   20®  40 

Raspberries,  *  chest   4  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Longworth,  $  chest..    5  00®  7  00 

Strawberries,  Large,  ¥  chest   4  00®  6  00 

Watermelons,  Arizona,  apiece   25®  37K 

DRIED  FRUITS. 
If  there  is  ever  a  period  that  can  be  said 
to  be  "between  seasons  "  in  the  dried  and 
evaporated  fruit  trade,  that  time  is  now 
fully  on.  Interest  at  this  date  is  mainly  in 
new  crop  fruit,  of  which  scarcely  any  has 
yet  come  forward,  and  no  arrivals  of  con- 
sequence expected  ■  for  several  weeks  to 
come.  Some  Apricots  are  in  process  of 
curing,  and  a  few  small  lots  have  been  al- 
ready turned  out,  showing,  by  the  way, 
very  good  quality  for  such  early  stock, 
but  producers  and  buyers  are  in  the  main 
too  far  apart  in  their  ideas  of  values  for 
the  .consummation  of  much  business.  A 
few  purchases  of  new  Apricots  have  been 
made  on  European  account  at  8@8Jc.  for 


choice  Royals  in  sacks,  these  being  mini- 
mum figures  with  growers,  more  asking 
9@10c,  and  many  holding  off  the  market 
altogether  for  the  present.  On  the  other 
hand,  most  of  the  dealers  are  looking  for 
easier  instead  of  firmer  figures  after  the 
season  fairly  opens.  Inquiry  up  to  date 
for  new  Apricots  has  been  principally  on 
foreign  account.  In  last  year's  dried  fruit 
there  is  not  very  much  doing  outside  of 
Prunes.  There  has  been  a  fair  movement 
lately  in  this  fruit,  and  values  are  show- 
ing some  improvement.  There  are  no 
Prunes  now  obtainable  on  a  2c.  basis,  2|c. 
being  the  present  minimum  figure  for  tbe 
four  sizes,  and  choicest  stock  cannot  be 
purchased  under  a  3c.  basis,  especially 
when  the  sizes  are  proportioned  in  desir- 
able manner  for  the  buyer.  Apples  are  in 
light  supply,  with  a  very  fair  shipping 
demand  for  good  to  choice  evaporated, 
and  market  firm  at  prevailing  values. 
Figs  and  choice  Pears  are  practically  out 
of  stock. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   6V4®  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  *j>  ft..   tV,@  1% 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @11 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   5K,@— 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3H@  Hi 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   —  ®— 

Nectarines,  $ft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5J4@  53£ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   3Yt®  4 

Peaches,  peeled,  In  boxes  11  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5K@  6H 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3H@  4V4 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3!4@  4Yt 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   314®  4Yt 

Plums,  White  and  Red   VH@  Wi 

Prunes,  Silver   4J4@  6 

COMMON  SDN-DRIED. 

Apricots   554®  ty, 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  2H 

Apples,  quartered   2  @  3 

Figs,  Black   —  @— 

Figs,  White   —  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   2  ®3 

Pears,  prime  halves   2i4@  Wi 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association:  District  No 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50s,  i%c;  50-60s,  4^c; 
60-70S,  3=£c;  70-80S,  3Mc;  80-90s,  2%c.\  90-100s 
2Ho;  100-120S,  l^c;  120  up,  l^c  The  sell- 
ing price  of  Prunes  for  District  No.  1  is  %c.  per 
pound  less,  and  for  District  No.  2  He.  per  pound 
less  than  for  District  No.  3. 

RAISINS. 

Market  is  quiet  throughout.  About 
800  carloads  are  reported  still  on  hand, 
mostly  2  and  3-crown  loose  Muscatel.  Of 
Sultanas  there  are  not  to  exceed  60  car- 
loads, about  one-third  being  bleached.  It 
is  expected  that  the  Association  will  this 
week  make  a  reduction  in  prices  of  Mus- 
catels. 

P.  O.  B.,  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  ¥  20-ft 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown   2  50  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @ — 

London  Layers,  3-crown,     box   160  @ — 

do        do      2-crown,  ¥  box          1  50  @ — 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

f,  ft   — @  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  614 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .       — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  6V4 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  50-lb 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  f,  ft..  5^@— 
Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  514c,  5Mc.  and  5c.  for  4, 

3  and  2  crown  respectively. 
Thompson  Seedless.—  Bleached  fancy,  $  ft.,  — o; 

choice,  9c;  standard,  — c;  prime,  — o.  Unbleached 

7i4@9o. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  %>  lb.,— c;  choice, 
8V4c;  standard,  —  c;  prime,  — c.  Unbleached,  7c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

Oranges  are  making  a  rather  poor  show- 
ing, both  as  to  quality  and  quantity,  the 
season  for  this  fruit  being  nearly  ended. 
Choice  to  select  are  especially  in  light 
stock.  Common  qualities  are  not  receiv- 
ing much  attention.  Lemons  continue  in 
fairly  liberal  supply,  with  market  moder- 
ately firm  for  best,  but  weak  for  poor 
grades.  Limes  were  offered  at  unchanged 
rates  and  were  in  sufficient  supply  for  the 
demand. 

Oranges— Navel,  $  box   l  00@2  50 

Seedlings,  ¥  box    @  

Valencias,  $  box   1  50@2  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   75@1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  ¥  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Limes— Mexican,     box   4  00@5  00 

NUTS. 

Nothing  of  consequence  doing  in  Al- 
monds. There  is  little  demand  for  imme- 
diate use,  and  asking  prices  are  above  the 
views  of  speculative  buyers.  It  is  re- 
ported that  foreign  crop  will  be  of  fair 
proportions.  No  Walnuts  offering.  Busi- 
ness in  Peanuts  is  of  light  volume  at 
steady  prices. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  ®22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  9  ft  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  @12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  4H@  5M 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked   5y,@  6 

Pine  Nuts  :   5  @  8 


WINE. 

The  wholesale  market  is  practically  life- 
less, due  to  the  fact  that  stocks  in  first 
hands  are  virtually  exhausted.  The  mar- 
ket shows  the  same  firm  tone  as  previ- 
ously noted,  with  every  prospect  of  con- 
tinuing favorable  to  the  selling  interest. 
So  far  as  present  and  prospective  supplies 
are  concerned,  there  is  nothing  to  warrant 
anticipating  other  than  firm  and  profit- 
able figures  for  wine  for  some  years  to 
come.  Nominal  values  for  dry  wines  of 
last  year's  vintage  are  22@25c  per  gallon. 
Movement  of  wines  from  second  hands  is 
of  very  fair  proportions,  considering  the 
very  limited  quantities  in  stock. 


Rotary  Disc  Plows. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
July  1,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year. 

Flour,  H  sacks, 

106,940 

6,408,843 

6,303,498 

Wheat,  centals. . 

.242,945 

8,103,584 

6,868,558 

Barley,  centals. . 

.  37,962 

3,714,097 

5,028,573 

2,910 

608,310 

785,944 

120,075 

149,791 

69,724 

187,289 

105,102 

Beans,  sacks 

56 

545,720 

364,536 

Potatoes,  sacks.. 

.  16,003 

1,504,040 

1,219,284 

Onions,  sacks 

5,185 

185,123 

168,877 

.  2,673 

158,393 

152,187 

Wool,  bales  

797 

54,625 

59,386 

8,298 

10,638 

EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 

Since 
Julyl,  1900. 

Same  time 
last  year 

Flour,  m  sacks — 

195,704 

3,891,480 

4,250,086 

Wheat,  centals. . . 

.287,658 

7,653,394 

6,245,314 

Barley,  centals. . . 

563 

2,013,855 

3,875,642 

49,466 

46,557 

3,538 

21,933 

167 

13,950 

26,907 

722 

86,891 

138,720 

Wool,  pounds  

1,264,291 

4,463,873 

816 

563,232 

1,102,653 

Honey,  cuses  

28 

2,213 

3,583 

Potatoes,  pack's.. 

873 

131,270 

73,178 

California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 

New  York,  June  19.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  314@4c;  prime  wire  tray,  514@5%c; 
choice,  6®6Hc;  fancy,  614@7c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.— Moderate  trade,  mostly 
in  prunes,  at  generally  unchanged  figures. 

Prunes,  2%@6HO- 

Apricots,  Royal,  8@12Hc;  Moorpark,  814@14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6®10c;  peeled,  12@18c. 


Anyone  can 

lay  a 
P&tB  Roof 


It  doesn't  require  any  special 
skill  or  technical  knowledge  to  lay 
P  &  B  Ready  Roofing.  The  root- 
ing conies  in  rolls  and  with  each 
roll,  without  charge,  is  sufficient 
P  &  B  Paint  No.  3  to  cement  laps 
and  joints,  enough  P  &  B  Roof 
Paint  to  cover  the  surface  and 
enough  specially  made  galvanized 
roofing  nails  to  properly  lay  all  the 
roofing  contained  in  the  roll. 

Our  free  booklet  tells  all  about 
laying  the  roofing. 

P  &.  B  Ready  Roofing  doesn't 
require  a  heavy  truss  system  to 
support  it;  it  can  be  laid  over  old 
and  worn  out  shingles,  tin  or 
asphaltum  roofs — it  is  adapted  to 
either  steep  or  flat  roofs  and  the 
hottest    sun    will    not    effect  it. 

Send  for  booklet. 


Paraffine  Paint  Co. 


116  Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 


J 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  "Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


All  the  plow  manufacturers  have  been 
making  experiments  of  this  style  of  plow, 
and  this  is  evidence  that  they  see  suf- 
ficient merit  in  the  principle  of  the  disc 
plow  to  try  to  determine  if  they  can  make 
the  plow  so  that  it  will  do  good  work  un- 
der all  conditions.  The  Benicia  Agricul- 
tural Works  of  Benicia,  Cal.,  evidently 
have  struck  upon  the  right  model,  for 
they  have  placed  orders  to  put  up  over 
1000  of  these  plows  for  next  season.  From 
all  accounts,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  other 
disc  plow  manufacturers,  and  many  appli- 
cations for  agencies  are  already  being 
made  to  the  selling  agents,  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton, San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles.  * 


Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

F\  C  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


on  a  F*EERLESS  machine  command  the 
top  price  on  the  market.  Maximum  quality  and 
quantity  at  minimum  cost.  Simple,  cheap  and 
durable  Machines  to  suit  any  size  orchard. 
Burns  wood  or  coal.  Evaporates  all  kinds  of 
fruits  and  vegetables  in  large  or  small  quanti- 
ties. No  experiment;  proven  in  actual  test  to  be 
superior  to  all  other  methods. 

Catalogues,  testimonials  and  full  information 
on  application  to 

B.  CUNNINGHAM, 

R.  F.  D.  No.  3.  LIBERTY,  ORE. 


HEALDS 


BUSINESS  COLLEGE, 
24  Post  Street,    San  Francisco,  Cal. 

The  Leading  Commercial  School 
West  of  Chicago.      :      :      :  : 

ESTABLISHED  NEARLY  40  TEARS. 
25  Teachers,  60  Writing  Machines,  17,000  Gradu- 
ates; over  300  graduates  annually  placed  in  posi- 
tions with  the  leading  firms  of  the  coast. 

Recently  Awarded  the  Silver 
Medal  at  Paris  Exposition. 
as-Write  for  new  80-page  Catalogue  and  College 
Journal. 


Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46iMAIN  ST.,lSANi.FRANCISCO. 
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ENTOHOLOGICAL. 


Daylight  Fumigation. 

H  H  Holmes  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Horti- 
cultural Commissioners  of  Southern 
California,  at  Santa  Ana. 

A  little  more  than  a  year  ago  I  tried 
the  effect  of  gas  on  the  trees  by  day- 
light. I  covered  some  of  my  own  trees 
at  noontime  on  a  bright  sunshiny  day, 
giving  the  trees  the  same  charge  as  1 
would  have  done  by  night.  T  lifted  the 
tents  in  forty  minutes.  I  was  careful 
in  this  work  that  no  one  should  see  me, 
for  if  all  that  had  been  told  me  in  re- 
gard to  daylight  fumigation  was  true  I 
was  surely  killing  my  trees:  but  when 
after  forty  minutes  had  passed  I  pulled 
my  tents  off,  and  for  twenty-four  hours 
looked  at  my  trees.  I  saw  no  change  in 
them.  The  gas— a  full  charge— had 
not  done  them  any  injury.  Then  I  de- 
termined to  try  experimenting  further 
by  daylight  fumigation  if  I  could  get 
the  consent  of  any  owner  whose  trees 
were  infested  with  scale  to  let  me  cover 
them  by  day.  1  had  no  trouble  in  find- 
ing the  man  who  was  ready  and  will- 
ing. W.  H.  Jamison  had  some  lemon 
trees  badly  infested  and  I  placed  the 
tents  on  them  in  a  hot  day  just  after 
12  m.  and  gave  them  a  full  charge- 
only  three  trees— and  again  waited  the 
results.  There  was  no  injury  to  the 
trees  and  the  scale  was  all  killed.  Mr. 
Jamison  was  satisfied  with  the  result 
and  was  anxious  that  I  should  do  his 
fumigation  by  day.  From  this  I  en- 
tered all  my  work  by  day  until  the 
wind  interfered.  On  the  last  day  of 
February,  1901,  I  covered  trees  in  W. 
Dyers'  grove  from  10  a.  m.  until  2  p.  m. 
— a  day  when  the  sun  seemed  so  hot 
that  one  could  scarcely  endure  its  rays. 
In  this  work  I  used  full  charge  of  the 
chemicals.  The  foliage  on  the  top  to 
ward  the  sun  was  slightly  scorched,  but 
so  little  that  Mr.  Dyer,  a  close  ob- 
server, never  noticed  it.  I  had  been 
told  by  different  persons  who  had  been 
interested  in  this  work  that  it  could 
not  be  done  by  day,  and  some  of  them 
who  had  long  experience  in  the  work 
told  me  that  they  had  had  all  the  day- 
light fumigation  they  wanted,  as  they 
had  to  pay  damages  for  burning  trees, 
all  of  which  went  to  intimidate  me  in 
the  work,  making  me  cautious.  In 
Mr.  Christensen's  grove,  where  I  did 
the  work,  the  lemon  trees  had  just 
made  a  vigorous  growth;  the  tops  (new 
growth)  were  burned — in  fact,  looked 
as  though  a  fire  had  been  near  them. 
I  watched  them  day  by  day,  until  I 
noticed  the  new  bud  and  leaf  starting 
from  the  same  wood  that  had  the 
burned  leaf.  Hope  began  to  rise. 
When  I  met  Mr.  D.  I  told  him  his  trees 
were  burned  a  little.  "  Yes,"  says  he, 
"but  not  injured  in  the  least,  and  1 
k-now  you  killed  the  scale." 

Mr.  Crittinden  wanted  me  to  fumi- 
gate his  orchard  by  day,  and  he  wanted 
to  help  on  the  work.  We  did  his  work- 
on  two  cloudy  days,  the  sun  not  ap- 
pearing on  either  day,  and  results  were 
entirely  satisfactory.  I  find  fumiga- 
tion by  daylight  all  right,  providing 
the  weather  is  favorable. 

1st.  There  must  be  no  wind. 

2nd.  The  trees  must  be  dry  when 
covered. 

3rd.  I  would  leave  the  tents  on  forty 
minutes,  and  no  longer. 

I  have  fumigated  several  hundred 
trees  by  day,  and  the  difference  in  cost 
has  been  about  16%  in  favor  of  day 
work,  and  I  think  by  later  experiments 
that  daylight  fumigation  can  also  be 
done  with  10%  or  12%  less  of  the  chem- 
ical than  at  night. 


There  is  more  Catarrh  in  this  section  of  the 
country  than  all  other  diseases  put  together,  and 
until  the  last  few  years  was  supposed  to  be  incur- 
able. For  a  great  many  years  doctors  pronounced 
it  a  local  disease,  and  prescribed  local  remedies, 
and  by  constantly  failing  to  cure  with  local  treat- 
ment, pronounced  it  incurable.  Science  has  proven 
catarrh  to  be  a  constitutional  disease,  and  there- 
fore requires  constitutional  treatment.  Hall's 
Catarrh  Cure,  manufactured  by  F.  J.  Cheney  &  Co., 
Toledo,  O.,  is  the  only  constitutional  cure  on  the 
market.  It  is  taken  Internally  in  doses  from  10 
drops  to  a  teaspoonful.  It  acts  directly  on  the 
blood  and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system.  They 
offer  one  hundred  dollars  for  any  case  it  fails  to 
cure  Send  for  circulars  and  testimonials.  Ad- 
d  ress  F.  J.  CH  EN  EY  &  CO. ,  Toledo,  O. 

Sold  by  Druggists.  75c. 

Uall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Hints  on  Chicken  Feeding. 

A  practical  poultry  breeder  writes 
for  the  Oregon  Agriculturist  as  follows: 

Feeding  little  chicks  has  become  one 
of  the  knottiest  problems  of  this  age, 
and  you  won't  find  three  people  out  of 
ten  who  feed  alike.  Our  mothers 
and  grandmothers  used  to  mix  up  a 
little  cornmeal  and  water,  feed  the 
youngsters  three  or  four  times  a  day. 
and  the  old  mother  hen  did  the  rest, 
yet  they  had  just  as  good  "luck  "  and 
raised  as  many  chicks  as  we  cranks  of 
modern  times.  Undoubtedly  the  one 
error  most  frequently  made,  causing 
disastrous  results,  is  in  feeding  too  soon 
after  hatching.  Nature  supplies  the 
little  fellows  with  food  enough  to  last  at 
least  two  to  three  days  after  she  starts 
them  on  the  road  to  broilerdom.  If 
you  will  take  the  next  little  chicken 
that  dies  when  it  is  two  or  three  days 
old,  and  hold  a  post-mortem,  you  will 
find  part  of  the  yolk  of  an  egg.  It  is 
this  which  nature  intended  should  keep 
the  chick  alive  until  he  was  strong 
enough  to  do  some  hustling  on  his  own 
account. 

If  there  is  anything  at  all  that  will  do 
a  chick  good  before  it  is  forty-eight 
hours  old  it  is  small,  sharp  grit.  The 
best  way  to  give  chicks  a  good  start  is 
to  get  them  hungry  and  forever  after 
keep  them  so.  I  do  not  mean  to  starve 
them,  but  give  them  all  they  will  eat 
up  clean  in  five  to  six  minutes,  and 
take  out  all  remaining  food.  For  the 
first  few  weeks,  three-hour  intervals  is 
about  right.  No  doubt  many  have 
noticed  that  if  you  try  to  feed  chicks 
the  same  day  they  are  hatched  that 
the  mother  hen  suddenly  becomes 
ravenously  hungry,  and,  instead  of 
clucking  to  her  babies  to  come  out  and 
eat,  she  attends  to  that  part  of  it  for 
them.  I  wonder  how  many  have  given 
the  old  hen  credit  for  so  much  sense. 
She  knows  it  is  not  best  for  them  to 
have  it,  and  that  warmth  alone  is  all 
they  need,  so  instead  of  having  a  dress 
parade  up  and  down  the  length  of  the 
coop,  she  contentedly  hovers  her  babies 
during  the  best  part  of  the  first  day  or 
two.  On  the  third  and  succeeding 
days  note  the  change  when  food  is 
brought.  See  how  she  takes  it  in  her 
bill  and  breaks  it  up  fine  and  teaches 
the  little  fellows  to  eat,  never  ceasing 
to  cluck  to  assure  them  that  all  is 
right. 

At  present  we  have  little  chicks 
which  we  feed  five  times  a  day — at  6, 
9  and  12  a.  m.  and  3  and  6  o'clock  p.  m. 
At  6,  12  and  6  o'clock  we  feed  johnny- 
cake — all  they  will  eat  up  clean  in  a  few 
minutes;  at  9  o'clock  small  cracked 
corn  and  green  stuff — usually  clover — 
which  we  cut  up  fine  with  a  pair  of  old 
scissors;  at  3  o'clock  wheat  and  clover. 
They  have  fresh  water  and  small,  sharp 
granite  grit  before  them  at  all  times. 
Of  the  corn  and  wheat  they  eat  very 
little  at  first,  but  we  find  this  the  best 
way  to  get  them  used  to  it — by  giving 
it  as  a  sort  of  lunch  between  meals. 

The  johnny-cake  mentioned  above  is 
made  by  taking  one  cup  cornmeal,  two 
cups  coarse  bran,  a  teaspoonful  meat 
meal,  a  little  salt  and  tablespoonful  of 
molasses,  mixed  stiff  with  water  or 
milk,  the  latter  the  best.  Bake  well 
done  or  until  it  is  crumbly.  Increase 
the  meat  meal  ingredient  gradually  to 
a  tablespoonful  when  chicks  are  two  to 
three  weeks  old. 


'  We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co..  San  Francisco,  Cal." 


Squirrilin. 

The  Pasteur  Vaccine  Co.  send  us 
copies  of  letters  from  Idaho  farmers 
who  have  used  "  squirrilin  "  for  the  de- 
struction of  ground  squirrels.  They  are 
very  emphatic  in  their  statements  of 
the  efficacy  of  the  preparation,  which  is 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  a  disease 
among  the  pests,  which  spreads  by  its 
own  force  afterwards.  It  is  said  not  to 
be  dangerous  to  other  animals.  This 
method  of  reducing  the  squirrel  pest 
should  be  more  widely  tried  in  this  State. 
Full  particulars  can  be  had  by  address- 
ing the  company  as  per  their  advertise- 
ments in  our  columns. 

Elgin  Watchei*  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  in 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet.    Elgin  National  Watch  Co..  Elgin.  111. 


SHARPIES 

Cream  Separator* 

nave  Tubular  Bowls. 

use  no  dlaka,  easy  to  ran,  reliable, 
durable  an d  (Secure.  Catalog  131 
and  traatlae,  "Bueuteaa  Dairying" 
free.  TU  e  bed  dairymen  My  airy  are 
the  bed  et/iarator*. 
Sharpies  Co.,  P  M. Sharpies, 
Chicago,  I'l.  Wesi  Chester, Pa. 


CREAM 

SEPARATORS 

The  KEIO  is  light  running,  close 
skimming,  simple  and  durable.  Send 
^    for  catalogue  No.  14. 

a.H.REID,:tOth*Iara*t  Sts.,  Phil»d...  P». 


Publishers 
of  the 

"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers' 
Hand-Book 
and  Guide." 

Price  40c. 


Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
OAKLAND  PUDLTRl  VARUS, 

1X17  Castro  St.  Oakland.  Cal. 


FLEMING^ 


Trade  Mark. 


LUMP  JAW 

Eaaily  and  thoroughly  eared- 
New,  com mon -eenne  method, 
not  expensive.  No  e»re,  bo 
pay.  FREE.  A  practical.  .11- 
us t rated  treatise  on  the  abso- 
lute care  of  Lamp  Jaw,  tree  to 
readers  of  th  ispaper. 

KlemlniRrot.,  chemists. 
Colon  Htock  Tarda,     Chicago,  1IL 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


UOLSTEINS— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERY 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,4-yr.,  8-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butler  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
628  Market  St.,  S.  F. 


IKKSKV8,  HOLSTEIN8  A  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  In  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Oal. 
Breeders  and  Exporters.  Established  1878. 


BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  Individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  in  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 


PETER  8AXE  St  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

tm  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Cal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.C.C.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  9.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  It. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Kden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co..  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 


Cocoanut  Oil  Cake. 

THE  BEST  FEED  FOR  STOCK, 
CHICKENS  AND  PIQS. 

For  sale  in  lots  to  suit  by 

EL  DORADO  LINSEED  OIL  WORKS  CO. 

208  California  St.,  San  Francisco,  Oal. 

\A/all  Paper 

FOR  UNFINISHED  ROOMS. 

Ingrain  effect.  In  blue,  terra  cotta,  green  and 
red.  Put  on  with  tacks  or  mouldings;  no  paste. 
Covers  any  rough  surface  Write  for  samples  and 
prices. 

BONE6TELL  CO.. 
401-403  Sanson) e  St.,       San  Francisco,  Cal. 


San  Jose  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

 Manufacturers  of  

DIPPING  BASKETS.  GRADING  SCREENS, 
FIELD  CARS,  CANNERY  TRAYS, 

And  a  General  Lin*  of  Fruit  Growers',  Canners' 
and  Packers'  Wire  and  Iron  Work. 

Write  for  Catalogue      324-326  W.  Santa  Clara  St. 


FOR  THOROUGHBRED  FOWLS  in  small  lots. 
addresB  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  *  CO.,  Los  Angeles,Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 


MEAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  RoblnBOn,  Napa,  Cal. 


BRO>/.K  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


8.  P.  LINDGREN  &  SONS,  Kingsburg,  Cal.  For 
sale.  Poland-China  pigs  from  registered  stock. 

BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  52630.  S.  B.  Wright.  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  &  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Win.  NUei  A 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 


THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shires.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanforan,  1900. 


J.  P.  A8HLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co..  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


SHEEP. 


FOR  SALE,  35  S00THD0WN  EWE  LAMBS. 

Six  months  old.  Average  weight,  dressed,  forty 
pounds.  Apply  to  T.  W.  THOMSON,  Box  No.  131, 
Scott's  Valley,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal 


R.  H.  CRANF,  Santa  Rosa.  Cal.   Breeder  and 
importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  llBt  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS   FOR    PROFIT."      CROLEY,  508 

Sacramento  St..  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


"BLACKLEGINE." 

PASTEUR  BLACKLEG  VACCINE,  single  treatment,  ready  for  use. 

No  mixing,  filtering  or  injecting.    Applied  with  a  noedle,  furnished  free. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO  ,  Chicago 

BRANCH  OFFICE:    37  SHELDON  BLDG  ,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

THE  DEMAND  FOR  SWINE 

the  past  year  has  been  very  great  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  decline  to  quote  prices  to  a  good  many 
inquirers  as  we  had  nothing  to  ship  We  have  one  Berkshire  boar  farrowed  Dec.  9,  1900,  and  also  two 
Poland-China  sows  farrowed  June  US.  1900,  that  we  can  sell  and  will  describe  them  to  anyone  wishing 
such  animals. 

We  have  a  number  of  young  litters  coming  on  and  are  already  booking  orders  for  choice  pigs. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

SESSIONS    eSc    CO.,    117     I        23rd    St.,    Los    Angeles,  Cal. 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


ROR  POULTRY 


We  have  put  in  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  in  five  hours  it  is  sacked  and  ready  for  shipment.  Ours 
is  the  only  genuine  oilorlemt  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  maruet.   Sample  free.   Try  It  for  your  poultry. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  Yolo  Sts.,  San  Francisco.    {Succestors  to  Emery  Fertilizer  Co.) 


$50.°°  RANGE  F^OR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  TEE 

Wll  I  APIt  STFFI    PANfiF  into  every  section  of  the  United  States, 
KA1>UC  we  wU1  f(Jr  a  short  Ume  dellver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  125.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  ISO. 00.  It  has  six  8-lnch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  is  30x34  Inches.  Oven 
12  inches  high,  17  inches  wide  and  21J4  inches  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  (or  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
Best  Range  made.  WM.  G.  W1XLARD,  Manufacturer,  61B  N.  fourth 
St.,  St.  Lonls,  Bio.    Will  ship  C.  O.  D.  with  privilege  of  examination. 
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STUDEBAKER  20-  CENTURY  WAGON 


IPS 

.<-    A  ...  V   


De  Laval 

Cream  Separators 

A  boon  to 
The  Farmer's  Wife 

250,000  now  in  use 
Earn  $10.-  extra 
per  cow  each  year 

Highest  Award  at  Paris 

Write  for  catalogue 


DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  CO. 


THE  DAIRY. 

Farm-House  Cheese  Making. 

It  seems  strange  to  me,  says  Mrs.  J. 
A.  Reeher,  of  Oregon,  in  the  Orange 
Judd  Farmer,  that  farmers'  wives  no 
longer  make  the  cheese  used  in  their 
families.  I  make  all  the  cheese  in  use 
and  sell  all  I  can  spare  to  campers  and 
city  folks.  It  is  no  more  work  to  make 
a  ten  or  twelve-pound  cheese  than  it  is 
to  make  that  much  good  butter.  Here 
are  plain  directions  so  any  one  can 
make  a  good  cheese  with  the  ordinary 
utensils  found  in  a  farmhouse: 

Put  your  boiler  on  the  stove  and  fill 
it  with  milk.  You  can  save  more  than 
one  milking  if  necessary,  but  be  sure  it 
is  sweet  and  with  all  the  cream  stirred 
into  it.  Heat  the  milk  to  90°,  stirring 
it  all  the  time.  Remove  to  a  table  and 
stir  thoroughly  through  it  one  small  tea- 
spoon of  liquid  rennet.  Cover  and  let  it 
alone  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes,  when 
the  curd  will  be  set.  Then  take  a  long, 
very  thin  strip  of  wood  and  cut  the 
curd  into  inch  squares.  Again  cover 
and  leave  for  half  an  hour,  till  the  whey 
rises  to  the  top  of  the  curd.  Now  take 
a  piece  of  cheesecloth  and  spread  over 
curd,  and  with  a  cup  dip  off  all  the 
whey  you  can.  During  the  process 
turn  the  curd  over  and  keep  pressing 
it  down  until  it  is  a  hard,  crumbly  mass 
resembling  Dutch  cheese.  Be  slow  and 
careful,  or  you  will  lose  much  cream. 
It  takes  almost  a  hour  to  dip  the  whey 
off  properly,  and  get  the  curd  into  the 
right  condition. 

When  this  is  done,  have  a  washtub 
nearly  half  filled  with  hot  water.  Put 
your  boiler,  with  the  curd  in  it,  into 
the  tub  and  keep  stirring  the  curd 
with  your  hands  until  it  is  heated  up  to 
110°.  Then  cover  closely  and  keep  it 
at  this  heat  until  a  bit  of  curd  squeaks 
when  you  put  it  between  your  teeth. 
Mix  two  heaping  tablespoonfuls  of  salt 
through  the  curd,  tilt  the  boiler  and 
pour  off  all  the  whey  you  can.  Then 
put  a  piece  of  cheesecloth  over  your 
hoop — a  steamer  makes  a  good  hoop — 
and  pack  the  curd  carefully  into  it. 
Arrange  the  cloth  smoothly  over  the 
top  and  put  a  board  which  fits  snugly 
inside  over  it.  The  best  way  is  to  have 
a  hoop  made  of  galvanized  iron;  8  inches 
across  and  10  inches  deep  is  a  good 
size. 

Pile  heavy  weights  on  the  cheese,  the 
more  the  better.  Take  it  out  and  turn 
it  the  next  day,  then  put  it  back  under 
the  weight  and  leave  another  day. 
Then  take  it  out  of  the  hoop,  bandage 
it  and  grease  it  all  over  with  butter. 
Put  it  in  a  cool  room  and  turn  every 
day.  Keep  well  greased  and  no  flies 
will  bother  it.  If  mold  forms,  scrape 
it  off  and  grease  again.  In  five  weeks 
it  will  be  good,  and  will  keep  on  getting 
better  for  three  months  if  kept  in  a 
cool  place,  as  warmth  soon  makes  it 
turn  Strong. 

The  Deadly  Oleander. 

The  Colusa  Sun  brings  a  severe  ar- 
raignment against  the  oleander.  It 
tells  of  the  death  of  the  four-months-old 
baby  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Emil  Crique  of 
Grand  Island.    The  life  of  the  little  one 


was  cut  short  by  drinking  milk  from  a 
cow  that  had  been  eating  some  poison- 
ous weed,  supposed  to  have  been  an 
oleander  bush,  that  grows  as  an  orna- 
ment in  so  many  yards.  Tuesday  even- 
ing the  cows  on  the  Crique  ranch  were 
driven  in  their  corral  and  milked  as 
usual,  and  for  supper  Tuesday  night  all 
but  one  of  the  family  partook  of  the 
milk  and,  after  a  few  hours,  began  to 
feel  sick. 

The  baby,  who  had  taken  the  milk 
several  times,  seemed  worse  than  the 
others  and  was  soon  beyond  human  aid. 
The  others  of  the  family  were  only 
slightly  affected  and  recovered. 

We  are  informed  that  the  cow  would 
not  eat  the  leaves  alone,  but  the  chil- 
dren had  been  pulling  some  of  the  flow- 
ers, and  it  is  likely  that  they  threw 
some  of  the  leaves  into  the  hay.  It 
made  the  cow  sick  and  all  who  drank  of 
the  milk. 


That  Australian  Butter  Package. 

Consul  Hughes,  of  Coburg,  under 
date  of  April  26,  1901,  sends  the  follow- 
ing description  of  a  new  method  of 
packing  butter  for  long  shipments,  of 
which  we  have  already  had  mention  in 
our  columns: 

A  light  wooden  case  or  box  is  lined 
thoroughly  at  the  bottom  and  sides 
with  a  layer  of  plaster  of  Paris  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  thick,  on  which  com- 
mon glass  slabs,  with  their  edges 
fastened  together  by  gummed  paper, 
so  as  to  make  a  perfect  fitting  box, 
are  placed.  In  this  box  the  butter  is 
placed,  packed  in  good  waterproof 
paper,  in  ten-pound  packages.  The 
glass  top  is  then  put  on  and  sealed 
carefully  with  gummed  paper  bands,  so 
as  to  make  the  box  air-tight.  A  i-inch 
layer  of  plaster  of  Paris  is  then  put 
over  this  and  the  wooden  cover  nailed 
on.  Each  of  the  cases  is  made  to  con- 
tain about  200  pounds  of  butter.  The 
plaster  of  Paris  being  a  non-conductor, 
very  little  heat  reaches  the  butter, 
which  arrives  at  its  destination  in  good 
condition.  The  consul  is  informed  that 
very  successful  results  have  been  ob- 
tained by  shipping  butter  packed  in 
this  manner  from  Melbourne  to  Kim- 
berley — rather  a  severe  test. 


A 

Few 
Words 


about 


A  prominent  Montreal  clergyman,  the  Rev.  Jamee 
H.  Dixon,  Rector  St.  Judes  aud  Hon.  Canon  of 
Christ  Church  Cathedral,  writes :— "Permit  me  to 
send  you  a  few  lines  to  strongly  recommend 
Perry  Davis'  Pain-Killer.  I  have  used  it  with 
satisfaction  for  thirty-five  years.  It  is  a  prepara- 
tion which  deserves  full  public  confidence." 


Pain-Killer 


A  sure  cure  for 

Sore  Throat, 
Coughs, 
Chills, 
Cramps,  Ac. 


Two  Sizes,  25c.  and  50c. 
There le  only  one  Pain-Killer,  Perry  Davis.' 


IT'S  NO  JOKE 

when  we  sav  that  PAGE  Fences  require  less  posts 

than  others,  and  that  they  do  not  eng. 

PAGE  WOVEN  WIUE  FENCE  CO.,  ADRIAN,  MICH. 


Ol  ETC  HYDRAULIC 

flirt  ENCINE 

ie  without  question  the  engine  for  the 
farm  or  country  residence.  Pumps  more 
ater  than  any  ram  and  does  it  without 
attention.     Never  stops.  It 

fumps  30  ft.  high  for  every 
Dot  of  fall.  Sold  on  30  days 
trial.    Send  for  free  catalog. 

RIFE  ENCINE  CO. 

126  Liberty  St..  New  York. 


[S25  TO  $50  A  WEEK? 

f  That's  what  agents  can  make  selling  Iwans*  Patent  Im- 

'  proved  Post  Hole  and  Well  Augers.   A  man  can ' 
thrice  the  work  with    an    ^^E^^aWa^.  mQ 


'IWAN1'  than  with  others. 


Highest  award   World's   Fair.  ^^i— MMMM^  52 

1893-  Price,  each,  4.6,6, 7, 8, 
-Winch,  $2.60;  10  inch,  $3  00-    Users  value  them  at 
1 125.   Consult  hardware  deaWi,  or  write  us  for  particulars  of 
Jour  full  line,  IWAN  BROS. .  Dept  J2  Streator,  111. 


AFTER.  FIFTY  YEARS. 

At  the  end  of  fifty  years  of  continuous  wagon  construction,  every  one  of 
which  lias  been  crowded  with  conscientious  effort  for  the  bettering  of  our 
product,  we  bring  out  as  the  accumulated  experience  of  all  those  years  this 
"Studebaker  20th  Century  Wagon."  There  is  not  the  smallest  detail  or 
part  entering  into  its  make  up  that  is  not  the  best  that  design,  material, 
workmanship,  finish,  experience  and  the  advantage  of  the  largest  and 

most  complete  factory  in  the  world  can  make  it.  In  consequence  it  is  the  best  wagon 
that  can  be  made.  Of  those  who  bought  the  "Studebaker"  30,  20  and  10  years  ago  many 
are  still  using  them  daily  and  find  them  strong,  efficient  and  enduring  up  to  the  present. 
Well,  this  wagon  has  all  the  good  features  of  the  old,  besides  many  new  improvements. 
Ask  anybody  who  uses  a  "Studebaker"  how  he  likes  it.  We  will  abide  by  his  decision.  Go 
to  your  nearest  dealer  and  ask  to  see  this  new  "20th  Century  Wagon."  If  you  don't  find 
it  there  write  us  direct,  we'll  give  you  the  name  of  nearest  agent  where  you  can  see  it. 

Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ii\d.,  V.  S.  A. 


OWING   to  some  parties  not  being  able  to  take 
trees   they   had   contracted    for    early    in  the 


season, 


I  STILL  HAVE  A  FEW  THOUSAND  CHOICE 

CITRUS  TREES  FOR  SALE. 

The  market  price  takes  them. 

Every  horticulturist  should  have  my  28-page  illus- 
trated catalogue  which  tells  all  about  citrus  trees,  the 
old  sorts  and  the  tested  new  sorts;  also  table  for  plant- 
ing trees,  sowing  seed,  etc.  Your  address  on  a  postal 
card  will  bring  you  one.  Address 

R.  M.  TEA.GUE,  Prop.  San  Dimas  Nurseries, 


OA  L . 


T^HE  above  represents  our  SAN  JOSE  GRADER,  of  which  there  are  more 
in  use  than  of  all  other  makes.    The  sales  of  the  former  to  date  double 
that  of  that  of  any  former  season.    It  will  pay  you  to  see  our  late  improved 
grader  before  purchasing. 

EVERY  DRY  YARD  SHOULD  HAVE  OUR  SAN  JOSE  ROLLER  GRADER. 

We  carry  Cannery  Supplies,  Orchard  Trucks  of  all  kinds, 
and  a  full  line  of  Dipping  and  Processing  Apparatus. 

WRITE  FOR  CATALOGUE  AND  MENTION   THIS  PAPER. 

Barngrouer,  Hull  Sc  Co.,  San  joae,  cai. 


COLT'S  NEW  NAVY, 
38  &  41  CALIBRES. 


Send  4  Cts.  for  Catalogue. 


H.  E.  SKINNER  CO., 

4 16  Market  St.',  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

(Successors  to  E.  T.  Allen  Co.) 

PJTVTO    AMMUNITION,  * 

I.  1  \X  FISHING  TACKLE, 
VI-  U  1 1  <J  9  ATHLETIC  GOODS. 

LARGEST  STOCK.    LOWEST  PRICES. 


The  OLD  RELIABLE 


LICHININC  " 
HAY  PRESSES 

HORSES-STEAM  POWER  CAr^££ 
KANSAS  CITY  HAY  PRESS  CO 
429  mill  5T KANSAS  CITY  MQ 
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Patrons  of  Husbandry. 


Tulare  Grange  Meeting. 

To  the  Editor: — Tulare  Grange  held 
its  semi-monthly  meeting  on  Saturday 
and  the  first  of  its  annual  memorial 
services  on  Sunday. 

At  Saturday's  session  Bro.  Thomas 
Jacobs,  director  in  the  California  Cured 
Fruit  Association,  reported  on  the  an- 
nual meeting  of  the  Association,  lately 
held  in  San  Jose,  and  of  the  re-election 
of  the  old  board  of  directors,  president 
and  secretary.  It  was  the  sense  of  the 
members  that  profitable  horticulture 
requires  that  the  Association  shall  be 
maintained,  and  that  the  efforts  of  its 
officers  to  promote  the  sale  and  dis- 
tribution of  fruit  shall  be  sustained  by 
the  Association,  as  also  their  efforts  to 
suppress  a  nefarious  competition  by 
packers  and  growers  outside  the  organ- 
ization ;  that  the  success  of  horticulture 
depends  on  the  success  of  co-operation 
in  marketing  and  association  for  that 
purpose  ;  that  success  in  co-operation 
requires  that  every  horticulturist 
should  be  a  member  and  sell  his  fruit 
through  the  Association ;  that  the 
action  of  those  fruit  growers  who  have 
refused  to  join  the  Association  or  sell 
their  fruit  through  it  is  manifestly  for 
a  selfish  and  dishonorable  purpose,  and 
it  has  heretofore  tended  to  demoralize 
the  market,  and  that  any  action  taken 
by  the  directors  to  suppress  such  mani- 
festly unfair  dealing  meets  with  our 
approval ;  that  the  provision  of  the 
agreement  between  the  Association 
and  the  associated  packers — that  the 
packers  shall  have  the  benefit  of  the 
increased  weight  by  reason  of  process- 
ing— was  approved,  but  it  was  consid- 
ered fair,  also,  that  in  a  spirit  of  give 
and  take  the  packers  should  admit  that 
the  Association  is  entitled  to  the  advan- 
tage of  any  higher  grading  in  size  pro- 
cessing may  give  to  prunes. 

The  June  topic  of  the  National 
Grange  for  consideration  in  subordinate 
Granges  was  taken  up — "Why  is  our 
agricultural  college  entitled  to  the  sup- 
port and  patronage  of  farmers,  and  in 
what  way  does  training  at  an  agricul- 
tural college  benefit  the  people  ?  "  It 
was  agreed  that  agricultural  colleges 
are  entitled  to  the  support  and  patron- 
age of  farmers. 

The  Lecturer  of  the  National  Grange 
discusses  this  subject,  in  which  he 
shows  that  agricultural  colleges  have 
not  done  the  work  they  are  intended  to 
do;  for  this  default  he  blames,  to  some 
extent,  both  college  and  farmer.  If 
farmers  neglect  to  interest  themselves 
in  the  course  of  instruction  in  colleges 
of  agriculture,  and  if  such  course  leads 
the  student  into  any  other  line  of  edu- 
cation rather  than  in  that  of  agricul- 
ture, the  blame  is  on  the  farmer.  He 
adds:  "  We  take  no  stock  whatever  in 
the  lame  excuse  for  such  a  condition 
that  boys  will  not  attend  these  institu- 
tions to  study  agriculture  in  sufficient 
numbers  to  warrant  giving  agriculture 
the  prominent  place  in  the  affairs.  It 
may  have  been  true  at  the  time  they 
were  established  forty  years  ago,  but 
it  is  not  true  to-day.  There  is  not  an 
agricultural  college  in  the  country  that 
could  not  fill  its  instruction  halls  to  the 
doors  with  live,  energetic  students  of 
agriculture  if  the  sentiment  from  the 
president  to  the  janitor  was  agricul- 
tural and  the  equipment  adapted  to 
such  an  institution." 

The  members  of  the  Grange,  in  their 
consideration  of  this  subject,  agree  that 
in  lines  of  agricultural  investigation  and 
its  corps  of  instructors,  both  able  and 
zealous,  the  Agricultural  College  of 
California  is  in  the  front  rank  ;  but  in 
agricultural  educational  lines  its  facili- 
ties are  inadequate,  and  its  location  as 
an  adjunct  to  a  high,  classical  Uni- 
versity is  an  obstruction  almost,  if  not 
quite,  insurmountable  to  its  efficiency. 
Unfortunately,  this  was  too  forcefully 
illustrated  at  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  University  of  California  last  May, 
when,  out  of  many  graduates,  only  one, 
a  young  woman,  graduated  from  the 
College  of  Agriculture,  the  other  grad- 
uates and  students  present  emphasiz- 
ing their  contempt  for  the  "Cow  Col- 
lege "  and  its  graduates  by  unmercifully 
guying  her. 

The  College  of  Agriculture  of  Cafifor 


nia  was  established  as  an  adjunct  of  the 
University  by  the  regents,  to  get  con- 
trol of  the  150,000  acres  of  land  appro- 
priated by  Congress  to  establish  in  Cal- 
ifornia a  College  of  Agriculture  and 
Mechanic  Arts.  It  can  readily  be  im- 
aged that  at  that  time  a  College  of 
Agriculture  was  an  innovation  in  higher 
educational  lines,  and  but  little  consid- 
eration as  to  the  course  of  instruction 
therein  or  the  propriety  or  impropriety 
of  its  location  was  given  to  it. 

Theoretically,  there  were  many  rea- 
sons for  locating  the  college  at  Berke- 
ley ;  practically,  the  place  is  a  most 
unsuitable  one — its  location  is  a  failure. 

Let  the  regents  undo  what  they  have 
done  amiss.  Let  them  apply  to  the 
Legislature  for  a  suitable  appropri- 
ation to  establish  the  College  of  Agri- 
culture away  from  the  pernicious  influ- 
ence of  the  classical  University  and  let 
the  college  be  removed.  Do  not  tell  us 
the  Legislature  will  not  appropriate 
the  necessary  funds.  At  its  last  ses- 
sion the  Legislature  appropriated  with 
a  free  hand,  one  appropriation  being 
for  $250,000  for  a  pretty  camping 
ground  in  the  Santa  Cruz  mountains. 

Let  the  executive  committee  of  the 
State  Grange,  and  let  the  State 
Grange  itself,  advocate  this  matter. 
Let  the  farmers  of  California  advocate 
this  matter,  let  them  importune  their 
representatives  in  the  Legislature  to 
appropriate  $500,000  for  this  purpose 
and  then  California  can  have  the  lead- 
ing college  of  agriculture  in  the  United 
States. 

The  memorial  services  were  held  in 
the  hall.  It  was  gracefully  festooned 
with  flowers  and  ferns  by  Sister  Gill. 
The  present  being  the  first  annual 
memorial  services,  all  members  who 
have  died  since  the  re-establishment  of 
Tulare  Grange  were  remembered  in 
the  services.  They  were  Sisters  Woods, 
Pinney,  Addler  and  Castle;  Brothers 
B.  F.  Moore,  Andrew  Showers,  Arthur 
William  Mathewson,  S.  S.  Ingham, 
Thomas  Angelo  and  Bro.  Carpenter. 

Rev.  M.  Morrison  officiated  as  Chap- 
lain. The  services  were  simple  and  im- 
pressive. J.  T. 

Without  undertaking  to  discuss  the 
propositions  advanced  in  the  foregoing 
arraignment  of  the  College  of  Agricul- 
ture as  now  constituted,  we  may  re- 
mark :  First.- — There  were  two  gradu- 
ates in  the  regular  course  this  year, 
but  one  of  them,  having  to  return  for 
farm  work,  did  not  appear  upon  the 
commencement  stage,  and  thus  the 
popular  impression  prevailed  that  the 
lady  who  appeared  was  the  only  gradu- 
ate. Second. — The  demonstration  by 
the  students  was  not  ill-natured  nor  in 
ridicule.  Certain  people  have  thus  re- 
garded it  and  have  done  the  students 
an  injustice  by  their  talk  about  it. 
Third. — There  are  over  200  students  of 
the  University  taking  the  agricultural 
course ;  that  they  graduate  in  other 
colleges  is  chiefly  the  fault  of  their 
parents,  if  it  is  the  fault  of  anybody. 
Fourth. — The  greatest  colleges  of  agri- 
culture in  the  United  States  are  parts 
of  great  universities.  None,  for  ex- 
ample, stand  higher  in  their  accom- 
plishments and  in  general  esteem  than 
Cornell  and  Wisconsin  Colleges  of  Agri- 
culture. Their  connection  with  their 
respective  universities  is  like  that  of 
the  College  of  Agriculture  here  with 
the  University  of  California.  No  great 
university  can  be  properly  called  a 
"classical  university,"  as  the  writer 
above  uses  the  term;  any  great  Ameri- 
can university  must  be  true  to  the  name; 
if  it  is  confined  to  or  dominated  by  any 
particular  branch  of  learning,  it  is  not 
an  university. 


MAZZARD  CHERRY  SEED. 

FRESH  CROP.    BEST  QUALITY. 
Write  for  prices  on  all  Fruit  Seeds  and  Raffia. 
THOMAS  MEEHAN  &  SONS, 

NURSERYMEN  &  TREE  SEEDSMEN , 

GERM ANTOWN,  PHILA-,  PA. 


The  Fly  Season. 

Stockmen  at  this  season  of  the  year 
look  forward  with  dread  to  the  regular 
visitation  from  the  fly  pest.  The  common 
house  fly  during  the  hot  weather  makes 
the  lives  of  both  men  and  animals  miser- 
able. The  blow  fly  causes  incalculable 
damage  to  live  stock.  Among  cattle  the 
screw  worm  owes  its  origin  to  a  member 
of  the  blow  fly  family,  and  all  sheepmen 
have  had  cause  to  regret  the  wholesale 
destruction  which  follows  the  advent  of 
this  pest  among  their  flocks.  Another  fly 
particularly  annoying  to  cattle  is  that 
called  the  horn  fly,  and  many  and  various 
are  the  means  used  to  prevent  its  annoy- 
ing live  stock.  As  a  sanitary  measure  the 
total  extermination  of  flies  is  to  be  de- 
sired, as  many  dangerously  contagious 
diseases  are  spread  by  flies  which,  after 
making  a  meal  on  an  infected  carcass, 
carry  away  germs  on  their  bodies  and 
legs  sufficient  to  set  up  the  disease  wher- 
ever they  may  chance  to  wander.  In  ad- 
dition to  flies  other  parasites,  such  as 
ticks,  lice  and  mange  mitos,  appear  to  be 
most  numerous  and  troublesome  during 
the  summor  months,  so  that  any  prepa- 
ration which  will  afford  immunity  against 
attack  from  these  pests  certainly  will  be 
hailed  as  a  godsend  by  all  owners  of  live 
stock.  Lincoln  Dip,  advertised  elsewhere 
in  our  columns,  is  recommended  to  keep 
flies  and  other  parasites  from  live  stock. 
By  washing,  dipping  or  spraying  animals 
in  a  solution  of  this  preparation  such  ver- 
min as  ticks,  lice  and  mange  mites,  if 
present,  are  effectively  destroyed.  Live 
stock  owners  should  address  the  Pasteur 
Vaccine  Co.  and  receive  full  information 
on  the  subject. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co. 's  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St., 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOB  WEEK  ENDING  JUNE  4,  1901. 

675,806.— Typewriter— J.  F.  Ames,  Portland,  Ogn. 
675,583. — Mining  Machine— F.  Auser,  S.  F. 
675,436.— Ledger  Index— V.  C.  Brock,  Wasco,  Ogn. 
675,507  —Soldering  Machine— W.  S.  Case,  Hay- 
wards,  Cal. 

675,508.— Floating  Fish  Thap-G.  Dean,  Samlsh, 
Wash. 

875,440.— Sash  Pull— H.  W.  Downing,  Oakland, 
Cal. 

675.87a.— Quart/.  Mill— A.  Ford.  Golden  Gate,  Cal. 
675,479.— Thread  Holder— Stella  W.  Hart,  Los 

Angeles,  Cal. 
675,698.—  Churn— A.  Haworth,  Hillsboro,  Ogn. 
675,481  — Sacking  Device-C.  F.  &  A.  C.  Jacobson, 

Berkeley,  Cal. 

675.490.  — Rock  Drill— C.  T.  Lltchfleld,  Spokane, 
Wash. 

675.514.  — Gold  Saving  Apparatus— A.  W.  Lock- 
hart,  S.  F. 

675.515.  — Band  Cutter— C.  A.    Long.  Pomeroy, 
Wash. 

675.491.  — Flushing  Tank— Thos.  Mann,  Portland, 
«gn. 

675,521.— Rotary  Engine— J.  D.  McFarland  Jr., 
S.  F. 

675,756. — Cigar— M.  Rclnstein,  Portland,  Ogn. 
675,792.— Penholder— F.  Rench,  Colton,  Cal. 
675,644.— Steering  Device  tor  Motors— A.  C. 

Stewart,  Santa  Paula,  Cal. 
675.503  — Spirit  Level-C  M.  Verrill,  Oakland, 

Cal. 

34,631. — Design  —  H.  P.  Koster,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
34,602.— Design— M.  Reinsteln,  Portland,  Ogn. 


"Little  Bobs"  (Gen.  Lord  Roberts)  in  the 
course  of  his  report  of  the  war  in  South  Africa, 
published  in  the  Official  Gazette  and  also  in  the 
London  Times,  says:  "Wagons  were  imported 
for  trial  from  the  United  States,  and  these  proved 
to  be  superior  to  any  other  make  of  either  Cape  or 
English  manufacture.  The  wheels  were  of  hickory 
and  the  metal  work  of  steel.  They  were  built  by 
Studebaker  Bros.  Mfg.  Co.,  South  Bend,  Ind  The 
superiority  of  these  vehicles  was  doubtless  due  to 
the  fact  that  such  wagons  are  largely  used  In 
America  for  the  carriage  of  goods  as  well  as  for 
military  transport.  The  manufacturers  have, 
therefore,  learned  by  practical  experience  what  is 
the  best  type  of  wagon,  and  what  are  the  most 
suitable  materials  to  employ  in  building  it." 


Are  You  a  Renter? 


much  rather  own  ft  tarn 
L-il.  it  Ton  will  buy  oni 


than  to 


Star  Drilling  Machines 

tud  e»  lo  work  drill  n«  wvlis,  in  about  two  govd  lea- 
you  can  make  :  .  ■  ■  ;.  tnontfh  to  buy  ft  farm 
rur  own  and  be  Independent  the  remainder 
ot  your  days.  Hundred*  of  other  men  have 
done  this  and  wby  not  you  /  At  any  rate  tb» 
proposition  in  worth  looking  Into.  Wn  mall 
catalog,  price  Hit,  etc.,  frt-a.    Ask  for  IL 

STAR  DRILLING  MACHINE  CO.,  Akron,  0. 


FOR  RENT. 

320-Acre  F~arm, 

two  miles  west  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  One  of  the 
best  In  the  State.  Buildings  and  fields  adapted 
to  diversified  farming  or  to  the  breeding  of  fine 
stock.   Rent  Five  (S5.00)  Dollars  per  acre. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,    -    SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE. 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have  been 
used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  in  the  worst 
Infested  districts  of  Callfo  nla  and  with  the  best  of 
results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and  proving  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  Investment  to  the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  Is  tested  and  found  reliable  before 
a  single  dose  Is  put  on  the  market. 

irrif*  for  literature  and  testimonials. 

The  Cotter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

Bacteriological  Dept.,  FRESNO.  CAL. 


PATENTS 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agency 
presents  many  and  important  advan- 
tages as  a  Home  Agency  over  all  others, 
by  reason  ot  long  establishment,  great 
experience,  our  Washington  branch  which 
tends  exclusively  to  our  business  before 
the  Patent  Office,  Intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  subjects  of  inventions  in  our 
own  community,  and  our  most  exten- 
sive reference  library,  containing  offi- 
cial American  reports  since  1790,  with 
full  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents  since  1872. 
All  worthy  inventions  patented  through 
Dewey,  Strono  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency 
will  have  the  benefit  of  a  description  in 
the  Mining  and  Scientific  Press.  We  trans- 
act every  branch  of  patent  business,  and 
obtain  patents  in  all  countries  which 
grant  protection  to  inventors.  The  large 
majority  of  TJ.  S.  and  foreign  patents  Is- 
sued to  inventors  on  the  Pacific  Coast 
have  been  obtained  through  our  agency. 
We  are  conservative  and  counsel  prelim- 
inary examinations  in  cases  of  doubtful 
novelty.  Guide  to  Inventors  sent  on 
request. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO. 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 
PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

 AND  

918  F  St.,  Washington,  D.  C. 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

One  20  H.  P.  Peerless  Traction  Engine. 
Built  by  Gelsen  Mir.  Co.,  Penn.,  V.  S.  A. 

Condition  first  class;  just  out  of  shop  after  thor- 
ough repairing.  Boiler  good  as  new  and  newly 
covered.  Gear  cast  steel.  Engine  has  run  two 
seasons  and  Is  suitable  for  plowing,  harrowing  or 
traction  purposes.  For  further  particulars,  ad- 
dress H.  BRIDGFORD,  39  Stockton  St.,  S.  F.,  Cal. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW  PRICES, 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 
West  Coast  Wire  k.  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


Prune 


"Greenbank"  Pore  100%  Caustic  Potash 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.    VI/.    JACKSON    <fc  CO., 
Sole  Agents,     -     Mo.  123  California  Street, 

SAN  FRANCISCO,  OAL. 

ALMOND  HULLING  and 
SEPARATING  MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO., 

(New  Shops.)  DAVI8VILLK,  CAL. 

School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying. 
1 13  FULTON  ST..  one  block  west  of  City  Ball, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  van  dee  hauler,  Pres't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  (25;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  $25;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


MEN  WANTED— WE  NEED  A  FEW  GOOD  LIVB 
hustlers  for  general  agents.  Position  requires  abil- 
ity and  lntegrltv  and  is  permanent.  Hanafourde 
Mfg.  Co.,  1606.  Great  Northern  Building,  Chicago. 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying:  ground  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  -  New  York  -  Omaha  -  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  -  San  Francisco. 
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JgWW^     I  HE  LR1C559N  jWEDISH 
Telephones 
*  have  beeh  muse  Orep  20  Years. 
They  Always  Talk.  cmr#ffuCt/MrfnMTi>rou 
Catal»cue5  Free. 
ERICSS9N  TELEPHMEC9 
20  WarrehSt.  /i'ewYork./VY. 


KENDALL'S  SPAVIN  CURE 


The  old  reliable  remedy  for  Spavins,  Ringbones,  Splints, 
Curbs  and  all  forms  of  Lameness.  It  euros  without  ablem- 
ish  because  it  does  not  blister.  Price  $1,  Six  for  $5.  As  a 
liniment  for  family  use  it  has  no  equal.  Askyour drug- 
gist for  Kendal  I'm  Spavin  Cure,  also  "A  Treatise  on 
the  Horse,"  the  book  free,  or  address' 
1»U.  B.  J.  KENDALL  CO.,  Enoehurg  Falls,  Vt. 


THE    STOCK  YARD. 

Fine  Stock  for  Stockton. 

The  Stockton  Mail  gives  an  interest- 
ing account  of  recent  acquisitions  of 
fine  stock  by  the  land  owners  of  the  re- 
gion. The  cattle  were  imported  from 
New  York  State  and  Wisconsin  by 
J.  A.  Yoakam  of  Fresno,  who  can  reel 
off  their  pedigrees  for  many  genera- 
tions back.  He  brought  109  head  to 
California  to  sell  to  stock  breeders  and 
dairymen,  and  has  disposed  of  the  ma- 
jority. E.  M.  Hotaling  of  San  Francisco 
bought  fifty-two  head  at  one  fell  swoop, 
and  a  number  of  sales  have  been  made 
in  San  Joaquin  county. 

Among  the  most  extensive  purchas- 
ers here  is  C.  D.  Pierce  of  the  Pierce 
Land  &  Stock  Co.,  who  owns  the  River- 
side ranch  on  Rough  and  Ready  island, 
formerly  known  as  the  Oakland  ranch. 
At  the  time  it  changed  hands  there 
were  about  200  head  of  cattle  on  it;  but 
they  did  not  come  up  to  the  require- 
ments desired  by  Mr.  Pierce  and  his 
brothers,  who  were  the  main  owners  of 
the  dairy.  They  have  sold  off  nearly 
all  their  original  stock  and  have  been 
purchasing  high-grade  registered  ani- 
mals instead.  They  propose  that  the 
dairy  shall  not  be  surpassed  by  any  in 
the  State  in  the  matter  of  quality,  for 
besides  doing  a  dairy  business  they  have 
gone  into  stock  raising,  and  will  have 
nothing  but  the  very  best. 

One  of  the  bulls  purchased  from  Mr. 
Yoakam  by  Mr.  Pierce  ranks  among 
the  best  in  the  United  States.  The  price 
was  $500.  Another,  bred  by  H.  D.  Roe 
of  New  Jersey,  cost  $450.  This  animal 
has  three-quarters  of  the  blood  of  Lilith 
Pauline,  the  champion  officially-tested 
cow  of  the  world  to-day,  giving  twenty- 
eight  pounds  and  four  ounces  of  butter 
a  week,  official  test.  Her  bull  calf  re- 
cently sold  in  the  East  for  $1100. 

Mr.  Pierce  also  bought  a  cow  and  a 
heifer,  descended  from  De  Kol  of  Valley 
Mead,  for  $750.  The  heifer  is  the  sec- 
ond best  bred  one  in  the  United  States. 
He  purchased,  likewise,  two  others, 
Mabel  Hoskins  Mechthilde  and  De  Kol 
de  Natcy  Baker,  for  $400  each,  making 
in  all  a  selection  of  the  richest  bred  kine 
in  America.  All  the  cattle  mentioned 
are  Holstein-Fresians. 

As  already  stated,  the  Messrs.  Pierce 
are  in  the  cattle  raising  as  well  as  the 
dairy  business,  and,  for  that  reason,  es- 
pecially first-class  stock  must  be  kept. 
But  there  is  also  another  advantage  in 
buying  high-priced  animals,  according 
to  Mr.  Yoakam.  High-bred  cows  give 
many  dollars'  worth  more  of  milk  and 
butter  during  the  season  than  ordinary 
cows  do. 

"You  can't  estimate  the  benefit 
which  will  arise  from  this  importation 
of  stock,"  said  Mr.  Yoakam.  "The 
blood  will  descend  down  through  many 
generations,  and  will  find  its  way  into 
many  dairies,  improving  the  quality  and 
increasing  the  amount  of  the  milk  and 
butter  products." 

To  the  man  not  versed  in  cow  lore  the 
cattle  don't  look  high-toned  at  all,  and 
he  would  probably  regard  them  as  very 
mediocre  specimens  indeed,  were  it  not 
for  the  medal  labels  fastened  in  the  ear, 
bearing  their  registered  numbers.  But 
the  man  who  knows  all  about  bulls, 
cows  and  heifers  can  "spot"  them  in 
an  instant  as  bovine  beauties  of  the 
highest  types. 

Among  the  cattle  brought  out  by  Mr. 
Yoakam  were  Holsteins,  Guernseys  and 
Ayrshires.  The  Holsteins  included 
twenty-two  sons  of  Henry  Stevens'  But- 


ter Boy,  the  greatest  bred  bull  in  the 
world. 

William  Hildreth  of  this  county  pur- 
chased a  fine-bred  bull,  Manor  de  Kol 
Sir  Clothilde,  and  a  heifer,  Valencia  of 
Valley  Mead,  for  $625.  The  bull  is  one 
of  the  best  bred  in  the  United  States, 
and  the  second  best  in  the  lot. 

Joshua  Cowell  of  this  county  pur- 
chased one  bull,  Count  Pauline  Paul, 
and  a  choice  heifer  of  Mechtilde  and  De 
Kol  breeding  for  $600. 

F.  M.  Cowell,  also  of  this  county, 
bought  an  extra  fine  bull,  dam  Carrie 
Astrea  (with  a  record  of  thirty-two 
pounds  of  butter  in  seven  days),  sire 
Mechtilde's  Caremie  Collanthus. 

I.  S.  Borden  of  Madera  purchased  two 
De  Kol  bulls  for  $500. 

Dairying  is  becoming  an  important 
industry  in  this  county,  and  it  promises 
to  grow  rapidly.  With  its  growth  the 
interest  in  registered  cattle  will  in- 
crease. The  fine  stock  just  obtained 
by  Charles  D.  Pierce  from  Mr.  Yoakam 
was  ordered  specially  by  him  through 
that  importer,  being  selected  by  Mr. 
Pierce  from  the  best  animals  obtainable 
in  the  East.  Already  he  has  over  100 
registered  cattle  at  his  dairy  on  Rough 
and  Ready  island.  Among  them  is  the 
famous  Lady  Kathleen,  one  of  the  best 
cows  in  the  country  and  a  crack-a-jack 
of  the  United  States.  He  has,  also, 
nearly  the  entire  herd  of  choice  stock 
formerly  owned  by  Mrs.  Minnie  Eshel- 
man  Sherman  of  Fresno,  who  had  at 
that  time  the  best  on  the  coast.  Mr. 
Pierce  bought  all  the  animals  except 
four  or  five  which  he  did  not  wish  to 
take. 


Your  Horse 

may  "'throw  a  curb,"  "start  a 
splint,"  "sprain  a  cord,"  "de- 
velop a  spavin,  thrush,  or 
grease  heel."  etc.  They  are  all 
bad,  but  don't  be  alarmed. 
Get  a  bottle  or  two  of 

Turtle's  Elixir. 

\  Itcures  all  these  troubles  and  Colic, 
|Distemper,Founder,Pneumonia,&c 
"  Used  and  endorsed  by  Adams  ExpressCo. 
Dr.  S.  A.  Turtle.  Wolcott,  Vt-  July  15,  1898. 

Dear  Sir: — I  have  doctored  horses  for  the  last  25  yearB,  and  I 
think  your  Elixir  the  best  liniment  I  have  ever  utsd,  and  I  would 
recommend  it  to  any  one,  C.  M.  GUYER. 

TUTTLE'S  FAMILY  ELIXIR  cures  rheumatism,  sprains, 
bruises,  etc.  Kills  pain  instantly.  Our  100-page  book, 
j  "Veterinary  Experience,"  FltEE. 

i  Tuttle*n  Elixir  Co.,  88  Beverly  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

487  O'Farrell  St.,  San  Fnimlw.-o,  Cal. 
I         Beware  of  so-called  Elixirs — none  genuine  but  Tutlle*s- 
Avoid  all  blisters;  they  offer  only  temporary  relief  if  any. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES.  ? 


Standard  and  ^  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  for  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 
WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Cal. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3H-4-3  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS. 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 

Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,   moffltt   dk   T  o  w  n  m , 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

No».  85-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOFFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  00...'..~~.Portl»na,  Or. 


Made 

Standard 
1M1  Co. 


In  every  town 
and  village 
may  be  had, 
the 


Mica 

Axle 
Grease 


that  makes  your 
horses  glad. 


Electric,  Railway  and 
Manufacturers'  Supply  Co. 

548  MISSION  ST., 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  AND 
ELECTRICAL  SPECIALTIES. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents  ::!!::::: 

ERICSSON  TELEPHONE  COMPANY. 


WE  CARRY  FULL  LINE  OF  ABOVE  GOODS. 


Minute. 


STEEL  KING 

BELT  POWER 

HAY  PRESS. 


17x22  IN.  BALE. 


ALL  STEEL  HAY  PRESS. 


-WARRANTED- 

SOLD     B  Y 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 


SACRAMENTO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LOS  ANGELES. 


INSURE  WITH  THE 

Fireman's  Fund 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CAPITAL 
ASSETS 


$1 ,000,000 
$4,000,000 


Dip  &  Wash  (for  Live  Stocks 

Dipping,  washing  or  spraying  live  stock  is  essential  for 
the  cure  of  Scab,  Mange,  Itch,  etc.,  and  for  killing  and 
removing  ticks,  fleas,  lice,  etc.  Lincoln  Dip  is  com- 
^  posed  of  nicotine,  sulphur  and  valuable  oils,  but  con- 
tains neither  lime  nor  arsenic.  It  is  effective  but  not 
,  poisonous  or  injurious.  Write  for  literature  upon 
t/Ncoi-N    treatment  of  stock  for  skin  parasites. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

BRANCH  OFFICE  :     3  7  Sheldon  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


KROGH 

CENTRIFUGAL 


BRANCH,  134-136  MAIN  ST. 


FOR   IRRIGATION    AND  RECLAMATION. 

Capacity  up  to  100,000  gallons  per  minute 

They  are  made  Horizontal  and  Vertical  and  Direct  Con- 
nected to  Steam  or  Electric  Power. 
IN  USE  ALL  OVER  THE  PACIFIC  STATES. 

KROGH  MFG.  CO., 

9-17  STEVEHSOIT  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 
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NEW  GOODS. 
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NEW  STYLES. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


NEW  PRICES. 

♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦♦ 


DEERE 
VEHICLES 
are  ALL 
RIGHT. 


TRADE 


MARK. 


WRITE  FOR  OUR  BUGGY  CATALOGUE  G 
AND  GIVE  US  AN  OPPURTUNITY  TO 

FIGURE  WITH  YOU.  WE  CAN  OFFER  YOU 
A  BETTER  SELECTION  AND  BETTER 

PRICES  THAN  ANY  HOUSE  ON  THE  COAST. 


SEE    THAT    YOU    H/W/E    THIS  TRADE 
MM  R  K    OIN    YOUR  BUGGY. 


DEERE  IMPLEMENT  CO., 

SAN   FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

FOR    FULL    PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St.,  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Los  Angeles  St.,  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts.,  PORTLAND. 


SEND  ROR  OUR  L/\RGE  C>ATALOCUE,  MAILED  FREE. 


Webster  ll,  Horse  Power  Handy  Man 
feasollne  Engine. 


WOODIN  &  LITTLE, 

^==    312-314  MARKET  STREET,  SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


PUMPS 


Horse  Power  IrrlgalliiR  Primp. 

ForH»nd  Windmill,  Irrigating, Spraying,  Road,  f  t  C  f\1  I\JE  EMniVrCC 
Ship,  Wine,  Whitewashlng.Flre  Purposes,  Power    \jAoUl.,lll  E  Ell  Villi  EiJ. 


-DKALKKS  AND  .JOBBERS  IN- 


Purposes,  Air  Purposes- Pumps  for  every  con- 
ceivable use  and  for  all  depths  of  wells. 


WINDMILLS,  TANKS. 


Horse  Powers,  Road  Pumps,  Hos*.  Brae*        ltf  &  3*  Horse  Power 


Goods,  Pipe  Finises.  Tools,  Ltwt  Mowers,     Webster  Gasoline  Engines. 
IRON    PIPE,  ETC.  Send  for  Catalogue. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  6c  CO.,  Patent  Agents,  330  Market  St.,  S.  F\,  Cal. 


and  CALIFORNIA  FRUIT  BULLETIN, 


Vol.  LXI.    No.  26. 
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THIRTIETH  YEAR. 

Office,  330  Market  St. 


Winter  Irrigation  in  Arizona, 

We  have  from  time  to  time  noted  the  progress  of 
experiments  at  the  Arizona  Station  to  determine  the 
efficacy  of  winter  irrigation  for  deciduous  fruit  trees 
instead  of  the  frequent  summer  irrigation  which  has 
been  employed  by  most  growers.  The  investigation 
has  been  carried  on  by  Prof.  A.  J.  McClatchie,  horti- 
culturist of  the  Station,  upon  the  farm  near  Phoenix, 
and  has  been  conducted  with  very  creditable  care  and 
accuracy.  We  have  upon  another  page  of  this  issue 
a  condensed  account  of  the  methods  employed  and  the 
conclusions  reached.  The  latter  are  fortified  in  the 
official  publication,  from  which  we  have  quoted,  by 
ample  tabular  data  which  have  been  omitted,  with  the 
view  of  presenting  the  facts  most  clearly  and  directly 
for  the  advantage  of  those  who  care  more  about  a  fact 
than  the  way  in  which  it  is  demonstrated.  The  in- 
quiry both  by  its  manner  and  by  the  practical  im- 
portance of  its  conclusions  is  likely  to  prove  of  endur- 
ing honor  to  the  Arizona  Station  and  to  those  who  con- 
duct its  work.  The  Arizona  Station  has  done  work 
far  more  striking  and  important  than  the  stations  in 
some  of  the  larger  commonwealths,  and  it  is  fortunate 
that,  owing  to  climatic  resemblances,  the  results  of 


Green-Manuring  Crop  of  Clover,  Showing  Growth  Reaching  into  Limbs  of  Trees  of  Winter  Irrigated  Orchard,  April  2,  1900. 


'  inn  in  Arizona  are  ap- 
plicable to  considerable  areas 
of  Califoi'nia  and  to  other  con- 
tiguous States. 

The  engravings  on  this  page 
are  illustrative  of  the  text 
which  is  given  elsewhere  in  this 
issue.  The  sight  of  such  vigor- 
ous trees  enduring  the  extreme 
heat  and  drouth  of  the  south 
without  irrigation  for  several 
months  of  the  growing  and 
fruiting  season  will  be  a  sur- 
prise to  those  who  have  seen 
trees  fail,  though  frequently  ir- 
rigated during  the  hot  season. 
As  we  hope  to  show  at  another 
time  by  means  of  Mr.  Mc- 
Clatchie's  demonstration,  the 
secret-  of  the  success  of  the 
trees  lies  in  using  an  ample 
amount  of  water,   storing  it 


Winter  Irrigated  Orchard  of  the  Arizona  Agricultural  Experiment  Station  as  It  Appeared  October  8,  1899- 

deeply  in  the  soil,  cultivating  well  to  pre- 
vent loss  by  evaporation  and  such  deep  stor- 
age_[ofi. water  serves  the  tree  far  better  than 
frequent  surface  watering  during  the  heated 
season  when  so  much  is  lost  without  reaching  to 
the  roots  of  the  trees.  The  idea  is  not  new,  but 
the  present  demonstration  of  it  is  striking,  and 
it  is  wonderful  how  many  have  still  to  render  the 
fact  valuable  to  themselves  in  fruit-growing 
operations. 

The  passing  year  is  making  good  records. 
The  live-stock  receipts  at  the  five  principal  mar- 
kets of  Chicago,  Kansas  City,  Omaha,  St.  Louis 
and  St.  Joseph  during  1901  show  remarkable 
gains  over  last  year,  both  as  regards  April  and 
the  four  months  ending  with  April,  the  official 
receipts  of  cattle,  hogs  and  sheep  in  the  four 
months  just  ended  showing  an  increage  of 
359,417  head  as  compared  with  the  correspond- 
ing four  months  of  1900.  The  rise  in  the  price 
of  corn  is  pointed  out  as  being  largely  re- 
sponsible for  this  increased  movement  of  live 
stock  to  market,  it  having  become  more  profit- 
able to  sell  corn  at  25%  above  last  year's  price 
than  to  keep  the  stock  on  such  high  priced 
feed.  The  receipts  of  spring  and  winter  wheat 
at  eight  markets  for  the  harvest  year  to  April 
30th  show  a  gain  of  approximately  6%. 


Orchard  Used  in  Making  Winter  Irrigation  Experiments.    Three  Rows  on  Left  Side,  Peaches,  The  Two  Rows  on  Right  Side,  Apricots. 

Taken  October  6,  1900,  Seven  Months  After  Last  Irrigation  of  the  Winter,  and  at  the  End  of  the  Most  Trying 
Season  of  Which  There  Is  a  Record  at  the  Phoenix  Weather  Bureau. 


Above  Photograph 
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The  Week. 

The  week  has  been  warmer  and  harvesting  has 
proceeded  favorably.  There  is  now  much  activity  in 
all  lines  of  crop  gathering  and  long  bright  days  are 
appreciated.  Grain  crops  and  hay  are  turning  out 
better  than  expected — the  late  rains  and  moderate 
weather  have  been  of  great  value.  Fruit  crops  are 
seen  to  be  light  all  around;  some  districts  are  almost 
fruitless,  and  we  see  too  much  disposition  to  let  the 
barren  trees  take  care  of  themselves  for  the  rest  of 
the  season.  In  many  situations  this  will  mean  a  loss 
again  next  year  for  the  trees  will  suffer  severely  for 
lack  of  moisture.  If  the  trees  are  worth  keeping 
they  are  worth  caring  for. 


New  wheat  is  off  a  little  and  old  is  unchanged  and 
needed  for  milling.  Shortages  of  wheat  in  central 
and  northern  Europe  are  shown  by  the  free  orders 
received  from  France  and  Germany.  One  straight 
wheat  cargo  and  two  more  of  wheat  and  barley  have 
gone  out.  Buyers  are  taking  new  barley  for  export. 
Oats  are  quiet  and  shading  down  for  new.  Corn  is  in 
lighter  supply  and  firmer,  especially  for  white  for 
export.  1  Jeans  are  quiet  and  unchanged,  with  little 
trade.  Bran  is  steady.  Hay  is  weak;  not  much  is 
coming,  but  buyers  are  listless  except  for  gilt  edged. 
Beef  is  easier  and  quiet;  mutton  steady;  hogs  firm 
and  higher — some  Utah  and  Idaho  arriving.  Butter 
is  unchanged;  a  carload  of  Eastern  has  arrived, 
probably  for  bakers  who  find  their  grades  scarce 
here.  Cheese  is  steady  and  in  good  demand.  Eggs 
are  lower  and  demand  slow;  offering,  both  of  home 
and  Eastern,  are  free.  Poultry  has  been  doing  bet- 
ter, but  is  down  again  to  the  prices  of  a  week  ago. 
Eastern  has  sold  for  less  than  it  cost  and  there  has 
been  some  killing  of  cut  rate  Eastern  stock  to  go  into 
cold  storage.  Potatoes  have  fluctuated,  but  the 
average  is  about  the  same.  Onions  are  easy  and  un- 
changed. Apricots  are  the  chief  fresh  fruit  and 
canners  are  taking  them  at  $20  to  $30  per  ton.  Some 
Bartlett  pears  have  sold  for  export  at  $1.40  per  box. 
Oranges  are  not  much  wanted,  but  prices  are  un- 
changed. Lemons  are  in  a  little  better  demand,  but 
supplies  are  large  and  prices  the  same  as  before. 
Dried  apricots  are  selling  to  some  extent  at  7i@81 
cents.  The  dried  apricots  this  year  are  generally 
high  grade.  Prunes  are  steadier  because  of  reduced 
crop  outlook.  Raisins  are  involved  and  efforts  are 
being  made  to  clear  up  by  large  sales.  Buyers  will 
have  the  advantage  on  the  surplus.  Fine  wool  has  a 
moderate  movement,  but  coarse  is  neglected. 


This  week's  issue  brings  us  to  the  close  of  another 


volume  of  the  Pacific  Rural  Press  and  completes 
the  first  half  of  the  thirty-first  year  of  our  publica- 
tion. Sixty  volumes  are  already  on  the  shelves  to 
welcome  the  latest  of  the  series.  The  last  half  year 
has  been  of  much  interest  in  our  work.  There  has 
been  a  steady  increase  in  our  circulation  and  other 
business  has  advanced  notably — for  all  of  which  we 
thank  an  appreciative  public.  It  is  very  gratifying 
to  promote  a  publication  which  is  admitted  to  such 
close  relations  with  its  patrons  and  for  which  such 
cordial  esteem  is  so  constantly  manifested.  The  in- 
dex of  the  issues  of  the  last  half  year  which  we  print 
this  week  shows  how  wide  and  various  have  been  the 
topics  discussed  and  one  can  hardly  fail  to  notice 
even  on  the  slightest  examination  that  they  are 
closely  related  to  the  advancement  of  the  State  and 
to  the  prosperity  of  the  producer.  We  aspire  to 
truth  and  usefulness  and  are  given  credit  for  pre- 
senting facts  and  ideas  which  are  most  effective  in 
helping  our  readers  to  understand  California  condi- 
tions and  the  practices  and  methods  which  are  best 
suited  to  these  conditions.  We  appreciate  the  acqui- 
sition of  new  patronage  as  extending  our  circle  of 
knowledge  and  influence  as  well  as  strengthing  our 
publication  as  a  business  enterprise.  We  are  thank- 
ful for  a  kind  word  from  any  reader  to  one  who  is  in- 
terested in  our  line  of  work  but  is  not  among  our 
subscribers.  The  beginning  of  a  new  volume  with 
the  issue  of  July  6  affords  opportunity  for  the  sug- 
gestion, to  any  one  whom  you  think  we  can  interest 
and  help,  that  the  time  is  right  for  adding  a  name  to 
our  list.  The  outlook  for  the  coming  volume  is  very 
bright  and  we  would  like  many  new  friends  to  profit 
by  it.  ^ 

Improvement  of  the  California  weather  and  crop 
service  under  direction  of  Mr.  McAdie  has  been 
authorized  by  the  Department  at  Washington.  It  is 
especially  referred  to  by  the  letter  of  authorization 
as  a  "  wheat  and  fruit  service,"  and  is  to  consist  in 
securing  daily  telegraphic  advices  from  not  to  ex- 
ceed twenty-five  stations,  of  which  Mr.  McAdie  has 
designated  the  following  :  Anderson,  Corning,  Wil- 
lows, Davisville,  Vacaville,  Palermo,  Newcastle, 
Napa,  Calistoga,  Cloverdale,  Santa  Rosa,  San  Jose, 
Hollister,  Lodi,  Stockton,  Merced,  Mendota,  Han- 
ford,  Porterville,  Santa  Maria,  Ventura,  Riverside. 
The  service  may  begin  July  1  and  is  for  the  purpose 
of  securing  more  prompt  and  accurate  information 
of  the  crop  conditions  and  outlook.  Mr.  McAdie  has 
long  desired  to  undertake  here  a  special  fruit  service 
similar  to  that  long  enjoyed  by  the  corn,  cotton, 
sugar  and  rice  growers  on  the  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  coasts  and  the  wheat  farmers  of  the  great 
Northwest.  This  favor  from  the  Washington  of- 
fice will  enable  him  to  demonstrate  the  value  in 
such  work,  and  is  a  matter  of  wide  information 
and  interest. 

The  butter  scoring  contest  under  the  auspices  of 
the  California  Creamery  Operators'  Association  was 
a  spirited  one  and  the  three  judges  had  hard  and 
delicate  work  in  awarding  the  prizes — five  suitably 
engraved  silver  cups  of  novel  design.  There  were 
thirty-nine  entries  in  all,  thirty-five  from  California 
creameries,  three  from  Oregon  and  one  from  Nevada. 
It  is  the  intention  of  the  association  in  the  future  to 
hold  four  scorings  a  year,  three  in  San  Francisco  and 
the  fourth  at  the  State  Fair  in  Sacramento.  At  the 
close  of  the  year  an  average  of  the  four  scorings  will 
be  taken  and  prizes  and  ranks  for  the  butter  will  be 
distributed  accordingly. 

The  meeting  of  congressional  representatives  and 
irrigation  engineers  at  Cheyenne  last  week,  to  agree 
upon  lines  along  which  irrigation  propositions  should 
be  urged  at  Washington,  resulted  in  considerable  dis- 
cussion and  a  call  for  a  later  meeting  to  be  held  in 
Washington  just  before  the  meeting  of  Congress.  A 
bill  was  proposed  to  provide  for  the  settlement  of 
the  arid  lands  by  using  money  derived  from  the  pub- 
lic lands,  in  the  expenditure  of  which  each  State 
should  own  its  own  reservoirs  and  sell  them  to  the 
settlers  using  the  water.  The  money  from  such  sales 
is  to  be  used  in  the  building  of  new  reservoirs,  etc. 
Thus  the  public  lands  are  expected  to  provide  for 
their  own  reclamation  and  irrigation. 

The  latest  from  Washington  is  that  Prof.  Elwood 
Mead  is  progressing  rapidly  toward  recovery. 


QUERIES  AND  REPLIES. 


Gummosis  of  Orange  Trees. 

To  the  Editor: — I  have  an  orchard  of  Washington 
!  Navel  trees,  twelve  years  old  from  planting.    As  a 
j  whole  it  is  in  excellent  condition — 720  trees  yielding 
I  4300  field  boxes  this  year.     I  have  always  plowed 
<  deeply  twice  a  year,  cultivated  well  and  fertilized, 
using  ten  pounds  commercial  fertilizer   every  six 
months  and  10  cu.  ft.  of  horse  manure  every  fourth 
period  in  place  of  the  commercial  fertilizer  (once  in 
two  years).-   The  soil  is  the  heavy  red  soil  of  this  lo- 
cality.   I  put  on  75  to  80  inches  of  water  every  thirty- 
five  days.     Two  years  ago  a  few  of  the  trees  were 
infected  with  gum  diseases.    I  cured  them  by  using 
carbolic  and  water  on  some  and  ueatsfoot  oil  on  the 
others — after  removing  the  diseased  bark.    A  few 
more  trees  were  infected  last  summer,  which  I  cured 
j  in  the  same  way.    Realizing  the  disease  as  infectious 
I  have  burned  all  bark  and  kept  all  tools  and  fluids 
|  from  touching  healthy  trees.    This  spring  the  disease 
has  appeared  in  a  considerable  number  of  new  trees, 
showing  a  tendency  to  attack  the  upper  branches  of 
the  head  rather  than  the  bark  of  the  trunk.  In 
some  cases  it  appears  on  both.    Any  methods  which 
you  may  suggest  for  treatment  and  precaution 
against  further  spreading  would  be  much  appreci- 
ated.— Oranoe  Grower,  San  Bernardino  County. 

We  are  sorry  that  we  have  no  information  which 
may  seem  to  you  either  new  or  otherwise  satisfactory 
concerning  the  treatment  of  gum  disease.  The  local 
application  of  carbolic  acid  after  cleaning  the  wound 
is  an  effective  means  of  stopping  the  trouble  at  the 
point  and  you  seem  to  have  applied  that  remedy  with 
the  greatest  intelligence.  The  occurrence  of  the 
gum  on  the  branches  or  upper  part  of  the  trees,  as 
well  as  at  the  base,  has  been  noted  for  some  years, 
but  no  satisfactory  explanation  has  yet  been  made. 
All  investigations  seem  to  have  recurred  to  the  gen- 

I  eral  proposition  that  a  tree  that  is  gumming  must 
have  something  the  matter  with  its  root  system,  and 
this  has  usually  been  thought  to  be  a  lack  of  drain- 
age, resulting  in  standing  water  in  the  soil.  The 
applicability  of  this  idea  in  any  particular  case  could 
be  demonstrated  by  digging  deeply  near  to  the  tree, 

j  ascertaining  the  condition  of  the  soil  at  a  depth  of 
three  or  four  or  more  feet  below  the  surface.    If  the 

j  soil  is  either  too  wet  or  too  dry  it  is  fair  to  attribute 
the  trouble  of  the  tree  to  one  of  these  causes,  and  the 
remedy  is  either  drainage  or  irrigation,  as  the  case 
may  be.  We  presume  these  propositions  are  per- 
fectly familiar  to  you,  but  they  are  all  that  can  be 
advanced  in  the  present  state  of  knowledge  on  this 
subject,  and  this  we  regret,  because  they  do  not 
adequately  account  for  the  trouble. 

Corn  Ear  Worm  and  Its  Work. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  name  of  the  worm 
that  works  in  the  full  ear  of  corn,  partially  or  wholly 
destroying  the  ear  by  the  time  it  is  ready  to  pull  ? 
There  is  a  grub  that  eats  the  silk  from  the  corn  and 
it  appears  and  seems  to  destroy  the  beans.    What  is 

;  it?  Is  there  any  preventive  in  either  case  ?  I  pre- 
sume the  destroying  of  the  silk  will  prevent  the  corn 

j  from  maturing. — George  H.  Healey,  Corning. 

One  worm  or  grub  is  capable  of  doing  all  that  you 
mention,  and  that  is  the  larva  of  Heliothis  armigera, 
a  fat,  striped  worm,  which  also  destroys  cotton  by 
attacking  the  boll.    It  also  attacks  tomatoes  and 

I  eats  holes  in  them.  Whether  this  is  the  same  grub 
that  attacks  your  beans  or  not  we  cannot  tell.  It  is 
always  desirable  to  send  a  specimen  when  you  wish 
information  of  this  kind.  The  same  worm  has,  how- 
ever, a  record  for  bean  eating.  It  is  dangerous  to 
attack  this  worm  by  poison  because  the  vegetables  it 
infests  pass  so  soon  into  consumption  by  higher  ani- 
mals. It  is  stated  by  Prof.  Stedman,  entomologist 
of  the  Missouri  Station,  that  the  Haseltine  moth  trap 
will  catch  the  moth  of  the  bollworm  and  of  the  cut- 
worm, so  those  who  have  bought  these  traps  on  the 
wrong  claim  that  they  would  catch  codlin  moths 

j  may,  after  all,  find  some  use  for  them  in  their  gar- 
dens and  corn  fields. 

A  Local  Question. 

To  the  Editor :-j-I  have  to  discuss  the  question  as 
j  to  which  of  the  two  specialties,  fruit  growing  or 
dairying,  is  the  more  profitable  in  this  county.  Can 
you  give  data  on  the  subject  ? — Reader,  San  Joaquin 
valley. 

Whether  either  one  line  of  stock  raising  and  dairy- 
ing or  fruit  growing  is  more  profitable  than  the  other 
in  your  county  is  a  question  concerning  which  the 
only  source  of  information  is  in  the  county  itself.  The 
way  to  pursue  an  inquiry  of  that  sort  is  to  make 
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careful  inquiry  of  the  fruit  growers  and  dairymen  as 
to  what  their  average  returns  are,  and  to  get  what 
comparative  information  can  be  had  from  men  who 
have  both  trees  and  cows.  In  collecting  such  data 
one  has  to  also  be  very  careful  to  note  the  conditions 
under  which  each  is  working,  which  may  influence  his 
results.  We  believe  the  most  satisfactory  results 
will  be  attained  by  having  both  fruit  and  stock  inter- 
ests associated,  if  one  has  the  land,  the  knowledge 
and  the  will  to  succeed. 

Millipedes  and  Squash  Growing. 

To  the  Editor: — Enclosed  please  find  a  few  squash 
seeds  and  worms.  The  worms  are  eating  the  sprouts 
of  all  kinds  of  seed  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  come  out. 
What  they  do  not  kill  as  soon  as  it  sprouts,  they  eat 
the  roots  and  prevent  growth.  They  are  small,  of  a 
gray  color  and  very  thick.  Can  you  tell  me  what 
they  are  called  and  if  there  is  any  way  of  destroying 
them  ? — Reader,  Cambria. 

Your  specimens  were  badly  broken  in  the  letter. 
Such  material  should  always  be  sent  in  a  little  box 
and  packed  in  moss  or  something  else  which  will  re- 
tain a  little  moisture.  The  fragments  of  a  minute 
worm  are  apparently  of  a  milliped  of  the  order 
Julidse.  These  earth  pests  are  given  to  working  in 
subterranean  shoots  like  those  coming  from  the 
larger  seeds.  They  are  hard  to  cope  with,  because 
they  live  in  the  soil  and  work  out  of  sight.  Gardeners 
overcome  them  by  the  use  of  soot,  using  a  safe 
amount  of  it  with  the  seeds  when  sown  ;  but  their 
methods  are  hardly  practicable  in  field  cropping. 
Nitrate  of  soda  is  also  destructive  of  earth  pests,  but 
it  has  to  be  used  with  great  care,  for  above  a  cer- 
tain amount  is  death  to  the  young  plant  as  well. 
About  the  best  recourse  in  field  work  lies  in  seeking 
new  ground  for  crops  which  they  infest,  by  adopting 
a  rotation  or  by  practicing  summer-fallowing.  Sum- 
mer plowing  in  our  dry  climate  is  fatal  to  these  forms 
of  life.  ^ 

Aphis  Remains  on  Grape  Clusters. 

To  the  Editor: — I  send  you  a  cluster  of  Seedless 
Sultana,  in  which  the  fruit,  which  is  just  setting, 
seems  to  be  dotted  with  white,  scaly-looking  bodies. 
What  are  they?— W.  R.  N.,  Fresno. 

The  peculiar  bodies  clearly  appear  under  the 
microscope  as  the  remains  of  aphides  or  plant  lice, 
which  have  been  parasitized,  and  a  hole  in  each 
shows  the  door  through  which  the  minute  destroying 
fly  has  made  its  escape.  It  is  the  manner  of  a  para- 
sitized aphis  body  to  innate  its  abdomen  as  the  para- 
site grows,  and  to  change  color,  until  it  becomes  a 
roundish  ball  of  a  light  color  much  larger  than  the 
aphis  becomes  in  a  healthful  condition.  In  this  case 
the  old  aphis  shell  becomes  pearly  white  after  the 
parasite  has  escaped,  and  is  conspicuous  enough  to 
attract  your  attention.  Awhile  ago  these  aphides 
were  less  conspicuous  and  were  doing  harm,  but  they 
are  now,  of  course,  placed  beyond  the  power  of  doing 
harm  by  their  abundant  destroyers.  As  long  as  you 
have  the  natural  parasite  so  abundant  as  their  work 
appears  on  this  specimen,  you  need  apprehend  no 
harm  from  them. 

Literature  on  Small  Fruits. 

To  the  Editor: — Does  the  University  publish  bul- 
letins giving  information  on  growing  berries  ?  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  get  some  that  treat  on  this 
subject.  Information  in  regard  to  best  adapted 
varieties,  varieties  that  need  the  pollen  of  other 
kinds  to  make  them  fertile,  insecticides,  or  in  any 
line  connected  with  growing,  preserving  and  caring 
for  fruit  and  berries  in  general,  will  be  very  accept- 
able.— Amateur,  Pinole. 

University  publications  do  not  cover  the  details  of 
growing  small  fruits,  because  that  information  is 
given  in  such  quantity  in  our  horticultural  journals 
and  in  "California  Fruits  and  How  to  Grow  Them." 
The  designation  of  those  strawberries  which  require 
pollenation  can  be  found  in  the  catalogues  of  the 
Eastern  dealers,  who  offer  long  lists  of  varieties. 
Other  than  strawberries  the  small  fruits  have  per- 
fect blossoms  and  do  not  require  special  pollenizers. 
Even  with  strawberries  the  California  practice  is  to 
select  perfect  blooming  varieties,  and  little  or  no 
attention  is  paid  to  association  of  varieties  for  pol- 
lenation because  of  this  fact. 

The  Truth  About  the  Agricultural  College. 

To  the  Editor. — I  send  you  herewith  a  clipping 
from  the  Los  Angeles  Weekly  Herald,  which  may 
have  escaped  your  notice.  It  warmly  approves  your 
commendatory  mention  of  the  University  work  with 


the  alkali  soils,  etc.,  and  the  other  undertakings  of 
the  Agricultural  Department.  I  take  pains  to  send 
you  this,  because  I  see  in  the  papers  occasionally 
slurs  at  the  college  and  its  staff,  and  I  wish  you  to 
know  that  we  have  editors  who  resent  them. — 
Reader,  Los  Angeles. 

The  article  is  by  Joseph  Ashbury  Johnson,  agricul- 
tural editor  of  the  Los  Angeles  Herald,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  our  attention  called  to  it.  Mr.  Johnson 
is  well  informed  and  discriminating  in  his  work.  It 
is  a  fact  that  the  University  effort  is  often  not  under- 
stood, and  people  connected  with  it  not  given  proper 
credit  for  their  industry  and  accomplishment. 
Usually  the  articles  proceed  from  ignorance,  and  we 
never  feel  like  taking  them  up  in  a  controversial 
manner.  We  believe  the  true  policy  is  for  those  who 
know  the  facts  and  appreciate  the  importance  of 
them  to  calmly  present  them  from  time  to  time  in 
the  hope  that  the  truth  itself  may  at  length  prevail. 

An  Enquiring  Turn  of  Mind. 

To  the  Editor: — What  is  the  best  insectide  for 
scale  on  oleander  and  olive  trees  ?  Is  it  worth  while 
spraying  now  ?  We  have  about  forty  trees  that  are 
a  cross  between  a  plum  and  prune.  It  blooms  well 
but  it  never  bears,  and  it  makes  lots  of  wood.  What 
is  the  matter  with  them  and  what  would  be  the  best 
thing  to  graft  them  into  ?  I  am  quite  sure  they  are 
not  Tragedys.  How  wide  and  deep  should  a  hole  be 
blasted  to  keep  a  small  tree  or  bush  growing  from 
five  to  seven  years  ?  I  have  an  idea  of  the  size,  but 
would  like  to  know  for  sure.  How  many  hens  would 
you  advise  to  put  in  a  pen  50x70  feet;  the  house  is 
7x12  feet. — Subscriber,  Sonoma. 

The  best  treatment  for  the  black  scale  is  fumiga- 
tion with  hydrocyanic  gas,  but  it  requires  quite  an 
outfit  and  some  experience  to  make  the  application. 
The  best  spray  is  kerosene  emulsion,  or  the  distillate 
spray  described  in  our  issue  of  January  26th  ult.  It 
is  a  good  time  for  treatment  in  July  and  August,  as 
the  insects  have  hatched  and  are  unprotected.  You 
evidently  have  a  plum  which  has  the  bad  habit  of  shy 
bearing.  The  easiest  recourse  would  be  to  graft  over 
the  trees  next  winter  to  any  satisfactory  variety  you 
have.  As  for  blasting  a  hole  for  a  small  tree  or 
shrub  it  is  not  so  much  of  a  question  how  large  the 
hole  is  as  how  well  you  care  for  the  tree,  with  just 
the  right  amount  of  water  and  fertilizer  to  keep  it 
growing  well.  Some  people  make  holes  to  bedrock 
or  hardpan  4  feet  square  and  5  feet  deep,  and  some 
only  make  a  hole  2  feet  each  way.  Suppose  you  take 
a  medium  size  and  make  it  3  feet  in  all  directions. 
You  can  successfully  keep  forty  hens  in  such  area  as 
you  mention  if  you  are  diligent  about  cleanliness  of 
house  and  yard  and  feed  balanced  rations,  not  omit- 
ting plenty  of  green  stuff. 

Squirrel  Poison. 

To' the  Editor: — Will  you  through  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press  give  me  a  recipe  for  making  squirrel 
poison  (wheat)  in  which  the  principal  poison  used  is 
either  strychnine  or  cyanide  of  potassium  ? — S.  J.  M., 
Sargents. 

We  have  given  this  formula  several  times  but  some 
may  not  yet  have  it.  It  has  been  found  exceedingly 
effective:  Strychnine  1  ounce,  cyanide  of  potassium 
1J  ounces,  eggs  1  dozen,  honey  1  pint,  vinegar  1J 
pints,  barley  30  pounds.  Dissolve  strychnine  in  the 
vinegar,  pulverizing  it  in  the  vinegar,  or  it  will  gather 
in  a  lump.  See  that  it  is  all  dissolved.  Dissolve  the 
cyanide  of  potassium  in  a  little  water.  Beat  the 
eggs.  Mix  all  the  ingredients  together  thoroughly 
before  adding  to  the  barley;  then  let  it  stand  twenty- 
four  hours,  mixing  often.  Spread  out  to  dry  before 
using,  as  it  will  mold  if  put  away  wet.  In  wheat  dis- 
tricts use  wheat  and  in  barley  districts  use  barley, 
as  the  rodents  seem  to  eat  it  better.  Look  out  for 
your  poultry  and  stock. 

Red  Spider  on  the  Olive. 

To  the  Editor: — Do  red  spiders  or  yellow  mites 
attack  the  olive  ?  I  have  noted  the  appearance  of  a 
web  resembling  that  of  the  red  spider  on  the  foliage 
of  the  olive  but  have  been  unable  to  note  any  real 
damage  done  or  to  detect  the  presence  of  the  spider 
or  mite. — J.  H.  A.,  Corning. 

We  do  not  recall  an  instance  of  injury  done  to  the 
olive  by  the  red  spider;  at  the  same  time,  this  insect 
is  so  wide  in  its  choice  of  food  plants  that  we  would 
not  be  at  all  surprised  to  find  it  infesting  the  olive. 
The  best  test  would  be  for  you  to  send,  in  a  small 
pasteboard  box  by  mail,  specimens  of  such  leaves  and 
twigs  which  you  think  may  be  infested  with  the  red 
spider. 


Beneficial  Insects. 

To  the  Editor: — I  wish  to  inquire  where  I  can  get 
the  ladybugs  which  are  the  greatest  enemies  of 
woolly  aphis  and  San  Jose  scale,  as  I  desire  to  get  a 
quantity  of  them. — Grower,  Lompoc. 

Beneficial  ladybugs  are  being  systematically  bred 
by  Alexander  Craw,  entomologist  of  the  State  Board 
of  Horticulture,  Clay  street  dock,  San  Francisco.  If 
you  apply  directly  to  him  he  will  furnish  you  colonies 
of  whatever  he  has  available.  It  is  just  now  time  to 
apply  for  this  summer's  distribution. 


WEATHER   AND  CROPS. 

Report  of  the  U.  S.  Weather  Service  for  Week  Ending 
June  24,  1901. 

Albxanpbr  McAdib,  Forecast  Official  and  Section  Director. 

SACRAMENTO  VALLEY. 

Conditions  have  been  favorable  for  all  crops  during 
the  week,  and  grain  and  fruit  have  matured  rapidly. 
Grain  harvest  is  progressing-  in  all  sections  ;  the  yield 
is  reported  large  and  quality  excellent.  Haying  is 
not  yet  completed  ;  a  heavy  crop  is  being  harvested. 
Potatoes  are  yielding  a  good  crop.  Corn,  hops  and 
garden  vegetables  are  doing  well.  Tragedy  prunes 
and  early  peaches  are  being  gathered,  and  are  yielding 
good  crops.  Apricot  drying  is  progressing.  Grapes 
and  citrus  fruits  are  in  good  condition,  and  will  prob- 
ably yield  fully  average  crops. 

COAST  AND  BAY  SECTIONS. 

The  weather  has  been  slightly  warmer  than  during 
the  preceding  week,  causing  more  rapid  maturing  of 
the  grain  and  fruit  crops.  Grain  harvest  is  progressing 
in  nearly  all  the  sections,  and  an  excellent  crop  is  be- 
ing gathered  in  most  places ;  the  yield  is  reported  very 
light,  however,  in  portions  of  Lake  county.  Hay 
making  continues  and  baling  is  in  progress ;  the  yield 
and  quality  are  reported  good.  Large  shipments  of 
hay  are  being  made  daily  from  Hollister.  Grapes  are 
looking  well,  but  owing  to  the  late  spring  frosts  in 
some  sections,  will  yield  less  than  an  average 
crop.  Peaches  and  prunes  will  also  yield  light  crops 
in  many  places.  Citrus  fruits  are  looking  well.  Hops, 
sugar  beets  and  corn  are  making  good  growth. 

SAN  JOAQUIN  VALLEY. 

The  weather  has  been  clear,  with  warm  days  and 
cool  nights  during  the  past  week.  These  conditions 
have  been  favorable  for  ripening  and  harvesting  of 
grain  and  all  kinds  of  fruit.  The  grain  harvest  is 
progressing  nicely,  and  yield  and  quality  are  generally 
satisfactory.  The  cool  nights  have  delayed  grain 
ripening  somewhat,  but  this  is  not  injurious,  as  it 
allows  the  heads  a  better  opportunity  to  fill.  Deciduous 
fruits  are  maturing  and  ripening  rapidly,  and  can- 
neries and  dryers  are  in  full  operation.  The  apricot 
crop  will  be  light.  Melons  are  making  good  progress. 
The  second  crop  of  alfalfa  is  being  cut  in  some  localities, 
both  the  yield  and  quality  being  good.  Stock  of  all 
kinds  are  in  good  condition,  and  water  for  irrigation 
is  plentiful. 

SOUTHERN  CALIFORNIA. 

Warmer  weather  and  almost  constant  sunshine  in 
the  interior  during  the  week  have  been  beneficial  to 
grain  and  fruit.  Fogs  along  the  coast  at  night  have 
benefited  beans  and  sugar  beets.  Hay  making,  baling 
and  stacking  are  in  progress.  Grain  harvest  has  com- 
menced in  some  sections ;  the  yield  is  reported  better 
than  expected.  Apricots  and  peaches  are  ripening. 
Nearly  all  deciduous  fruits  will  yield  very  light  crops, 
and  the  local  markets  will  be  supplied  from  other 
sections.  Walnuts,  grapes  and  citrus  fruits  give  prom- 
ise of  good  crops.  The  beet  crop  will  be  the  largest 
for  several  years.  Potato  digging  has  commenced,  and 
a  fair  yield  is  being  gathered. 

Los  Angeles  Summary.— Foggy  nights  and  morn- 
ings in  the  coast  sections  have  been  beneficial  to  beans 
and  beets.  Warm,  and  generally  fair  weather  in  the 
interior  good  for  oranges.  Harvest  general.  Hay 
baling  continues.  Olive  prospects  excellent.  Irriga- 
tion and  cultivating  very  active. 

Eureka  Summary. — Hay  baling  progressing;  good 
quality,  and  crop  above  average.  Grain  is  generally 
looking  well ;  a  few  fields  are  turning  yellow.  Rain  and 
warm  weather  would  benefit  fruit  and  vegetation. 


Rainfall  and  Temperature. 


The  following  data  for  the  week  ending  5  a.  m. 
Wednesday,  June  26,  1901,  are  from  official  sources 
and  are  furnished  by  the  United  States  Weather  Bureau 
for  the  Pacific  Rural  Press: 
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ALAMEDA. 


City,  $400;  Anderson  Valley  Flour  Mill 
and  47  acres,  $400;  1100  acres  of  Davidson 
place,  part  of  Irish  ranch,  $6750;  480-acre 
lot  of  Irish  ranch,  $3000;  T.  J.  McGimsey 
ranch,  2100  acres,  $10,000. 


operations  Wednesday  and  Will  keep  a 
force  busy  from  now  on  to  the  close  of  the 
fruit  season.  For  some  unknown  reason 
apricots  seem  to  be  a  little  later  in  this 
immediate  neighborhood  than  north  of 
the  Mokelumne,  for  cutting  commenced 
in  the  Colony  last  Week.  Mason  Bros, 
have  purchased  the  crop  of  an  eighty- 
acre  'cot  orchard  at  Woodbridge,  as  well 
as  that  of  the  Langford  orchard,  number- 
ing about  the  same  acreage,  in  addition  to 
a  number  of  smaller  crops,  and  will  buy 
up  all  the  smaller  lots,  in  addition  they 
have  contracted  to  ship  fifty  tons  of  green 
fruit  to  the  Sacramento  cannery.  They 
are  very  well  pleased  over  the  outlook  and 
state  that  the  'cots  are  no  worse  affected 
with  "shothole"  fungus  than  last  year, 
while  being  considerably  larger. 

SAN  LUIS  OBISPO. 

Farm  Hands  in  Great  Demand.— 
Tribune:  The  yield  of  grain  at  Cayucos 
promises  to  exceed  early  expectation,  and 
some  individuals  predict  a  yield  surpass- 
ing the  phenomenal  crop  of  1889,  when 
100,000  sacks  were  shipped  over  the  Cayu- 
cos wharf.  The  quality  of  the  grain  is 
said  to  be  excellent  and  the  crop  of  hay 
large  and  of  superior  quality.  The  de- 
mand for  ranch  and  dairy  hands  is  so 
great  that  it  is  feared  a  scarcity  of  harvest 
help  will  be  experienced  when  the  rush  of 
grain  gathering  begins. 

SANTA  CLARA. 

Heavy  June  Drop  in  Apricots.— 
Campbell  Correspondence  San  Jose  Mer- 
cury: Regarding  the  present  outlook  for 
fruit,  it  may  be  stated  that  the  June  drop 
of  apricots  is  unusually  heavy  this  year, 
which  will  make  a  small  crop  still  smaller. 
The  same  is  also  reported  about  prunes  in 
some  orchards,  but  what  fruit  we  have 
will  be  of  extra  fine  quality.  Many  buy- 
ers are  In  the  field  sizing  up  the  crop,  but 
no  definite  prices  have  yet  been  estab- 
lished. Many  orchardists  are  preparing 
to  dry  and  handle  their  own  fruit.  The 
weather  conditions  the  past  week  have 
been  most  pleasant  ahd  very  favorable  to 
the  growing  fruit,  which  is  fast  ripening 
on  the  foothills,  but  it  will  be  some  weeks 
before  it  will  show  color  on  the  more  fer- 
tile valley  land.  The  apricot  growers  are 
reported  being  offered  from  8J  to  10  cents 
per  pound  for  the  dried  product,  and  the 
canners  are  said  to  be  offering  up  to  $40 
per  ton  for  choice  apricots. 

SANTA  CRUZ. 

Fruit  Notes.— Watson ville  Pajaro- 
nian,  June  20:  The  cherry  crop  this  year 
ranks  as  the  poorest  in  the  fruit-growing 
history  of  this  valley.  A  number  of  or- 
chardists have  sprayed  their  trees  this 
summer,  but  the  discovery  of  the  Injur- 
ious quality  of  certain  brands  of  Paris 
green  has  done  much  to  keep  back  this 
method  of  fighting  tree  pests.  The  cru- 
sade against  the  manufacturers  and  job- 
bers of  poor  quality  Paris  green  should  be 

kept  up.  The  packers  who  bought 

Pajaro  cherry  orchards  while  in  bloom 
this  year  did  not  get  much  for  their  in- 
vestment, and  in  some  instances  there  was 
not  enough  fruit  in  cherry  orchards  to  fill 
a  box.  Cherry  buying  was  almost  a  dead 
loss  this  year  and  several  thousand  dollars 
have  been  droppod  on  that  fruit.  The 
cherry  is  the  most  uncertain  of  fruits. 
One  year  it  will  make  a  bonanza  showing 
and  then  will  follow  years  of  failure. 

SHASTA. 

Grasshoppers  Devastating  Fields 
and  Orchards. — Anderson  News:  Grass- 
hoppers are  reported  to  be  numerous  on 
the  east  side.  In  some  places  it  is  said 
they  have  stripped  the  fruit  trees  com- 
pletely, eating  the  fruit  and  foliage.  The 
pests  seem  to  be  going  south. 

Favorable  Results  From  Stray 
Rye  Seed.— Red  Bluff  Sentinel :  D.  Le 
Febvre  exhibits  a  fine  sample  of  rye  which  i 
was  grown  on  Stillwater  creek,  near  An- 
derson. Near  his  place  live6  Mrs.  Mc- 
Avoy,  who  one  day  picked  up  a  head  of 
rye  which  by  chance  grew  in  her  garden. 
The  head  contained  forty-seven  grains, 
and  at  his  request  were  given  to  a  neigh- 
bor, Mr.  Dickin,  to  plant.  After  three 
years  he  surprised  Mrs.  McAvoy  one  day 
by  giving  her  four  sacks  of  rye,  weighing 
over  500  pounds.  From  the  third  year's 
crop  he  had  threshed  thirty-seven  sacks 
of  rye,  or  nearly  two  and  a  half  tons,  from 
the  original  forty-seven  grains. 

SONOMA. 

The  Grape  Crop.— Santa  Rosa  Re- 
publican: W.  E.  Richards,  former  deputy 
sheriff,  now  an  extensive  vine  grower  at 
Skaggs'  Springs,  says  the  grape  crop  gen- 
erally is  less  than  a  full  one,  but  there  are 
patches  where  a  fair  yield  will  be  realized. 

SUTTER. 

Putting  in  Drying  Plants.— Sutter 
Independent:  There  is  a  disposition  on  I 


the  part  of  many  of  the  small  fruit  grow- 
ers in  this  locality  to  erect  and  conduct 
their  own  fruit  drying  plants.  They  be- 
lieve in  being  in  a  position  to  handle  their 
own  fruit  and  get  all  the  profits  there  are 
to  be  had.  C.  W.  Burch  in  the  Stewart 
tract  and  S.  McClure  near  town  are  both 
making  arrangements  to  dry  their  own 
fruit. 

Trees  Heavily  Lai)en  With 
FRUIT.  —  Sutter  Independent:  F.  fe. 
Weast  took  a  trip  among  the  Antelope 
valley  orchards  and  at  the  Ding  Sang 
Co. '8  orchard  and  garden  on  Antelope 
creek.  On  the  Cone  ranch  he  found  that 
the  Muir  and  Crawford  peach  trees  were 
hanging  so  heavy  with  fruit  that  the 
orchard  men  are  already  beginning  to 
prop  up  the  branches  to  keep  them  frdm 
breaking  down.  He  says  there  will  be  a 
medium  Crop  ot  apricots  on  the  place, 
some  trees  bearing  pretty  good  crops. 
He  brought  with  him  a  branch  from  a 
prune  tree  that  was  covered  with  healthy, 
fair-sized  prunes.  They  were  so  thick  on 
the  little  branch  that  they  looked  almost 
like  a  cluster  of  grapes.  The  branch  was 
not  more  than  2J  feet  long  and  on  it  there 
were  125  prunes. 

Price  of  Pears  Jumping.  —  Sutter 
Independent:  The  pear  growers  who  con- 
tracted to  the  Canners"  Association  at 
$22.50and  $25arenow  "sorry  they  spoke.'' 
Many  growers  who  did  not  contract  their 
fruit  have  already  sold  their  pears  for 
$35,  and  it  is  thought  they  may  go  even 
higher  in  price. 

TULARE. 

Money  in  Fruit.— Visalla  Times:  The 
Visalia  Fruit  ft  Land  Co.  owns  440  acres 
of  the  best  land  in  Tulare  county.  It  Was 
planted  out  in  the  spring  of  1890-91  and 
has  borne  a  crop  of  fruit  ever  since  189^3. 
The  yield  of  peaches  has  been  little  short 
of  marvelous  and  the  place  will  probably 
net  $40,000  this  year. 

Seriously  Hurt  dy  a  Harvester.— 
Tulare  Register:  William  Keating  was 
badiy  hurt  last  Tuesday  by  a  harvester. 
He  was  leaning  over  a  shaft  to  fill  an  oil 
cup  when  his  overalls  caught  on  a  set 
screw  and  he  was  hurled  around  the  shaft 
three  times  before  the  big  machine  could 
be  stopped  and  the  man  extricated  from 
his  predicament.  Just  how  badly  he  is 
hurt  is  not  known,  but  his  shoulder  was 
broken  and  it  is  likely  that  he  was  other- 
wise injured.  His  clothing  had  to  be 
taken  off  him  before  he  could  be  taken  out 
of  the  machine. 

An  Old  Rooster.— Tulare  Advance: 
E.  Moore  thinks  he  has  the  oldest  rooster 
In  the  whole  country.  He  brought  the 
fowl  with  him  from  Stockton  over  eleven 
years  ago,  and  says  that,  now  he  has  lived 
this  long,  he  expects  to  keep  him  just  to 
see  how  many  winters  he  will  go  through. 

First  Wheat.— Stockton  Record:  The 
first  carload  of  wheat  to  arrive  in  Stock- 
ton came  Friday,  the  14th  inst.,  from 
Terra  Bella,  Tulare  county,  and  was  con- 
signed  to  the  Farmers'  Union.  It  is  fine 
and  plump,  of  the  Sonora  variety.  There 
were  243  sacks  In  the  lot,  and  the  grain 
was  grown  by  Henry  Hunsaker.  It  aver- 
ages about  145  pounds  to  the  sack. 

YOLO. 

A  Fine  Bull.— Yolo  Mail,  June  7: 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Byrns  has  received  from  New 
York  a  fine  yearling-  bull  of  the  Holstein- 
Friesan  variety.  His  name  is  Ulrika  De 
Kol  and  his  ancestors  are  of  the  most  noble 
of  the  noble  breed.  Ulrika  De  Kol's  sire 
is  Aaggie  Sir  Du  Kol;  his  dam,  Manor  Du 
Kol  Queen,  who  as  a  two-year-old  gave 
fifty  pounds  of  milk  a  day.  His  grandsire 
is  Manor  Du  Kol  No.  21226,  whose  dam, 
Netherland  Kengerveld,  has  the  world's 
seven-day  official  butter  test.  His  grand- 
dam  is  Aaggie  Grace  2nd  Pietertyn.  She 
at  five  years  old  had  a  record  of  over 
twenty-two  pounds  of  butter  per  week  and 
an  official  milk  record  of  over  100  pounds 
per  day.  In  1897  she  won  the  sweepstakes 
and  first  prize  for  the  class  at  New  York, 
Indiana  and  Wisconsin  State  Fairs.  On 
the  sire  side  the  granddam  is  De  Kol  2nd, 
the  foundation  of  this  family  and  the  best 
known  cow  of  this  breed.  She  held  the 
world's  butter  record  for  seven  years. 

YUBA. 

Fair  Yield  of  Grain  — Marysville 
Democrat :  Several  harvesters  are  at 
work  in  this  vicinity  and  the  reports  of 
yield  of  wheat  are  very  good.  The  grain 
is  full  weight  and  the  average  yield  of 
sacks  to  the  acre  is  at  least  two  more  than 
was  threshed  last  year.  In  some  fields 
the  yield  is  very  large,  while  the  general 
average,  both  of  wheat  and  barley  is  very 
fair.  

Discriminating  Praise. 

The  Pacific  Rural  Press  commends 
itself  by  good  reading— very  plain,  some- 
times original.  It  is  just  the  paper  for 
the  rural  districts.— C.  Forkert,  Missis- 
sippi. 


A  Fair  Output  of  Canned  Cher- 
ries— Hay  wards  Journal,  June  22:  Ac- 
companying Supt.  Van  Eaton  through 
the  cannery,  we  found  about  200  persons 
at  work  on  Royal  Anno  cherries.  It  was 
quite  a  surprise  to  see  the  number  of 
boxes  of  this  fruit  on  hand,  so  much  be- 
ing said  of  the  scarcity.  About  6000  cases 
have  already  been  put  up.  The  cherry 
season  will  close  about  July  1st.  We  took 
particular  notice  of  the  size  of  the  cherries 
at  the  grader,  and  the  extras  measuring 
three-fourths  of  an  inch  were  simply  sur- 
prising. 

BUTTE. 

To  Can  His  Own  Fruit.— Oroville 
Mercury:  C.  W.  Reed,  proprietor  of  the 
Reed  orchard  at  Rio  Bonlto,  which  con- 
sists of  over  500  acres  of  bearing  trees, 
will  put  up  a  building  on  the  orchard  and 
uquip  it  with  improved  machinery  for 
canning  and  preserving  the  fruit  grown 
there. 

Good  Reports  of  Wheat  Crop.— 
Biggs  Argus:  J.  F.  Leeper,  who  has 
about  520  acres  in  grain  near  Nelson,  ex- 
hibits heads  of  wheat  which  show  an  im- 
mense yield.  Some  heads  of  the  Club 
variety  showed  four  grains  to  the  mesh, 
and  from  60  to  104  grains  to  the  head.  He 
pulled  up  one  bunch  of  wheat  stalks, 
eighty-four  in  number,  the  heads  yielding 
between  5000  and  6000  grains  of  wheat. 
This  bunch  had  sprouted  from  a  wheat 
and  had  started  out  the  number  of  stalks 
above  stated.  Hundreds  of  fields  in  west- 
ern Butte  show  the  same  splendid  stand, 
and  should  the  price  reach  a  reasonable 
figure,  the  Butte  county  wheat  farmer 
will  get  back  his  losses  during  the  past 
two  seasons. 

Scarcity  of  Work  Mules.— Chico 
Record:  The  farmers  in  this  community 
find  it  difficult  to  secure  animals  to  run 
the  additional  number  of  combined  har- 
vesters made  necessary  on  account  of  the 
large  acreage  in  wheat.  This  scarcity  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  broke 
mules  were  bought  up  by  agents  sent  out 
by  the  Government  to  seoure  mules  and 
horses,  which  were  sent  to  the  Philip- 
pines and  China,  besides  a  large  number 
that  were  bought  by  agents  of  the  Ger- 
man Government  last  year.  Good  young 
mules  broke  to  work  would  find  ready  sale 
in  this  community  at  good  prices. 

Profitable  Orange  Grove.— Wood- 
land Democrat:  On  Mrs.  Hearst's  prop- 
erty there  is  an  orange  grove  of  200  acres. 
After  paying  all  the  expenses  of  cultivat- 
ing the  trees  and  harvesting  and  selling 
the  crop,  as  well  as  planting  and  experi- 
menting with  other  land  last  year,  there 
was  a  balance  of  $20,000  profit. 

CONTRA  COSTA. 

Light  Almond  Crop.  —  Brentwood 
Enterprise :  The  almond  crop  in  this 
section  will  not  be  very  large,  but  the 
nuts  will  be  of  superior  size.  Some  grow- 
ers report  that  the  crop  will  not  be  more 
than  one-third  of  last  year's  output  while 
others  claim  that  it  will  be  one-half. 

GLENN. 

Big  Harvesters  at  Work.— Orland 
Register:  Simpson  Finnell  has  started  his 
new  steam  harvesters.  They  are  drawn 
by  two  big'  oil-burning  engines  which  he 
purchased  last  spring  to  do  summer-fal- 
lowing. They  began  by  using  coal  for 
fuel,  but  finding  oil  to  be  better  and 
cheaper  fuel  got  a  carload  with  which  to 
commence  harvest.  The  engines  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  big  harvester  that  cuts  a 
24-foot  swath  and  delivers  the  grain  sacked 
and  ready  for  market.  The  engines  run 
on  wheels  10  feet  in  diameter  and  the  tires 
are  5  inches  wide.  It  will  take  about  fifty 
days  to  harvest  the  crop. 

MENDOCINO. 

The  Bargain  Counter.  —  Beacon, 
.lune  22:  At  the  auction  sale  held  at  Ukiah 
on  Thursday,  as  advertised  by  the  Bank 
of  Mendocino,  the  following-named  prop- 
erties were  struck  off  at  the  respective 
prices  named:  The  Montgomery  ranch  of 
1440  acres,  $1000;  Collett  ranch,  1600  acres, 
$6750;  Ford  ranch,  in  Redwood  valley,  160 
acres,  $2000;  upper  Luce  ranch,  3200  acres, 
$9500;  Dooly  ranch,  on  Capella  road,  350 
acres,  $2000;  Kellen  ranch,  1600  acres, 
$2000;  Klein  ranch,  140  acres,  $500;  Dono- 
hoe  13-acre  orchard  at  Ukiah,  $1300;  Luce 
ranch,  adjoining  Gobi  place,  near  Ukiah, 
24  acres,  $500;  160  acres  timber  land  in 
Township  15,  Range  14,  $325;  160  acres 
timber  land  in  Township  21,  Range  16, 
$200;  240  acres  timber  land  in  Township 
12,  Range  15,  $300;  144  acres  timber  land 
in  Township  14,  Range  15,  $150;  one-half 
interest  in  160  acres  timber  land,  Town- 
ship 15,  Range  14,  $100;  Carlson  Hotel, 
$500;  lot  in  Point  Arena,  $100;  lot  in  Ukiah 


MONTEREY. 

Remarkably  Large  Crop.  —  King 
City  Rustler :  J.  N.  Besse,  who  has  been 
driving  about  the  country  continuously 
the  past  week,  insuring  crops,  says  the 
outlook  is  for  a  remarkably  large  yield. 
He  had  heard  something  to  the  effect  that 
rust  would  damage  a  considerable  portion 
of  this  year's  crop,  but  such  is  not  the 
case. 

RIVERSIDE. 

Good  Grain  CROP.— Hemet  News:  All 
estimates  of  the  grain  crop  are  only  ap- 
proximations, but  the  number  of  sacks 
sold  to  growers  gives  a  fair  idea  of  what  is 
expected.  In  the  back  country  it  is 
thought  the  yield  will  be  at  least  300,000 
sacks  of  wheat  and  barley.  About  400,000 
grain  sacks  have  been  imported  for  sale  to 
the  various  grain  centers  at  Banning, 
Beaumont,  Alessandro,  Perris,  Win- 
!  Chester,  Hemet,  San  Jacinto,  Murietta, 
Elslnore  and  Temecula.  Hook  Bros,  and 
Wm.  Newport  handle  100,000  more  at 
Perris.  At  Alessandro  a  San  Jacinto  firm 
has  received  80,000  and  expects  to  order 
many  more.  It  is  reported  that  50,000 
will  be  handled  in  Winchester.  Banning 
and  Beaumont  should  require  in  the 
neighborhood  of  50,000.  The  places 
enumerated  have  provided  for  the  sale  of 
about  300,000  sacks.  Temecula,  Murietta 
and  Elsinore  should  require  at  least  100,000 
additional.  Four  years  ago  Murietta 
alone  took  100,000.  Evidently  about 
400,000  grain  sacks  have  been  provided  for 
the  back  country,  extending  from  Banning 
and  Beaumont  on  the  north  to  Temecula 
and  the  Pauba  ranch  on  the  south. 

SACRAMENTO. 

A  Big  Packing  House.  —  Record- 
Union:  The  $70,000  packing  house  of  the 
Central  California  Canneries  at  Sacra- 
mento is  now  in  operation.  It  covers  half 
a  block,  being  341x151  feet  of  corrugated 
iron  with  a  brick  wall  separating  the 
warehouse,  with  a  capacity  of  160,000 
cases,  from  the  canning  department, 
which  will  employ  500  hands  and  turn  out 
150,000  to  175,000  cases  for  the  season.  Oil 
is  used  for  fuel  and  special  precautions 
are  taken  to  lessen  the  liability  of  loss  by 
fire.  A  can  factory  will  be  added  next 
winter.  There  will  be  separate  entrances 
for  each  sex,  also  separate  lunch  room, 
cloak  room  and  closets.  There  will  be  a 
room  for  box  making  and  a  dark  room 
for  ripening  fruit  88x126.  The  cannery  is 
now  running  full  time  on  apricots.  The 
fruit  already  contracted  for  gives  assur- 
ance of  a  heavy  season's  output.  The 
company  will  be  ready  to  can  peas  next 
season.  Arrangements  will  be  made  to 
take  care  of  vast  quantities  of  tomatoes 
next  fall. 

Valuable  Horse  Dead.  —  Record- 
Union,  June  24:  The  Rancho  del  Paso 
has  lost  one  of  its  most  valuable  thorough- 
bred stallions,  St.  Andrew,  which  died  on 
Saturday  from  the  effects  of  a  rupture. 
Every  effort  was  made  by  the  veterin- 
arians to  save  the  horse's  life,  but  without 
avail.  St.  Andrew  was  one  of  the  leading 
sires  of  the  Haggin  breeding  farm,  and 
some  of  his  progeny  sold  for  high  prices 
at  the  sale  of  yearlings  in  New  York  last 
week.  The  horse  was  valued  at  about 
$25,000. 

SAN  BENITO. 

Scarcity  of  Hay  Presses.— Hollister 
Advance:  Thoro  is  a  great  scarcity  of  hay 
presses  in  the  valley.  Farmers  are 
anxious  to  bale  from  the  shock,  as  this 
will  effect  a  saving  of  at  least  30  cents  a 
ton.  The  hay  crop  of  the  county  is  esti- 
mated to  be  about  35,000  tons,  and  the 
hay-baling  outfits  will  have  to  work  lively 
to  get  this  all  in  before  tho  winter  rains. 
Owing  to  the  scarcity  of  hay  presses  many 
farmers  will  have  to  put  their  hay  Into 
the  stack. 

SAN  JOAQIUN. 

Buying  Dried  Fruit.— Stockton  In- 
dependent :  Tho  fruit  buyer  is  already 
making  his  rounds  of  the  orchard  of  this 
county  and  a  good  percentage  of  the  crop 
has  already  been  disposed  of.  E.  K.  Cas- 
sab  of  the  California  Canneries  Co.  of  San 
Francisco  visited  a  number  of  the  orchards 
from  New  Hope  to  Linden  during  the 
past  week  and  closed  a  number  of  con- 
tracts for  his  firm.  His  chief  object  is  to 
secure  dried  fruit  for  Eastern  shipment, 
as  his  company  has  contracts  to  deliver  a 
large  amount  of  this  fruit  in  the  East  this 
year.  He  is  also  buying  green  fruit  for  the 
cannery  at  the  same  time.  There  will  be 
a  large  yield  of  dried  apricots  in  this 
county  this  season.  Good  prices  are  pre- 
vailing. 

Apricot  Drying.— Lodi  Sentinel,  June 
22:    Apricot  drying  has  commenced  on 
I  this  side  of  the  river.    Mason  Bros,  began  I 
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THE  IRRIGATOR. 


Winter  Irrigation  of  Deciduous  Orchards. 

Condensed  from  Bulletin  37  of  the  University  of  Arizona  Agricul- 
tural Experiment  Station  by  A.  J.  McClatchie,  Horticulturist 
of  tbe  Station. 

During  December,  1898,  experiments  were  begun 
at  the  Station  farm  near  Phoenix  to  test  the  effects 
of  the  irrigation  of  deciduous  fruit  trees  during  the 
winter  months.  The  difference  in  opinion  among  or- 
chardists  as  to  the  value  of  winter  irrigation  sug- 
gested the  making  of  carefully  conducted  experi- 
ments along  this  line.  The  question  as  to  how  best 
to  maintain  orchards  in  a  thrifty  state  under  the 
somewhat  trying  conditions  existing  in  the  valleys  of 
Arizona  was  one  of  much  importance  to  the  fruit  in- 
terests of  the  Territory. 

Climatic  Conditions  of  Southern  Arizona. — In 
the  valleys  the  rainfall  is  usually  so  light  that  little 
of  it  reaches  the  roots  of  orchard  trees.  The  soil  is 
seldom  wet  to  a  depth  of  more  than  eight  inches  by 
one  storm,  and  usually  the  rains  are  so  infrequent 
that  the  soil  becomes  dried  out  between  storms. 
Hence,  in  growing  fruits,  orchardists  rely  wholly 
upon  irrigation,  the  supply  for  this  purpose  coming 
from  the  higher  elevations. 

In  the  mountains  the  precipitation  is  much  greater, 
the  fall  of  rain  and  snow  being  sufficient  during  a 
part  of  most  years  to  cause  a  subsequent  heavy  flow 
in  the  streams  that  furnish  water  for  irrigation.  A 
large  part  of  the  water  that  falls  in  the  mountains  in 
the  form  of  rain  flows  away  within  a  few  days  or 
weeks.  The  remainder  slowly  percolates  through 
the  soil  and  rocks  to  the  stream  beds,  thus  maintain- 
ing a  flow  which,  even  though  continuous,  is  not  suf- 
ficient to  supply  with  water  the  lands  needing  it. 
The  water  that  falls  as  snow  comes  down  to  the 
valleys  below  more  gradually,  furnishing  an  increased 
supply  for  irrigation  for  one  or  two  months. 

While  precipitation  may  occur  at  any  time  of  the 
year,  in  most  of  southern  Arizona,  there  are  two 
seasons  during  which  the  fall  is  heavier  than  during 
the  remainder  of  the  year,  and  the  consequent  supply 
of  irrigating  water  much  greater.  The  greatest 
precipitation  occurs  from  July  to  September,  in- 
clusive, the  other  rainy  season  occurring  from  De- 
cember to  February,  inclusive.  The  rain  and  snow 
falling  in  the  mountains  during  the  latter  period 
usually  furnish  an  increased  supply  of  irrigating 
water  until  the  end  of  March.  From  the  latter 
month  until  July  the  rainfall  is  light  and  the  supply 
of  water  usually  gradually  diminishes,  becoming  very 
low  during  June.  The  summer  rains  swell  the 
streams  and  increase  the  supply  of  irrigating  water 
temporarily.  Then  follow  about  three  months  during 
which  the  supply  is  again  usually  less  than  the  de- 
mand in  many  valleys  of  the  Territory. 

Temperature  and  Relative  Humidity. — The 
coolest  months  in  southern  Arizona  are  December 
and  January,  during  which  heavy  frosts  are  frequent 
in  most  of  the  valleys.  During  February  the  weather 
becomes  warm  enough  to  start  the  buds  of  some  de- 
ciduous trees,  and  by  the  end  of  March  all  are  partially 
or  wholly  leaved  out.  The  principal  part  of  the 
growth  is  made  during  the  three  months  that  follow. 
During  these  three  months  the  weather  becomes  in- 
creasingly warm,  the  maximum  temperatures,  by  the 
latter  part  of  June,  ranging  from  100°  to  115°  F.  in 
the  shade  in  most  of  the  cultivated  valleys.  The  rel- 
ative humidity  of  the  atmosphere  decreases  as  the 
season  advances  and  the  temperatures  rise,  evap- 
oration consequently  becoming  very  rapid.  During 
July,  August  and  September  the  weather  is  as  warm 
as,  or  warmer  than,  during  June  ;  but  the  humidity 
is  temporarily  increased  from  time  to  time  by  rains, 
and  the  weather  is  consequently  less  trying  upon  veg- 
etation. From  September  to  December  the  weather 
grows  gradually  cooler,  and  the  relative  humidity 
usually  gradually  increases. 

Supply  op  Irrigating  Water  in  Salt  River  Val- 
ley.— Although  the  rainfall  is  heavier  during  the 
summer  than  during  the  winter,  the  flow  of  the  river 
is  much  greater  during  the  latter  season.  The 
parched  condition  of  the  watershed  and  the  rapidity 
of  evaporation  during  the  hot  summer  months  are 
undoubtedly  responsible  for  the  failure  of  most  of 
the  rainfall  of  that  season  to  reach  the  valleys  below. 
The  precipitation  during  July,  August  and  Septem- 
ber is  one-sixth  greater  than  that  of  December,  Jan- 
uary and  February;  yet  during  these  three  summer 
months  the  flow  of  the  river  is  less  than  one-third 
what  it  is  during  the  three  winter  months.  Hence, 
during  the  months  of  December,  January  and  Febru- 
ary an  average  of  over  three  times  as  much  water  is 
available  for  irrigation  as  during  the  summer  period 
of  most  abundant  supply. 

Prevalent  Methods  of  Orchardists. — The  prac- 
tice.among  orchardists,  before  the  experiments  were 
begun  at  the  Station  farm,  had  been — and  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  is  yet  in  many  parts  of  the  Territory 
—to  begin  the  irrigation  of  their  orchards  during 
February  or  March,  about  the  time  the  development 
of  the  buds  began,  and  irrigate  about  once  a  month 
until  October,  or  as  often  as  water  could  be  obtained. 
During  considerable  of  this  period  the  amount  of 
water  available  was  usually  inadequate  to  the  de- 
mands of  the  trees,  and  orchards  frequently  suffered 


from  drought.  The  methods  of  applying  the  water 
and  the  subsequent  treatment  of  the  orchards  varied 
very  much.  Some  fruit  growers  applied  the  water 
through  temporary  furrows  about  3  feet  apart,  some 
through  permanent  ditches  made  between  the  rows 
of  trees,  and  some  by  flooding  the  entire  surface  of 
the  soil.  In  some  cases  an  irrigation  was  followed  by 
cultivation,  as  soon  as  the  soil  had  dried  sufficiently. 
In  many  cases  orchards  were  seldom  or  never  culti- 
vated, some  growers  believing  that  the  growth  of 
weeds  during  summer  was  essential  to  the  welfare  of 
the  trees,  since  they  kept  the  soil  cool  and  thus  sup- 
posedly checked  evaporation. 

Purpose  and  Scope  of  the  Experiments. — Pre- 
vious to  beginning  the  experiments  there  existed 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  among  fruit  grow- 
ers as  to  whether,  under  the  trying  climatic  condi- 
tions of  southern  Arizona,  the  irrigation  of  an  orchard 
during  winter,  when  the  trees  were  dormant,  would 
materially  lessen  the  amount  of  water  that  would 
need  to  be  applied  during  the  succeeding  summer. 
The  orchards  upon  the  station  farm  had  been  irri- 
gated about  once  a  month  through  the  summer  of 
1898,  water  having  been  last  applied  about  the  middle 
of  September.  During  the  following  winter  all  were 
irrigated  more  or  less  thoroughly,  but  one  isolated 
orchard  of  about  three-fourths  of  an  acre  was  chosen 
for  special  treatment  and  observation.  The  orchard 
consists  of  three  rows  of  peach  trees  and  two  rows  of 
apricot  trees,  set  24  feet  apart.  It  had  been  planted 
in  1892  and  the  trees  had,  therefore,  been  growing  in 
their  present  situations  seven  seasons.  The  soil  is  a 
clayey  loam. 

Water  was  withheld  from  this  small  experimental 
orchard  from  September  until  January  9,  when  the 
frequent  application  of  water  began.  The  orchard 
was  irrigated  by  the  furrow  system  eight  times, 
fresh  furrows  having  been  made  with  a  turning  plow 
twice  during  the  winter.  The  last  irrigation  occurred 
March  29  to  31. 

As  soon  as  the  soil  had  dried  sufficiently  it  was 
harrowed  crosswise  the  furrows  to  check  evapora- 
tion from  them.  It  was  subsequently  plowed  deeply 
and  harrowed  thoroughly.  Durirg  the  two  following 
months  it  was  cultivated  twice.  It  received  no  irri- 
gating water  until  June  24,  and  no  rain  fell  in  the 
meantime.  It  was  cultivated  as  soon  after  irriga- 
tion as  the  soil  was  sufficiently  dry,  and  was  culti- 
vated once  more  during  the  summer. 

The  orchard  remained  in  excellent  condition 
throughout  the  season.  The  trees  grew  thriftily  and 
maintained  a  vigorous  appearance  all  summer.  The 
young  shoots  on  the  peach  trees  were  3  to  5  feet 
long  and  those  on  the  apricot  trees  4  to  6  feet  long. 
The  trees  were  well  loaded  with  fruit  that  was  larger 
than  and  of  superior  quality  to  that  borne  the  pre- 
vious year,  when  the  orchard  was  irrigated  fre- 
quently during  the  summer.  The  results  of  the  sea- 
son's experiments  were  satisfactory  in  every  way. 

Another  Trial. — The  winter  irrigation  during 
1899-1900  was  begun  December  16.  Water  was 
applied  about  as  rapidly  as  the  soil  would  absorb  it, 
until  three  feet  in  depth  had  been  given  the  orchard. 
The  last  irrigation  of  the  winter  occurred  March  5. 

As  soon  as  the  soil  was  dry  enough,  the  orchard 
was  plowed  each  way  about  a  foot  deep,  harrowed 
thoroughly  and  left  for  the  summer.  After  summer 
showers,  a  cultivator  was  run  over  the  surface  to 
break  up  the  crust  that  formed.  In  this  way  an 
earth  mulch  six  to  eight  inehes  deep  was  maintained. 
No  water  was  applied  for  over  eight  months,  during 
which  period  the  rainfall  was  but  two  and  one-half 
inches,  divided  among  five  rains. 

As  during  the  previous  season,  the  trees  remained 
in  excellent  condition  throughout  the  summer.  During 
May  and  June  occurred  the  dryest  hot  period  of 
which  there  is  a  record  in  the  valley.  At  the  end  of 
it  the  orchard  showed  no  signs  of  drought  whatever, 
the  peach  trees  having  made  a  growth  of  about  four 
feet,  and  the  apricot  trees  a  growth  of  three  to  six 
feet.  During  the  dry,  hot  period  mentioned  above, 
the  apricot  trees  matured  a  good  crop  of  excellent 
fruit.  Many  of  the  peach  trees  remained  unusually 
heavily  loaded  with  fruit  that  matured  during  July 
and  August,  the  quality  being  fully  up  to  that  of  the 
previous  year. 

Though  the  summer  continued  unusually  dry  (the 
mean  relative  humidity  being  the  lowest  recorded  at 
the  Weather  Bureau  at  Phoenix),  the  trees  main- 
tained a  vigorous  appearance  until  November. 
Though  having  received  no  irrigating  water  for  eight 
months,  at  the  end  of  a  season  during  which  many 
orchards  died,  no  thrifter  or  more  vigorous  orchard 
existed  in  the  valley. 

A  Green-Manure  Crop. — During  the  two  previous 
years  a  green-manuring  crop  was  grown  in  the  other 
two  orchards  on  the  farm.  Since  it  was  found  that 
the  soil  in  these  orchards  would  not  only  produce  a 
heavy  winter  crop,  but  became  thoroughly  moistened 
to  as  great  a  depth  as  in  the  smaller  orchard,  the 
soil  of  which  had  been  left  bare,  the  latter  was  sown 
to  clover  (Melilotus  indica)  November  6.  The  seeding 
was  followed  by  an  irrigation,  and  water  was  sup- 
plied frequently  enough  until  March  29,  to  keep  the 
growing  well.  During  this  period  water  to  the  depth 
of  four  feet  was  applied.  The  green-manuring  crop 
was  turned  under  April  6.  As  shown  by  the  accom- 
panying illustration,  the  clover  was  twenty  to  thirty 
inches  high,  and  very  thick  upon  the  ground.  Judging 


by  the  amount  applied  the  previous  winter,  the  clover 
consumed,  during  the  four  months  of  its  growth, 
about  one  foot  more  water  than  evaporated  from  the 
surface  of  the  bare  soil  from  December  16  to  March 
5,  1899. 

One  Summer  Irrigation  Considered  Advisable. 
— If  about  the  middle  of  the  summer,  water  is  avail- 
able in  abundance,  it  would  probably  be  wise  to  give 
the  orchard  a  thorough  irrigation  in  as  short  a  time 
as  possible,  and  then  follow  the  irrigation  with  a 
thorough  plowing,  as  in  the  spring  after  the  winter- 
irrigation  ceases.  But  frequent  summer  irrigations 
are  decidedly  not  advisable  under  our  conditions, 
where  the  soil  is  fairly  deep  and  retentive  of  moisture. 

Following  the  above  paragraphs,  which  we  have 
selected  from  Prof.  McClatchie's  bulletin,  there  is  an 
account  of  the  results  of  soil  examination  to  a  great 
depth  to  determine  the  presence  of  moisture.  We 
will  outline  this  at  another  time. 


THE  FIELD. 


Sugar  Beet  Growing. 

By  John  Rdopp  at  the  Chino  Valley  Farmers'  Club. 

The  culture  of  the  sugar  beet  in  this  country  is  yet 
in  its  infancy,  but  we  can  even  now  see,  at  this  early 
stage,  the  great  advantage  to  the  country  and  the 
profit  to  be  derived  from  it,  and  we  hope  before 
many  years  have  elapsed  to  see  it  one  of  leading  in- 
dustries. 

But  the  disadvantages  are  also  to  be  considered 
and  ways  and  means  discussed  to  improve  our 
methods  of  cultivating  so  we  can  retain  the  moisture 
in  our  soil,  for  here  in  California  our  greatest  disad- 
vantage is  insufficient  moisture. 

Rotation. — In  the  first  place  there  must  be  a  sys- 
tem maintained,  as  with  any  other  business,  and  to 
do  this  we  must  first  start  with  a  rotation  of  crops; 
and  in  the  second  place  the  work  must  be  done  in  the 
right  time  and  in  the  right  manner.  Plowing  is  gen- 
erally commenced  when  planting  should  be  done.  By 
this  delay  much  valuable  moisture  is  lost,  and  this 
point  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  upon  our 
farmers.  In  many  cases  the  farmer  undertakes  too 
much,  and  so  gets  behind  with  his  work,  the  natural 
vegetation  soon  absorbing  the  moisture;  and  this 
proves  a  detriment  instead  of  a  benefit  as  it  should 
be,  for  if  plowed  under  at  the  proper  time  it  is  a 
good  fertilizer  and  will  quickly  decay  and  add  to  the 
fertility.  Again  in  some  cases,  even  if  the  land  is 
plowed,  if  the  other  tools  are  not  used  at  once,  the 
moisture  is  lost,  and  to  retain  this  is  of  vital  impor- 
tance to  us  Chino  farmers,  and  in  order  to  make  a 
success  these  details  must  be  carefully  attended  to  in 
beet  farming. 

After  doing  this  I  would  suggest  that  we  take  one- 
third  of  our  land  for  barley,  one-third  for  beets,  and 
the  other  one-third  for  any  other  crop  which  we  may 
prefer.  After  the  crop  is  off  the  first  one-third  the 
stubble  should  be  plowed  under  at  once,  and  then, 
during  the  dryest  time  of  the  season,  cleaned  of  all 
growing  roots  and  prepared  for  deep  plowing,  which 
should  be  done  in  the  fall,  and  the  land  left  in  good 
condition  to  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  winter's  rain. 
A  different  system  of  plowing  should  also  be  adopted. 
Plowing  around — starting  at  the  edge  of  the  field 
and  plowing  in  circles  toward  the  center — should  be 
avoided,  as  it  is  not  a  good  plan  for  the  land  to  be 
left  in  such  manner,  the  soil  being  forced  toward  the 
outside  and  left  lower  where  you  turn  around  toward 
the  center,  and  this  might  cause  a  wash.  If  you 
must  plow  around  better  start  in  the  center,  thus 
removing  the  soil  from  the  outside;  but  the  proper 
way  to  plow  is  back  and  forth,  and  by  this  manner  of 
plowing  the  land  will  also  retain  more  moisture. 

Essentials. — We  know  that  our  beet  land  is  more 
or  less  in  need  of  fertilizing.  We  should  haul  our 
stable  manure  on  it  before  the  deep  plowing  in  the 
fall.  It  would  be  a  good  plan  to  distribute  the  stable 
manure  over  half  the  stubble  land,  and  on  the  other 
half  plant  green  fertilizer.  In  this  way  you  would 
get  on  all  your  land  stable  manure  and  green  fertil- 
izer once  every  six  years. 

The  remunerative  results  from  any  crop  depends 
largely  upon  the  manner  of  cultivation.  It  is  par- 
ticularly so  with  sugar  beets.  Beets  should  be 
treated  as  a  garden  plant,  and  the  seed  bed  in  which 
they  are  planted  should  be  as  well  attended  to  as  a 
garden  plot.  The  depth  of  the  plowing  is  very  im- 
portant, and  ought  in  no  case  to  be  less  than  10 
inches,  but  14  is  better  in  order  that  the  roots  may 
penetrate  to  the  greatest  depth,  for  on  the  length  of 
the  root  depends  tonnage.  The  preparation  for  the 
seed  bed  depends  greatly  on  the  nature  of  the  soil, 
but  it  must  be  by  all  means  firm  and  compact,  for  in 
this  State  it  will  retain  the  moisture  better  and  the 
seed  will  germinate  quicker,  but  especially  will  this 
prove  of  great  benefit  if  the  land  is  plowed  but  a 
short  time  before  seeding.  In  fact  then,  your  ground 
should  be  worked  down  every  day  as  fast  as  you  can 
plow  it. 

Early  Work.— The  planting  should  be  done  as 
early  as  possible.    At  Chino,  I  think,  the  proper 
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time  is  from  February  15  to  April  15 — in  fact,  in 
every  case  as  soon  as  the  land  is  dry  enough  to  be 
worked. 

In  the  majority  of  cases  late  planting  is  responsi- 
ble for  a  light  crop  and  sometimes  for  a  total  failure. 
We  farmers  in  Chino  should  fully  realize  this  fact,  as 
it  is  forced  upon  our  attention  every  year,  and  the 
worst  of  it  is,  we  do  not  profit  by  past  mistakes,  but 
still  continue  to  follow  late  planting. 

The  next  step  is  cultivating  and  thinning,  which  is 
also  of  great  importance,  as  every  step  in  beet  cul- 
ture is,  but  unfortunately  we  do  not  attach  much  im- 
portance to  it.  A  beet  field  must  be  free  from  weeds 
at  all  times,  and  the  best  and  cheapest  way  to  keep 
it  clean  is  to  "  take  time  by  the  forelock  "  and  culti- 
vate it  before  the  weeds  start.  Here  is  where  most 
failures  occur,  and  if  weeds  are  allowed  to  get  a 
start  it  will  involve  much  unnecessary  and  expensive 
hand  work.  Thinning  should  be  done  as  soon  as  the 
third  or  fourth  leaf  appears.  If  left  too  long,  the 
roots  will  entwine  around  each  other  and  make  it 
detrimental  to  the  plant  that  is  left,  and  often  the 
largest  and  most  thrifty  beet  is  pulled  out  and  the 
small  weak  beet  left.  The  distance  should  be  gauged 
according  to  the  strength  of  the  soil — the  richer  the 
soil  the  closer  the  beet — but  in  very  few  cases  should 
the  distance  be  less  than  a  foot,  and  even  such  a 
stand  will  give  30,000  beets  to  the  acre,  and  if  they 
weigh  only  one  pound  each  will  give  fifteen  tons  to 
the  acre,  with  a  minimum  price  of  $4.25  per  ton,  or 
$63.75  per  acre.  So  let  us  strive  to  do  our  work 
well,  for  in  no  other  way  can  we  expect  the  best  re- 
sults. 

Of  course,  we  realize  that  the  unfavorable  climatic 
conditions  of  the  past  three  years  has  been  a  great 
drawback  to  the  beet  industry  in  Chino,  but  we  hope 
the  time  is  not  far  distant  when  we  will  have  a  well- 
developed  irrigating  system  for  our  semi-moist  lands 
and  a  system  of  drainage  by  ditches  for  our  low 
lands.  In  no  other  way  can  we  establish  the  beet  in- 
dustry in  this  locality  on  a  sure  basis. 


THE  DAIRY. 


Advantages  of  Dairying. 

By  H.  S.  Hachman  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Portcrville. 

While  I  do  not  profess  to  know  much  about  dairy- 
ing, I  am  satisfied  that,  in  the  near  future,  Tulare 
county  will  be  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  best, 
dairy  counties  in  the  State,  and  while  I  must  confess 
that  the  opportunities  for  successful  dairying  have 
been  much  neglected  in  the  past,  at  present 
there  is  more  attention  being  given  to  that  industry 
than  at  any  time  during  many  years.  If  we  will  but 
consider  the  many  advantages  we  enjoy  in  this 
State  and  particularly  in  this  county,  when  com- 
pared with  other  States,  and  other  counties  in  this 
State,  the  wonder  will  be  that  there  has  not  been 
more  attention  given  to  this  industry  in  connection 
with  diversified  farming  than  has  heretofore  been 
the  case.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  any  county 
in  the  State  where  feed  for  milk  cows  and  cattle 
is  as  cheap  as  it  is  in  Tulare  county,  and,  if  dairying 
is  carried  on  as  I  understand  it  is  with  a  good 
profit  in  Los  Angeles  and  other  counties  where 
hay  is  worth  from  $8  to  $15  per  ton  and  land  worth 
$100  and  over  per  acre,  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  pay  well  here  when  any  amount  of  hay 
can  be  bought  at  $5  or  less  per  ton,  and  good  land, 
suitable  for  raising  alfalfa  and  corn  or  other  feed, 
can  be  bought  at  from  $20  to  $50  per  acre.  Of 
course  the  greatest  objection  most  of  our  farmers 
have  to  the  dairy  business  is  its  being  confining. 
Cows  must  be  milked  twice  a  day,  Sunday  not  ex- 
cepted, and  the  business  must  be  attended  to 
promptly,  but,  while  it  is  every  day  work,  it  is  also 
work  which  is  every  day  pay. 

In  the  dairy  business  the  money  derived  from 
the  sale  of  the  cream  is  not  the  only  revenue  by 
any  means.  The  milk  is  sold  to  a  creamery  and  the 
skim  milk  returned.  There  is  the  money  from  the 
calves  and  hogs  which  amounts  to  a  nice  sum  in  the 
course  of  a  year,  and  which  should  be  at  least  $15 
per  cow  each  year  in  addition  to  the  money  received 
from  the  sale  of  butter  or  cream. 

Also,  since  the  establishment  of  creameries 
through  the  country,  one  need  not  be  an  expert 
butter  maker  to  be  a  successful  dairyman,  for  he 
can  find  a  ready  sale  for  all  his  cream  at  fair  prices 
without  making  it  into  butter,  although,  like  all 
other  business,  one  cannot  know  too  much  about 
it.  As  for  myself  I  think  that  the  best  and  most 
successful  plan  is,  especially  in  this  warm 
climate,  for  each  dairyman  to  have  his  own  separator 
and  separate  his  milk  at  home,  and  then  either  sell 
his  cream  or  make  it  into  butter  at  his  option. 
He  then  has  his  milk  warm  from  the  cows 
to  feed  the  calves  and  hogs,  and  not  milk  that  has 
been  hauled,  perhaps  for  miles  and  sour  (in  the 
summer  time  at  least)  when  he  gets  home,  and,  in 
consequence,  he  can  raise  better  calves  than  by 
taking  his  milk  away  from  home  to  have  it  skimmed. 
Then  he  can  take  better  care  of  a  small  quantity 
of  cream  and  keep  it  cool  and  in  good  condition  to 
be  delivered  in  good  shape  to  the  creamery  than 


he  can  the  milk  that  the  cream  comes  from,  while 
the  expense  of  delivering  is  not  as  great,  and,  also, 
one  person  could  gather  up  the  cream  from  an  en- 
tire neighborhood  instead  of  each  one  taking  their 
milk  to  the  creamery  at  a  great  loss  of  time.  This 
is  the  system  now  being  used  with  the  best  success 
in  the  Eastern  States,  and  is  sure  to  be  the  one 
adopted  here  eventually,  as  most  of  the  farmers 
are  too  far  from  skimming  stations  or  creameries 
to  make  any  other  way  profitable.  But  when 
we  think  that  in  States  like  Wisconsin,  Dakota, 
Minnesota,  Ohio  and,  in  fact,  all  of  the  Western  and 
Eastern  States  dairying  is  carried  on  at  a  good 
profit  with  prices  for  butter  no  better,  if  as  good 
as  they  are  here,  with  all  they  have  to  contend 
with  in  the  shape  of  cold  winters  and  high-priced 
feed,  we  surely  ought  to  make  a  grand  success 
here  with  our  alfalfa  and  cheap  feed  and  one  of  the 
finest  climates  in  the  world  both  for  man  and  beast. 

The  main  thing  needed,  though,  to  make  a  success 
of  a  dairy,  is  good  milk  cows.  One  need  not  expect 
to  take  the  common  range  cows  and  have  good 
dairy  cows  any  more  than  a  person  would  take  fine 
race  horses  to  make  a  draft  team.  They  must  have 
cows  suitable  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  are 
intended. 


THE  POULTRY  YARD. 


Hints  for  the  Season. 

To  the  Editor: — This  is  the  age  of  trusts.  On 
every  hand  combinations  are  made  to  the  advantage 
of  the  persons  directly  concerned.  Every  class 
seems  to  be  interested  in  this  movement  except  the 
farmer.  He  prefers  to  hoe  his  own  row  and  to  act 
independently. 

But  our  thoughts  are,  just  now,  of  the  poultry 
farmer,  or  of  the  specialist.  Here  there  is  no  com- 
bination, nor  is  there  any  danger  there  will  be.  Such 
a  thing  as  an  egg  trust,  or  combination,  can  never 
be  formed.  Therefore  the  producer  can  be  assured 
of  getting  fair  prices,  at  least,  at  all  times.  More 
than  this,  if  he  be  a  man,  or  woman,  of  a  practical 
turn  of  mind,  a  first-class  rate  of  interest  will  be  re- 
alized from  investment  made  in  this  business. 

The  egg  farmers  of  California  are  naturally  jealous 
of  the  Eastern  shippers  of  poultry  and  eggs,  wishing 
that  they  would  keep  their  supplies  at  home.  But 
with  all  the  competition  that  can  be  made  there  is 
good  money  in  poultry  farming  for  all  residents  of 
our  State  who  are  disposed  to  engage  in  it.  There 
always  will  be.  The  consumption  of  eggs  and  poul- 
try in  this  State  is  enormous.  Wise  investment  in 
this  direction  will  ever  be  profitable. 

But  one  must  be  well  posted  in  the  many  details  of 
poultry  raising  to  succeed.  Not  every  one  who  tries 
the  venture  can  boast  of  success.  Scores  try,  make 
a  partial  failure  the  first  season,  and  then  give  up 
for  want  of  courage  to  persevere  till  they  conquer 
the  difficulties  that  beset  their  path. 

The  Season's  Work.— Incubators  are  closed  for 
the  season  and  laid  aside  for  a  few  months.  Some 
persons  have  had  good  hatches;  some  had  poor. 
Many  who  tell  of  a  good  output  say  that  their  first 
hatches  grew  to  be  strong,  healthy  birds,  but  report 
discouraging  results  fron  their  later  hatches.  They 
who  are  wise  will  profit  by  the  mistakes  of  this  sea- 
son in  the  future,  if  their  memory  serves  them  well, 
and  another  year  will  have  better  "luck."  Even 
those  persons  who  have  been  in  business  for  a  score 
or  more  years  say  they  learn  something  each  suc- 
ceeding season. 

One  is  often  tempted  to  put  "just  one  more  hatch  " 
in  the  incubator,  and  the  machine  is  filled  late  in 
April  or  in  May.  Hot  weather  soon  comes  on,  many 
conditions  are  not  so  favorable  as  earlier  in  the  sea- 
son and  the  little  chicks  "  turn  light,"  droop  and  die 
— at  least  many  do.  In  the  great  majority  of  cases 
it  does  not  pay  to  hatch  late  in  the  season.  It  must 
be  remembered  that  our  season,  here  in  California,  is 
two  months  earlier  than  in  the  far  East.  Seasons 
vary  with  the  latitude.  We  say  we  will  not  take  out 
late  hatches  another  year,  and  yet  another  year  the 
same  experience  will  be  repeated. 

Will  it  not  be  policy  to  confine  our  hatches  to  the 
months  of  January,  February,  March  and  April  ? 
Recount  your  own  experiences  and,  with  the  past  in 
mind,  make  plans  for  the  future. 

Feeding. — The  question  of  proper  food  for  the 
young  chicks  is  a  momentous  one,  for  if  mistakes  are 
made  here  the  resultant  evils  cannot  be  counter- 
acted. Indigestion  slaughters  thousands  of  the  inno- 
cents yearly.  This  difficulty  obviated  for  the  first 
three  weeks  and  a  great  danger  is  past.  But  to 
feed  just  the  right  thing  at  the  right  time,  and  not 
too  often  or  in  too  great  quantity,  are  things  that 
we  do  not  always  do.  Feeding  too  soon  after  the 
chick  is  hatched  and  too  much  is  undoubtedly  the 
cause  of  the  death  of  countless  innocents.  All  this 
must  be  guarded  against.  But  many  a  chick  dies 
from  the  attacks  of  vermin  whose  taking  off  is  at- 
tributed to  improper  feeding,  if,  indeed,  any  cause  is 
assigned.  Lice  work  so  silently,  hidden  away  as 
they  are  in  the  feathers  of  the  victims.  If  one  could 
only  see  them,  could  only  be  sure  that  they  were  the 


cause  of  the  sleepy  attitude  the  chicks  often  assume, 
why  then  one  would  know  at  once  what  to  do. 

Even  incubator  chicks  are  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  lice.  This  may  seem  strange  to  some,  but  if  there 
are  older  fowls  about  the  premises  the  vermin  will, 
in  some  mysterious  way,  get  on  the  youngsters. 

If  they  appear  sleepy,  standing  around  as  if  they 
had  lost  all  ambition,  eat  little  and  seemingly  tired  of 
living,  look  on  the  head  for  the  blood  suckers  that 
are  probably  sapping  the  life  of  your  pets.  The  very 
first  thing  to  do  is  to  grease  the  heads  of  the  chicks 
with  a  drop  of  lard,  vaseline  or  any  fresh  grease, 
also  putting  a  little  under  the  wings  and  under  the 
throat.  There  are  many  evils  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  the  poultry  yard  that  we  may  subdue,  over- 
come.   The  fight  against  lice  is  a  never-ending  one. 

Napa,  Cal.  A.  Warren  Robinson. 


Handling  Young  Turkeys. 

Although  it  is  getting  rather  late  for  immediate 
use  of  the  suggestions  conveyed  in  a  letter  which  a 
Nebraska  turkey  grower  writes  for  the  Breeders' 
Gazette,  there  are  some  points  which  it  will  do  to 
remember  until  the  time  comes  for  their  use.  The 
writer  says  her  success  with  turkeys  was  admirable — 
exceeding  her  expectations. 

Beginning. — I  began  in  a  primitive  way — with  only 
three  birds,  but  they  were  fine  ones  of  the  large 
bronze  variety.  The  hens  begin  laying  about  the 
middle  of  March  and  the  eggs  should  be  gathered 
daily,  as  cold  nights  are  apt  to  chill  them  and  render 
them  unfit  for  incubation.  As  soon  as  enough  eggs 
are  procured  I  put  them  under  hens  (chickens),  pre- 
ferring to  set  two  at  the  same  time  that  I  may  give 
all  of  the  poults  hatched  to  one  hen  and  taking  care 
to  select  hens  that  are  quiet  and  do  not  object  to  be- 
ing "  managed." 

Hens  for  Hatching. — Select  a  quiet  place  for  a 
nest  and  dust  it  well  with  insect  powder.  If  the 
chicken  hen  is  large  she  will  cover  ten  eggs,  and 
watch  carefully  that  other  hens  do  not  disturb  her. 
Within  three  or  four  days  of  the  time  to  hatch 
sprinkle  the  eggs  well  with  clean  warm  water  at 
about  100°.  This  will  insure  the  dampness  that  as- 
sists greatly  in  the  success  and  active  process  of 
hatching.  Unless  the  hen  is  quiet  I  would  advise,  as 
fast  as  the  little  ones  hatch  and  become  dry,  taking 
them  from  the  hen  and  placing  them  in  a  basket  in 
which  a  warm  flannel  cloth  has  been  laid,  then  leav- 
ing them  in  the  basket  until  all  eggs  are  hatched. 
This  I  do  to  avoid  having  any  smashed,  for  on  your 
success  with  the  little  ones  depends  in  a  great  meas- 
ure your  success  with  the  grown  llock. 

Rearing.— When  all.'are  hatched  place  the  mother 
hen  in  a  coop  in  a  quiet  place  away  from  all  other 
fowls,  as  other  hens  are  sure  to  kill  the  young 
poults.  Do  not  give  food  for  twenty-four  hours,  and 
then  sparingly  at  first.  A  great  many  more  young 
turks,  I  believe,  are  killed  by  overfeeding  than  other- 
wise. Bread  crumbs  soaked  in  fresh  milk  and  a 
curd  made  from  thick  sour  milk,  with  a  liberal  sprink- 
ling of  black  pepper,  I  would  advise  to  be  fed  for  the 
first  week.  Then  may  be  added  all  table  scraps. 
Vegetables,  lettuce  and  such,  chopped  and  mixed 
with  their  food,  give  excellent  results.  Cornmeal 
may  be  fed  mixed  with  ground  oats  and  baked,  other- 
wise I  would  not  recommend  it. 

Care. — Cleanliness  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
Always  keep  fresh  drinking  water  within  reach,  but 
in  no  case  allow  the  poults  to  get  wet  by  running 
through  the  wet  grass  on  a  rainy  day  or  early  in  the 
morning  when  the  dew  is  on  it.  It  is  a  good  plan  to 
put  a  board  in  front  of  the  coop  at  night,  protecting 
them  from  small  vermin,  and  removing  it  in  the 
morning  after  dew  has  disappeared.  After  the 
poults  are  four  weeks  old,  on  pleasant  days  the 
mother  hen  may  be  let  out  to  run  at  will  with  her 
brood,  but  do  not  neglect  to  coop  them  before  dew 
falls. 

But  one  thing  from  the  very  first  and  of  the  great- 
est importance  is  that  of  a  certainty  at  all  times  they 
must  be  free  from  lice  and  mites,  which  are  most 
fatal  to  young  poults.  One  should  be  on  the  constant 
lookout,  for  these  pests  appear  as  if  by  magic  on  the 
little  turks  when  all  other  fowls  and  young  chickens 
seem  to  be  free  from  them.  They  are  most  trouble- 
some around  the  head  and  the  wings  where  the  flight 
feathers  start.  Every  few  days  they  should  be  ex- 
amined carefully.  A  little  pure  lard  rubbed  on  the 
head  and  wings  is  a  simple  and  effective  remedy,  but 
too  much  is  absolutely  fatal. 

The  young  turks  grow  very  rapidly  after  the  first 
few  weeks  and  with  what  voracious  appetite  they 
devour  their  food  I  But  in  return  they  soon  get 
strong  and  sturdy,  well  able  to  forage  and  protect 
themselves. 


THE  ORNITHOLOGIST. 


The  Turtle  Dove  and  Clover  Seed. 


To  the  Editor:— I  have  received  a  letter  from  E. 
Dunlop,  Jr.,  of  Diamond  Springs,  El  Dorado  county, 
in  which  he  accuses  the  turtle  doves  of  doing  an 
injury  to  his  pasture  land  by  eating  clover  seed.  I 
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do  not  exactly  understand  the  conditions  under  which 
the  damage  is  done,  but  should  infer  that  the  birds 
eat  the  ripened  seed  upon  which,  self  sown,  he  de- 
pends for  a  future  crop  of  clover.  The  same  com- 
plaint has  been  made  by  farmers  of  Tennessee,  but  in 
that  case  the  seed  eaten  was  that  which  they  had 
sown. 

The  turtle  dove  is  one  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the 
very  greatest,  seed  eater  of  any  of  our  American 
birds.  Of  all  the  species  of  birds  whose  stomachs  I 
have  examined  none  were  so  exclusively  vegetarian 
in  their  food  habits.  In  something  more  than  one 
hundred  doves'  stomachs  whose  contents  were  in- 
vestigated, about  one  hundred  species  of  seeds  were 
found,  exclusive  of  grain.  In  view  of  the  complaint 
of  the  Tennessee  farmers  special  care  was  taken  to 
identify  all  clover  seed  with  the  somewhat  surprising 
result,  however,  that  it  was  found  in  only  one  or  two 
stomachs,  and  only  to  the  extent  of  less  than  a  dozen 
seeds.  This,  however,  does  not  prove  that  doves  will 
not  eat  clover  seed  when  they  can  find  no  other  food, 
or  at  least  none  that  they  like  better.  From  Mr. 
Dunlop's  letter  I  infer  that  he  has  killed  doves  and 
found  their  crops  full  of  clover  seed.  Doves  also  eat 
a  vast  amount  of  seed  of  noxious  weeds,  and  are 
thereby  rendering  a  service  to  the  farmers  who  be- 
lieve in  clean  culture.  Like  all  other  birds,  however, 
they  eat  what  they  like  best  of  the  available  food 
supply,  so  that  they  often  eat  newly  sown  grain  to  an 
injurious  extent. 

I  presume  Mr.  Dunlop  would  like  to  have  me  sug- 
gest some  remedy  for  the  evil  of  which  he  complains, 
but  I  confess  I  have  none  to  offer.  I  do  not  like  to 
advise  a  wholesale  destruction  of  the  birds,  nor  do  I 
know  of  any  safe  means  by  which  it  could  be  accom- 
plished, even  if  desirable.  I  am  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  injury  is  one  that  is  likely  to  grow 
less  in  the  course  of  time.  In  a  country  that  is  con- 
stantly becoming  more  densely  populated  many 
species  of  birds  will  in  time  be  much  reduced  in  num- 
bers, more  especially  those  that  have  a  tendency  to 
associate  in  flocks,  like  the  doves,  and  in  a  few  years 
it  is  probable  that  the  "droves"  that  now  visit  the 
fields  will  be  much  reduced  in  numbers,  if  they  do  not 
entirely  disappear.  F.  E.  L.  Beal. 

Haywards,  June  21. 

We  are  glad  to  have  this  note  from  Prof.  Beal. 
The  great  importance  of  Mr.  Dunlop's  indictment  of 
the  doves  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  have  in  this  State 
so  many  indigenous  annual  clovers  and  some  others  of 
like  habit  introduced.  They  make  rich  winter  pas- 
turage, but  are  of  course  liable  to  run  out  by  graz- 
ing, and  if  the  prevention  of  seeding  caused  by  the 
stock  is  supplement  by  seed  destruction  by  birds, 
these  plants  have  little  chance  of  surviving  and  our 
pastures  become  poorer  each  succeeding  year. 

Prof.  Real's  Work. — Prof.  Beal  is  temporarily  at 
Haywards  and  we  are  glad  to  know  that  his  investi- 
gation is  proceeding  very  satisfactorily.  In  a  private 
note  to  the  editor,  which  we  take  the  liberty  of 
printing  for  the  important  news  it  contains,  he  says: 

I  am  still  making  my  headquarters  at  this  place, 
though  I  have  visited  many  other  places  on  this  side 
of  the  bay.  I  am  led  to  believe  the  conditions  here 
to  be  typical  of  a  large  portion  of  the  central  part  of 
the  State,  i.  e.,  as  far  as  relates  to  fruit  and  birds. 
I  feel  highly  pleased  with  my  success  and  feel  that  I 
am  getting  at  the  very  facts  that  I  need  in  my  future 
work.  Next  week  I  expect  to  take  a  wagon  trip 
from  here  to  San  Jose,  taking  in  all  the  best  fruit 
growing  sections  on  the  way.  I  have  you  to  thank 
for  having  put  me  on  the  right  track.  I  hope  and 
expect  to  have  the  pleasure  of  meeting  you  again 
before  I  leave  the  State. 


FORESTRY. 


Observations  in  California  Forests. 

By  J.  J.  Doyle  at  the  Farmers'  Institute  at  Portervllle. 

In  presenting  this  very  important  subject  to  the 
Farmers'  Institute  I  will  simply  try  to  present  the 
facts  as  I  have  learned  them  from  experience  and 
close  observation  in  the  past  seventeen  years. 

Seventeen  years  ago  the  10th  day  of  last  October 
I  located  160  acres  under  the  Timber  and  Stone  Act 
of  June  3,  1878,  being  the  first  location  in  the  Bear 
Creek  forest,  and  I  think  the  first  location  under  that 
Act  in  the  U.  S.  Land  Office  at  Visalia.  Since  that 
time  I  have  been  directly  and  indirectly  interested  in 
the  forest  in  the  Sierra  Forest  Reserve,  Tulare 
county,  California.  Since  that  time  I  have  caused  to 
be  made  about  25,000  redwood  posts  and  about  1,000,- 
000  sugar  pine  shakes,  two  species  of  timber  that 
grow  in  the  State  of  California,  which  is  the  last  we 
have.  It  is  somewhat  amusing  to  me  now — since  I 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  different  species  of 
timber — to  look  back  to  the  time  when  I  entered  the 
Rear  Creek  forest,  not  knowing  a  cedar  from  a  red- 
wood and  not  knowing  the  difference  between  a  sugar 
pine,  a  yellow  pine  or  a  fir,  but  supposing  of  course 
that  I  had  seen  only  redwood  and  pine  and  thinking 
that  every  tree  that  I  had  seen  in  that  dense  forest 
was  good  milling  timber.  Since  I  have  become  better 
acquainted  with  that  forest,  which  is  similar  to  the 


other  forests  in  the  Sierras,  I  find  the  milling  timber 
for  lumber  about  25%  redwood;  45%  fir;  20%  sugar 
pine;  10%  yellow  pine.  I  also  find  that  we  have 
about  fifteen  species  in  the  Sierras  of  valuable  wood, 
which  ought  to  be  and  must  be  protected,  and  I  think 
the  best  way  to  protect  them  is  to  put  ourselves  in  a 
position  to  use  them. 

The  Rear  Creek  forest  was  located  in  1883,  and  in 
1884  our  County  Fathers  in  their  wisdom  constructed 
a  wagon  road  to  that  forest,  and  since  then  other 
roads  have  been  constructed,  and  I  feel  safe  in  saying 
that,  including  all  kinds,  there  have  been  15,000,000 
feet  of  lumber  hauled  over  these  roads,  making  a 
saving  to  the  people  of  Tulare  county  of  $30,000  at 
least,  whereas  the  wagon  roads  all  told  have  not  cost 
over  $15,000.  Beside  it  has  very  materially  increased 
our  taxable  property  in  that  vicinity.  The  wagon 
road  that  the  county  constructed  not  reaching  my 
timber  by  about  2  miles  I  constructed  a  wagon  road 
to  my  place,  and  the  first  six  years  I  made  about 
35,000  redwood  posts  and  about  600,000  pine  shakes, 
all  made  out  of  down  timber,  i.  e.,  timber  that  I 
found  lying  on  the  ground  preparing  fuel  for  the  for- 
est fire  that  may  come  along  to  not  only  destroy  the 
fallen  timber,  but  being  the  means  of  destroying  the 
standing  timber  as  well. 

Little  did  I  think  when  I  entered  that  forest seven- 
enteen  years  ago  and  was  viewing  those  magnificent 
trees,  that  about  20%  of  the  trees  standing  were  not 
fit  for  milling  purposes  at  all,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  they  had  arrived  at  the  age  of  maturity,  and 
were  on  the  decline,  and  the  trained  eye  of  the  saw- 
mill man  could  detect  this,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  they  are  passed  by  and  left  to  go  on  with  decay, 
and  in  a  few  years  they  will  fall  and  in  the  descent  will 
take  down  young  and  thrifty  trees  that  may  be  in  the 
way. 

Again,  in  wandering  through  these  forests  you  will 
find  many  trees  that  have  arrived  at  maturity,  and 
younger  ones,  too,  with  the  top  broken  off,  leaving  a 
large  trunk  standing  with  4000  or  5000  feet  of  good 
lumber  in  it,  and  you  cannot  understand  what  is  the 
cause  of  this,  which  I  intend  to  explain.  The  forest 
tree,  as  well  as  other  trees,  is  the  most  brittle  in  the 
spring,  just  after  the  sap  begins  to  flow,  and  in  the 
mountain  forests  we  have  snows  very  late  in  the 
spring — in  1894,  the  15th  and  16th  of  May,  30  inches 
of  snow  fell  in  the  Bear  Creek  forest.  These  snow- 
storms are  generally  preceded  by  a  rain  which  wets 
the  leaves  and  branches  so  that  the  snow  adheres  to 
them,  and  the  result  is  in  many  cases  a  broken  tree, 
and  a  further  result  is,  where  there  are  no  roads  or 
mills,  a  total  loss. 

It  may  be  said  that  the  building  of  wagon  roads 
into  the  forest  is  the  cause  of  their  destruction.  This 
no  doubt  is  in  a  measure  true,  but  it  only  is  true 
where  the  land  is  purchased  for  the  timber  on  it,  and 
in  such  cases  it  is  generally  destruction  and  not  pro- 
tection. But  in  the  case  of  the  government  forests, 
of  which  there  are  several,  I  will  cite  the  Giant  for- 
est for  illustration.  It  has  never  been  my  privilege 
to  visit  that  great  forest,  but  I  have  heard  and  read 
a  great  deal  about  it.  It  contains  about  6000  acres, 
being  the  second  in  size  in  the  Sierra  Nevada  moun- 
tains— the  Converse  forest  on  the  Kings  river  being 
the  first — and  I  presume  judging  from  the  other  for- 
ests it  contains  about  6000  redwoods  and  about  12,000 
sugar  pines,  and  I  dare  say  you  would  find  150  red- 
woods lying  on  the  ground  that  would  make  250,000 
good  fence  posts,  which  could  be  readily  sold  for  $1.50 
per  hundred  posts  "stumpage,"  and  I  dare  say  you 
will  find  200  sugar  pine  trees  lying  on  the  ground, 
and  if  not  too  much  decayed  they  will  make  2,400,000 
shakes  that  can  be  sold  for  $1.50  per  thousand 
"  stumpage,"  if  there  was  a  good  wagon  road  to  that 
forest. 

I  mention  the  redwood  and  sugar  pine  because  they 
can  be  worked  into  lumber  without  a  mill,  besides 
there  are  the  tops  of  these  trees,  and  the  many  hun- 
dred firs,  yellow  pines,  black  oaks,  etc.,  that  would 
make  many  million  feet  of  lumber  if  there  was  a  saw- 
mill at  hand.  This  could  all  be  accomplished  if  there 
was  a  good  wagon  road  to  that  great  forest.  I  feel 
from  my  knowledge  of  these  forests  that  I  have  made 
a  very  conservative  estimate  of  this  matter,  and 
when  the  Kaweah  colony  road  is  completed  to  the 
Giant  forest  it  will  not  only  be  a  protection  to  that 
forest,  but  will  return  a  revenue  to  the  government 
if  properly  managed. 

About  eleven  years  ago  I  constructed  about  9  miles 
of  worked  trail  in  Sierra  Forest  reserve.  I  had  the 
brush  cut  out  on  an  average  of  8  feet  wide,  which 
ought  to  have  been  at  least  12  feet,  and  on  several 
occasions  since  then  it  has  been  my  pleasure  to  see 
the  forest  fire  checked  by  my  trails.  Had  it  not 
been  checked  many  hundreds  of  acres  would  have 
been  burned  over. 

In  conclusion  I  would  say,  if  the  government  wants 
to  protect  forests  let  it  construct  wagon  roads  and 
trails  in  the  mountains,  and  then  it  will  in  a  great 
measure  be  accomplished. 


The  great  plow  combine  has  been  practically  com- 
pleted, at  a  meeting  held  recently  in  Chicago.  The 
company  has  not  been  incorporated,  but  will  be  with- 
in a  month.  The  capitalization  probably  will  be 
about  $75,000,000,  divided  into  common  and  pre- 
ferred stock,  the  proportion  likely  being  $35,000,000 
preferred  and  $40,000,000  common. 


HORTICULTURE. 


The  Uses  of  Suckers. 

By  Ernest  Dodge,  Lamanda,  in  the  California  Cultivator. 

Watersprouts  or  suckers  are  the  result  of  a  dis- 
turbed equilibrium  of  the  plant;  and  the  formation  of 
watersprouts  is  influenced  more  by  the  vigor  of  the 
plant  and  the  amount  of  pruning  than  by  the  season 
of  the  year  in  which  the  pruning  is  done  (Bailey). 
They  are  also  caused  by  over-fertilization,  which  dis- 
turbs the  equilibrium  of  the  plant  by  giving  the  roots 
a  great  advantage  over  the  top.  These  are  perhaps 
the  two  most  important  causes  of  suckers. 

Uses. — When  a  tree  is  in  good  condition  regarding 
its  shape  and  fruitfulness,  suckers  are  parasites  and 
ought  to  be  removed.  But  if  the  equilibrium  of  a 
tree  has  been  disturbed  by  pruning,  then  suckers 
may  be  of  use  to  the  grower  in  helping  him  obtain 
the  shape  he  desires.  Reference  to  this  use  is  made 
in  Mr.  Baronio's  article  on  lemon  pruning  in  "The 
Culture  of  the  Citrus."  In  such  a  case  a  sucker  is 
endured  to  remain  in  the  place  where  a  branch  is  de- 
sired. Then,  after  it  has  attained  the  length  of 
about  12  to  18  inches,  it  is  cut  back  a  third  or  a  half 
to  a  horizontal  bud.  This  bud  and  the  one  below  it 
(which  should  preferably  also  be  a  horizontal  one) 
will  develop  into  shoots.  This  scheme  is  continued 
by  cutting  the  two  shoots  developed  to  such  a  length 
as  will  harmonize  with  the  shape  of  the  whole  tree. 
By  judicious  pinching,  fruit  can  be  made  to  appear 
by  the  second  year,  and  often  sooner. 

It  is,  unfortunately,  true  that  not  all  suckers  re- 
spond so  willingly  to  this  kind  of  treatment.  But  we 
find  the  same  condition  of  affairs  in  all  things — trees, 
animals  and  human  beings.  Some  balky  horses  be- 
came useful  when  under  the  care  of  a  competent 
driver — but  not  all.  This  unwieldy  class,  however, 
cannot  be  considered.  Many  suckers  only  appear 
"  incorrigible,"  that  is  by  a  little  tieing  and  pinching 
they  will  reform  and  become  useful  fruit-bearing 
branches. 

More  Uses. — Suckers  aid  in  the  construction  of 
trees.  In  the  after  treatment  of  pruning  under  any 
system,  suckers  serve  to  strengthen  the  weaker 
branches.  By  being  allowed  to  remain  on  the  feeble 
limbs  they  act  as  attractions  for  the  sap,  and  by 
their  own  development  increase  the  size  and  vigor  of 
the  whole  branch.  Collectively,  suckers  aid  in  bal- 
ancing a  tree.  That  is,  by  letting  all  the  suckers  on 
the  weak  side  remain,  and  removing  all  on  the  strong 
parts,  the  suckers  will  draw  an  extra  share  of  food 
to  the  weaker  parts;  and  the  vigor  they  impart 
lives  after  them  when  they  have  accomplished  their 
purpose  and  have  been  removed. 

A  Converted  Sucker. — A  sucker  that  appears 
where  a  branch  has  no  other  foliage  can  sometimes 
be  converted  into  a  fruit  branch  by  proper  pruning. 
To  accomplish  this,  the  sucker  should  be  pruned 
short  as  soon  as  its  buds  are  well  developed,  so  that 
four  or  five  buds  will  push  forward  and  produce  sev- 
eral small  branches  in  place  of  the  sucker.  There 
being  several  shoots  to  be  fed,  none  will  be  as  vigor- 
ous as  the  original  sucker  was,  and  by  pruning  these 
shoots  long  they  can  soon  be  converted  into  fruit- 
bearing  wood.  An  attempt  of  this  sort  will  at  times 
turn  out  a  failure  too,  but  I  have  some  fine  specimens 
on  some  lemon  trees  that  were  pruned  to  the  open- 
center  horizontal  system. 

On  the  inner  parts  of  trees  suckers  are  seldom  of 
value,  except  to  close  the  tops  of  open-centered 
orange  trees,  because  they  do  not  become  sufficiently 
strong  to  be  of  any  service.  As  they  are  caused  by 
a  disturbance  of  the  tree,  they  die  or  become  very 
feeble  when  the  tree  returns  to  its  normal  state,  be- 
cause they  only  act  as  safety  valves  for  an  over- 
supply  of  energy.  It  may  be  due  to  this  fact  that  in 
districts  where  trees  are  occasionally  heavily  fertil- 
ized, "  removing  dead  wood  "  becomes  a  regular  ex- 
pense. The  few  suckers  that  do  develop  and  even 
become  fruit  branches  on  the  inside  of  the  tree  have 
very  little  as  well  as  unhealthy  foliage,  on  account  of 
the  exclusion  from  light  and  unfortunate  position, 
and  are  more  of  an  encumbrance  to  management 
than  an  aid  in  fruit  production. 

Prevention. — In  cases  where  suckers  can  be  of  no 
value  it  is  possible  that  by  careful  treatment  of  the 
tree  their  occurrence  can  be  somewhat  held  in  check. 
I  would  suggest  frequent,  regular  and  small  applica- 
tions of  both  fertilizer  and  water  wherever  this  is 
feasible,  and  steady  light  pruning  rather  than  an  an- 
nual removal  of  both  large  and  small  objectionable 
parts. 

When  a  sucker  is  removed  a  clean  cut,  even  as 
possible  with  the  part  from  which  it  was  takeD,  is 
desirable.  This  prevents  the  unsightly  and  perma- 
nent stumps,  and  the  sprouts  that  sometimes  arise 
from  such  stumps.  It  also  insures  the  quick  and 
altogether  satisfactory  healing  of  the  wound. 


According  to  the  statistician  of  the  Department 
of  Agriculture,  California  has  reported  the  same 
acreage  of  clover  (alfalfa)  this  year  as  last.  The  fact 
is  our  alfalfa  acreage  is  increasing  very  rapidly  and 
this  year's  new  seedings  were  very  large. 
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Innocence. 

Now  the  colt  is  gaily  skipping 

Whore  the  happy  zephyrs  zip, 
And  his  uncomplaining  mother 

Stands  aside  to  let  him  skip; 
With  a  blissful  satisfaction 

Now  and  then  he  hoists  his  heels, 
And  a  dozen  times  an  hour 
Stops  awhile  to  take  his  meals. 
Oh,  he  doesn't  know  that  men  are  lying 

bleeding  in  the  ditches, 
And  he  isn't  causing  trouble  by  his  greed 
for  worldly  riches ; 

Not  a  care  is  on  his  mind 
As  he  rises  up  behind 
And  permits  his  lengthy  legs  to  lightly 
dangle  in  the  wind. 

Oh,  the  spotted  calf  is  tugging 
At  its  rope,  behind  the  shed, 
And  displaying  wild  impatience 

And  imploring  to  be  fed  ; 
Now  the  farmer's  wife  approaches, 

And  she  bears  a  brimming  pail, 
There's  a  frisk  of  satisfaction 
In  the  bady  bossy's  tail ; 
With  his  nose  he  bumps  the  bottom  and 

he  sends  the  bubbles  flying, 
And  he  skins  the  lady's  knuckles,  and  she 
cuffs  him,  sadly  sighing, 

But  the  bossy  bumps  away, 
Knowing  not  that  men  to-day 
For  a  little  shining  metal  steal  and  strive 
and  scheme  and  slay. 

Oh,  the  lambkins  gaily  frolic 

In  the  seven-acre  lot, 
With  their  lunches  always  ready 

Tc  be  taken  on  the  spot ; 
And  the  pig  that  went  exploring 

Sadly  run's  along  the  fence, 
And  is  sending  up  a  protest 
That  is  mournful  and  immense, 
While  his  brothers  and  his  sisters,  with 

unbounded  satisfaction, 
Turn  and  line  up  in  their  places  and  forth- 
with get  into  action, 

Caring  nothing  for  the  old 
Worldly  struggles  after  gold 
In  the  markets  where  men's  honor  and 
their  lives  are  bought  and  sold. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 


Tommy's  Fourth  of  July  in  Ireland. 

As  Tommy  swung  for  the  twenty- 
third  time  on  the  gatepost,  he  remem- 
bered something. 

"  Cracky  I "  was  all  he  said.  Then  he 
bounded  away  between  the  hedge  rows 
so  fast  that  the  sheep  in  the  pasture 
looked  up  in  surprise.  But  Tommy 
paid  no  attention  to  them.  He  made 
straight  for  the  long,  low  farmhouse, 
and  darted  through  the  kitchen  into 
the  dairy,  dancing  about  like  a  little 
Indian,  and  waving  his  cap  above  his 
head. 

"  Mother  !  mother  !  "  he  cried  ;  ''do 
you  know  what  day  it  is  ?  " 

' '  Tuesday,  my  dear.  Tommy  !  be 
careful,  my  son,  or  you  will  upset  the 
cream." 

"  But,  mother,  what  day  of  the  month 
is  it  ?    That's  what  I  want  to  know." 

"Let  me  see,"  said  his  mother. 
"First,  second — oh,  it's  the  fourth." 

"  Fourth  with  a  capital  F  !  Fourth 
of  July  I  And  we  must  celebrate.  May 
I  have  some  money  for  firecrackers  and 
punk  and  a  few  other  things  ? — you 
know,  everything  for  Fourth  of  July. 
May  I,  mother  ?  " 

Firecrackers  in  Ireland,  Tommy  f  I 
am  afraid  you  won't  find  any.  I  had 
forgotten  to-day  was  the  fourth  ;  but 
we  must  do  what  we  can  to  celebrate, 
certainly.  Take  a  shilling  or  two  from 
my  purse  and  see  what  you  can  find 
that  will  make  a  noise." 

"Oh,  they  keep  firecrackers  at 
Dempsey's,"  said  Tommy,  confidently. 
"  Everybody  over  here  likes  America 
so  much  they  will  be  sure  to  celebrate  a 
little,  I  guess.  I'll  get  a  few  torpedoes 
and  things,  and  then  I'll  get  some  of 
the  boys  over,  and  show  them  what 
Fourth  of  July  is  like." 

"Tommy,"  said  his  mother,  looking 
fondly  at  the  excited  little  fellow, 
"  where  are  we  spending  the  sum- 
mer ?  " 

"  In  Kilkenny  county,  Ireland,"  an- 
swered Tommy,  promptly. 

"Well,  my  son,  here  they  do  not 
parade  the  streets  singing  '  America  ' 
on  the  Fourth  of  July,  even  to  make 
little  boys  happy;  so  don't  set  your 
heart  on  that.   Run  down  to  Dempsey's 


after  your  crackers,  and  if  you  can't 
get  them  we'll  try  to  think  of  some- 
thing else." 

Tommy  was  ten  years  old.  He  had 
come  to  spend  the  summer  on  a  big, 
prosperous  farm  not  far  from  London- 
derry, and  the  first  three  weeks  of  his 
life  there  had  been  full  to  the  brim  with 
delights.  Everything  was  new,  and,  as 
he  expressed  it,  "  funny  ;  "  but,  though 
he  had  no  fault  to  find,  nothing  quite 
came  up  to  the  things  at  home,  and 
America  was  growing  larger  and  more 
wonderful  in  his  memory,  and  in  his 
speech,  every  day.  He  revolved  sev- 
eral of  its  glorious  features  in  his  mind 
as  he  ran  down  the  lane  :  they  seemed 
to  be  a  confusion  of  hurdy-gurdys,  mili- 
tary funerals — which  Tommy  particu- 
larly admired,  and  which  he  looked  upon 
as  pertaining  to  himself,  in  a  measure, 
since  he  meant  to  be  a  general — police 
patrol  wagons  and  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner."  This  last  brought  to  his  mind 
the  fact  that  he  ought  to  have  his  flag; 
so  he  turned  back  long  enough  to  get 
the  little  silk  emblem  his  father  had 
given  him  before  he  sailed  from  New 
York,  and  then  he  set  out  once  more 
for  Dempsey's.  It  was  a  long  walk,  so 
the  better  to  break  up  the  tedium  of  it, 
he  sat  down  behind  the  last  hedge  row 
of  Squire  Burke's  farm  to  make  out  a 
list  of  the  things  he  wanted.  First, 
there  was  the  bothersome  task  of  find- 
ing out  how  much  money  he  had.  He 
spread  out  the  coins  in  his  handker- 
chief, and,  pulling  out  his  notebook,  put 
down,  as  he  used  to  do  in  school : 


halfpence. 
1 


"  Now,  let  me  see,"  he  said,  figuring; 
"  that  is  :  no  dollars,  50  cents,  fi  cents 
and  1  cent. 

"Fifty-seven  cents,"  he  announced, 
pretty  well  satisfied.  "  Now,  crackers 
are  5  cents  a  pack,  I  suppose  ;  and  I'll 
get  two  packs  and  three  giant  crack- 
ers— that's  25  cents.  An'  the  rest  I'll 
put  into  punk  and  fireworks.  It  won't 
be  such  a  bad  Fourth  of  July  after  all." 

But,  alas  !  for  Tommy's  hopes.  Demp- 
sey  had  no  crackers,  no  giant  crackers, 
no  torpedoes,  no  fireworks,  no  punk. 

Tommy  was  indignant.  "Why,  Mr. 
Dempsey,"  he  said,  "  in  America  every 
little  country  store  not  half  as  big  as 
this  keeps  firecrackers." 

"I  don't  doubt  you,  sir,"  said  Mr. 
Dempsey,  with  a  twinkle  in  his  eye  ; 
"but,  you  see,  I  am  not  in  America.  I 
took  a  notion  once  to  keep  fireworks, 
but  I  was  always  having  to  set  them  off 
for  samples,  and  they'd  not  make  much 
of  a  show  in  the  daytime,  so  nobody 'd 
buy;  and  there  I  was  spending  money 
to  entertain  the  public,  as  if  I  was  a 
squire  giving  a  public  holiday  to  my 
tenants.  And  that  was  not  respectful 
to  the  gentry,  as  you  can  understand." 

But  Tommy  did  not  understand,  and 
he  was  very  much  disappointed. 

"  Haven't  you  anything  that  will  go 
off  and  make  a  noise  ?  "  he  urged. 

Mr.  Dempsey  thought  he  had  not, 
since  Tommy  was  not  allowed  to  use  a 
gun.  He  was  very  sorry.  Wasn't 
there  anything  else  he  could  show  him  ? 
Tommy  shook  his  head  and  turned 
away,  crestfallen  and  unhappy. 

He  traveled  slowly  up  the  long  hill 
on  his  homeward  way,  casting  about  in 
his  mind  to  find  a  way  for  celebrating. 
But  he  might — yes,  he  might  have  a 
bonfire  !  Of  course  !  Why  hadn't  he 
thought  of  that  before  ?  All  the  boys 
would  help,  and  they  could  roast  pota- 
toes in  the  ashes,  and  pretend  it  was  a 
barbecue.  The  thought  brought  the 
smile  back  to  Tommy's  face,  and  a 
merry  tune  to  his  lips,  and  he  swung 
along  the  highway,  making  such  a  noise 
himself  that  he  did  not  hear  approach- 
ing music  until  he  had  nearly  reached 
the  top  of  the  hill.  Then  he  stood  still, 
the  whistle  dying  on  his  lips,  his  eyes  as 
big  as  moons.  Could  it  be  ?  It  was  ! 
Undoubtedly  the  stirring,  soulful  music 
of  a  fife  and  drum  was  coming  towards 
him  from  the  other  slope  of  the  hill. 

Tommy  sped  like  a  rabbit  to  the 
brow  of  the  ridge,  and  scrambled  up  to 
the  top  of  one  of  the  great  gateposts  at 
the  entrance  to  the  squire's  park,  the 
better  and  sooner  to  see.  Presently 
there  came  into  view  a  horseman  in 
uniform,  then  another  soldier,  then  a 
third,  and  at  last  there  tramped  into 
the  little  American's  glorified  vision  a 


company  in  full  regimentals.  Tommy's 
heart  stood  still  and  he  gave  himself 
the  order  : 

"Don't  fire  until  you  can  see  the 
whites  of  their  eyes  ! 

It  was  glorious  sport  to  be  for  a  mo- 
ment the  American  army  on  Bunker 
Hill.  His  teeth  set  and  his  breath 
came  hard  as  the  lines  advanced,  and 
he  waited  for  the  order  to  fire  :  but  he 
was  brought  back  to  reality  by  hearing 
the  sharp  command  : 

"Halt!" 

The  troops,  having  reached  the  top 
of  the  hill,  halted  and  came  to  a  stand- 
still directly  in  front  of  Tommy's  re- 
viewing stand.  He  felt  that  he  could 
not  repay  them  for  their  kindness;  but 
he  wanted  to  do  what  he  could,  so  he 
pulled  off  his  cap  and  waved  his  Ameri- 
can flag  at  them,  shouting  lustily : 
"Hurrah!  Hurrah!" 

The  captain,  a  young  man  with  a  fine 
mustache  and  merry  eyes,  rode  up  and 
said  : 

"Where  did  you  get  that  flag,  my 
boy '! " 

"  I  brought  it  from  New  York,"  an- 
swered Tommy,  proudly,  glowing  with 
the  pleasure  he  felt  in  being  spoken  to 
by  a  man  who  wore  such  a  splendid 
uniform  and  rode  such  a  prancing,  beau- 
tiful horse. 

"This  is  the  Fourth  of  July,  you 
know,"  Tommy  went  on,  "and  I  can't 
get  even  a  firecracker  at  Dempsey's. 
What  do  you  think  of  that  ?  " 

"Firecracker!"  exclaimed  the  of- 
ficer, laughing  ;  what  do  you  want  of  a 
firecracker  ? 

"  Why,  everybody  shoots  off  fire- 
crackers in  America  on  Fourth  of  July  ! 
Don't  you  know  that  ?  "  asked  Tommy; 
"  and  I  want  to  do  something  to  cele- 
brate. I  am  glad  you  came  along,  be- 
cause this  seems  like  a  real  Fourth  of 
July  parade  at  home,  and  to-night  I 
can  have  a  bonfire,  and  roast  potatoes 
— but  that's  not  really  as  good  as  fire- 
crackers." 

"  No,  certainly  not,"  the  officer  as- 
sented. "  But  why  do  you  celebrate 
the  Fourth  of  July  ?  Is  it  the  Presi- 
dent's birthday  ? 

"  It's  Independence  Day,"  exclaimed 
the  surprised  Tommy —  the  day  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  was 
signed." 

Independence  ?  Of  what  ?  "  asked 
the  officer,  very  much  interested. 

"  The  United  States  declared  them- 
selves independent  of  England,"  an- 
swered the  boy  stoutly.  "  She  shut  up 
Boston,  and  put  a  tax  on  tea,  and — 
and — lots  of  things." 

"I  see,"  said  the  officer.  "  But  do 
you  think  it  is  right  to  wave  the  Amer- 
ican flag  at  the  British  Army  ?  Her 
Majesty  the  Queen  may  look  upon  it  as 
an  unfriendly  act  on  the  part  of  Uncle 
Sam." 

"  Oh,  the  Queen  is  all  right,  and  so 
is  the  British  Army !  "  said  Tommy, 
graciously;  "and  I  don't  believe  the 
Queen  would  mind  my  waving  the 
American  flag,  because  it's  Fourth  of 
July;  and,  besides,  when  you  see 
soldiers  —  well,  you  just  must  wave 
something !  " 

The  officer  laughed  outright  and  held 
out  his  hand. 

"  You  are  quite  right,  Uncle  Sam," 
he  said.  "I  don't  believe  the  Queen 
would  mind.  She  admires  loyal  sub- 
jects in  any  country.  Hold  up  your 
flag  !  " 

Tommy  waved  the  Stars  and  Stripes 
above  his  head.  The  officer  wheeled 
about,  faced  his  men,  and  gave  the 
order:  "Attention!  Right  face  !  Carry 
arms !  Salute  Uncle  Sam  and  the 
American  colors  !  " 

The  company  saluted,  though  not 
without  a  look  of  surprise  and  a  smile 
as  it  took  in  the  situation.  But  Tommy 
saw  neither  the  look  nor  the  smile. 
Standing  on  the  broad  top  of  the  gate 
post,  the  colors  floating  above  his 
bared  head,  he  was  the  nation's  stan- 
dard bearer,  and  conscious  only  of  his 
dignity. 

"  Uncle  Sam,"  the  officer  said  cour- 
teously, as  the  arms  of  the  soldiers 
were  brought  again  to  rest,  "  my  men 
would  be  gratified  if  you  would  ac- 
knowledge the  salute  by  a  speech." 

Tommy  straightened  himself  upon  his 
stand,  and  telegraphed  to  all  parts  of 
his  mind  for  an  idea.  Then  he  bowed 
slightly  and  began: 


"Gentlemen  and  fellow  citizens:  I 
am  much  obliged  to  you  for  your  salute. 
It  came  in  finely  on  Fourth  of  July.  1 
am  much  obliged  to,  and — and  if  you 
ever  come  to  America,  I  will  do  all  I 
can  to  get  up  a  parade  for  you  on  St. 
Patrick's  Day  ! 

Every  helmet  came  off,  and  a  shout 
greeted  Tommy's  climax.  Three  rous- 
ing cheers  followed  that,  and  three 
more.  The  officer  saluted  Uncle  Sam, 
and  Tommy  returned  the  salute  as 
nearly  as  he  could,  the  company 
wheeled  into  line,  and,  a  moment  later, 
mingled  with  the  tramp  of  many  feet, 
there  was  borne  to  Tommy's  tingling 
ears  the  strains  of  "  My  Country  !  "  It 
was  the  last  drop  of  joy  in  an  overflow- 
ing cup,  and  in  the  exultation  of  the 
hour  he  sprang  to  do  handsprings  on 
the  grass.  What  matter  if  to  British 
hearts  the  tune  was  "God  Save  the 
Queen?"  To  Tommy  it  was  "My 
Country,  'tis  of  Thee,"  the  greatest 
land  in  all  the  world,  in  Tommy's 
thoughts,  and  to  which  he  supposed  the 
whole  earth  paid  respect  on  her  glori- 
ous birthday,  the  Fourth  of  July. — An- 
nie B.  Jones. 

Queer  Facts. 

The  average  cost  of  land  in  southern 
Germany  suitable  for  tobacco  culture 
is  $127.50  a  Hessian  morgen,  which  is 
equal  to  three-quarters  of  an  American 
acre.  The  total  cost  of  production  is 
$35.55  a  morgen. 

It  is  proposed  to  illuminate  the  Yo- 
semite  falls,  2000  feet  in  height,  by  use 
of  twenty  arc  lights,  in  connection  with 
means  for  producing  color  effects. 
Some  of  the  roads  are  also  to  be  lighted 
with  electricity. 

The  modern  long-range  military  rifle, 
it  is  asserted  by  a  physician  who  has 
served  in  the  army,  will  tend  to  develop 
near-sighted  soldiers.  The  strain  upon 
the  eyes  in  trying  to  distinguish  an  ob- 
ject a  good  mile  away  is  too  great. 

In  order  to  preserve  the  colors  of 
plants  it  is  necessary  to  kill  the  speci- 
mens quickly;  and  this  can  be  effected 
by  plunging  them  for  a  few  seconds  in 
boiling  water.  If  a  plant  is  allowed  to 
die  slowly  the  colors  of  the  leaves  and 
flowers  will  gradually  fade. 

Germany,  although  it  has  35,000,000 
acres  of  forests,  excellently  managed 
and  yielding  an  immense  revenue,  de- 
mands increasingly  greater  quantities 
of  wood,  so  that  for  the  last  ten  years 
the  amount  of  timber  which  it  buys  has 
doubled,  and  its  value  trebled. 

Ireland  lost  45,288  people  by  emigra- 
tion last  year.  This  is  an  increase  over 
1899  of  3347.  Over  82%  of  these  were 
between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  thirty- 
five.  Of  the  total  number  of  emigrants 
37,765  came  to  the  United  States, 
Great  Britain  received  6050,  New  Zea- 
land 64,  Canada  472  and  Australia  834. 

The  latest  convenience  in  the  New 
York  apartment  is  a  private  safe,  built 
into  the  wall,  and  so  arranged  that 
only  the  tenant  is  acquainted  with  the 
combination.  This  makes  it  possible 
for  the  flat  dweller  possessing  valuable 
silver,  jewels  and  papers  to  keep  them 
in  his  apartment  instead  of  in  the  vaults 
of  the  safe  deposit  or  the  bank. 

A  number  of  young  filbert  trees  have 
been  sent  to  the  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment from  Greece.  The  nuts  from 
these  trees  are  the  largest  and  have 
the  finest  flavor  of  any  filberts  the  de- 
partment has  yet  discovered,  and  every 
effort  is  to  be  made  to  encourage  their 
growing.  Some  tine  specimens  of  the 
English  walnuts  have  also  been  lately 
received,  some  of  them  being  several 
times  as  large  as  the  ordinary  white 
walnut. 

The  most  durable  paper  is  made  by  a 
guild  near  Nanking,  China,  which  sup- 
plies the  government  of  that  empire 
the  leaves  of  its  official  documents. 
Some  of  these  are  over  1000  years  old. 
Fireproof  paper  made  of  asbestos  is 
another  kind  of  greater  durability.  The 
drawback  to  them,  however,  for  print- 
ing purposes  is,  that  although  they 
will  pass  through  the  fire  unscathed, 
they  come  out  snow  white,  without  a 
trace  of  the  printed  letters  or  writing 
that  was  on  them. 
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Merely  an  Eye  Wash. 

Tears  have  their  functional  duty  to 
accomplish,  like  every  other  fluid  of  the 
body,  and  the  lachrymal  gland  is  not 
placed  behind  the  eye  simply  to  fill 
space  or  to  give  expression  to  emotion. 
The  chemical  properties  of  tears  con- 
sist of  phosphate  of  lime  and  soda, 
making  them  very  salty,  but  never 
bitter.  Their  action  on  the  eye  is  very 
beneficial,  and  here  consists  their  pre 
scribed  duty  of  the  body,  washing  thor 
oughly  that  sensitive  organ,  which 
allows  no  foreign  fluid  to  do  the  same 
work.  Nothing  cleanses  the  eye  like  a 
good,  salty  shower  bath,  and  medical 
art  has  followed  nature's  law  in  this 
respect,  advocating  the  invigorating 
solution  for  any  distressed  condition  of 
the  optics.  Tears  do  not  weaken  the 
sight,  but  improve  it.  They  act  as  a 
tonic  on  the  muscular  vision,  keeping 
the  eye  soft  and  limpid;  and  it  will  be 
noticed  that  women  in  whose  eyes  sym- 
pathetic tears  gather  quickly  have 
brighter,  tenderer  orbs  than  others. 
When  the  pupils  are  hard  and  cold  the 
world  attributes  it  to  one's  disposition, 
which  is  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  im- 
plying the  lack  of  balmy  tears  that  are 
to  the  cornea  what  salve  is  to  the  skin 
or  nourishment  to  the  blood.  The  rea- 
son some  weep  more  easily  than  others, 
and  all  more  readily  than  the  sterner 
sex,  has  not  its  difference  in  the 
strength  of  the  tear  gland,  but  in  the 
possession  of  a  more  delicate  nerve  sys- 
tem. The  nerve  fibers  about  the  glands 
vibrate  more  easily,  causing  a  down- 
pour from  the  watery  sac.  Men  are 
not  nearly  so  sensitive  to  emotion; 
their  sympathetic  nature — that  term  is 
used  in  a  medical  sense — is  less  devel- 
oped, and  the  eye  gland  is,  therefore, 
protected  from  shocks.  Consequently, 
a  man  should  thank  the  formation  of 
his  nerve  nature  when  he  contempt- 
uously scorns  tears  as  a  woman's  prac- 
tice. Between  man  and  monkey  there 
is  this  essential  difference  of  tears.  An 
ape  cannot  weep,  not  so  much  because 
its  emotional  powers  are  undeveloped, 
as  the  fact  that  the  lachrymal  gland 
was  omitted  in  his  optical  makeup. — 
Dietic  and  Hygienic  Gazette. 


His  Master's  Sober  Request. 

The  policeman  had  given  his  testi- 
mony, which  was  unqualifiedly  to  the 
fact  of  the  old  gentleman's  intoxication. 
Then  the  old  servant  was  called  to  the 
witness  box.  There  was  a  mingled  ex- 
pression of  indignation  and  determina- 
tion on  his  countenance.  He  testified 
flatly,  to  the  surprise  of  the  court,  that 
the  old  man  was  sober  when  he  came 
home.  The  magistrate  proceeded  to 
question  the  witness. 

"  You  say  that  Mr.  was  sober 

when  he  came  home  ?" 

"Yes,  sir." 

"  Did  he  get  to  bed  alone  ?" 
"No,  sir." 

"  Did  you  put  him  to  bed  ?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"And  he  was  perfectly  sober  ?" 
"  Yes,  sir." 

"  What  did  he  say  when  you  put  him 
to  bed  ?" 
"He  said,  'Good  night.'" 
"  Anything  else  ?" 
"Yes,  sir." 

"What  was  it?  Tell  us  exactly  what 
he  said,  every  word." 

"  He  said  as  how  I  was  to  wake  him 
and  call  him  early,  for  he  was  to  be  the 
queen  of  the  May." 

The  old  man  was  fined. — The  King. 


They  were  looking  through  the  li- 
brary. 

"If  you  had  the  divine  gift,  what 
would  you  rather  write  ?  "  asked  the 
romantic  young  woman. 

"  Checks,"  replied  the  sordid  young 
man.   

'Tie  now  the  time  of  rod  and  reel, 

Of  lending  nets  and  flies, 
Of  wasted  piscatorial  zeal, 

Of  long,  luxurious  lies. 

— Philadelphia  Record. 

In  southern  Prance,  where  beer  costs 
20  cents  and  milk  15  cents  a  quart,  new 
wine  has  been  lately  on  sale  in  unlim- 
ited quantities  at  2  cents  a  quart. 


A  Formula  of  Painful  Memory. 

Last  Monday  a  woman  who  lives  on 
Morgan  street  took  her  five-year-old 
son  to  a  photographer  to  have  his  pic- 
ture taken.  She  was  anxious  to  secure 
a  good  likeness  at  this  particular  sit- 
ting, because  she  wished  to  distribute 
the  pictures  among  some  friends  who 
were  then  her  guests. 

The  child's  idea  of  the  affair,  how- 
ever, did  not,  apparently,  harmonize 
with  that  of  his  mother;  for  when  the 
man  with  the  camera  began  to  adjust 
the  lens  and  direct  it  toward  little  Ed- 
ward, that  young  person  set  up  what 
was  unquestionably  a  howl. 

In  vain  did  the  mother  call  into  use 
her  utmost  forensic  abilities.  Edward 
did  not  want  his  picture  taken. 

"Why,  my  child,"  she  said  sooth- 
ingly, "  the  gentleman  won't  hurt  you. 
Just  smile  and  keep  still  a  moment  and 
it  will  be  all  over  before  you  know  it." 

"Yes,  I  know,  mama,"  whimpered 
the  youth,  with  tears  running  down  his 
cheeks,  "but  that's  what  you  told  me 
at  the  dentist's."— St.  Louis  Post- 
Dispatch. 


DOMESTIC  ECONOMY. 


Domestic  Hints. 

Virginia  Beef. — Put  a  boiling 
piece  of  beef  in  a  large,  flat  kettle 
with  two  onions  chopped  fine,  and  two 
tablespoonfuls  of  butter  ;  sprinkle  all 
over  with  flour.  Let  onions  and  but- 
ter cook  a  few  minutes  before  adding 
meat,  which  must  be  well  seasoned 
with  salt  and  pepper.  Add  one  pint 
of  water,  cover  tightly  to  retain  all 
the  juices  and  steam  ;  and  cook  four 
hours.  Then  add  a  few  mushrooms. 
Stir  into  the  gravy  a  tablespoonful  of 
catsup.  Pour  over  the  meat  and  serve 
hot.  The  meat  should  be  cooked  until 
it  can  be  cut  with  a  spoon. 

Rich  Brown  Stew. — Two  pounds  of 
beef ;  carefully  trim  off  all  the  skin, 
and  cut  into  pieces  one  inch  square. 
Dredge  all  the  meat  thickly  in  flour, 
and  brown  a  little  hot  butter  in  a  stew 
pan.  Add  two  tablespoonfuls  of  flour 
to  the  fat,  stir  till  browned,  add  one 
pint  of  stock,  one  bay  leaf,  one  small 
onion  stuck  with  cloves,  one  table- 
spoonful  of  salt  and  a  seasoning  of  pep- 
per ;  lastly,  add  one  teaspoonful  of 
vinegar.  Put  in  the  meat.  Cover  the 
saucepan,  and  let  the  meat  simmer 
slowly  till  quite  cooked.  This  meat 
will  be  tender  if  gently  cooked  ;  if  the 
meat  boils  it  will  be  hard. 

Cottage  Pudding. — Take  one  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  one  cupful  of  sugar, 
one  cupful  of  milk,  two  eggs,  one  large 
teaspoonful  of  baking  powder,  and 
one  cupful  and  a  half  of  flour.  Beat 
butter,  sugar  and  yolks  of  eggs  to- 
gether until  light,  add  the  milk  and 
then  the  flour ;  beat  well.  Now  beat 
whites  to  a  stiff  froth,  and  stir  them 
carefully  into  the  pudding,  add  baking 
powder  and  mix  well.  Pour  into  a 
cake  pan.  Bake  three-quarters  of  an 
hour ;  serve  hot  with  lemon  sauce. 
For  the  lemon  sauce  use  half  a  table- 
spoonful  of  butter,  half  a  cupful  of 
sugar,  two  cupfuls  of  hot  water,  a 
pinch  of  cinnamon,  and  about  the  same 
of  grated  nutmeg,  juice  of  half  a  lemon 
and  a  little  rind,  and  one  tablespoon- 
ful of  flour. 

Gingerbread  Nuts. — These  are  fa- 
vorite dainties  with  little  folks.  Put 
one  pound  of  brown  sugar  in  the  mix- 
ing bowl,  add  one-quarter  pound  of 
butter  and  a  pint  of  fine  molasses. 
Stir  these  until  well  blended ;  add  a 
tablespoonful  of  fresh  ground  ginger, 
a  tablespoonful  caraway  seeds  and 
half  a  cupful  of  candied  orange  peel 
cut  in  tiny  pieces.  Mix  well,  add  two 
beaten  eggs,  then  stir  in  a  pint  of 
flour  sifted  with  a  teaspoonful  of  soda. 
Mix  well  and  add  as  much  more  flour 
as  may  be  necessary  to  form  a  firm 
dough.  Break  off  little  bits  about 
half  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg,  and  then 
roll  into  small  balls  ;  put  a  tiny  square 
of  candied  orange  peel  on  top  of  each. 
Place  on  baking  sheets  so  that  they 
do  not  touch,  and  bake  in  a  slow  oven 
for  an  hour.  Candied  cherries  cut  in 
halves,    or   bits  of  soft,  crystallized 


j  ginger  may  be  used  to  decorate  the 
tops  in  place  of  the  orange  peel. 

Stewed  Chicken  with  Dumplings. — 
Divide  into  pieces  at  the  joints,  and  put 
into  a  stewpan  with  salt,  pepper,  a 
little  parsley  and  thyme.  Add  one 
quart  water  and  a  little  butter,  unless 
the  fowl  is  very  fat.  Cook  until  ten- 
der. When  done,  remove  the  chicken 
from  the  pan,  and  make  a  gravy,  add- 
ing as  much  flour  and  water  as  is 
necessary.  Dumplings :  Take  one 
quart  sifted  flour,  one  teaspoonful  of 
salt,  two  teaspoonfuls  of  cream  tartar, 
and  one  teaspoonful  soda.  Mix  with 
milk,  and  form  into  biscuit  shape. 
Place  them  in  a  steamer,  and  steam 
twenty  minutes.  It  is  best  to  steam 
over  the  kettle  in  which  the  chicken 
is  cooking  during  the  last  twenty 
minutes  that  you  boil  it.  Be  careful 
not  to  overcook  them,  or  have  them 
done  sooner  than  you  wish  to  serve 
them. 

Pea  Soup. — Cut  up  two  pounds  shin 
of  beef  and  one  pound  pickled  pork 
into  rather  small  pieces,  put  them  in 
a  large  saucepan  with  four  quarts  of 
water,  one  pint  of  split  peas,  which 
should  have  been  soaked  all  night  in 
cold  water  ;  wash  and  cut  up  small  two 
carrots,  one  turnip,  one  small  head  of 
celery,  three  or  four  onions  ;  add  these 
to  the  rest  of  the  ingredients  with 
a  little  seasoning.  Let  the  whole  boil 
gently  for  at  least  three  hours,  stirring 
it  well  up  from  the  bottom  frequently 
so  that  the  peas  may  not  settle  and 
burn.  This  can  either  be  served  with 
the  pieces  of  vegetable  and  meat  in  it, 
or  may  be  passed  through  a  sieve,  press- 
ing the  vegetables  with  the  back  of 
a  wooden  spoon  so  that  they  pulp 
through  into  the  tureen.  Dice  of 
toasted  bread,  and  a  dish  of  dried  mint 
powdered,  should  be  sent  to  table  with 
the  soup. 
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School  of  Practical,  Civil,  Mechanical,  Electrical 
and  Mining  Engineering, 

Surveying,  Architecture,  Drawing  and  Assaying 
1 13  PULTON  ST.,  one  block  west  of  City  Hall, 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 
Open  AU  Tear.  :  A.  VAN  DER  HAILLEIT.  Prei't. 

Assaying  of  Ores,  125;  Bullion  and  Chlorlnatlon 
Assay,  125;  Blowpipe  Assay,  110.  Full  course  of 
assaying,  150.  Established  1864.  Send  for  Circular. 


ALMOND  HULLING  and 
SEPARATING  MACHINERY. 

Send  for  Catalogue. 

WALTER  G.  READ  &  CO., 


(New  Shops.) 


DAVISVILLK.  CAL. 


Burton  Centrifugal  Pumps 

are  the  Standard;  they  are  guaranteed  to  pump 
more  water  with  the  same  power  than  any  other 
pump,  any  quantity,  any  height. 

HORIZONTAL  AND  VERTICAL, 

SINGLE  AND  COMPOUND. 

BURTON  PUMP  &  MACHINE  WORKS, 

44-46  MAIN  ST.,  SAN  FRANCISCO. 


"Greenbank"  Pure  100%  Caustic  Portasb 
and  98%  Powd.  Caustic  Soda. 

T.   \HJ,  JACKSON   dfc  CO., 
Sole  Agent*,     -     No.  123  California  Street, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Elgin  Watches  sold  by  jewelers  everywhere  In 
various  sizes  and  styles.  Prices  to  suit.  Send  for 
free  booklet,  Elgin  National  Watch  Co.,  Elgin.  111. 


h  In  all 
Climes 
at  all 
Times 

^L^j'sF  s7^»  accurate 

i v  *V  adjustment 
=s=   ■  makes  the 

ELGIN 

WATCH 

most  reliable.  Factory- 
tested  by  refrigeration 
and  oven  heat,  its  per- 
formance is  perfect  any- 
where and  any  time. 

An  Elgin  Watch  always 
lias  the  word  "Elgin" 
engraved  on  the  w  orks. 
Send  for  free  booklet. 

Elgin  National  Watch  to 
Klitlii.  III. 


Rippley's 
Fly  Remover 

instantly  removes  all 
flies,  mosquitoes,  lice  and 
other  insects  from  cattle, 
horses  and  otheranimals 
sprayed  with  it.  It  is 
healing  to  any  sore.  Ani- 
mals rest  easy  and  feed 
quietly  all  day.  Cows 
give  %  more  milk,  which 
is  a  bis?  saving,  lgal.  will 
protect  500  cows.  Money 
refunded  if  animals  are 
not  protected.  Indorsed 


pie.   Order  at  once  and 

secure  aeency,  you  can  sell  hundreda  of  gallons.  1  Kal.  *1  10  2 
gal.  82.10,  Ggal.  84.r>0,  10  gal.  $9  00.  ItlppteyV  Special 
Sprayer  to  apply  same,  $l.  &  Cal.  €orupre»ned  Air 
Sprayer  to  apply  same  on  Inrge  herds,  $fi  25.  Address. 

RIPPLEV  HARDWARE  C0MPANY.BOI212   GRAFTON. ILL 

Branch  Office*  j  l^/J^f V*  N  J"  ' 

I  .it  Merchants'  Kow,  Hoston.  Mass. 


That's  what  agents  can 
make  selling  IWAN'S 
PATENT  IMPROVED  POST 
HOLE  and  WELL  AUGER. 
A  man  can  do  thrice  the  work 
with  an  "  IWAN  "  than  with  any 
other.  I  Used  by  the  U.  S.  Govern- 
ment, which  buys  only  the  best. 
Highest  award,  World's  Pair, 
18g3.    Price,  each,  4,  5,  6,  7,  8, 
or  9  inch,  $2.50;  10  inch, 
$3.00.   Users  value  them  at 
$25.00.     Inquire  of  hard- 
ware dealers,  or  write  us 
for  particulars. 

HONEYMAN,  DE  HART  &  CO., 

Portland,  Ore. 


GLENN  RANCH 

Glenn  County, : : : :  California, 

FOR  SALE 

In  Subdivisions. 

This  famous  and  well-known  farm,  the 
home  of  the  late  Dr.  Glenn,  "the  wheat 
king,"  has  been  surveyed  and  subdivided. 
It  is  offered  for  sale  in  any  sized  govern- 
ment subdivision  at  remarkably  low  prices, 
and  in  no  case,  it  is  believed,  exceeding 
what  it  is  assessed  for  county  and  State 
taxation  purposes. 

This  great  ranch  runs  up  and  down  the 
western  bank  of  the  Sacramento  river  for 
15  miles.  It  is  located  in  a  region  that  has 
never  lacked  an  ample  rainfall,  and  no  ir- 
rigation is  required. 

The  river  is  navigable  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year,  and  freight  and  trading  boats 
make  regular  trips. 

The  closest  personal  inspection  of  the 
land  by  proposed  purchasers  is  invited. 
Parties  desiring  to  look  at  the  land  should 
go  to  Chico,  California. 

For  further  particulars  and  for  maps, 
showing  the  subdivisions  and  prices  per 
acre,  address  personally  or  by  letter, 

R.  C.  LUSK, 

Agent  of  N.  D.  Rideout,  Administrator  of 
the  Estate  of  H.  J.  Glenn,  at  Chico,  Butte 
County,  California. 


FOR  RENT. 

320-Acre  Rarm, 

two  miles  west  of  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.  One  of  the 
best  In  tbe  State.  Buildings  and  fields  adapted 
to  diversified  farming  or  to  the  breedlDg  of  tine 
stock.   Rent  Five  (J5.00)  Dollars  per  acre. 

S.  B.  WRIGHT,    -    SANTA  ROSA,  CAL. 


"We  make  the  most  fencing  because  we  make  the 
best.  The  kind  you  want.  Write  American  Steel  & 
Wire  Co.,  San  Francisco,  Cal." 
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THE  VETERINARIAN. 


Milk  Fever  and  the  Schmidt  Treatment. 

The  latest  account  of  this  disease  and 
its  treatment  is  published  in  Bulletin 
58  of  the  Iowa  Experiment  Station  by 
Dr.  John  J.  Repp,  veterinarian.  It 
should  be  carefully  studied  by  all  who 
are  handling  dairy  cows. 

Parturient  paralysis,  or  "milk 
fever,"  occurs  wherever  milk  cows  are 
kept.  It  is  more  prevalent  in  dairy 
districts,  because  it  is  the  heavy  milk- 
ing strains  of  cows  that  are  most  sub- 
ject to  the  disease.  As  far  as  I  am 
able  to  learn,  it  is  quite  prevalent  in 
certain  sections  of  our  own  State,  while 
in  other  sections  it  rarely  occurs.  In 
-he  same  locality  more  cases  occur  in 
some  years  than  in  others.  This  ir- 
regularity of  distribution  does  not  ap- 
pear to  throw  any  light  upon  the  cause 
of  the  disease. 

Cause. — No  definite  cause  can  be  as- 
signed for  this  disease.  We  cannot  do 
more  than  theorize  upon  this  point. 
The  scope  of  this  article  will  not  permit 
the  discussion  of  these  various  theories, 
therefore  it  shall  be  limited  to  a  brief 
consideration  of  the  theory  which  more 
especially  concerns  the  present  discus- 
sion, namely,  that  of  Veterinarian 
J.  Schmidt  of  Kolding,  Denmark. 
Schmidt's  theory  is  that  parturient 
paralysis  is  caused  by  the  evolution  in 
the  mammary  gland  of  a  poisonous  sub- 
stance through  the  over-activity  of  the 
epithelial  cells  of  this  gland  excited  by 
the  determination  to  the  udder  after 
birth  of  large  quantities  of  blood  which 
was  supplied  to  the  uterus  and  the 
fa'tus  before  birth,  but  which  now  goes 
to  the  udder  because  of  the  natural  de- 
mand for  milk  secretion.  This  poison- 
ous substance  being  carried  in  the  cir- 
culation to  various  parts  of  the  body, 
brings  on  the  symptoms  which  char- 
acterize the  disease.  It  is  well  recog- 
nized that  living  cells  may,  under  cer- 
tain circumstances,  produce  poisonous 
substances.  Schmidt's  theory,  there- 
fore, is  in  accord  with  an  established 
principle. 

Generation  of  the  Disease. — Par- 
turient paralysis,  as  a  rule,  occurs  in 
cows  which  give  a  heavy  flow  of  milk, 
and  which  are  in  a  high  state  of  nutri- 
tion. It  may  develop  at  any  age,  but 
is  extremely  rare  in  cows  before  they 
have  reached  adult  age  and  have  given 
birth  to  several  calves.  It  is  also  rare 
in  old  cows.  It  occurs,  then,  in  cows 
which  are  of  middle  age  and  in  the  full 
height  of  their  activity  as  milk  pro- 
ducers. The  disease  attacks  the  cow 
after  she  has  given  birth  to  a  calf,  usu- 
ally within  twenty-four  hours  there- 
after, but  in  some  cases  not  until  a  week 
or  even  a  month  after  parturition. 
In  a  few  cases  the  disease  has  its  incep- 
tion a  short  time  before  parturition. 
Cows  which  are  stabled  and  deprived  of 
exercise  are  said  to  be  more  prone  to 
the  disease  than  those  which  are  per- 
mitted to  exercise  at  will.  There  are 
many  exceptions  to  this  statement,  al- 
though it  is  the  usual  teaching.  Further 
observation  may  show  that  it  is  not  cor- 
rect. The  report  given  in  this  bulletin 
indicates  that  in  Iowa  more  cows  take 
this  disease  while  at  pasture  than  in 
any  other  circumstance.  This  doubt- 
less arises  from  the  fact  that  in  Iowa 
cows  are  given  more  freedom  than  is 
customary  in  older  dairy  States.  The 
disease  may  arise  at  any  time  in  the 
year,  but,  on  account  of  the  fact  that 
springtime  is  pre-eminently  the  calving 
season,  most  cases  originate  at  this 
season. 

Symitoms. — The  disease  usually  ap- 
pears within  twenty-four  to  forty-eight 
hours  after  parturition.  In  extreme 
cases  it  may  not  occur  until  two  months 
or  even  six  months  after  parturition. 
It  may  rarely  occur  before  birth.  It 
usually  follows  an  easy  birth.  At  the 
onset  of  the  disease  the  cow  manifests 
some  uneasiness;  she  moves  about  in  a 
restless  manner,  stamps,  strikes  the 
abdomen  with  hind  legs,  perhaps  bel- 
lows, grinds  the  teeth  and  may  have 
spasms  of  groups  of  muscles  or  even  a 
general  convulsion.  After  this  period, 
which  may  be  unnoticed,  the  symptoms 


of  paralysis  come  on.  The  cow  shows 
weakness,  staggers  and  at  last  falls. 
As  the  paralysis  advances,  she  stretches 
on  the  ground,  lying  on  her  side  usually 
with  the  neck  bent  to  one  side  so  as  to 
bring  the  nose  into  the  flank  or  the 
costal  region.  This  is  the  character- 
istic position  of  parturient  paralysis. 
If  the  head  is  brought  into  the  normal 
position,  it  at  once  returns  to  the  un- 
natural position  in  which  it  was  found. 
The  animal  is  in  a  state  of  partial  or 
complete  unconsciousness,  does  not  re- 
spond to  blows  or  calls  and  takes  no 
note  of  her  surroundings.  The  eye  is 
dull  and  not  sensitive  to  the  finger 
touch,  sunken,  pupil  dilated  and  the 
upper  lid  is  drooping;  the  tongue  is 
paralyzed,  saliva  runs  from  mouth,  the 
pharynx  and  u-sophagus  have  lost  the 
power  of  motion  so  that  the  animal  is 
unable  to  swallow;  the  peristalsis  of 
the  stomachs  and  intestines  is  in  abey- 
ance, and  as  a  result  digestion  is  ar- 
rested, fermentation  sets  in  and  the 
animal  becomes  tympanitic;  the  con- 
tents of  the  rectum  and  colon  are  hard 
and  dry  and  may  be  covered  with 
mucous  or  blood,  urination  is  suspended; 
the  os  uteri  is  almost  invariably  dilated 
if  the  disease  occurs  within  a  day  of 
parturition;  pulse  small,  often  imper- 
ceptible, 60  to  120  per  minute;  tem- 
perature usually  normal  or  below  nor- 
mal, maybe  as  low  as  95°  F.,  in  some 
cases  maybe  as  high  as  105°  F.  Such  a 
high  temperature  probably  does  not 
occur  in  a  case  of  pure  parturient 
paralysis,  but  only  when  there  is  a  com- 
plication of  parturient  septicaemia.  The 
extremities  are  cold.  The  afterbirth  is 
sometimes  retained.  There  may  be  ac- 
companying prolapse  of  the  uterus. 

Course. — Without  treatment,  and  in- 
deed with  most  kinds  of  treatment 
which  have  been  applied  in  the  past, 
the  disease  usually  runs  rapidly  to  a 
fatal  issue.  It  lasts  two  to  three  days, 
and  in  some  cases  longer,  the  condition 
gradually  becoming  more  and  more  ag- 
gravated. Death  results  from  sudden 
failure  of  the  heart  or  brain  and  is  often 
preceded  by  profuse  diarrhoea.  In 
milder  cases  the  cow  may  linger  as 
long  as  two  to  four  weeks  and  then  die 
of  pneumonia,  which  results  from  the 
inhalation,  or  introduction  through  at- 
tempts at  medication,  of  foreign  sub- 
stances into  the  lungs  during  the 
period  of  paralysis  of  the  pharynx  and 
oesophagus.  If  recovery  occurs,  the 
animal  is  entirely  well  in  two  to  five 
days.  In  rare  cases,  paralysis  of  the 
hind  parts  may  persist  for  a  long  while. 

Treatment. — This  may  be  considered 
under  two  distinct  subdivisions,  viz., 
preventive  treatment  and  curative 
treatment,  (a)  Preventive  Treatment 
— By  considering  what  has  been  said 
under  the  head  of  "generation  of  the 
disease,"  one  can  easily  infer  what 
measures  should  be  adopted  to  prevent 
the  disease.  Cows  in  the  later  stage 
of  gestation  should  be  fed  moderately, 
grain  especially  being  given  sparingly 
or  entirely  withheld;  the  animals  should 
be  given  an  opportunity  to  take  plenty 
of  exercise;  the  bowels  should  be  kept 
in  good  condition  by  the  administration 
of  such  salines  as  magnesium  sulphate, 
sodium  chloride  and  sodium  bicarbonate. 
The  afterbirth  should  be  removed  soon 
after  parturition  and  several  uterine 
douches  administered. 

(b)  Curative  Treatment  —  Schmidt 
does  not  claim  that  his  method  of  treat- 
ment disposes  bodily  of  the  morbid  con- 
dition, but  that  it  does  measurably  as- 
sist nature  in  her  efforts  to  restore  the 
animal  to  the  normal  physiological 
state.  It  is  well  known  that,  after  the 
beginning  of  the  attack,  the  animal,  if 
left  to  herself,  rapidly  grows  worse 
until  the  crisis  of  the  disease  is  reached, 
at  which  time  death  occurs  or  con- 
valescence begins,  usually  the  former. 
It  has  been  observed,  however,  that  if 
the  treatment  is  applied  within  a  few 
hours  after  the  inception  of  the  dis- 
ease, its  progress  is  modified  in  such  a 
way  that  convalescence  at  once  begins, 
as  a  rule,  and  the  animal  hastily  re- 
covers her  health,  usually  within  twelve 
hours,  although  in  extreme  cases  it 
may  be  as  late  as  forty-eight  hours. 
Following  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  of 
treatment  of  parturient  paralysis  sug- 
gested by  Schmidt:  The  operator 
should  disinfect  his  hands  and  the  udder 


and  teats  of  the  cow  by  washing  with  a 
5%  solution  of  carbolic  acid  or  creolin, 
or  a  14%  solution  of  lysol  or  trikresol. 
The  apparatus  needed  for  the  treat- 
ment consists  in  a  small  glass  funnel,  a 
rubber  hose  three  feet  long  and  one- 
eighth  inch  in  caliber,  into  which  the 
funnel  fits,  and  an  ordinary  milking 
tube  over  which  the  rubber  hose  fits. 
This  apparatus  should  be  sterilized  im- 
mediately before  it  is  used  by  boiling  or 
soaking  in  such  a  solution  as  recom- 
mended for  washing  the  udder.  Dis- 
solve from  two  to  two  and  one-half 
drams  of  potassium  iodide,  the  size  of 
the  dose  depending  upon  the  size  of  the 
cow  and  the  character  of  the  attack,  in 
about  one  quart  of  clean  water  pre- 
viously boiled  to  sterilize  it  and  allow 
the  solution  to  cool  to  a  little  above 
body  temperature,  or  40°  C,  or  104° 
F.  The  temperature  may  be  deter- 
mined with  the  clinical  thermometer. 
Withdraw  all  the  colostrum  or  milk 
from  the  udder.  Then  insert  the  milk- 
ing tube  with  hose  and  funnel  attached 
into  one  of  the  teats,  elevate  the  funnel 
about  two  feet  above  the  teat  and 
slowly  pour  in  one-fourth  of  the  solu- 
tion, allowing  the  funnel  and  hose  to 
become  empty  several  times  during  the 
process  in  order  to  permit  the  entrance 
of  a  liberal  quantity  of  air.  Repeat 
this  infusion  with  the  other  three- 
quarters  of  the  udder.  After  all  is  in- 
troduced, knead  the  udder  carefully  so 
as  to  cause  the  solution  to  permeate 
the  ducts  and  acini  as  much  as  possible. 
As  the  condition  of  the  cow  is  usually 
such  as  to  indicate  additional  treat- 
ment, the  veterinarian  should  not  be 
content  with  simply  the  infusion  of  the 
potassium  iodide  solution,  but  should 
resort  to  other  measures  which  promise 
assistance.  As  the  cow  is  usually  un- 
able to  urinate,  the  bladder  will  be 
found  filled  with  urine.  This  should  be 
removed  with  the  catheter  and  its  re- 
moval accomplished  at  intervals  until 
the  recovery  of  the  cow  renders  this 
procedure  no  longer  needful. 

It  may  be  advisable  that  catharsis  be 
brought  about.  As  the  cow  is  usually 
unable  to  swallow,  it  is  dangerous  to 
attempt  to  give  medicines  by  the 
mouth.  This  may  be  done  if  assurance 
is  obtained  that  the  cow  can  swallow. 
Some  have  given  medicines  successfully 
through  a  probang  inserted  into  the 
stomach.  This  plan  is  feasible.  Schmidt 
says  that  he  usually  resorted  to  an  aloe 
powder.  If  this  is  done,  one  ounce  to 
one  and  one-half  ounces  of  aloes  may  be 
given.  It  would  seem  preferable  to 
give  the  aloes  in  a  bolus,  capsule  or 
drench.  Some  have  given  linseed  oil  or 
epsom  salt.  If  the  animal  can  not  swal- 
low, and  a  probang  is  not  at  hand,  one 
may  administer  one  and  one-half  to  two 
grains  of  physostigmine  salicylate  sub- 
cutaneously,  repeating  the  dose  in 
about  three  hours  if  purgation  is  not 
produced.  Rectal  injections  should  be 
given  at  short  intervals  in  order  to  get 
rid  of  the  accumulation  of  hard,  dry 
feces  in  the  rectum.  These  injections 
may  be  of  linseed  oil,  cottonseed  oil  or 
warm  soap  solution.  Schmidt  recom- 
mends also  enema  ta  of  sodium  chloride 
solution.  Meanwhile  the  cow  should  be 
kept  propped  up  on  the  sternum  by 
means  of  bags  of  straw  or  pieces  of 
wood.  If  the  temperature  is  below 
normal,  as  it  usually  is,  the  cow  should 
be  thickly  clothed  with  blankets  and 
straw  heaped  up  about  her.  Schmidt 
used  powdered  digitalis  given  by  the 
mouth  when  the  heart  was  rapid  and 
weak.  It  would  seem  much  better  in 
every  way  to  give  the  tincture  of  digi- 
talis subcutaneously.  He  has  also  re- 
sorted to  subcutaneous  injections  of 
camphor  and  caffeine.  This  is  good 
treatment.  If  the  cow  does  not  show 
marked  improvement  within  eight 
hours,  the  potassium  iodide  infusion 
may  be  repeated.  Schmidt  has  found 
that  as  high  as  six  drams  may  be  given 
into  the  udder  without  harm  to  the  cow. 
Schmidt  in  his  first  report,  made  in 
1898,  recorded  fifty  cases  treated  for 
parturient  paralysis  by  this  method, 
with  but  two  deaths  from  the  disease. 
There  were,  however,  only  forty-six  re- 
coveries, as  two  cows  were  slaughtered 
for  beef  during  the  first  day  of  con- 
valescence. A  short  time  later  a  re- 
port was  made  by  Jensen  showing  that 
in  Denmark  up  to  that  time  sixty-five 
veterinarians  of   that   country  had 


treated  412  cases  by  the  Schmidt 
method,  90%  of  which  recovered.  These 
results  seemed  to  indicate  that  this  was 
the  treatment  par  excellence  for  this 
disease.  It  still  remained  to  secure  the 
introduction  of  this  treatment  into  the 
United  States  and  to  determine  what 
results  could  be  obtained  by  our  veter- 
inarians through  its  application.  With 
a  view  to  aiding  in  the  accomplishment 
of  this  object,  in  September,  1899,  I 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  each  of 
the  150  graduate  veterinarians  in  Iowa 
requesting  their  co-operation  in  the 
work  of  this  research  by  applying  the 
treatment  in  their  practice  and  report- 
ing their  results  to  me.  Ninety  of 
these  replied,  signifying  their  willing- 
ness to  use  the  treatment. 

In  November,  1900,  a  letter  was  is- 
sued to  each  of  these  veterinarians  re- 
questing that  the  reports  they  had  col- 
lected be  sent  in.  Up  to  this  time  I 
have  received  replies  from  thirty-three 
veterinarians.  In  all  160  cases  were 
reported;  of  these,  119  resulted  in  re- 
covery, while  47  were  fatal.  Of  the 
fatal  cases,  in  eight  of  the  cows  death 
may  be  traced  to  some  complication 
such  as  prolapse  of  the  uterus,  foreign- 
body  pneumonia,  etc.  In  these  cases 
the  Schmidt  treatment  can  not  be  said 
to  have  failed,  for  it  is  not  in  any  way 
intended  that  it  shall  be  able  to  over- 
come such  accidental  conditions.  If 
the  cow  has  recovered  from  her  condi- 
tion of  paralysis  as  a  result  of  the 
Schmidt  treatment  far  enough  to  be 
out  of  danger  from  that  source  and  to 
promise  recovery,  but  later  falls  victim 
to  some  complication  that  is  in  no  meas- 
ure a  part  of  parturient  paralysis,  but 
only  a  result  of  that  disease,  it  may 
with  justice  be  said  that  the  Schmidt 
treatment  was  a  success  so  far  as  the 
malady  against  which  it  was  directed  is 
concerned.  Looking  at  the  reports 
from  this  generous  point  of  view,  in  127 
cases  out  of  166,  or  76.51%,  the  Schmidt 
treatment  was  successful  so  far  as  the 
parturient  paralysis  was  concerned. 


4T\  STEEL 
mA/AWHEELS 

M^gj  -FARM  WAGONS 

jaBf^j/^K^  t,r*'  Hubs  to  Hi  an>  axle. 
^»  M  #l\  No  blarkNmilh'ti  bill*  to  pay. 
^^^Lf  M  1  %  No  tires  to  reset.  Fit  your  old  wagon 
^^^g  m  I  a  with  low  Bteel  wheels  with  wide 
tBL  X  I  1  tires  At  low  price.  Oar  catalogue 
^^^LM    M  tells  you  how  to  do  it.  Address 

^•^|fcJgP*EMPIRE  MFG.  CO.,  Quincy,  III. 

BLACK  LEG 
...VACCINE 

During  the  past  two  years  our  vaccines  have  b«en 
used  on  several  thousand  head  of  cattle  la  the  worst 
Infested  districts  of  Oallfo  nla  and  with  the  best  of 
results,  giving  entire  satisfaction  and  proving  an  ex- 
ceedingly profitable  Investment  to  the  stock  owner. 

Every  lot  Is  tested  and  found  reliable  before 
a  single  doge  Is  pat  on  the  market. 

TTrite  /or  literature  and  tettimoniaU. 

The  Cutter  Analytic  Laboratory, 

Bacteriological  Dept.,  FRESNO.  CAL. 


PACE 


NO  USE  LOOKING 

for  Patfe  Poultry  Fenre  in  hardware  stores,  they 
don't  keep  It.  See  our  aKent,  or  write  us  about  It. 
PAOK  woVKN  tUKE  nCNCK CO., ADMAN, KICH, 


FOR  SALE  AT  A  BARGAIN. 

One  20  H.  P.  Peerless  Traction  Engine. 
Built  by  Gelsen  Mfg.  Co  ,  Penn.,  U.  S.  A. 

Condition  first  class;  just  out  of  sbop  after  thor- 
ough repairing.  Boiler  good  as  new  and  newly 
covered.  Gear  cast  steel.  Engine  has  run  two 
seasons  and  Is  suitable  for  plowing,  barrowlng  or 
traction  purposes.  For  further  particulars,  ad- 
dress H.  BRIDGFORD,  39  Stockton  St  ,  S.  K  ,  Cal. 


San  Jose  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

 Manufacturers  of  

DIPPING  BASKETS,  GRADING  SCREENS. 

FIELD  CARS,  CANNERY  TRAYS. 

And  a  General  Line  ot  Frnlt  Growers',  Canners' 
and  Packers'  Wire  and  Iron  Work. 

Write  for  Catalogue      324-326  W.  Santa  Clara  St. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

Patent  Agents,  S.  F. ,  Cal.,  and  Washington,  D.  C. 
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Sharpies  tubular 

Dairy  Separators 

the  latest  product  of  the 
world's  leading  Cream 
Separator  manufactory. 

HIGHEST   PRIZE  (KNIGHT'S 
DECORATION)  AWARDED 
AT  PARIS. 

No  disks  to  bother  with 
ami  wash.  Are  very  easy 
\urners. 

Guaranteed  to  produce  enough 
more  butter  than  the  best  compet- 
ing separator  to  pay  6%  on  whole 
first  cost  of  machine  each  year. 
Vive  sizes— $50  to  $200  each. 

Valuable  book  on  "Business  Dairying" 
and  Catalogue  No.  131  free. 

Sharpies  Co.,    P.  M.  Sharpies, 
Chicago,  III.    West  Chester,  Pa. 


THE  APIARY. 

California  Bee  Notes. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Cook,  Claremont,  Los 
Angeles  county,  writes  to  the  Ameri- 
can Bee  Journal  about  foul  brood  of  a 
new  type  in  the  San  Joaquin  valley, 
as  follows  : 

This  has  not  just  the  same  odor  as  the  i 
usual  foul  brood,  and  as  it  is  pulled  out 
of  the  cell  it  does  not  fly  back  with 
quite  the  spring  of  the  ordinary  foul 
brood.  Yet  it  appears  so  much  like 
the  genuine  that  I  believe  it  is  the  same 
with  these  differences.  It  is  foul  brood, 
but  not  the  typical. 

We  now  have  a  good  foul  brood  in- 
spector in  Los  Angeles  county.  He  is 
proceeding  in  just  the  right  way  to 
eradicate  this  evil,  which  is  not  very 
uncommon  in  our  aviaries,  though  I 
doubt  if  it  is  so  fatal  as  in  the  East. 
Some  urge  him  to  burn  all.  I  think  he 
is  wiser  in  treating  the  disease.  In 
case  only  one  or  two  hives  show  the 
malady,  he  burns  all.  If  only  diseased 
cells  are  found  in  one  or  two  combs,  and 
a  few  at  that,  he  burns  these  combs, 
watches  the  colonies  closely  and  hopes 
for  no  more  trouble.  In  case  many  col- 
onies are  affected  he  uses  the  McEvoy 
method — shakes  onto  starters,  and  in 
four  days  onto  full  sheets  of  foundation. 
He  is  very  cautious  that  none  of  the 
honey  in  the  old  hive,  or  that  stored  in 
starters,  is  eaten  by  bees.  He  further 
does  a  good  work  by  teaching  all  inter- 
ested the  nature  of  the  disease,  the 
modes  of  distribution,  the  necessary 
caution  in  working  with  the  bees,  that 
none  of  the  honey  shall  be  taken  by  any 
bees. 

It  is  wisest,  of  course,  to  work  only 
when  the  bees  are  at  work,  and  some 
are  so  careful  as  to  work  only  at  the 
evening  time.  It  is  safest  to  work  un- 
der a  tent.  Wise  caution  alone  will 
prevent  scattering  the  honey  and  the 
disease.  Let  all  remember  that  they 
can  not  be  too  careful. 

Fatal  Results  From  Bee  Stings. — 
A  few  days  ago  two  horses  were  stung 
to  death  by  bees  in  Yolo  county,  near 
Sacramento,  Cal.  The  driver  was  also 
seriously  stung,  but  not  fatally.  He  was 
driving  a  four-horse  team  and  ran  onto 
a  hive  of  bees.  The  results  were  as 
given  above.  This  suggests  that  in 
such  cases  the  horses  may  be  taken  to 
a  barn,  if  possible,  as  the  bees  will  not 
generally  follow  into  an  enclosure.  Cov- 
ering the  horses  with  blankets  wet  in 
cold  water  will  stop  the  stinging  and 
subdue  the  fever,  and  will  often  prove 
the  readiest  means  to  prevent  fatal 
results. 

In  case  a  person  is  everely  stung, 
washing  in  strong  soda  water  and  cov- 
ering with  cloths  kept  wet  in  cold 
water  will  do  most  to  allay  fever  and 
afford  relief. 


Intoxicated  by  Beans. 

Among  the  peasants  of  southern 
Italy,"  Sicily  and,  Sardinia  a  curious 
malady  has  been  noticed  by  physicians, 
which  is  caused  by  eating  beans.  One 
of  the  most  remarkable  effects  of  the 
malady  is  a  species  of  intoxication  re- 
sembling that  produced  by  alcoholic 
drink.  In  some  cases  persons  pre- 
disposed to  the  malady  are  seized  with 
the  symptoms  of  intoxication  if  they 


pass  a  field  where  the  bean  plant  is  in 
flower,  the  odor  alone  sufficing  to  affect 
them. 

This  statement  is  commended  to 
those  who  may  reach  home  a  little  out 
of  condition.  It  may  be  especially  ser- 
viceable in  the  bean  counties. 


"California  Fruits"  in  the  Southern 
Hemisphere. 

Our  book,  "California  Fruits  and 
How  to  Grow  Them,"  seems  to  be  ex- 
erting quite  an  influence  at  the  antip- 
odes. A  leading  fruit  grower  in  South 
Africa  writes : 

I  have  owned  your  books  since  their 
publication,  and  have  had  them  intro- 
duced here  to  the  general  benefit.  I  may 
say,  incidentally,  that  they  have  also  fur- 
nished information  for  quite  a  small  army 
of  plagiarists  and  pamphleteers. 

In  the  new  catalogue  of  D.  Hay  & 
Son,  Montpellier  Nurseries,  Auckland, 
New  Zealand,  we  find  the  following  : 

We  have  used  "California  Fruits"  and 
acted  upon  the  advice  given  therein  for 
some  years,  and  find  it  well  adapted  to 
our  requirements.  Fruit  growers  in  New 
Zealand  are  sadly  in  need  of  a  practical 
work,  and  until  we  are  sufficiently  ad- 
vanced to  possess  a  guide  compiled  from 
New  Zealand  experience  "California 
Fruits"  will  supply  the  want. 


Rotary  Disc  Plows. 


All  tho  plow  manufacturers  have  been 
making  experiments  of  this  style  of  plow, 
and  this  is  evidence  that  they  see  suf- 
ficient merit  in  the  principle  of  the  disc 
plow  to  try  to  determine  if  they  can  mako 
the  plow  so  that  it  will  do  good  work  un- 
der all  conditions.  Tho  Benicia  Agricul- 
tural Works  of  Benicia,  Cal.,  evidently 
have  struck  upon  the  right  model,  for 
they  have  placed  orders  to  put  up  over 
1000  of  these  plows  for  next  season.  From 
all  accounts,  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  other 
disc  plow  manufacturers,  and  many  appli- 
cations for  agencies  are  already  being 
made  to  the  selling  agents,  Baker  &  Ham- 
ilton, San  Francisco,  Sacramento,  Los 
Angeles. 

Farm  Wagon  only  $21.05. 

In  order  to  introduce  their  Low  Metal  Wheels 
with  Wide  Tires,  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Com- 
pany, Quincy,  111.,  have  placed  upon  the  market  a 
Farmer's  Handy  Wagon,  that  is  only  25  inches 
high,  fitted  with  24  and  30-inch  wheels  with  4-inch 
tire,  and  sold  for  only  $21.95. 


This  wagon  is  made  of  the  best  material  through- 
out, and  really  costs  but  a  trifle  more  than  a  set  of 
new  wheels,  and  fully  guaranteed  for  one  year.  Cat- 
alogue giving  a  full  description  will  be  mailed  upon 
application  by  the  Empire  Manufacturing  Co., 
Quincy,  111.,  who  also  will  furnish  metal  wheels  at 
low  prices  made  any  size  and  width  of  tire  to  fit 
any  axle. 


New  Patents. 

Dewey,  Strong  &  Co.'s  Scientific 
Press  Patent  Agency,  330  Market  St. 
S.  F.,  has  official  reports  of  the  following 
U.  S.  patents  issued  to  Pacific  coast  in- 
ventors: 

FOR  THE  WEEK   ENDING  JUNE  11,  1901. 

676,295.— Lock— I.  P.  Abbott,  Nevada  City,  Cal. 
676,224  —Platen  Press— A.  &  C.  H.  Eberle,  Dow- 
ney, Cal 

676,126.— Advertising  Device— J.  W.  Fawkes,  Jr., 

676,036.— Animal  Trap— A.  R.  Hamilton,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

676,325  — Box  Cover  Brace— E.  Kubias,  Los  An- 
geles, Cal. 

676.094.— Firearm— Linville  &  Endicott,  Jackson, 
Cal 

6,6,070. — '"Jan  Cooling  Machine — E.  Manula,  As- 
toria, Or 

676,073  —Fish  Cleaning  Apparatus  —  Munn  & 
Lotz,  S.  F. 

676,370— Toy  Pump-J.  A  Robertson,  San  Jose, 
Cal. 

676,243 —Hitching  Fetter  —  Rommel  &  Owen, 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. 
676,342  —Saw  Set— T.  Roseboom,  S.  F. 
676,400.— Tire  Valve— J.  A.  Spencer,  Los  Angeles, 

Cal. 

676,0  4. — Pump— F.  B  Warring,  San  Jose,  Cal. 
676,018.— Cork  Lock— J.  L.  Wilson,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

34,649.— Design— L.  P.  J.  Herring,  Los  Gatos, 
Cal. 


Mlnut 


STEEL  KING 

BELT  POWER 

HAY  PRESS. 


17x22  IN.  BALE. 


ALL  STEEL  HAY  PRESS. 


-WARRANTED- 

SOLD  B"V 

BAKER  &  HAMILTON, 


SACRAMENTO. 


SAN  FRANCISCO. 


LOS  ANCELES. 


INSURE  IWITH  ITHE 

Fireman's  Fund 

INSURANCE  COMPANY, 


SAN    FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


CAPITAL 
ASSETS 


$1  ,000,000 
$4,000,000 


PASTEUR  VACCINE 

is  the  original  and  successful  preventive  remedy  for 

ANTHRAX. 

Write  for  particulars,  official  endorsements  and  testimonials  from  stock  raisers  who  have  success- 
fully used  PASTEUR  ANTHRAX  VACCINE  in  the  United  States  since 
1895  and  protected  their  stock  against  Anthrax. 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  ^Aoa6, 

Branch  Office,  3  7   Sheldon  Building;,  San    Francisco  Cal. 


the  COLUMBIA 


THRESHER 


Write  for 
Illustrated 
Catalogue  and 
Price  List— FREE 


SWEEP 

AND 

TREAD 
POWERS 

BELLE  CITY  MFG.  CO..  Racine.  Wis.       Box  114 


BELLE  CITY\ 

FEED  and 
ENSILAGE 
CUTTER 


with  blower  car- 
rier attachment. 
All  sizes.  Cata- 1 
logue  and  latest  | 
book  about 
ensi- 
lage 
sent 
free 
on  re- 
quest. I 
Write! 
for  it. 


The "  locomobile"  Company 

OF  THE  PACIFIC. 


STATIONS 


No.  S. 


1355  Market  Street,  San  Francisco. 
103  South  Broadway,  Lob  Angeles. 
106   Telegraph    Avenue,  Oakland. 

Your  choice  in  nine  different  styles.  Ladies 
can  operate  them.  Sold  in  guaranteed  condition 
at  reasonable  prices.  Illustrated  catalogues 
and  information  will  be  sent  on  application. 


Telephone  Main  199. 
Blake,    Moffltt    dfc  Tovi/ne, 

DEALERS  IN  PAPER, 

Nos.  55-57-59-61  First  St.,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

BLAKE,  MOPFITT  &  TOWNE,  Los  Angeles. 
BLAKE  McFALL  &  OO  Portland,  Or. 


LEE  D.  CRAIG, 

Notary  Public  and  Commissioner  of  Deeds, 

316  MONTGOMERY  STREET, 
Bet.California  and  Pine,  SAN  FBANCISCO.CAL. 
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GASOLINE  ENGINES 

THEY  ARE  USED  TO  OPERATE 

PUMPS,  CHURNS,  FRUIT  GRADERS, 

WOOD  SAWS, 
SEED  CLEANERS,  BONE  GRINDERS, 

AND  OTHER  DUTIES. 

FOR    FULL    PARTICULARS,  ADDRESS 

FAIRBANKS,  MORSE  &  CO., 

310  Market  St..  SAN  FRANCISCO.     136-138  Lo$  Angeles  St..  LOS  ANGELES.     First  and  Stark  Sts.(  PORTLAND. 


s  Will  reach  down  for  Water  far  below  the  Surface 


Steady  application  of  Motive  Power. 


Fulton  Pump  I 


All  Sand  entering  Valves  Carried  to  Surface. 


and  Force  it  long  distances  above.  S 


SEND     FOR      ILLUSTRATED  CATALOGUE. 


ERICSSON  SWEDISH 
m  TELEPHONES 

IfV  «5eem  lo  possess  almost  human  Iniell ieence. 
£ypf=*£  Tne/  respond  lo  every  requirement  in  a  smooih, 
Wft3®  positive  fashion  thai  shows  whai  a  perfect  lelcpnone 

M-^3\     can  da  ^e5'des  ,h's  ,ne7  have  unequalled  strength 

Cti     '-1     and  durability.  Their  reputarion  as 

"STANDARD  OF  THE  WORLD" 
is  built  on  merit.  IsJhebest  loo  ^ood  for  you? 

Ericsson  Telephone  ca^^ssr 


Electric,  Railway  and  Manufacturers'  Supply  Co., 

548    MISSION    STREET,    SAN    FRANCISCO,  t'AI,. 

RAILWAY  SUPPLIES  AND  ELECTRICAL  SPECIALTIES. 


Pacific  Coast  Agents JR1CSSONJTELEPHONE  COMPANY. 
WE    CARRY    FULL    LINE    OF"    MBOV/E  GOODS. 


WARNING  TO  ALL  WHO  DESIRE  PERFECT  FOLIAGE  AND 
FRUIT  ON  PLANT  AND  TREE. 


•  If  you  want  to  double  your  crops,  bare  large,  healthy  trees  and  souDd  fruit,  spray  them  with  a 

•  solution  made  from 

jMact  Soluble  tactiie  Soap. 

•  THE  GREATEST  SUCCESS  OF  THE  CENTURY. 

It  destroys  all  insects  which  infest  plant  or  tree  Immediately,  including  the  dreaded 
San  Jose  Scale,  the  Downy  Mildew  of  Grape  (Peronospora  viticola),  the  Black  Rot  of  Grape 
( I.  •  s India  Bidwellll).  the  Grape  Root  Worm  (Fidla  viticlda),  etc.  Recognized  by  all  to  be  the 
only  efficient,  economical  and  powerful  Insecticide  ever  produced. 

Awarded  on  its  merits  Grand  Prize  at  the  Paris  Exhibition,  and  Gold  Medals  at  the  Inter- 
national Exhibitions  of  Rome,  Dijon  and  Turin;  also,  a  Diploma  of  Honor  at  Marseilles. 

Pamphlets,  prices  and  other  information  furnished  promptly  on  application. 

V.  CASAZZA  &  BRO., 

190-192  Prince  St.. 


Sole  Agents  for  United 
States  and  Canada. 

NEW  YORK  CITY.  \ 

«-FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  RELIABLE  SEEDSMEN. 


CENTRIFUGAL 
PUMPS 

FOR  + 

IRRIGATING  or  DRAINING. 

We  guarantee  the  efficiency  and 
durability  of  our  pumps. 


BYRON  JACKSON  MACHINE  WORKS, 


SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL 


$50.0°  RANGE  F^OR  $25.°° 

TO  INTRODUCE  THE 

WILLARD  STEEL  RANGE  into  every  Bection  of  the  United  States, 

 .   we  will  for  a  short  time  deliver  at  your 

depot  free  of  charge  our  highest  grade  Steel  range  for  126.00.  The  regular  retail 
price  is  150.00.  It  has  six  8-inch  lids.  Top  cooking  surface  Is  30x84  Inches.  Oven 
li  inches  high,  17  Inches  wide  and  21ft  lnohes  deep,  and  15-gallon  reservoir. 
Weight  400  lbs.  Burns  wood  or  coal.  Write  for  Free  Descriptive  Pamphlet. 
><H.t  Ranpr  made.  WM.  O.  WILLARD,  Manufacturer,  019  N.  Fourth  St., 
St.  Looll,  Mo.  Dept.  8.    Will  fblp  O.  O.  D.  wltb  privilege  of  examination. 


O-  H.  EVANS  dfe  CO., 

Machine  Works, 

183-185-18,  FREMONT  STREET, 

Where,  with  Enlarged  and  Increased  Facilities, 
they  are  better  than  ever  prepared  to  do 
FMi-st  -  Class    machine  Work 


Promptly,  and  at  Reasonable  Prices,  and  will 
continue  the  manufacture  of 

Thomson  &  Evans  Steam  Pumps, 

Deep  Well  Pomps,  Power  Pomps,  Etc., 
Also  Marine  Engines,  Ship  and  Steamboat  Work, 
Pipe  Cutting,  General  Jobbing  arid  Repairing 


F^R/\INCIS    SMITH   &  CO., 


-MANUFACTURERS  OF- 


rO  R    TOWN    W//\TER  W/ORK.S. 


Hydraulic,  Irrigation  and  Power  Plants,  Well  Pipe,  Etc.,  all  sizes. 

83  FREMONT  STREET,      ....      SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 

Iron  cut,  punched  and  formed,  for  making  pipe  on  ground  where  required.  All  kinds  of  Tools  sup 
plied  for  making  Pipe.  Estimates  given  when  required.  Are  prepared  for  coating  all  sizes  of  Pipes 
wltb  Asphaltum. 
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California  Ffuit  at  the  Pan-American  Ex- 
position. 

The  official  circular  of  the  Exposition 
makes  the  following  reference  to  a  part 
of  the  California  display  The  Los  An- 
geles county  exhibit,  showing  part  of 
California's  products  at  the  Pan-Amer- 
ican Exposition,  was  provided  under  the 
auspices  of  one  thousand  business  men 
of  southern  California  comprising  the 
Los  Angeles  Chamber  of  Commerce. 
This  exhibit  consists  of  citrus  fruits, 
oranges,  lemons,  etc.,  tangerines  and 
other  fruit  supplied  by  the  Southern 
California  Fruit  Exchange,  while  the 
olive  oils,  canned  goods  and  crystallised 
fruits  are  supplied  by  the  Board  of 
Manufacture. 

Nuts  of  various  kinds;  English  wal- 
nuts, almonds,  etc.,  are  supplied  by  the 
association  of  growers  formed  for  the 
purpose  of  disposing  of  their  crop. 
Fruits  in  glass  are  represented  by 
samples  of  every  product  raised  in  the 
State;  they  consist  of  grapes,  some 
bunches  weighing  as  much  as  twelve 
pounds  and  measuring  one  foot  in 
length.  Sweet  potatoes,  very  white, 
that  measure  sixteen  inches  in  length, 
that  look  like  selected  samples  of  over- 
grown carrots,  associate  on  equal 
terms  with  delicious  peaches  and 
oranges  measuring  from  seven  to  nine 
Inches  in  circumference,  and  pears  and 
quinces  weighing  two  and  one-half 
pounds  each.  Loquots,  kumquots, 
Monstrea  deliciosa,  and  pawpaws  are 
among  the  novelties  in  the  fruit  line 
that  take  the  attention  of  the  visitor  as 
he  basses  through  the  exhibit. 

Dried  fruits  in  artistically  arranged 
packages,  showing  another  method  of 
preserving  immense  peaches,  pears, 
and  clusters  of  raisins.  In  this  line  are 
exhibited  two  figures — a  man  and  a 
woman — made  of  all  the  various  kinds  of 
fruits  that  are  ordinarily  evaporated, 
representative  of  the  Mexican  native 
of  California  a  hundred  years  ago.  The 
exhibits  are  installed  back  of  a  facade 
made  expressly  to  represent  the  old 
California  adobe  mission  construction. 
Archways  are  lined  with  oranges  and 
supported  on  pillars  ornamented  with 
fan  palms,  stems  and  California  bam- 
boo. Mounted  on  one  of  these  arches 
is  an  elephant  made  entirely  of  English 
walnuts.  This  important  industry  of 
growing  English  walnuts  was  built  up 
m  the  short  space  of  fourteen  years. 
The  growers  in  this  line  have  always 
kept  the  organization  in  their  own 
hands  with  the  result  that  the  fruit  is 
sold  long  before  it  is  ripe. 

The  oranges  used  in  the  decorative 
features  are  replaced  every  day  with 
fresh  ones  brought  from  the  coast,  as 
improved  methods  of  propagation  and 
cultivation  now  render  the  crop  con- 
tinuous throughout  the  year.  The  total 
crop  of  oranges  of  southern  California 
last  year  was  about  25,000  cars,  of 
which  17,000  cars  only  were  shipped; 
leaving  8,000  cars  of  fruit  to  spoil  be- 
cause of  insufficient  transportation  fa- 
cilities. There  are  on  an  average  about 
54,300  oranges  to  the  car,  so  what  there 
should  be  sufficient  to  supply  one  dozen 
and  one-half  of  oranges  for  each  man, 
woman  and  child  in  the  United  States; 
if  you  failed  to  get  your  quota  find  fault 
with  the  railway  companies. 

While  this  exhibit  is  supposed  to  rep- 
resent the  horticultural  products  of  the 
country,  the  displays  of  the  fish  pro- 
ducts have  not  been  neglected,  as 
mounted  specimens  are  exhibited  show- 
ing fish  that  have  been  caught  on  the 
western  coast  weighing  from  10  to  450 
pounds  each.  These  are  from  the 
island  of  Santa  Catalina,  that  is  situ- 
ated  fifty  miles  from  Los  Angeles. 

Textile  Plants  in  Salvador. 

Consul  Jenkens  sends  from  San  Salva- 
dor, May  16,  1901,  translation  of  a  re- 
cent law  offering  a  bounty  of  1  peso 
(about  45  cents)  per  1,000  to  any  culti- 
vator of  5,000  to  10,000  plants  of  ma- 
guey or  other  textile  plant;  0.5  peso  per 
1,000  to  any  cultivator  of  10,000  to  60,- 
000  plants;  and  0.25  peso  per  1,000  for 
60,000  and  upward.  The  proprietors  of 
the  plantations  shall  be  exempt  from 
all  military  charges  and  services.  Ex- 
porters of  more  than  5,000  pounds  of 
maguey  fiber  shall  enjoy  exemption  from 
all  duties  and  taxes,  and  all  tools  and 


machinery  for  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  maguey  shall  be  free  of 
import  duties. 

Olive  Crop  in  Southern  Europe. 

Consul  Van  Buren  reports  from  Nice, 
May  7,  1901  :  A  local  newspaper  calls 
the  attention  of  proprietors  of  olive 
groves  in  that  district  to  the  diminish- 
ing production  in  Italy,  due  to  the  mild 
winters,  the  dry  spring  seasons,  and 
the  consequent  ravages  of  the  olive  fly. 
It  urges  the  owners  of  olive  plantations 
to  adopt  means  for  their  improvement, 
claiming  that  better  markets  will  be 
found  on  account  of  the  decreased  com- 
petition from  Italy.  It  omits  to  state, 
however,  that  very  much  the  same  con- 
dition of  things  exists  at  Nice,  entire 
districts  being  ruined  by  the  black 
blight  or  noir,  as  it  is  called,  while  the 
ravages  of  the  olive  fly  are  an  annual 
occurrence. 


»100  Reward,  8100. 

The  readers  of  this  paper  will  be  pleased  to  learn 
that  there  is  at  least  one  dreaded  disease  that 
science  has  been  able  to  cure  in  all  its  stages,  and 
that  is  Catarrh.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is  the  only 
positive  cure  now  known  to  the  medical  fraternity. 
Catarrh  being  a  constitutional  disease,  requires  a 
constitutional  treatment.  Hall's  Catarrh  Cure  is 
taken  internally,  acting  directly  upon  the  blood 
and  mucous  surfaces  of  the  system,  thereby  de- 
stroying the  foundation  of  the  disease,  and  giving 
the  patient  strength  by  building  up  the  constitu- 
tion and  assisting  nature  in  doing  its  work.  The 
proprietors  have  so  much  faith  in  its  curative 
powers,  that  they  offer  One  Hundred  Dollars  for 
any  case  that  it  fails  to  cure.  Send  for  list  of  tes- 
timonials. 

Address :     F.  J.  CHENEY  &  CO.,  Toledo,  O. 
Sold  by  Druggists,  75c. 
Hall's  Family  Pills  are  the  best. 


Breeders'  Directory. 


HORSES  AND  CATTLE. 


HOL8TEIN8— Winners  over  Jerseys  of  EVERT 
butter  contest  at  State  Fairs  for  last  six  years. 
Aged,  4-yr.,  3-yr.  and  2-yr.-old  classes,  except  1st  on 
2-yr.-old  in  1895.  Last  year  every  butter  prize 
awarded  won  by  my  herd,  except  2nd  for  2-yr.-olds, 
21  Jerseys  and  Durhams  competing.  T.  H.  Burke, 
626  Market  St.,  8.  F. 

JERSEYS,  HOLSTEIN8  &  DURHAMS.  Bred 
specially  for  use  in  Dairy.  Thoroughbred  Hogs, 
Poultry.  William  Nlles  A  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal. 
Breeders  and  Hxporters.  Established  1876. 

BULLS— Devons  and  Shorthorns.  All  pure  bred 
and  registered.  Fine  individuals.  At  prices  to 
suit  the  times,  either  singly  or  In  carload  lots. 
Oakwood  Park  Stock  Farm,  Danville,  Cal. 

PETER  SAXE  A  SON,  Lick  House,  S.  F.,  Cal.  Im- 
porters and  Breeders,  for  past  21  years,  of  every 
variety  of  Cattle,  Horses.  Sheep  and  Hogs.  Cor- 
respondence solicited. 

J.  H.  GLIDE,  Sacramento,  Oal.  Have  70  choice 
Durham  Bulls  for  sale. 

JERSEYS— The  best  A.J.CC.  registered  prize  herd 
is  owned  by  Henry  Pierce,  S.  F.  Animals  for  sale. 


POULTRY. 


WELLINGTON'S   IMPROVED   EGG  FOOD 

for  poultry.  Every  grocer  and  merchant  keeps  it. 

SANTA  TERESA  POULTRY  FARM,  Bden  Vale, 
Santa  Clara  Co.,  Cal.  Illustrated  catalogue  with 
show  record  for  1900,  free.  Agents  Eclipse  Alumi- 
num Leg  Bands;  sample  2  cts. 

FOR  THOROUGHBRED  FOWLS  In  small  lots, 
address  Cottonwood  Farm,  Pleasant  Grove,  Cal. 

WILLIAM  NILES  A  CO.,  Los  Angeles, Cal.  Nearly 
all  varieties  chickens,  geese,  ducks,  peafowl,  etc. 

MEAT  MEAL.  Best  quality.  Lowest  price.  A. 
Warren  Robinson,  Napa,  Cal. 

BRONZE  TURKEYS.   Ed.  Hart,  Clements,  Cal. 


SWINE. 


BERKSHIRE  HOGS,  headed  by  the  great  boar 
Artful  Lee  62630.   S.  B.  Wright,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal. 

BERKSHIRE,  POLAND-CHINA  A  DUROC 
HOGS.  Choice;  Thoroughbreds.  Wm.  NUes  A 
Co.,  Los  Angeles.  Cal.  Established  in  1876. 

THOS.  WAITE,  Perkins,  Cal.  Breeder  Reg.  Berk- 
shlres.  Sweepstakes  State  Fair  and  Tanf  oran,  1900. 

J.  P.  ASHLEY,  Linden,  San  Joaquin  Co.,  Cal 
Breeds  Berkshire,  Poland-China  and  Essex  Hogs 


SHEEP. 


R.  H.  CRANF,  Santa  Rosa,  Cal.   Breeder  and 
importer  of  South  Down  Sheep. 


BREEDERS'  SUPPLIES. 

POULTRY  supplies  of  all  kinds.  Send  for  my 
new  price  list  and  booklet,  "HOW  TO  FEED 
FOWLS  FOR  PROFIT."  CROLEY,  508 
Sacramento  St.,  San  Francisco.  Cal. 


FOR  SALE,  35  SOOTHDOWN  EWE  LAMBS. 

Six  months  old.  Average  weight,  dressed,  forty 
pounds.  Apply  to  T.  W.  THOMSON,  Box  No.  131, 
Scott's  Valley,  Santa  Cruz,  Cal. 


SAVE  $10.-  PER  COW 

EVERY  YEAR  OF  USE. 

DE  LAVAL  CREAIT  SEPARATORS. 

Prices  850.-  to  $800.- 
"Alpha"  and  "Baby  "  styles.  Send  for  Catalogue. 

THE  DE  LAVAL  SEPARATOR  (0. 

Randolph  &  Canal  Sts.,    I    74  CortlaDdt  Street, 
CHICAGO.  I  NEW  YORK. 

103-10S  MISSION  STREET, 
SAN  FRANCISCO,  CAL. 


DRILLING 
MACHINE 


A  STAR 

put  to  work  in  almost  any  com- 
munity will  make  more  money 
for  its  owner  than  he  can  de- 
rive from  three  or  four  times 
the  capital  invested  in  any- 
thing else.     It  thus 
takes  butlittle  capital 
to  get  into  an  honor- 
able and  profitable 
business.     They  are 
Ideal  machines  for  water. 
— -  oil,  gas  and  salt  wells.and 
are  unequalled  for  making  -  bore  holes"  for  test- 
ing mineral  lands.  Drill  all  sizes  and  depths.  We 
carry  full  line  of  drill  supplies,  tools,  cables,  etc. 
Write  at  once  lor  Free  Catalogue. 

Star  Drilling  Machine  Co.,  Akron,  Ohio. 


Publishers 
of  the 

"Pacific  Coast 
Poulterers' 
Hand-Book 
and  Guide." 
Price  40c. 


Manufacturers  of 
Pacific  Incubator  and  Brooder, 

Send  for  Catalogue. 
OAKLAND  POULT R X  YARDS, 

1317  Castro  St.  Oakland.  Cal. 


THE  NEW  EGG  FARM. 

By  H.  H.  STODDARD. 

A  practical,  reliable  manual  upon  producing 
eggs  and  poultry  for  market  as  a  profitable  busi- 
ness enterprise,  either  by  itself  or  connected  with 
other  branches  of  agriculture.  It  tells  all  about 
how  to  feed  and  manage,  how  to  breed  and  select, 
incubators  and  brooders,  its  labor-saving  devices, 
etc.  12mo.,  331  pp.,  140  original  illustrations, 
cloth.    Price,  $1  postpaid. 

PACIFIC  RURAL  PRESS. 


Feeding  Compound 


For 
Live  Stock 


It  is  essential  for  the  well-being  of  all  animals  that  they 
receive  a  suitable  addition  to  the  ration,  not  only  to  re- 
store them  if  out  of  condition,  but  to  keep  them  in  the 
most  profitable  state  of  health.  This  is  obtained  by 
Lincoln  Feeding  Compound  which  is  a  great  improve- 
ment upon  and  desirable  substitute  for  so-called  "Stock 
Foods."  Write  for  literature  regarding  this  cheap  and 
economical  preparation. 


PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO.,  56  Fifth  Ave.,  Chicago. 

BRANCH  OFFICE:     3  7  Sheldon  Bide-.  San  Francisco. 


THE  DEMAND  FOR  SWINE 

the  past  year  has  been  very  great  and  we  have  been  obliged  to  decline  to  quote  prices  to  a  good  many 
inquirers  as  we  had  nothing  to  ship.  We  have  one  Berkshire  boar  farrowed  Dec.  9,  1900,  and  also  two 
Poland-China  sows  farrowed  .Tune  25,  1900,  that  we  can  sell  and  will  describe  them  to  anyone  wishing 
such  animals. 

We  have  a  number  of  young  litters  coming  on  and  are  already  booking  orders  for  choice  pigs. 
Correspondence  solicited. 

SESSIONS    dk    CO.,    117     I    ,    23rd    St..    I_o«»     flnKeles,  Cal. 


EMERY'S  PURE  MEAT  MEAL 


FOR  POULTRY, 


We  have  put  in  new  machinery  especially  adapted  for  the  manufacture  of  this  Pure  Meat  Meal. 
Our  stock  is  received  fresh  every  morning  and  in  five  hours  it  is  sacked  and  ready  for  shipment.  Ours 
is  the  only  genuine  odorless  Meat  Meal  on  the  western  market.   Sample  free.   Try  it  for  your  poultry. 

N.  OHLANDT  &  CO.,  Indiana  and  Yolo  Sts.,  San  Francisco.    (Successors  to  Emery  Fertilizer  Co.) 


SQUIRRILIN 

A  virus  for  destroying  ground  squirrels  or  "gophers." 

PASTEUR  VACCINE  CO., 

Chicago  =  New  York  -  Omaha  =  Kansas  City 
Ft.  Worth  =  San  Francisco. 


California  Fruits. 

NEW  EDIII0N  (3rd).      LARGELY  REWRITTEN. 

By  PROF.  E.  J.  WICKSON. 
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S.  F.  Market  Report. 

Produce  Market. 

San  Francisco,  June  26,  1901. 

CHICAGO  WHEAT  FUTURES. 
Wheat  futures  in  Chicago  were  as  fol- 
lows for  the  week  named,  price  being  per 

bushel: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   69?*@70  68«@69 

Thursday   69^®69  68M@68X 

Friday   68?8@67  68  @667B 

Saturday   86   @67  66H@67 

Monday   67   @66;s  66'S@66K 

Tuesday   65&@66'„         66  @66V4 

LIVERPOOL  FUTURES. 
Prices  of  futures  on  No.  2  Red  Winter 
per  cental  in  Liverpool  were  as  follows  for 
the  week: 

July.  Sept. 

Wednesday   5s  8%&      5s  8}<d 

Thursday   5s   85<d      5s  8*d 

Friday   5s   7Xd      5s  7%d 

Saturday   5s  6iid      5s  6'jd 

Monday   5s   6*d      5s  6*d 

Tuesday     5s  Blfd     5s  5*d 

SAN  FRANCISCO  FUTURES. 
The  range  of  values  on  San  Francisco 
Call  Board  for  No.  1  White  wheat  per 
cental  was  as  follows: 

Dec. 

Thursday   1  01*,®1  0\% 

Friday   1  01>4@1  00% 

Saturday   99%®l  CO* 

Monday   1  O0^®l  00% 

Tuesday   99%@l  00%  @  

Wednesday   1  0OV4@l  0U8   @  

WHEAT. 

Instead  of  developing  strength,  on  ac- 
count of  the  wheat  crop  in  a  considerable 
portion  of  Europe  being  poor,  the  market 
has  gone  from  bad  to  worse  since  last  re- 
view. Some  of  the  late  advices  from  Eng- 
land and  France  have  indicated  anything 
but  desirable  weather  for  the  growing 
grain  in  those  countries.  Germany's  crop 
promises  to  fall  far  below  the  average, 
and  it  is  said  will  necessitate  that  country 
importing  this  season  2,500,000  to  3,000,- 
000  tons  of  wheat,  calculating  a  ton  2000 
pounds,  while  during  the  cereal  year  now 
ended  she  has  required  from  outside 
sources  less  than  one-half  the  above  quan- 
tity, or  not  to  exceed  1,125,000  tons.  With 
such  an  increase  in  the  prospective  de- 
mand, it  is  surprising  that  wheat  values 
should  decline  from  levels  which  were 
already  too  low  for  the  majority  of  pro- 
ducers to  make  anything  like  a  good 
showing  on  the  right  side  of  their  ledger 
accounts.  The  lack  of  strength  displayed 
abroad  is  thus  accounted  for.  It  is 
claimed  that  Italy  and  Spain  will  be  this 
season  independent  of  foreign  markets, 
while  the  past  season  they  required  about 
1,000,000  tons  wheat  from  other  countries. 
South  Russia  had  a  crop  failure  last  year, 
falling  about  500,000  tons  below  require- 
ments, while  this  season  it  is  claimed  this 
district  will  have  a  surplus.  The  visible 
supply  of  the  United  States  east  of  the 
Rockies  decreased  the  past  week  2,236,000 
bushels,  and  is  now  given  at  32,903,000 
bushels. 

CALL  BOARD  PRICES. 

On  San  Francisco  Call  Board  prices  for 
No.  1  White  wheat  per  cental  for  the  week 
were  as  follows  for  the  options  named: 

December,  1901,  delivery,  99J@81.01  J. 

May,  1902,  delivery,  — @ — c. 

Wednesday,  at  regular  noon  session  of 
Call  Board,  December,  1901,  wheat  sold 
at  S1.00i@1.01J  ;  May,  1902,  $— @— . 

California  Milling,  old  II  00  @1  05 

Cal.  No.  1  shipping,  alongside   95  @  97yf 

Oregon  Valley   95  @1  00 

Washington  Blue  Stem   97%@\  02% 

Washington  Club   95  w  97% 

Oft  qualities  wheat   92%®  95 

Ocean  freights  and  prices  for  wheat,  as 
compared  with  a  year  ago,  are  as  follows: 

1899-1900.  1900-01. 

Liv.  quotations   6s6d®6s2i*d  5sl0d@5sln>4d 

Freight  rates   40@— s  36M@38s 

Local  market  tl  02%®\  05        95  ®97% 

The  prices  above  are  for  spot  lots  of 
standard  No.  1  California  in  Liverpool  and 
for  good  to  choice  shipping  in  this  city. 

FLOUR. 

Tendency  on  flour  has  been  to  lower 
values,  although  no  quotable  declines 
have  been  announced.  Not  much  flour  is 
now  being  turned  out  by  the  mills  on  this 
coast,  and  seldom  is  at  this  time  of  year, 
but  there  is  more  than  enough  on  hand 
for  current  needs. 

Superfine,  lower  grades  82  25@2  40 

Superfine,  good  to  choice   2  50@2  76 

Country  grades,  extras   3  00@3  25 

Choice  and  extra  choice   3  25@3  50 

Fancy  brands,  jobbing   3  50@3  65 

Oregon,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  15 

Washington,  Bakers'  extra   2  75@8  25 

BARLEY. 
The  market  shows  no  quotablo  improve- 
ment as  regards  prices  obtainable,  but 
there  is  a  change  for  the  better  in  the 
matter  of  demand.    Shippers  have  com- 


menced buying  on  foreign  account,  no 
doubt  wisely  concluding  that  the  market 
could  not  well  be  any  more  favorable  to 
them  than  at  present.  While  no  special 
hardening  of  rates  is  looked  for  in  the 
near  future,  it  is  pretty  clearly  established 
that  values  have  touched  bedrock.  It  is 
likely  that  at  some  interior  points,  espe- 
cially for  very  desirable  lots,  slightly  bet- 
ter figures,  relatively,  are  being  realized 
than  are  quotable  here.  Two  cargoes  of 
this  cereal,  aggregating  5250  tons,  repre- 
senting a  value  of  $93,000,  were  sent  afloat 
t  he  past  week  for  the  United  Kingdom. 

Feed,  No.  1  to  choice   70  ®  72% 

Feed,  fair  to  good   67%®  70 

Brewing,  No.  1  to  choice   77H®  82% 

Chevalier,  No.  1  to  choice    ®  

Chevalier,  No.  2   —  ®  

Chevalier,  poor    ®  

OATS. 

Changes  in  values  have  been  less  pro- 
nounced than  during  preceding  week,  but 
the  market  has,  nevertheless,  inclined 
against  the  selling  interest.  No.  1  Red 
oats,  deliverable  at  seller's  option  any 
time  within  the  year,  were  offered  at 
97  Jc.,  same  operator  bidding  95c.  on  same 
option.  In  the  spot  market  choice  now 
Reds  were  difficult  to  place  at  91.15,  and 
only  fancy  were  quotable  at  a  higher 
figure. 

White  Oats,  fancy  feed   1  40  @1  45 

White,  good  to  choice   1  324@1  37% 

White,  poor  to  fair   1  20  @1  30 

Gray,  common  to  choice   1  20  @1  40 

Milling   1  42%®1  47% 

Surprise,  good  to  choice   1  45  @1  50 

Black  Russian   1  05  @1  i2% 

Red   l  05  ®\  \2% 

CORN. 

Reduced  offerings  of  Large  Yellow  have 
caused  a  steadier  market  for  this  variety. 
Export  demand  has  absorbed  nearly  all 
the  Large  White  on  market.  Small  Yel- 
low is  being  as  firmly  held  as  for  some 
time  past. 

Large  White,  good  to  choice   1  85  @1  40 

Large  Yellow   1  27H@1  32H 

Small  Yellow   1  55  @1  60 

Eastern,  in  bulk  (carload  lots)   1  22%®  

RYE. 

Very  little  doing  in  this  cereal  and  no 
improvement  in  price. 

Good  to  choice,  new   75  ®  80 

BUCKWHEAT. 
No  transfers  reported.    While  there  is 
nothing  to  warrant  changing  quotations, 
values  are  not  very  clearly  defined. 

Good  to  choice   1  75  @2  U0 

BEANS. 

The  bean  market  showed  much  the 
same  quiet  condition  as  previously  re- 
ported, with  no  likelihood  of  any  great 
activity  being  experienced  during  the  bal- 
ance of  the  current  season.  Offerings  of 
most  kinds  are  too  light  to  admit  of  any 
great  amount  of  business.  Lady  Wash- 
ington or  large  Whites  and  Pinks  consti- 
tute a  large  proportion  of  present  sup- 
plies. Values  are  being  as  a  rule  well 
maintained  at  the  quoted  range,  it  being 
the  exception  where  any  undue  pressure 
to  realize  is  exerted. 

Pea,  fair  to  good,  100  lbs   4  75  @5  Ocj 

Small  White,  good  to  choice   4  50  ®4  90 

Lady  Washington   3  75  @4  00 

Butter    ®  

Pinks   1  30  @1  65 

Bayos,  good  to  choloe   2  40  ®2  60 

Reds   3  00  ®8  25 

Red  Kidney   4  25  @4  50 

Llmas,  good  to  choice   6  25  @6  40 

Black-eye  Beans   2  75  ®3  00 

Horse  Beans   1  00  @1  25 

Garbanzos.  large   2  00  ®2  25 

Garbanzos,  small   1  25  @1  75 

DRIED  PEAS. 
Demand  and  offerings  are  both  light. 
It  is  not  probable  that  the  market  will 
rule  materially  different  during  the  next 
few  months,  or  until  new  crop  begins  to 
come  forward. 

Green  Peas,  California   2  65  ®2  80 

Niles  Peas   1  60  @1  75 

WOOL. 

Some  wools  have  changed  hands  in  this 
center  since  last  review,  no  very  groat 
quantities,  but  enough  to  show  that  there 
was  a  change  for  the  better.  Considerable 
purchasing  was  done  in  the  interior,  and 
in  some  instances  at  relatively  better  fig- 
ures than  were  current  here.  Prices 
show  no  quotable  improvement,  but  there 
are  dealers  who  are  willing  to  purchase  at 
current  values,  which  was  not  the  case  a 
few  weeks  ago. 

SPRING. 

Humboldt  and  Mendocino  14  @15 

Northern,  free  12  @13 

Northern,  defective  10  @ll 

Middle  Counties,  free  10  @ll 

Middle  Counties,  defective   9  @10 

Southern,  12  mos   8  ®  9 

Southern,  free,  7  mos   7  ®10 

Southern,  defective,  7  mos  7  0  8 

Oregon  Valley,  fine  14  @16 

Oregon  Valley,  coarse  to  medium  12  @1.) 

Eastern  Oregon,  choice  11  @13 

Eastern  Oregon,  fair  to  good   9  @10 

Nevada,  as  to  condition  10  @12 


HOPS. 

Aside  from  small  quantities  in  tho  hands 
of  jobbers,  the  market  is  practically  bare 
of  hops.  In  a  small  way  16@20c.  is  being 
realized  for  fair  to  choice  of  1900  crop. 
There  is  nothing  doing,  so  far  as  reported, 
in  the  way  of  contracting  for  new  hops  to 
arrive,  growers  and  dealers  being  apart  in 
their  views  of  values. 

Good  to  choice  1900  crop   15  @?u 

HAY  AND  STRAW. 

The  market  for  hay  has  been  running 
along  in  much  the  same  groove  as  during 
preceding  week,  inclining  in  favor  of 
buyers,  especially  for.other  than  most  se- 
lect qualities,  with  offerings  largely  of  the 
cheaper  grades.  Straw  ruled  fairly- 
steady,  with  only  moderate  offerings. 

NEW  CROP. 

Wheat,  good  to  choice   8  00®  10  00 

Wheat  and  Oat   7  50®  9  60 

Oat   6  50®  8  00 

Oat,  stained   4  00®  5  50 

Barley  and  Oat   6  50®  8  00 

Alfalfa   6  00®  8  00 

Clover   5  00®  6  00 

OLD  CROP. 

Wheat   8  00012  50 

Wheat  and  Oat   8  00®  12  00 

Oat   7  00®  9  50 

Barley   6  00®  8  00 

Stock   5  00®  7  00 

Compressed   8  00@12  00 

Straw,  ft  bale   40®  47H 

MILLSTUFFS. 
Market  has  shown  steadiness  for  mill 
offal,  with  no  heavy  offerings  of  any  de- 
scription. Local  mills  are  not  turning  out 
much  at  present,  and  arrivals  from  out- 
side districts  are  of  light  volume.  Market 
for  Rolled  Barley  and  Milled  Corn  is  not 
firm  at  the  quotations. 

Bran,  ¥  ton   17  00@18  00 

Middlings   18  00@21  00 

Shorts,  Oregon    17  00®  18  00 

Barley,  Rolled    16  00®  17  00 

Cornmeal       @27  00 

Cracked  Corn    @28  00 

SEEDS. 

There  is  little  doing  in  this  line,  market 
being  very  lightly  stocked.  Business 
transacted  is  mainly  of  a  small  jobbing 
character  and  at  generally  unchanged  fig- 
ures, quotable  values  remaining  practically 
as  last  noted. 

Per  ctl. 

Mustard,  Trieste    @  

Mustard,  Yellow    @  

Flax   2  50® 3  00 

Alfalfa,  Utah   @  

Alfalfa,  California   @  

Per  lb. 

Canary   3H®  3ii 

Rape   2  @  2% 

Hemp   8  ®  3% 

BAGS  AND  BAGGING. 
Grain  Bags  are  moving  freely  into  the 
interior,  as  is  natural,  with  harvesting  in 
full  blast.  Prices  have  been  maintained  at 
same  figures  last  quoted.  Some  holders 
are  predicting  that  Calcuttas  will  touch 
8c.  before  the  close  of  the  season.  Predic- 
tions have  been  ofton  made  in  the  bag 
trade,  however,  which  have  not  been  ful- 
filled. As  compared  with  other  values 
generally,  bags  are  now  commanding  high 
figures. 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  buyer  June-July  . ..  7\®— 

Calcutta  Grain  Bags,  spot   7%®— 

San  Francisco  Grain  Bags,  22x36,  spot .. .  7%®  7\ 
State  Prison  Bags  In  lots  of  2000,  V  100.  . .  —  ®— 

Wool  Sacks,  4  fbs  32K@35 

Woolsacks,  3H  ft>s  80  @32tf 

Fleece  Twine   7H@— 

Gunnies   — @12H 

BeanBags   4X@  5* 

Fruit  Sacks,  cotton   t%®  7* 

HIDES,  PELTS  AND  TALLOW. 

Hides  are  meeting  with  tolerably  prompt 
custom,  there  being  a  good  demand,  both 
for  shipment  and  on  local  account.  Mar- 
ket is  firm  at  prevailing  rates.  Values  for 
pelts  remain  quotably  unchanged,  but 
movement  is  not  very  active.  Tallow  is 
bringing  as  a  rule  full  current  figures. 

Only  select  hides,  clean  and  trimmed, 
can  be  relied  on  to  bring  full  figures. 
Culls  of  all  kinds,  either  from  grubs,  cuts, 
hair  slips,  side  brands  or  murrain,  are  not 
always  readily  placed  at  the  lower  quota- 
tions. 

sound.  Uuiit. 

HeavyJSteers,  over  56  lbs   1U  @—  8%@— 

Medium  Steers,  48  to  56  lbs   9   ®—  7*®— 

Light  Steers,  under  48  fbs   8  @  8%  7  @— 

Heavy  Cow  Hides,  over  50  lbs  8%(i.  9  7  ®7% 
Light  Cow  Hides,  under  50  lbs. .    8  (a,  8%   7  Iff  — 

Wet  Salted  Kip   9  ®—      8  ®- 

Wet  Salted  Veal   9  ®—     8  @- 

Wet  Salted  Calf   10  ®—     9  @— 

Dry  Hides   15H@16  13%®- 

Dry  Kip  and  Veal,  11  to  16  lbs..  15  @—    12  @— 

Dry  Calf ,  under  4  lbs   16  ®—    14  @— 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  large          2  50  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides  medium.   2  00  @  — 

Salted  Horse  Hides,  small         100  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  large   1  75  @  — 

Dry  Horse  Hides,  small   1  00  @1  25 

Dry  Colts' Hides   50  @  — 

Pelts,  long  wool,  <p  skin   75  ®1  00 

Pelts,  medium,  V  skin   50  ®  75 

Pelts,  short  wool,  V  skin   30  ®  40 

Pelts,  shearling,  V  skin   10  ®  25 

Deer  Skins,  best  summer   35  @  — 

Deer  Skins,  good  medium   —  ®  30 


Deer  Skins,  thin  winter   —  @  10 

Elk  Hides   10  ®  12 

Tallow,  good  quality   4i<  ®  4% 

Tallow,  No.  2   3%  ®  3% 

Goat  Skins,  perfect   30  ®  37% 

Goat  Skins,  damaged   10  ®  20 

Kid  Skins   5  ®  10 

HONEY. 

Not  much  coming  forward,  the  bids  of 
dealers  being  on  too  low  a  plane  to  draw 
forth  liberal  consignments.  To  purchase 
freely,  higher  figures  than  quoted  would 
have  to  be  paid.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
selling  pressure  were  exerted,  in  all  prob- 
ability prices  below  named  would  have  to 
be  shaded  in  favor  of  buyers. 

Extracted,  White  Liquid   t% 

Extracted,  Light  Amber   4  @  4% 

Extracted,  Amber   3%®  4 

White  Comb,  lib  frames  HH@12tt 

Amber  Comb   9  ®10 

Dark  Comb   6  ®8 

BEESWAX. 
No  new  developments  to  record.  Spot 
stocks  and  offerings  are  of  much  the  same 
light  volume  as  for  months  past. 

Good  to  choice,  light,  f>  lb  26  @28 

Dark  84  @26 

LIVE  STOCK  AND  MEATS. 
Beef  is  commanding  nearly  as  good 
figures  as  last  quoted,  but  the  movement 
is  not  active.  Mutton  is  in  ample  stock 
for  current  needs,  market  being  easy  in 
tone  but  not  quotably  lower.  Lamb  and 
Veal  brought  in  the  main  very  steady 
rates,  with  no  heavy  offerings  of  either 
sort.  Hogs  were  in  only  moderate  receipt, 
few  arriving  from  the  East,  and  market 
was  firm  at  the  higher  rates  quoted. 

Beef,  first  quality,  dressed,  net  f.  Ib          7  ® — 

Beef,  second  quality   6H@  7 

Beef,  third  quality   6  @— 

Mutton— ewes,  9%®7%c;  wethers   7  ®  8 

Hogs,  hard  grain  fed,  medium   6m®  6H 

Hogs,  small, fat   &\i®  6% 

Hogs,  large,  hard   5X®  6 

Hogs,  feeders   — ®— 

Hoes,  country  dressed   7',®  7% 

Veal,  small,  *  lb   8  @  9% 

Veal,  large,  V  lb   7  ®  8 

Lamb,  spring,  ft  lb   8%@  9 

POULTRY. 
While  receipts  of  both  domestic  and 
Eastern  were  less  excessive  than  for  a 
week  or  two  preceding,  the  market  showed 
no  radical  improvement.  Some  of  the 
principal  retailers  have  recently  pur- 
chased considerable  quantities  of  Eastern 
poultry  at  less  than  cost  of  laying  down 
the  same  in  this  center.  Much  of  this 
poultry  has  been  killed  and  stored  in  ice 
house,  awaiting  a  more  favorable  market. 
Big  young  chickens  continue  in  light  re- 
ceipt. Pigeons  have  been  ruling  slightly 
firmer. 

Turkeys,  live  hens,  V  B>   9  ®  10 

Turkeys,  live  gobblers,  V  lb   9  ®  10 

Hens,  California,  V>  dozen   3  50  ®4  00 

Roosters,  old   3  00  @3  50 

Roosters,  young  (full-grown)   6  00  @7  00 

Fryers   3  50  ®4  50 

Broilers,  large   3  00  ®3  50 

Broilers,  small   1  75  ®2  50 

Ducks,  old,  f>  dozen   3  00  ®3  60 

Ducks,  young,  $  dozen   4  00  ®4  50 

Geese,  »  pair     1  00  ®1  25 

Goslings,  ¥  pair   1  00  ®1  25 

Pigeons,  old,  V  dozen   1  50  ®l  75 

Pigeons,  young    1  50  ®l  75 

BUTTER. 

Dealers  are  not  heavily  burdened  with 
strictly  choice  to  select  creamery  or  dairy 
butter,  and  for  this  description  the  mar- 
ket is  moderately  firm  at  prevailing  values. 
A  few  favorite  brands  of  superior  merit 
command  above  quotable  rates.  Of  the 
more  common  grades  there  is  a  super- 
abundance, and,  on  the  latter,  concessions 
to  buyers  are  the  rule  rather  than  the  ex- 
ception. 

Creamery,  extras,  fib   18  ®18% 

Creamery,  flists   17  @17H 

Creamery,  seconds   —  ® — 

Dairy,  select   17  ®n% 

Dairy,  firsts   16tf@17 

Dairy,  seconds   14  @15 

Dairy,  soft  and  weedy   —  @ — 

Mixed  store   \2%®13% 

Creamery  in  tubs   17  ®19 

Pickled  Roll   —  @- 

Firkin,  California,  choice  to  select          16  @17 

Firkin,  common  to  fair   14  ®15 

CHEESE. 

Supplies  of  domestic  product  are  not  of 
heavy  volume.  There  is  a  very  fair  de- 
mand at  current  values,  and  market  pre- 
sents a  healthy  tone.  New  Eastern  cheese, 
Cheddars  and  twins,  are  selling  in  a  small 
way  within  range  of  14@15c. 

California,  fancy  Hat,  new   8  ®  8% 

California,  good  to  oholce   7*@  8 

California,  fair  to  good   7H®  7\ 

California  Cheddar   — @— 

California,  "  Young  Americas  "   9  @  9% 

EGGS. 

A  weak  market  has  been  experienced, 
with  an  excess  of  offerings  of  both  domes- 
tic and  Eastern.  Not  many  eggs  are  being 
consumed  at  present,  and  the  demand  is 
likely  to  prove  light  for  a  month  or  six 
weeks  to  come.  Prices  have  averaged 
lower  than  preceding  week,  and  at  the  re- 
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duced  rates  the  supply  has  proven  more 
than  ample  for  immediate  needs. 

California,  select,  large,  white  and  fresh.  lV/t@\$ 
California,  select,  irregular  color  &  size.  15!>4@16H 

California,  good  to  choice  store   13  ®  1414 

Eastern,  good  to  choice   14  @16 

VEGETABLES. 
Most  kinds  in  season  were  in  very  fair 
receipt,  causing  the  market  as  a  whole  to 
be  more  favorable  to  the  buying  and  con- 
suming than  to  the  producing  and  selling 
interests.  Changes  in  quotations,  while 
mainly  to  easier  figures,  were  not  very 
numerous  or  pronounced.  Onions  were  in 
more  than  sufficient  supply  for  the  imme- 
diate requirements  of  the  trade,  although 
inquiry  was  very  fair  on  shipping  account 
as  well  as  for  local  use. 

Asparagus,  $  box   50  @1  50 

Beans,  String,  <p  ft   1  @  2/« 

Beans,  Wax,  $  ft   1H@  3 

Cabbage,  choice  garden,  *  100  fts. . .     50  @  60 

Cauliflower,  $  dozen   50  @  — 

Corn,  Green,  K»  sack   75  @1  25 

Corn,  Green,  Alameda,  ^  large  crate.  150  @l  00 

Cucumbers,  ft  small  box   35  @  65 

Cucumbers,  Bay,  V  large  box   1  00  @1  50 

Egg  Plant,  *  lb   —  @  — 

Garlic,  W  B>   3   @  3% 

Onions,  Yellow  Danver,     cental. ...     85  @1  00 

Onions,  New  Cal.  Red,  $  cental   35  @  50 

Peas,  Sweet  garden,  V  ft   2  @  2tf 

Peas,  good  to  choice,  $  sack   1  00  @1  50 

Peppers,  Green  Chile,  *  ft   20  @  25 

Rhubarb,  *  box   35  @  50 

Rhubarb,  Mammoth,  $  box   60  @  75 

Squash  Summer,  $  small  box   20  @  35 

Summer  Squash,  Bay,  $  large  box. .     50  @  75 

Tomatoes,  River,  $  large  box   2  00  @2  25 

Tomatoes,     small  box   65  @1  00 

POTATOES. 
There  was  a  decided  weakening  in 
values  for  new  potatoes,  immediately  fol- 
lowing issue  of  last  report,  under  increased 
offerings,  but  there  has  since  been  a  re- 
covery, with  market  during  the  past  few 
days  in  nearly  as  good  shape  for  sellers  as 
a  week  ago.  Old  potatoes  are  nearly  out 
of  stock,  and  are  meeting  with  very  little 
positive  inquiry,  as  is  to  be  expected  at 
this  late  date. 

Burbanks,  Petaluma-Tomales,  $  ctl.  1  00  @1  30 

Burbanks,  Oregon,  V  cental   1  00  @1  60 

New  Potatoes,  in  boxes,  V  cental... .  1  25  @1  80 
New  Mission  Garnet  Chile,  in  sacks.  1  25  @1  50 
New  Early  Rose,  *  cental   1  15  @1  35 


The  Fruit  Market. 

FRESH  FRUITS. 

Apricots  are  arriving  rather  freely  in 
bulk,  as  well  as  in  small  boxes.  Prices  are 
at  a  wide  range,  owing  to  great  difference 
in  quality  of  offerings.  Some  very 
scrubby  are  going  as  low  as  $10  per  ton, 
while  there  are  some  very  select  for  which 
$30  per  ton  is  readily  realized.  Most  sales 
of  choice  are  within  range  of  $20  and  $25 
per  ton.  Peaches  of  early  varieties, 
mainly  from  Sacramento  river  district, 
are  arriving  freely  and  are  selling  at  gener- 
ally low  figures,  the  quotable  range  re- 
maining about  the  same  as  preceding 
week.  Plums  now  in  season  are  making 
a  good  showing  as  to  quantity,  but  there 
are  many  which  are  either  too  small  or,  if 
large,  are  more  or  less  cracked,  so  as  not 
to  be  suitable  for  shipment  to  distant 
points.  For  strictly  choice  Simonis  and 
line  Tragedy  Prunes  the  market  was 
moderately  firm.  Cherries  were  in  light 
receipt  and  demand  for  them  not  very 
brisk.  Figs  arrived  more  freely  and  were 
lower.  Grapes  were  offered  at  easier  rates 
than  last  quoted.  Nutmeg  Melons  and 
Watermelons  were  in  increased  sv.pply 
and  cheaper.  Berries  of  most  kinds  were  in 
liberal  stock,  and  considerable  quantities 
went  to  canners  at  minimum  prices. 


Apples,  Red  A&trachan,  $  50-lb.  box. 

Apples,  green,  V  small  box  

Apricots,  Royal,  "ft  box  

Apricots,  fair  to  fancy,  $  ton  

Blackberries,  chest  

Cherries,  Black,  box  

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  f>  box  

Cherries,  Royal  Anne,  $  lb  

Cherries,  Black,  *  lb  

Currants,  chest  

Figs,  l-layer  box,  30@50c;  2-layer  

Gooseberries,  common,  $  ft  

Grapes,  Arizona,  Seedless,  ^  crate.. 
Logan  Berries,  in  baskets,  $  chest  . 
Nutmeg  Melons,  Arizona,  $  crate. . . 

Peaches,  V  box  

Pears,  Dearborn  Seedl'g,  f.  small  box 
Pears,  River  Bartletts,  $  40- lb.  box.. 

Plums,  Simoni,  $  box   

Plums,  Clyman,  f,  box  

Raspberries,  chest  

Strawberries,  Longworth,  1?  chest. . 

Strawberries,  Large,  $  chest  

Watermelons,  Arizona,  $  doz  


40®  1  00 
15®  30 
25®  60 
15  00@30  00 
3  00®  4  50 
40®  85 
50®  85 
5®  8 
5®  8 

3  00®  5  00 
75®  1  00 
1H@  2K 

1  5:@  1  75 

4  00®  6  00 

2  00®  3  00 
25®  50 


50® 
1  40® 
25® 


i'.0 


60 

20®  40 
3  50®  6  00 
3  50®  6  00 
3  50®  5  00 
2  00®  3  00 


DRIED  FRUITS. 

Business  in  the  market  for  cured  and 
evaporated  fruits  is  not  active.  Offerings 
of  deciduous  fruits  of  last  year's  curing, 
aside  from  Prunes,  are  not  of  heavy  vol- 
ume. Apples,  Pears  and  Figs  all  make  a 
light  showing  at  present,  and  there  are 
very  few  Apricots  other  than  new  crop 
now  presented  for  sale.  There  are  mod- 
erate quantities  of  Peaches  and  Plums 
still  in  stock,  but  not  many  of  choice  to 


select  quality.  New  Apricots  are  in  fair 
request  within  range  of  7^@8£c.  for  choice 
to  select  Royals  in  sacks,  in  carload  lots  at 
primary  points,  extreme  figures  being  for 
early  July  deliveries.  That  there  will  be 
a  demand  for  all  of  this  season's  Apricots 
at  comparatively  good  figures  seems  toler- 
ably certain.  Pears  give  promise  of  meet- 
ing with  a  very  satisfactory  market, 
especially  •  high  grade  stock.  As  to 
Apples,  Peaches,  Plums  and  Figs,  the 
outlook  is  not  so  certain.  Much  will  de- 
pend on  the  quantity  cured.  While  the 
demand  will  not  be  unlimited,  it  will 
likely  be  possible  to  place  moderate  quan- 
tities at  fairly  remunerative  figures.  The 
Prune  market  is  quotably  unchanged, 
with  only  a  moderate  movement  on  both 
foreign  and  domestic  account,  but  there  is 
some  improvement  in  the  tone,  with  pros- 
pects for  firmer  rather  than  easier  rates  a 
little  later  on. 

EVAPORATED  OR  BLEACHED. 

Apricots,  Royal,  prime   6H@  7 

Apricots,  Royal,  choice,  in  sacks,  ¥  ft..   V/t®  8 

Apricots,  Moorpark   9  @11 

Apples,  in  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed, 

fancy   5%®— 

Apples,  50-ft  boxes,  rings,  pressed,  good 

to  choice   3</2®  Wi 

Figs,  White,  fancy  pressed   —  @— 

Nectarines,  f*ft   4  @6 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  fancy   5M@  53£ 

Peaches,  unpeeled,  choice   3H@  4 

Peaches,  peeled,  in  boxes  11  @13 

Pears,  unpeeled  Bartletts,  halved,  fancy.  5%@ 

Pears,  halved,  unpeeled  Bartletts   3V%®  iy% 

Pears,  quartered,  unpeeled  Bartletts  3i4@  4Yt 

Plums,  Black,  pitted   314®  4V4 

Plums,  White  and  Red   43£@  t>Yt 

Prunes,  Silver   4H@  6 

COMMON  SUN-DRIED. 

Apricots   514®  614 

Apples,  sliced   2  @  214 

Apples,  quartered   2  @3 

Figs,  Black   —  @— 

Figs,"  White   —  @— 

Peaches,  unpeeled   2  ®3 

Pears,  prime  halves   214®  314 

Prices  for  1900  crop  Prunes,  as  named  by  the 
California  Cured  Fruit  Association :  District  No 
3,  four  sizes,  3c.  per  lb.;  40-50S,  45£c;  50-60s,  iuc; 
60-70S,  3«c;  70-80s,  3J*c.;  80-90s,  2^c;  90-100s 
2Mc;  1CO-120S,  lXc;  120  up,  lHc  The  sell- 
ing price  of  Prunes  for  District  No.  1  is  Isc.  per 
pound  less,  and  for  District  No.  2  Ho.  per  pound 
less  than  for  District  No.  3. 

RAISINS. 

It  was  reported  that  the  Association 
contemplated  disposing  of  its  entire  hold- 
ings, some  750  carloads,  to  the  packing 
firm  making  the  best  bid.  But  the  pro- 
posal to  make  a  lump  sale  of  the  stock 
has  been  withdrawn.  The  coming  crop 
will  probably  not  exceed  4000  carloads. 
The  market  is  quiet.  In  the  matter  of 
quotable  values  there  are  no  official 
changes  reported. 

F.  O.  B. ,  CARLOAD  LOTS. 

Imperial  Clusters,  6-crown,  $  20-ft 

box   3  00  ®— 

Dehesa  Clusters,  5-crown. .    2  50  @— 

Fancy  Clusters,  4-crown   2  00  @— 

London  Layers,  3-crown,  $  box   160  @— 

do       do      2-crown,  <jf>  box          1  50  @— 

(Usual  advance  for  fractions.) 
Loose  Muscatel,  4-crown  standard, 

V  B»   — ®  7 

Loose  Muscatel,  3-crown   — @  614 

Loose  Muscatel,  2-crown  standard. .  — @  6 

Loose  Muscatel,  seedless   — @  614 

(Above  prices  for  loose  raisins  are  for  60-lb 
boxes.) 

Seeded  Raisins,  1-ft  packages,  $  ft..  5&@— 
Loose  Muscatel  Pacifies,  514c,  5^c.  and  5c.  for  4, 

3  and  2  crown  respectively. 
Thompson  Seedless.— Bleached  fancy,  $  ft.,  — c; 

choice,  9c;  standard,  — c;  prime,  — c.  Unbleached 

714@9o. 

Sultanas.— Bleached  fancy,  f»  lb.,  —  o;  choice, 
814c ;  standard,  —  o;  prime,  —  o.  Unbleached,  7c. 

CITRUS  FRUITS. 

The  Orange  season  is  practically  ended. 
Small  sales  are  being  made  within  range 
of  50c.@$2.50  per  box,  as  to  kind  and 
quality  of  Orange.  Lemons  are  in  fair 
request  at  unchanged  rates,  with  no 
scarcity  of  supplies.  Prices  for  Limes  re- 
mained as  last  noted. 

Oranges— Navel,  ¥  box   1  00@2  50 

Seedlings,  V  box    @  

Valenclas,  $  box   1  50@2  50 

Grape  Fruit,  $  box   75@1  50 

Lemons— California,  select,  $  box   2  25@2  50 

California,  good  to  choice   1  75@2  00 

California,  common  to  fair   1  00@1  50 

Limes-Mexican,  *  box   4  00@5  00 

NUTS. 

California  Almonds  are  being  steadily 
held.  The  European  product  is  reported 
lower.  Market  bare  of  Walnuts.  The 
Peanut  market  is  quiet  but  steady. 

California  Almonds,  shelled  18  @22 

California  Almonds,  paper  shell,  V  ft  12  @14 

California  Almonds,  soft  shell  10  ®12 

California  Almonds,  hard  shell   6  @  7 

Peanuts,  California,  fair  to  prime  414®  514 

Peanuts,  Eastern,  hand-picked  514®  6 

Pine  Nuts   5  @  6 

WINE. 

Little  doing  in  a  wholesale  way,  and 
nothing  of  consequence  now  offering  from 
first  hands.  Values  are  largely  nominal 
and  must  remain  so  until  this  year's  wine 
comes  upon  the  market.  Quotable  rates 
for  dry  wines  of  last  year's  vintage  con- 


tinue at  22@25c  per  gallon.  Prospects  for 
good  prices  for  coming  yield  could  not 
well  be  more  favorable.  Shipments  of 
wine  by  sea  from  this  port  in  May  were 
596,600  gallons  and  1050  cases,  exclusive  of 
amount  forwarded  to  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Total  shipments  by  sea  for  May,  1900, 
were  426, 700  gallons  and  660  cases. 


Produce  Receipts. 


Receipts  and  exports  of  leading  cereals 
and  other  California  products  for  the  past 
week  and  for  the  season  to  date,  as  com- 
pared with  corresponding  time  the  prev- 
ious year,  are  as  follows: 


TOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  M  sacks   104,874 

Wheat,  centals....  144,916 

Barley,  centals   39,944 

Oats,  centals   9,045 

Corn,  centals   1,790 

Rye,  centals   940 

Beans,  sacks   20 

Potatoes,  sacks   16,737 

Onions,  sacks   2,572 

Hay,  tons   2,990 

Wool,  bales   1,242 

Hops,  bales   195 


Since 
July  1, 1900. 


6,513.717 
8,548,500 
3,754  041 
617,355 
121,865 
188,229 
545,750 
1,5^0,777 
187,695 
161,383 
55,867 
8,493 


Same  time 
last  year. 


6,384,855 
6,951,018 
5,124,431 
796,444 
155  896 
105,687 
365,654 
1,238,998 
172,162 
154,962 
60,076 
10,646 


EXPORTS   BY  SEA. 


FOR  THE  WEEK. 


Flour,  H  sacks  77,412 

Wheat,  centals....  18?,896 

Barley,  centals   2,680 

Oats,  centals   350 

Corn,  centals  

Beans,  sacks   123 

Hay,  bales   365 

Wool,  pounds   97,881 

Hops,  pounds   10,114 

Honey,  cases  

Potatoes,  pack's. . .  1,726 


Since 
July  1,1900. 


3,968,892 
7,836,290 
2,016,515 
49,816 
3,538 
14,073 
87,256 
1,362,175 
573,346 
2,213 
132  996 


Same  time 
last  year 


4,279,843 
6,304,112 
3,968,274 
47,239 
23,284 
27,296 
141,862 
4,751,123 
1,103,242 
3,583 
75,069 


California  Dried  Fruit  at  New  York. 


New  York,  June  26.— Evaporated  apples, 
common,  314@4c;  prime  wire  tray,  5!4@5%c; 
choice,  6@614c;  fancy,  614@7c. 

California  Dried  Fruits.  —  Market  quiet  and 
without  special  changes  in  quotable  values. 

Prunes,  2%@6Hc. 

Apricots,  Royal,  8@1214c;  Moorpark,  814®  14c. 
Peaches,  unpeeled,  6@10c;  peeled,  12@18c. 


WANTED  TO  LEASE ~ 

WELL-EQUIPPED  POULTRY  RANCH,  TEN 
to  twenty  acres,  Sonoma  county  preferred. 
Must  have  small  bearing  orchard,  good  water, 
up-to-date  poultry  buildings,  comfortable  dwell- 
ing, barn,  etc.  Might  buy  small  stock  of  poultry, 
horse,  cow  and  implements.  Will  want  by  middle 
of  October  of  November  1st.  Some  timber  pre- 
ferred. Apply,  giving  full  particulars,  H.  W., 
this  office. 


JUNIOR  MONARCH 

HAY  PRESSES. 


T   8  I  T| 


Standard  and  %  Bale  Sizes. 

Manufactured  and  'or  Sale  by 

L.  C.  MOREHOUSE. 

WM.  H.  GRAY,  Agent,  San  Leandro,  Gal. 


^Fresno  Scraper. 


3V4-- *  —  S  Foot. 


FRESNO  AGRICULTURAL  WORKS 

FRESNO,  CALIFORNIA. 


We  are  the  largest  manu- 
facturers of  Steel  Wheels 
and  Truck  Wagons  in  the 
World.    Write  for  Catalogue. 

Havana  (III.)  Metal  Wheel  Co. 


P  &  B  Ready  Roof- 
ing is  first  quality  through 
and  through  —  every  lay  el- 
and composition  in  it's 
make-up  is  there  for  good 
and  necessary  reasons.  It 
is  made  to  withstand  the 
ravages  of  the  elements  and 
it  will  out  last  and  outwear 
any  other  prepared  roofing. 

P  &t  B  Ready  Roofing 
is  the  simplest  and  easiest 
roofing  to  lay,  for  any  one 
can  do  it.  Owing  to  it's 
compactness  and  manner  of 
preparation  it  can  be  trans- 
ported at  less  cost  and  at 
less  trouble  than  any  other 
roofing. 

Booklet  is  free  and  tells 
all  about  laying  P  &  B 
Roofing — send  for  it. 

Paraffine  Paint  Co. 

116   Battery  Street,  San  Francisco 

V 


PATENTS 

OBTAINED 

IN  ALL 

CIVILIZED  COUNTRIES. 


EXPENSE  SAVED  INVENTORS  BY 
PRELIMINARY  SEARCHES. 


Communications  Confidential. 


Our  U.  S.  and  Foreign  Patent  Agenoy  presents 
many  and  Important  advantages  as  a  Home 
Agency  over  all  others,  by  reason  of  long  estab- 
lishment, great  experience,  thorough  system,  Inti- 
mate acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  inventions 
in  our  own  community,  and  our  most  extensive  law 
and  reference  library,  containing  official  American 
reports  since  1793,  withfull  copies  of  U.  S.  Patents 
since  1872.  As  a  result  we  are  able  to  give  reliable 
advice  as  to  the  patentability  of  an  article,  fre- 
quently saving  the  inventor  the  cost  of  an  appli- 
cation. Our  Washington  branch  tends  exclusively 
to  our  business  before  the  Patent  Office.  All 
worthy  inventions  patented  through  Dewey, 
Strong  &  Co.'s  Patent  Agency  will  have  the 
benefit  of  a  description  in  the  Mining  and 
Scientific  Press.  We  transact  every  branch  of 
patent  business,  including  filing  of  Caveats, 
Trade-Marks,  Copyrights,  Labels;  prepare  As- 
signments, Licenses  and  Agreements;  give 
Opinions  on  Patentability  and  Infrlngtments,  etc. 
Circulars  free  on  application. 


DEWEY,  STRONG  &  CO., 

(ESTABLISHED  1860.) 

PATENT  AGENTS, 

330  Market  Street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 
and  918  F  Street,  Washington,  D.  C. 


WIRE  NETTING 

for  POULTRY  and  other  purposes. 

LOW/  PRICES. 

Wire  Cloth,  Prune  Dippers, 

Graders,  Etc. 

West  Coast  Wire  &  Iron  Works, 

5  Fremont  St..  San  Francisco. 


MONEY  m  HONEY! 

THE  WEEKLY 

AMERICAN  BEE  JOURNAL 

Telia  all  about  It. 
Sample  Copt  Mailed  Free. 
Q.W.YORK  &  CO. 

118  Michigan  St. .Chicago, 111. 
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Grevillea  Robusta  387 

Guava,  Botany  of  164 

Guinea  Fowls  881 

Gummosis  of  Orange  Trees  402 

Gummosis  of  Prune  Trees  275,  291 

Gypsum,  Uses  of  127,  353 


Hardpan  4,  19,  36,  84 

Harvesters,  Oil  Burning  404 

Hawaiian  Agriculture  220,  306 

Hay  Baling,  Wire  871 

Hay  Making  229  ,  295,  343 

Hay  Shipped  East  for  Race  Horses  119 

Hedge  Priming  243,281 

Hemp  Buying  by  State  199 

Hemp  Growing  86,  215,  247,  327  ,  343 

Hens,  Young  and  Old  261 

Hereford  Sales  183.  255, 317 

Hillside  Cultures    84 

Hoarhound  179 

Hog  Cholera  76,  364 

Hog  Houses.  Straw  238 

Hogs  in  Orchard  211 

Hogs,  Wild   881 

Hollyhock  Disease   855 

Holsteln-Friesians  70,  404 

Home  Circle  Each  Issue 

Honey,  Bleaching  Comb  365 

Honey  in  Nevada   88 

Hop  Growing,  California  364 

Hop,  Red  Spider  on  306 

Horn  Flies  179 

Horse  Killed  by  Rupture  404 

Horse  Meat,  Canning  281 

Horse  Mite  119 

Horse,  Range  198 

Horses,  Classes  in  Demand  294,  309 

Horses  in  Northwest  185 

Horses,  Prices  of.,  7,  316 

Horses,  Profitable  143,294 

Horses  Starving  119 

Horticultural  Quarantine   228,  3»6 

Horticulture.  State  Board  of  854 

House  Wastes  339 


♦Irrigation,  Arizona  401,405 

Insects,  Beneficial  359 

Irrigation  and  Hardpan   36 

irrigation  During  Blooming  196 

Irrigation  Enterprise  on  the  Nile  277 

♦  Irrigation  Furrows,  Deeper  4,  86 

Irrigation  Instruction  at  University. 31,  111,  130,338 

Irrigation  Investigation  888 

Irrigation  Litigation   2 

Irrigation,  Pumping  for  89,  231,  255,  335 


Irrigation,  Sub   88 

Irrigation,  Value  of  881 

Irrigation,  Winter  4<«6 


Jelly  Plant   28 

Jersey  Cattle  23,  238,  358 

Jerseys  for  Beef  277 


Kale,  Jersey  102 

Katydid  Eggs   99 

Kerosene  Emulsion  51,  83 

Kindergarten.  What  Is  a?  287 

♦  Kings  County  Scenes  385 

Knot.  Root  or  Crown  67.  83 

♦  Kumquat,  The   97 


Ladybugs  and  Woolly  Aphis  359,375 

Lelong,  Death  of  B.  M  200 

Lemon,  A  Large  168 

Lemon  Industry  82,  102,  119 

Lemon,  Seedless    89 

Lemon,  Tests  In  New  York   2 

♦  Lemon  Varieties   1 

Lettuce  Growing  108 

Linnets,  Poisoning   88 

Loco  Poisoning    238 

Lupins  for  Green  Manuring  115,  165 

M 

Manure,  Liquid  227 

Mead,  Elwood,  Work  of  385 

Melon  Growing,  Indio   55 

♦  Mexican  Ruins,  Old  857 

Milk,  Care  of  842 

MilK  Fever,  Treatment  of  383,  410 

Milk  Tests,  Variation  in  3u3 

Milk,  to  Deliver  Clean  848 

Millipedes  Eating  Seeds  403 

Mining  Larva-,  Work  of  163 

Mites  Not  Killed  by  Fumigation  179 

Moles  in  Lawns  871 

Moth  Trap  Frauds  21 1 ,  833,  396 

Mountain  Lion  811 

Mules,  Breaking  204 

Mules  In  Demand  263,  404 

Mustard  Crop  231,  295,  311,  359  ,  375,  391 

N 

Nails  to  Inauce  Fruiting  195 

Nectarines,  Red  Spider  on  371 

Nests.  Trap  245, 293 

Nitrate  of  Soda  Dangerous  in  Excess  211 

Nursery  Stock  Disinfection   99 

Nut  Growing,  '  iterature  of  163 

Nut  Trees  for  Highways  183 

O 

Oaks,  Growth  of  228 

Oleomargarine  Bill  21,  66 

Oleomargarine,  Detection  of  373 

Olive  Culture  in  California  805 

♦  Olive  Mill,  San  Gabriel  267 

Olive  Oil  Making  7.  215,  390 

♦  Olive  Picking  in  Fresno  305 

Olive  Pickling  135,  179 

Olive,  Profitable  or  Not  7,  102,  119,413 

Olive  Twig  Borer  275 

Onion  From  Egypt   55 

Onions,  Australian  259 

Onions,  Stockton  342.  358 

Orange,  A  New  Navel  102 

Orange,  Blood,  in  Germany  390 

Orange  Growing  in  California  7,  132 

♦  Orange  Picking  161 

Orange,  Quick  Packing  186 

Orange  Shipments,  Northern  Route. 210,  228,  241,  274 

Orange,  Stocks  for   88 

Orange,  Tibbitt's  Original  Navel  247 

Orange  Trees  at  Palermo  23,404 

Orange  Trees,  Root  Penetration  of   4 

Orange  Trees,  Yield  of  23,  135,  166,  183 

♦  Orange  Varieties   97 

Oranges,  Puffy   39,  183 

Orchard  Mined  for  Gold  231 

Orchard  Rent.  Terms  of  295 

Owls,  Value  of  216 


Pan-American  Exhibition  292, 

Paper  Money,  Destroying  

Paris  Green,  Pure  and  Adulterated  .193,212, 
Paris  Green  With  Soap,  Dangerous  

♦  Pasadena  Residence  

♦  Patio,  Gail  Borden's  

Peach  Borer  

Peach  Curl  Leaf,  Pierce  14 

Peach,  Elberta  

Peach  Growing  in  California  

Peach  Moth  19,  35,  258, 

♦  Peach,  Opulent  

Peach  Pits  as  Fuel  

♦  Peach  Pruning  and  Thinning  

Peach  Varieties  8,19,  115, 

Pea  Growing  for  Stock  

Pea  Growing  in  Garden   log, 

Peas,  Fertilizers  for  

Peanut  Growing  199,  228,  260, 

Pear,  Barry  

Pear  Blight  212, 

Pear  Contract  Sales  

Pecan  in  California  

Peppermint  Growing  

Perfumery  Farming   7, 

Phylloxera,  Disinfecting  Cuttings  

♦Phylloxera,  The  82,86, 

Plemelons  for  Stock  

Pistachio  in  California  325, 

Plum,  Climax  

♦  Plum-Cot  :  

♦  Plum,  Stoneless  

♦  Plums,  Burbank's  New  49, 

Pneumonia  In  Hogs  

♦  Pomelo  19, 196, 

♦  Poppy,  California   181, 

Potash  

Potato  Blight  99,  195, 

Potato  Growing  70,  83, 

Poultry,  Better  Is  Needed   

Poultry  Breeding  Pens  

Poultry  Breeds  21, 

Poultry  Diseases  276, 

Poultry  Feeding  69,  118,  196,245,  261,277,  293,  398, 

Poultry  for  Manila  , 

Poultry,  Green  Feed  for  

Poultry,  Hatching  and  Brooding  5, 

Poultry,  Hints  on  245, 

Poultry  History,  California  , 

Poultry  Houses  

Poultry  Interests  of  Pacific  Coast  21 

Poultry,  Laying  Boxes  

Poultry,  Profit  in  85,  172, 183,  199, 

Poultry,  Roup  in  

♦  Presidio  of  San  Francisco  

Prune  Acreage,  Santa  Clara  

Prune  Comblne..225,  241,  242,  244  ,  258,  284,  810,419, 

Prune,  Device  for  Picking  

Prune  Dipping  

Prune  Growers'  Perplexities  242, 

Prune,  Imperial  

Prune  Profits   39, 
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Prune,  Pruning  the   58 

Prune,  Sugar  U0 

Prune,  Tragedy   274 

Prunes  for  Hogs  55,  70,  199 

Prunes,  Grafting   3.  51 

Prunes,  Processing  101,  231 

Prunes,  Stocks  for  3,  99 

Pruning,  Cost  of  ,   66 

♦  Pruning  in  Spring  12» 

Public  Lands.  The  180 

U 

Quarantine  Against  Fruit  Pests  229  ,  359 

B 

Rabbits,  Repelling  291 

Rainfall  in  Southern  California   52 

Raisin  Marketing  Association  821 

Raisin  Yield  199 

Rattlesnake  Remedies   327 

Red  Spider  in  California  306,  316,  403 

♦  Reindeer  in  Alaska  321 

Rice  Growing  263,  290 

Road  Building  117 

Robins  Eating  Olives  55,  86 

Rooster,  Aged  404 

Root  Diseases  of  Fruit  Trees  824 

Rooting  of  Fruit  Trees,  Deep   4 

♦  Rose,  Beauty  of  Glazerwood  257 

♦  Rose  Coqulto   241 

Rose  Oil  a  Failure   7 

Roses,  Culture  84,  257,  274 

Roselle  28 

Roup  276 

Rye  Grass   259,  306,  387 

Rye  Growing  375,  404 


Salt  Trust  55,  263 

♦  San  Gabriel  Valley  257 

San  Joaquin  Activities  289 

San  Jose  Scale  in  Japan  178 

Scales  and  Parasites   18 

Scales,  fcprays  for   85 

♦  Scaly  Leg.  Poultry  277 

♦  Sequoia  Glgantea  278 

♦  Shaddock,  The   97 

Sheep  and  Forests  21,  327,  342 

Sheep  Increase,  Large  293 

Sheep,  Profitable  55,  199,  295 

Sheep,  Range  181 

Sheep  Shearing  in  California  199 

Shorihorns  at  State  Fair  124,  182 

SilK  Culture  2.  7 

Soda  for  Snake  Bite  295 

Sorrel  for  Greens  227 

Sour  Sap  259 

♦  Southern  California  Scenes  161,  257 

Squash,  Summer   811 

Squirrel  Bounty  199,  311,  375.  391 

Squirrel  Poison   6,408 

Squirrels'  Capacity  for  Wheat   39 

Steer  Feeding   89 

Stock  Growers' Association   18 

Stock,  Importing  Fine    84 

Stock  on  Tulare  Plains  119 

Strawberry  Fertilizing  88S 

Strawberry  Growing,  Florin  292 

Strawberry  Growing.  Watsonvllle  55,  160,292 

Suckers.  Uses  of  407 

♦  Sunol  Glen  SS7 


Tap  Root  Question   196 

Tarragon  227 

Textile  Planting  in  San  Salvador  413 

Texas  Fever  2,  44,  102,  169 

Thistle  in  Colusa  County  243 

Timber  Mine   51 

Tobacco  Growing  1 19,  323 

Tomato  Troubles  Ml 

Traction  Engines  in  California  806 

Tree,  Language  of  129,  228 

Tree  Planting,  Depth  of   35 

Tree  Puller  313 

Trees.  California  Big  273 

Trees  for  Avenues  228,  375 

Trees,  Transplanting  Old  67.  183 

Trees,  Treatment  of  Old  131 

Trees,  Treatment  of  Weak  371 

Tuberculosis  in  California   37 

Tuberculosis,  Michigan  Plan   60 

♦  Tuberculosis.  Poultry   276 

Turkey  Hens  as  Incubators  848 

Turkeys,  Raising  Young  406 

Turtle  Dove  Eating  Clover  Seed  406 

U 

United  States,  Population  of  380 

University  Sub-Stations   29 

University  Summer  School  258,  261 

Uplands,  Farming   357 


Vegetable  Hair  307,  823, 855 

Vegetables,  Growing  51,68,  135,223 

Vegetables  Shipped  iu  19m  808 

Veterinary  Prescriptions  41,  60,  7J,  111,  182,  238, 

286,  302,  35'J,  364. 

Vine  Cuttings,  Disinfecting  878 

Vine  Cuttings.  Keeping  Dormant  167 

Vine  Cuttings,  Length  of  3,  53 

Vine  Diseases  371,  372 

♦  Vine  Grafting  116.  133,  167,  213,228 

Vine,  Lenoir  280 

Vine  Planting  196 

Vine  Pruning  7,  168 

Vine  Roots,  Vitality  of  Under  Water  115 

Vine  Stakes,  Redwood  268 

Vine.  Treatment  of  Frosted   2S9  .  247.  260 

♦  Vines,  Resistant  6,54.70.  87, 102.  116.  260,  389 

Volume,  Close  of  61st,  Pacific  Rural  Press.  .  .402 

w 

Walking,  Ways  of  301 

Walnut  Bleaching  193,  211 

Walnut  Disease   88 

Walnut  for  Elevations  195 

Walnut  Grafting  119 

Walnut  Growing   .28,  102,  166,  295 

♦  Walnut  Harvesting  198 

Walnut  Marketing   238,  263,  382 

Walnuts  in  March  199 

Warts,  Treatment  of  864 

Water,  Appropriation  of  218 

♦  Water  Flowing  as  a  Dam  Builder  837 

Watermelon  Disease  87 

Watermelons,  Fresno.  295 

Weather  and  Crops  Each  Issue 

Weevil  Killing  165,  211 

Wells,  Flowing  119 

Wheat  Growing,  Pacific  Coast  20,  214 

Wheat,  Mowing  Lodged  163 

Wheat,  New  Varieties  380 

Wheat  on  Alkali  868 

Wheat  Smut  and  Prevention   87 

Whitewash,  Government  880 

Willows,  Osier  874 

♦  Wilmerdiug  School   369 

Wilson,  Visit  of  Secretary  990 

Windbreaks  and  Frosts  826 

Wool  Growers'  Organization  12,  34,  82 

Woolly  Aphis,  Treatment  for  35,  356 
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